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HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS 


GEORGE, 


*RINCE     OF     WALES. 


MAY    IT    PLIASE    YOUR     ROYAL    HIGHNISS, 

AS    this  work  is  defigned  to  promote  the  caufe  of  morality^ 
I  have  prefumed  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  your  Royal  High- 
nefs;  whofe  early    entrance    into   the  paths  of  virtue,    under  the 
conduct   of  an  illuftrious  and  Royal   Mother,   and   the  dire&ion 
and  aufpices  of  the  beft  of  Fathers  and  of  Kings,  has  encouraged 

B  me 


iJ  DEDICATION. 

me  to  hope,  that  thefe  Talcs  will  hereafter  meet  with  your  Royal 
Highnefs's  approbation. 


I  am, 


Your  ROYAL  HIGHNESS'S 


Moll  devoted 


And 


Obedient  Servant, 


THE    EDITOR. 


THE 


EDITOR 


TO      THE 


RE       A      D      E      R, 


KIND    READER, 

THOUGH  Sir  Charles  Morell  has  been  long  fince  dead,  yet 
it  is  not  in  the  leaft  wonderful  that  this  work  has  been  kept 
from  the  public  eye,  as  his  papers  were  left  to  relations,  who  neither 
knew  nor  enquired  into  the  value  of  his  works.  Nor  had  they  now 
feen  the  light,  unlefs  they  had  been  put  up  into  my  hands,  with  many 
other  papers  and  parchments,  to  fettle  fome  differences  which  have 
arifen  in  the  family. 

Having  full  liberty  to  ufe  his  literary  works  as  I  pleafed,  I  have 
made  it  my  bufinefs  to  become  matter  of  them  by  degrees;  and  I  mould 
have  publifhed  his  Account  of  India  long  ago,  had  I  not  found  that 
work  already  done  to  my  hands,  though  not  in  fo  mafteriy  a  manner, 
yet  fufficient  to  prevent  the  fale  of  any  fecond  work.  But  although 
this  was  a  very  curious  performance,  and  I  was  vexed  that  pecuniary 
prudence  mould  oblige  me  to  withold  it  for  fome  time  longer  from  the 
public,  as  his  elegant  drawings  alone,  relative  to  the  fubjeft  he  wrote 
upon,  would  coil  five  hundred  pounds  to  engrave;  yet  I  hope  to  make 
it  up  to  the  world,  by  offering  them  a  book,  which,  if  it  is  lefs  ufeful 
to  commerce,  yet  it  may  be  of  far  more  entertainment  and  inilru&ion 
to  all  degrees  of  men  ;  and  this  is  a  tranflation,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
of  the  works,  (or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  title-page,  the  Delightful 
LefTons)  of  Horam  the  fon  of  Afmar.  Delightful  indeed  !  whether  we 
coniider  the  matter,  the  fubjeft,  the  manner,  or  the  moral  of  the  work. 

Thefe  leffons  are  divided  into  tales;  wherefore,  in  compliment  to  the 
tafte  of  the  age,  I  have  called  them,  '  The  Tales  of  the  Genii;'  and  at 
ieveral  times  I  have  inferted  fome  fmall  detached  parts  of  them  in  the 
public  papers,  to  try  what  fuccefs  they  were  likely  to  challenge  from  the 
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•world;  which  was  fo  juft  and  fo  great,  that  I  have  now  been  at  the 
expence  of"  printing  the  whole  together,  and  of  employing  fcveral  very 
able  anilb  to  enrich  it  with  copper-plates. 

And  now,  Reader,  I  hope  that  thefe  tales  will  be  as  fuccefsful  in 
Europe,  as  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Morell,  teftifies  they  have  been  in 
India;  that  they  will  be  the  means  of  delighting  and  inftru&ing  the 
noble  youth  of  both  fexcs;  and  that  they  will  give  that  fatisfa&ion  to 
the  learned,  which  every  good  work  of  genius,  art,  and  morality,  doth 
alwavs  excite. 


The  Life  of  Horam  the  Son  of  Afmar. 


WRITTEN     BY 


SIR      CHARLES       MOREL  "L, 


DURING  my  long  and  painful  refidence  in  many  different  parts  of  Afia, 
both  in  the  Mogul's  dominions,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  it 
was  my  fortune,  feveral  times,  to  meet  with  a  fmall  Perlia-n  work,  entitled, 
'  The  Delightful  Leflons  of  Horam  the  Son  of  Afmarj'  a  book  of  great  note 
both  at  Ifpahan  and  Conftantinople,  and  frequently  read  by  the  religous  teach- 
ers of  Mahomet  to  their  difciples,  to  excite  them  to  works  of  morality  and 
religion. 

I  confefs,  being  chiefly  converfant  in  trade,  I  had  very  little  appetite  to,  read 
the  religious  doftrines  cf  Pagans;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  met  with  the  work 
in  almoft  every  part  of  Afia,  that  I  was  tempted  to  examine  a  book  recom- 
mended on  the  fcore  of  their  religion.  But  a  few  hours  reading  in  it  made  me 
repent  my  former  want  of  curiofity;  as  the  defcriptions  were  lively,  the  tales  in- 
terefting  and  delightful,  and  the  morals  aptly  and  beautifully  couched  under  the 
moft  entertaining  images  of  a  romantick  imagination. 

Having  got  this  treafure  in  my  pofleflion,  it  was  my  next  ftudy  to  tranflate  it 
into  my  native  language,  intending  it,  when  compleated,  as  a  prefent  to  my 
wife  and  family  in  England.  But  bufinefs  calling  me  to  Fort  St.  George,  £ 
unfortunately  left  a  part  of  the  manufcript  behind  me  at  Bombay. 

I  was  fenfibly  affected  at  this  lofs,  and  the  more  fo,  as  I  found  it  impoflible, 
through  the  multiplicity  of  my  affairs,  to  replace  my  tranflationj  fo  I  gave  over 
all  thoughts  of  my  intended  prefent,  and  contented  myfelf  with  frequently 
reading  the  enchanting  original. 

But  if  my  voyage  to  Fort  St.  George  deprived  my  family  of  the  tranflation, 
it  doubly  repaid  my  lofs,  by  the  addition  of  a  very  valuable  friend,  withi 
whom  I  got  acquainted  at  Fort  St.  George.  This  was  no  other  than  the  great 
Horam,  the  author  of  the  book  in  queftion,  who  then  refided  in  the  Blacks 
Town,  and  was  efteemed  as  a  faint  by  all  denominations,  both  Pagans  and 
Mohammedans,  and  who  was  very  intimate  with  the  Englifti  belonging  to  the 
fort. 

As  I  was  extremely  defirous  of  his  acquaintance,  and  very  afliduous  in  pleafing 
him,  he  foon  diftinguifhed  me  from  the  reft  of  my  countrymen  j  and  he  would 
often,  in  our  walks  through  the  gardens,  at  the  back  of  the  fort,  entertain  me 
with  his  elegant  and  inftru6b've  converfation. 

At  thefe  times  I  did  not  fail,  at  proper  intervals,  to  lament  his  difbelief  of 
our  holy  chriftian  faith.  To  this,  for  fome  time,  he  made  no  anfwer;  but 
whenever  it  was  mentioned,  he  feemed  more  thoughtful  and  referved.  But  j 
confidered  the  fubjeft  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  laid  afide,  merely  on  a  point 
of  punctilio,  and  therefore  feldom  omitted  to  bring  it  up  in  all  our  private  con- 
yerfations;  till  at  length,  one  day,  after  I  had  been  for  fome  time  expatiating  on 
the  blefiings  of  chriftianity,  he  (lopped  fhort,  and  falling  proftrate  on  the  fandy 
walk,  in  a  folemn  and  audible  voice,  he  pronounced  as  follows  in  the  Perfian 
language. 

'  O  Alia !  thou  rnoft  powerful  and  merciful  Being;  who,  although  thou 
f  fpanneft  the  heaven?  with  thy  hands,  doft  neverthelefs  endue  the  pifmire  and 

•  the 
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the  bee  with  wifclom  and  knowledge}  vouchfafe  alfo  to  enlighten  the  under- 
Handing  o»  the  reptile  that  adoies  thee,  and  if  it  be  thy  will^who  canft  caufe 
the  light  to  arife  out  of  darknefs,  that  tfiefe  men  fliould  teach  that  with  their 
lips  for  iruth,  which  they  will  not  acknowledge  by  their  jives,  have  mercy 
both  on  me  and  them  :  on  me,  who  cannot  be  convicted  by  piecept  without 
cxamplej  and  on  them,  who  mock  and  deny  thee,  r.iuU-r  the  lemblance  of" 
faith  and  obedience!  Are  not  the  chriftian  vices,  O  Alia,  more  hateful  in 
thy  fi^ht,  tlian  P.igan  blindncfs  ;  nnd  the  eyes  of  thole  who  boaft  fuperior 
fight,  more  dim  than  the  eyes  of  him  who  po;- •!..  in  darknefs  and  error? 
Aie  ihefe  men,  who  ;»re  fliarp  and  greedy  in  worldly  gain,  lavilh  and  profufe 
of  heavenly  riches  ?  And  would  they,  who  covet  the  dull  </f  India,  offer  us 
an  eternal  exchange  for  our  mouldering  pr.flefiions  ?  Surely  the  purelt  and 
wifeft  religion  cannot  be  revealed  to  the  moft  unthankfnl  and  ignorant  of 
mankind.  The  pearl  would  not  be  caft  to  tbefwir,,  K.I  ihe  childien  of 
Alia  be  deprived  of  their  inheritance.  But  the  worm  mult  not  fly,  the  ig- 
norant iudge,  nor  duft  prefume  !' 
After  l'-'ving  this,  winch,  I  conftfs,  aff\c"Ud  me  ftrongly,  he  continued  fome 
time  in  awful  filencfr  t>ro(lr?te  on  the  giouud;  and  at  length  arofe  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  laying — '  Be  the  will  of  Alia  the  law  of  his  creature  P 

It  was  Come  minutes  before  I  could  mutter  up  words  and  refolution  to  anfwer 
Horam,  lo  much  was  I  awed  by  his  juft,  though  fevere,  imprecations}  but  ob- 
ferving  him  Hill  continue  his  meditations,  I  ventured  to  begin. 

*  My  fn'end,'  laid  I,  '  God  is  juft,   and  man  is  fmhi).     The  Chriftian  re- 

•  Jigion  is  profefied  by  millions,    and  all  are  not  like  the  merchants  of  India. 
*"   If   thefe  prefer  wealth  to  religion,   there  are  many  who  have  fuffered  for  the 
'  caufe  of  Chriftj  who  have   preferred  an  ignominious  death  in  his  faith,  to  all 
'  ihegKrits  of  infidelity.     I,  indeed,  am  not  like  one  of  thefe;  but  I  truit,  O 
'  Horam,  that  my  faith,  thongrfweak,  is  not  dead ;  and  that  my  obedience,  though 

•  imperfect  will  yet  be  accepted,  through  his  merits  whom  I  ftrve.' 

'  If  all  ChriHians  were  like  my  friend,'  laid  Horam,  '  Horam  would  em- 
'  bisee  the  faith  of  Cluift  ;  but  what  are  thofe  who  mingle  with  infidels,  \vhofe 
'  days  are  the  days  of  riot,  and  whofe  nights  are  the  nights  of  intemperance  and 
'  wantonnds?  who  ttarh  truth,  and  pisclife  deceit?  who,  calling  themitlves 
'  ChriHi.ins,  do  deeds  unworthy  of  Pagans  ?' 

'  Theft,'  faid  I,  '  my  friend,  are  mott  of  them  unhappy,  men  of  ftrong  paf- 
'  fions,  and  finall  inftruSion,  who  were  ftrnt  here  as  forlorn  hopesj  but  even  of 

•  thefe  many  have  turned  out  fober  and  religious,  and  have  fpent  the  latter  part  of 

•  their  liv.es  in  piety  and  devotion.* 

*  What!'   interrupted  Hoiam,  *  they  have  fcrved   their  lufts    firft,   and  their 

•  God    laft !   Alia,   whom   I  worfhip,   likes   not  fuch  votaries;    he  requires  the 
'  eartieft  offerings  of  a  pious  heart,  and  prayers  and  thankfgivings  tnat  rife  to 
'  Heaven  ere  the  dews  of   the  night  difappear.     The  man  who  ferves   the  all- 
'  gloiious  All  i,   mud  prolirate  himfelf  ere  the  watchful  fun  accufe  him  of  floth 
'  by  his  reviving  pre fence,  and  continue  his  adorations  when  the  lamp  of  day  is 
'  no  longer  feen.     He  znult  enter  into  the  f<-ciety  of  the  faithful,  v\hiie  manhood 
'  delays  to  leal  him  for  his  own,  and  perfcvere  in  his  march,  as  theRajaputas  af 

•  theeaft." 

4  O  Horam,'  nnfwered  I,  '  were  the  God  whom  we  worfhip,  tobeworfliip- 

•  prd  in  perfefincff,   the  whole  length  of  our  lives  would  not  fuffice  to  lie  pro- 

•  ftratc  before  him.      Jiut  our  merciful  Father  expecls  not  moie   from  us  than 

•  we  are  able  to  pay  him;  true  it  is,   that  we  ought  to  begin  early  and  late,  take 

and  daily  and  hourly  offer  up  our  praifcs   and  petitions  to  the  throne  of 
But  better  is  a  late  repentance  than  none,  and  the  eleventh  hour 

•  oft!.  ^rk,  thnn  perpetual  idk-nefs  unto  the  end  cf  our  time;  and  this 

•  is  not  obtained  to  us,   but  through  the  mercies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  not 

.juts  him,  but  the  King,   the  Prieft,  and 
'  the  l  mankind.' 

•  What  S.ui  -.ir  is  this/  f.iid   Horam,  *  of  whom  you  fpeak  fo  often,  nnd  in 

•  fuch  i  "ne  then  fa\e  another  from  the  wiath  of  Go.J,   when  yea 

•  youiiclf  ackno^vlcd'ge'  »hc  beft  of  men  to  be  his  unprofitable  fervants  ?' 

*  As 
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man  only,'  anfwered  I,  '  he  cannot,  but  as   God  and  man  he  was 
c  ablej  and  did  offer  a  full  atonement,  not  only  for  my  fins,  but  yours  alfo/ 

<  It  is  certain,"  faid  Horam,  *  that  all  flefli  is  weak  and  corrupted;  and,  as 
«  the  creatures  of  God,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  who  is  all  goodnefs  and  per- 
«  feftion,  mould  make  us  unable  to  perform  what  natural  fenfe  informs   us  is 

*  our  duty  both  to  Alia  and  his  creatures;  that  lome  fupernatural  power  was 
«  neceffary  to  relieve  us,  I  grant;  but  I  fee  not  why  we  fhould  go  fo  high  as  to 

<  fuppofe  that  power  muft  be  divine/ 

<  If  the  offence,"  anfwered  I,  *  was  againft  God,  God  could  only  remit  the 
«  punifliment,  and  no  creature  of  God  could  poffibly  psy  him  more  fervice  than 

<  was  due  from  an  entire  dependant  on  his  Maker.     Therefore,  neither  angel, 

<  nor  faint,  nor  prophet,  could  redeem;  for  all  they  could  do,  was  but  the  dif- 

<  charge  of  their  own  mortal  debts,  and  cannot  be  called  a  work  of  media- 
'  tion  for   another,    wilh  regard  to  a  prophet  or  any  private   man ;  give  him 
«  the  utmoft  power  and  favour  with  God;  fuppofe  him  to  be  born   perfeft,  to 

<  pay  an  unfmning  obedience,    yet  he  ftill  has  paid  but  the  fervice  of  one  man, 

*  and  therefore  can  fatisfy  but  for  one  :    and  with   regard  to  angel,    genius,   or 
«  fuperior  being,   though  fuperior  to  man,  he  is  but  a  fervant  of  God,  and  a 
'  debtor  to  his  Creator,  to  whom  he  mult  for  ever  owe  all  poflible  fervice  and 

*  obedience.     Confidering  an  atonement  in  this  light,   O  Horam,   you  fee  no 
'  poflible  Saviour  but   one  equal  to  God  ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  there  be  many 
«  gods,  is  to  derogate  from  his  honour,  and  to  deny  his  government  and  power. 

*  Therefore  we  Chnftians  are  taughr,  that  the   Son   came  from  the  Father,  the 

*  Meflias,    whom  David  wimed  to  fee,  and  called  him  Lord;  of  whom  all  the 
'  prophets  in  the  books  of  the  prophecies   of  the  Ifrae'ntes   did  prophefy,  took 
«  upon   him  our  flefli,   that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fufTer  for  the  infirmities  of 
'  mankind;    and  truly,  I  think,    O  Horam,   that  this  ftupendous   inttance  of 
'  mercy  cannot  be  looked    upon  as  abfurd  or  unreafonable,  though  it  be  the 

*  mod  fupreme  declaration  of  God's  mercy  and  forgivenefs.    For  when  God  con- 

*  demns,  who  can  ranfom  but  God  himfelf  ?  or  to  whom,   think  you,  the  glory 
'  of  man's  redemption  could  be,  with  any  propriety,  attributed,  but  to  the  Lord 

*  of  all  mercies  ?' 

'  Mr.  Morell,'  faid  Horam,  *  there  is  reafon  and  truth  in  the  words  of  my 
'  friend ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  few  of  the  Chriftians  I  have  feen  think  J'o  feri- 

*  oufly  of   thefe  things  as  you  do:   profeflion  wirhout  practice,    and   faith  (I 
'  think  you  call  it  fo)  without  a  true  belief,  contents  your  brethren.     If  your 
'•religion  is  true,  how  wicked  are  the  greateft  part  of  the  Europeans!  I  can 

*  compare  them  only  to  filly  women,  who  ftrive  to  (hut  out  the  glories  of  the  me- 

*  ridian  fun,  that  they  may  poke  over  the  dull  light  of  an  offeniive  lamp.' 

My  friend -and  I  had  many  fuch  converfations,  but  this  in  particular  I  took 
down  as  foon  as  I  left  him;  becaufe,  I  confefs,  I  was  very  much  fhocked  at 
his  judicious  remarksj  and  I  am  fure  if  they  make  as  much  imprefiion  on  others 
as  they  did  on  me,  they  will  not  be  unferviceable  to  the  world,  fhould  ever  theie 
meets  fee  the  public  light. 

And  now  I  am  in  the  vein  of  writing,  and  recollecting  thefe  pafiages  between 
Horam  and  myfelf,  which  gave  me  great  pleafure,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning; 
one  particular,  which  pafled  between  us  previous  to  his  relation  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures to  me. 

We  were  difputing,  as  ufual,  on  religion,  and  Horam  was  remarkably  ftrenu- 
ous  in  contending  for  his  Prophet  Mahomet,  when  I  faid  to  him — *  Tell  me, 
then,  O  Horam,  fince  you  are  fo  bigotted  to  the  Mohammedan  religion,  what 
invitations  have  you  to  propofe,  mould  I  be  willing  to  enter  into  your  faith  ?' 
'  O  my  friend/  anfwered  Horam,  making  his  head,  *  I  too  well  underltand 
the  meaning  of  your  deceitful  requeft.  Yes,'  continued  he,  *  I  know  the 
profeflbrs  of  my  religion  are  apt  to  propofe  a  multitude  of  wives,  and  the 
pleafures  of  women,  to  thofe  who  will  embrace  our  faith;  but  thefe,  O 
Morell,  I  dare  not  promife,  for  I  am  fcnndalized  at  the  Mohammedans,  when 
I  refleft,  that  worldly  pleafures  are  all  that  we  promife  to  thofe  who  will  take 

*  the  name  of  Mahomet  for  their  prophet;  but  furely  the  young  only  can  pro- 

*  -pofe  fuch  pleafures,  and  the  young  can  only  be  captivated  by  them.     Worldly 

'joys 
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«  joys  are  mean  incitements  to  the  love  of  Alia,  and  impure  embraces  but  little 

*  iigns  of  purett  faith  :  had  I  an  ineftimable  gem,  fluniU  I  honour  it  by  placing 

*  it  in  the  mire  !  or  would  any  one  believe  that  I  had  trcafured  it  up  amidlt  the 
«   filth  of  the  eaith  !' 

The  morel  converted  with  Horam,  the  more  rcafon  had  I  to  admire  both  his 
natural  and  acquired  talents:  he  was  a  bier  )t  to  no  religion,  and  had  as  few 
prepofleflions  as  ever  I  met  with  in  man.  By  his  difcoorje,  I  found  he  had  tra- 
velled into  many  parts  of  the  world;  and,  by  his  fenfible  reflexions,  perceived 
that  he  had  made  a  noble  ufe  of  his  (tudies  and  travels.  This  made  me  very 
<k-ii:ous  of  hearing  an  ..ccount  of  his  life;  which,  after  fome  length  of  acquaint, 
ance,  he  indulged  n>e  in. 

*  I  came,'  laid    he,  «  from  the  confines  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  mother 

*  which  bore  me  w^s  the  widow  of   Adenam  Afmar,  the   Iman  of  Ferabad  j 
'  fhe  lived  on  the  contribution  of  my  father's  friends,  who  was  adored,  whea 
'  Jiving,    for   his  piety  and  devotion;    and   thofe  who  fupported  her,   fpared  no 

*  pains  or  colt  in  my  education,  that  I  might  tread  in  the  fteps  of  Adenam  my 
c  father. 

'  At  twelve  years  of  age,  my  friends  fent  me  in  the  caravans  to  Mouful,  to 
'  ftudy  under  Acham,  the  molt  learned  of  the  Teachers  of  the  law  of  Mahomet. 

*  Wirh  this  fage  I  continued  for  nine  years,  and  officiated  for  him  in  themofques 

*  of  Mouful;  till  Alhoun,  the  bafliaw  of  Diarbec,  taking  occafion  to  quarrel 

*  with  our  cadie,  marched  towards  Mouful,  and   utterly  deftroyed   the  place, 

*  carrying  away  with  him  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  fold  fot 
'  flaves.     Among  this   number   was  Horam,   the  friend  of  thy  bofom;  who, 

*  though  an  Iman,  was  neverthelefs  Jent  to  Aleppo  by  the  avaricious  bafliaw| 
'  and  fold  to  an  Englim  merchant. 

4  With  this  pcrfon,  whole  name  was  Wimbleton,  I  lived  for  feveral  years} 
'  and  having  a  ready  memory,  I  applied  myfeif  to  learn  the  Engli/h  language, 
«  and  ferved  him  in  the  quality  of  an  interpreter. 

4  My  mailer  finding  me  more  faithful  and  ufeful,  foon  employed  me  to  traf- 
«  fick  for  him  in  the  inland  countries,  and  I  travelled  with  the  caravans  into 

*  molt   parts  of  Amafi;*,  Turcomania,  Armenia,  Curdiftan,  and  Pcrfuj    and 

*  executing  my  commiflions  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  my  mailer,  he  .gave  me  my 
'  liberty,  upon   condition  that  I  would,  during  his  life,  ferve  him  in  th2  capa- 
'  city  of  fteward.     I  accepted  with  th  inks  his  bounteous  offer,  and  Alia  made 
'  ihe  time  of  my  fervitude  as  the  (hadow  before  tht  fun. 

'  Within  two  years  my  matter  ('.ltd,  and  commanded  me  on  his  death-bed  to 
'  make  up  his  effects,  and  fend  or  carry  them  to  England  to  his  brother,-  whoj 
'  he  fa  id,  but  little  deferved  (hem,  (but  the  grave  fhould  not  be  entti-jd  by 
'  thofe  who  were  at  enmity)  allowing  me  a  quarter  part  for  my  lubfiftence; 
41  For  freedom,"  faid  he,  "  without  property,  is  but  an  obligation  to  change, 
4<  perhaps  a  good  matter  for  a  worfe." 

*  I  was  greatly  affecled  at  the  death  of  my  mafter,  and  refolved  to  undertake 

*  the  journey  to  England    n   perfon,  referving  only   one-tenth  of  njy   maiter's 
'  fortune,  which  was  fufficient  to  fatiify  (he  defnes  of  one  whole  hope   was 
'  not  fixed  on  the  pleasures  of  lift. 

'  Having  collected  my  mailer's  ^fivcls,  I  pafled  through  the  Mediterranean 
'  to  Leghorn,  and  horn  theme  to  Pat  is,  and  Ib  by  Calais  to  Loiniuii.  Jn  'he 
'  countries  which  I  pa  Herd,  I  faw  \\ith  furpr.zc  the  ma^inficence  of  the  Po- 
4  pi(h  religion;  whcje,  however,  cc.  ms  to  poi  ;t  of  moral 

«  duties,   and  fuperrtition  is  clothed  in  the  v<'friwnts  of  fVith.     J  was  fui prized 
«   to  tin;!  fuch    abluidities   in  Furope,  where  I  \  .1  by  my  mafter  to  ex- 

«   p<-£t   the   moft  ratiunal   cuftoms,  and   tiie   purcft   light   of  virtue  and  religion. 

*  But  the  female  glance  wjl!   not   alwa\s  ;  ;  expofed,  and   the  veils  of 

*  the  eaft   would    V.-L!!    become  the  fac>_s  cf   t   •    1  ino^eitn   ladits.      lotfii  per- 

*  ceived  a   cuftomary   monotony  in  the  pu\eis  ct  Chriflian   pii-lls,   nn-l  i 

*  vom  of  devotion   was  burird  in  th.e  unni'-.'ning  gerturo  .      In 
'  the  ealt  we   fall  low  before  Alia,  v                                        petitions;  but  in  Eu- 
4   rope,   Chtiftians   Ir^ni  as  uncouccine.!  in  i!'<                         in  il.iir  hoults  of  re- 

*  iitlhineui,  and  cften  as  loquacioui  and  ia;niliar.     liut  this  I  have  obieived 

'  ir.ore 
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f  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.      Indeed, 
«  the  Englifli  behave  as  though  they  were  wifer  than  the  God  they  pretend  to 

*  worfhip  j   they  attend  him  with  great  indifference,  and  if  the  face  is  an  in- 
'  dex  of  the  mind,  a  by-ftander  may  perceive,  that  when  they  meet  together 

*  to  worfliip  their  Deity,  they  think  of  every  thing  but  of  religion.     Perhaps 
«  a  variety  of  attitudes  is,  among  Chriftians,  a   mark  of  the  higheft  adoration  j 

*  if  fb,  the  Englifli  are  the  moft  meritorious  devotees  I  ever  beheld.     Some  are 
8  fitting,  fome  are  ftanding,  forne  are  lolling,  fome  are  yawning,  fome    are 

'even  fleeping,  and  all  thefe  varieties  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  part  of 
8  their  worfhip ;  fo  that  a  ftranger  would  imagine,  that  there  was  a  great  di- 
8  verfity  of  opinion  among  Chriftians,  even  in  the  fame  church,  which  was  the 
8  mod  decent  and  becoming  pofture  for  a  finner  to  ufe  before  a  God  of  puri*. 
«  ty  j  for  fo  I  think  the  Chriftians  call  their  Deity.  But  I  will  hot  trouble  you 
c  with  my  obfervations,  which  were  chiefly  religious,  as  my  firft  ftudies  in 
8  life  naturally  led  me  to  obferve  the  different  modes  of  religion  among  man* 
8  kind. 

<  I  waited  upon  the  brother  of  my  deceafed  mailer  with  a  faithful  account  of 

*  his  effects,  and  informed  him  how  generous  my  matter  had  been  to  me,  in  al- 
8  lotting  me  one  quarter  of  his  effects. 

*  Mr.  Edward  Wimbleton  changed  colour  at  my  relation  ;  the  death  of  his 
8  brother  did  not  feem  to  afFeft  him  fo  much  as  my  declaration  that  my  mafter 

*  had  been  fo  beneficent  to  me. 

'  I  was  grieved  to  obferve  this  behaviour  in  a  Chriftian ;  and  to  find  that  a 

*  man,  in  the  mod  enlightened  kingdom  of  the  earth,  mould  think  fo  avarici- 

*  oufly  of  riches,  and  mew  fo  little  refpeft  to  his  benefactor  and  brother. 

«  But  I  haftened  «:o  relieve  his  difquietude,  as  it  is  my  maxim  to  make  every 
8  one  as  happy  as  I  can,  leaving  juftice  and  judgment  to  the  eternal  Alia. 

"  Though  my  mafter  has  been  thus  indulgent,  Sir,"  faid  I,  "  yet  I  did  not 
8*  think  it  decent  in  me  to  reward  myfelf  fo  amply,  as  his  partial  fondnefs  might 
tf  fancy  I  deferved,  and  therefore  I  have  only  taken  one- tenth  part,  and  the  reft 
«  I  am  ready  to  deliver  up  to  you." 

8  Mr.  Edward  Wimbleton  was  pleafed  at  my  anfwer.  "  Modefty  and  de- 
8f  cency,"  faid  he,  "  are  the  mod  ufeful  attendants  on  thofe  who  were  born  to 
*<  ferve  j  and  I  commend  your  fidelity  to  my  brother,  in  not  prefuming  to  take 
8<  that  which  ficknefs  only,  and  an  impaired  judgment,  might  influence  him  to 
*'  lavifh  and  fquander  away.  He  always  was  too  generous,  he  hurt  his  fortune 
c<  here  in  England  formerly  by  the  fame  vice,  and  much  good  counfel  have  I 
8*  given  him  ere  now  on  that  topick,  when  he  wanted  to  perfuade  me  to  lend  him 
**  money,  to  make  up  his  broken  affairs  j  but  I  rather  advifed  him  to  feek  his 
€t  fortune  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  I  had  fupplied  him  here,  he  never  had 
*'  gone  to  Aleppo,  or  been  the  man  he  was  when  he  died.'"* 

'  He  then  commended  my  fidelity  to  my  mafter,  and  commanded  me  to  wait 
upon  him  the  next  morning.  This  I  did,  and  took  with  me  the  will  of  the 
deceafed,  wherein  my  legacy  was  fpecified ;  and  I  found  it  not  ufelefs  to 
me. 

8  Mr.  Edward  Wimbleton,  when  he  faw  me  in  the  moming,  abufed  me  much  ; 
calling  me  many  names,  which  were  a  reflection  on  my  country  and  my  reli- 
gion. Thefe  I  fubmitted  to  patiently,  confidering  how  often  the  Chriftians  are 
abufed  and  ftigrhatized  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  But  his  threats  were 
fucceeded  by  more  alarming  feverities  j  for  opening  his  counting  houfe  door, 
he  beckoned  to  fome  ruffians,  who  called  themfelves  officers  of  juftice,  and 
commanded  them  to  feize  me,  and  carry  me  to  prifon,  as  a  debtor  to  him.  I 
infifted  that  I  ^>wed  no  man  any  thing.  To  this  my  matter's  brother  anfwered, 
that  I  had  cajoled  him  with  a  falfe  ftory  of  my  honefty  and  moderation,  and 
under  pretence  of  not  taking  a  quarter  of  his  brother's  fortune  which  was  left 
me,  I  had  taken  a  tenth  part,  when  in  reality  none  was  left  me. 
8  To  this  I  anfwered,  that  I  could  produce  my  matter's  will,  which  was 
roperly  attefted  j  and  that  I  had  a  friend  in  London,  a  gentleman  who  had 
long  refident  in  Aleppo,  who  had  cautioned  me  to  be  watchful  of  his 
C  5  dealings  | 
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*  dealings  ;  that  if  tlie  officers  had  the  power  of  the  law,  they  might  ufe  It  ;  but 
'   If  not,  my  fiicnd  would  intoim  againtyMr.  Wiinblctcn,  if  he  did  not  meet  me 
'  on  the  Bxch:uH;e  by  two  o'clock. 

'  At  this  in'lant  we  heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door;  at  which  Mr. 
'  V/imb!eton  turned  pale,  and  the  officers,  if  fuch  they  were,  looked  aghaft  ; 

*  I  took  advantage  of  their  consternation,  and  hurried  out  of  the  counting - 
'  houle  to  the  ftrect  door,  and  faw  my  dear  friend  with  feveral  gentlemen  behind 
'  him. 

"  Sir/'  Aid  T,  "  you  are  come  in  time  to  fave  me  from  the  defigns  of  feveral 
tc  ill-looking  men.  Mr.  Wimblcton  charges  me  with  impofition  j  but  I  have 
"  in  my  pocket  the  will  of  my  maftcr." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Wimbleton?"  laid  my  friend  j  "  is  there  no  fervant  in  the 
<l  houfe  ?"  And  he  knocked  again. 

"  This,  Sir,"  faid  I,  "is  the  counting-houfe,"  (pointing  to  the  doorj)  "Heft 
*'  him  in  it  with  feveral  men,  whom  he  called  officers  of  juftice." 

'  My  friend  then   rapped  at  the  door  of  the  counting-houfe,  and  was  told 

*  from  within,  that  Mr.  Wirnblcton-  law  no  company,  nor  did  any  bufinefs  that 

*  day. 

"  Well,"  anfwered  my  friend,  "  I  am  not  much  concerned  about  that,  as  I 
"  have  refcued  a  poor  ftranger  from  deftruftion." 

'  We  quitted  the  houfe  of  my  matter's  brother,  and  my  friend  carried  me  to 

*  the  'Change,  and  declared  to  every  one  theufage  I  had  met  with,  and  the  right 
«  I  had  to  infift  on  a  quarter  of  my  mailer's  effects.    But  how  was   I  furprizcd 

*  to  find,  that  my  behaviour,  fo  far  from  being  applauded,  was  laughed  at  by 

*  every  one  !     *'  It  is  a  pity  hefliould  have  any,"  laid  one,  «'  lince  he  knows  no 
"  better  how  to  make  ule  of  it." — "  I  mould  fufpecV  faid  another,  "  that  he 
'*  really  had  no  right  to  any  ;    for  what  man  upon  earth  who  might  have  had  a 
"  quarter,  would  be  fatisfied  with  a  tenth  ?" 

«  In  fhort,  every  one  afked  to  fee  the  will  j  which,  being  read,  cleared  all  doubt 
'  and  difpute. 

'  But  now  a  different  clamour  arofe  j  and  my  friend,  and  all  that  were  pre* 

*  fent,  advifed  me  to  profecute  Mr.  Wimbleton  for  my  whole  legacy. 

"  Gentlemen,"  faid  I,  "  I  never  wifhed  for  more  than  I  have  j  every  man 
««  ought  to  fet  bounds  to  his  defiresj  mine  are,  I  blefs  Heaven,  amply  indulged  3 
*{  to  have  more  than  enough  is  needlefs,  is  burdenfome;  too  much  rain  does 
"  not  nourifli,  but  caufes  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  rot  and  decay.  There  is  a 
tf  wind  which  filleth  the  fails  of  the  mill,  and  there  is  a  wind  which  deftroyeth 
tf  by  over-much  power." 

««  The  man,"  faid  they  all,  u  is  befide  himfclf  j  he  has  fooled  away  his 
"  wealth,  he  knows  not  the  value  of  riches." 

"  Befide,"  continued  I,  "  gentlemen,  I  cannot  accept  of  fuch  obligations  as 
"  are  unreafonable:  the  bounty  of  my  matter  bore  no  proportion  to  my  merit  ; 
"  though  his  munificence  was  great,  yet  it  ftiould  not  deftroy  the  humility  of  my 
*'  own  thoughts  j  but,  exclulive  of  all  thefe  coufiderations,  I  have  already  given 
"  up  the  remainder  to  my  matter's  brother,  I  have  refigned  all  pretenfions  to  that 
•'  which  I  never  thought  I  meriud  or  defervcd." 

"  That,  indeed,"  faid  they,  "  is  bad;  but  did  you  fign  any  fuch  releafe f 
*'  did  you  fay  it  before  witnefTcs?  has  Mr.  Wimbleton  any  proof  to  bring 
•*  againlt  you  ?  If  it  was  only  between  yourfelves,  the  law  will  take  no  notice 
'*  of  his  evidence,  and  you  may  proceed  fafely  againft  him." 

4<  Mr.  Wimbleton's  proofs,"  faid  I,  "  are  of  little  confequence  to  me;  Ibear 
tc  within  myfelf,  a  witncfs  and  record  of  all  my  actions.  One  who  will  notac- 
"  (juit  me,  though  the  judgment  of  princes  fliould  pronounce  me  guiltlefs." 

"  This  poor  man,"  laid  they,  "  has  a  comical  way  of  talking  and  thinking; 
ct  but  I  believe  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  he  will  never  rife  in  the 
«  world." 

*  After  this,  mod  of  them  left  me  :    and  one  of  the  few  that  ftaid,  faid— 
"  Stranger,  I  admire  your  notions,  your  contentment,  and  your  modefty  j 
41  but  give  me  leave  to  fay,  you  are  negle6\)ng  the  publick  welfare,  while  you 

"  endeavour 
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**  endeavour  to  provide  only  for  your  own  private  advantage.  To  bring 
«  an  infamous  man  to  juftice  is  a  debt  you  owe  to  the  publick,and  what 
*'  you  recover  from  him,  you  may  reafonably  lay  out  in  fome  publick  fervice. 
««  This  is  the  great  law  of  fociety  ;  and  to  do  good  to  multitudes,  is  fur 
««  more  preferable  than  the  private  fatjsfaftion  of  eating  or  drinking  to  our- 
*'  felves  alone.1' 

«'  Sir,"  anfwered  I,  "  your  notions  alfo  are  right  ;  but,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
"  what  opportunity  have  I  of  bringing  an  offender  to  jnftice,  unlefs  I  demand 
««  from  him  what  lhave  already  freely  delivered  up  to  him  ?  The  publick  furely 
"  cannot  require  the  facrifice  of  my  confcience,  nor  can  publick  juftice  be  ex- 
««  alted  through  private  vices." 

"  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  I  mail  fay  no  more  than  this  j  the  law  has  befriended  you 
««  in  your  prefent  cafe  ;  Mr.  Wimbleron  is  in  your  power,  and  you  are  to 
fl  blame  if  you  let  him  efcape  :  nay,  let  me  tell  yon,  the  world  has  reafon  to 
««  expeft  this  from  you  ;  and  he  who  hides  an  offender  from  juftice  is  little  bet- 
w  ter  than  the  knave  who  commits  the  offence." 

*  At  this  they  all  left  me,  and  a  new  fet  of  gazers  fucceeded,  whom  I  avoided 
'  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  leaving  the  place  j  and  having  returned  to  my  lodg- 
4  ings,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  fcene  that  was  paffed. 

"  The  refinements  of  Europe,"  faid  I,  "  are  too  fubtile for  the  grofs  under- 
«4  (landing  of  an  Afiatick  ;  and  I  was  rrriftaken  when  I  thought  that  virtue  had 
*c  the  fame  outlines  m  every  community. 

•  4t  Trafnck  is  the  prophet  cf  the  Europeans,  and  wealth  is  their  Alia.  I  will, 
tf  however,  remain  among  them  till  I  have  learned  their  fciences,  whofe  roots 
*'  firfl  grew  in  Afia,  but  whofe  fruit  is  with  thefe  Ions  of  care." 

*  Wilh  this  reiolution,  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  thofe  fciences 
'  which  are  fo  juftly  admired  in  the  Eaft.     I  ftudied  the  power  of  figures,  and 
'  found  my  mind  enlightened  hy  the  application  of  a  few  magical  Arabick  cha-* 

*  rafters  j  with  nine  figures   I  was    taught  to  meafure  the  great  parent  of  day, 

*  and  to  calculate  the  dirtance  of  the  liars  of  heaven  j  to  foietel   the  baneful 

*  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  to  prophefy   unto   kingdoms  and  nations 

*  thelofs  of  the  light  of  heaven  ;  by  thefe  talifmans  of  fcience  could  I  meafure 
'  the  inacceflible  heights  of  the  mountains,  and  the  wide  furface  of  the  deep, 

*  and  threaten   the  earth  with  the  portentous  appearance  of  terrifying  comets, 
'  Think  not,  therefore,  O  More!!,  that  I  fpared  either  trouble  or  time  to  arrive 

*  at  the  depths  of  mathematical  knowledge.      I  adored  that  bright  confteilation 

*  of  the  North,  the  Heaven -taught  Newton,  with  whom  I  often  held  fuch  con- 

*  verie,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  are  faid  to  hold  with  the  Genii  of  man- 
'•  kind.     Ifaw  him  bring  down  the  moon  from  the  realms  of  night,  to  influence 

*  and  actuate  the  tides  of  the  fea,  and  heard  him  read  in  his  books  the  laws  of 
'  the  tumultuous  ocean  ;  he  marked  the  courfes  of  the  ftars  with  his  wand,  and 
'  reduced  excentrick  orbs  to  the  obedience  of  his  fyftem.     He  caught  the  fwift- 
«  flying  light,   and  divided  it's  rays  j  he  marmalied  the  emanations  of  the  fun 

*  under  their  different-coloured  banners,  and  gave  fymmetry  and  order  to  the 
'  glare  of  day  ;  he  explained  the  dark  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  feemed  ac* 
«  quainted  with  the  dictates  of  Heaven. 

*  Such  a  mafter  over-payed  all  the  toils  I  had  taken  in  my  voyage  to  England  j 

*  and  what  I  could  not  find  in  the  publick  reforts  of  the  merchants,  I  discovered 
'  in  the  clofets  of  the  learned. 

'  It  was  matter  of  great  furprize  ard  joy  to  an  ignorant  and  bigotted  Afiatick, 
'  to  be  thus  let  loofe  from  his  narrow  prejudices,  into  an  immeafurable  fyftem  of 

*  planets  and  worlds  5  to  look  with  contempt  at  the  Cafpian  Sea,  delineated  on 
'  the  artificial  globe,  which  was  once  like  a  boundlefs  profpeft  before  my  eyes  j 

*  and  dilccver,  with  a  motion  of  my  finger,  all' the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ex- 

*  pofed  to  my  view.    But  then,  when  the  wide  extent  of  fea  and  lancf  had  filled 
'  my  mind,  to  look  on  all  as  a  fmall  attendant  planet  on  the  fun,  and  on  the 
4  fun  itfelf  as  but  ohe  among  a  thoufand  ftars,  of  equal,  if  not  fuperior  magni- 
'  tude  ;  my  whole  foul  was  loft  in  the  long,  long-extended  idea,  and  I  feemed 

*  but  as  an  invifible  atom  amidft  ten  thoufand  worlds  ! 

*  £Ior  did  my  refearches  end  here ;  I  attended  my  friend  to  Cambridge,  and 

C  %  *  examined 
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'"txamined  with  him  the  fyftems  of  the  natural  philofophers.     I  was  pieafed  to 

«  fee  facts  preferred  to  hypothecs,  and  nature  dictating  her  own  laws.     I  traced 

*  with  admiration  the  principles  of  mechanifm,   and  faw  the  regular  fcale  of 
'  multiplied  power  by  which  Archimedes  would  have  moved  the  earth.     The 
«  fecrets,  too,  of  chemiftry,  were  laid  open  before  me  j  inert  matter  was  engaged 

*  in  warlike  commotion,  and  fire  was  brought  down  from  Heaven  to  entertain 
'  me.     But  it  was  not  amuftment  without  inftruction,  nor  the  caufe  of  admira- 
'  tion  unfruitful  in  knowledge  j  I  heard  the  reafonings  of  the  philofophers  on 
«  thefe  fuhjc£h,  and  confidered  their  conclufions  ;  and  I  often  fmiled  to  fee  op- 
'  pof.te  opinions  arifing  from,  and  fupported  by,  the  fame  experiments.     This 

*  taught  me  at  once  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  folly  of  man.     I  found  ig- 
'  norance  growing  on  knowledge,  and  that  the  mazes  of  learning  were  leading 
«  me  to  their  original  entrance.     I  arrived  at  the  fame  place  of  uncertainty  from 

<  whence  I  fet  out  ;  with  this  difference,  I  was  aflured  of  human  ignorance, 
'  while  others  were  preparing  to  be  deceived  by  a  (hew  of  learning.     I  left  this 
'  feat  of  knowledge  pu  nil  ing  their  circle  of  ftudies,  concluding  from  what  I  had 
«  feen,  that  fcience  is  no  farther  ufeful  than  as  it  conduces  to  the  improvement 
'  of  life;   and  that  to  know,  and  not  to  practife,  is  like  him  who  is  bufy  in  the 
4  feed-time,  and  idle  in  harveft. 

*  Having  joined  a  knowledge  of  phyfick  and  hiftory  to  the  fciences  I  was  before 
'  mailer  of,  I  began  to  pant  after  my  native  land,  where  there  was  a  wide  field 

*  open  to  difplay  my  knowledge. 

*  But  war,  which  is  the   bane  of  fcience,  prevented  my  journey  to  Aleppo. 
«  The  regions   of  Afia  being  barred  from  my  approach  in  the  Mediterranean, 

*  were  yet  open  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  a  fleet  being  deilined  for  thofe  parts,  I  en- 

*  tercd  as  a  paffenger  in  one  of  the  company's  Ihips,  and  arrived,  after  a  tedious 

*  paffage,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

*  In  the  progrefs  of  my  voyage,  my  intellectual  knowledge  was  confirmed, 
'  and  I  was  pie  .fed  to  add  experience  to  fcience.     The  wonders  of  the  deep  are 

*  not  lefs  magnificent  than  the  rude  and  enchanting  fcenery  of  the  majeftick 

*  mountains  ;  and  waves  are  hurled  on  waves  by  contending  ftorms,  till  mi- 
'  wick  Alps  appears  equal  in  horror  to  the  true  ;  but  he  who  is  certain  that  hi* 

*  life  is  never  a  moment  in  his  own  power,  will  be  as  calm  in  the  tempeft  as 

*  when  he  runs  before  the  breeze.     It  is  of  little  confequence,  whether  the  worm 
'  or  the   loud  thunder  deftroys  us;  whether  the  tarth  open  and  fwallow  up  a 
e  nation,  or  whether  that  people  go  down  to  their  graves  the  fingle  victims  of 
«  der;th. 

<  I  refided  feme  tim?  in  Bengal,  before  I  could  find  any  opportunity  of  pro- 
«  ceedin^  to  the  Mogul's  court,  where  I  had  refolved  to  fetk  for  preferment. 

*  The  monarchs  of  the  Eaft  are  fond  of  the  European  fciences  ;  they  in  fome 
'  meafuie  tol-  rate  the  religion  of  the  Jduits,  that  they  may  be  benefited  by  th» 
'  ingenious  labours  of  that  insinuating  fociety:  but  they  are  no  friends  to  the 
'  Chriilian  fai'hj  and  the  milftonary  who  was  to  depend  on  his  religion  only, 
'  would  foon  fall  a  facrifice  to  either  the  Mohammedan  doctors,  or  the  Indian 
«  bramins.  But,  at  prefem,relig  on  is  the  pretended  motive  of  the  Jefuits  travels 
'  into  India,  though  perhaps  thry  are  as  little  zealous  to  propagate  the  true 

*  doctfines  of  Chriiiianity  as  thole  they  ferve  are  to  believe  them.     They  are 
«  good  mathematicians,  but  bad  faints,  unlefs  where  they  expect  fome  temporal 
'  advantage  from  the  propagation  of  their  faith. 

«  Nothing,  therefore,  but  their  ui'efnl  knowledge,  could  prevail  upon  the 
'  Eaftern  monarchs  to  carefs  a  fociety  whom  all  Afia  defpifes.  The  machina- 
'  tions  of  thefe  fathers,  though  earned  on  by  art,  are  yet  betrayed  by  the  proud 
'  fpiiit  of  thofe  who  conduct  them,  and  their  fate  is  determined  whenever  the 

<  Afntick'   fh  il  have   itarned  their  fciences.     Thefe  reflections  induced  me  to 
'   ftudy  th(  European  arts,  ai.d  1  m  .de  no  doubt  but  that  my  preleme  would  be 
«  ac.  hf  court  of  the  ^teat  Mogul.  My  lurnnks  were  not  unjult  •.  I 

<  made  mynl.  known  to  the  nabobs  -<nd  the  vizirs  of  the  courtj  and  being  pro^ 
«   \  .       ,   .:    c  :MC  fet  of  ihe  belt  uvatliematical  inftruments,  and  a  portable 
'  apparatus  in  pnilofophy.   1  was  heard  with  pleufuie,  and  attended  to  with  ad* 

*  miiation  j  my  faint'  foon  reached  the  Mogul's  ears,  and  that  mighty  monarch 

<  ordered  the  wcndafu!  philofopher  of  the  liatt  into  his  prefence. 

<  My 
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*  My  knowledge  and  experiments  raifed  the  fufpicion  of  the  Mogul,  and  ha 
«  fancied  that  I  was  a  Jeiuit  difguifed.  Ten  learned  Mohammedan  do&or» 

<  were  ordered  to  examine  me.     I  went  through  my  ablutions  and  purifications, 
«  and  the  hidden  ceremonies  of  the  religion  of  our  prophet.     I  explained  to 
«  them  my  birth  and  manner  of  life,  and  told  them  under  whofe  in(hu<5tions  I 
«  had  imbibed  the  precepts  of  the  faithful.     I  painted  to  them  the  days  of  my 

<  flavery,  and  my  education  in  Britain,  the  land  of  icience.     I  declared  to  them. 
«  finally,  my  deiire  of  implanting  in  Afia  the  feeds  of  that  learning  which  I  ha4 
«  gathered  in  Europe,  and  befought  their  afliftanceto  cultivate  and  ripen  the  great 

*  defign. 

«  My  brethren  were  amazed  at  my  difcourfe,  and  rejoiced  at  my  fuccefs;  they 

<  haftened  to  difcover  my  intentions  to  the  Mogul,  and  to  aflfure  him  of  ray  up- 
«  rightnefs  and  truth.     That  powerful  monarch  was  enraptured  at  my  defign, 

*  and  immediately  ordered  me  a  building  in  his  palace.     He  daily  fent  for  me  to 
«  exhibit  the  amazing  effe&s  of  my  art,  and  employed  me  in  mathematical  and 

*  aftronomical  labours. 

'  Being  returned  to  my  own  religion,  I  begged  leave  again  to  officiate  as  an 
«  Iman  of  our  law.  I  preached  to  tht  people  at  my  leifure,  and  read  in  the 
«  book  of  our  prophet  before  them. 

«  Alia  profpered  my  labours,  and  my  fame  was  extended  over  Afia.     Refpeft 

<  and  honour  were  on  my  right-hand,  and  my  left  was  as  the  handmaid  of  fci- 

*  ence.     Aurengzebe,  the  great  conqueror  of  the  earth,  was  my  friend,  and  he 

*  placed  the  Sultan  Ofmir,  his  fon,  under  my  tuition. 

«  Ofmir  was  but  five  years  old  when  the  Mogul  intrufted  him  to  me. 

"  Let  virtue  be  the  bafis  of  knowledge,  and  let  knowledge  be  as  a  flave  be- 
«'  fore  her." 

«  Such  were  the  words  of  Aurengzebe.  I  heard,  and  fell  proftrate,  and  applied 
«  myfelf  to  the  inftru&ion  of  my  infant  charge. 

«  And  now  it  was,  O  Morrell,  that  I  conceived  the  purpofe  of  difguifmg  the 

*  true  doclrines  of  morality,  under  the  delightful  allegories  of  romantick  inchant- 

*  ment.     Mine  eye  had  feen  the  great  varieties  of  nature,  and  the  powers  of  my 
e  fancy  could  recal  and  realize  the  images.     I  was  pleafed  with  mine  own  in- 

*  ventions,  and  hoped  to  find  that  virtue  would  fteal  into  the  breaft,  amidft  the 

*  flowers  of  language  and  description. 

'  My  Jettons,  though  defigned  only  for  the  young  prince,  were  read  and  ad- 

*  mired  by  the  whole  court.     Ofmir  alone  was  difph-afed  at  them;  his  mind  was 

*  not  difpofed  to  attention :   he  curfed  the  hours  of  his  confinement;  he  read 

*  without  benefit  j  he  admired  vice  in  all  it's  deformity,  and  defpifed  the  leffbns 
'  of  virtue  and  goodnefs  \  or  if  they  made  a  flight  impreflion  on  him,  it  was  but 

*  for  a  moment,  and  vice  had  it's  ufual  afcendency. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  Afia  received  with  pleafure  the  lefTons  of  Horam  the  fon. 
*.  of  Afmar;  but  yet  what  was  Afia,  or  the  whole  world,  while  one  unconquer- 

*  able  mind  was  left,  for  whom  alone  they  were  firft  intended!   But  although 
?  various  countries  were  my  admirers,  the  maxims  of  Horam  had  no  effect  on 
9  the  lives  of  thofe  whp  commended  my  writings.     This  made  me  pine  when, 
'  the  branches  of  honour  overfhadowed  me,  and  fink  under  fears  which  none  but 

*  myfelf  might  have  entertained. 

«  Ofmir  grew  up  under  my  care,  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  be  called  the 
'  preceptor  of  the  moft  abandoned  of  mankind.  In  a  few  years  he  became  a 
'  monfter  and  a  man.  It  was  then  Horam  was  deftined  to  feel  the  weight  of 

*  -his  malice. 

*  Aurengzebe  perceived  the  haughtinefs  and  the  vicious  principle  of  his  fon, 
'  and  made  no  doubt  but  that  lie  would  foon  afpire  to  his  throne.     This  made 
'  the  piudent  monarch  refolve  to  take  all  power  from  him.     Ofmir  was  con- 
«  fined  by  the  order  of  the  Mogul,  and  but  a  few  chofen  attendants  fuffered  to 
'  fee  him. 

*  The  malicious  prince,  finding  himfelf  curbed  by  the  authority  of  his  father, 

*  and  fuppofing  me  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  confinement,  accufed  me  to  his  atten- 
'  dants  of  advifing  him  to  feize  on  the  throne  of  India.     The  pretended  confef- 
?  fion  was  carried  to  the  Mogul,  and  ignominious  chains  thrown  over  me.    The 

«  fultanj 
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*  fultans  rind  the  nabobs  were  all  pleafed  at  my  fate.     I  wondered  not  at  tftfl 
4  licklenefs  of  the  courtiers,  but  was  a(tonilhed  at  the  malice  of  Ofmir. 

'  In  a  few  days  I  was  drawn  out  of  a  dungeon,  whither  I  had  been  ordered, 
'  nnd  brought  before  Aurengzcbe.  That  monarch  had  a/Turned  the  imperial 

*  frown,  but  I  ftiw  the  beams  of  mercy  in  his  eye.     He  ordered  my  chains  to  be 

*  taken  off,  and  commanded  the  (laves  and  courtiers  to  withdraw. 

•  When  we  were  alone,  I  proftratcd  myfelf  before  him,  and  remained  on  the 
«  earth. 

««  Rife,  O  Horam,"  faid  Aurengzcbe  ;  "  rife,  thou  faithful  fervant  j  I  do  not 
"  believe  the  accufation  againit  thee.  Declare  thine  own  innocence,  and  I  fhall 
•*  be  perfuaded  of  the  truth." 

«f  Rather,"  faid  I,  "  O  matter  of  the  world,  let  Horam  thy  flave  perifli,  than 
*'  that  the  truth  of  Ofmir,  thy  fon,  be  queltioned.  Yes,  I  do  confefs  I  have  of- 
"  ten  counfelled  the  prince  to  afpire  to  the  virtues  of  truth,  wifdom,  juftice,  and 
"  moderation,  the  great  ornaments  of  thy  throne,  and  I  think  my  life  fhould 
"  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  prefumption.  Ill-fated  Horam,"  continued  I,  burfting 

*  into  tears,  for  my  lu-srt  was  overcharged,  "  how  are  thy  endeavours  fruftrated, 
««  and  how  is  the  fruit  of  thy  labour  blafted  !" 

"  Blotted,  indeed,  thou  good  old  man  I"  faid  Aurengzebe  j  "  for  I  muft  ei- 
«'  thcr  r.ccule  my  firlt-born  of  the  utmoft  meannefs,  or  my  faithful  flave  of  re- 
'*  bellion.  There  is  oneway  left  to  me.  Depart  from  the  court,  Horam  ;  thou 
"  fhalt  have  yearly  athoufand  fequins  of  gold.  But  on  thy  faith  declare  to  me, 
<*  that  thou  wilt  never  leave  my  empire  ;  I  cannot  myfelf  employ  thee,  and  yet, 
"  O  Horam,  I  cannot  iofe  thee." 

'  I  fell  again   proftrate  at  the  feet  of  Aurengzebe  ;    I  thanked  the  merciful 

*  prince  for  his  continued  goodncfs,  and  I  prayed  aloud  to  the  great  Alia,  to 

*  change  the  heart  of  the  ill-fated  Ofmir. 

4  Aurengzebe  gave  me  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  bid  me  depart  filently  in 

*  the  night  to  the  utmolt  confines  of  his  empire. 

'  I  obeyed  with  cheailulnefs;  and,  by  the  afTiftance  of  a  nabob,  who  was  my 
friend,  and  whom  Aurengztbe  had  ordered  to  take  care  of  me,  I  travelled  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  thence,  by  fea,  to  this  fettlement  of  your 
countrymen  ;  where  I  have  bought  up  every  copy  of  my  una-  ailing  inftruftions 
that  I  could  meet  with,  and  have  comityitted  them  to  the  flamesj  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  god  of  the  Pagans  I* 
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f*^      «**   ATN  A  and  Coulor,  the 
tf  )»  children  of  Giualar,  the 

V  P.  rf  ImanofTerki,  were  the 
pride  of  their  parents, 
and  the  wonder  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mazande- 
ran.  Their  aged  father  took,  tliem  daily 
into  a  grove  of  oranges  and  citrons, 
which  furrounded  a  fountain  in  his 
garden  j  and  feating  them  under  the 
fhadow  of  thole  fragrant  trees,  befide 
the  pure  bafbn,  after  he  had  firtt  dipped 
them  in  it's  waters,  to  wafh  away  the 
bad  impreflions  of  the  world,  he  thus 
began  his  inftru&ive  leflbn  : 

'  Hearken,  ye  tender  branches,  to 
your  parent  itock;  bend  to  the  lef- 
fons  of  inftruction,  and  imbibe  the 
maxims  of  age  and  experience!  As 
the  pifmire  creeps  not  to  his  labour 
till  led  by  it's  elders  j  as  the  young 
eagle  foars  not  to  the  fun,  but  un- 
der the  madow  of  it's  mother's  wing  j 
fo  neither  doth  the  child  of  mortality 
fpring  forth  to  action,  unlefs  the  pa- 
rent hand  point  out  it's  deftined  la- 
bour. 

'  But  no  labour  mall  the  hand  of 
Giualar  appoint  unto  Patna  and  Cou- 
lor, except  the  worflu'p  of  Alia  the 
firft  of  beings,  and  of  Mahomet  the 
great  prophet  of  the  faithful. 
«  Bafe  are  the  defires  of  the  flefli, 
and  mean  the  purfuits  of  the  fons  of 
the  earth !  they  ftretch  out  their  fi- 
news  like  the  patient  mule,  they  per- 
fevere  in  their  chace  after  trifles  as 
the  camel  in  the  defart.  As  the 
leopard  fnrings  on  his  prey,  fo  doth 
man  rejoice  over  his  riches,  and  balks 


*  in  the  fun  of  flothfulnefs  like  the 
'  lion's  cub. 

*  On  the  ftream  of  life  float  the  bo- 
'  dies  of  the  carelefs  and  intemperate, 
'as  the  carcafes  of  the  dead  on  the 

*  waves  of  the  Tigris. 

'  The  vultures  of  the  fky  deftroy  the 
'  carcafe,  and  man  is  devoured  by  the 
«  fins  of  his  flefh. 

'  Retire  from  men,  my  children,  like 
'  the  pelican  in  the  wildernefs;  and  fly 
«  with  the  wild  afs's  colt  into  the  de- 

*  farts  of  peace.' 

As  Giualar  uttered  thefe  words,  he 
perceived  an  unufual  fragrance  iflue 
from  a  large  citron  tree,  which  was 
planted  oppofite  the  tender  parent  and 
his  attentive  children  j  which  in  a  mo- 
ment dropping  it's  leaves,  the  trunk 
fwelled  into  human  proportion,  and 
difcovered  to  their  view  a  bright  fe- 
male form. 

«  Giualar,' faid  the  Genius,  'lapr 
prove  your  care,  and  am  pieafed  to 
lee  your  little  progeny  thus  inftrucl:- 
ed  from  the  mouth  of  their  paienr. 
A  father  is  blefled  in  the  wifdom  of 
his  children,  and  the  tongue  of  a 
fool  fliall  pierce  the  heart  of  his  mo- 
ther. But  why  is  Giualar  fo  careful 
to  prevent  his  offspring  from  enter- 
ing into  life?  Alia  has  made  them 
the  children  of  the  world,  and  their 
labour  is  a  debt  which  they  muft  not 
refufe  their  fellow- citizens.  To 
drive  them  into  the  defart,  would  be, 
indeed,  to  make  them  the  compa- 
nions of  favages  and  brutes  ;  but  the 
wife  purpofes  of  Alia  muft  not  be 
prevented,  No  inau  is  matter  of 
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himfelf,but  the  publick  is  lord  over 
him  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  defeat  the 
pui  poles  of  Heaven,  i*  madnefs  arid 
folly.  Rightly  does  Giualar  caution 
his  children  to  avoid  the  follies  and 
vices  of  life,  but  they  muft  be  fub- 
jt&  to  temptations   ere  their  worth 
be   approved.      Suffer  me,  therefore, 
good  Iman,    to  carry  your  children 
where  they   fhall  hear  the  leflbns  of 
humanity  from   the  lips  of  our  im- 
mortal race  ;   and  where    they    fhall 
learn,  from  the  failings  or  virtues  of 
others,    to    guide   their   fteps   aright 
through  the  vallies  of  life.1 
Giualar  was  tranfported  at  the  offer 
of  the  Genius  j  and  falling  down  be- 
fore   her,    was   about  to  offer  her  his 
prayers  and  praifes;  but  flieraifinghim 
up,   «  O  Iman/    faid  fhe,     «  pay   thy 
vows  to  Alia  alone,   and  not  to  the 
beings  which,  however  thy  fuperiors, 
are  yet  the  work  of  his  hands.     The 
moon  is  now  between  us  and  the  eye 
of  day  j    ere  it  furround  the  inhabi- 
tants  of    earth,  Patna    and  Coulor 
fhall  return   unto  their  parents,    re- 
joice at  the  favour   fhewn  unto  thy 
race,  and  reft  in  peace  till  a  new  moon 
bring    them    back    into    thy  arms,* 
So    faying,   (he  embraced  the    young 
Patna  and  Coulor;  and  leaping  into  the 
fountain,  difappeared  with  her  charge. 
In  a  few  moments  the  children  of 
Giualar  found  themfelves  on  a  wide 
extended  plain,  which  was  terminated 
at  one  end  by  a  noble  palace.   Moang, 
the  Genius  who  led  them,   bid    them 
obferve  that  building:  *  It  is  there,'  faid 
the  kind  female,  « that  Patna  and  Cou- 
lor muft  learn  to  know  good  from  evil, 
light  from  dark nefs.     But  one  thing 
obferve,  my  children,  that  filence  be 
upon  vour  lips  ;  hear,  fee,  and  learn, 
but  offer  not  to  mingle  fpeech  with  the 
«  Genii  of  mankind.' 

As  foon  as  they  arrived  at  the  pa- 
lace, Moang  led  her  little  charge  into 
a  fpacious  faloon,  where,  on  twenty- 
eight  thrones  of  gold,  fat  the  good  race 
of  Genii;  and  beneath,  on  carpets  co- 
vering the  whole  faloon,  were  number- 
Ids  of  the  lower  clafs  of  Genii,  each 
with  two  or  more  of  the  faithful  under 
their  chmge,  who  were  permitted  to 
hear  the  inttru&ive  leflbns  of  that  ufe- 
ful  race. 

Iracagem,  whofe  throne  and  canopy 
was  moit  exalted  than  the  reft,  firft  be- 


gan 


«  O  race  of  immortals!'  faid  the  fil< 


ver-bearded  frge,  (  to  whofe  care  and 
'  proteclion  the  offspring  of  clay  are 
«  committed,  fay,  what  hath  been  the 

*  fuccefs  of  your  labours?  What  vices 
'  have  you  puniflied  ?  what  virtues  re- 
'  warded?  what  falfe  lights  have  you 

*  extinguifhed  ?  Helplefs  race  of  mor- 
<  tals  !    but  for  our   protection,   how 
«  vain  would  be  your  toils,  how end- 
'  lefs  your  refearches  !— -  Say,  virtuous 
'  companion,'  faid  he  to  the  Genius 
that  was  feated  neareft  him,  *    let  us 
'  hear  what  have  been  the  effects  of  thy 
'  tutelary  care?' 

At  thefe  words  the  Genius  arofefrom 
his  throne  ;  and  ftanding  before  it  with 
a  decent  awe,  thus  began  his  pleafing 
adventure. 

*  At  your  command,  O  fage  Iraca- 

*  'gem,  my  voice  fhall   hot  remain   in 

*  iilencc:    fmall  as  my  abilities  are   in 

*  the  prefervation  of  the  human  race, 

*  yet  have  I  endeavoured  to  aft  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  precepts  of  our  matter  Ma- 
'  hornet  j  and  the  fuccefs  that  has  at- 
'  tended  my  labours,  may  be,  in  fome 
'  meafure,  known  from  the  hiftory  of 
«  the  merchant  Abudah.' 


TALE    I* 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  MERCHANT 
ABUDAH;OR,THETALISMANOF 
OROMANES. 

IN  the  centre  of  the  quay  of  Bagdat, 
where  the  wealth  of  the  whole  earth 
is  poured  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faithful,  lived  the  fortunate  Abudah, 
poffefled  of  the  merchandize  and  riches 
of  many  various  nations,  carefTed  by 
the  mighty,  and  blefled  by  the  indi- 
gent ;  daily  providing  for  thoufands  by 
his  munificence,  and  winning  daily  the 
heatts  of  thoufands  by  his  charity  and 
generofity.  But  however  magnificently 
or  royally  the  days  of  Abudah  might 
be  fpent,  his  nights  were  the  nights  of 
difturbance  and  affli&ion.  His  wife, 
who  was  fairer  than  the  greateft  beau- 
ties of  Circaflia  j  and  his  children,  who 
were  livelier  than  the  offspring  of  the 
Fairies  j  and  his  riches,  which  were 
greater  than  the  defires  of  man  could 
confume,  were  unavailing  to  drive  from 
his  imagination  the  terrors  of  the  night : 
for  no  fooner  was  the  merchant  retired 
within  the  walls  of  his  chamber,  thaa 
a  little  box,  which  no  art  might  re- 
move from  it's  place,  advanced  without 
help  into  the  ctmre  of  the  chamber, 

and 
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and   opening,    difcovered  to  his  fight 
the  form  of  a  diminutive  old  hag,  who 
with  crutches  hopped  forward  to  Abu- 
dah, and  every  night  addrefled  him  in 
the  following  terms  :     €  O    Abudah  ! 
to  whom  Mahomet  hath  given  fuch 
a  profufion  of  blelfings,  why  delayeft 
thou  to   fearch  out  the    talifman  of 
Oromanes  '.   the  which,  whoever  pof- 
lefTeth,  (hall  know  neither  uneafinefs 
nor  difcontentj    neither  may  he  be 
aflaulted  by  the  tricks  of  fortune,  or 
the    power  of  man;      Till  you    arc 
poflefled  of  that  valuable  treafure,  O 
Abudah  !  my  prefence  (hall  nightly 
remind  you  of  your  idlenefs,  and  rny 
cheft  remain  for  ever  in  the  chambers 
of  your  repofe.' 

Having  thus  faid,  the  hag  retired 
into  her  box,  making  her  crutches,  and 
with  an  hideous  yell  clofed  herfelf  in, 
and  left  the  unfortunate  merchant  on  a 
bed  of  doubt  and  anxiety  for  the  reft  of 
the  night. 

This  unwelcome  vifitant  ftill  repeat- 
ing her  threats,  rendered  the  life  of 
Abudah  mod  miferable  and  fatigu- 
ing :  neither  durft  he  tell  his  grievance, 
left  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  adventure 
ihould  rather  move  the  laughter  than 
the  companion  of  his  friends.  At 
length,  however,  wearied  out  with  the 
ftrange  and  importunate  demands  of 
this  nightly  hag,  he  ventured  to  open 
his  mind  j  and,  in  the  riiidft  of  his 
Friends,  aflced  publickly,  as  he  was 
Feafting  in  his  faloon,  who  could  give 
any  account  of  the  talifman  of  Oro- 
manes, or  the  place  where  it  was  pre- 
ferved . 

To  this  queftion  his  friends  could  re- 
turn him  no  fatisfaftory  anfwer  :  they 
had  all  indeed  heard  of  it's  virtues,  but 
defpaired  of  finding  it.  So  that  Abu- 
dah was  forced  to  return  again  to  the 
upbraiding  of  his  nocturnal  hag,  and 
Jcnew  not  what  coUrle  to  fteer  in  pur- 
Fuit  of  the  appointed  treafure. 

The  next  day  he  caufed  it  to  be 
tried  publickly  in  theftreets  of  Bagdat, 
that  Abudah  the  merchant  would  give 
much  riches  to  the  man  who  could  in- 
form him  where  the  talifman  of  Oro- 
manes was  lodged.  This  declaration 
was  made  for  many  days  fucceflively, 
but  no  one  appeared  to  latisfy  the  en- 
quiries of  the  impatient  Abudah. 

After  many  days,  a  poor  traveller, 
who  had  been  fpoiled  of  nis  goods  by 


the  Arabians,  pafllng  through  Bagdat, 
heard  the  publication,  and  immediately 
offered  to  go  before  Abudah,  and  make 
known  the  place  where  the  talifman  oF 
Oromanes  was  prefevved.  The  Friends 
of  the  wealthy  merchant  joyfully  car- 
ried the  poor  traveller  to  the  palace 
of  Abudah,  and  with  great  tumult 
introduced  him  to  the  merchant, 
who  was  fitting  on  a  low  fopha,  and 
feemed  entirely  indifferent  to  the  mufick. 
which  played  before  him,  the  defert 
of  elegancies  which  was  prepared  for 
his  food,  and  the  carefils  of  his  wife 
and  children,  who  endeavoured  by 
their  tendernefs  and  affc&ion  to  divert 
the  gloom  that  overfhadowed  him. 

*  Abudah,'  cried  his  friends,  (lift- 
ing up  their  voices  together)  *  behold 

*  the  difcoverer  of  the  talifman  of  Oto- 
'  manes  !' 

At  their  voices,  the  afflifted  mer- 
chant looked  up,  like  one  awakened 
from  a  dream. 

«  This/  faid  his  friends,  preferring 
the  poor  traveller  to  him,  *  this  is  the 

*  man   who  will  engage  to  point  out 
'  to  you  the  talifman  of  Oromanes.' 

The  traveller  was  now  about  to  be- 
gin his  relation,  when  Abudah,  hav- 
ing eyed  him  round,  commanded  the 
apartment  to  be  cleared,  that  no  one 
but  himfelF  might  enjoy  the  difcovery. 

His  family  and  friends  obediently 
departed  ;  and  the  traveller  being  left 
alone  with  the  merchant  Abtidah,  thus 
began  his  tale. 

'  Your  fortune  and  attendance,  O 
'  wealthy  citizen  of  Bagdat,  allow  oif 
'  yourfearch  after  the  talifman  of  Oro- 

*  manes  j    but  to  the  poor  and  needy* 

*  to  the  out-cafts  of  Fortune,  no  fucli 
'  happinefs  is  permitted  :  they  may,  in- 
'  deed,  wander,  and  examine,  but  the 
«  talifman   is  For    ever    (hut  up  from 

*  their  fearch  ;  for  infinite  are  the  ex- 
'  pences    which    attend  the  difcovery, 
«  and  the  large  rewards  which  muft  be 

*  given  to  them  who  help  the  enquirer 

*  forward  in    his  adventure  after  the 
'  facred  talifman.      Myfelf,    O  mer- 
'  chant  I  have  flaved  through   life  to 
'  obtain    a    fufficiency  for  that  great 
«  end  and  purpofe  ;  but  fince  the  pro- 
'  phet  has  repeatedly  blafted   my  de- 
1  figns,  and  reduced  me  to  my  origi- 
«  nal  ftateof  want,  I  muft  endeavour 
c  to  wean  my  affections,  and  reft  con* 

*  tented,  though  unbleft.* 

D  But, 
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*    But,  my  friend,*     faid    Alnuiah, 
'  you    neglect   to  inform  me  where  I 

*  may  find  or  purchafe   this   heavenly 

*  talilman.' 

<  It  is  lodged,'  replied  the  poor  tra- 
veller, *  in  the  valley  of  Bocchim ; 

*  princes  are  it's  guardians,  and  it  is 

.  :red  tip  am  id  ft  all  the  riches  of 

*  the  earth  ;  you  cannot  obtain  admit- 

*  tance  there,  without  you  go  loaded 
4  with  every  variety  that  is  coftly  and 

nfive  }    which  you  mull  prcfent 
1  to  the  Genii,  who  keep  a  watch  over 

*  this  earthly  paradife  of  riches  ;  and 

*  if    your   prelent    be  not  fufficiently 

*  coftiy,  your  labour  is  loft.' 

'  I  have,1  cried  Abudah,  (rejoiced 
to  hear  the  tali  (man  might  be  obtain- 
ed by  riches)  *  nine  thoufand  acres  of 
'  patturage  around  the  rivers  of  Bag- 

*  dat.     I  have  twelve  thoufand  eftates 
4  of  fiuits,  and  oil*,  and  corn  ;  I  have 
'  twenty- two  mines  of  the  fineft  dia- 

*  monds,andfjx  hundred  velTels  which 
'  fifh  for  and  produce  the  moft  coftly 

*  pearl  j  I  have,  moreover,  eight  hun- 

*  dred   warehoufes,  and  four  hundred 

*  rtore-rooms,  filled  with  the  moftpre- 

*  cious  bales    of  filks  and  brocades  j 
'  befides  thefe,   the   fortunes  of  nine 
1  vizirs    mortgaged    for    an    hundred 
'  years,  and  all  the  beautiful  flaves  of 
«  Circaflia,  are  at  my  difpofal.' 

'  O  happy,  happy  Abudah  !'  inter- 
rupted the  poor  traveller,  *  thine  then, 
4  and  only  thine,  is  it  to  purchafe  a 
«  paflage  into  the  valley  of  Bocchim.' 

*  If  fo,'  continued  Abudah,  over- 
joyed at  the  poor  traveller's  exclama- 
tion, '  direft  rne  inftantly  to  the  tn- 

*  trance  of  the  valley*' 

4  Alas,  Sir,'  anfwered  the  traveller, 
<  ii  \a  in  the  defaits  of  Arabia,  many 

*  days  journey  from  hence  j    befides> 

*  your  prefents  are  not  ready,  nor  your 
'  guard,  left  the  Arabs  f'poil  you  of 
'  your  riches,  and  prevent  your  appli- 

*  cation  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 

*  of  Bocchim  ;  but  if  you  will  permit 
4  your  fervant   to    direc"l   you  in    the 
'  choice  of  the  prefcnts,  fome  of  which 
'   will  take  much  time  in  preparing,  by 

*  the  next  fpring  you  may  let  forward, 

*  and   fpeedily    find  an   iflue  to  your 
'  journey.' 

Abudah  acquiefccd  in  the  arguments 
of  the  traveller  ;  and  having  giv 
ders  that  he   fhould   ufe  as  he  j 
his  iniraenfe   riches,    he  gave  himiclf 


entirely  up  to  the  meditation  of  the  rn> 
tended  journey, 

The  poor  traveller  having  fufficient 
powers,  difpofed  of  the  riches  of  Abu- 
dah to  purchafe  the  neccflary  prc-fcnts> 
and  hired  nine  thoufand  aichers  to  ac- 
company the  wealthy  caravan  of  the 
merchant  into  thedelayts. 

The  appointed  time  being  arrived, 
and  every  thing  prepared,  Abudah  tooit 
a  tender  leave  of  his  wife  and  family, 
and  began  his  journey  with  the  poor 
traveller  to  the  vallty  of  Boechim. 


THE   MERCHANT  ABUDAH  S  AD- 
j   VENTURE  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF 
BOCCHIM* 


ON  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month,  ere  the  fun  was  riling  on 
the  mofques  of  Bngdat,  was  the  lump- 
tuous  caravan  drawn  up  in  long  orc!<r 
through  the  ftreets  of  that  city,  which 
Abudah  beheld  from  his  windows. 

Five  hundred  archers,  mounted  on 
the  fleeter!:  courfers,  kd  the  van  ;  be- 
hind whom  were  twelve  thoufand  oxen, 
thirty  thoufand  fteep,  and  two  hundred 
of  the  fineft  horfes  of  Arabia. 

Next  to  thefe  came  fix  hundred  arm- 
ed with  pole-axes  and  feyrnitars,  with 
fvlken  banners,  displaying  the  bleflings 
ofpafturage,  and  the  utility  and  con- 
veniency  of  cattle  for  the  fervice  of 
man. 

After  thefe  were  driven  two  hun- 
dred camels,  larU-n  with  all  manner 
of  dried  and  prelerved  fruits;  a  thou- 
fand more  with  all  forts  of  grain  ;  a 
thoufand  with  the  rtcheft  wines  j  and 
five  hundred  with  the  moft  pure  oil  ; 
five  hundred  more  with  fpices  and  per- 
fumes j  and  behind  thele  a  thoufand 
armed  huibandmen,  fmging  the  blefs- 
ings  of  the  earth,  burning  in  cenfers 
the  moft  coftly  perfumes,  and  bearing 
flaxen  and  fiiken  banners,  reprcfenting 
!bns  and  annual  labours  of  hui- 
bandry. 

Thefe  were  of  the  firft  day's  proccf- 
fion.  The  lecond  began  with  five  hun- 
dred miners  armed  with  fltdges  and 
hammers,  whom  ri  large  car  followed, 
drawn  by  twenty  lirong  oxen,  having 
within  it  all  the  implement  I  of  iron  j 
and  above,  in  the  upper  part,  an  hero, 
who  comir.aiulcd  the  aimed  n 
the  whole  cavalcade.  Then  came  live 

huu- 
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Hundred  artificers  ;  and  after  them  a 
car  drawn  by  twenty  mules  with  the 
implements  of  lead,  and  a  curious  ar- 
tizan  on  the  top  of  the  car,  finging  the 
ufes  of  metals.  Behind  tbele  came 
five  hundred  more  artificers,  with  their 
different  tools,  and  a  car  drawn  by 
twenty  horfes  with  cart  figures,  fta- 
tues  and  implements  of  brais,  and  a 
cunning  artificer  on  the  top  of  the  car.. 
After  thefe  followed  a  thouiand  arti- 
ficers in  filver,  and  a  fumpttious  car 
of  foiid  lilver  drawn  by  twelve  uni- 
corns, and  laden  with  plate  and  filver 
coin  ;  alfo  an  hundred  camels  behind, . 
Jaden  alfo  with  iilver  j  and  oil  the  car 
fat  the  fteward  of  Abudah. 

At  aTvnall  ciiltance  from  thefe  came 
forward  a  thoufaud   armed  cap-a-pee, 
after  the  manner  ot  Suracens  ;  and  be- 
hind   thefe    followed,    on    fumptuous 
mules,    five    huiuied  of  the  principal 
foreign  merchants  richiy  habited,  with 
the  emblems   of   commerce   curioufiy 
v/rought  in  their  garments,  who  were 
followed  by  an  enoimous  car  drawn  • 
by  four  elephants,  laden  with  golden  • 
emblems  and  devices,  with  gre^rq*»an-  • 
tides  ot  that  precious  metal  5  the  car 
alfo  was  of  beaten  gold.      And  into 
this,  taking  leave-  of  Abudah,  afcended 
the    poor  traveller,   arrayed    in  purple 
ami  gold,   and  pointing  with  a  golden 
rod  towards  the  valley  of   Bocchim  : 
and  thefe  compleated  the  fecond  day's 
proccfTion. 

On  the  third  day  iflued  forth  from 
the  gates  of  Bagdat  the  final  procef- 
fion  of  the  caravan  of  the  merchant 
Abudah  ;  a  thouiand  archers  began  the 
ceremony,  preceded  by  a  martial  band 
of  mufick,  and  bearing  among  their 
ranks  fifty  filken  ftreamers  interwoven 
with  gold,  and  having  the  emblems  of 
Abudah's  family  wrought  in  their  cen- 
tres. Ntxt  to  thete  came  fifty  car-- 
wages  laden  with  the  richelt  filks  and 
brocades  j  and  two  hundred  lurrounded 
the  carriages,  arrayed  in  the  different 
habits  of  two  hundred  nations  j  after 
whom  came  fifty  negroes  on  drome- 
daries, bearing  about  their  necks  firings 
of  the  molt  coftjy  pearl.  After  thefe 
a  thoufand  aimed  foldiers,  after  the 
European  manner,  who  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  were  followed  by  an  hundred 
mutes,  behind  whom  came  in  two 
hundred  palanquins  as  many  beautiful 
iteves  from  Circaflia,  each  guarded  by 


four  eunuchs,  and  clad  in  the  richett 
robes. 

The  next  in  the  proceffion  was  the 
merchant  Abudah,  drawn  in  a  chariot 
of  pearl  of  the  moft  curious  work- 
manfliip,  by  ten  milk-white  iteeds, 
whofe  trappings  were  of  gold.  As  to 
the  garments  of  the  merchant,  no- 
thing could  be  conceived  more  magni- 
ficent j  but  live  fpleudor  of  the  jewels 
that  were  interwoven  with  the- cloth- 
ing, exceeded  the  moft  lavifh  defcrip- 
tion;  on  each  fide  the  chariot  a  hun- 
dred mufiriansattended,  and  fift;  (laves, 
burning  the  choiceit  perfumes,  $  vari- 
ous ;  ,e:idid  banners  waved  around 
him,  and  two  hundred  friends  behind, 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  city  of  Bag- 
dat, attended  the  illusions  and  wealthy 
Abudah  jafter  whom  a  thouiand  archers, 
and  numberlefs  camels  laden  with  all 
manner  of  provifiuns,  w^tcr  and  wine, 
brought  up  the  rear  of  this  magnifi- 
cent cavalcade. 

On  the  thirteenth -day  they  halted  in 
a  plain,  boundeu  on  it's  iides  with  lofty 
mountains,  and  at  the  farther  end  with 
a  deep  fore  ft  of  cedars  and  palms. 
Here  the  poor  traveller  defcending  with 
Abudah,  walked  forward  toward  the 
foreft  before  them. 

The  traveler  led  Abudah  into  the 
foreft  through  thickets  alrnoft  impervi- 
ous, fave  the  blind  path  which  guided 
them  forward. 

In  this  manner  they  paffed  till  the 
evening  j  when  the  traveller,  entering 
a  cave,  difappeared  from  the  wondering 
Abudah. 

The  merchant  effayed  to  follow  him; 
but  looking  into  the  cave,  he  found  it 
had  no  bottom,  therefore  he  was  ob- 
liged to  defift. 

.  The  fun  was  now  finking  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  glowing  (kies  feem- 
ed  to  tip  the  woods  with  their  redden- 
ing light.  Abudah  being  fatigued, 
firlt  fought  out  a  tree,  and  climbing 
into  it,  reiblved  there  to  wait  the  dawa 
of  the  moming. 

But  the  ievere  fatigues  had  fo  much 
exhaufted  him,  that  although  he  had 
refblved  to  watch  till  the  morning,  yet 
deep  foon  overpowered  him,  and  made 
him  forget  either  the  wonders  or  the 
dangers  that  furrounded  him. 

Abudah,  in  the  morning,  when  he 

awaked,  was  furprized  at  an  unufuai 

glitter  about  him  j  and  looking  more 

Da..  fiediaft  ^ 
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ftedfaft,  he  found  the  tree  wherein  he 
fat  to  be  of  pure  gold,  and  the  leaves 
of  filver,  with  fruit  like  rubies,  hang- 
ing in  clufters  on  the  branches.  Look- 
ing around,  he  alfo  beheld  the  face  of 
the  country  as  though  it  had  been 
changed  j  for  on  every  Tide  appeared 
the  moft  glorious  palaces  that  rye  could 
conceive,  glittering  with  filver,  gold, 
and  precious  (tones  ;  To  that  the  whole 
appeared  more  like  an  heavenly  than  an 
earthly  lituation. 

Deicemimg  full  of  wonder  from  the 
tree,  he  found  "he-  <  round  he  trod  on 
to  be  gold-dull  \n  the  (tones  pearis: 
thefe  were  covered  \vith  flowers  which 
ieemed  formed  df  vegetable  cryftal, eme- 
ralds, and  amethyfts.  Trees  and  flirubs 
of  filver  and  gold  met  his  eye,  growing 
almoft  vifibly  about  him.  At  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  profpcci  he  beheld  a 
valt  and  expanded  dome,  which  feemed 
to  cover  a  whole  plain,  and  rofe  to 
the  clouds.  This  dome  (hone  fo  bright- 
ly by  the  reflection  of  the  coftly  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  compofed,  that 
he  could  hardly  look  toward  it.  How- 
ever, as  it  feemed  moft  to  take  his  at- 
tention, he  advanced  up  to  the  dome. 

The  dome,  which  was  of  entire  gold, 
flood  upon  three  hundred  pillars  of 
precious  ftone  5  one  emerald  formed 
the  (haft  of  one  pillar  ;  one  diamond 
the  capital,  and  one  ruby  the  pedeftal  j 
the  intermediate  fpaces  between  the 
pillars  were  of  crylta),  one  piece  be- 
tvreen  each  pillar  j  fo  that  the  infide  of 
the  dome  was  vifible  from  all  parts. 
The  architrave  was  of  folid  pearl,  in- 
laid with  curious  emblems,  compofed 
of  feftoons  of  amethylU,  topazes,  car- 
buncles, rubies,  emeralds,  fapphires, 
and  the  moft  fparkling  diamonds. 

Abudah,  though  the  licheft  of  man- 
kind, \v;»s  ftruck  with  aftonifhmu.t  at 
the  profusion  of  riches  and  bc.itity 
which  he  beheld  ;  and  entering  at  one 
of  the  four  portals,  (  for  the  dome  had 
four,  one  to  each  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens) he  beheld  an  ancient  form,  feated 
on  a  throne,  which  looked  too  bright 
to  diftinguilh  what  glorious  materials 
it  was  made  of. 

A  great  number  of  crowned  heads 
attended  him  ;  and  thefe  were  Aborted 
by  inferior  beings,  aJl  clad  in  the  nioft 
1'uperb  veftments. 

All    around  the  dome  were  placed, 
with  great  beauty  and  fymmeiry,  num- 
ib  heaps  of  wealth  and  lichcs  j 


and  the  very  pavement  on  which  he 
trod  was  covered  over  with  tapeftry 
carpet,  reprefenting  the  riches  of  the 
earth  all  in  their  natural  colours. 

Abudah,  as  abafhed  at  this  amazing 
magnificence,  and  beholding  fuch  per- 
ibnages  withm  the  dome,  was  retiring, 
when  one  of  the  chief  of  the  atten- 
dants, who  (tood  neareit  the  throne,  ad- 
vancing, beckoned  Abudah  forward. 

The  merchant  obeyed  with  trem- 
bling ;  and  as  he  came  forward,  bowed 
himleif  to  the  ground  j  which  the  roy- 
al puionage  perceiving  who  fat  on  the 
throne,  fpake  thus  to  him— 

'  Fear  not,  Abudah  ;  thou  haft  ever 
'  been  a  favourite  of  the  Genius  of 
'  Ri' lies.  I  am  thy  friend  ;  and  this 
'  journey  which  thou  haft  undertaken 

*  in  honour  of   me,    in   hope  here  to 
'  find  the  talifman  of  the  great  Oro- 

*  manes,  mould  not  go  unrewarded.—^ 
<  And   filft,   lead  Abudah,'  (aid  he  to 
the  Genius  who  had  prelented  the  mer- 
chant, '  through  all  my  ftores,  and  let 

*  him  view  the  riches  of  the  earth  :   a 
'  fight  that  fo  many  thoufands  longar-. 
'  dently  to  enjoy/ 

The  inferior  Genius  obeyed  j  and 
taking  Abudah  by  the  hand,  he  led 
him  toward  a  royal  palace  facing  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  dome. 

Here,  as  Abudah  entered  the  palace,, 
the  walls  of  which  were  of  the  pureit 
filver,  with  windows  of  cryftal,  he  be- 
held incredible  heaps  of  that  precious 
metal,  all  feemingly  compofed  like 
branches  of  trees. 

'  What   thou    feed  here,'    faid  the 
Genius,  '  is  trifling  j  for  thefe  heaps, 
which  ffrem  to  lie  on  the  furface  or 
the  ground,    really   are  of  the  fame 
depth  with  the  center  of  the  earth: 
fo   that  of  this   metal   alone  there  is 
laid  up  more   in  value  than  all  the 
vifible  riches  of  the  world.' 
The  Genius  next  carried  Abudah  to 
a  fecond    palace,    built  of  pure  gold) 
having  windows  like  the  firft. 

Here  n!fo  Abudah  beheld  the  like 
prof  uiion  of  gold  }  which,  like  the  fil- 
ver,  conrinued  down  to  the  centre. 

Next  he  was  (hewn,  in  an  huge 
|.u;l  'ing  of  adamant,  a  ciftern  filled 
xviih  ti»e  fragments  of  all  manner  of 
precious  ilonts  and  diamonds. 

<  Thefe  alfo,'  fnid  the  Genius,  'are 
'  not  terminated  but  b>  the  ctntre  of 
'  the  earth.  Now,'  continued  he,  '  as 

*  you  obferve  in   the    two    firft    pa- 
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«  laces,  the  filver  and  gold  are  the 
«  little  branches  which  drop  from  the 
«  trees  of  this  vegetable  valley  of 
»  riches;  as  all  things  on  earth  are  tub- 

*  je6l  to  decreafe,  which  are  here  care- 

*  fully  collected,  (for  the  rich  are  not 
«  exempt    from    toil)    and    placed    in 
'  thele   repositories,    the    bottoms   of 

*  which,    at   the  centre  of  the  earth, 
«  are  grated,     and   let  out    fparingly 
«  thefe  (mailer  fragments  ;  fo    likewise, 
«  of  the  jewels,  which  fall  like  fruit 
«  from  the  trees,  and  break  into  little 
'  pieces,  thefe  are  all  thrown  together 

*  to  ferve  the  earth,   hut  none  above 
«  fuch  a  fize  are  admitted,  nor  indeed 
«  could  they  pafs  through  the  grating 

*  below. 

•  Thus  thefe  metals  and  jewels 
'  mixing  with  the  earth,  and  being 
'  diffuieu  in  it's  bowels,  are  at  length 

*  ftopped  by  rocks  and  ttones,  and  fo 

*  form  mines  in  different  parts  of  the 
«  world,   each   requiring  the  induftry 

*  and  labour  of  man,  that  they  may 
'  be  brought  the  more  fparingly  into 

<  the  world.' 

Abudah,  having  viewed  thefe  things, 
returned  ;  and  being  prefented  to  the 
Genius  of  Riches,  'Now,'  faid  the 
£renius,  *  bring  forth  the  iron  cheft, 

*  wherein  it  is  faid   the  talifman   of 
f  Oromanes  is  lodged.' 

At  the  command  of  the  Genius,  ten 
pf  an  inferior  order  brought  in  an  huge 
cheft  with  fifty  locks  upon  itj  the  cheft 
itfelf  was  of  iron,  and  bound  round 
with  the  ftrongeft  bands,  which  were 
harder  than  adamant.  '  There,'  faid 
the  Genius  to  Abudah,  '  there  is  thy 

<  reward  ;  return  to  Bagdat,  and   live 
'  in  peace  all  the  days  of  thy  life.' 

«  Muft  I  then,'  replied  Abudah,  '  O 

*  beneficent  Genius,  carry  with  me  the 

*  cheft  alfo;  or  is   it  permitted  that  I 
'  take  from    thence    the    taliiman  of 
'  Oromanes  ?' 

«  Would  ft  thou,  then,'  replied  the 
Genius,  '  take  it  from  it's  place  of  fe- 
«  curity  ?  Whilft  thou  deft  poflefs  the 
'  chelt,  the  talifman  is  thine  own,  and 

*  the  force  of  man  cannot  bereave  thee 

*  of  it?    Why    then    mould   curiofity 

*  prevail  over  iecurity  ?  It  is  written. 

*  in    the  chronicles   of    time,    that  he 
«  who  poffefTeth  the  talifman  of  Oro- 
'  manes   (hall   be    happy  ;    feek    not, 
«  therefore,  to  difentangle  the  talifman 
«  from  it's  prefent  ftate  of  fecurity,  till 
f  j:t  fall  tfiee  of  it's  promifed  efficacy. 


«  Take,  however,  thefe  fifty  keys,  but 
'  beware  left  thy  curiofity  alone  tempt 
'  theej  for  what  mortal  can  fay  if  it't 
'  refulgence  be  not  too  much  for  man 
«  to  behold!' 

Having  thus  faid,  the  Genius  com- 
manded, Abudah  to  lie  down  on  the 
cheft,  and  immediately  his  eyes  clofed, 
and  not  till  the  morning  after  did  h? 
awake,  and  find  himfelf  in  a  tent  on 
the  plain  where  he  had  left  his  im- 
menle  caravan  ;  but  now  he  found  but 
forty  camels  and  forty  fervants  to  at- 
tend him. 

Abudah  enquired  of  his  fervants, 
what  became  of  the  riches  and  at- 
tendants that  had  travelled  from  Bag- 
dat  with  him  to  that  plain  }  but  they 
could  give  no  anfwer.  They  laid,  in- 
deed, that  they  had  heard  of  fuch  a 
caravan,  and  that  they  had  for  fome 
time  mifled  their  mafter  from  Bagdat  j 
and  that  although  they  went  over  night 
to  their  reft  in  his  houfe  at  Bagdat, 
they  found  themfelves,  with  the  tents, 
a.nd  forty  camels  laden  with  provifionf 
on  that  plain  in  the  morning j  and} 
that  coming  into  his  tent,  they  favr 
him  fleeping  on  an  iron  cheft,  and  ha4 
removed  him  to  the  fopha. 

'  And  is  the  cheft  here?"1  cried  Abu- 
dah. '  Here  is,  Sir,1  replied  the  Have 
that  fpoke,  '  an  iron  cheft  of  prodi- 
*  gious  fue,  and  fecured  with  many 
«  locks.' 

Abudah  immediately  arofe  5  an<l 
though  he  could  not  unravel  the  my- 
tteries  of  his  journey,  yet  feeing  the 
cheft,  and  finding  the  keys  which  the 
Genius  had  given  him,  he  was  con- 
tented, and  ordered  them  to  ftrike  their 
tents,  and  begin  their  march  for  the 
city  of  Bagdat. 

The  cheft  was,  by  long  poles,  made 
fait  to  four  camels,  which  were  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  caravan. 

The  mind  of  Abudah,  though  In 
pofleflion  of  the  cheft,  was  yet  not  with  - 
out  it's  apprehenilons  that  the  wild; 
Arabs  might  come  down  upon  his  lit- 
tle party,  and  bereave  him  of  his  trea- 
fure. 

Th,e  firft  day  the  caravan  reached  a 
pool  of  water,  and  on  it's  banks  the 
careful  Abudah  ordered  his  retinue  to 
pitch  their  tents,  and  unload  the  ca- 
mels from  their  burdens  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  placed  four  of  his  (laves 
as  centinels,  toward  the  four  different 
Quarters  of  his  encampment  j  and  or- 
dered 
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tle&ed  th«  cbeft,  for  the  greater  fecm  if", 
to  he  buried  in  the  land  under  his  tent, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  compel?  him- 
felf  for  dumber.  Nor  were  his  fears 
unrea/bnahit ;  for,  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, a  imall  party  of  Arabs  ftole 
<Iown  towaid  them,  in  order  to  encamp 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  v. 

Abudab  hnd  notice  from  his  flave 
sxho  looked  ti'ward  the  welt,  of  thu'r 
approach  $  and  was  Jikewile  infoj  med 
Ihstttlieii  number  was  iniallj  but  luch 
was  his  anxiety  and  irreiolution,  and 
it-ar  of  lohng  his  trealure  or  his  life, 
that  he  dared  not  order  them  to  be  at- 

to j-  flight. 

Dining  this  ineffectual  altercation 
End  Uruggle  cf  Ahudah  with  his  fears, 
cmeof  the  {laves,  more  daring  than  the 
:eft,  finding  his  matter  feariul,  en- 
couraged his  .comrades,  and  maifhal- 
ling  them  in  order,  led  them  toward 
the  robbers. 

The  Arabr,,  who  were  not  more  than 
twenty  in  numb>  r,  at  fight  of  a  force 
ib  much  fupcnor,   turned   their  I 
and  left  Abudah's  Have  in  quiet  poilcf- 
fion  of  the  tents. 

But  now  the  flave  feeing  the  Arabs 
Hying  from  befoie  him,  and  obferving 
the  fear  of  his  mafter,  and  the  great 
concern  that  he  had  for  the  iron  cheil, 
addrefled  himfelf  to  the  reft  oftheflaves} 
and  declaring  what  immenfe  treasures 
there  might  lie  hid  in  that  cheft,  feeing 
their  mafter  had  left  Bagdat  to  learch 
for  it,  and  h..d  it  fectued  with  fo  many 
locks,  perfuaded  them  to  rob  Abudah, 
and  depart  with  the  riches  to  fome 
other  country,  where  they  might  enjoy 
the  fruirs  of  their  rapine. 

This  being  eafily  agreed  to,  they  all 
in  a  body  advanced  tu  the  tent  of  Abu- 
dah, who  came  out  to  mtet  and  thank 
tfiri  rur  their  gallant  behaviour. 
The  bold  flave  thus  made  anlwer  to 

liter's  thanks : 

<  T.V  danger,  O  Abudah!  of  de- 
ng  thy  riches,  contained  in  the 
iion  theft  with  many  locks,  fell  all 
upon  thy  flavesj  while  thou,  who 
wert  to  enjoy  the  comfoit  of  thofe 
ricbes,  didlt  lie  trembling  in  thy 
tent :  whcit-foie,  we  who  have  borne 
the  burden,  mean  aHb  to  (h.ire  the 
profits  v*j».h  theej  but  that  thou  inaydt 
fee  that  we  are  jutt,  one  equal  Hi;<ie 
fiiall  be  thy  portion,  nnd  the  reft  be- 
to  thofs  who  have 


'  to  thee  even  the  fliare  that  will  be  apW 

-  ted  thee.' 

Thelt  words  being  ended,  without 
any  legard  to  either  the  threattnmgs 
c;r  piitytrs  of  Abudah,  iht-y  dug  up 
the  chcft;  and  having  cleared  away  the 
fand,  den  anded  oi  him  the  keys  of  the 
fifty  locks. 

Abudah  finding  them  inexorable,  be- 

fought  then)    that  they  would  at  leaft 

gixe  him  a  day  to  confuitr  of  their  pro- 

j>olaJ.     '  What, 'replied  ilie  bold  flave, 

a    day  ?    Why,    mei chant,  long   ere 

that  wiJi  a  thoufand  Arabs  be  upon 

us,   invittd   by  thoje  ihat  fled  j  and 

we  mall  iuffer  acuth,  and  you  and 

all  entiiely  lofe   the  valuable  porlef- 

iions  which  are  doubtlefs  contained 

in  that  lirong  chelt  of  iron.' 

It  was  in  vain  that,  in  return,   the 

merchant  afliued  them,  that  ihere  was 

nothing  therein   but  a  j>oc;-  taliiman, 

whole    vntuts   they  could   not   krowj 

and  promised  them  all  liberty  ana  nch- 

es,  it  they  arrived  i?fe  in  Bagdat  with 

the  chcft.     They  had  gone-  too  far  to 

trult  his  promilesj  ;md  the  Have  who 

was  their  ringleader,  odeiing  all   to 

retire,  left  Abudah  for  half  an  hour  to 

think  oi  their  propoiaL 

Abudah,  as  focn  as  they  had  left 
him,  thiew  himfelf  upon  the  chcft,  as 
one  who  was  grafping  all  that  was  dear 
to  him,  and  with  a  loud  ligh  began  to 
lament  his  fate  ;  when,  as  before,  a 
deep  fleep  overtaking  him,  he  funk  mo- 
tionlefs  on  his  trealure. 

At  midnight  he  awaked -3  and  turn- 
ing his  eyes  around,  pejceived  he  was 
in  the  apartments  of  his  feraglio  in 
JJagdat,  and  that  his  wife  was  lleeping 
near  him  on  the  fopha. 

The  recoiled  ion  of  his  happy  efcape 
immediately  got  pofTeflion  of  his  mind  j 
and  he  doubted  npt  but  he  Ihould  find 
his  cheit  as  he  had  done  be! 

Wherefore,  before  he  fa  luted,  or  in- 
iiought  of  his  wife,  taking  one 
of  the  Jweet-fctntcd  lamps,  that  al- 
ways were  burning  ii.  iht  centre  of 
hib  apartment,  he  perceived  the  chelt 
in  the  very  corner  where  before  the  box, 
which  ca uied  him  fo  much  uneafmels, 
ufed  to  icmain  fixed, 

Abudah,  now  feeling  for,  and  taking 
out  the  fifty  krys,  thought  himlelf  iho 
hjp})ieft  of  mankind. 

']  iie  dangei  which  he  conceived  the 
in^ht  be  in,  from  lying  in  a 
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cheft  fo  confpicuous,and  which  he  had 
already  experienced,  determined  him, 
at  all  hazar.is,  to  unlock  with  his  fifty 
keys  the  iron  cheft,  and  take  the  talif- 
man  out,  and  always  wear  it  conceal- 
ed about  him. 

With  this  view  he  began  to  try  the 
f.rft  key,  which,  to  his  amazement, 
would  fit  neither  of  the  fifty  locks. 

At  this  he  began  to  fufpeft,  that 
either  the  Genius  of  Riches  had  mif- 
taken,  which  he  could  hardly  fuppofe, 
or  that  fome  evil  Genius  had  changed 
them  in  his  bolbm.  *  However,'  laid 
he  to  himfelf,  '  perhaps,  as  one  key 

*  will  open  none,  one  alfo  may  open 
'  all  :*  fo  taking  one  by  one,  he  tried 
them  all,  but  neither  of  the  fifty  keys 
would  open  a  fingle  lock. 

Abndah,  at  this  difcovery,  flung 
himfelf  on  the  fopha,  and  began  to  la- 
ment his  miierable  fate. 

But  he  foon  refolved  to  try  the  keys 
a  fecond  time ;  '  for/  laid  he,  *  force 
'  key  I  have  poffibly  miffed,  and  fuch 
4  a  treafure  cannot  be  expected  without 

*  much  labour  and  pains.' 

At  this  he  rofe  up,  and  was  going 
toward  the  cheft  5  when  flatting  at  a 
noife  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  he  be- 
held the  little  box  which  had  been 
the  firft  caufe  of -all  his  grief,  and  was 
faluted  by  the  old  hag,  who  hobbled 
out  from  her  confinement,  and  began 
to  terrify  ths  afflicted  merchant  in  the 
following  terms. 

'  O  fenfelefs  Abudah !  to  hope  that 
the  talifman  of  Oromanes  might  be 
bought  with  riches  !  Thou  halt,  in- 
deed, a  cheft,  butthou  haft  neither 
means,  nor  canft  thou  force  open  this 
cheft  to  fearch  for  thy  treafure  ?  What 
then  art  thou  the  better  for  thy  pof- 
feflion,  or  happier  for  thy  cheft  of 
iron  ?  It  will,  indeed,  convey  thee 
where  thou  defireft,  and  thou  may  eft 
reft  upon  it:  but  waking,  thou  feeleft 
the  tortures  of  anxiety,  and  feeleft 
them  the  (harper,  becaufe  thou  feareit 
to  lofe  what  thou  canft  not  enjoy.  Go, 
then,  and  fearch  till  thou  findeft  the 
keys  of  the  fifty  locks  ;  but  be  not  fo 
fenfelefs  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Ge- 
nius would  have  parted  with  the  trea- 
fure could  he  have  made  any  ufe  of  it. 
In  a  far  different  country  mult  thou 
hope  to  find  thofe  keys  which  will 
unlock  that  cheft  j  a  joyous  coun- 
try! where  ferenity  ever  dwells,  and 
pleafure  reigns  eternal. 


'  A  fhort  refpite  will  I  give  thee; 
'  but  ere  this  moon  be  palled,  let  me 
'  find  you  active,  or  I  fhall  invent 
'  double  horrors  to  furround  you.' 

Having  thus  faid,  the  bux  clofed, 
and  in  an  inftant  Abudah  beheld  k 
mounted  on  the  cheft,  whTch  he  vainly 
hoped  would  have  drove  fuch  a  trouble- 
fome  gueft  from  his  houfe. 

And  now  Seliiwa,  his  wife,  awafc> 
ing,  beheld  with  furprize  her  hufljanii 
Abudah  drowned  in  tears  by  her  fides. 
She  inftantly  prefled  him  in  her  arms> 
and  in  transports  enquired  by  what 
happy  fate  he  was  returned. 

4  Why,  know  you  not,' replied  Abu- 
dah, '  that  the  third  morning,  as  £ 
mounted  the  car  which  the  traveller 
had  prepared  for  me,  and  was  arrayed 
in  my  beft  veftments  of  gold  and  dia^ 
mouds,  having  a  proceffion  the  length 
of  two  days  before  me,  and  fuch  a 
numerous  retinue  of  all  the  noble* 
of  Bagdat,  and  having  archers  innu- 
merable attending  my  fplendid  cara*- 
van,  which  was  mov;ng  toward  the 

valley .' 

*  O,  my  dear  Abudah,'  faid  Selima, 
nterrupting  him,  *  with  what  mad- 
nefs  hath  that  wicked  enchanter  pof- 
feiTed  you  !  What  car  ?  what  veft- 
ments ?  what  proceffion  doth  my 
lord  .talk  of?  There  came,  indeed, 
(brought  by  thole  who  called  them- 
felves  your  friends)  a  poor  wretcu 
here,  who  has  embezzled  the  greater 
part  of  your  riches,  and  who  often 
talked  in  private  with  you  ;  and  this 
continued  for  fome  months,  during 
which  time  you  never  attended  to 
the  fpeech  of  your  friends,  but  feem- 
ed  wrapped  up  in  that  fpecious  vil- 
lain, who  at  laft  took  you  to  the  room 
fronting  the  gateway  of  the  city,  and 
there  for  two  days  you  continued 
looking  cut,  and  feeiried  to  be  ia 
raptures,  talking  of  more  riches  thaa 
the  world  contains  :  and  the  third 
day,  though  he  ftill  continued  by 
you,  you  perfilted  he  was  gone.  Yet 
he  went  forth,  and  you  followed  him  $ 
and  getting  into  a  little  vehicle,  he 
placed  himfelf  behind  you,  and  your 
diftrciTed  family  have  from  that  day 
lamented  your  ab fence.* 
At  this  recital  Abudah  turned  his 
face  on  the  fopha,  and  fpake  no  mora 
for  feveral  hours. 

At  lalt,  riling  from  the  fopha,  *  FooJi 
*  indeed,  that  I  was  T   laid  he,  «  to 

«  truli: 
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«  truft  the  account  of  a  miferable  im- 
«  poltor,  or  believe  that  the  tiliimftn 
«  of  Oromanes  might  be  purchafed 

*  with  riches  I1 

«  O   rather,'  replied  Selima,   '  may 

*  my    loi\4    find    price    in    this    city, 
«  and  comfort   from   his  family   who 

*  adore  him  I* 

'It  was  there,*  anfwered  the  mer- 
chant, *  that  I  once  hoped  to  find  it  j 
«  but  fatiety,  which  I  will  not  1  offer 

*  to  breed  dlfgnft,    forces  me  at  leaft 
'  to    be    indifferent    to  the   pleafures 

*  which  fui  round   me;    no,   Selima,  I 
'  have  a  nocturnal  monitor,  who  will 
4  not  permit  me  to  reft  till  I  have  made 

*  mylelf  master  of  the  talifman  of  the 

*  perfect  Oromanes.    It  is  fome  know- 

*  ledge  to  perceive  our  errors  ;  and,  at 

*  leait,  I   am  nearer  the  poffeiTion  of 
«  the    talifman,    as    my  laft  journey, 

*  though  it  has  not  given  me  the  talii- 
4  man  itfelf,  has  yet  furniflied  me  with 

*  the  means  of  obtaining  it/ 
Having  thus  fpoke,  he  leemed  for  a 

time  eafy  and  refigned,  and  endea- 
voured by  love  and  tendernefsto  foothe 
the  affliction  of  the  weeping  Selima. 

The  moon  pafled  in  all  thofe  endear- 
ments which  holy  love  infpires  ;  when 
the  perfecuted  merchant  was  again  a- 
xvakened  by  his  midnight  hag,  and 
commanded  to  purfue  his  journey  after 
the  talifman  of  Oromanes. 

Abudah  was  about  to  reply,  when  on 
a  Hidden  he  heard  the  mott  ravifliing 
mufick,  and  immediately  fubtile  and 
precious  perfumes  filled  the  chamber  j 
and  a  fmall  cloud  gathering  from  the 
roof,  delcended,  anil  expanding,  pro- 
duced to  his  view  a  moft  exquifite 
beauty,  habited  like  the  eternal  Houii, 
bedecked  with  chaplets  of  delicate  ever- 
living  flowers,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
cryital  cup,  and  with  the  other  prcf- 
fing  out  the  fparkling  juice  from  a 
fwelling  clutter  of  delicious  grapes. 

«  Here,  faithful  Abudah,'  began 
the  lovely  form,  *  receive  from  thefe 

*  humble   hands    the  cop  which  will 

*  infpire   you    with  the  knowledge  of 
the  talifman  of  Oromanes  ;  quaff  off 
this  delicious  draught,  and  reclining 
yourfelf  on  the  iron  elicit,  that  faith- 
ful treafuie  will,  at  a  wifli,    convey 
you    to  thofe  happy  realms,  where, 
without  a  guard,  the  keys  of  all  thy 

*  pleafures  are  pre(crved.' 

At  thefe  words,  with  grace  inef- 
fable, (he  advanced  to  the  uanfportcd 


merchant  ;   who,  with  thrilling  joy, re- 
hcr  ivory   hands'  the  rich 
ip;irl.!ii;^    diHiightj    and    lucked  it  in 
with  rn ad  d> 

The  Hour!  immediately  difappeared; 
and  Abudah  falling;  lenfolels  on  the 
chcil,  lefigned  hiiniclf  to  Ikep,  and  to  a 
fecund  adventure. 


THE  SECOND  ADVENTURE  Or"  fHt 
MERCHANT  A&UDAH,  IN  THE 
GROVES  OF  SHADASKI. 

ABUDAH  awaking  at  the  chear- 
ful  found  of  innumerable  birds 
who  fat  around  him,  and  ftrove  far 
mattery  in  their  fweet  notes,  found 
himfelf  lying  in  a  lovely  pavilion 
ftrewed  with  frefh  lilies  and  rofes,  and 
filled  with  the  moll  ravifliing  ptrfumes: 
the  downy  fopha  on  which  he  reclined 
was  of  riie  fined  filk,  wrought  with 
curious  devices,  and  executed  with 
iuch  life  and  fpirit,  that  flowers  feem- 
ed  in  the  mimick  work  to  fpring  forth 
from  under  him. 

The  rifmg  fun,  which  appeared  over 
the  blue  diitant  hills,  and  warmed  the 
awaking  day  ;  the  chorifters  of  the 
groves,  whole  melody  was  foftened  by 
the  gentle  motion  of  the  air  j  the  un- 
Ipeakable  elegance  of  the  pavilion, 
which  feemed  formed  by  the  powers  of 
harmony,  and  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  air,  tranfported  the  merchant 
with  the  moft  pleafing  fenfations.  He 
could  not  for  fome  time  believe  his 
exillence,  but  fuppofed  that  he  was  ftill 
under  the  influences  of  the  delightful 
vifion  which  had  the  night  before 
taken  pofTefllon  of  him.  He  turned 
his  eyes  on  all  fides  to  meet  with  new 
delights  j  which,  though  fumptuous 
and  coltly,  owed  more  luflre  to  their 
delicacy  and  dilpofition  than  to  the 
expcnlive  materials  out  of  which  they 
were  formed. 

But  if  Inch  were  the  ravifhing  de- 
lights within,  Abudah  thought  them 
much  realized,  when  he  was  convinced 
he  was  awake,  and  by  Itepping  for- 
ward out  cf  the  pavilion,  he  beheld 
every  enchanting  object  that  art  and, 
nature  could  unite. 

The  pavilion  itfelf  ftood  upon  a  rif- 
ing  mount  in  the  midft  of  a  moft  beau- 
tiful green,  and  was  partly  fhaded  by 
fome  upright  palms,  and  a  fcattered 
grove  of  oranges  and  citrons,  which 

on 
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eh  all  fides,  by  beautiful  brakes,  gave 
a  view  of  the  neighbouring  paradife. 

The  centre  of  the  pavilion  opened 
to  the  lawn,  which  was  befct  with 
elegant  tufts  of  the  moil  delightful  ver- 
dure. 

Bluftiingand  tranfparent  fruits  peep- 
«d  from  between  the  foliage;  and  every 
coloured,  every  fcented  flower,  in  a- 
greeable  variety,  intermingled  with  the 
grafs,  and  presented  to  Abudah's  eyes 
the  garden-work  of  luxuriant  na- 
ture. Here  rofes,  with  woodbines  en- 
twined ;  appeared  in  beauteous  conten- 
tion :  here  lufcious  grapes  adorned  the 
barren  branches  of  the  (lately  elm  j 
while  beneath  ftrayed  the  rich  flocks, 
or  birds  of  various  feather  j  fome  in 
numbers  upon  the  ground,  and  fome 
paired  in  trees,  which  added  a  new 
variety  to  the  fcene. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  ran  a 
clear  and  tranfparent  ftrearo,  which 
gently  warned  the  margin  of  the  green, 
and  feemed  to  feed  it  as  it  pafled. 

On  the  other  fide  a  grove  of  myrtles,- 
intermixed  with  rofes  and  flowering 
ftirubs,  led  into  ftiady  mazes ;  in  the 
midftof  which  appeared  the  glittering 
tops  of  Other  elegant  pavilions,  fome 
of  which  ftood  juit  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  others  had  wide  avenues  leading- 
through  the  groves,  and  others  were 
aimoir  hidden  from  the  light  by  the 
intervening  woods. 

Abudah,  directing  his  fteps  towards 
the  ftream,  found  there  an  elegant 
b-.irge,  manned  by  ten  beautiful  youths, 
whofe  garments  were  of  azure,  trim- 
med with  gold.  They  beckoned  the 
happy  merchant,  and  received  him  with 
the  utmoft  affability  into  their  hark  j 
then,  all  at  once,  plying  their  refulgent 
oars,  they  made  the  chryltal  flood 
iparkle  with  their  ready  firokes. 

The  boat  rode  lightly  on  the  buxom 
fa-earn;  and  as  it  palled  through  the 
meanders  of  the  current,  every  mo- 
ment prefented  a  new  and  linking 
profpeft  of  beauties  to  the  'delighted 
Abudah.  Hanging  rocks  of  different 
hues  ;  woods  of  fpices,  and  perfumes 
breathing  fweetnefs  over  the  cool 
ftream  ;  fruits  reflected  in  double  lufire 
in  the  clear  waves  j  (hrubs  dropping 
their  roles  on  them  as  they  pafled  j 
flocks  and  herds  itanding  gazing  at 
their  own  images  in  the  deep  ;  others 
drinking  of  the  tranfparent  waters  ; 
iisfied,  friiking  on 


the  lawns,  or  chncing  each  other  in 
fport  among  the  trees. 

At  length  the  ftream  growing  wider, 
opened  into  a  fyacious  lake,  which 
was  half  furrounded  with  a  rifinghillj 
on  which  might  be  feen,  intermixed 
with  groves,  various  gay  pavilions, 
palaces,  theatres,  -rotundos,  obelifks, 
temples,  pillars,  towers,  and  other  cu- 
rious mirks  of  elegance  and  luxury; 
various  plea fu re- boats  were  failing  on 
the  furface  of  the  lake,  fome  with 
gaudy  banners  fanning  the  winds, 
others  with  pleafing  ftruclures  for  fhade 
and  entertainment;  in  one  boat  gay 
rnufick;  in  another  banquets  ;  in  a  third 
deferts  of  the  fineft  fruit,  viands,  cool- 
ing liquors  ;  and  gay  company  in  all, 
who  looked  more  blooming  than  the 
fons  of  the  Genii,  or  the  daughters  of 
the  Fairies.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
fwelling  hill,  ran  glittering  cafcades  ; 
and  o'er  the  pendant  rocks  dropped 
down  the  moft  luxuriant  vines,  whofe 
modeft  leaves  attempted  in  vain  to  hide 
their  lufcious  and  tranfparent  fruit 
from  the  curious  eye  of  the  obferver. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  which, 
by  it's  pure  waters,  expofed  the  yellow 
golden  fand  on  which  it  wantoned, 
two  ftreams  rsn  toward  the  right  and 
left  of  the  hill,  and  lo(t  thtmfeives* 
amidft  th?  groves,  pafturage,  lawns* 
hillocks,  and-romantick  1'cenes  of  the 
adjacent  country  ;  where  lofty  gilded 
fpij-es,  fwelling  domes,  and  other  cu- 
rious labours,  were  partly  concealed, 
and  partly  difcovered  by  the  blue  ex- 
panfe  of  fky,  -which  at  lad  feemed 
blended  with  the  country,  and  termi- 
nated the  profpecl  of  the  groves  of' 
Shadafki. 

The  beautiful  watermen  who,  in  Al- 
ternate fong,  kept  time  with  their  oars, 
were  now  almoft  at  the  farther  tide  of 
the  lake,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  fliorc 
where  Abudah  had  beheld  the  mixed 
groves,  temples,  and  pavilions. 

A  little  creek,  fhaded  with  myrtles- 
ar.d  cedars,  was  the  place  where  Abu- 
dah was  deftin^d  to  lajnd.  Here,  as  he 
approached,  ten  beauteous  fair- fines, 
dreflld  like  the  Genii  of  the  woods, 
ftood  ready  to  receive  him  which  they 
did  with  the  molt  amiable  and  pleafmg 
addrefs. 

The  boat  having  landed  the  mer- 
chant, foot  again  iwiftly  over  the  bk^, 
and  mixed  with  the  gay  pageants  on 
the  water,  while  the  fair 
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vited  Abudah  toward  the  paiacel  which 
were  Scattered  on  the  hill. 

Having  paded  through  Several  fra- 
grant avenues  of  trees,  laden  either  with 
Ih  ad  e,  fruit,  or  flower,  they  brought 
him  toward  an  elegant  building,  whole 
front  faced  the  lake  fro  ill  whence  they 
came  :  here,  amidft  parterres  and  beds 
of  flowers,  a  broad  plat  led  them  to 
the  entrance  of  the  palace,  where  all  the 
Javifh  ornaments  of  art  and  fculpture 
were  diSplayed  in  the  moft  refined  Sym- 
rnetry  ;  light  polifhed  fhafts,  airy  de- 
vices, highly  finished  entablatures,  and 
other  fanciful  decorations,  formed  the 
building,  which  was  more  calculated 
to  give  the  ideas  of  pleafure  than  mag- 
nificence, and  had  more  eafe  than  la- 
bour conspicuous. 

Toward  this  manfion  the  ten  beau- 
ties led  the  way,  and  introduced  Abu- 
dah into  a  grand  hall,  adorned  with 
lively  groupes  of  delicate  ftatues,  in 
all  attitudes  and  aft  ion  s  :  fome  repie- 
lenting  the  lovely  wood-nymphs ;  Some 
the  naked  beauties  of  the  flood  ;  others 
jnirSuing  lovers;  others  the  coyly-will- 
ing virgins,  who  Seemed,  even  in  the 
ivory  in  which  they  were  carved,  to 
fbew  a  loft  reluctance. 

Between  the  ftatues  were  pictures  of 
every  joy  the  heart  conceives  ;  the  luS- 
cjous,  banquet;  the  wild  efteils  of  the 
enlivening  grape  ;  the  various  plea- 
lures  of  the  different  feafons  ;  the  coun- 
try and  the  court}  the  amorous  Swains  j 
the  gentle  fair  5  the  mixed  dance  ;  the 
various  Seraglio;  the  gay-decked  Sul- 
tana,  and  the  joys  of  Sweet  retirement 
with  the  favourite  nymph.  Thele  all 
were  fo  lively  in  their  different  colours 
and  complexions,  that  they  Seemed,  to 
the  eyes  of  Abudah,  as  moving  pictures. 

Next  the  ten  beauties  led  the  mer- 
chant into  an  inner  apartment,  adorned 
with  the  Softeft  fophas,  whofe  walls  were 
one  entire  mirror,  which  reflected  the 
ten  beauties  to  the  amorous  Abudah 
ten  thoufand  ways  ;  while  fmiles  and 
loft  languishing  looks  darting  from  on 
all  Sides  at  once  upon  him,  ravifhed  his 
fenl'es  beyond  the  power  of  defcription. 

From  this  apartment  a  door  opened 
into  a  fpacious  rotundo,  lighted  from 
the  top  by  the  fun,  and  the  fides  Sup- 
ported  by  emblematick  pillars.  In  the 
middle  of  this  rotundo  Abudah  beheld 
a  bath,  and  round  it  were  eleven  doors, 
which  led  to  as  many  fophas. 

into  une  «f  theft  the  un  beauties  led 


the  merchant,  and  prepared  him  for 
the  bath  ;  and  in  the  others,  the  trn 
put  offtheir  own  Superfluous  garments ; 
after  which  they  brought  the  ravifhed 
merchant,  and  plunged  him  in  the  bath, 
which  was  prepared  of  warm  and  Sweet- 
icented  waters. 

The  nature  of  Abudah  could  Scarce 
reSift  the  languishing  powers  of  this 
place,  and  he  lunk  into  the  arms  of  his 
fair  attendants,  who  now  led  him  on- 
ward to  the  other  fide  of  the  rotundo, 
into  a  wardrobe  furniflied  with  the 
mod  airy  and  fanciful  drefles ;  here 
every  one  chofe  as  they  liked.  Abu- 
dah was  prefented  by  the  ten  beauties 
with  a  pink  fuit,  embroidered  with 
myrtle  twigs  of  Silver,  and  flowers  of 
pearl  j  but  firit  they  Sprinkled  him  with 
Iweet- Smelling  eflences,  and  with  a  fra- 
grant warn  renewed  his  complexion, 
and  gave  to  him  a  Second  youth. 

They  next  arrayed  themSelves  in 
coftly  robes  of  divers  colours;  and,  like 
Abudah,  added  by  that  fragrant  wafti 
a  new  bloom  to  their  elegant  com- 
plexions. 

From  the  wardrobe  a  door  opened  to 
a  Spacious  Saloon ;  here  Abudah  was 
invited  to  aSopha,and  immediately  each 
fair  beauty  was  loaden  with  di flies; 
every  luxury,  every  rarity,  was  there. 
Abudah  and  his  fair  company  began 
the  banquet,  while  Genii,  invifible,  ad- 
miniftered  to  them  rich  Sparkling  wines, 
high  fauces,  congealed  liquors;  fruits 
of  every  kind,  the  netlaiine,  the  Per- 
fian  apple,  the  lordly  pine,  the  luScioua 
grape,  the  cooling  pomegranate,  the 
juicy  pear,  were  heaped  before  them, 
till  nature  was  not  only  fatisfied,  but 
tired  with  profuSion.  Then  followed 
the  full  and  racy  wiiies,  ibi bidden,  in- 
deed, by  Mahomet,  but  not  fotbiddcn 
in  the  groves  of  Shadafki ;  the  Sweet- 
meats and  preServes,  and,  hefide  thefe, 
every  luxury  which  could  itimulate  and 
rouze  the  jaded  appetite. 

During  this  repait,  the  beautiful  com- 
panions of  Abudah  began  to  challenge 
each  other  with  lively  longs  and  mirth- 
ful jokes;  while  the  rapturous  mer- 
chant, witli  Sparkling  eyes,  the  quick 
effects  of  wine  and  long,  beheld  each 
with  eq.ual  flame,  and  knew  not,  in 
fuch  exquiSite  variety,  where  to  fix  hi» 
choice, 

The  banquet  bringing  on  Satiety,  af- 
ter wafhing  they  aroie,  and  this  lovely 
train  led  Abudah  (the  tvcmng  draw- 
ing 
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ing  on)  into  the  gardens  of  the  pa- 
lace. 

After  walking  by  feveral  cooling 
fountains  and  fweet-fmelling  groves, 
they  came  to  a  magnificent  terrafs, 
crouded  with  gay  youths  and  beauties, 
in  the  moft  fantaftical  mafquerades. 
All  nations  might  be  feen  upon  this 
variegated  terrafs,  and  the  beauties  of 
every  clime  j  all  converfation  was  here 
indulged,  though  the  pleafures  of  life 
were  the  univerlal  topick. 

Cooling  liquors,fruits,  cakes,  creams 
and  wines,  were  fpread  on  the  flowery 
bank*  on  each  fide  the  terrafs,  and  in 
arbours  of  oranges  and  myrtles,orfweet 
jeflinines,  where  any  company,  as  they 
plea  fed,  retired  ;  behind  the  trees  and 
flnubs  were  placed  large  bands  of  mu- 
lick,  fometimes  infpiring,  and  fome- 
times  melting  the  hearts  of  their  au- 
ditors. 

The  fun  was  fetting  juft  as  Abu- 
dah  had  gained  the  centre  of  this  ex- 
ten  five  terrafs  (for  his  companions  had 
left  him  to  join  what  company  he 
pleafed.)  Here  he  perceived  on  a  large 
green  planted  round  with  lofty  palms, 
under  which  grew  every  kind  of  fhrub, 
a  moft  extenfive  building,  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  fupported  by  feven  hun- 
dred magnificent  pillars,  where  the 
crowd  from  the  terrafs  were  retiring. 
Abudah  entered  with  the  reft,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  which  was 
lighted  up  with  numberlefs  luftres,  and 
furniflied  all  round  with  filken  cano- 
pies,each  having  under  it  fophas  of  the 
richeft  velvet.  Here  the  gay  afiembly, 
as  foon  as  the  mufick  from  the  galle- 
ries ftruck  up,  began  the  dance,  nor 
could  the  pleafed  merchant  refrain  from 
the  enlivening  motion.  Thus  parted 
the  fleeting  hours,  till  exercile  renewed 
their  appetites  for  the  banquet, 

On  a  fudden,  while  each  fair  one, 
and  her  enamoured  partner,  were  reft- 
ing  on  the  fophas,  which  furrounded  the 
loom,  a  noble  banquet  was  fpread  j  to 
which  Abudah  was  about  to  rife,  when 
his  partner  pulling  him  by  his  garment, 
bid  him  wait  till  the  queen  of  pleafures 
honoured  that  bright  afiembly  with  her 
prefence. 

Ere  long  the  fofteft  mufick  began  to 
found,  an  hundred  chorifters  in  maf- 
vjnerade  habits  entered  the  afiembly, 
tinging  the  pleafares  of  women,  com- 

y  und  svine,     Thef*  were  followed 


by  forty  young  maidens,  Scattering 
roles  and  violets  around  ;  after  which 
came  forward,  under  a  canopy  fup- 
ported by  twelve  beautiful  boys,  the 
queen  of  pleafures;  at  her  approach  the 
company  arofe,  and  with  the  utmo'll 
adoration  proftratcd  themfelves  before 
her. 

When  the  queen  was  feated  on  a 
throne  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
an-1  the  banquet  was  about  to  begin, 
me  ordered  her  maidens  to  find  out  the 
ftranger  who  came  yefterday  to  vifit 
her  dominions.  Immediately  Abudah 
was  brought  before  her  5  who  proftrat- 
ing  himfelf  at  her  feet,  (he,  with  a 
fmile,  gave  him  her  hand,  and  com- 
manded him  to  arife. 

'  O,  happy  Abudah  !'  faid  tha  queen 
of  pleafures,  'whom  the  fates  ordained 
to  bring  into  thefe  delightful  regi- 
ons the  cheft  of  the  valley  of  Boc- 
chim  !  The  fuperior  Genii  envying 
the  happinefs  which  we  unreftrained 
Genii  enjoyed,  contrived  to  divide 
the  keys  and  the  cheft,  which,  as  tra- 
dition declares,  contains  the  talif. 
man  of  Oromanes  ;  and  you,  O  Abu- 
dah, are  the  man  who  art  deftined  to 
unite  them;  worthy,  Abudah,  for  fuch 
Cervices,  of  the  love  of  thy  ftaves. 
Come  then,  thou  prince  of  my  affec- 
tions, and  mare  with  me  the  plea- 
*  furesof  thefe  happy  groves.' 

She  then  commanded  the  company 
to  pay  Abudah  the  honours  they  ufedj 
to  pay  her;  and,  with  a  prefling  ten- 
dernefs,  obliged  him  to  {hare  with- her 
the  throne  of  pleafure. 

Abudah  now  conceived  himfelf  ths 
happieft  of  mankind  ;  the  alluring- 
charms  of  the  queen  of  pleafures,  whofe 
beauties  were  almoft  too  exquifite  to 
behold,  caufed  his  veins  to  boil  in  mad 
delight:  butwhen,  with  all  the  fond- 
nefs  of  a  doating  miltreis,  ihe  feized 
"him  by  the  hand,  and,  with  eyes  brim- 
ful of  love,  fiie  feemed  to  gaze  with 
tran (ports  upon  him,  his  palfion  knew 
no  bounds;  lie  commanded  the  enter. 
'tainment  to  ceafe,  and  with  tumultuous 
hafte  led  the  yielding  queen  to  the  re- 
moteft  canopy. 

And  now  the  company  retiring,  each 
under  their  canopies,  the  room  was  all 
hufiied  and  filence, 

Thus  paffrd  away  the  night   in   the 

groves     of     Shadafki  :    the    morning 

brought   refifftion    and    fafiety  j    and 

E  2,  Abudah, 
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;  Abudah,  with  fome  impatience,  be- 
lought  the  queen  of  plcafuresto  luncn- 
der  him  the  keys  ot  the  iron  cheft. 

<  My  ever- loved  Abudah,'  replied 
the  quten,  '  behold  the  cheft  in  the  cen- 
tre ot"  my  temple,  and   here  are   the 
keys  tor   my  adventurous  heroj  go, 
happy  Abudah,  and  purchafe  a  per- 
petuity in    thele  never-fading  arms, 
by   the  pofleffion  of  the  tali/man  of 
the  plealure-giving  Oromanes !' 
Abudah  having  received  the  keys, 
jumped  forward  from    th«  pavilion   to 
the  middle  of  the  temple;  and,  like  a 
man  juft  entering  on   a  new  purfuit, 
with  great  impatience  began  to  open  the 
fifty  locks. 

The  locks,  being  only  touched  by 
the  keys,  flew  from  their  itaples,  and 
the  merchant,  in  a  few  minutes,  had 
conquered  forty  nine  of  the  obftacles 
of  his  happinefs  :  as  he  was  opening 
the  la fit  «O  queen,'  (aid  he,  « come 
'  foiward,  and  fee  me  finifh  this  defi. 
45  rable  adventure  !' 

The  laft  Jock  tumbled  off  juft  as  the 
queen  arrived  at  the  cheft,  and  Abudah 
befought  her  to  mare  with  him  the 
pleafures  of  exploring  the  treafures  of 
the  cheft. 

But  no  fooner  did  the  merchant  ftocp 
to  open  the  lid  of  the  iron  chelt,  than 
a  fudden  darknefs  enfued,  and  in  a 
moment  the  Joud  thunder  cracked 
around  him,  and  ftreams  of  crooked 
lightnings,  with  horrid  blaze,  encir- 
cled the  aftor.ifaed  Abudah. 

The  fhrieks  and  cries  of  the  once- 
gay  fet,  who  were  indulging  under  the 
canopies,  next  (truck  his  ears  ;  (bine, 
already  blaited  by  the  lightning,  wi- 
thered  away  ;  others,  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  falling  in  huge  fragments,  half 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  the  relt  in  madnels 
running  to  and  fro  in  deipair,  tcrecach 
other  to  pieces. 

The  red  angry  lightning  ftill  conti- 
nuing, Abudah,  in  the  utmoft  anguifli, 
looked  toward  the  queen;  when,  0 
Jeaiful  fight  !  he  faw  her  fof*t  form 
p-u-ching  and  contracting  by  the  flames, 
and  her  whole  body  diminishing;  till  by 
degrees,  inftead  of  eyes  brimful  of 
love,  he  beheld  the  little  old  hag,  with 
fury  flafliing  from  her  looks. 

«  Wretch,  as  well  as  fool/  faid  (he, 

with    a  voice  that   pierced   his   inmoll 

'  how  dareft  thou  to   prelume  to 

•  &ek  the  tali  {Jean  c.'  0  ...-nidlt 


'  the  vanities  and  intemperance  of  tlus 
'  filthy  grove  ! 

'  But  I  leave  you  to  enjoy  the  fitu- 
«  ation  you  are  fo  fond  of;  be  this  dun- 
'  geon  of  luft  your  prifbn,  here  wan- 
'  der,  and  contemplate  the  pleafure* 
*  jou  havecholen,' 

Thus  faying,  me  flrtick  Abud-ih 
with  her  crutch, and  vanimed  from  his 
fight ;  the  touch  of  her  noxious  crutch 
tilled  him  with  aching  pains,  and  the 
dead  bodies  and  the  groans  of  thole  dy- 
ing around  him  inipned  the  wretch«d 
merchant  with  the  utuioft  horror  and 
deipair. 

He  wandered  for  a  long  time  in  what 
he  now  believed  an  endlefs  cavern, 
without  light;  and  to  add  to  his  wretch- 
ednefs,  every  ftep  he  took  he  trod  on 
forpe  venomous  creature.  The  ferpents 
hifltrd  at  him  as  he  pafled,  the  toads  fpit 
malignant  fire,  and  the  afps  twining 
round  his  legs,  fpewed  their  venom  on 
him,  and  markedAbudah  withathou- 
fand  blotches.  Thus  continued  he 
wandering  to  and  fro,  with  gieat  cau- 
tion, about  the  di final  cavern,  not  more 
tormented  with  the  groans  of  others^ 
than  his  ow«  difmal  and  heartraching 
thoughts,  which  inade  him  weep  and 
tremble  every  ftep  he  took. 

After  many  weary  fearches  for  an 
end,  or  place  toefcape,  htfeltfotoewhat 
larger  than  common  feize  him  by  the 
pon  which  the  poor  wretch  fup- 
poied  he  was  in  the  gripe  of  an  enor- 
mous ferpenf,  and  began  fhriekmg  with 
fear  and  terror,  when  a  voice,  likt  that 
ot  ddpair,  (poke  as  follows  : 

*  What  wretch  art  thou,  who  yet 
'  remain  ell  alive  in  this  cavern  ofde- 
1  folation  and  death?' 

Abudah,  though  ftill  in  terror,  was 
yet  fomewhat  comforted  to  find  fome 
companion  in  his  miferiesj  and  thus  an- 
fwcred  him-— 

'  J  am,  indeed,  a  wretch,  mifled  in 
«  my  fearches  after  the  talifmati  of 
'  Oromanes!* 

'  What,'  anfxvered  the  voice,  *  waft 
'  thou  fool  enough  to  fuppole,  that  vi- 
'  cious  pleaAire  was  the  road  to  that 
'  noble  jewel  ?  Ir  were  then,' continued 
the  voice,  '  aneafy  purchafe;  but  lough 
4  is  the  path,  and  high  the  mount,  on 

•  which  that  treafure  is  prefer ved.' 

'  Alas!'  anlwered  Abudah,  '  it  ma*- 

*  ters  not    to  me  where  01  hov. 

4  fililman   is    diinofed,  who   ..n»  thiu 
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«  for  ever  inclofed  in  thefe  walls  of 
«  wretched  nefs.' 

«  We  may  rife,  but  cannot  fink  low- 
«  er,'  anfwered  the  voice,  '  when  we 
«  are  at  the  bottom,  and  perhaps  the 
«  moft  barren  ground  will  yield  the 
<  richeft  minej  be  thou  but  refolved  to 
«  trend  the  crooked  and  laborious  path, 
«  and  I  will  inftruft  thee,  for  within 
«  thefe  caverns  begins  the  winding 

*  afcent.' 

«  O  friend,  or  Genii,  or  whatfoever 

*  elfe  thou  art,'  returned  the  merchant, 

*  place  me  but  in  the  track,  and  no 

*  dangers  (hall  deter  me:  for  what  has 

*  he  to  fear  who  is  beyond  hope?' 

'  Take,  then/  aniwered  the  voice, 

*  thy  way  as  the  cavern  defcends,  and 
«  fear  not  to  ftoop  in  order  to  rife;  for 

*  in  the  loweft  part  of  this  cavern  is 

*  firuated  lite  opening  you  muft  afcend.* 
As  the  voice  ended,  Abudah  found 

his  feet  at  liberty,  and  began  to  feel 
out  for  the  cavern's  defcent. 

The  lower  he  went,  the  more  filth 
and  flench  he  found;  to  which  fub- 
mftting  with  patience,  he,  by  a  long 
paflage,  fometimes  crawling  under  rug- 
ged arches,  fometimes  wading  in  mud 
and  dirt,  and  in  total  darknefs,  at- 
tained to  the  end  of  the  cavern,  where 
he  (himbled  on  feme  narrow  fteps,  but 
could  fee  no  Hght,  and  was  near  fuf- 
focated  with  the  noifome  vapours. 

The  winding  afcent  was  fo  intricate, 
and  clogged  with  dirt  and  rubbifh,  that 
the  merchant  worked  like  a  mole  in  the 
dark ;  but  by  his  induftry,  he  gained 
ground  confiderably :  yet. what  nioftly 
tormented  him  was,  that  as  often  as  he 
endeavoured  to  mount,  the  fteps  would 
(lip  from  under  him,  and  he  would 
come  tumbling  down  with  a  weight  of 
dirt  upon  him,  and  then  had  ail  his 
work  to  do  over  again. 

Nothing  but  his  intolerable  fituation 
and  loft  condition  could  have  fupported 
the  merchant  in  this  odious  undertak- 
ing ;  but  meannefs  and  wretchednefs 
know  no  evils  greater  than  themfelves. 

After  various  labours,  Abudah  ar- 
rived at  a  little  kind  of  refting-place, 
from  whence  the  fteps  began  to  enlarge, 
und  by  degrees  he  perceived  from  above 
a  glimmering  light  j  to  which  afcend- 
ing,  the  nearer  he  drew  to  it,  the 
plainer  he  could  hear  a  confufed  found 
of  voices  echoing  from  the  top,  which 
iincrcafcd  as  hi  rofe,  till  he  could  plainly 


diftinguifh  it  muft  proceed  from  fomt 
great  concourfe  of  people  without. 

When  he  had  reached  the  uppermoft 
ftep,  over  which  an  hole  opened  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  man  to  crawl  through, 
the  clamours  without  were  fo  terrify- 
ing, that  he  feared  to  proceed  j  at  laft, 
confidering  that  deatJb  muft  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  remaining  in  the  cavern, 
he  boldly  ventured  forth. 


THE  MERCHANT  ABUDAlTs  THIRD 
ADVENTURE,  IN  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  TASGI. 

NO  fooner  did  the  merchant  Abu- 
dah  appear  through  the  opening 
of  the  cavern,  than  ten  thoufand  voices 
cried  out  at  once,  '  Long  live  GUI' 
'  fultan,  whom  the  mountains  of 
'  Tafgi  have  brought  forth  !'  And 
Abudah  looking  around,  faw  an  infi- 
nite concourfe  of  people  round  the 
mountain,  and  beyond  them  a  molt 
plentiful  country,  with  cities  and  towns 
fcattered  among  the  vallies  which  open- 
ed to  his  view. 

A  number  of  eunuchs  and  vizirs 
ftepped  forward  to  difengage  Abudah 
from  the  mouth  of  the  caverr.j  who 
was  fo  fpent  with  his  infirmities,  fores, 
and  fatigue,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
fupported :  immediately  a  princely  robe 
was  thrown  over  him,  and  a  coftly 
turban  put  upon  his  head  ;  the  con- 
courfe  ftill  crying  out,  with  extafy  and 
rapture,  *  Long  live  our  fultan,  whom 
'  the  mountains  of  Tafgi  have  brought 
«  forth!' 

Silence  being  commanded,  the  grand 
vizir,  with  a  long  train,  came  toward 
Abudah  j  and,  with  all  the  people,  pro- 
ftrating  himfelf  before  the  merchant, 
thus  addreffed  himfelf  to  Abudah. 
'  Behold,  O  thou,  before  whofe 
prefence  even  the  fun  is  darknefs  • 
behold,  O  wonder  of  mankind,  moft 
facred  progeny  of  Tafgi !  thou  mi- 
racle of  beauty!  thou  mirror  of  per- 
fection !  thou  moft  glorious  fultan 
of  earthly  princes !  thou  diamond  of 
nature  !  thou  guardian  of  the  world  ! 
behold  thy  proftrate  flaves ;  whofe 
wifli  is  only  to  lay  down  as  thy  foot- 
ftools,  and  to  be  trodden  under  thy 
feet  as  the  duft  of  the  plain  !  Thine, 
O  fultan,  is  all  earthly  happinefs  [ 
thine,  every  perfe&ion  of  body  and 
4  mind  I 
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mind !  thine,  all  power  from  the 
mountains  of  thy  parent  Tafgi,  to 
the  parching  dcfarts  of  Shtr.ralhh, 
which  forbid  the  approach  of  the 
ftvanger  to  the  kingdoms  of  our  in- 
vincible fultan.  Rule,  therefore, 
thy  Haves,  according  unto  thy  plea- 
fure;  and  know  but  one  will  in  the 
plains  and  cities,  which  by  thy  per- 
mifiion  and  bounty  thy  flaves  in- 
habit.* 

As  the  grand  vizir,  ftill  proftrnte 
with  the  people,  uttered  thefe  words, 
they  a1!'*  with -one  voice,  repeated,  *  O 

*  f n hart,     whom    the    mountains    of 

*  Tafgi  have  brought  forth,  rule  thy 

*  fiavts  according  to  thy  pleafure  !' 
Abudah,   filled    with   conceit,    and 

bloated  with  pride,  had  ahnoit  forgot 
Ihis  pains  and  infirmities  in  this  flat- 
tering taptaufbj  he  let  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  the  vizir  with  the  utinoft 
baughtinefs,  and  commanded  him  to 
conduct  him  to  the  i^raglios  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  A  number  of  llaves  and  eu- 
T>uchs  brought  a  magnificent  throne  of 
ivory,  with  a  canopy  of  golden  em- 
broidery thrown  over  it;  into  which 
Abudah  afcended,  and  was  borne  on 
the  Shoulders  of  the  grandees  and  vi- 
zirs ot  his  new-acquired  kingdom. 

The  retinue  winding  round  the  bill, 
brought  Abudah  in  fight  of  an  exten- 
five  encampment,  which,  after  the  eati- 
«TI  manner,  was  of  different  colours  ; 
one  divifion  yellow,  one  blue,  another 
white,  fome  red,  fome  green,  and  all 
adorned  with  filver  or  gold. 

In  the  centre  of  this  fplendid  arma- 
ment ftood  the  royal  tent,  which  (hone 
with  the  luftre  of  the  gold  and  lively 
blue  velvet  of  which  it  was  competed, 
i^d  looked  rather  like  a  palace  than  a 
tent. 

Here  Abudah  was  feated  in  his  throne; 
and  the  nobles  having  done  obeifance, 
Abudah  commanded  all  but  the  grand 
vizir  to  depart. 

The  reft  being  gone,  the  grand  vizir 
again  profrrating  himfelf  before  Abu- 
dab,  cried  out,  «  May  my  lord,  the 
«  Sultan  of  Tafgi,  ever  rule  over  Har- 
«  ran  his  (lave/ 

*  Harran,'  anfwered  Abudah,  *  arife 

*  and  declare  to  me  the  caufc  of  this 
«  encampment,    and    why    the    armies, 
<  of  Talgi  are   thus    fcattercd  on  the 
'  plains.' 

*  Oar  renowned  Sultan  Rnmmafin,* 
replied  the  vizir  Harran,  <  uude  it  his 


*  cuftom  to  take  the  field  in  fummer, 
'  to  terrify  his  foes  ;  but  in  the  midft 
'  of  this  campaign,  it  pleafed  the  pow- 
c  ers,  who  prefide  over  the  mountains 
'  of  Tafgi,  to  call  him  from  us,  anJ 

*  blefs   us   with    the   prefence    of    my 
'  lord,    before   whom    I   (land.      For 

*  fince   the   time  that   the  defendants 
1  of  Mahomet  involved  our  kingdom 
«  in  perpetual  bloodflied,  we  have  been 
'  warned  by  the  oracles  of  Tafgi  to 
'  expect  a  king  from  the  womb  of  th* 
'  mountain,   that  no  divifion  of  fami- 
'  lies,   or  contention  among  brethren^ 
'  might    diftuib    the    peace    of    thtfe 
'  happy  kingdoms.' 

'  And  who,'  laid  Abudah,  «  are 
'  the  neighbours  of  my  kingdom  be- 
4  yond  thefe  mountains  ?' 

'  They  are,1  replied  the  vizir,  '  O 
'  Sultan,  an  harmlefs,  inoffenfive  race  ; 
'  which  was  the  caul'e  that  the  Sultan 

*  Ramrnafin  would  not  make  war  upon 

*  them,  although  their  territories  ex- 
'  tend  to  the  fea-coaft,  and  would  be  a 
(  noble  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  the 

*  Sultan  of  Tafgi/ 

'  Rammafin,  then/  anfwered  Abu- 
dah, '  wanted  a  nobleneis  of  foul,  to 
'  fit  down  contented  with  lefs  than  he 

*  might    have  enjoyed:   but  Abudah, 
'  your  prefent  fultan,  will   give  their 
«  lands    to   the  fiaves   of  Tafgi,  and 
1  extend  bis  dominions  even  over  the 
'  waves  and  the  temped.* 

*  My  royal  matter  will  thereby,* 
anfWicd  the  vizir,  '  gam  the  hearts 

*  of  his  foldiers,  who  have  long  pined 

*  in  the  inglorious  lethargies  of  peace.* 

'  Go,  bid  the  trumpets  found,  then,* 
faid  Abudah,  '  and  let  it  be  proclaimed 
1  in  the  camp,  that  your  Sultan  Abu- 
'  dah  will  revenge  the  injuries  which 
'  the  inhabitants  of  Tafgi  have  re- 
'  ceived  from  their  perfidious  neigh- 
'  bours.  Go,  Harran,  and  denounce 

*  vv;ir  againlt  the  •  >  •  •.' 

'  Shakarahs,'  faid  Harran,  bowing, 
'  who  have  intuited  the  mountain*  of 
4  Tafgi.' 

Abudah  was  going  on,  but  his  pain« 
and  weaknefs  obliged  him  to  order 
them  to  prepare  an  inner  tent  for  hit 
'ion. 

While  the  eunuchs  and  flaves  were 
attending  their  new  i'ultan,  his  vizir 
Harran  cauled  the  royal  mandaic  to  be 
proclaiiue<l  within  the  encampment, 
and  commanded  the  leaders  of  the 
army  to  be  affemblcd  together,  to  de- 
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!ivpr  to  tlitrti  the  Orders  of  the  Sultan 
A bud ah. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Tafgi  was 
rejoiced  at  the  news  of  their  Sultan's 
expedition  againil  the  helplefs  and^  in- 
nocent Shakarahs  ;  fo  little  do  fubjefts 
weigh  the  merits  of  war !  and  the  old 
and  decrepid  parents  Itirred  up  their 
children  to  engage  in  a  fervice,  where 
cruelty  and  deftruftion  were  honoured 
with  the  titles  of  virtue  and  the  love  of 
their  country. 

Ere  the  fun  began  to  fmile  upon  the 
harvefts  of  the  Shakarahs,  the  tents 
of  Abudah  were  moving  to  deftroy 
them  ;  the  loud  cymbals  were  clanging 
in  the  air,  and  the  brazen  trumpets, 
with  their  fhrill  notes  of  livelinefs, 
feemed  to  infpire  the  armies  of  Tafgi 
with  a  thirit  of  glory,  and  not  of  blood. 
The  order  and  difcipline  of  the  troops, 
the  regularity  of  their  march,  and  the 
fprightlinefs  of  their  looks,  utterly 
difguifed  the  rapacious  purpofei  of 
the  royal  plunderer  ;  who,  though  but 
juft  matter  of  one  kingdom,  was  fo 
eager  to  get  poffeflion  of  a  fecond, 
that  he  deftroyed  many  of  his  men  in 
forcing  a  march  over  the  mountains 
which  nature  had  placed  as  the  boun- 
daries of  their  nation. 

The  Shakarahs  having  notice  of 
their  motions,  fent  an  embaffy  to  meet 
the  Sultan  of  Tafgi,  befeeching  to 
know  the  caufe  of  his  coming  j  mak- 
ing the  humbleft  profeffions  of  peace  ; 
and  offering,  if  any  thing  had  offended 
him,  to  make  the  fuilelt  fatisfaclion 
they  were  capable  of  j  and  imploring 
him,  that  he  would  not  make  war  upon 
a  nation  who  were  ever  the  friends  of 
the  Tafgites,  and  to  whom  that  king- 
dom had  never  declared  any  hoitiie 
intention. 

To  thefe  humble  remonftrances 
Abudah  replied,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  taught  and  directed  by  fuch  bafe 
fhves  as  the  Shakarahs ;  a-nd  that 
whatever  intention  he  might  have  had 
originally  in  entering  their  kingdom, 
he  now  declared  he  came  to  punifh  the 
infolence  of  that  people,  who  dared 
lend  fuch  dictating  embafiies  to  the 
Sultan  of  Tafgi. 

He  then  commanded  the  ambafTa- 
dors  to  be  driven  from  the  encamp- 
ment, and  ordered  his  army  to  begin 
their  holiiliiies  on  the  prdumptuuus 
Siukarahs, 


The  leaders  of  the  armies  of  Tafgi 
being  ignorant  and  imperious,  every 
kind  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  was  prac- 
tifed  j  till  the  wretched  Shakarahs  be- 
ing  made  prifoners,  and  their  wivei 
and  families  ravifhed  or  murdered,  the 
Sultan  Abudah  returned  to  the  king- 
dom of  Tafgi,  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
conquered  country,  amidft  the  accla- 
mations of  the  army  and  its  leaders  j, 
who  were  fo  lavim  of  their  praifes  and! 
adulations,  that  Abudah  efteemed  him- 
felf  at  leaft  equal  to  the  prophet  of 
Mecca. 

After  Abudah  arrived  at  the  me- 
tropolis of  Tafgi,  his  vizirs  came  to 
enquire  of  him,  where  he  would  be- 
ftow  the  miferable  Shakarahs,  moft  of 
whom  they  had  led  home  in  chains. 

Abudah  was  for  fome  time  doubu 
ful  of  their  fatej  and  was  at  Jaft  go- 
ing to  order  a  general  execution,  when. 
he  recollected  the  iron  chert  which  was 
buried  in  the  mountains  of  Tafgi. 

*  Let  the  Shakarahs,'  faid  the  Sultan 
Abudah,   <  be  condemned  to  work  in 
'  the  mountains    of  Tafgi,  till    they 

*  find  an  iron  cheft  with  fifty  locks.' 

At  thefe  words  the  Grand  Vizir 
Harran  bowed  before  the  Sultan }  and 
laid,  <  Will  my  lord  dare  to  fend  the 

*  Shakarahs  into  the  wombofTaigi^ 
'  which   his  own  fubj^cls  are  forbid- 
'  den  to  approach  !' 

*  Take     the    rebel    Harran,'    faid 
Abudah,  in  indignation,   '  and  let  hi* 

*  head  be  fevered  from  his  body,  and 
'  his  tongue  let  the  dogs  devour.' 

The  other    Vizirs  gladly  faw  this 
execution   performed  on  Harran  ;  and 
returned  to  the  Sultan,  and  faid,  <  Far 
be   it    that   a  monarch  of  the  Ealt 
fiiould    be    governed    by  his  flaves* 
Be  the  will  of  the  Sultan  Abudah 
for  ever  obeyed,  as  it  is  in  the  de- 
ft ru&ion  of  the  traitor  Harran,  as  it 
is  in  the  labours  of  the  Shakarahs  in 
the  mountains  of  Tafgi.' 
Abudah    hourly    lent  his  vizirs    to 
inipect  the  miners  in  the  mountains, 
who    returned  with   accounts    of    the 
death   of  thoufands,  over  whom   the 
mountain    crumbled,    and    fmothered 
them  in  it's  caverns. 

The  Tafgites,  jealous  of  their  raoun- 
ta<n,   which  taey  fuppofed  was  fome- 
what  divine,  began  to  murmur  at  the. 
impiety  of  their  Sultan;  which,   whea 
Abiidah   kiie\v,    he    commanded  the 

leaders 
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Jeaders  of  his  army  to  chaftife  them, 
and  to  put  every  tenth  man  throughout 
his  kingdom  to  the  fword. 

At  length  the  tainting  Shakarahs 
dug  out  the  chelt  of  iron,  and  brought 
it  to  Abudah.,  who  commanded  every 
engine  or  force  to  be  applied  to  it  to 
break  it  open,  but  in  vain ;  the  cheft 
refifted  all  their  endeavours,  and  would 
not  yield  to  the  utmoit  force  the  art  of 
man  could  bring  ngainft  it. 

Abudah  then  publiflied  a  reward  to 
any  that  fliould  make  keys  to  fit  the 
locks.  This  leveral  undertook,  and 
fucceeded  ;  but  as  foon  as  one  lock  was 
opened,  it  (hut  while  the  artificer  was 
employed  about  the  fecond. 

Abudah,  puffed  up  with  pride,  was 
enraged  at  this  difappointment,  and 
commanded  fifty  men  to  take  the  fifty 
keys,  and  all  attempt  it  at  once ;  which 
they  did,  and  were  all  immediately 
(truck  dead  :  he  then  commanded  a 
fecond  fifty,  but  none  but  his  army 
were  near  him,  for  the  reft  were  fled 
from  the  tyrant's  prefence. 

Abudah  now  ordered  fifty  foldiers  to 
approach  ;  when  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
moved  by  his  cruelties,  and  feeing  he- 
was  about  to  facrifice  his  army  as  well 
as  his  fubjefts,  uniting  together,  came 
towards  him  in  a  bodyj  which  Abudah 
perceiving,  and  expecting  no  mercy, 
leaped  on  the  chelt,  and  trufted  him- 
felf  to  it's  faving  power. 

Immediately  the  chcft  moved  aloft 
in  the  air  j  and  Abudah  being  ftupified 
and  giddy,  fell  into  a  deep  deep,  and 
was  wafted  far  from  the  army  and 
kingdom  of  Tafgi. 


TH  B  M  ERCH  ANT  ABUDAH'S  FOURTH 
ADVENTURE,  AMONG  THE  SAGES 
OF  NEMA. 

ABUDAH  found  himfelf  on  the 
iron  cheit  beneath  a  rock  which 
hung  over  him,  and  was  covered  with 
a  pleafant  made  of  palms  j  at  a  little 
diltance  a  gentle  rill  ran  bubbling  over 
the  (tones,  and  took  it's  courfe  along 
a  narrow  valley,  which  on  each  fide 
was  bounded  by  rocks  and  verdant 
hills. 

Here,  as  he  eyed  the  rural  fcene,  and 
reflected  on  his  efcape  from  Tafgi,  he 
cbferved  a  venerable  fage  gently  mov- 
ing forward  along  the  valley,  and, 
to  appearance,  directing  his  fteps  to- 


ward the  rock  under  which  he  wa« 
fitting.  Abudah's  cor. fcience  was  fo 
alarmed  at  the  fight  of  an  human  form, 
which  during  his  tyrannical  reign  he 
had  fo  often  defaced,  that  he  (trove  to 
hide  himfelf  even  from  the  approach 
of  a  weak  old  man;  but  the  fage  (till 
advancing  with  eafe  and  compofure, 
Abudah,  after  fome  hefitation,  luftered 
him  to  join  him. 

The  fage,  with  great  obfequioufnefs, 
bowed  before  Abudah,  (who  had  (till 
the  royal  turban  upon  his  head,  and 
the  enfigns  of  the  regal  power  about  his 
(houlders)  and  faid,  «  O  prince,  who 
deigneft  to  vifit  thefe  retreats  of  learn- 
ing and  philofophy ;  whether  thou 
art  he  whofe  knowledge  was  univer- 
fal,  the  glory  of  the  eaft,  the  fageft 
of  fages,  the  indefatigable  Solomon  j 
or  whether  thou  art  here  arrived  from 
any  neighbouring  realm  in  queft  of 
fcience,  and  art  willing  to  honour 
our  fchool  with  thy  auguft  prefence  ; 
permit  one  of  the  lowelfc  of  the  fons 
of  knowledge  to  conduct  you  to  the 
temple  and  feat  of  learning,  which 
the  great  Solomon  here  founded  in 
the  defart,  for  the  inveftigation  of 
truth  and  the  difcoveries  of  nature. 
This  vale,  which  is  our  only  retreat 
from  the  fu I  try  fun,  or  the  widee-x- 
tended  defim,  winds  round  to  the 
entrance  of  our  feminary,  where  every 
fcience  is  taught,  and  all  the  foun- 
tains of  knowledge  are  difclofed.' 
As  he  fpake  thefe  words,  the  fagt 
led  the  way  j  and  Abudah,  fomewhat 
recovered  from  his  hurry  and  confu- 
fion,  faid  within  himfelf,  *  O  pro- 
phet, how  blindly  have  I  wandered  ! 
yet  here  furely,  among  thefe  fpringa 
of  knowledge  and  learning,  is  the 
talifman  of  Oromanes  to  be  difco- 
vcred  T 

Abudah    arriving  wit,h  the  fage  at 
the  end  of  the  valley,  beheld  the  man- 
fions  of  philofophy.     A  grand  portico 
firft  prefented    itfelf  to  his  view,  built 
after  the  model  ot  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture ;  to  this,  with  the  fage,  i 
cended  by  a  grand  flight  of  Iteps. 
entering  the  doors  of  the  inner  portico, 
found    himfelf    in     a    fpacious    hall. 
Here,'  faid  the  fage,  «muft  even  kings 
remain,  till   the  director  of  this  (Vat 
of   learning  is  acquainted   with  rh<r 
arrival   of  a   ltran«er,    and   his    mo- 
tives for  fceking  entrance  isto  the  fa- 
cied  college  of  fcience.' 

«  Give 
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«  Give  then  this  meflage,'  anfwered 
Abudah,  'to  your  director:  that  the 
<  Sultan  of  Tafgi,'  (for  Abudah's  pe- 
nitence had  not  entirely  humbled  his 
pride)  *  itudious  of  knowledge,  feeks, 


Abraharad  led  Abudah  to  the  por- 
tico of  his  own  fcience,  where  many 
were  bufied  in  the  various  branches 
of  his  art :  «  Even  in  this  veftibu!ev'  faid 
Abraharad,  *  could  I  furprize  the  Sul- 


'  in  this  philofophick  frat,  to  find  the     *  tan  of  7'afgi,  but  I  lead  him  at  once 
«  talilman  of  the  perfect  Oromanes.'         '  to  the  mylteries  of  fcience.'  Sofaying, 


The  iage,  after  having  made  obei- 
fance  to  the  fuppofed  fultan,  went  in 
que(t  of  the  director,  and  left  Abudah 
in  the  hall,  where  were  many  other  can- 
didates for  admifiion  into  the  college 
of  philofophy,  and  each  had  his  parti- 
cular fage  or  introducer. 

Abudah's  inftructor  fhortly  return- 
ed :  *  Our  director,'  faid  he,  '  rejoices 

*  to  find  fo  great  a  monarch  ftudious 
'  of  truth,  and  bids  me  declare  (as  is 

*  cuftomary)  that  the  talifman  of  Oro- 
'   manes  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our 

*  refearches,  and  therefore  invites  the 

*  Sultan  of  Tafgi  to  feek  it,  in  what- 
."*  ever  fcience  he  thinks  moft  likely  to 
1  contain    it.     But/  added    the   fage, 

*  happily  for  the  Sultan  of  Tafgi,   he 
'  has   met  with  Abraharad,  who  can 
'  unfold  to  him  the  lecrets  of  nature, 
«  and  teach  him  in  what  recedes  the 

*  talifman  of  Oromanes  isincloled.* 

*  And  are  you  then,'  anfwered  A- 
budah,  *  the  renowned  Abraharad, 

*  whom  my  fubjects  of  Tafgi    have 

*  often  described   to  me  as  the  man 
4  who  knew  the  properties  of  all  herbs 
'  and  roots,   and  the  minerals  of  all 
'  the  earth?' 

«  Thefe,  O  prince/  replied  Abra- 
harad, *  are  the  plaineft  precepts  of 
'  nature;  but  I  will  unfold  to  th?e  luch 
«  of  her  fecrets,  as  none  fmce  the  mag- 

*  nificent  Solomon  have  been  allowed 

*  to  view ;  for   what    was  Oromanes, 

*  the  founder  of  this  talifman,  but  the 

*  magician  of  fire,  the  great  alchymift 
«  of  the  fir  ft  and  molt  powerful  elev 

*  ment !    However,  I   will    not  wafte 
«  your  time  in  words,  when  I  can  work 
«  wonders    to   convince  you.'—*  De- 
4  fcend  then,  O  prince,  with  me,  into 
'  the  area  of  this  inner  building,   in 
'  which   every  fcience   has   it's  fepa- 
'  rate  ofHces  and  apartments,   and  I 

*  will  bring  you  to  the  knowledge  of 
'  the  inmoit  fecrets  of  nature  and  art.' 

Abudah,  rejoicing  in  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, followed  Abraharad  into 
an  exter.five  court,  furrounded  by  por- 
ticos, in  each  of  which  he  beheld  leve- 
ral  fages  teaching  their  r«fpt&iv«  dif- 
cip.les. 


he  opened  a  door  that  led  to  an  inner 
apartment;  and  Abudah  entering,  the 
alchymilt  clofed  the  door  of  his  labo- 
ratory. 

While  AbuJarTs  attention  was  di- 
verted by  the  variety  of  inftruments 
and  apparatufes  which  he  beheld  in 
this  mimickfliopof  nature,  the  alchy- 
mift  began  to  order  his  materials,  and 
fet  them  in  furnaces  j  compounding 
falts,  and  earths,  and  fpirits,  and  va- 
rying his  experiments  according  as 
he  law  occafion. 

'  Patience  and  perfeverance,  O  ful- 
tan,'faid  Abraharad,  *  are  the  tools  of 
an  alchymift  j  without  thefe  he  could 
not  work,  as  hidden  caufes  fo  often 
vary  and  perplex  his  operations.  The 
fecret  which  I  am  now  preparing,  is 
what  gave  the  great  Demogorgon 
power  to  diftolve  all  nature;  but  as 
it  is-  a  tedious  procefs,  and  the  fur- 
nace as  yet  gives  but  the  third  degree 
of  fire,  I  will  (hew  you  what  great 
effects  lie  hidden  in  the  meaneft 
caufes,  that  you  may  conquer  the 
prejudices  which  cuttom  may  have 
rooted  in  your  mind  againft  any  par- 
ticular modifications  of  matter;  for 
the  whole  earth  that  you  view,  is 
one  confufion  of  materials,  out  of 
which,  by  feparation,  conjunction, 
aflimilation,  unity,  or  disjunction, 
may  every  appearance  of  nature,  and 
many  which  Hie  has  never  difco- 
vered,  be  formed.  You  fee  the  feed 
drawing  to  irfelf  atoms,  capable  of 
forming  wood  and  various  fruits  ; 
from  this  feemingly  tailejcfs  earth, 
arifes  firlt  the  harm,  then  the  four, 
and,  lattly,  the  lufcious  grape,  ccr* 
cocked,  meliorated,  and  perfected,  in 
thefe  different  ftages,  by  the  fubtile 
alchymy  of  the  fun.  You  fee  in. 
others,  the  bitter,  the  fait,  the  ta»t, 
and  the  fweet,  all  drawn  from  the 
fame  earthly  bed  or  wells  fo  like- 
wife,  O  fultan,  is  the  generation  of 
all  things;  the  iemen  is  a  kind  of 
ftandard  which  marshals  each  under 
it's  particular  banner.  Now  as  th«-fe 
are  all,  b-y  affections  and  l^trrjrarhies 
«f  fize  or  quality,  naiuraliy  kc]  ty 
F  •  thcie 
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thefe  caufes  to  conjunction  and  unity, 
fo  Srlio  have  they  all  avu  lions,  that 
is  to  lay,  p.n ticks  difcordant,  which 
are  capable  of  feparating  them, 
whereby  their  cohefion,  unity  and 
fubliance,  is  dtfftvoyed,  and  they 
themfelves  are  rendered  difconti- 
mious  and  rtfolvable  into  their  fir  ft 
principles  or  rude  atoms;  thus,  what 
we  call  corruption,  is  really  no  more 
than  a  new  modification  of  matter, 
which,  according  as  it  is  agreeable 
to  our  fenfcb  and  perceptions,  we 
call  by  names,  conveying  agreeable 
or  di  (agreeable  ideas;  thus  the  fer- 
ment of  the  grape,  we  call  a  making, 
or  creation  of  wine;  and  the  fer- 
ment of  vegetables,  which  refolvc 
themfelves  to  a  kind  of  muck  or  ma- 
nure, we  call  putrefaction,  though 
they  are  begun  by  one  and  the  lame 
procefs  in  nature:  fo,  again,  the 
change  of  an  egg  into  one  living 
animal  or  bird,  we  call  breeding; 
but  the  change  of  another,  by  Kale- 
nds, into  a  thoufand  maggots,  we 
call  corruption.  But  yet,  whatever 
may  be  our  notions  and  ideas,  they 
are  never  loll  or  deftroyed  materially, 
though  they  are  formally;  all  re- 
turns  to  the  common  bed  of  nature, 
and  there  lies  dormant,  till  called 
forth  by  fufficient  caufes  into  dif- 
ferent forms. 

4  Hence  it  is,  O  fultan,  that  the  al- 
chymift,  taking  this  univerfal  bed  as 
the  ground-work  of  his  fcience,  and 
ailing,  as  nature  does,  by  the  force 
of  the  nobler  and  more  vivifying  ele- 
ments, teaches  mankind  the  powers 
of  feparation  and  compofition,  and 
hence  he  is  able  to  proceed  or  move 
backward  in  his  work,  and  can  ei- 
ther ftop,  reduce,  or  drive  forward, 
the  matter  which  he  guides.  Thus, 
O  fultan,  you  perceive  thofe  two 
bottles  of  tranfparent  liquors;  you 
fee,  by  mixing  them,  they  initantly 
change  and  become  red;  fo  the  fmall 
plant  which  you  let  in  water,  though 
ted  by  that  element  only,  produces 
green  leaves.  Now  thefe  waters  may 
again  be  rendered  tran (parent  by 
other  mixtures,  may  be  difunited, 
and  reduced  to  their  former  ftatr; 
or  by  other  additions,  you  lee,  I  ren- 
der them  blue,  or  black,  or  green,  or 
yellow;  yet  all  thefe  beautiful  co- 
lours and  phenomena  are  caufcd  by 
•  a  few  common  and  natural  caui'es,' 


Abrahar.id  then  ordered  the  labora- 
tory to  be  darkened,  and  immediately 
the  fultan  beheld,  among  vivid  flafh«^, 
this  writing  in  fire  upon  the  walls; 
4  The  Sultan  of  Tafgi  will  bcfaiisfied.' 
At  this  fight  Abudah  was  tran (ported; 
whereupon  Abraharad  faid,  *  O  fultan, 
let  not  appearances  either  flacken,  or 
too  rafhly  infpire  your  relearches; 
this  luminous  appearance  is  natural, 
drawn  from  the  molt  refufe  of  ma- 
terials, and  may  ferve  to  convince 
you,  that  wonders  lie  hidden  in  the 
moll  diUgreeable  formations  of  mat- 
ter. But  I  fee  the  colours  arifmg  in 
the  furnace,  all  that  is  bright  to  the 
eye!  what  flames  of  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  purple,  white,  arilc  from 
my  work!  brighter,  O  fultan,  than 
the  rubies  or  the  emeralds  of  thine 
empire!' 

Abudah  looked  at  the  furnace,  and 
faw  the  moil  glorious  colours  arifmg 
from  the  crucibles  of  Abraharad. 

'  Thefe/  continued   the  fage,  '  are 

*  figns  that  my   univerfal   menftruum 
4  is   near  perfection,  and  now  all  na- 
'  ture  will  be  opened  before  me.' 

4  What,'  anfwered  Abudah,  *  is  the 
4  mixture  you  are  making  in  the  fur- 

*  nace  an  univerlal  diflblvent?' 

'  Yes,"  faid  Abraharad,  '  it  is.' 

«  Then,'  replied  the  merchant  Abu- 
dah, *  the  talifman  of  Oromanes  will 
'  foon  be  my  own.' 

4  It  may  poflibly,'  refumed  the  fage, 
4  require  fome  time  to  leek  out  where 
4  it  is  depofited.' 

4  That,'  faid  Abudah,  «  I  know, 
4  for  it  is  inclofed  in  the  iron  cheft 
4  which  you  faw  me  fitting  upon  un- 
4  der  the  rock,  which  has  hitherto  re- 
4  filled  every  application  of  force  or 
«  art.' 

4  Haft  thou  then,  O  royal  fultan, 
cried  Abraharad,  *  the  chefi  of  ada- 

*  mant  with   fifty  locks,  faid   to  con- 
4  tain  that  precious  jewel,  that  philo- 
4  fophick  taliltnan,  which  can  give  life. 
4  immortality,     riches,      honour,    and 

*  happinefs,  to  the  pofl'clTor?     But  fee, 

*  my  work  is  finiflied,  the  bluifh   va- 
4  pour  riles,  and    my  menftriium,  th* 

*  key  of  nature,  is  compleated.     Let 
4   us  then  ha'.ien  with  it  to  this  chill, 

*  and  rcleafe  the  ticalute  of  my  royal 

*  fultan.' 

4  Rnther,'  replied  Abudah,  «  will   I 

4  go  and  bring  it  here,  which  by  it's 

1  virtues   I  am  able  to  perform,  and 

•  Abra- 
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*  Abraharad  mail  exercife  his  autho- 
'  rity  over  this   ftubborn  matter,  and 

*  reduce  it  to  it's  former  atoms.' 
Abudah  then  leaving  the  fage,  re- 
turned to  his  cheft,  and  feating  him- 
felf  thereon,  was,  at  a  wifh,  conveyed 
with  his  treafure  into  the  laboratory. 

The  fage  Abraharad  haying  viewed 
the  cheft  with  rapture,  took  out  his 
crucible,  full  of  the  univerfal  men- 
ftruum. 

<  Alas/  faid  Abudah,  '  O  fage,  be 
'  not  deceived  ;  can  that  which  dif- 

*  folves  every  thing  be  confined  by  a 

*  crucible  ?' 

The  fage  grew  pale  at  the  merchant's 
reproof,  and  with  the  utmoft  vexation 
threw  his  menftruum  on  the  ground, 
where  the  harmlefs  liquor  coRtinued, 
without  altering  itfelf,  or  the  earth  that 
fupporied  it. 

*  Alas,'  laid  Abudah,  '  where  now 
4  isalchymy !' 

«  I  have 'a  cold  fufion,*  anfwered 
Abraharad,  *  though  an  hot  one  is  de- 

*  nied  me,  for  I  will    fend  the  light- 

*  ning,    which   melts  the  fword,    and 

*  leaves  the  fcabbard  unhurt,  through 
'  that  ftubbom  piece  of  mechanifm.' 

A  new  apparatus  being  now  fixed, 
the  fparks  and  flames  began  to  ifl"ue 
through  the  fides  of  the  adamant  j  and 
Abraharad  exulting,  and  impatient  to 
haften  the  effect  of  his  mimick  light- 
ning, itepped  nearer  to  the  cheft,  when 
the  flafh  altering  it's  courfe,  drove 
violently  through  the  temples  of  the 
fage  Abraharad,  and  reduced  him  to 
afhes. 

At  this  dreadful  cataftrophe,  Abu- 
dah, whofe  hopes  were  raifed  to  the 
higheft  pitch,  ran  out  of  the  labora- 
tory with  frantick  wildnefs,  and  filled 
the  area  with  his  groans  and  com- 
plaints. 

Here,  as  he  wandered  about,  tor- 
mented by  paillon  and  difappointment, 
a  fage,  with  a  fteady  and  compofed 
mien,  advanced  from  one  of  the  por- 
ticos toward  him,  and  with  great  feem- 
ing  unconcern,  faid,  <  O  wretch,  why 

*  will  you  neglect  the  pofleifion  of  the 

*  talilrnan  of  Oromanes,   which   it  is 

*  in  your  power  to  enjoy  !' 

•  Canlt  thou  aflure  me  of  that?'  an* 
fwered  Abudah,  in  tranfports. 

4   I  can  allure  you,'  replied  the  fage, 

*  that  yog  are,  at  prefent,  incapable  of 

*  raakmg  ufe  of  it.' 

«  And   therefore  it  is,   I    fuppofe,* 
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faid  Abudah,  *  that  I  am  thus  forever 
'  deceived,  when  I  think  it  within  my 
«  grafp.' 

«  It  is  even  fo,*  anfwered  the  fage. 

'  Then  teach  me,  O  friendly  fage, 

continued  the  merchant,    «  how  I  may 

'  come  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  thia 

<  valuable  treafure.1 

«  Muft  not  happinefs,'  faid  the  fage, 
c  be  feated  in  the  mind  ?' 

'  It  muft,  it  muft,'  replied  Abu- 
dah, '  and  I  have  neglected  my  mind, 
to  fearch  for  it  among  bodily  enjoy- 
ments. O  what  a  new  fcene  have 
you,  O  greateft  of  fages,  opened  to 
my  view  !  But  proceed,  O  heavenly 
inftructor,  and  perfect  the  cure  you 
have  begun.' 

«  Cool  and  moderate  your  grief,  this 
night,'  anfwered  the  fage  Gherar; 
and  to-morrow,  if  I  find  you  difpaf- 
fionate,  I  will  unmaik  your  mind, 
which  at  prefent  is  belet  by  worldly 
objects.' 

Thus  faying,  the  fage  Gherar  intro- 
duced Abudah  among  his  fcholars, 
and  provided  him  apartments  in  his 
portico. 

E^rly  the  next  morning  the  fage 
Gherar  attended  Abudah,  and  led  him 
forth  towards  the  valley  that  fronted 
the  building  dedicated  to  fcience  and 
instruction. 

'  How  delightful,*  faid  Gherar,  'are 

*  the  fweet  dews  that  are  again  riling 
'  at  the  call  of  the  morning  fun  !  The 

*  groves  feem  like   man   refreshed    by 
<  the  filence    of    the    night,   and  the 
'  grafs  is  capable,  by  this  relief  from 
'  nature,    to   ttand    again  ft  the  fiery 
'  beams  of  the  noon,' 

'  It  is  indeed,'  anfwered  Abudah, 
'  a  glorious  morning,  and  looks  more 
'  like  a  new  creation,  than  a  fcene 
'  which  has  already  lafted  fuch  num- 

*  berlefs  ages.     O  how  happily  might 

*  man  fpend  his  days  in  fuch  fweet  re- 
'  tirements  !    no   cares  to  moled  him; 

*  no  ftorms  to  beat  upon  him  j  no  hu- 
'  man  defolations  to  fuffer  from.' 

'  Such,'  anlwered  Gherar,  *  are  the 
«  dreams  of  folly,,  and  the  Conceits  of 

*  infirmity  j  confciotrr-tff  your  weak- 
'  nel's,  I  led  you  to  this  fcene,  in  or- 
«  der  to  convince  you,   how  incapable 

*  you  are  of  happinefs  j  if  the  bright- 
«  nefs  of  the  fun,  and  the  vapours  of 
«  the  morning,   can   fo  aflcft  you  with 

*  plenfure,  the  want  of  them   will    be 
'  painful  unto  you.     In  thde  g.atifi- 

Fa  *  catitn* 
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'  cations  the  foul  is  t-- 

*  rnufl  be  fed  by  the  ienfesj  th" 

:ght  to  rejoice   at  the   v 

;    a  finger;  at  the  tickling 

<  of  a  luxurious  palate:  at  the  oii.  urs 
«  of  a  fading  flower  ;   at  the  founding 

<  undulations    of    the    circumambient 

*  air  ;  or  at  the  accident:-.!  objefts  that 
c  play  upon  the  eyes  of  a  uif.ing  cii- 

*  cumf  ribtd  animal. 

'  But  the  purity  and  immortality  of 
"*  the  Ibul   teaches  the  philofopher  to 

*  govern  the  corruptions  of  the  fUfli, 
«  and  not  to  fuffer  the  body  to  be  the 

*  mailer  of  the  mind  ;  the  momentary 
'  pleafures  or  evils  of  life  are  alike  in- 

*  different  to  him,  who,  confcious  of 
«  his  perfections,  and  compleat  in  his 

<  own   virtues    and   immortality,   can 
'  fmile  amidit  the  horrors  of  dillolving 

<  nature,  and  preferve  a  firmnefs  and 

*  indiiFeience,    when   even   the    whole 

*  earth   is  crumbling    to  it's   ongiiul 
«  chaos;  and  if  thefe  things  arfecl  not 

<  his    felf-fortified    bieaU,    hew   Irttle 
4  will  he  regard  the  common  accidents 
'   ar.d  vexations  of  Jife!    If  he  drops  a 

*  limb,  his  immortal  part  is  neverthe- 
'  lei's  unimpaired ;  if  he  fuffers  hunger, 

*  (till  his  mind  is  fed  with  never-fail- 
'  ing  pleafures ;  if  power  throw  it's  ar- 

*  bitrary  chains  around  him,   his  foul 
«   is  ftill  free,   and  can  mock,   the  ty- 
«  rant's  rage,  and  defy  his  malice,    in 

*  fhort,    O  Abudah,  the  true  philofo- 

*  pher  is  capable  of  every  pleafure,  and 

*  releafed   from   every  ill  j  the  beauty 

<  of  virtus  has  eternal  charms  for  his 

*  contemplation    and    pofTerlion  ;    the 

<  changes   of  mortality  have  nothing 
«  that  can  move,  tranfport,  or  difquiet 

<  him;  he  neither  hopes  nor  fears ;  he 
«  neither  admires  nor  dreads;  and  al- 
«  ways  wears  within  his  breali  a  con- 
«  fentment    rnore   invariable  and    un- 

*  ihaken  than  all  the    treafures   upon 

<  earth,  becaufe   nothing  eaithly    can 
«  difquiet  him.' 

As  ihe  fage  Gherar  fpoke  thcfe  words 
with  an  heart-felt  piide,  Abudah, 
tranfporteJ  at  his  doctrines,  was  about 
to  aul'-vci,  \vhrn  a  fierce  tyger  burfting 
from  the  thicket,  with  eyes  flaflung 
drcuilul  fires,  and  a  mouth  begriroed 
with  human  gore,  fprung  violently  to- 
wards the-  la^c  ;md  his  pupil.  Abu- 
fl:<h,  wlso  had  not  fo  entirely  forgotten 
his  worldly  wifdom,  as  to  itand  per- 
fec'tly  undauntedj  leaped  into  the  brook. 
.1  the  vale,  anci  iwain 


as  knowing  the  tyger  wr,u!d  not  fol- 
low him  throup;!i  the  water. 

Having  reached  the  oppoiite_bank,  he 
looked  toward  the  fage  Glu-rar,  whom 
he  i:uv  running  with  the  utmoit  preci- 
pitation   before    the    voracious    tyger ; 
but  his   flight   was   vain,  the  momler 
overtook   him,   and    leaping  upon  the 
fage,  tore  him  limb  from  limb,  while 
Gherar  filled  the  woods  and  the  vallus 
with  his  piteous  ci  iis  and  lamentations. 
«  Alas!'  fighed  the  merchant  Abu- 
dah, as  he  behdd  the  wretched  end  of 
Gherar,  *  how  vain  is  it  for  weaknefs 
to  boait  of  ilrength;  or  for  man,  who 
is,  iniirm,  to  deny  the  reality  of  what 
lie  iijuft  hourly  Feel!  To  boaft  of  a 
power  over  nature,  is,  I  fee,  the  end 
of  phiiofophy,    which    mould   only 
with  wonder  contemplate  what  it  can- 
not fcan;  much  lei,  ought  the  reptile 
man  to  vaunt  itlelf  fupeiior  to  the 
blefllngs  or  fcourges  of  him  v/ho  is 
tlv;  ruler  of  the  univeife.* 
With  thcfe  reflexions  Abudah  arofe, 
and  being  fearful  to  venture  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  btook,  he  advanced  up  a 
lawn,    which,    winding  between   two 
mour.iains,  brought  the  merchant  into 
a  fpacious  plain  ;  where  he  beheld  in- 
numerable flocks  feeding  upon  it's  fur- 
face,  and  fhepherds  and  (hepherdeile* 
tending  their  innocent  charge. 

'  Here/  laid  Abudah  to  himfelf, 
'  here  is  neither  pomp,  nor  luxury,  nor 
€  vanity;  here  is  ruial  peace,  and  qui- 
'  etnefs,  and  tranquillity,  which  know 
*  no  for  row/ 

As  thus  Abudah  mufed  within  him- 
felf,  he  advanced  toward  the  fhepherds 
and  their  flocks;  when  one  pafling  near 
him,  immediately  ran  with  the  utmoil 
precipitation  among  the  reft,  crying 
aloud,  «  Fly,  fly,  O  my  wandering  and 
diftrefled  friends,  for  the  tyrant  »( 
Tafgi,  not  content  with  driving  us 
out  from  the  land  of  Shakarah,  is 
come  down  to  bereave  us  allb  of  our 
flocks  and  herds.' 
Abudah  was  touched  to  the  foul  it 
this  fcene  of  diitrefs  and  confufioi., 
which  his  former  paflions  had  occaij- 
oned,  and  called  to  the  poor  wanderers 
to  ftay }  but  they,  fearful,  and  lament- 
ing, drove  their  flocks  along  the  plain, 
and  with  dread  looked  back,  ex-, \ 
to  fee  again  ihe  cvuel  armies  ot  the 
Tafgites. 

One  old  venerable  bramin  alone,  t;n* 
kble  through  nge  to  follow  the  Sh.A.*- 
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rahs  whom  he  had  for  many  years  in- 
tirufletl,  fate  with  a  majeftick  compo- 
furc  on  a  fquare  ftone  which  flood  at 
the  entrance  of  his  cell ;  as  Abudah 
advanced,  he  arofe,  and  made  obei- 
fance,  faying,  *  Know,  O  fultan,  I 

*  rife  not  to  the  tyrant  of  Tafgi,   but 
'  I    bow    before    him   whom    it    has 
«  pieaicd  Alia  to  fet  over  his  people; 

*  but  wherefore  fliouldft  thou  feek  to 
«  do  evil,  that  thou  mayeft  reap  good  j 
'  are  then  bad  actions  capable  of  lalu- 
'  tary  ends,  and  is  evil  predominant, 
«  that  purity  may  triumph  ?     Alas,  O 
•*fultan!    not  fuch  are  the  means  of 
'  obtaining  the  talifman  of  the  great 

*  and   perfect  Oromanes;    purity  and 
'  perfection,    fuch  as  man  may  attain 
'  unto,    true  virtue  and  benevolence, 

*  and  a  faithful  religion,  are  the  means 
'  of  pofltfiing  that  treafure. 

«  Ha(ien,  therefore,  O  man,  to  the 
'  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  there  con- 

*  fefs  the  follies  and  iniquities  of  thy 
'  refearches  j    and    learn,    from    that 
«  fountain  of  purity  and  truth,  the^will 

*  of  him  who  ordained  you  to  this  hi- 

*  therto  ineffectual  toil.' 

*  Good  and  pious  bramin,'  replied 
Abudah,  *  much   have  I  abufed  both 
'  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and  you,  and 
'  your  poor  innocent  and  diftiefled  na- 

*  tion  ;   but  dire6l  me  in  my  journey 
'  to  Medina,    for  I   feem    hitherto  to 

*  have  trodden  on  enchanted  ground.' 

*  The  cheft  of  adamant  will  convey 
'  you  to  Medina,'  anfwered  the  bramin. 

«  I  left  it,'   replied  Abudah,    <  in 

*  the  manfions  of  philofophy,   which 
<  may  not  be  found  without  crofling 

*  the  brook,   and  riiking  the  fury  of 

*  the  tyger.' 

*  There  is,'   anfwered  the  bramin, 
«  a  path  that  leads  from  hence,  round 
'  the  brook  to  the  back  of  that  man- 
'  fion,  into  which  a  fmall  bridge  will 

*  carry  you  over  the  brook  j  and  may 
'•  Mahomet  profperyour  undertaking1.' 

Abudah  then  took  leave  of  the  fage, 
a  flu  ring  him,  that  the  Tafgites  knew 
not  of  his  place  of  retreat,  and  that 
he  might  rett  with  the  Shakarahs  fafely 
there,  for  no  evil  was  intended  them. 

The  bramin  blefftd  Abudah  as  he 
parted. 

The  fultan  merchant  haftened  to  the 
Seminaries  of  learning,  where  taking 
pofleffion  of  his  cheft,  he  threw  himfelf 
en  it,  in  full  aflurance  that  he  ihould 
awaken  in  the  temple  of  Medina. 


In  a  fhort  time,  the  merchant  Abu- 
dah found  himfelf  in  an  awful  mofque, 
reclining  on  the  cheft  of  adamant  ;  on. 
one  fide  ftood  the  box  which  ufed  to 
haunt  his  chamber  with  the  diminutive 
hag  5  and  on  the  other,  a  large  ciftera 
of  water. 

Prefently,  with  mildnefs  in  his  a£» 
peft,  ftood  the  Genius  Barhaddan  be- 
fore  him. 

'  At  length,'  faid  he,  «  Abudah, 
«  receive  the  true  keys  of  the  adaman- 
'  tine  cheft/ 

At  thefe  words,  the  merchant  Abu- 
dah approached  the  Genius;  and  having 
prollrated  himfelf  before  bun,  received 
the  long-expecled  keys. 

'  Begin,'  faid  Barhaddan,  e  O  Abu- 
'  dah,  and  fearch  for  thy  treafure." 

Abudah  obeyed,  and  in  a  moment 
the  locks  of  the  cheft  flew  open. 

Abudah,  with  a  confcioufnefs  and 
dread,  lifted  up  the  lid  of  the  cheft, 
when  inftantly  flew  out  a  thoufand 
feathers,  fo  that  they  covered  the  whole 
pavement  of  the  mofque. 

*  Now/  continued  Barhaddan,  '  put 
*  in  thine  hand,  and  draw  forth  the 
'  contents  of  the  cheft/ 

Abudah  obeyed,  and  firft  he  took  up 
a  beautiful  but  bleeding  hand,  with  a 
curious  bracelet  of  diamonds. 

'  That  hand,'  faid  Barhaddan,  «  wa« 

fevered  from  the  body  of  a  fair  ful- 

tana,  by  a  flave  who  could  not  un- 
lock the  bracelet.  Doft  thou  think, 

Abudah,  the  wearer  was  the  happier 

for  that  ornament?' 

As  Abudah  was  going  to  draw  again, 
out  ftepped  a  poor  wretch,  loaden  with 
his  bags  of  gold,  trembling  and  look- 
ing behind. 

Next,  on  a  fudden,  a  gay  youth  with 
a  poniard,  ftabbed  the  mifer  to  the 
heart;  upon  which  feveral  women,  in 
loofe  attire,  came  and  fhared  with  him 
the  fpoil,  and  began  dancing  and  ting- 
ing. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  a  crowd, 
among  whom  was  a  crowned  head, 
who  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fall  on  them 
and  deftroy  them ;  then  came  a  fupe- 
rior  force,  and  put  a  bowftring  around 
the  neck  of  him  that  was  crowned, 
and  another  firipped  the  crown  from 
his  head. 

After  thefe  came  feveral  madmen  } 
fome  with  wings  on  their  moulders, 
fotne  with  wheels,  which  they  ftrove 
always  to  keep  in  motion  j  forae  look- 
ing 
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ing  unto  the  flcies,  fome  drawing  circles 
in  the  air  with  draws,  fome  gibbering 
ridiculous  notions,  that  the  Came  quan- 
tity was  both  more  ami  lefs  than  itlelf. 
When  thefe  were  parted,  Barhaddan 
afked  Abudah.  «  Dolt  thou  underltand 

*  thefe  things  ?' 

«  I  underftand  by  them/  anfwerrd  the 
merchant,  '  (and  alfo  by  my  travels) 
that  neither  riches,  nor  gaiety,  nor 
honour,  nor  power,  nor  fcience,  nor 
learning,  nor  obfcurity,  is  free  from 
the  common  accidents  of  life,  and 
that  therefore  thefe  can  never  lead  us 
to  the  perftfl  talifman  af  Oromants.' 
4  What  tlidft  thou  underftanJ  by 

*  the  feathers?'  faid  Barhudctan. 

'  I  knew  not  their  meaning,*  an- 
fwered  Abudah. 

*  They,1  continued  the  Genius  Bar- 
baddan,     *   were  the   thoufand   li^ht, 

*  airy,    inconfiftent  hopes  and  wilhe?, 
4  \vhich  lit  on  the  top  of  every  man's 

*  heart,  which  have  feme  kind  of  ten- 
'  dencv  to  the  talifmnn,    and  fo  they 

*  j»e  the  fir  it  on  the  top  of  the  cheft.* 

*  And  now,    O  merchant  Abudah,' 
faid  Barhaddan,   *  art  thou  convinced 

*  that  the  talifman  of  Orcmar.es  could 

*  not  be  treafured  among  fuch   rtfuie 

*  as  thei'e  ?    Shut  down,  therefore,   tl;e 

*  cheft,  and  attend  with  filence  to  the 

*  fcene  which  will  follow.' 

Abudah  obeyed,  ftandinglikea  mute 
with  his  hands  before  him. 

*  Now,  thou  wicked  hag,'  faid  Bar- 
fcaddan,  «  thou  evil  Genius,  who  loveft 

*  ro   torment  and    miflead    mankind, 
4  come  forth. * 

At  thefe  words,  the  little  box  fell  to 
pieces,   and   the   hag    came   trembling 
out  on  her  crutches  before  Barhaddan. 
<  I   kno*v,'    f.ud    the  pure   Genius, 
toy  implacable  nature,  and  that  thou 
ddighf.-ft  only  in  mifchief  and  evil  j 
but  that  you  may  have  fome  awe  for 
thole   who    regard     mankind,     Hand 
here,    and     fee     me    purge    the    man 
whom  thou  haft  enflaved  with  world- 
ly thoughts  and  dcfires.' 
Barhaddan   then   commanded  Abu- 
rfah    to   wafli    himfelf  in    the    cillern  ; 
which  having  performed,    he    ordered 
him  a  fecond  tune  to  open  the  cheft  of 
adamant. 

Abudah  obeying,  looked  in,  and 
faw  only  a  little  book,  which  Bnrhad- 
dan  bid  him  read,  and  he  read  thefe 
•words  aloud  : 

'  Know,    O  man,   that   human  na- 

*  lute,    which  i»  Jiiipei'feft,   cannot  at- 


tain to  perfection;  that  true  h.ippf- 
neis,  which  is  the  real  talifmnn  of 
Oromanes,  being  immortal,  can  be 
enjoyed  by  immortals  alone.  That 
man,  being  s  creature,  is  fubjeft  to 
the  commands  of  his  Creator  ;  and 
therefore  a  knowledge  of  his  will, 
and  a  faithful  obedience  to  it,  mould 
be  the  firtt  and  laft  purfuit  of  morta- 
lity; till  it  pleafe  the  Eternal  Po*er 
to  remove  him  from  trial  to  perfec- 
tion, from  earthly  mifery,  to  the  eter- 
nal happinefs  of  a  glorious  paradife.* 
As  he  ended  thefe  words,  Abudah 
fell  pioftnlc  in  the  mofque,  and  adored 
the  Eternal  Power  above.  Which  the 
Genius  feeing,  commended  him. 
Then  Baihaddan  turning  to  the  hag, 
Go,'  laid  he,  «  falfe  and  wicked 
(jfjiius,  into  that  cheft,  and  there, 
tor  Jifty  years,  contemplate  the  hap- 
pinefs you  are  fo  anxious  to  recom- 
mend.' 

The  hag  trembled  and  obeyed;  the 
cheft  clofed  with  violence,  the  locks 
fattened  themfelvcs  on,  and  the  whole 
was  taken  up  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
vanished  away. 

Abudah  then  looked  round  to  thank 
the  friendly  Genius,  but  he  was  gonej 
and  what  furprized  him  more,  he  found 
himfelf  on  his  bed  at  Bagdat,  and  bis. 
wife  and  family  weeping  around  him. 
A*  he  moved,  Selima  in  tranfports 
ran  to  him,  and  aiked  him,  if  the  life 
were  in  h>m. 

«  In  me!'  faid  Abudah  ;  <  Why,  wo- 
4  man,  I  have  been  travelling  thefe 

*  three   months  5    I  have  feen  various 
1  countries  and  kingdoms;   I  have  (but 
'  would  I  had  not)    been  crowned  a 
'  fultan!1 

1  O,'  interrupted  Selima,  '  my  lord 
'  raves  again.  Thy  children  and  fer- 
«  vants  know,  O  Abudah,  that  for 
«  four  days,  thou  haft  flept  upon  this 

*  foplia,  and  we  feared  you  were  desd.* 

*  Was  what.  I  have  feen  a  dream  ?* 
replied  the  merchnr.t  Abudah:  *  then 
'  bleffed  be  the  prophet,  who  has  added 
'  unto  me  knowledge  without  guilt. 

'  But  now,  my  lovely  Selima,'  faid 
Abudah,  «  I  am  releafed  from  thofc 
'  terrors  and  xmeafincflei,  which  have 
'  made  me  a  burden  to  thee  and  myfelf. 

*  Yes,    Selima,    1  have  learned  to  be 
'  content,  the  utmoft  man  multexpecl 

*  on  earth;  I  have  leained  to  be  obe- 

*  dierit  to  Alia,   to   love   and    cheriflt 

,  and  to  do  good  to  man- 


my 
<  kind.' 


At 
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At  thefc  words,  he  again  embraced 
his  wife  and  children,  and  the  day  was 
fpentin  decent  endearments  5  nor  lived 
there  a  happier  or  more  refigned  and 
chearful  Family  in  Bagdar,  than  in  the 
houfe  of  the  merchant  Abudah. 


When  the  Genius  Barhaddan  had 
finirtied  his  tale,  Iracagem  arofe  from 
his  throne,  and  humbled  himfclf  before 
him  ;  then  turning  to  the  auguft  af- 
fembly,  ne  thus  add  retted  the  pupils 
of  his  immortal  race  : 

'  Hear,  O  ye  reptiles,  whofe  life  is 
f  a  fpan,  and  whofe  habitation  is  as 

*  the  duft  in  the  wirlwind;  who  look 
'  toward  the  earth,  and  fee  not  below 
«  the  fand  that  covers  it}  and  to  the 
'  heavens,  but  the  cloud  interveneth 
«  and  daikeneth  yourfearch  ;  feek  not 
'  for  durable  joys  in  a  world  of  vicif- 
'  fitude  $  nor  for  happinefs,  which  a 
«  moment  (hall  alter,  as  the  fea  breeze 
«  blots  out  the  writing  of  a  child  on 
«  the  fand.     The  eye  which  is  mortal 
«  cr.nnot  fee  that  which  is  unchange- 
«  able,  neither  can  the  tafte  of  man  be 

*  fatisfied  with  variety,     Wait,  then, 
4  ye   fons  of  clay,  with  patience,  till 

*  ye  be  tranflated  into  the  gardens  of 

*  ever-living    pleafures,    into    palaces 

*  which   moulder  not  with  the  Itorm, 

*  into  manfions  which   time   mufl  for 

*  ever  admire.     And  know  that  hap- 
'  pinefs   is  with  Mahomet  and  Alia, 

*  and  that  the  talifman  of  Oromanes, 
'  is  to  obey  God,  and  to  love  his  com- 
'  mandments. 

*  Thanks,  gentle  Barhaddan,1  con- 
tinued Iracagem, «  thanks  be  to  thy  in- 

*  durtry  and  care,  well  haft   thou   in- 

*  culcated  the  lefTons  of  morality,  and 

*  the  doctrines   of  truth. — Say,  then, 
'  my  noble  brother,'  faid   Iracagem  to 
Mamlouk,  *  where  has  Mamlouk  been 
'  employed  in  the  fervice  of  mankind  ?' 

«  To  teach  the  doclrines  of  truth,' 
replied  Mamlouk,  *  has  been  the  en- 
«  deavour  of  Mamlouk  j  how  I  have 
1  fuccecded,  learn  from  the  tale  of  the 
'  Dervife  Alfouran.' 


TALE    II. 

THE    DERVISE    ALFOURAN. 

ALFOURAN,  by  the  fanftity  of 
•his  manneis,  and  the  abfteiniouf- 
aefs  of  his  diet,  had  gained  the  hearts 


of  the  whole  province  of  Eyraca  ;  but 
none  was  more  captivated  with  the  holy 
dervife,  than  Sanballad,  the  ion  of 
Semi,  a  merchant  in  Baflfora,  whofe 
father  intended  to  bring  him  up  in  the 
mercantile  bufmefs,  which  he  himfelf 
profeffed. 

The  hermitageof  Alfouran  wasfitu- 
ated  in  a  wood,  near  the  fuburbs  of  the 
city.  It  was  formed  out  of  a  ftupen- 
dous  rock  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain, 
and  contained  two  cells,  the  outer- 
moft  of  which  ferved  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  life,  and  the  innermoft  wa* 
fet  apart  for  the  private  devotions  and 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  fanclified 
dervife. 

A  fmall  fpring,  which  ran  trickling 
down  the  rock,  fupplied  him  wjth  the 
pureft  water,  and  fell  into  a  bafon, 
which  the  induftrious  Alfouran  had 
fcooped  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  rock, 
from  which  the  water  overflowing,  de- 
fcended  in  a  gentle  rill  to  the  wood, 
and  ran  purling  among  the  trees;  Tome- 
times  difcovering  itfelf  by  it's  glitter- 
ing furface,  and  fometimes  gliding  im- 
perceptibly through  the  thickfet  buftie$ 
which  grew  upon  it's  banks. 

A  little  plain  opened  before  the  door 
of  the  cell,  which  by  the  fliade  of  the 
lofty  trees  that  furrounded  it,  and  the 
conitant  attention  of  the  fage  to  fprin- 
kle  it's  furface,  ever  preferved  a  moft 
beautiful  verdure. 

Thetall  and  ftraight  cedars  and  palms 
which  overfhadowed  this  delightful 
retreat,  at  once  fecured  it  from  the 
fcorching  fun,  and  afforded  a  moft  beau- 
tiful and  majeftick  appearance,  rnixt 
with  an  awful  folemnity,  which  ftruclc 
the  heart  and  demanded  the  reverence 
of  every  beholder. 

To  this  habitation  of  Alfouran  did 
thoufands  refoi  t,  at  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  to  hear  the  inftruclions  of  his 
mouth,  and  dwell  upon  the  fweet  ac- 
cents of  his  perl  us  five  tongue :  even 
the  labours  of  the  day  were  forgotten, 
while  he  chnrmed  their  ears  j  and  the 
poorett  fubjefts  of  Bafibra  refufed  not 
to  follow  the  fage  Alfouran,  though 
the  work  of  their  hands  was  negle&ed 
and  undone. 

The  pious  Sanballad  was  ever  a  con. 
ftant  attendant  at  thefe  captivating  lec- 
tures, and  drank  deep  of  the  inftruc« 
tions  of  the  dervife  of  Biflbra. 

His  foul  was  animated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  felf-denying  fage :  he 
Ccorned  the  mean  employments  of  a 

dirty 
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dirty  world,  and  fought  earneftly  to 
bury  hi  mil  If  in  ihc  glorious  folitude 
of  Alfouran. 

One  tlay,  after  the  dervife  had  been 
exhorting  his  hearers  to  trouble  them- 
felves  no  longer  with  the  concerns  of 
Jife,  nor  the  tianfailions  of  mortality, 
Sanballad  prefented  himleif  before 
him,  and  having  done  obeifance  to 
the  holy  man,  he  in  treated  Alfouran 
to  initiate  him  into  the  myiteries  of  hi* 
happy  life. 

Alfouran  looked  earneftly  at  the 
youth  j  he  beheld  his  complexion,  his 
modeft  beauties,  his  eyes  ftreaming 
with  penitential  tears,  and  his  heart 
heaving  with  the  full  fighs  of  furrow 
and  contrition. 

«  And  canlt  thou,  O  young;  man,' 
faid  the  dervife,  *  leave  the  vanities  of 
this  life,  to  fpend  in  folitude  and 
abftemioufnefs  the  fprightly  hours  of 
youth  ?  Canft  thou  quit  all  worldly 
connexions,  thy  friends,  thy  rela- 
tions, thy  engagements,  thy  bufi- 
nefs,  and  thy  pleaiure,  and  prefer 
before  them  the  conftant  company  of 
an  aged  dervife  ?  If  thou  art  fo  re- 
folved,  let  me  firft  have  a  trial  of  thy 
faith  and  fubmiflion.  Afcend  this 
craggy  rock  by  the  fteps  which  I 
have  hewn  in  it's  fide,  and  fit  on  a 
(tone  which  is  dedicated  on  it's  fur- 
face  to  the  pure  folar  fire.  There 
remain  while  the  fun  melts  thee  by 
day,  and  the  moid  unwholefome  dew 
falls  on  thee  by  night,  till  three  days 
are  accomplished,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  of  the  choiceft  viands  which  the 
rich  men  of  Baflbra  fend  daily  to 
tempt  my  appetite  j  of  which  if  thou 
tafteft,  or  to  which  if  thou  doft  in- 
cline thy  mind,  the  curfe  of  the  god 
of  fire  be  upon  thee  '.' 
At  this  command  Sanballad  arofe 
with  joyful  looks,  and  began  to  afcend 
the  holy  mountain. 

He  fpent  the  firft  day  in  a  folemn 
filence,  not  daring  even  to  look  up  or 
move  from  his  pofture,  but  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  in  fe- 
cret  implored  the  ftrengthening  afliit- 
ance  of  the  founder  of  his  faith. 

The  fecond  day  Alfouran  fet  before 
him  a  fumptuous  banquet,  which  his 
difciples,  at  his  command,  had  brought 
from  the  city  j  for  it  was  daily  the 
cullom  of  Alfouran  to  receive  fuch 
j>refents  at  their  hands  ;  not,  as  he  faid, 
for  his  own  ufe,  but  to  fix  him  fted- 


faftly  in  his  forbearance  from  thofe 
pampering  tepafts.  They  ftood  every 
day  expoled  on  a  table  formed  out  of 
the  living  rock  in  his  cell,  and  at  noun 
the  dervife  afcended-the  hill  to  burn 
them  at  the  holy  fire,  which  he  kindlH 
from  the  fun. 

Sanballad  looked  not  at  the  tempt- 
ing viands  till  Alfouran  commandi.;! 
him,  and  then  perfifted  religioufiy  in 
his  reiblutions  j  which,  when  the  dcr- 
tife  perceived,  he  extolled  his  faith* 
and  exhorted  him  to  continue  obedient 
to  the  inltructions  he  had  received. 

The  third  day  the  poor  youth  was 
nearly  exhausted  with  watching  and 
fatigue  }  neverthelefs,  Alfouran  endea- 
voured, by  the  mod  artful  temptations, 
to  draw  him  from  his  purpofe,  but  in 
vain  j  the  pious  Sanballad  triumphed 
over  his  temptations,  and  at  length 
fulfilled  his  commands. 

But  now  partly  initiated,  the  der- 
vife, after  having  fed  him,  conducted 
him  down  from  the  mountain  to  the 
cell  beneath  j  and  leaving  him  for 
fome  time  to  re  it  and  refreshment,,  he 
alone  afcended  with  his  daily  offeiii.^s 
to  the  altar  of  fire. 

In  this  aft  of  devotion  Alfouran 
continued  the  remainder  of  the  day  : 
during  which  time  Sanballad  heard 
the  moft  ravifhing  mufick,  which  feem- 
ed  to  defcend  through  the  mountain, 
and  filled  the  cells  with  it's  enchanting 
harmony. 

And  thus  was  the  dervifc's  time  di 
vided  j  in  the  morning  he  preached  to 
the  multitude,   whilit  the  careful  Sar- 
ballad  received  their  offerings,  and  laid 
them  on  the  (lone  table  in  the  cell. 

At  noon  the  dervife  afcended  with 
the  offerings,  and  the  young  man  wa» 
ordered  to  purfue  his  private  devotions 
in  the  innermolt  cell,  and  was  taught 
to  expeft  thofe  heavenly  founds,  if  hit 

Krayers  were  accepted.  When  the  fun 
:ft  the  horizon,  Alfouran  defcendtii 
to  the  place  where  Sanballad 
fome  roots  on  the  turf  by  the  fprir.^, 
and  the  dervife  and  his  fcholar  maue 
their  lingle  and  abltemious  meal. 

The  young  dervife  was  enraptured 
at  the  precepts  and  fanftity  of  his 
matter,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Baflbra 
brought  daily  their  riches,  and  fir.s 
veltments  and  delicacies,  that  A!four.,n 
might  faciifice  thofe  unworthy  obje5U 
of  their  affection  on  the  aliai  of  the 
fun. 

Nor 
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Nor  were  the  prayers  of  Sanballad 
rejected,  for  he  daily  obtained  a  grate- 
ful token  from  the  powers  he  wor- 
fliipped,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
heavenly  mufick  which  founded  through 
the  rock. 

In  this  manner  did  Alfouran  and  his 
pupil  dedicate  their  time  to  the  invin- 
cible powers  of  fire,  till  the  whole  city 
of  Baflbra  was  converted  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  dervife  5  and,  neglecting 
their  trade,  all  flocked  regularly  to  im- 
bibe the  inftru&ions  of  his  lips. 

But  what,  even  in  the  midft  of  his 
fanftity,  preyed  upon  the  heart  of  San- 
ballad,  was,  that  his  mafter  Alfouran 
did  not  fuffer  him  to  afcend  the  moun- 
tain.    When  he  afked  the  dervife  the 
reaibn   why  he  was  denied  that  holy 
office,  Alfouran  would  anfwer— 
'  Know,  O  young  man,  that  he  only 
is  fit  to  make  fuch  a  facrifice,  who 
by  long  and  patient  abftemioufnefs 
has  fanclified  his  mind,  and  purged 
it  from  the  defires  of  mortality.    No, 
Sanballad,  you  muft  ferve  a  longer 
term  of  years,    and  peifift  in   your 
religion  for  many  funs,  ere  you  be 
admitted    to  that,    the   greateft   and 
nobleft   work  of  man  ;  wait,  there- 
fore, with  fubmiffion,  and  doubt  not 
but,  when  thou  artaccepted,  the  Deity 
of  Fire  will  call  thee  to  his  fervice.' 
If  Sanballad's  impetuous   defires  to 
ferve,  like  Alfouran,  in  the  cell  of  the 
worfhipper   of  fire,  could   drive    him, 
againft  the  inclinations  and  commands 
of  his  parents,  to  aft  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Alfouran,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered, that  he  was  now  as  eager  in  de- 
firing  to  be  jointly  admitted  into  all  the 
fervices  of  his  mafter. 

The  bed  or  refting-place  of  Sanbal- 
lad was  on  the  ftone  table  in  the  out- 
ward cellj  Alfouran  ilept  on  a  floor  of 
flints  within. 

It  was  the  hour  of  midnight,  when 
Sanballad,  ftill  revolving  his  favourite 
defires  in  his  mind,  heard  the  wind 
rullle  through  the  grove  j  the  moon 
played  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  in 
the  bafon  which  ftood  withoutj  when, 
on  a  fudden,  Sanballad  difcerned  at  the 
door  of  the  cell  the  figure  of  a  little 
old  man  j  he  immediately  endeavoured 
to  cry  out  to  Alfouran,  but  he  found 
his  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  The  little  figure  advanced, 
and  ftood  before  the  aftoniftied  and  mo- 
tiorileis  SanballaJ. 


*  I  am,'  faid  the  fpeclre,  «•  the  good 
Genius  which  prefides  over  thy  way- 
ward fate.  Alfouran  this  very  night 
did  meditate  thydeath,  and  intended 
to  facrifice  tjiee  to  his  barbarous  god. 
You  are,  young  man,  too  inquilitive 
for  this  myfterious  religion,  which 
requires  a  blind  and  uniufpicious 
faith  :  but  in  companion  to  thy  youth, 
and  being  willing  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  thy  much -injured  prophet, 
I  have  taken  this  opportunity,  while 
he  is  in  his  firft  fleep,  to  warn  thee 
of  thy  danger.  I  muft  not  aflift  thee 
farther,  for  Alfouran  poflefles  the 
fignet  of  the  Genius  Nadoc,  which  he 
ftole  from  a  bramin  of  the  moft  ex- 
alted piety.  But  if  thou  art  refo- 
lute,  go  fearlefs  into  this  cell,  and 
boldly  thruft  thy  hand  into  his  bo- 
fom,  where  it  ever  lies  concealed. 
If  thou  cantt  but  for  a  moment  fnatch 
it  from  him,  thou  art  fafe  j  for  when 
it  is  in  thy  hand,  it's  virtues  will  be 
obedient  to  you  it's  pofleftor:  be  con- 
fident, therefore,  and  forget  not,  when 
thou  hr.ft  it  in  thy  hand,  to  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  it.' 
'  And  how  is  it  to  be  ufed  ?'  replied 
the  aftoniftied  Sanballad. 

«  Wifh/  faid  the  Genius,  f  for  what- 
'  erer  you  defire,  and  it  will  not  be 
'  denied  you.  But  haften,  O  young 
'  man,  for  I  forefee  Alfouran  will  in  a 
'  few  minutes  awake.' 

At  this  exhortation  Sanballad  arofe 
from  his  bed,  and  entered  into  the  cell 
of  the  treacherous  Alfouran. 

He  felt  gently  for  his  mafter,  who 
was  ftretched  upon  the  flints. 

Sanballad  having  found  his  boforrr, 
boldly  put  his  hand  therein,  and  felt 
the  Cgnet  of  the  Genius  Nadoc;  which 
he  immediately  pulled  out,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  arm  awakened  the  af- 
frighted dervife. 

Sanballad  feeing  Alfouran  awake, 
wiflied  that  he  had  compleated  his  pur- 
p.  il,  that  he  might  have  efcaped  out  of 
the  cell  while  the  dervife  had  flept. 

No  fooner  had  Sanballad  formed  his 
wim,  than  Alfouran  funk  again  Into  a 
deep  fleepj  and  the  young  man  per- 
ceiving the  power  which  the  fignet  of 
the  Genius  Nadoc  had  given  him, 
blefled  Mahomet  his  prophet,  andhaft- 
ened  out  of  the  cell. 

On  the  plain  before  the  door,  he  met 
his  faithful  Genius  Mamlouk. 

«  I  fee,'   faid  his  inltruftor,  'thou. 
G  «  haft 
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«  baft  wifely  prevailed  ;    and  now,  O 
'  Sanballad,  we    will   together  afcend 

•  this  mountain,  and   I  will  convince 
4  thee  of  the  folly  of  thy  worfhip." 

Having  thus  faid,  Mamlouk  led  the 
way  ;  and  having  climbed  to  the  altar, 
on  the  fur  face  of  the  mountain,  the 
Genius  defired  Sanballad  to  move  the 
altar  from  it's  place. 

*  O  Mamlouk,'  faid  Sanballad, 
that  is  far  beyond  my  ftrength  ;  for 
when  I  fat  on  this  ftone,  as  a  proba- 
tioner before  the  fun,  I  aflayed  with 
all  my  ftrength  to  move  it,  and  could 
not.' 

«  That  was/  replied  Mamlouk,  '  be- 
caufe  Alfouran  commanded  it  to  con- 
tinue firm  and  fixed,    but  now  his 
power  is  no  more.' 
Sanballad  then  fet  his  fhoulderagainft 
the  ftone,  and  moved  it  from  it's  place. 
The  ftone  being  removed,  difcovered 
a  dark  winding  ftair-cafe  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  which  defcended  into  the  body 
of  the  mountain. 

Mamlouk  commanded  Sanballad  to 
defcend,  and  fear  not :  '  For,'  faid  the 
Genius,  *  I  will  attend  you,  though 
«  invifible,  and  inftrucl  you  in  what 
'  manner  you  are  to  behave  ;  but  be  re- 

•  folute  in  preferring  the  fignet  of  the 

•  Genius  Nadoc.' 


THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TALE 
OF  THE  DERVISE  ALFOURAN. 

THE  aftonifhed  fon  of  Sami,  em- 
boldened by  the  prefence  and 
fpeech  of  the  Genius  Mamlouk,  began 
to  defcend  into  the  entrails  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  circular  fteps,  which  wound 
about  a  folid  pillar  of  ftone. 

After  he  had  pafled  three  hundred 
flairs,  he  met  with  a  ftrong  wicket, 
which  he  commanded  to  open,  and  then 
continued  to  purfue  his  way  through  a 
dark  and  clofc  paffage,  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock. 

At  the  end  of  this  paflage  he  found 
a  door  of  folid  iron,  which  at  his  com- 
mand creaked  on  it's  hinges, and  open- 
ing, prefented  to  his  view  a  large  ca- 
vern, illuminated  in  the  centre  with  an 
enormous  glowing  carbuncle.  Around 
this  fpacious  vault  hung  all  the  rich* 
and  valuable  garments  which  the  de- 
ceitful Alfouran  had  begged  from  the 
deluded  inhabitants  of  Balfoia,  as  of- 
ferings to  his  god. 
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'  And  what,'  faid  Sanballad  to  h;S 
invifible  guide, '  was  the  defign  of  AU 
'  fouran  in  collecting  thefe  riches,  fincc 
<  he  never  makes  any  ufe  of  them  ?' 

«  Proceed,'  faid  Mamlouk,  «  and  ob- 
'  ferve.'  In  one  corner  of  this  cavern, 
Sanballad  perceived  a  chafm  in  the  rock, 
which  he  immediately  commanded  to 
open,  and  which  let  him  through  it's 
fides  into  another  paflage  wider  than 
the  firft,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pil- 
lars, and  enlightened  with  a  variety  of 
carbuncles. 

As  foon  as  Sanballad  entered  this 
paffage,  he  heard  the  found  of  many 
inftruments,  playing  the  nioft  plaintive 
notes  j  and  prefently,  at  the  lower  end, 
he  faw  a  number  of  clofe-veiled  ma- 
trons, marching  with  folemn  fteps  along 
the  avenues  of  the  paflage. 

'  May  I,  O  Mamlouk  !'  faid  San- 
ballad, f  wifh  that  thefe  may  receive 
•  me  as  they  ufed  to  receive  Alfouran  ?' 

«  Yes,'  replied  Mamlouk,  '  I  find 
'  thou  haft  wifhed  it  in  thine  heart,  for 
«  they  already  begin  to  acknowledge 
«  thee.' 

As  Mamlouk  faid  this,  the  matrons 
all  came  round  Sanballad,  fome  kifling 
his  hands,  fome  his  feet,  and  others 
kneeling,  and  in  the  higheft  a£l  of  de- 
votion touching  the  Jkirts  of  his  cloath- 
ing. 

Thus  furrounded,  the  fictitious  der- 
vife  pafled  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
paflage,  where  a  fpacious  portal  opened 
into  a  gloomy  temple,  hewn  out  of  a 
folid  rock  of  adamant :  in  the  centre 
of  this  temple  was  an  altar,  or  hearth, 
raifed  from  the  ground,  on  which  a 
large  fire,  fed  with  oils  and  aromatick 
woods,  burnt  inceflfantly  day  and  night ; 
and  was  renewed  with  all  the  incenfe 
and  perfumes  which  Alfouran  had  ob- 
tained from  the  deluded  inhabitant*  of 
B  a  (Tor  a. 

As  foon  as  Sanballad  advanced  to 
the  fire,  the  orgies  began  ;  the  female 
votaries  working  themfelves  up  into 
the  moft  frantick  fits  of  enthufiaftick 
madnefs,  groaning,  weeping,  laftiing 
themfelves,  falling  into  trances  and 
fits;  till  at  length,  tired  and  fatigued 
xvith  their  wiid  religion,  they  funk 
into  (lumbers  round  the  rlame  which 
they  had  adored. 

*  Now,   Sanballad/  faid  Mamlouk, 
'  now  muft  thou  bereloiutc  and  brave: 
'  canft  thou  refill  temptation  ?' 

*  Alas!'     replied    Sanballad,    «    I 

*  thought 
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*  thought  To  once,  but  it  was    a  vain 
'  opinion,  arifmg  from   the  pride  of  a 
<  falfe  religion.' 

*  Your  diffidence/  anfwered  the 
Genius,  '  is  prudent,  and  manifefts  an 
'  humble  mind  ;  but  as  the  tempta- 
'  tion  may  be  top  fevere  for  your 

*  new  born    faith  in   the  prophet,    he 

*  has  permitted   me  to  perfonate  Al- 

*  fouran,     and     carry     you    invifible 
«  through   thefe  mazes  of  bewitching 
'  error.' 

Thus  faying,  Mamlouk  put  on  the 
appearance  of  Alfouran  j  and  Sanballad 
having  wifhed  himfelf  invifible,  flood 
befide  the  metamorph'ofed  Genius. 

Mamlouk  then  waved  his  hands  on 
high,  and  clapped  them  together  in  the 
air  j  at  the  found  of  his  clapping  the 
matrons  awoke,  and  the  fictitious  Al- 
fouran  commanded  the  cup  of  love  to 
be  produced. 

Four  ancient  matrons  immediately 
brought  forward  a  large  bowl  from 
the  innermoft  parts  of  the  temple,  of 
xvhich  the  transformed  Genius  and  his 
females  partook. 

Nofooner  were  they  replete  with  this 
liquor,  than  they  began  to  fmg  the 
molt  prophane  fongs,  and  by  every 
gefture  manifested  the  defires  of  their 
hearts  j  till  at  length  being  worked 
into  a  pafTionate  madnefs,  they  threw 
off  their  cloathing,  and  difcovered,  un- 
der the  formal  appearances  of  fancli- 
fied  matrons,  the  moft  abandoned  figns 
of  youthful  proftitution. 

The  Genius  having  revealed  thus 
much  of  the  myfteries  of  Alfouran, 
took  Sanballad  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  out  of  that  fcene  of  horror  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  As  they  arofe 
from  the  cavern,  the  beams  of  the  fun 
began  to  play  upon  the  eaft,  and  tinge 
the  dufky  clouds  with  it's  early 
light. 

'  And  who,'  faid  Sanballad  to  his 
guide,  as  they  arofe,  *  who  are  thefe 

*  abominable  wretches  ?' 

*  They     are,'     replied    Mamlouk, 
weak  and  deluded  women,  who  have 
at  different  times  ftolen  in  the  dead 
of  night  from  Baftbra,  to   hear  the 
doctrines  of  the  fan&ified  Alfouran. 
But  be  filent,  for  I  fee  on  the  plains, 
before  the  city  of  BafTora,  the  mul- 

*  titudes    approaching,    to    hear    and 
'  adore  the  hypocritical  dervife.' 

*  And  •  wjjl   Alfouran   awake   and 


«  inftruft  them  ?'  faid  Sanballad  to  tht 
Genius. 

'  No,'  anfwered  Mamlouk,  '  th^ 
'  prophet  will  no  longer  permit  his  vil- 
'  Jainies  to  remain  unexpofed:  but  let 
'  us  haften  to  meet  the  credulous  fol- 
'  lowers  of  Alfouran.' 

Having  thus  faid,  Mamlouk  de- 
fcended  from  the  hill,  and  ftood  before 
the  cell  of  the  dervife.  The  crowds 
gathered  around  him,  for  he  ftill  per- 
fonated  the  form  of  Alfcuran  ;  fome 
blefled  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
others  nearly  worshipped  the  fictitious 
idol  of  their  affections. 

In  the  midft  of  this  ill-placed  adora- 
tion, Mamlouk  lifted  up  his  voice,  as 
though  it  had  been  the  voice  of  a  whirl- 
wind, and  faid,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  BafTora, 

'  O  deluded  idolaters,  why  have  ye 
c  left  the  worfhip  of  your  prophet,  to 
'  follow  the  lyes  and  'fables  of  the  en- 
'  chanter  Alfouran  ?' 

As  he  fpoke  thefe  words,  the  Geniup 
/hook  off  the  appearance  of  the  dervife, 
and  fhone  far  before  them  in  all  the 
native  beauty  of  his  heavenly  race. 

The  multitude  were  aftonifhed  at  the 
change,  and  the  Genius  proceeded  : 

*  I  am  Mamlouk,  the  guardian  Ge- 
'  nius  of  your  city,  which  I  have  with 

*  forrow  of  late  beheld  ftrangely   de- 
'  viating  from  the  worfhip  of  the  pro- 
'  phet. 

•  The  fates  decreed  that  you  mould 
«  be  tempted   by   Alfouran:   he  came 

*  therefore  into  this  grove,  and,  under 
'  the  fpecious  mafk  of  fanclity,  gained 
'  the  hearts  of  your  people ;  infomuch 

*  that  you  neglected  the  publick  works 
'  of  the  city,  and  the  focial  duties  which 
'  ye  owed  one  to  another,  and  all  herd- 

*  ed   to    hear  and   offer  to    Alfouran 
'  yotirfelves  and  your  fubftance. 

'  Alfouran  was  poflefTed  of  the  fig- 
'  net  of  the  Genius  Nadoc,  by  means 
'  of  which  he  has  commanded  the  flaves 

*  of  that  fignet  to  form,  in  the  fpacious 
'  womb   of  this  mountain,   the  fecret 
'  haunts  of  his    wickednefs  and    luft, 

*  which  I  will  now  difclofs  unto  you.' 
Having  fo  fpoken,  the  Genius  com- 
manded Sanballad  to  go  into  the  "cell, 
and  awaken   Alfouran  j  which  he  did, 
the  dervife  trembling  as  he  came  forth 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt. 

As  foon  as  the  multitude  beheld  Al 
fouran,  they  were  fo  infatuated  at  his 
G  a 
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prefence,  that  the  luminous  appearance 
of  the  Genius  icaiv.  them 

from  woifhipping  and  adoring  the 
dervife  j  which  when  Mamlouk  per- 
ceived, hefaid  unto  them — 

*  O  inhabitants  of  Bailors,  how  vain 
are  my  labours  to  brin^r  you  to  Ma- 
homet !  But  ere  you  too  fooliflily  re 
fufe  to  hear  the  directions  of  your 
prophet,  let  me  ex  pole  to  your  view 
the  entrails  of  this  mountain.' 
As  he  fpnke  thcfe  words,  the  people 
all  looked  towards  the  mountain,  which 
began  to  crack  and  open  it's  fides,  till 
by  degrees  the  temple  and  caverns 
within  were  made  uianifeft  to  the  won- 
dering populace. 

Out  of  this   nefl  of  luft  and  intem- 
perance   c:»me   the  wild    females    who 
:  ib!y   degraded  themfelves 
ir  iafcivious  deeds;  but  how  was 
the  mi fery  of  their  condition  heighten- 
ed, when  they  beheld   fuch  crowds  of 
their  neighbours    r>nd    kinfmen   (land- 
ing as  witnefies  of  their  indecent  ap- 


Nor  were  the  men  of  Ba flora  lefs  dif- 
gulted,  to  find  arronp;  the  private  hoards 
of  the  luftful  dervife  their  wives  and 
their  daughters,  who  had  been  thus 
polluted  by  his  fecret  iniquities. 

They  were  now  all  refolute  in  de- 
ftroying  the  monfter  Alfouran  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  :  and  fo  incenfed 
weie  they  againft  him,  that  they  tore 
the  faint  into  ten  thoufand  reliques; 
and  he  was  molt  happy  who  could 
fhtw  molt  marks  of  his  vengeance  on 
the  fallacious  dervife. 

Mamiouk  having  fuffered  them  to 
execute  their  vengeance  on  the  hypo- 
el  itical  Alfouran,  exhorted  them  to 
follow  obediently  the  law  of  their  pro- 
phet, and  ever  to  defpife  fuch  teachers 
•as  fhould  preach  up  a  myiterious,  un- 
inL-uigible,  and  hidden  religion  j  or 
cxpec~l  that  they  fliouid  blindly  give 
up  their  liibitam  t  and  lociai  JtKiLS,  ro 
follow  the  direction  of  a  lan&ified  and 
lultful  drone. 


As  Mamlcuk  finished  his  tale,  bright 
Ju   Itreamed   through    the 
k   of  the  faloonj    at^. 
fently,  with  fn:i!es  of  mildnefs  on    his 
face,  came  the  illuftrious  prophet  M't- 
homet,    and  hovcicd  over    the   augult 
ibly. 


i,  heavenly  Mamlouk,"  faidT 
the  prophet  ot  the  faithful,  '  thanks 
'  do  I  give  thee,  in  tlie  name  of  my 

*  flock  of  Buflbra,  whom  thou  haft  ref- 

*  cued:    C),  may  they  never  a?;:iin  Itr.iy 

*  from  the  light  touchfafed  them,   but 
'  may  reafon   and  rev 

*  reft  them  to  feck  tlie  realms  of  ; 

*  and  fly  from   the  delulions    of  error 

*  and  enthuliafm — and  do; 

'  flock  of  Heaven,  liltcn,  and  imbibe 
'  the  inftru&ions  of  n>y  fervants,  and 
'  obey  the  voice  of  their  divine  moia- 

*  lity.' 

As  he  thus  fpake,  the  royal  company 
all  arofej  ami  proftrating  tliemfLlveson 
earth,  thus  began  tlieir  hymn  of  praiie. 

*  Glories  furround  the   defender  of 
«  the  faithful  !  Alia,  Alia,  Alia! 

'  Praiie,   and  honour,   and  worfhip, 

*  be  unto  him  who  giveth   fight  to  the 
'  blind,  and  peace  to  the  fons  of  care. 
<  Alia! 

*  Be  thy  reign  immortal,  prophet  of 
'   the  jult!    Be  thy   power,  as   is  thy 
«  mercy,    vicegerent  of  Alia  !    Alia, 
«  Alia,  Alia  ! 

*  Happy  are  thy  fervants  who  do  the 
'  will  of  their  maftcr.     Alia  ! 

*  Happy  are  thy  fervants  who  hear 
'  the  voice  of  their  prophet.     Alia! 

'  Happy  are  they  who  walk  not  in 
'  error,  but  are  inftru£ted  in  thy  law. 
«.  Alia,  Alia,  Alia!' 

As  the  Genii  pronounced  thefe  words 
in  fongs  of  melody,  the  prophet  arofe, 
and  alcended  from  their  fight,  while 
tho  \vhole  aliembly  lay  entranced  with 
delightful  vilions. 

After  fometime,  the  company  being 
reinftated,  Iracagem  thus  addiefled  him- 
felf  to  the  Genius  Omphram. 

*  Omphiam,  let  the  praifes   of  Ma- 
'  hornet  inlpiie   thee  in   declaring  the 
'  labours  of  thy  tutelage.' 

'  H«pl)y  fliall  1  cittern  myfelf,"  an- 
fwered  Omyhram,  «  if  Iracagem  ap- 
'  proves  of  my  behaviour  in  directing 
'  the  Suitan  Hailan  A 
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tlvity  were  baniflied  the  palace  by  the 
fevere  frowns  which  fat  uninterrupted 
ou  the  brow  of  the  caliph. 

The  barrennefs  of  his  fpacious  ferag- 
lio  was  the  caufe  of  his  melancholy  j 
neither  the  youthful  beauties  of  Cir- 
caffia,  nor  the  more  ripened  fruit  which 
his  own  warmer  fun  produced,  were 
capable  of  continuing  the  race  of  the 
Caliphs  of  Bagdat. 

Oruphram,  the  tutelary  Genius  of 
his  kingdom,  faw  the  perverfe  will  of 
fate,  and  could  not  withftand  it's  de- 
crees ;  (he  read  in  the  permanent  leaves 
of  that  everlafting  book,  that  Kaftan 
Aflar  would  vainly  folicit  a  progeny 
from  Heaven,  while  he  fought  after 
that  biefling  in  the  embraces  of  beauty. 
Though  the  day,  which  as  yet  had 
not  arifen,  was  enveloped  in  the  clouds 
ofobfcurity,  (lie  could  (till  difcern  the 
poflibility  of  the  continuance  of  the 
race  of  Haflan,  but  not  the  particular 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  come  to 
pafs. 

As  HafTan  was  administering  juftice 
in  the  divan,  the  throne  whereon  he 
fat  was  violently  (haken  with  the  trem- 
bling of  the  earth,  the  doors  of  the 
divan  creaked,  the  lightning  poured 
down  through  the  windows  in  (heets  of 
fire;  and  in  the  midftof  the  confufion, 
both  of  the  earth  and  air,  came  Om- 
phram  riding  in  the  temped  which  her 
power  had  railed. 

HaflTan  bowed  at  her  approach  j  and 
as  his  heart  was  unconfcious  oi  evil, 
he  regarded  not  the  terrors  which  fur- 
rounded  her. 

«  Haffitn,'  faid  the  Genius,  «  I  per- 
ceive you  are  not  to  be  biafled  by  the 
outward  appearance  of  things,  know- 
ing that  you  are  only  accountable  for 
the  actions  of  your  fubje&Sj  you 
look  with  feienity  on  this  confulion 
of  elements,  which  it  was  not  in 
your  power  to  prevent.  The  fame 
truft  which  enables  you  to  be  thank- 
ful in  the  fun-fhine  of  affluence,  gives 
you  alfo  confidence  in  the  dangerous 
tempett.  Look  but  as  indifferently 
on  all  things,  and  your  prayers  (hall 
be  no  longer  offered  to  the  uncon- 
feming  prophet.  He  has  heard  your 
petition,  he  believes  you  are  folely 
defirous  of  perpetuating  his  feed,  and 
therefore  he  commands  you  to  dif- 
mifs  the  beauties  of  your  feraglio, 
and  to  give  up  your  whole  life  and 


'  plea  Cure  to  the  Hour!  he  has  provided 
*  for  your  embrace.' 

As  (he  finifhed  this  declaration,  the 
walls  of  the  palace  crpmbled  into  their 
original  clay,  the  crowds  that  were  ga- 
thered in  the  divan  vaniflied  from  the 
fight  of  the  caliph,  and  he  faw  no 
longer  the  flourifhing  city  of  Bagdat, 
but  the  wild  and  fanciful  productions 
of  unaflifted  nature. 

The  lions  in  the  chariot  of  Om- 
phram  roared  to  the  repeated  echoes  of 
the  foreft  ;  and  the  fairy  (till  obferving 
the  courageous  HafTau  unchanged  at 
his  fate,  fmiled  on  the  caliph,  and  bid 
him  perfevere  in  his  imfhaken  truft, 
and  no  dangers  or  misfortunes  fliould 
prevent  the  bleflings  which  the  pro* 
phet  had  engaged  to  (hower  upon  his 
race. 

Although  the  profpefts  around  him 
were  wild,  yet  were  they  beautiful  and 
enchanting.  Lofty  trees  at  a  diftance 
on  one  fide,  formed  natural  temples  to 
the  deities  of  the  place  j  on  the  other, 
the  adjacent  mountains  were  partly  co- 
vered with  ever-green  and  flowering 
(hrubs,  which  grew  irregularly,  as  a 
covering  above  the  craggy  fides  of  the 
rocks,  except  where  a  torrent  from  the 
fummit  had  worn  out  a  hollow  bed  foe 
it's  rapid  paflage  and  defcent.  In  the 
vale  beneath,  a  fpacious  lake  divided 
the  ancient  groves  from  the  mountain- 
ous fide  of  the  profpect.  And  on  the 
intermediate  ba-nks  fljurifhcd  whatever 
might  invite  the  eye,  orpleafethe  wan- 
dering palate  j  fruits  unnumbered  of 
every  kind,  too  heavy  for  the  parent 
ftock  whereon  they  grew  j  flowers  irt 
every  varied  hue,  and  every  varied 
tint  which  the  fun  could  form  by  the 
many-coloured  beams  of  it's  all-dif- 
fufive  light. 

While  Haflan   was    admiring  thefe 
luxurious  productions  of  the  unculti- 
vated place,  he  perceived  a  mod  beau- 
teous female  advancing  through  the  ir- 
regular avenues  of  the  fpacious  grove* 
*  O,  biefled   prophet,'   cried  the  ena- 
moured  fultan,  as  foon  as  he  beheld 
her,  «  what  delights  haft  them  prepared 
for  me  in   this    vale  of  plenteouf- 
nefs  !    Surely  I  am  already  in  thy 
blifsful    paradifej    and    behold    the 
Houri,  whom  thou  haft  configned  to 
my  arms,    is   now    approaching    to 
meet  my  embrace  !' 
A?  he  (aid  this,  he  fprung  forward 

to 
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to  join  the  blooming  fair-one,  whofe 
delicate  limbs  flood  all-confeflcd  to 
view  ;  and  difphyed,  in  their  ineffable 
fymmetry  and  delicate  purity,  the  ut- 
moit  harmony  of  a  beauteous  creation. 

She  alfo,  as  animated  by  the  fame 
inclination  am!  dcfires,  hallened  to- 
the  embrace  of  the  all-admiring 
liaflan  ;  but,  alas  !  err  the  happy  cou- 
ple could  meet,  the  envious  earth  gave 
n  bidrons  groan,  and  the  ground  part- 
ing1 under  their  feet,  divided  them  from 
other  by  a  di final  chafm. 

While  the  aftonilhed  pair  flood  on 
different  fides  of  the  gulph,  viewing 
the  horrid  fiflfure  and  the  dark  abyls, 
wiM  notes  of  ftrange,  uncouth,  warlike 
mufick,  were  heard  from  the  bottom  of 
?hc  pit}  and  immediately  a  fhfli  or 
ra-pour  of  blue  flame  arofe  from  the 
cavern,  in  the  midft  of  which  the  Ca- 
liph di fcovered  an  enormous  elephant 
with  a  turret  en  his  back. 

When  the  elephant  was  level  with 
the  furface,  the  earth  clofed  again  ;  and 
a  black,  which  fat  on  the  elephant's 
neck,  advanced  upon  his  body  to  the 
turret,  which  he  touched  with  a  wand 
in  his  hand,  and  immediately  the  tur- 
ret flew  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  and 
«tifcovered  a  little  hut,  out  of  which 
came  a  negro  woman,  properly  ac- 
coutred with  the  implements  of  war. 

The  beauteous  lady  fcreamed  at  the 
fight  ;  and  as  Rattan  was  haftening  to 
her  sffiftance,  the  black,  who  held  the 
•wand  in  his  hand,  cried  out  with  a  voice 
like  thunder — 

«  HnflTan  Attar,  forbear!  But  it  mat- 

*  ters  not,  for  Omphram  has  deceived 
«  me,    and   thou  art  unworthy   of  the 

•  favour  of  Mahomet :    Omphram  af- 

•  fured  me,    that  the   Caliph  of  Bag- 
'  dat   was   unbiafied    by    the  outward 

•  appearance  of  things  j  and    yet   me- 
«  thinks  I  fee  you  p:*y  a  preference  to 

*  beauty,  and  neglect  to  attend  on  the 
«  Vigorous  Nakin  Palata,   who  is  de- 

•  ttined  for  your  fpoufe.'1 

•  What,'  cried  H.'flan,  in  amaze, 
«  mutt  I  leave  this  pufrct  original,  to 

*  take  upv/ith  that  unnatural  lump  of 

*  bhckntfs !' 

At  thefe  word?,  N;ikin  Palata,  with 
great  wrath,  drew  forth  an  arrow  from 
her  quiver  ;  anil  fixing  it  in  her  bow, 
aimed  the  fatal  (haft  at  the  body  of  the 
beautiful  nymph. 

Haffan  law  the  malice,  but  could 
$ot  jircvtpt  ih?  blpw,  The 


pierced  through  the  fnowy  heart  of  th$ 
lovely  female,  and  the  warm  tide  of 
blood  and  lift  iifucd  forth  at  the  un- 
friendly wound. 

As  the  diftrefiod  caliph  drew  the  ar- 
row forth,  and  applied  his  lips  to  the 
pl:u-p,  the  black  jumping  from  the 
beaft,  ran  to  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  difcontinue  his  care,  or  he  would 
for  ever  lofe  the  protection  of  Ma- 
hornet. 

The  caliph  looked  up  in  aftonim- 
ment  at  hearing  the  command,  and 
was  more  than  ever  furprized  to  be- 
hold the  flcin  falling  from  the  body  of 
the  black,  under  which  he  difcovered 
the  features  of  Omphram,  his  Genius. 
'  O,  HafTan  Afiar,'  faid  Omphrain, 
haft  thou  not  yet  learnt,  that  the  de- 
lights of  this  world  are  not  to  biafs 
your  affection  and  obedience  from 
the  will  of  Hsart-n  ? 
'  When  you  prayed  to  the  prophet 
to  continue  your  race  on  the  throne 
of  your  forefathers,  did  you  not 
promiie  to  give  up  all  other  bleflings, 
if  you  might  polTds  that  only  deiire 
of  your  heart  ? 

'  Now,  then,  what  is  beauty,  when 
put  in  competition  with  her  who  is 
to  perpetuate  the  defendants  of  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdat  ?  Waft  thou  not  un- 
happy when  thou  hadit  every  beauty 
at  command  ?  Didft  thou  not  them 
defpife  fuch  faint  allurements,  and 
beg  from  Heaven  a  more  fubftantial 
blefling  ?  Behold  her,  then,  who  is 
appointed  to  blefs  thee,  and  yet  thou 
flieft  from  her,  and  art  now  return- 
ing to  thofe  pleafures  which  thou 
halt  folemnly  renounced  j  but  think 
not  the  prophet  will  fufter  luch  in- 
gratitude !  No — enjoy  the  company 
of  thy  beauteous  Houri  j  for  no  doubt 
your  love  is  fo  excefllve,  that  you  will 
willingly  follow  her  to  the  grave.* 
Having  thus  laid,  fhe  Itruck  the 
ground  with  her  wand,  and  imme- 
diately a  number  of  flaves  arofe  with 
ftones,  and  all  the  materials  for  build- 
ing. '  There,'  laid  the  fairy  to  the 
workmen,  *  inclofe  that  dying  coile 
«  with  a  Cubftantial  monument,  and 
<  let  us  fee  how  long  this  worldly  ca- 
'  liph's  love  will  fix  him  on  the  body 
«  <.l  his  miftrefs.' 

The  flaves  obeyed  ;  and  being  Genii 
of  an  inferior  order,  executed  their  bu- 
finefs  in  lefs  time  than  a  mortal  woik- 
map  couM  have  laid  tlic  foundation. 
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Haflan  neither  obferved  their  work, 
nor  was  felicitous  to  efcape;  but  ftill 
prefling  with  his  lips  the  fatal  wound, 
luffered  himfelf  to  be  inclofed  in  thofe 
walls  cf  death. 

Before  the  roof  (which  wns  formed 
of  maflive  ftone)  was  entirely  covered, 
Omphram  called  out,  and  commanded 
HafTan  to  withdraw;  but  the  caliph 
was  deaf,  and  regardlefs  of  every  thing 
but  the  condition  of  his  dear  nymph. 

Wherefore  the  Genii  compleated  the 
workj  and  Omphram  finding  him  deaf 
to  her  commands,  left  him  immured 
in  the  maufolcum,  with  the  dead  body 
of  the  ftrangely  murdered  fair-one. 

Although  the  workmen  of  Omphram 
had  totally  immured  the  Caliph  Haf- 
fan  AfF-ir,  yet  was  there  left  a  grate- 
work  of  iron  in  the  middle  of  the  tomb 
by  the  Genius's  command,  through 
which  the  light  might  refle£t  on  the  de- 
ceafed  body,  and  give  the  caliph  a  full 
view  of  the  dead  beauties  which  he 
had  preferred  to  the  will  of  his  pro- 
phet. 

For  feveraldays  the  love-fick  Haflan 
perfiftedin  his  attention  to  thecorpfe  of 
his  beautiful  favourite  :  but  contagious 
mortality  now  began  to  fteal  away  the 
delicate  complexion  and  grateful  hue 
which  formerly  adorned  the  living  Hou- 
ri's  limbs;  a  noifome  ftench  fucceeded, 
and  yellow  putrid  foulnefs  over-fpread 
the  whole  body;  her  cheeks  funk,  her 
flefli  grew  moi(t  with  rottennefs,  and 
all  her  frame  fent  forth  the  ftrongeft 
cffluvias  of  corruption  and  death. 

Haflan,  whole  love  and  affection 
were  folely  fupported  by  luft  and  paf- 
fion,  having  loft  the  only  objects  of 
his  defires,  began  to  loath  the  wretched 
Situation  which  he  had  chofen  in  pre- 
ference to  fubmifiion  and  obedience. 

«  And  is   this,'   cried   the   dejected 
caliph,     looking     on     the     corrupted 
mafs,    c  is   this    the  natural   effect   of 
death  on  beauty?     Is   it  then   only 
owing  to  the  different  modifications 
of  matter,  that  one  mafs  gives  us  the 
higheft  enjoyment,  and  another  the 
greateft  diiguft?    Nay,  more;  are  the 
joys  of  this  world  fo  fleeting  and  un- 
fubftantial,    that  the  object  of   our 
pleafure  to-day  may  to-morrow  be- 
come the  object  of  our  averfion  ?     O 
prophet!    holy    prophet!'    continued 
he,  *  I  now  fee  and  acknowledge  the 
4  juftice  of  thy  puniihiuentj  I  now  can 


'  difcern  between  the  good  that  thou 
«  didft  intend  me,  and  the  evil  which 
*  I  have  chofen.1  At  thefe  words  he 
funk  on  the  ground,  overcome  with 
watching,  loathing,  hunger,  and  fa- 
tigue. 

As  he  laid  ftretched  on  the  ground, 
the  female  negro  appeared  above  at  the 
grate. 

«  O  blind,  ill-fated  Caliph/  faid  flie, 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  feed  the 
follies  of  thy  choice!  Wert  thou  not 
born  to  do  the  will  of  Heaven  ?  Wert 
thou  not,  by  thine  own  defue,  con- 
figned  over  by  that  will  to  fly  from 
the  pleafures  of  life,  and  give  thy- 
feif  up  to  the  intereft  of  thy  race? 
The  prophet  doubted  the  fincerity 
of  thy  heart,  he  therefore  placed  thee 
amidlt  all  the  natural  luxuries  which 
this  world  affords;  luxuries  far 
more  irrefiftible  than  thofe  which  art 
hath  made  in  imitation  of  them. 
'  The  love  which  you  profeffed  for 
that  noifome  body,  fay,  O  Caliph, 
did  it  aiife  from  virtue  or  Juft?  Yon 
faw  and  loved,  but  you  heard  nor, 
neither  had  you  knowledge  of  the 
perfections  or  imperfections  of  her 
mind.  She  came  only  recommend- 
ed to  you  by  paftion  and  delire :  I 
came  recommended  by  the  will  o£ 
your  prophet;  but  you  foolifhly  con- 
ceived his  commands  grievous,  and 
your  defires  natural  and  reafonablej 
therefore  you  were  left  in  pofleflion 
of  your  wifhes,  to  convince  you, 
that  from  difobedience  and  unlawful 
pleafure  no  other  fruits  can  fprout 
forth,  but  thofe  of  corruption  and 
abhorrence. 

*  You  are  fenfible  this  life  is  fliorr, 
precarious  and  uncertain;  it  is  a  life 
ef  trial,  and  not  of  enjoyment;  it  is 
a  life  in  which  we  mult  refufe,  and 
not  covet  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Where  then  is  the  hardship  of  obe- 
dience, when  we  are  commanded  to 
abftain,  in  order  hereafter  to  poffds? 
«  Think  not,  O  Caliph!  I  fpeak 
this  of  myfelf  j  it  is  your  prophet  di- 
rects me;  he  fought  me  out  among 
many  in  mine  own  nation;  he  ihatched 
me  from  the  arms  of  one  whom  I  had 
formerly  efteemed  for  his  activity 
and  manly  ftrength. 
"  Nakin  Palata,"  faid  a  voice  unto 
me,  as  I  was  with  the  utmoii  plea- 
fure obferving  the  exercifes  of  my 
«  lovely 
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«  lovely  youth,  "  attend  to  the  com- 
41  nruuls  of  Heaven,  and  know  thou 
**  wert  born  to  fulfil  it's  will." 

*  At  the  lame  time  nn  invifible  power 

*  plunged  me  into  the  earth,  and  placed 
4  me  in  the  hut  and  turret  which  you 

*  behold  on  the  back  of  the  elephant. 

'  A  black  v\ho   guided  the  beall  in- 

*  formed  me  of  the  caufe  of  my  fitua- 

*  tion.    "  You  are,"  laid    the 

*'  felefted  out  of  thou  lands  for  your 
*«  modefty,  your  humility  and  obedi- 
**  ence  to  the  Power  above,  to  be  nio- 
•'  ther  of  a  royal  race.  A  great  and 
*'  mighty  king  mail  fill  your  arms; 
'*  but  then  you  mutt  never  more  re- 
*'  flecl:  upon  the  youth  you  have  left, 
"  nor  figh  for  the  enjoyment  of  your 
**  native  country." 

'  At  theie  words,  O  caliph,  I  funk 
4  with  ibrrow  and  difguft;  no  joys  of 

*  fortune  or  riches  were  in  my  eftcem 
4  equivalent  to  the  jetty  blacknefs  of 
«  my  beloved  Kafrac. 

"  What,  then,"  laid  I,  "  muft  I  be 
"  condemned  for  ever  to  lofe  the  fight 
44  of  Kafrac,  the  idol  of  my  foul  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  my  guide,  "  you 
"  (hall  fee  him  yet  once  again,  to 
"  convince  you  how  blind  that  choice 
'*  is,  which  has  only  outward  come- 
"  linefs  and  natural  abilities  for  it's 
««  objecV* 

*  At  thcfe  words,  he  took  me  by  the 
'  moulders,  and  we  mounted  through 
4  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  The  ground 

*  opened  as  we  aicended;  and  prefently 
4  I  was  conveyed  into  the  centre  of  a 

*  wood,  which  I  remembered  was  rysar 
4  the  habitation  of  my  jetty  Kafrac. 

4  The  black  having  taken  his  hand 

*  from  my  moulder,  bid  me  walk  for- 
4  ward  to  a  gloomy  part  of  the  wood. 
'  I  obeyed  j   but,  O  caliph,  judge  the 
4  emotions  of  my  foul,  when  i  beheld 
4  the  traiteroua   Kafiac  locked  in  the 

*  arms  of  my  brother's  wife!  my  blood 
4  curdled  with  horror  at  the  light,  and 

*  I  itood  motionlefs  before  the  adul- 

*  terous  Kafrac. 

'  My  guardian  black  perceiving  my 

*  condition,  ran  toward  me;  and  again 
4  touching     my    moulder,    the    earth 

*  opened  a  fecond  time,  and  we  funk 
4  together  on  the  back  of  the  elephant. 

"  Well,"  cried  my  guide,  when  he 
'  had  featcd  me  in  the  turret,  "  are 
41  you  now  better  difpofed  to  obey  the 
*l  will  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca?" 

««  I  am,"  laid  I,  (ftill  terrified  with 


«  the  dreadful  vifion)  <c  at  the  difpofal 
"  of  your  prophet,  and  entiiely  con- 
"  vinced  of  my  own  incapacity  to 
"  diltinguifh  between  real  and  fifti- 
t(  tious  gooduefs." 

"  Then,"  replied  tlie  guide,  ' 
"  are  capable  of  executing  the  will  of 
*'   your  prophet. 

"  Here,  take  thefe  your  national  ac- 
"  coutrernents,"  (giving  me  the  bow 

*  and  arrows  j)  "  and  when  you  fee  the 

[>h  liaffan  AfT'.r  purfuing  fen- 
**  fual  pleafure,  and  picfrrring  the 
*'  fpecious  appear:'.nce  of  beauty  to 
'*  the  command  of  Mahomet,  direct 
"  your  (haft  at  the  brealt  of  his  mif- 
*'  trcis,  and  fear  not  to  deftroy  herj 
"  for  me  is  only  beautiful  in  appear- 
tl  ance,  but  is  really  no  more  than  an 
"  earthly  phantom,  fent  to  convince 
"  Ha  flan  Affar  of  the  weaknefs  of  his 
"  heart,  and  the  folly  of  his  fenfual 
«'  lufts." 

*  Having  thus  faid,  we  afcended 
f  again  into  the  realms  of  light,  and 
'  aiofe  juft  between  vou  and  the  phan- 

<  torn,  which  you  blindly  efteemed  be- 
'  yond  the  great  bleffings  that  are  de- 

*  figned  for  you.' 

When  Nakin  Palata  had  ended  her 
relation,  the  caliph  proftrated  himiclf 
on  the  ground ;  and  thrice  adoring 
Alia  and  his  illultrious  prophet,  he 
cried  out,  in  the  words  of  Nakin  Pa- 
lata, *  I  am  at  thy  difpofal,  O  prophet  P 
As  he  faid  this,  the  ik-es  loured  with 
thunder,  and  Omphram  his  Genius  de- 
fcended. 

At  her  approach,  the  tomb  cracked 
and  divided,  and    HafTan    Afl:u 
proftrated  himfelf  on  the  earth  before 
the  Genius  of  his  kingdom. 

4  Happy,      happy,      happy     caliph! 

'  happy    art    thou,  O    Halfan   AHar!* 

•ut  Omphram,   *  who  canll  I'ub- 

*  mil  to  the  will  of  thy  prophet;  happy 
'  art  thou  in  thy  cho';>  .  .ppy  is 
'  Nakin   Palata   i:i   •  xchan^ing  a  b.ii- 
'  barous   favagc,                   u-,  prudent, 
'  and  religious  monarch. 

«  Nor  (hall  you  find,  O  HnfTin  Aflar,' 
continue'!  the  GCJMUS  Omphram,  '  that 
'  the  comman'ls  of  M ,ihon. 

*  ous   or  heavy  to  be  borne;   for  now 

<  look.  -om  you  dcf'pilr,1 

4  cxamini-  t'r.f  t<  it'iu-s  ot  tlie  once  dc- 
«  tellable  Nakin  P;>lat;«.' 

At  her  cumiu-iiul  the  caliph  arofe 
from  the  ground;  bur  O,  how  w.i,  his 
foul  tranipwrtcJ,  when  ho  beheld  tho 

couu- 
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countenance  of  his  bride  changed,  and 
NakinPalata  glowing  with  every  charm 
with  which  nature  could  invert  her. 
«  Ah, caliph!'  continued  Omphram, 
be  not  too  much  transported  by  the 
outward  appearance  of  tilings  j  it  is 
becaufe  you  love  each  other,  that  you 
fjj:n  thus  beautifully  changed  ;  nor 
are  you  lefs  ;:miable  in  the  eyes  of 
Nakin  Palata,  than  flie  is  in  your 
light,  O  caliph!  this  mall  continue, 
while  your  love  continr.es  ;  but  when 
you  by  caprice,  by  a  refolute  fuperi- 
ority,  or  by  a  vexatious  ill-nature, 
put  on  the  frown  of  diiapprobation, 
then  (hall  you  be  divefced  of  this 
amiable  comelinefs,  and  Hand  like  a 
cruel  and  infulting  tyrant  before  your 
trembling  bride;  and  when  either  her 
love  or  her  obedience  fails,  then  (lull 
(he  be  again  transformed,  and  wear 
the  difgufting  complexion  of  a  tawny 
negro.' 

Having  thus  faid,  (he  took  Haflan 
Aflar  and  his  bride  into  her  chariot, 
which  was  drawn  by  two  majeftick  li- 
ons, and  wafted  them  in  the  air  to  the 
caliph's  palace  at  Bagdat. 

His  fubje<5lsj  when  they  heard  of  his 
arrival,  all  flocked  to  the  prefence  of 
their  royal  matter,  and  welcomed  with 
the  warmeft  affection  his  long-wifhed 
return .  Haflan  Affar  prefented  to  them 
his  beauteous  bride,  and  declared  her 
the  only  fultana  of  his  realms. 

The  court  rang  with  joyous  accla- 
mations, and  all  hailed  the  amiable 
Nakin  Palata.  Omphram  declared  to 
them  the  reafons  of  the  caliph's  choice, 
and  promifed  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet, a  royal  fucceflbr. 

At  this  afiurance,  the  palace  again 
re-echoed  with  the  voices  of  his  lub- 
je&s,  and  nothing  was  heard  in  his 
kingdom  but  the  praifes  of  Haflan  Af- 
far, the  loving,  obedient,  and  religious 
caliph,  and  Nakin  Palata,  the  joy  and 
confort  of  the  beft  of  princes. 


Omphram  having  ended  her  tale,  the 
fage  Iracagem  waved  his  v/and,  and 
commanding  the  race  of  the  faithful 
to  fit  down  on.  the  carpets  fpread  under 
their  feet,  he  ordered  a  collation  worthy 
of  his  race  to  be  produced. 

A  number  of  inferior  Genii  imme- 
diately brought  in  a  lervicc  of  milk 
and  rice. 

*  Plain,  like  their  inftruction,'  faid 


he,  '  is  the  diet  of  the  faithful ;  their 
'  defines  are  not  after  the  flcfh,  butaf- 

*  ter  the  immortal  food  of  the  mind. 
'  As  the  courfer  deipi'feth  the  paftures 
'  over  which  he  engageth  in  the  race, 

*  fo  doth  the  child  of  Heaven  pafs  by 
'  the  pleafures  of  the  Tons  of  earth. 

*  To  fatisfy  the  mind  is  the  bufi- 
'  nefs  of  our  race,  and  to  liken  it  to  the 
'  image  of  it's  original  fountain:  feed 
'  then,  my  children,'  continued  Ira- 
cagein, '  the  neceflluy  cravings  of  your 

*  earthly  frames,   but  fuffer   not  the 
'  clay-moulded  cafe  to  weigh  down  the 

*  precious  jewel  it  contains/ 

The  difciples  of  the  Genii  having 
finished  their  abftemious  repaft,  Haf- 
farack  was  ordered  to  recite  the  tale  of 
Kelaun  and  Guzzaiat. 

TALE     IV. 

KELAUN    AND    GUZZARAT. 

BENEATH  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
rock,  in  the  mountains  of  Gabel- 
el-ared,  lived  a  homely  peafant,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  lead  a  few  (heep 
through  the  hollow  paflages  of  the 
mountains,  from  one  fruitful  valley  to 
another,  that  they  might  feed  on  the 
herbs,  which  grew  plentifully  near  the 
rills  and  cafcades,  on  every  fide  defcend- 
ing  from  the  craggy  precipices. 

Canfu  had  followed  this  paftoral  life 
from  a  child,  and  his  flock  confifted  of 
twelve  (heep,  which  he  attended,  and 
four  goats  which  his  wife  daily  milked 
for  the  fupport  of  Canfu  and  her  fon. 

If  Canfu  had  harboured  a  wifh  be- 
yond the  prefent  fcene,  it  was,  that  Ke- 
laun, his  fon,  might  hereafter  become 
the  hufband  of  his  neighbour  Raafk's 
daughter. 

With  this  intent,  the  two  children 
were  made  acquainted  with  each  other 
from  their  infancy,  and  brought  daily 
into  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  to  play 
and  gambol  together. 

But  the  haughty  difpofition  of  his 
comrade  Guzzarat,  foon  grew  otfenfive 
to  the  fiery  temper  of  the  impetuous 
Kelaun  ;  and  the  young  couple,  inftead 
of  imbibing  a  love  and  fiiendftiip  for 
each  other  in  their  infancy,  broke  ou£ 
into  mutual  hatred  and  animofity. 

Canfu  law  their  growing  difiike  witli 
the  utmolt  grief  and  forrow  j  he  ha<l 
alked  of  his  prophet  but  one  requeft, 
and  that  he  perceived  would  be  denied 
him, 
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The  angry  father  could  not  conceal 
his  vexation,  but  daily  poured  out  his 
dil'coment  againft  the  gracious  pur- 
pofes  of  Heaven,  which  he  imagined 
were  for  ever  contrived  to  thwart  aud 
disappoint  him. 

As  he  was  one  day  fitting  on  a  ftonr , 
and  watching  his  flock  by  the  fide  of  a 
calcade,  which  ran  foaming  from  the 
rocks  above,  he  perceived  a  naked  body 
come  tumbling  down  the  torrent,  and 
which  having  parTed  the  fall,  fwam  on 
the  furface  of  the  waters,  and  feemed  to 
all  appearance  dead. 

He  could  not  behold  fuch  a  fight, 
without  endeavouring  to  refcue  the 
body  from  the  current,  which  he  ef- 
fected with  his  crook,  as  the  ft  re  am, 
though  rapid,  was  very  narrow. 

Having  pulled  it  on  the  bank,  he 
perceived  it  was  the  body  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  which,  as  foon  as  the  water 
dried  from  it,  gave  figns  of  life,  and 
by  degrees  recovered  it's  powers  of 
ac~lion. 

The  modeft  Canfu  had  pulled  from 
his  moulders  the  veft  which  he  wore, 
and  i'prcad  it  on  the  ftranger,  when  he 
drew  her  to  the  land,  but  he  was  greatly 
furprized  to  find  that  fhe  was  Ib  foon 
recovered  ;  nor  was  his  amazement  lef- 
fened,  when  he  perceived  a  web  like  a 
wing  expand  from  each  moulder,  and 
faw  the  fair  ftranger  mount  into  air, 
like  an  eagle  Ibaringto  the  fun. 

Canfu  watched  her  with  his  eyes  ; 
fhe  ftew  toward  the  rock,  from  whence 
(lie  was  carried  down  by  the  torrent, 
and  feveral  times  encircled  the  range 
of  mountains  in  her  flight,  and  feemed 
to  be  in  queft  of  fome  prey. 

On  a  luddcn  he  perceived  a  fecond 
figure  in  the  air;  the  winged  female 
attacked  it,  and  was  repulfed,  and  fell 
again  into  the  lake ;  and  the  mepherd 
again  faw  her  carried  down  the  cliff  by 
the  rapid  ftream. 

Canfu  in  amaze  drew  the  body  out 
again,  which  being  dried,  revived  as 
before,  and  prefented  to  his  view  a 
beautiful  female. 

«  It  is  in  vain,  O  Canfu,  to  ftrive 
*  againft  a  race  who  are  my  fuperiors. 
'  But  for  your  kindnefs  1  mult  have 

perifhed  ;   for  inch  is  my  nature,  that 

the  water,  in  the  time  that  the  fun 

runs    his    courfe    round    the    earth, 

would  diflolve  my   bcins1;.      I  am  of 

the  race  oi  Genii,  of  tliotc  bold  and 


'  free  Genii,  who  dar^d  difobey  the 
'  leal  of  Solyman,  and  the  commands 

*  of  MahoiMtt. 

*  It  is  my  delight  to  thwart  the  will 

*  of  that  prophet;    you   law  me   this 

*  moment  engaging  with  the  Genius 

*  Nadoc,  who  was  bearing  a  meflage 

*  from  Mahorm.t.  Nadoc  knowing  the 

*  imperfection  of  my  nature,  would 
'  not  attack  me  till   I   flew  direftly 
1  over  the  lake;  he  then  malicioully 
1  plunged  me  into  the  water,  hoping 
'  to  deltroy  me;  but  I  knew  one  was 
'  near  to  help  me,  who  was  offended 

*  at  the  prophet,  becaufc  he  difregarded 

*  thy  prayer.    What  Mahomet,  there- 
'  fore,  denied  thee.,  O  Canfu,  I  will 
'  grant,  provided  thou  confenteft,  for 
'  my  power  is  limited;  neither  may  I 
'  help  or  diftrefs   mankind,  witbout 
'  their  own   approbation   or  concur- 
'  rcnce.' 

*  O    beautiful   Genius,*    anfwcred 
Canfu,  'thou  haft  my  confent;  unite 

*  but  my  fon  Kelaun  in  the  bonds  or" 

*  marriage  with  Guzzarat,  and  I  will 
<  ever  be  obedient  to  thy  commands.' 

<  Return  then  with  joy  to  thine  hut,' 
faid  Giuaraha,  *  for  already  a  part  of 
'  thy  wifh  is  granted.' 

As  me  fpnke  thefe  words,  me  fpread 
her  airy  pinions,  and  mounted  from 
his  fight. 

Canfu  was  at  a  great  diftance  from 
his  hut,  and  did  not  arrive  under  his. 
native  rock,  till  the  fun  was  hidden  be- 
hind the  mountains  of  Gabel-el-ared. 

The  twelve  fheep  and  the  four  goats 
preceded  him.  His  wife  knew  the  bleat 
of  the  fheep,  and  ran  out  to  meet  her  re- 
turning hufband.  - 

«  Thy  fheep,'  faid  (lie,  '  O  Canfu, 
'  are  compleat  in  number,  thy  goats 

*  alfo  arc  four,  even  asihey  went  out 
(  with  thee  fo  are  they  returned;  but 

*  where  is  Kelaun,  thy  fon  ?' 

'  Kelaun,'  anfwered  the  aftonifhed 
father,  'went  not  out  with  me;  the 

*  way   was  tirefome  and  dangerous, 
'  and  I  would  not  fuller  him  to  ac- 
'  company  me.' 

'  I  know  it  well,  O  Canfu,' replied 
his  wife,  «  Kelaun  went  out,  while  the 

*  fun  was  yet  in  the  vallies,  to  feck 
<  t}KX ' 

At  tin  il:  words  the  countenance  of 
Canfu  fell,  for  he  remembered  at  that 
time  it  was,  that  he  had  given  Giuaraha 
his  con  lent. 

«  1* 
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«  Is  lienot,"1  replied  the  anxious  fa- 
ther, '  with  Guzzarat,  the  daughter  of 
«  Raafk?' 

Their  huts  were  not  a  furlong  a- 
part,  Canfu  haftened  toward  the  dwell- 
ing of  Raafk,  but  Kelaun  was  not 
there. 

Tired  as  the  fhepherd  was  with  the 
heat  and  labour  of  the  preceding  day, 
yet  leaving  his  fheep  to  the  care  of  his 
wife,  he   fet  out  to   leek,  among  the 
mountains  his  wandering  fon. 
-  He  laboured   the  whole  night  in  a 
fruitlefs   iearch,  and   returned  to   his 
hut  in  the  morning,  f'pent   and  over- 
come with  grief,  care,  and  remorfe. 
<  Alas,'  laid  the  unhappy  father,  « I 
have  confented  to  my  own  miiery, 
and  Giuaraha  has  ftolen  from  me  the 
only  joy  of  my  heart!  O  prophet—- 
but,' faid  the  wretched  Canfu, « I  dare 
not  call  upon  thee,  for  I  have  joined 
with  thine  enemies,  and  thou  haft 
juftly  deferted  me!' 
We  mull,  however,  leave  the  for- 
rowful  hut  of  Canfu,  and  follow  the 
fteps  of  the  little  K*laun  among  the 
mountains. 

Kelaun  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  vallies  and  rocks  which  ftood  near 
the  habitation  of  his  father  j  he  knew 
the  notches  which  Canfu  had  cut  as 
directions,  and  followed  them  faith- 
fully till  the  day-light  decreafed,  every 
moment  expecting  to  meet  his  father, 
and  the  fheep,  and  the  goats,  whole 
company  he  preferred  to  the  imperious 
Guzzarat. 

But  when  night  overtook  him,  his 
little  knees  knocked  together  with  fear, 
and  becauie  his  parent  had  forgotten 
to  teach  him  to  addrefs  any  other  power, 
he  prayed  to  Canfu,  and  cried  aloud 
that  he  would  come  and  deliver  him. 

He  was  then  on  a  barren  i'pot,  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  with  rocks,  ex- 
cept a  fmall  aperture  through  which  he 
had  crept. 

As  he  gained  the  middle  of  this  vale, 
a  fmall  blue  flame  burit  forth  out  of 
the  ground,  which  increafed  in  a  py- 
ramidical  form,  till  it  Itemed  like  a 
hillock  of  fire. 

The  wind  immediately  arofe,  and 
bellowed  on  the  cliffs  and  ragged  tops 
of  the  furrounding  mountains,  but  no 
itorm  could  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
vale,  where  the  infant  Kelaun  ftood 
gazing  at  the  rifing  fla-me  which  burn-- 
ed  in  the  middle -of  the  heath. 
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Prefently  the  air  was  filled  with 
fhricks,  and  in  a  moment  the  blue  fire 
was  furrounded  with  the  Genii  of  the 
place. 

The  firft  in  dignity  ftood  the  bold 
Giuaraha,  fhe  commanded  filence  a- 
mong  them,  and  ere  they  began  their 
midnight  rites,  harangued  them  to  the 
following  effect. 

'  O  ye  invincible  but  by  water  !  fee 
among  your  ranks  an  infant  devoted 
to  the  power  of  our  art.     His  pa- 
rent has  confented  to  our  dominion, 
and  Kelaun,  the  fon  of  Canfu,  is 
committed  into  the  care  of  the  de-. 
fpifers  of   Mahomet.     Let  us  fee, 
therefore,  O  royal  race,  how  far  the 
human  heart  is  capable  of  being  tu- 
tored in  the  licentious  maxims  of  our 
undaunted  eftablilhment :  let  us  car- 
ry him  to  our  palace,  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  inltrucl  him  in  f  uch 
artifices  and  wiles,  as  may  make  him 
a  fcourge  to  the  humble  dependants 
on  the  prophet  of  Mecca.' 
To  this  exhortation  the  whole  af- 
fembly  muttered  applaufe,  and  the  val- 
ley finking  by  degrees,  defcended  with 
the  Genii  and  their  prize,  and  left  the 
black  heavy  mountains  above  tottering 
with  their  powerful  enchantments. 

Kelaun,  amazed  and  confounded  at 
the  fight,  filled  the  air  with  his  cries, 
but  his  fears  were  vain;  Canfu  had 
refigned  his  fon,  and  Mahomet  would 
not  refcue  thole  who  miftrufted  and 
hated  his  government. 

The  valley  having  defcended  for 
fome  time,  at  length  flopped,  and  with 
a  fhake  like  that  of  an  earthquake,  fet- 
tled itfelf  in  the  bowels  of  the  globe. 

No  foonerwas  the  valley  fixed,  than 
the  folid  rocks  which  furrounded  it, 
opened  on  every  fide,  and  formed  rough 
and  irregular  arches  and  avenues  lead- 
ing from  it's  centre. 

Immediately  an  innumerable  hoft  of 
evil  Genii  ifiued  from  the  rocks,  and 
the  place  was  filled  with  the  reftlefs 
fpirits  of  thofe  difturbers  of  man- 
kind. 

But  far  above  the  reft  was  feen  the 
proud  Allahoara,  the  leader  and  en- 
courager  of  that  rebellious  crew  of 
Genii,  whofe  voice  was  as  the  echoes 
of  thunder  on  the  mountains,  and 
whole  veftlcfs  eye-balls  mot  flashes  of 
lightning  like  the  vengeful  clouds. 

The  little  Kelaun  ftood  altoniihed 

at  his  pref«nce,  and  Giuaraha  led  him 

H  a  trem- 
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trembling  like  the  pendant  afpen-leaf 
that  over-thadows  the  flood. 

AHahoara,  who  kivw  the  prize  that 
his  tiller  GiuaraUa  k.ul  brought,  com- 
mended her  care  and  fidelity  to  the 
caule  of  the  reftlefs  Ger.  ;,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  infant  Ihould  be  im- 
mediately put  under  proper  tutors  to 
educate  him,  and  make  him  capable 
of  tl  e  work  they  propofed  to  em;  Icy 
him  in. 

•  Gi  xi  a  rah  a  was  appointed  his  nurfc, 
and  (he  it  v  i  AHahoara  com- 

manded to  lead  Kelaun  through  the 
ichools  of  thctt  abandoned  race. 
.  Thefe  orders  being  iffucd,  the  tu- 
multuous band  difpcrfcd  through  the 
c;j.vtTiis  and  the  arched  rocks,  and  left 
Giuarahn  with  i  '  ri'ze. 

At  firlt  the  Genius  led  him  through 

,j  of  vaulted  rocks,  into  a  long 

of  fp  lend  id  garments,  nnd   en- 

deavoured  to   fix    his    attention   upon 

thorn  ;  (he  made  him  try  on  leventl;  and 

told    him  he  looked  like  a  little,  god: 

.n  was  pleaied  with  the  finery  of 

the  place,  and  began  to  give  credit  to 

the  words  of  Giuaraha. 

liis  little  head  was  loon  filled  with 
vanity,  and  his  thoughts   centered  in 

eif. 

.Next  (he  placed  him  on  a  (oft  fopha, 

at  the-  exnxmity  of  the  room,  and  while 

;,  entranced  in  deep,   fhe  prei'ciited 

before  his  imagination  a  vifion  of  the 


'.ixin,  as  hejflept,  thought  that  he 
Ih  father  C-n.iu  c-n  tic  rocks  cf 
Gabel-cl-ared  ;  the  form  of  his  vifage 
V.TS  as  the  dark  black  precipice,  and 
he  ipakc  as  the  angry  waves  when  they 
'rulh  into  the  hollow  caverns  j  he  chid 
the  little  Kciauh  becaufe  he  appeared 
ib  gay,  and  ^commanded  him  to  put 
en  his  fhepherd's  coat,  and  follow  the 
twelve  flieep  to  ; 

,i:n  awaked  with  the  terrors  of 
the  vision,  and  told  his  tale  to  the  art- 
ful Giuarahai. 

«  Silly  f'iitii'jr  P  faid  the  G<  nius  j 
f:lly  Canfti,  the  fhephuxl  !  /hail  Kc- 
laun,  the  :  N  re- 

gard :          . 

::f  l)  ! 

which 

the  bale  goat-  herd  i.  you, 

ai.d   think  no  '• 

thy  uir.voi  • 

fon,  was  born  lo  iu!ej  ho%v  the: 


'  he  which  is  a  king,  regard  the  leflbns 
'  of  poverty  and  ignorance  !' 

She  then  took  the  vain  Ion  of  Canfu 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him,  accoutred 
in  tawdry  robes,  to  a  fmall  field  where 
n  tli  'i.and  little  imps  were  play- 
ing together;  at  the  fight  of  K> 
they  all  bowed,  and  ber^n  to  praife 
the  pi  units  which  adorned  his  head, 
and  the  robe  which  flowed  from  his 
moulders.  They  entered  intoconteft» 
to  divert  him,  and  filled  the  place  with 
tumult  and  diforder. 

Some  brought  before  him  divers  lit- 
tle animals,  which  they  contrived  to 
torture  by  a  variety  of  pui.ifh.Hi 
Others  taught  him  to  confound  and 
,  whatever  he  met  with  ;  while 
a  little  imp  put  in  his  hand  feveral 
implements  of  cruelty,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  exerciie  them  oh  his 
comrru'es. 

Kiiaun  entered  with  a  favnge  joy 
into  the  fpirit  of  his  inltruftoi. 
firlf  began  to  wreak  his  wanton  cruelly 
on  the  advifer  of  the  fpos  L  j  nor  would 
aught  but  niagick  art  have  prevented 
him  from  goading  the  peiibn.  of  the. 
Genius  Giuar-ha. 

Having  a, fhort  time  ufed  him  to  thefe 
fports,  ilie  took  him  to  a  Imall  hut, 
where  dwelt  an  old  1.  red  in 

rags  and  filth. 

*  Morad,'  laid  the  Genius,  .'  I  will 
'  leave  this  pupil  with  you  for  a  time, 
'  inhVuct  him  in  your  ;<rts,  and  make 

*  him  a  fit  ico;  .-.^ind.' 
Morad  imnicdiat«  iy  fti  uck  the  little 

•-•n  to  the  ground  with  her  crutch; 
after  a  time  he  aroi'e  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  found  -the  vk.:;;::s  had  left 
him. 

'  Strip,  urchin, '.faid  iMovad,  *  ftrip 
'  cfft:  caihtis, 'and  tnke  that 

*  veflel  to  the  brook  : 

from  the  blow, 

refilled  to  (  I,   r.rd  enquired 

for  his  former  ir.ftruclor  ;   but  tin-  old 
i  i  rove  hii7i  out  of  the 
to  a  muddy   ditch,    wh- 
commanded    him    to  diaxv   water  fcr 
thcii 

Kelaun  I  in  vain    to  dif- 

obey,  he  brought  the   \\rctchi  > 
(luce    of    the    ditch   to    the    hn  . 
Morad   fet   before    him    ionic   carrion 
fupport. 

*  1  :  and  nccef- 

*   makes 
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*  rtiakes  men  merciful,   or  it  makes 
'  them  cruel.     It  tcacheth   the  mean 

4  fpinicl  to  crouch,    but  it   fmeareth  • 

*  the  mouth  of  the  tyge.r  with  carnage 
'  and  blood.' 

_'  Be  mine  the.tyger's  lot,'  faid  Kc- 
laun,  <  tnough  Morad  be  the  fubjecT: 
'  of  n\  «.•  wrath.' 

'  The  bleiBngs  of  Morad,  which  are 
«  curfes,  attend  thee,'  replied  the  h-'.g. 

Morad  then  led  the  little  urchin  into 
a  dark  <:ave,  filled  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead. 

'  There,"  faid  me,    *  learn  to  glut 

*  thyfelf  with  human  gore;  this  is  thy 

*  reiling-place.     Early  in  the  morn- 
'  ing  mult  thou  rife  to  fome  new  work 

*  of  mifery.' 

Kelaun,  though  hardened  in  malice 
ajid  ftubbornnefs,  yet  fhuddered  at  the 
thoughts  of  fuch  a  lodging,  and  fol- 
lowed Morad  as  ihe  went  forth  from 
the  cavern ;  but  the  lug  ieized  him  by 
the  hair,  and  dragging  him  back  fhe 
muttered  fome  enchantment  over  him, 
and  left  him  without  motion  on  the 
bodies  of  the  {lain. 

Cuftom  foon  reconciled  the  little 
imp  to  this  fcene  of  horrors,  and 
Morad  perceiving  him  .  fufHciently 
inured  to  the  fight  of.  wretchednefs 
and  poverty,  carried  him  again  ta  the 
Genius  Giur.r^hn. 

*  IsKelauj),".  faid  the  Genius,  '  the 

<  favourite  of  Mcrad  r' 

*  Yes/  anfwered  the  hag,  'Kelaun 
'  io   row  fit  for  the  leifons  of  fraud 

<  and  hypocrify.' 

G-iuarahathen  Jed  him  toward  a  dark 
gloomy  wood,  in  the  centre  of  which 
lived  the  old  and  decrepit  Nervan. 

*  Nervan,  the   friend  of  our  race,' 
faid  Giuaraha,  l  receive  this  pupiijnto 
'  thy  arms,  and  teach  him  the  It/Tons 
'  of  fraud  and  hypocrify.' 

Nervan  bowed  humbly  to  the  Ge~ 
nius,  and  taking  Kelaun  by  the  hand, 
he  led  him  into  a  cell  formed  of  bones 
and  ikuiis. 

'  What  doth  the  little  imp  of  mor- 

<  taiity,'   laid  Nervan,  <  think  of  my 

<  dwelling  >' 
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<  I  think/  faid  Kelaun,  '  that  Mo- 
rad has  devoured  the  carcafe,  and 
left  Nervan  the  bones.' 
'  So,'  continued  Nervan,  '  think  thr 
fons  of  folly  j  as  the  eye  believes, 
do  they  believe,  and  their  minds  art* 

fuided  by  the  fenfes  of  their  bodies, 
uch  intellects  will  make  thee  infe- 
rior, and  not  above  mankind  ;  take 
then  this  fponge,  and  draw  it  over 
thine  eyes.' 

Kelaun  took  the  fponge  which 
Nervan  drew  forth  from  under  his  gar- 
ments, and  having  applied  it  to  lu's 
eyes,  beheld  not  a  cell  of  bones,  but 
a  noble  mofque,  adorned  with  the . 
tombs  of  f'.iltans  and  prophets. 

Nervan  immediately  proilrated  hirn- 
felf  before  one  of  the  tombs,  and  bid, 
Kelaun  do  fo  likewife. 

The  fon  of  the  fliep'.ierd  knew  not 
what  worfhip  he  was  to  pay,  but  imi- 
tated the  devout  motions  of  Nervan.  , 
As  the  old  man  arofe,.  Kelaun  en- 
quired, why  he,  the  fervant  of  the 
race  of  Genii  who  defpife  Mahomet, 
fliould  worihip  in  hl:>  temple. 

*  So,'  faid  Nervan,  '  think  the  fons 
1  of  folly  ;  as  the  eye  believes  do  they 

*  believe,  and  their  minds  are  guided 

*  by  the  fenics  of  their  bodies. 

'  Know  then,  thou  feather,  who 
'  fwimmeft  upon  the  furface  of  the 
1  lake,  but  feeft  not  what  rocks  it  con- 
'  ceals,  that  the  greateit  irreligion  is  a 
'  mockery  of  Alh  and  his  prophets, 
'  and  that  hypocrify  is  the  mod  dan- 

*  gerous  vice  of  the  evil-minded.    Let 

*  the  credulous  followers  of  Mahomet 
'  believe  thee  devout,  and  let  them  fee 

*  thee  proitrate  before  this  tomb,  fo 
'  mall  thy  vices  be  coloured  by  enthu- 
1  fiafm  like  unto  virtues,  and  thy  fins 
4  fhall  appear  as  the  fulfilling  of  thsf 

*  dictates  of  religion. 

'  Wer.k  minds  are  overpowered  by 
'  fupL-rilitious  fears  j  and  he  who  be- 
t  liev\s  without  foundation,  is  as  the 
'  quickfand  in  the  fea.' 

At  theie  words  Giuaraha  appeai> 
eel*  :  '  Enough, 'faid  the  evil  Genius, 
'  enough  is  done  :  ftrong  pafllons  auij 


*  In'the  original,  Kelaun  is  led  from  one  fcene  of  villainy  to  another,  which 
from  the  feveral  tutors  Giaarah.a.appoints  over  him.  But  the  descriptions  are  very  horrid", 
and  fo  lull  of  the  moft  abominable  devices,  that  I  thought  it  proper  to  fupprcfs  the  ac- 
count of  thefe  fchools  of  vice,  as  bad  hearts  might  be  too  fur  inftrufted  by  them,  and 
f,ood  hearts  could  not  read  them  without  fome  uneafmefs.  I  have  therefore  omftted 
thefe,  and  brought  Kelaun  out  of  the  regions  of  darknei>,  as  foon  as  I  could,  thou  'h  I 
am  fenfiHe  the  ber.uty  of  the  tab-  M-iU  be  leiTene.i.  _,, 

The  EDITOR. 
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dcfircs  thou  Tiaft  by  nature,  O  Ke- 
laun  !  thy  parents  have  1'utFcred  them 
to  incrcaie,  and  I  have  taught  thcc 
to  indulge  them.  Thou  ait  now  a 
fit  fcourge  for  the  faithful,  and  fhall 
this  day  fee  with  me  the  realms  of" 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdat.' 
As  (he  fpake,  flie  fcizcd  the  youth 

by  the  arm,  and   in   a  moment  they 

were  in  the  royal  palace  of  Bagdat. 
Kelaun  found   himlelf   irv  a    large 

apartment,  a  noble  youth  on  a  ibpha 

\vas  Sleeping  before  him. 

'  Kelaun/  (aid  the  Genius,  f  thou 

*  beholdeft  the  heir  of  the  Caliph   of 
«  Bagdat.' 

'  But  I  have  no  weapon,'  anfwered 
lie,  *  to  eternize  the  lieep  of  this  deli- 
'  cate  heir.* 

*  That/  replied  Giuaraha,  *  is  not 
'  permitted  us.     Could  we  carry  eur 
'  agents  at  pleafure  to  perpetrate  what 
'  mifchief  we  have  coriccivc-d  ngaintt 
'  the    fons    of    the    faithful,    K'.hun 
'  mould    have  a  thou  fa  nd   darts,    all 

*  charged  with  the  poil'on  of  the  fcor- 

*  pion  j  but,  al;:si  cur  po\*'er  is  curbed 

*  by  that  Mahomet  \\ horn   \\cdi-lcjl! 
4  neither   could  J  ha1  e  brought  Ke- 

*  bun  to  this  place,  had  not  Raalcour, 
«  the  heir  of  the  Caliph    of  Bsgdat, 
'  r.cgl'rcted  to  make  his  pilgrimage  to 
4   the  t...-mb  of  the  prophet.     But  your 
<  har.vi   mult  not    be   upon   his   life  j 
'   therefore,    I   will1  fee ure    Raalcour, 

*  :irui  ^ive-  to  Kelaun  the,  form  of  his 
'  pri ; 

•  aying,  Giunralu  breathed  on  the 
ll»n  of  the  ftepberd,  and  touching  ti.e 
ficeping  Raalcour  with  her  finger,  he 
became  a  bird, 

Kelaun  feeing  the  metamorphofu:, 
ran  eagerly  Lo  feize  the  bird,  and  Raal- 
cour had  died  under  his  hands,  but 
for  theinterpofition  of  Giuaraha. 

*  What,  wretch!*  faid  the  Genius, 
jut  thou  fo  abandoned  in  malice,  that 
the  command?  or"  thy  piottftjefs  can 
have    no    influence  over    thee !     the 
cur'cthen  of  blindnefifall  upon  thee, 
and  left  you  Ihould  betray  by  your 
malicious  follies    the  fee  rets  ot  our 
race,  I  will   take  from  you  the  re- 
membrance of  the  part.' 

'  And  curled/  returned  Kelaun, 
curled  by  the  prophet  whom  thou 
hated  be  thy  detefted  lace;  may  your 
toils  and  labours  be  ever  attended 
with  the  execrations  of  thole  whom 
you  pretend  to  lerve.  There  is  nei- 
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ther  peace  nor  friendship,  there  is  nei- 
ther gratitude  nor  love  in  the  work- 
ers of  evil,  and  they  fhall  be  firft  to 
curfe  you,  whom  yc  moft  leek  to 
bleft/ 

At  thcfc  words,  the  Genius  anfwcf- 
cd  not,  but  fled  howling  away,  for 
flio  peroeived  the  fpirit  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca  ipakc  in  Kelaun,  and  flic 
fought  with  remorfe  the  caverns  of 
the  earth,  the  rallies  of  death. 

And  now  the  mutes  and  eunuchs 
opened  the  doors  of  the  apartment,  and 
profbated  thtmfelves  before  the  ficti- 
tious Raalcour. 

'  Death/    faid  they,   '  hath  clofcxi 
the  eyes  of  Zimprah,  and  the  Caliph 
of  Bagdat,   thy  father,  is   afcendcd 
into  the  ninth  heaven  !    the  Houri's 
bathe  his  precious  body  in  rivers  of 
milk,    and  everhfting  virgins    new 
weave,  at  his  approach,  the  bowers 
of  Paradife  ;  he  is  gone  unhurt  over 
the  burning  grate,  he  is,  chief  in  ho- 
nour among  the  race  «.-f  the  faithful  !* 
Kelaun  heard  the  voices  of  the  eu- 
nuchs, but  law   them   not,  and    they 
were  amazed  to  find  their  fuppole-d  ca- 
liph, groping  like  untoone  whofearch- 
eth  lor  light. 

*  O/  laid  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
'  what  evil  hath  befallen  my  royal  lord  ? 
'  Why  doth  he  ref life  to  look  upon  his 
'  pi  nitrate  flavcs  ?  The  whole  city  wait 
'  with  longing  eyes  to  behoUi  their 

*  n.  w  caliph,  and  Raalcour  leeth  not 

*  the  flavey,  which   acknowledge  him 

*  for  their  lord.' 

<  Proclaim  then/  faid  Kelaun,  '  the 
'  mighticli  rewards  for  him  who  Jhall 
c  reiforc  to  the  powers  of  light  theCa- 
<  iiph  of  Bagdat.' 

Seven  days  went  the  heralds  forth 
with  trumpets  and  hautboys,  and  pro- 
claimed the  mightielt  rewards  for  him 
who  fliould  reltore  to  the  powers  of 
f:r,lit  the  Caliph  of  Bagdat. 

The  tribe  who  gave  cafe  to  the  fick, 
came  to  the  palace  in  throngs,  all  pro- 
inifing  fight  to  the  blind  caliph,  but 
their  applications  had  no  effecl  on  the 
representative  of  Raalcour. 

The  caliph,  enraged  by  difappoint- 
ment,  commanded  all  thole  that  failed 
tofuddcn  execution. 

Every  day  was  the  ax  of  the  execu- 
tioner fed  with  blood,  the  city  mourn- 
ed  the  lofs  of  it's  fages,  but  th 
of  the  caliph  wcrcftill  fti  angers  to  light. 

AfteT  a  time,  came  a  young  man  in. 

the 
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the  habit  of  aphyfician,  and  required 
to  be  brought  before  the  caliph,  that 
lie  might  try  hisfkill. 

The  attendants  in  the  feraglio  were 
ferry  to  fee  any  more  pretenders  arriv- 
ed} they  cautioned  the  young  phyfi- 
cian  not  to  undertake  a  cure  which  was 
fo  likely  to  end  in  his  own  deftruc- 
tion  ;  nor  add  by  his  intrepidity  to  the 
blood  which  had  been  already  fpilled 
in  the  city. 

To  thefe  remonftrances  he  anfwered 
nothing}  but,  with  a  fmile,  bid  them 
not  diitruft  his  (kill,  but  immediately 
admit  him  to  the  prefence  of  the  ca- 
liph. 

The  flaves  and  eunuchs  of  Kelaun, 
obeyed  with  reluctance,  and  led  the 
young  man  into  the  chamber  of  the 
fictitious  caliph,  with  the  like  filence 
and  forrow  that  they  would  have  car- 
ried out  a  friend  to  the  inclofures  of  the 
dead. 

The  young  phyfician  made  his  obei- 
fance  before  Kelaun;  but  the  furly 
monarch  bid  him  proceed  to  his  work 
without  delay,  as  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner waited  for  his  head. 

The  young  man  feemed  not  the  leaft 
difmayed  by  his  threats,  but  taking  a 
quantity  of  powder  from  a  bag  which 
he  held  under  his  veft,  he  blew  it  in 
the  face  of  the  caliph,  and  the  fcales 
fell  from  his  eyes,  and  Kelaun  beheld 
the  light. 

The  attendants  in  the  feraglio,  be- 
held with  joy  the  happy  transformation, 
and  the  caliph  furveyed  with  eyes  of 
pleafure,  the  man  who  had  blefied  him 
with  fight. 

'  Let  this  phyfician,'  faid  he,  '  be 
'  exalted  in  the  land,  let  him  be  above 
'  every  vizir  and  every  noble  in  our' 

*  realms;  let  honour  attend  him,  and 
'  every  new  fun  behold  him  more  and 

*  more  refpefted   and  beloved.     De- 
'  mand  of  me,'    continued   Kelaun, 

*  demand    what     reward    your    foul 
'  would  wim  to  be  poffefTed  of,  even 
4  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom,  and  thou 
'  fhalt  enjoy  it.' 

*  O  caliph,1  anfwered  the  young  phyfi- 
'  cian.  far  be  it  from  me  to  feek  honour 

*  or  riches  ;  far  be  it  from  an  humble 

*  cottager  to  mix  in  the  tumults  of  the 
'  great;    forgive  me  but  cne  deceit, 

*  and  the  heart  of  thy  fervant  fhall  reft 

*  fatisfied  for  ever.' 

As  me  fpake  thefe  words,  the  young 
phyfician  laid  bare  her  bofom,  wui  Ke- 
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laun  beheld  that  he  was  talking  to  a 
beauteous  female. 

'  Happy  am  I,'  faid  the  Caliph  Ke- 
laun,  *  that  nature  has  pointed  out  a 

*  proper  reward  tor   rny  lovely  phyfi- 

*  cian  :    yes,  fair  itranger,'   continu- 
ed  he,  *  thou   art   the  fultana  of  my 

*  heart,  and  fhall  divide  with  me  the 

*  pleafures  and  the  empire  which  I  en- 
'  joy.' 

The  fair  ftranger  fell  at  the  caliph's 
feet,  and  after  a  fmall  filcnce,  thus  ad- 
d reded  the  fictitious  Raalcour. 

'  To  be  the  meaneft  of  thy  fHves,  is 
'  the  wifti  of  Guzzarat,  the  daughter 
e  of  the  peafant  Raaflc,  a  bafeinhabi- 
'  tant  of  the  mountains  of  Gabel-el- 
«  ared.' 

*  I  know  not,'  anfwered  Kelaun, 
e  the  mountains  you  fpeak  of,  but  Pa- 
{  radife  itfelf  would  not  be  degraded 

*  by   the   birth  of  my  lovely  iultana. 

*  But  why  do  I  fulfer  fuch  perfection 
f  to  lie  on  the  earth,  like  a  jewel  that 

*  is   unfound,  when  it  will  add  fuck 
e  lu lire   to   my    crown  !    Yes,  lovely 
'  ftranger,  this  day  fhall  make  thee 
'  miftrefs  of  the  Caliph  Raalcour.1 

'  Strange  it  is,  my  lord,'  laid  Gur- 
zarat  rifing,  *  that  the  Prince  Raal- 

*  cour  mould  be  ignorant  of  the  moun- 

*  tains  of  Gabel-el-ared,  where  you 
'  have  fo  often  chafed  the  foaming  ty- 
'  ger  on  the  rocks  that  hung  over  the 

*  cottage  of  my  father,  and  where  I 

*  have  with  wifhful  eyes  traced  your 

*  divine  fteps  ;  nay,  doth  not  my  lord 
'  remember,  that  once,  when  tired  and 

*  fatigued  with  the  chace,  he  prayed 
'  my  mother  to  bring  him  a  cup  of  wa- 
'  ter;  and  Pne  fent  your  flave  Guzza- 
'  rat  to  you  with  the  milk  of  her'goats. 
'  Yes,  my  lord,    you   IVniled  when  I 

*  approached,  and  you   bid  me  obey 
'  with  chearfulnefs  the  command  of 
'  my  parent.' 

The  fon  of  Canfu  underltood  not 
this  converfation,  his  memory  of  the 
pall  was  taken  from  him  j  neither  other- 
wife  could  he  have  known  what  the 
true  Raalcour  had  done  before  his  tranf- 
formation. 

*  Alas,  my  princefs  1'  anfwered  Ke- 
laun, *  I  loft  with  my  fight  all  the 
memory  of  the  pad  j  neitner  knew  I 
my  ftate,  when  my  flaves  came  z- 
round  me,  till  my  faithful  eunuciv 
declared  to  me  my  titles  ;  but  whe- 
ther thou  art  defcended  from  a  throne 
or  a  cottage,  whether  thou  earned 

«  like 
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'  like  thefapphirc,  fiv  \ilsof 

'  the  earth,  or  like  the    mornin. 
f  from  the  clumbers  of  the  fur, 

*  worth  is  in  tin  i' If,  a-ul  can  i 

*  no  additional  lu'.h'e  from  that  which 

*  furroundr,  it.      Hut  by  what  art,  my 

*  fair  ftranger,  did  yon  work  tins  ini- 
£  racle  in  my  bth.ilf  ?    Who  did  open 
'  the  treafurcs  of  phyfu:  i> 

*•  and  where  did  the  young  virgin  of 

*  the  mountains  obtain  a  know! 
«  furpa(iing  the  iag«-">  who  ha\\ 

<  ftudied  in  the  city.' 

*•  My  lord,1  anfwereu  Guzzarat, '  fliall 
6  he.ir  his  (hive  unfold  all  her  know- 
f  ledge  before  him. 

'  Several  moons  had  parted,  fmce  I 
4  had  fecn  my  prince  Raalcour  hunt- 

*  ing  in  the  mountains,  when  I  heard 

*  from   the  caravans  which  travelled 
f  over  our  rocks,  that  the  Caliph  Zimp- 

<  rah  was  no  more,  and  that  Raalcour, 
4  his  fun,  was  proclaimed   Caliph  of 

*  Bagdatj  the  travellers  alfo  informed 

*  me,  that  the  caliph's  fight  was  de- 

*  parted  from  him,  and  that  high  re- 

*  wards  were  publi/hed  for  tiiofe  wlio 

*  fhould  reltore  him  to  his  light. 

*  Hearing  thele  things,  my  mind  was 
«  with  my  lord  the  caliph,  andlwifhed 
4  for  the  power  of  giving  light  to  the 
'  eyes  of  my  prince;  and  I  laid  to  my 
'  mother,  "  O  that  Gtizzarat  was  ca- 
"  pableof  reftoring  fight  to  the  blind  !" 

"  Wherefore,"  laid  the  wife  of  Ra- 
'  a/k,  "  doth  Guzzarat  long  to  occupy 
•<  the  buiinefs  of  the  fages?" 

«  Then  made  I  anfwer,  "  Knoweth 
(t  not  my  mother,  that  the  caiiph  lan- 
"  guillieri  in  dai-knef's.  and  the  !i  Jit 
"  of  his  e\  es  are  parted  from  him  ?" 

*  And    flu-  anfwered,   "  Vain  QttZV 
zarat !  how  doth  the  pomp  of  j 
nds  bewililer  the  thoughts  and  \-.- 

of  the  poor!    Alas,    my    daughter 

ioiTfoliin  ccntcntnu 
fJie  i'a-.v  til.1  i  i<  :!li,-,'3  ci'thi; 
of  ti,  .  Icour.  Vain  Guz- 

7urar,  jx-turn  to  thy  charg  . 

•  jf  Gabel- 

•  laying,  ir  •  drove 

..ying 

*  on  tlv  mount;'.: 

'  IV!  ..f  my 

• 

ifdl. 

. 


to  the  mon:i!  iim,   ar.  !   ridiculed  the 
y  ami  hu:nilitv  of  my  parents. 
'   Why,1'    (aid  I  fighing,   "  hath   na- 
'    Mie  put  afpijing  minds    uiuhr  the 
'   fetters  of  age   and  authority!  why 
'  mu(t  the  quick  pulfc  of  gaiety  ami 
*   youth  be  deadened  by  th-r  tort:: 
'   precepts  of  infirmity  !  datli  not  the 
"   you)  ^  lion   rufli   more-  ftr.ionUy  on 
11  it's  prey,  than  tl 
<{  the  woods?  doth  nut  the  coi' 
"   ftrip  it's  mother  in  the  chaco?  Why 
"  then  fhould  the  bloom  of  Cju/rt 
te   be  hidden  and  buried  with  tiie  wria- 
"  kies  of  the  wife  of  Raaik?" 

*  As  I  (pake  thus  to  the  rocks  and 

*  caverns,  I  beheld  a  young  fheperdef* 
'  entering  the  paftures ;    her  hair  was 
4  interwoven  wuh  the  pride  of  the  fields, 

*  and  chaplets  of  dowers  hung  around 

*  her  garments  j  /he  lightly  tripped  with 

*  her  feet  to  the  muiic  of  a  flute  which 
'  Ilic  breathed  upon,  and  her  voice,  like 
'  the  voice  of  melody,  was-intermin- 

*  gied  with  the  wild  notes  of  her  in- 

*  (trument. 

'  As  (he  advanced  with  her  flocks, 
'  I  a  role  to  meet  her  in  the  dance.  She 
'  fmiled  at  my  approach,  and  thus  fiu 
e  began  her  pleafant  raUlery. 

tl  O  elegant  companion  of  the  goats 
tl  and  fliecp,  how  cloft  thou  love  to 
"  revel  here  in  the  luxurious  bofom 
ft  of  thy  parent  mountain! 

ls  Happy  Guzzarat,  whofe  pleafure 
"  is  obedience  ;  ami  happier  wife  of 
"  Raaflc,  who  is  bleffed  with  the  eld- 
"  ell  daughter  of  duty  and  fubmirtion!" 

«  A;S  Hie  thus  fpake,  ihe  caft  afmile 
'  of  ridicule  upon  me,  and  turning, 
4  cried  out,  "Follow,  dear  Gu/zarat, 
"  yon  advcntu-rous  goat,  behold  thjr 
<{  companion  is  clambering  among 
"  the  precipice 

*  I  looked,  intlci-d,  and  law  the  goat 

but   itung   with   her- 
•i' .     ••  O    fair 

'*   ftranger,  rather   h  .  .lisfor- 

"  tunes  by  your  pity  and  advice,  than 

.   by  yinir  cruel  reflec- 

"3   !" 

.,"  fa  id  the  fliep- 
•  >  follow  the  ad- 
*'  vice  of  her  f 

1,    "  deli\ 

«•   but    from  this    d:it:x:ild    lituation. 
.  I  will  for.  e  your 

"    lilt:,,  'defs, 

t(   you 
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"  you  are  ordered  to  perform,  be  dif- 
4<  obedient;  aixl  if  I  find  you  faithtul, 
"  meet  me  here  in  tlnee  days." 

«  As  Hie  laid  thus,   Ihe  again  b°gan 

*  her  long,  and  winding  with  her  flock 

*  among  the  rocks,  loon  Itole  from  my 
«  fight. 

*  At  night  I  returned  to  the  cottage, 

*  and  the  wife  of  Raafk  ordered  me  to 

*  prepare   a   kid  for  our  fuppers ;   but 
'  her  commands   were   to   me  of  lefs 

*  confequence,  than  the  promile  which 

*  I  had  made  the   fhepherdels  of  the 

*  nio>an tains, 

f  The  wife  of  Raafk  was  enrag«d  at 
«  my  diibbedience;  and  my  father  be- 

*  ing  abi'ent,  Hie  culled  her  neighbour 
46   Canfu,   to  help  in  fubduing   her  re- 
«   fraclory  daughter. 

*  The  monller  Canfu  was  rejoiced 

*  to  torment  me  ;    he  dragged  me  by 
4  the  hair  to  the  cottage,  and  tied  me  to 

*  a  poft  that  is  fixed  before  the  door.'' 

*  Who,1   faid    the    caliph  enraged, 
and     interrupting    Guzzarat's      tale, 

*  who  is  this  wretch  Canfu,  who  dared 

*  violate   the    beauties    oi"  my   lovely 

*  Guzzarat  ?' 

*  Prince     of    my    life,'     anfwered 
Guzzarat,  *  you  have    not  yet    heard 
'  the  cruelties  of  this   bale  Ihepherd  j 

*  my  ignominious  fituation  did  not  ia- 
4  tisfy  the  malice  that  ne    had  con- 

*  ceived  againrt  me, 

*  My  father  returned  home  at  night, 

*  and  hearing  my  obftinacy,  commend- 

<  ed  his  wife   for  calling  in  the  aflif- 
'  tance  of  Canfu  to  fubdue  me.     But 

*  I   told  him,  I  was  tired  of  a    pea- 

*  fant'^  life,   and  would  not  be  con- 
4  troukd. 

«  Raa-ik  put  on  frowns  as  I  fpoke, 

*  and    his    countenance    was     turned 

*  againlt  me  ;  **  What !"  faid  he,  with 
'  fury  and  rage,  "  doll   thou  defpiic 
**   the  parents  that  have  nourimed  tb.ee, 
"  and  thy  friends  that  would  reclaim 
"  thee  I   Then  let  the  blellings  of  them 
"  tliat   would   bleis    thee,    uirn    into 
"  curfes  on  thy  disobedient  head,  and 
"  let  the  friend/hip  of  Canfu  be  fury 
"  and  conn oul  over  thee." 

"  Yes,"  anfwercd  the  cruel  Canfu, 
**  I,  my  friend,  will  fubdue  this  wicked 
«'  Guzzarat  for  thee.  The  heart  of 
*'  the  parent  bleedeth  for  the  tears  of 
"  it's  offspring,  but  correction  cometh 
*<  beft  from  a  friend." 

'  My  father  then  delivered  me  into 

<  the  hands  of  the  monfter  Canfu,  who 


'  forced  me  from  the  fight  of  my  pa- 
'  rents  to  his  odious  cottage. 

*  As  ibon  as  we  arrived  there,  I  was 
'  given  over  to  the  correction  of  his 
'  wife. 

"  There,"  faid  the  wrc-tch  Canfu, 
*'  revenge  the  lofs  of  thy  Ion  on  this 
"  proud" difohedient  female." 

'  The  eyes  of  the  wife  of  Canfu 
'  gliltened  as  fhe  beheld  me,  and  her 

*  rage  and  revenge  broke  out  in  blows 

*  and  imprecations  ;    nor  did  the  mer- 
'  cilels  woman  forbear,  till  overcome 

*  with    her   cruelty,    I    funk    to    the 
'  ground.' 

*  By  the  powers  of  defolation,'  faid 
the    fictitious    Caliph   Kelaun,    '  the " 

*  wretch  Canfu,  and  his  curfed  wife, 

*  mall  experience  the    moft,  exquifite  • 

*  tortures  \ 

*  Letthein,'  continued  he,  turning 
to  his   eunuchs,    *  let    the    wretches 
'  be  brought  ere  the  morning  to  the 
'  divan,  and  let  a  fcaffold  be  erected, 

*  fo  that  the  whole  city   may  be  wit- 
'  nefs  to  their  punifhment.1 

*  Yea,'    anfwered    Guzzarat,    pro- 
ftrating  herfelf  before  the  caliph  :   *  fo 

*  let  the  enemies  of  the  righteous  pe- 
«  rifhr 

<  Proceed,'  faid  the  caliph,  raifing 
her  iij^,  *  proceed,  lovely  Guzzarat, 

*  in  your  tale  j  I  am  in  terrors  to  think 
'  how  you  elcaped  the  malice  of  your 

*  accurfed  enemies.' 

'  For  two  days,'  anfwered  Guzzarat, 

*  I  was  confined  and  tortured  by  Canfxi 

*  and  his  wife  ;  and  the  third  day,  as 
'  me  dragged   me  forth  to  inflict  her 
'  daily  ttripes  upon  me,  (her  hufband 
'  being  with  his  flock)  I  role  up  againft 
'  her,  and  contended  with  her.     She 
'  called  for  help,  but  no  one  was  near  j 

*  at  length  I  prevailed,  and  leaving  her 

*  ttretched  on   the  ground  in  a  fwooh, 
«  I  haftened  to  the  rocks,  where  I  had 
'  before   leen    the    fhepherdefs   of  the 

*  mountains,  ftill  in  terrors  left  Canfu 

*  fhould  Itray  in  the  fame  paths. 

'  At  the  decline  of  the  lun,  my  fair 
<'inftructrd's  appeared,  but  her  flock 

*  followed  her  not;  me  htldinonehand 
«  a  bag,  and  in  the  other  a  bundle,  of 

*  raiment. 

«  As  (he  advanced  forward,  me  held 
'  forth  the  bag  to  me,  faying,  '«  My 
"  fpirited  pupil,  take  this  powder,  and 
"  put  on  this  raiment,  the.  garb  of  a 
"  fage  of  Bagdat,  and  I  will  convey 
"  you  to  that  city,  where  you  muft 
I  *'  demand 
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«*  demand  sdmhtancf  to  the   caliph, 
<*  and  throwing  ibme  of  this  powder     ' 
«£  in  hts  eyes, he  fhall  receive  his  fight." 

.<  bo.  me  in  the  vell- 

*  ments  fhe  had  brought,   and  giving 
«  me  the  bag,  me  blew  upon  me,  and 

<  in  a  moment  I  found  myk-lf  in  the 

<  ftreets  of  Bagdat,   before  the  royal 
'  palare. 

'  A  crowd  foon  gathered  around  me. 

"  What!"  fiid"  they,  "  art  thou 
tf  alone  left  of  our  fages,  or  art  thou  a 
tl  ftranger  ?  which  it  thou  art,  ai  t 
"  cannot  give  fight  to  the  blind,  dc- 
'*  part  this  city." 

'•  Yes,"  anfwered  I,  "  I  am  come 
"  to  reftore  Rialcour  to  his  fl.v. 

"  Then  may  the  prophet  blefs  thy 
"  work,"  anfwered  they. 

*  Immediately  I  entered  the  palace, 
'  and  thy  eunuchs  brought  me  before 
'  my  lord  the  caliph.' 

«  This  day,'  faid  the  fiftitious  Rn- 
alcour,  '  ftiall  be  for  ever  remem- 
'  bered  with  joy,  for  I  have  not  only 

<  received  the  fight  of  my  eyes,  but 

<  allb  an  objec't  worthy  of  their  utmoft 

<  contemplation.' 

The  caliph  then  took  the  ambitious 
fair-one  by  the  hand,  and  that  day  flie 
was  proclaimed  fultanefs  of  Bagdat. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mefTengers  of 
the  caliph  ordered  the  fcaffold  to  be 
prepared,  and  fent  out  an  armed  body 
to  apprehend  Canfu  and  his  wife. 

The  foldiers  arrived  at  tiie  cottage  in 
the  night,  and  beat  again  ft  the  door, 
demanding  C'.mfu  to  come  forth. 

Canfu   looked   through  the  lattice, 
and  law  the  foldiers  of  the  caliph  j  and 
being  terrified  at  the   fight,  he  cried" 
out,   *  O  Genii  of  the  air,  where  is  Ke- 
<  Jaun,  n»y   ft.:.  ?    where  are  the  pro- 

*  mile;:  .which  you  made  to  the  wretched 
«  Canfu  ?  now,  if  ever,  O  help  my  dif- 
'  trefs.' 

As  he  fpoke,  the  evil  Genius  Giua- 
*aha  appeared. 

«  What,' faid  fhe,  '  does  my  fubjeft 
«  Canfu  require?' 

<   O,'  anfwend  Canfu,  '  the  foldiers 

*  of  the  caliph  Lefet  me;  thou  knowcft, 

*  good  Genius,    ihat   they  are  the  in- 
«  itiuments  of  death.' 

«  Fear  not,  ihq.l.trd,'  anfwered 
Giuaraha  ;  «  have  not  J  l  i  •  it,  and  who 
«  ihall  make  vain  n.\ 

*  flult  tln-u  ii  -    !  y  fon,  in  the 

*  arns   of   the   in>ptfioui 

«  Nay,'  continued  ihe,   «  yfl&  me   no 


1  more,  fhy  wifh  alone  wn$  to  fee  thy 
1  fon  Kilaun  the  hufbandof  thy  ni-ijdi- 

•    ;:ii  of 

d  to  fulfil  their 
-viih, 
"ire  ? 

ie  blind  \"i(h  of  mortality 
r.'i  or  folly,  con- 
!i  but  little  our  : 

Tints  laving,  <  rned  from 

Canfu  with  a  I'u.ii  '^-p1'  an(^ 

iprfi;!.' 

from  his  iir;ht,  and  the  ihing 

into  ih 

parents  of  K  •  away 

to  the  cily  «. 

Before  :!u;  fun  w?.$  awakened  from 
the  ciix  m  oi'  night,  l^ul'ii  and  his  wife 
\v:  :c  led  in  chains  to  the  outer  court 
of  the  palace,  and  the  firft  fahitation 
which  the  cunn--'  ^,^'e  .he  fictitious 
Raalcour  uiul  his  nc.v  fulrana,  was, 
that  Canfu  and  his  wife  were  cc-nfined 
in  chains  in  the  outer  court  of  tac  is- 
raglio. 

The  eyes  of  Guzzarar  fwam  in  ma- 
lice at  the  eunuchs  report,  and  the  me- 
tamorphofed  caliph  a  role  with  indig- 
nation to  fee  the  enemies  of  his  fulta- 
nefs tortured  before  his  face. 

A  throne  was  prepared  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fcaffold,  whither  the  pretended 
Raalcour  andGuzzarat  afcended,  with 
all  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Bagdat. 

The  ftreets  were  filled  with  expell- 
ing eyes,  and  the  whole  city  with  ea- 
gernefs  ftrove  which  rtiould  be  the  near- 
eft  fpeclatoi  s  of  the  bloody  tragedy. 

The  caliph  had  commanded  that  no 
terrifying  ceremony  mould  be  omitted. 
His  mort  reign  had  already  been  a 
reign  of  cruelty,  and  in  this  execution 
he  was  willing  greatly  to  exceed  the 
former  meafures  of  his  tyrannick  dif- 
pofition. 

Twenty  officers  in  black,  their  heads 
bald,  and  their-  legs  and    feet   naked, 
:cd  to  thefcaftbld,  bearing  a  flcull 
in  their  ri«ht  hands,  andatorch  burn- 
ing witii  foetid  odours  in  their  left. 

Mowed  by  fix  drerled 
in  white,  on  whoieclole  garments  bones 
were  painted,  in  imitation  of  fkeletons 
and  other  fearful  ghaftly  forms. 

!e  fpeches  had  each  a  raw  piece 
of  flefh  in  their  mouths,  dropping  with 
gore  and  eioi'.ed  blood. 

Next  twelve  of  a  gigantic  ftature 
came  talking  forward  ;  their  faces  were 
painted  of  a  fiery  re.!;  a  fictitious  f  moke 
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feemed  toilTue  from  thefr  noftiil-?,and 
each  bore  in  his  arms  a  naked  infant, 
on  whom  they  inflicted  real  torments  5 
for  fuch  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Caliph 
KLclaun,  that  rather  than  lol'e  that  ad- 
dition to  the  fatal  tragedy  he  meant  to 
repre'fent,  he  had  commanded  twelve  in- 
fants to  be  furnifhed  out  of  the  city  for 
that  inhuman  fcenery. 

The  cries  of  thefe  poor  infants  ftruck 
tlie  hearts  of  the  populace  with  the 
niolt  lively  terrors,  and  multiplied,  be- 
yond thought,  the  diltrefs  of  Canfu 
and  his  wife,  who  followed  the  twelve 
of  gigantic  ftature. 

Firii  came  the  wife  of  Canfu.  Two 
naked  figures,  fmeared  with  biood  and 
carnage,  drew  her  along  with  red  hot 
pincers.  Her  cries  pierced  every  heart 
but  thofe  of  the  curfcd  Kelaun,  and 
his  imperious  fultanefs.  The  malice 
of  Guzzarat  was  unfatisfied  with  the 
performance  of  the  tormentors,  and 
fhe  called  out  from  the  throne,  and 
commanded  them  to  ftrike  their  in- 
ft rumen ts  ftill  deeper  into  the  flcfh  of 
her  enemy. 

The  laft  in  this  melancholy  fcene 
was  the  ftcpherd  Canfu  ;  he  was  borne 
by  eight  flaves,  arrayed  in  the  bloody 
fkins  of  as  many  tygers.  Each  (lave 
held  a  jagged  hook  in  his  hand,  which 
being  plunged  into  the  flem  of  the 
wretched  fhepherd,  ferved  as  handles  to 
fufpend  him  in  torment. 

Theories,  the  groans,  and  lamen- 
tations of  this  miierable  couple,  were 
fuch  as  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  only 
could  utter,  and  the  hearts  of  the  evil 
Genii  hear,  without  remorfe  and  hor- 
ror; the  whole  city  groaned  to  fee  the 
tyranny  of  the  caliph,  and  the  favage 
joy  of  his  haughty  fultanefs. 

As  this  hated  proceflion  was  moving 
from  the  feraglio  to  the  fcaflfoid,  the 
fhouts  of  a  multitude,  and  the  intfru- 
jnents  of  war,  were  heard  at  a  diftant 
part  of  the  city.  The  fictitious  caliph, 
in  terrors,  commanded  the  bloody  tra- 
gedy to  Itop,  and  enquired  what  noife 
in  the  city  difturbed  his  ears. 

The  whole  populace  were  amazed, 
no  one  knew  thecaufe,  nor  could  ima- 
gine whence  the  diitant  tumult  could 
proceed. 

The  caliph's  uncertainty  was  fhort, 
for  in  a  moment  the  Genius  HafTarack 
appeared.  She  was  clad  in  a  refulgent 
armour  of  gold,  a  thoufand  feathers 
nodded  on  her  crelt,  on  her  left  hand 


fat  perched  a  littk  bird,  and  in  her 
right  hand  (lie  held  a  wand  of  adamant. 
An  hundred  thoufand  armed  troops 
followed  behind  j  the  guards  of  Ke- 
Jaun  were  confounded  at  the  fight,  and 
the  tyrant  was  fo  univerfally  hated,  that 
no  one  ftrove  to  arm  in  his  behalf. 

As  the  Genius  came  forward,  me 
waved  her  adamantine  wand,  and  the 
fictitious  caliph  and  his  cruel  fultanefs, 
became  fixed  on  their  thrones. 

She  then  turned  to  the  wretched 
fhepherd  Canfu,  who  was  ftill  upheld 
by  the  jagged  hooks  of  the  cruel  tor- 
mentors. 

'  Curfed  alike,'  faid  fhe,  <  are  the 
'  agents  and  the  mftruments  of  cruel- 
'  ty/ 

As  file  fpake,  the  whole  proceflion 
feemed  in  flames,  and  in  a  moment  all 
but  Canfu  and  his  wife  were  reduced 
to  aflies. 

The  fmews  of  Canfu  were  almoft 
benumbed  with  death,  and  the  viiion 
of  day  was  fading  from  his  eyes  j  when 
HaflUrack  appeared,  fufficient  life  only 
remained,  for  him  to  fee  and  under- 
ftand  the  fcene  before  him. 

'  The  law  of  his  prophet  was  griev- 
'  ous  unto  Canfu,'  laid  the  Genius 
Haftarack,  '  and  the  unfearchable  ways 
of  the  great  Alia  feemed  unto  him 
crooked  and  ursjuft.  Shall  then  the 
thoughts  of  the  righteous  Alia  be 
likened  unto  his  thoughts?  Or  mall 
the  hand  of  him  who  made  the  ftars 
and  fun,  be  guided  by  the  vain  de- 
crees of  a  reptile'?  heart? 
*  O  Canfu !  thou  mort-fighted  un- 
believing wretch.  What  haft  thou 
gained  by  leaving  the  worfhip  of 
Mahomet,  to  follow  the  wicked  Iteps 
of  the  apoftate  Genii.  It  was  b.e- 
caufe  the  prophet  of  the  faithful 
knew,  that  only  evil  could  arife 
from  the  loves  of  Guzzarat  and  Ke- 
Jaun,  that  he  had  intended  ever  to 
feparate  them,  thereby  to  blefs  and 
prolong  the  life  of  Canfu  his  vo- 
tary ;  but  fince  you  have  denied  Ma- 
homet your  guardian,  and  fought 
fellowmip  with  his  enemies,  there- 
fore he  hath  fuflfered  them  to  repay 
your  impious  fervices  with  fuch  ex- 
quifite  miferies,  by  granting  you  the 
fool  lib.  wimes  of  you  heart.  Be- 
hold then,  thou  worihipper  of  the 
evil  Genii,  thou  infamous  renegade, 
thou  blafphemer  of  our  holy  prophet, 
the  defires  of  thy  heart  compleatei.' 
I  a  As 
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As  HafTarack  fpake  thus,  (lie  again 
waved  her  wand,  and  the  robes  of  the 
caliph  fell  from  the  fictitious  Raalcour, 
and  the  form  of  his  face  was  as  the 
form  of  Kelaun,  the  fon  of  the  (hep- 
herd  Canfu. 

The  tortured  Canfu  looked  with  a- 
maze  on  his  metamorphofed  fon  ;  nor 
was  Kelaun  lefs  aftonifhed,  when  re- 
covering his  former  fhape  and  memory, 
he  perceived  that  his  cruellies  had  been 
directed  againft  his  father  and  mother. 
'  O  curled  Giuaraha/  fuid  the  fal- 
tering Canfu,  '  thou  haft  indeed  joined 
'  Kelaun  with  the  haughty  Guzzarat. 
'  Thy  piomiTe  is  fulfilled,  and  Canfu 
'  falls  a  prey  to  the  follies  of  his  own 
«  fhort-fighted  defues.' 

As  he  thus  fpake,  the  wretched  (hep- 


unlefs  Raalcour,  by  neglecting  to 
attend  the  mofqucs  of  the  prophet, 
had  (\ibjecled  himlelf  to  the  difplea- 
fure  of  Alia.  But  his  fulFeringo  air 
at  an  end,  and  to  me  it  is  given  to 
reiloie  your  loll  caliph  to  his  fub- 
jefts/ 

Thus  faying,  (he  gently  ftroked  the 
bird  with  her  wand,  and  by  degrees  Ra- 
alcour was reftored  to  his  former  fhape. 
Tlu  inhabitants  of  Bagdat  faw  witl» 
the  utmoft  joy  the  plcaling  transfor- 
mation, and  lent  tip  their  public  thankl- 
givings  to  Mahomet  and  Hallarack, 
who  had  delivered  them  from  the  borr- 
dngeof  the  tyrant  Kelaitn,  and  reltored 
to  them  their  lawful  Caliph  Raalcour. 
Raalcour  was  no  foone'r  fenlible  of" 
his  transformation,  than  he  afcendeil 
the  fcaffold,  and  kneeling  in  the  fight 


herd  expired  with  his  eyes  fixed  on —       ,  _ a _  ---. 

latin  and  his  imperious  miftrefs;  nor  of  all  his  fubjects,  'Thus,'  laid  he, 
did  the  fpirit  of  his  wife  iurvive  her  '  O  my  people,  do  I  petition  our  prr/- 
hulband's  melancholy  fate.  '  pbet  for  pardon  and  peace.  To  Al- 

Guzzarat  beheld  thefe  firange  inter-  *  la,  the  all- powerful,  belongeth  glory 
views  with  difpleafure  5  initead  of  the  '  and  worfhip;  and  bafe  are  we  his 
Caliph  Raalcour,  (he  found  herfelf  tied  <  creatures,  if  we  negleft  to  pay  onr 

<  religious   fervices    unto  him.      For 

*  what  is  the  molt  perfect  mode  of  life, 
'  or  uprightnefs,  free  from  guile,  if 
'  we  neglect  to  praife  and  blefs  the  An- 

*  thor  of  our  exiftence.T 

<  Well  pleated  am  I,'  faid  HaflTa- 
rack,  'to  lee  thefe  early  acknowledg- 
'  inents  of  your  gratitude,  O  caliph  -r 
f  and  now  having  humbled  yourielf 

*  before  Alia,  afcend  your  throne,  and 
THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TALE 

OF  KELAUN   AND   GUZZARAT. 


to  her  neighbour  Kelaun,  and  herfelf 
no  longer  Sultanefs.  of  Bagdat,  but 
again  a  mean  fhepherdefs  of  Gabel-el- 
ared. 

Her  tongue  was  charged  with  ma- 
lice, and  her  eyes  with  refentment,  but 
HalTarackhad  by  her  magic  power  (top- 
ped all  further  utterance  of  herpaflions. 


THE  multitude  of  Bagdat,  who 
were  gathered  around  the  fcuf- 
fold,  which  the  fictitious  caliph  kad 
erected  for  the  execution  of  Canfu  and 
his  wife,  were  hardly  lefs  aftonifhed  at 
the  amazing  changes  which  the  C/e- 
nius  Haffarack  had  caufed,  than  the 
principal  aclors  thcmfelves.  They  law 
with  pleafure  one  tyrant  depofed,  but 
they  knew  not  how  the  fhcpherd  Ke- 
laun could  perfonate  their  caliph. 

j&iflarack  knew  their  thoughts,  and 
ttirning  to  the  populace,  '  Where,' 
faid  (he,  O  inhabitants  of  Bagdat, 

where   is     your    Caliph    Raalcour  ? 

Behold    him,'  proceeded  (lie,   '  here 

in  the  form  of  this   bird,  fuffering 


begin   yonr    reign    of    juftice   upon 
thefe  offenders  againft  Alia  and  bis 
'  people.' 

«  Let  then,'  faid  Raalconr,  « let  the 
'  wretches  Kelaun  and  Guzzarat  af- 
'  cend  the  fcaffold  which  themlelves 
<  have  prepared  for  a  different  execu- 
4  tion.  Bvit  let  their  deaths  (hew  the 

*  humanity  of  their  judge,  though  nxjt 

*  the  heinonfncfs  of  their  own  offences.* 
*  May  the  reft  of  your  judgments, 

e  O  righteous  caliph,'  returned  Haf- 
farack,  'be  ever  like  the  firlt;  their 
t  will  your  fubjecls  obey  you  with  joy, 
«  and  Mahomet,  the  rewarder  of  the 
'  faithful,  will  hereafter  receive  you 
«  into  the  blifsful  feats  of  ever-living 

*  paradife/ 

At  thefe  words,  the  Genius  Halft- 
rack disappeared}  and  the  executioners 


the  malice  of  the  evil  Genii.  But  led  the  haughty  (iuzzarat,  and  Kc- 
do  not  think,  O  inhabitants  of  Bag-  laun  the  fon  of  the  Ihepherd  Canfu, 
oj'it,"  continued  (lie,  *  that  Mahomet  to  the  fcaffold. 

had  permitted   this  transformation,         Kelacm  aiceuded  vrith  a  follen  re- 

iuctancc. 
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luftance,  and  Guzzarat  feemecl  more 
wilhful  to  avoid  her  companion  than 
the  fate  which  fhe  met. 

Ere  the  ax  had  fevered  the  head  of 
the  malicious  fhepherd,  Kelaun  turned 
his  eyes  toward  the  earth,  and  (tamp- 
ing with  his  feet,  thus  uttered  his  Jail 
rageful  imprecations. 

*  Slave  have  I  been  to  evil  all  the 
days  of  my  life!  I  have  toiled  and 
earned  nothing ;  I  have  ibwn  in  care, 
and  reaped  not  in  meiriment ;  I  have 
poilbned  the  comfort  of  others,  but 
no  blelTing  hath  fallen  into  mine 
own  lap  ;  hated  am  I  among  the  fons 
of  men,  blafted  are  the  paths  whereon 
I  tread  ;  my  paft  aclions  are  ra- 
venous vultures  gnawing  on  my 
bowels,  and  the  lharpened  cla-ws  of 
malicious  fpirits  await  my  arrival 
among  the  regions  of  the  curled. 
Strike  then,  O  ax,  lince  the  light- 
ning of  Alia  delays  to  blaft  me; 
and  let  my  baneful  body  be  tram- 
pled under  the  feet  of  the  faithful,  as 
the  traveller  cFufheth  with  his  heel 
the  venomous  adder!' 


«  The  words  of  Halftrack,'  faid  the 
fage  Iracagem,  ariljng,  '  are  laden  with 
the  dew  of  inftruclion  ;  nor  are  our 
labours  neediefs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  men,  fince  thole  ac- 
curfed  Genii,  the  rebellious  mockers 
of  our  holy  prophet,  are  inceflkntly 
beguiling  the  iootfteps  of  the  rep- 
tiles of  earth  ;  but  p  railed  be  the 
prophet  whom  we  ierve,  that  im- 
pious race  have  no  power  over  the 
faithful  and  obedient  difciples  of 
Mahomet.  Such  as  have  refilled  his 
lac  red  laws,  or  what  is  more  dread- 
ful, fuch  as  have  known,  and  yet  dif- 
regarded  his  commandments,  are  left 
a  prey  to  thole  difobedient  fpirits/ 
4  But,  O  my  fitter  P  continued  the 
ige  chief  to  the  Genius  "next  to  fpeak, 
the  eye  of  day  grows  dim,  and  thefe 
tabernacles  of  earth,  whom  we  are 
inftrufting,  will  mortly  fink  with 
nature  into  the  fleep  of  night ;  nor 
(hall  we  break  through  the  iaws  of 
the  creation,  or  detain  them  from  the 
blefiings  of  reft.  Alia  hath  made 
the  day  for  labour  and  care,  and  the 
night  for  peace ;  and  the  works  of 
Alia  are  wonderful  and  good.' 
.  At  thefe  words  the  bright  aifembly 
arofe,  and  left  the  children  of  earth 


to  their  attendant  Genir,  who  wereled 
into  apartments,  and  refrefhed  with 
plain  and  fun  pie  diet :  and  early  the- 
next  mcrning,  after  their  ablutions 
and  attendance  in  the  raofque,  where 
the  race  of  immortals  do  frequent 
homage  to  their  pro,>!ict,  they  return- 
ed with  their  guardian  Genii  to  the 
magnificent  faloon  ;  where,  after  the 
aflembly  were  lea  ted,  the  fage  Ira- 
cagem arofe  ami  faid — 

'  The  leflbns  of  my  brethren    yef- 

*  terday  were  fir(t  deligned  to  incul- 
'  cate  a  regular  le^rch  after  happinets, 
'  which  religion  alone  can  teach   us, 
'  as  the  merchant  Abudah  experienced 
'  in  his  various  refearches. 

*  Our  firft  and  greateit  duty  is  to 
'  obey  the  all-powerful  Alia,  and  te 

*  ferve  him  in  truth  and  humility  ;  not 
'  to  miftake,  like  Alfouran,  the  crea- 
<  ture  for  the  Creator;  nor,  like  San- 

*  ballad,  to   leave  the   duties   of  our 

*  refpeftive  ftatior.s  unfulfilled,  to  f<A- 
'  low   after  an  idle  phantom  in  cells 
'  and  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  much  lef* 

*  to  mix  hypocrify  with  devotion,  and 
'  to  offend  Alia,  in  order  to  deceive 
'  mankind.    But  to^ove  and  prefer  his 
'  will  and  his   law  above  all  things, 

*  even  above  the  pleafure  and  tempta- 
'  tions  of    tha  world ;    left,    like  thft 

*  Suitan   HaiKin   Affar,  we  add   pre- 
'  fumption  to  our  crimes,  and  having 
'  been  initru&ed  in  our  duty,  refule 
«  to  praitile  it. 

'  Obedience  to  Alia  will  make  all 

*  things  caly  to  us,  it  will  give  bloora 
'  to  Nakin  Palata,  avid  joy  and  com- 

*  fort  to    the    Ions    of    the    faithful, 
'  while  we  readily  fnbmit   to  our  al- 
'  lotted  taik,  and  call  not  in  queftion, 

*  like   Canfu,    either   the   wiidom    or 

*  mercy    of    Alh,    who    doth    often 

*  withold  what  might  be  efteemed  blef- 

*  fings  from  us,    in  order  to  prevent 

*  us  from  the  Itorm  which  we  neither 
'  can  forefee  nor  di  Mi  pate.     To  truft 
'  therefore  in  him,  tolovehim,  toexalt 
'  him,  to  obey,  and  togive  himpraife, 
'  is  the  chief  end  and  creation  of  man. 

4  But  as  mutual  weaknefs  requires 
'  mutual  fupport,  lo   the  great  Alia 

*  has  given  to  his  children,  the  laws 

*  and  the  duties   of  focial   morality, 

*  which  will  be  explained  to  their  ten- 
'  e'er  minds  by  example,  fraught  with 
«  the  blefiings  of  inftru&ion. — There- 
«  fore,  O    lifter/    faid  the  fage   Ira- 
cag«m,  to  her  whole  throne  was  placed 

by 
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•.iurack's,  '  let  this  favoured  af- 

*  le:n!>!y  partake  of  your  entertaining 

*  ;ui\ 

Tin-  Genius  immediately  arofe,  and 
he  adventures  of  Urad,   or  the 
Fair  Wanderer. 


TALE      V. 

THE   ADVENTURES    OF    URAD;    OR, 
THE   FAIR    WANDERER. 

ON  the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris, 
far  above  wh?re  it  wafhes  the 
lofty  city  of  the  faithful,  lived  Nouri 
in  poverty  and  widowhood,  whofe  em- 
plviyment  it  was  to  tend  the  worm  who 
clothes  the  richeft  and  the  faireft  with 
it's  beautiful  web.  Herhulband,  who 
was  a  guard  to  the  caravans  of  the 
merchants,  loft  his  life  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  wild  Arabs,  and  left 
the  poor  woman  no  other  means  of 
lubfilting  herfelf,  or  her  infant  daugh- 
ter Urad,  but  by  her  labours  among  the 
fi!k-worms,  which  were  little  more 
than  fufficient  to  fupport  nature,  al- 
though her  labours  began  ere  the  fun- 
bcmr.s  played  on  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris,  and  ended  not  till  the  ftars 
were  reflected  from  it's  furface. 

Such  was  the  bufmefs  of  the  difcon- 
fr.luu'  Nouri,  when  the  voluptuous  Al- 
im:rah  was  proclaimed  fultan  through- 
out his  extenlivc  dominions;  nor  was 
it  long  before  his  fubjecls  felt  the 
power  of  their  fultan;  for  Almurah 
refolvingto  inclole  a  large  traftof  land 
for  hunting  and  fporting,  commanded 
the  inhabitants  of  fourteen  hundred 
villages  to  be  expelled  from  the  limits 
of  his  intended  inclofure. 

A  piteous  train  of  helplefs  and 
ruined  families  were  in  one  day  driven 
from  their  country  and  livelihood,  and 
obliged  to  feek  for  flicker  amidft  the 
forelis,  the  caves,  and  ciefarts,  which 
furround  the  more  uncultivated  banks 
of  the  Tigris. 

Many  palled  by  the  cottage  of  Nouri, 

the  widow,  among  whom   flie  diftri- 

fouted  what  little  remains  of  provifion 

/he  had  faved  from  the  earnings  of  her 

labours  the  day  before  ;  and  her  little 

cinr  txhauued,  flic  had  nothing 

bur  v  :  ;  :;ytrs  left  for  the  roll. 

It  happened,  among  the  numerous 

.vllcd  by  her  cottage, 

that  a  young  man  same  with  \vt.u'ud 


fteps,  bearing  on  his  moulders  an  oM 
an.l  iVJik:  woman,  whom  letting  dowu 
on  the  vTouutl  be  tore  the  door  ot  Nouri, 
he  belong!) t  her  to  give  him  a  ill 
water  to  wafh  the  land  and  the  duit 
from  his  parched  mouth. 

Nouri  having  already  distributed  the 
contents  of  her  pitcher,  haltened  to  the 
river  to  fiil  it  for  the  wearied   young 
man  ;   and  as    Hie  went,  (1. 
model  of  provihons  from  a  neigh 
whole  cottage  flood  on  a.  rock  which 
overlooked  the  flood. 

With  this,  and  her  pitcher  rilled  with 
water,  me  returned,  anil  found  the 
feeble  old  woman  on  the  ground,  but 
the  young  man  was  not  with  her. 
1  Where,'  faid  Nouri,  '  O  afflicted 
ftranger,  is  the  pious  young  man, 
that  dutifully  bore  the  burden  of  age 
on  his  fhoulders  ?' 
*  Alas  T  anfwered  the  ftranger,  '  my 
fon  lias  brought  me  hither  from  the 
tyranny  of  Almurah,  and  leaves  me 
to  periih  in  the  defarts  of  the  Tigris  : 
no  fooner  were  you  gone  for  the 
water,  than  a  crowd  of  young  dam- 
fels  came  this  way,  and  led  my  cruel 
fon  from  hisperifliing  mother:  but, 
courteous  ttranger/  faid  Ihe  to  Nouri, 
give  me  of  that  water  to  drink,  that 
my  life  fail  not  within  me;  lor  third, 
and  hunger,  and  trouble,  are  halten- 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy 
Houadir.' 

The  tender  and  benevolent  Nouri 
invited  Houadir  into  the  cottage,  and 
there  placed  her  on  a  draw-bed,  and 
gave  her  the  provifions  and  a  cup  of 
water  to  drink. 

Houadir  being  fomewhat  refrelhed 
by  the  care  of  Nouri,  acquainted  her 
with  the  cruel  decree  of  Almurah, 
who  had  turned  her  Ion  out  of  his  lit- 
tle patrimony,  where,  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands,  he  had  for  many  years  iup- 
ported  her,  and  that  till  that  day  Ihe 
had  ever  found  him  a  molt  dutiful  and 
obedient  fon  ;  anil  concluded  with  a 
\virn,  that  he  would  fhortly  return  to 
hi.-,  j  *nt. 

Nouri  did  all  ihe  could  to  comfort 
the  wretched  Houadir,  and  h.-.ving 
perfuaded  her  to  re(t  a  while  on  ths 
bed,  returned  to  the  labours  of  the 

When  her  woi  k  was  finilhed,  Noun 
with  the  wages  of  the  day  pure  haled 
fome  provifions,  and  brought  them, 
liomc  to  iced  huftlf  and  die  li.ttlc 

Urud, 
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Urad,  whofe  portion  of  food,  as  well 
as  her  own,  had  been  diftributed  to  the 
unhappy  wanderers. 

As  Nouri  was  giving  a  fmall  morfel 
to  Ura-i,  Houadir  awakerd,  and  beg- 
ged that  Nouri  would  be  fo  kind  as 
to  fpare  her  a  bit  of  proviiions. 

Immediately,  before  Nouri  could  rife, 
the  little  Urad  ran  nimbly  to  the  bed, 
and  offered  her  (upper  to  the  afflicted 
Houadir,  who  received  it  with  great 
pleafuve  from  her  hands,  being  af- 
furcd  her  mother  would  not  let  Urad 
be  a  lofer  by  her  benevolence. 

Houadir  continued  feveral  days  with 
the  widow  Nouri,  expecting  the  return 
of  her  fon,  till  giving  over  all  hopes 
of  feeing  him,  and  obferving  that  (he 
was  burdenfome  to  the  charitable  wi- 
dow, me  one  evening,  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  day,  thus  adtlrefled  her 
hofpitable  friend. 

'  I  perceive,  benevolent  Nouri,  that 
my  ("on  has  forfaken  me,  and  that  I 
do  but  ro:<>  you  and  your  poor  in- 
fant of  the  fcanty  provifion  which 
you  by  your  hourly  to:i  are  earn- 
ing: wherefore,  lilten  to  my  pro- 
poial,  and  judge  whether  I  offer  you 
a  Suitable  return;  there  are  many 
parts  of  your  bulinefs,  that,  oM  as 
T  am,  I  can  help  you  in,  as  the  wind- 
ing your  iilk,  and  feeding  your 
worms.  Employ  me,  therefore,  in 
fuch  bufmefs  in  the  day  as  you  think 
me  capable  of  performing  ;  and  at 
night,  while  your  necefiary  cares  bu- 
fy  you  about  the  houfe,  give  me 
leave  (as  I  fee  your  labour  allows 
you  no  fpare  time)  to  inllruft  the 
innocent  Urad  how  to  behave  her- 
felf,  when  your  death  (hall  leave  her 
unfheltered  from  the  ftorms  and  de- 
ceits of  atroublefome  world.' 
Nouri  liltened  with  pleai'ure  to  the 
words  of  Houadir. 

'  Yes,'  faid  (he,  *  benevolent  ftran- 
ger,  you  well  advife  me  how  to  por- 
tion my  poor  infant  Urad,  whom  I 
could  neither  provide  for  by  myin- 
duitry,  nor  initru6l,  without  lofing 
the  daily  bread  I  earn  for  her  :  I  per- 
ceive a  little  is  fufficient  for  your 
fupport;  nay,  I  know  not  how,  I 
feem  to  have  greater  plenty  fince  you 
have  been  with  me  than  before ;  whe- 
ther it  be  owing  to  the  blcding  of 
Heaven  on  you,  I  know  not.' 
'  Far  be  it  from  me,'  faid  Houadir, 
*  to  i'ee  my  generous  benefactor  de- 
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ceived  j    but  the  thinnefs  of  inhabi- 
tants,   occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of 
Almnrab,    is    the    caufe  that    your 
provisions   are   more   plentiful  j   but 
yet  I  in  lilt  upon  bearing  my  part  in 
the  burden    of  the    day,  and  Uraj 
(hall  (hare  my  evening's  labour.' 
From  this  time  Houadir  commenced 
an  ulcful  member  in  the  family  of  Nou- 
ri,  and  Urad  was  daily  mftr lifted  by 
the  good  old  ftranger  in  the  plealures 
and    benefits   of  a  virtuous,    and    the 
horrors  and  curfts  of  an  evil  life. 

Little  Urad  was  greatly  rejoiced  at 
the  leflons  of  Houadir,  and  was  n^ver 
better  pleafed  than  when  (he  was  liften- 
ing  to  the  mild  and  plcafmg  initruc- 
tions  of  her  affable  mi Itrels. 

It  was  the  CM 'tom  of  Houadir,  when- 
ever (he  taught  Urad  any  new  rule  or 
caution,  to  give  her  a  pepper-corn  j 
requiring  of  her,  as  often  as  (he  look- 
ed at  them,  to  remam'vjr  the  le/Tjns 
which  me  learnt  at  the  time  [he receiv- 
ed them. 

In  this  manner  Urad  continued  to 
be  initrucled,  greatly  improving,  as 
well  in  virtue  and  religion,  as  in  come- 
lineis  and  beauty,  till  (he  was  near 
woman's  eftate,  fo  tint  Nouri  could 
fcarce  believe  me  was  the  mother  of  a 
daughter  Co  amiable  and  graceful  in 
pn  'on  and  manners.  Neitherwas  Urad 
unlkiiled  in  the  labours  of  the  family, 
or  the  filk-worm  ;  for  Nouri  growing 
old  and  fickly,  fne  almoit  conitantly 
by  her  induftry  Supported  the  whole '- 
cottage. 

One  evening  as  Houadir  was  leclur- 
ing  her  attentive  pupil,  Nouri,  who 
lay  lick  on  the  draw- bed,  called  Urad 
to  her. 

{  My  dear  daughter,'  faid  Nouri, 
I  feel,  alas!  more  for  you  than  my- 
felf  ;  while  Houadir  lives,  you  will 
have  indeed  a  better  in<5lru6lor  than, 
your  poor  mother  was  capable  of 
being  unto  you  j  but  what  will  my 
innocent  lamb,  my  lovely  Urad  do, 
when  (lie  is  left  alone,  the  helpleis 
prey  of  craft,  or  lurr,  or  power  ? 
Confider,  my  dear  child,  that  Alii 
would  not  lend  you  into  the  worlti 
to  be  n-ceffarily  and  unavoidably 
wicked:  therefore  always  depend  up- 
on the  afliitance  of  our  holy  prophet 
when  you  do  right,  and  let  no  cir- 
ctimitance  of  life,  nor  any  perfua- 
(ion,  ever  biafs  you  to  live  oiherwife, 
than  according  to  the  chafte  and  vir- 
*  tuous 
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'-  tuous  precepts  of  the  rc'i-ious  IIou- 
'  adir.      M:iv   Alia   .  .  uphet 

*  of  the  faithful  <. 

*  the  innoc;  tty  du- 

*  tiful  and  air.olionate  L'rad  !' 
The  widow  N 

her  breath  for  e> 

finement,  and  h 

to  the  waters  of  t  . 

The  incoivolvM.j  \~  ••/  her 

moft  d. 

patient  Houadir,  nor 

icarcely    dutiful  to  in  vio- 

lence of  lur  grief. 

*  Sorrows,'  laid  Houadir,  {  O  du- 
teous Urad,  which  aril'e  from  tin,  or 
evil  actions,  cannot  beaduaged  wiih- 
out  contrition  or  amendment  of  life  j 
there  the  ibul  is  d.  iervedly  aifliclcd, 
and  mull  feel  before  it  can  be  cm-  1  ; 
iuch  ibrrows  may  my  amiable  pupil 
never  experience;  but  the'affiiclions 
of  mortality,  are  like  the  portions  of 
piety  or  iniquity  j  it  is  necciiary 
that  we  mould  be  taught  to  part  with 
the  defuable  things  of  this  life  by  de- 
grees, and  that  by  the  frequency  of 
iuch  lolll's,  our  aftcclions  fhould  be 
loofened  from  their  earthly  attach- 
ments. While  you  continue  £ood, 
be  notdejeeled,  O  my  obedient  UY.ui  ; 
and  remember,  it  is  one  part  of  vir- 
tue, to  bear  with  paticr.ce  and  refig- 
nation,  the  unalterable  decrees  of 
Heaven  j  not  but  what  I  eitcxm 
your  forrow,  which  ariies  from  gra- 
titude, duty,  and  nffeftion.  I  do 
not  teach  my  pupil  to  part  with  her 
dearell  friends  without  re!u(?  -mce,  or 
wifh  her  to  be  unconcerned  at  the 
lofs  of  thof'e,  who,  by  a  marvellous 
love,  have  (lieltered  her  from  all 
thole  ftorms  v  hich  mull  have  in  a 
moment  overwheline(|  heljilcls  inno- 
cence. Only  it-member  th  it  your 
tears  be  tht  rrnr^of  ie!:p;r,at'o;i,  :.nd 
that  your  fighsci  'Min- 

biy  yielding  to  his  ui^l,  who  order- 
etli  all  things  according  ; 
nite  knowledge  : 

<    O  pi./u^,  Ii*-';  !  'ITU!, 

j  nil  are  thy  pic--cptsj  it  vvs  Alia 
that  ci  -  and 

Aiia  is  {  •  takt  her  from  m<-  ; 

•  it  from  me,  th<nr-h  an  infinite 
fufFerer,  totiiipu'it  his  will  ;  the  lof^ 
indeed  wounds  me  Ibiyly,  yet  will 
I  cm'cavour  to  b.-.ir  the  blow  with 
patience  nnd  refignatipn  !' 
itiii  cuiMDiiul  hci 


Ibns  and  ir.ilruu.ions,  nnd  Urad  \v\:h 
..mnity  attended    both  her 
labo'.i:  | 

:  witi)  the  frirts  \v\  ' 

••  (is  of  vii'- 
<<i  of 

her  pujiil,   that  (h  ui  to  leave 

her  more  to  herielf,  mj  cxhortod  her 

«i  ty  ta 

pruy  to  her  ;  ,t  me- 

(iitaii  jllecllon  of  i.;in   rules 

me  had  given  her,  that  fo  her  mind 
might  never  be  fu fibred  ;o  grow  forget- 
ful of  the  truths  ftic  had  treafured  up  : 
'  For,'  faid  the  provident  Ilouadir, 

*  when   it  flial I    pleafe  the  prophet   to 
'  fr'atch    me  a  Kb   from  you,  my  dear 
'  Urad  will  then  have  only  the  pepper- 
'  corns  to  aifill  her.' 

*  And    how,  my  kind   governefs,* 
faid    Uiad,    '  will    theie   corns  aflilt 
'  me  ?' 

*  They   will,*    anfv/ered   Houadir, 
1  each  of  them,   if  you  remember  the 
'  precepts  I  gm>e  you  with  them,  but 
<  not  otherwili-,  be   ferviceable  in  the 

*  timrs  of  your  necefTities.' 

Urad,  with  great  relu6lance,  from 
that  time,  was  obliged  to  go  without 
her-ercnihg  leclures,  which  lofs  afFecl- 
ed  her  much  ;  for  flieknew  no  greater 
pleafure  in  life,  than  hanging  over 
Houadir's  pcrfuafive  tongue,  and  hear- 
ing, with  fixed  attention,  the  fweet 
doclrincs  of  prudence,  chaftity,  and 
virtue. 

As  Urad,  according  to  her  ufual 
cnftom  (after  having  1'pent  fome  few 
c?.rly  hours  at  her  employment)  ad- 
.1  toward  the  bed  to  call  her  kind 
inttruftor,  whole  infirmities  would  not 
admit  hc-r  torif<  b<  rimes,  rtie  perceived 
that  IJouada'was.Rfen  from  her  bed. 

The  5 ounff  virgin  was  amazed  at 
the  novelty  of  her  inftructor's  behavi- 
our, c:'|'c;Mally  as  fhe  feldom  moved 
vithoutaiTiilance,  and  hallencd  into  a 
little  inrlofure  to  look  after  her  ;  but 
not  finding  Houadir  there,  (lie  wont  to 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  none  of 
whom  could  give  an\  of  the 

good  old  mat i on  j  ncvci  thelefs  the 
anxicus  Dead  continued  her  fcarcli, 
IcoLmg  all  :ir'.>i<n.!  ih-j  wumls  and  to- 
reft,  and  of-ui  peeping  over  the  rocks 
of  the  ']  ii;ris,  :-.b  ttaifnl  lliat  Ibme  ac- 
c:d<nt  mignt  have  befallen  her.  In 
.  uitli  Is  labour  the-  poor  virgin  fa- 
I  hcrlclf,  till  the  fun,  as  tired  of 
ha  toils,  rtfufed  any  lom^-i  tw  affifl 
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her  fearch,  when  returning  to  her  lone- 
ly cot,  fhc  fpent  the  night  in  tears  and 
lamentations. 

The  helplefs  Urad  gave  herfelf  up 
entirely  to  grief;  and  the  remembrance 
of  her  affectionate  mother,  added  adoti- 
b!e  portion  of  Ibrrows  to  her  heart ;  me 
neglected  to  open  her  lonely  cott:i<-.e, 
and  went  not  forth  to  the  labours  of 
the  iilk-worm  ;  but  day  after  day,  with 
JittJe  cr  no  nourishment,  fhe  continued 
weeping  the  lofsof  Houadir,  her  mild 
initructor,  and  Nouri,  her  affectionate 
mother. 

The  neighbouring  cottagers  obferv- 
ing  that  Urad  came  no  longer  to  the 
iJlk-works,  and  that  her  dwelling  was 
daily  fluit  up,  after  fome  time  knock- 
ed it  her  cottage,  and  demanded  if 
UraJ  the  daughter  of  Nouri  was  liv- 
ing. 

Urad  feeing  the  concourfe  of  people, 
came  weeping  and  trembling  toward 
the  door,  and  alked  them  the  caufe  of 
their  coming. 

*  O  Urad,'  fi'id  her  nejghbaurs, 
we  favv  you,  not  long  ago,  feeking 
your  friend  Houadir,  and  we  feared 
that  you  allb  were  milling,  as  you 
have  neither  appeared  among  us,  nor 
attended  your  daily  labours  among 
the  worms,  who  feed  and  provide  for 
us  by  their  fubtle  fpinning.' 

*  O,  my  friends,"  anl'wered  Urad, 
fuffer  a  wretched  maid  to  deplore  the 
lofs  of  her  deareft  friends  !  Nouri, 
from  whole  breafts  I  fucked  my  natu- 
ral life,  is  now  a  prey  to  the  vultures 
on  the  banks  of  the    Tigris;   and 
Houadir,  from  whom  I  derive  my 
better   life,  is  parted  away  from  me 
like  a  vifion  in  the  night.1 

Her  ruftick  acquaintance  laughed  at 
thefe  forrows  of  the  virgin  Urad. 

*  Alas,'  laid  one,  '  is  Urad  griev- 

*  ed,  that   now  Ihe  has  to  work  for 

*  one,  in  (lead  of  three  !' 

'  Nay,'  cried  another,  «  I  wifh  my 

*  old  folks  were  as  well  bellowed.' 

'  And  I,'  faid  a  third,  '  were  our 
'  houfe  rid  of  the  old-famionedlum- 
'  her  that  fills  it  at  prelent,  my  fuper- 
6  animated  father  and  mother,  would 

*  ibon  bring  an  healthy  young  fwain 
'  to  fupply  their  places  with  iove  and 
'   aflfeclion/ 

*  Aye,  true,'  anfwered  two  or  three 
more,  «  we  mult  lookout  a  cleveryounsj 

*  iellow  for  Urad  :  who  fhall  fne  have?^' 

4  O,  if  that  be  all,'  laid  a  crooked 


old  maid,  who  was  famous  for  match  - 
making,  *  I  will  fend  Darandu  to 
*  comfort  her,  before  night;  and,  if  I 
'  millake  not,  he  very  well  knows  his 
«  bufinefs.' 

*  Well,  pretty  Urad,'  cried  they  all, 
4  Darandu  will  foon  be  here ;  he  is  fifli- 
'  ing  en  the  Tigris;  and  it  is  butjult, 
'  that  the  river  which  hns  robbed  you 
«  of  one  comfort,  mould  give  you  a 
'  better.' 

At  this  fpeech,  the  reft  laughed  very 
heartily,  and  they  all  ran  aw^y,  cry- 
ing out,  *  O,  fhe  will  do  very  well  when 
'  Darandu  approaches.' 

Urad,  though  fhe  could  defpife  the 
trifling  of  her  country  neighbours,  yet 
felt  an  oppreffion  on  her  heart  at  the 
name  of  Darandu,  who  was  a  youth 
of  incomparable  beauty,  and  added  to 
the  charms  of  his  perfon  an  engaging 
air,  which  was  far  above  the  reach  ot 
the  reft  of  the  country  fwain s,  whu> 
lived  on  thofe  remote  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris. «  .But,  O  Houadir,  O  Nouri,' 
faid  the  afflicted  virgin  to  herfelf,  '  ne- 
«  ver  mail  Urad  feek  in  the  arms  of  a 
c  lover,  to  forget  the  bounties  and  pre- 
'  cepts  of  fo  kind  a  miftrefs,  and  fo 

*  indulgent  a  parent.' 

Thefe  reflections  hurried  the  wretch- 
ed Urad  into  her  ufual  ibrrowful  train 
of  thoughts,  and  fhe  fpent  the  reft  of 
the  day  in  tears  and  weeping,  calling 
for  ever  on  Nouri  and  Houadir,  and 
wifhing  that  the  prophet  would  permit 
her  to  follow  them  out  of  a  world,  where 
fhe  forefaw  neither  comfort  nor  peace. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  melancholy  me- 
ditations, fhe  wasdifhubed  by  a  knock- 
ing at  the  door ;  Urad  arofe  with 
trembling,  and  afked  who  was  there. 

*  It  is  one,'  anfwered  a  voice,  in  the 
fofteft  tone,  «  who  feeketh  comfort  and 

*  cannot  find  it;   who  defires  peace, 

*  and  it  is  far  from  him.' 

'  Alas  !'  anfwered  Urad,  «  few  are  the 
'  comforts  of  this  cottage,  and  peace 

*  is  a  ftranger  to  this  mournful  roof  j 
'  depart,   O  traveller,  whofoever  thou 
'  art,  and  furfcr  the  difconfolate  Urad 

*  to    indulge  in  forrows  greater  than 

*  thofe  from  which  you  wiili  to  be  rc- 
'  lieved.' 

4  Alas  !"  anfwered  the  voice  without, 
'  the  griefs  of  the  beautiful  Urad  are 
1  my  griefs;  and  the  forrows  which 

*  afflict    her,    rend    the    foul    of   the 

*  wretched  Darandu  P 

1  V/haU-ver  may  be  the  motive  fa* 

Kt» 
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chnritaWc  vifit,    Parandu,'  an- 
Uracl,  '  Jet  me  beieech  you  to 


:t;  for  ill  docs  it  become  a  for- 

virgin,  to  admit  the  convt-ria- 

'  tion  of  the  youths  that  furround  her  : 

*  leave   me,  ,    O    iwain,  ere 
'  want  of  d  uppear 
'  odious  in  the  fig ni  of  tfie  virgins  who 

*  inhabit  the  rocky  banks  of  the  rapid 

gris.1 

'    i'o  convince  the  lovely  Urad,'  an- 

.  '  that  I  rame  to  iboth 

'   her  cares,  and  condole   with  her  in 

*  her  lofles,  (which   I   heard  but  this 

n?r)  I  now  will  quit  this  dear 
'  fpot,, which  contains  the  treafure  of 

*  my  heart,  as  however   terrible  -the 

*  parting  is  to  me,   I  re  It  fatisfied  that 

the  f.'.ir  conqueror  of  my 

*  hear-.,  fo  Darandu   is 

*  more  precious  than  the  pomegranate 
'   in  the  fultry  noon,  or  the  filver  fcales 
'  cf  ten   thouii.nd    fifb.es    inclofed    in 

nets  of  my  ikilful  comrades.' 
Darandu  then  left  the  door  of  the 
'  Urad  reclined  on  the  bed, 
till  liei-p  flnii'hed  her  tciis,  and   for  a 
i  her  from   ths   fevere   af- 
flictions of  her  unguarded  iituation. 

.  -  in  the  morning  the  fair  Urad 
^rofe,  and  di reeled  her  Heps  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Tigris,  either  invited  thi- 
ther by  the  melancholy  reflections 
which  her  departed  mother  occafloned, 
cr  willing  to  take  a.  nearer  ami  more 
•iinobferv'.u  view  of  thegentlc  Darandu. 
Dai  juft  about  to 

Jaunc!1  -  river,  perceived 

the  beauteous  mourner  on  the  rocks  ; 
.but  Y  .  in  love  af- 

,:cr ;  he  ra- 
iher    turned    fjxrn    Ui>:c!,   ami   - 
voured,  by  his  behaviour,  to  pcrfuade 
Jier  ti.  .  .    r,  for 

it  \vn-  r  him  to  know  that  he 

)  her. 
UiT'  •  '      \v  the 

.;u  haj 

mi,  in 
. 

er  col        •  more 

thoughts, 

.  :iicwas 

:ch  though 
.  ..ar  allieo,to  houe; 


nc    wns  flic  Irfs   folicitcus  about  pro- 

I  her  1 

ixhauited,  and  flie  had  no  other 
profpeft  before  her  than  to   return    to 
her  labours,  which   h 
rendered  irkfome  and  dilagieeablc  to 
her. 

While  fhe  was  meditating  on  thcfe 
things,  me  heard    a  knock 
door,  \v'-'.ii  fluttered  h~i  I; 
the  f,ars  of  hunger,  or  the  furrow:,  of 
he    lonely  life. 

For  fome  time  flie  had  not  co< 
to  anfwer,  till  the  knockii 
peated,  flie  faintly  alked  who  was  at 
the  door. 

*  It  is  Lahnar,'  anfwcred  a  female  : 
'  Lahnar,  your  neighb-uir,  fecks  to  give 
4  Urad  comfort,  and  to  condo: 

the  dillrefled  mourner  of  a  m 

and  a  friend.' 

4  Lahnar,' anfwered  Urad,  'isthera 
.td  to  the  ;;fi!:.;ol,  and  \ 

feeks  to  alleviate  the  lorrows  of  the 

wretched  Urad.' 

She  then  opened  the  door,  and  Lah- 
nar entered  with  a  bafket  on  her  head. 

'  Kind  Lahnar,'  laid  the  fair  mourn- 
er, '.leave  your  burden  at  the  door, 

*  and  enter  in  this  cottage  of  affliction. 
'  Alas!  alas!  there  once  fat  Nouri,  my 
'  ever-alTeelionate   mother,    and  tin. re 

*  Houadir,  my  kind  counfellor  anddi- 

*  reclor  j   but  now  aie  their  {'<-• 
1  c:\.nt,   and  ibrrow  and  grief 

*  only  companions    of   the   miferable 
«  Ur" 

'  Your  lofles  -are  certainly   f 
anAvered  Lahnar,   *  but  you  mult  ea^ 
i  ur  to  hei.r  them  with  patience, 


iiilly  as  they  are  the   common 


*  good  mother  Nuuri.  lived  to  a 

,    and  Houadir,   tho: 
'   friend,   n  '>yone 

iijiablcj    but  wh.at    I    an: 

*  alarmed  at,  OUrad,  is  your  n1 

ifp  j   we  iu> 
'  ar/,.; 

*  paring  th  i 

- 

*  like 

i  ncilher  ! 

'   bour,   but  to-morrow  I    flr.ili 
f   ri. 

*  iuit  even  to  ;d  Lahnar, 
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*  let  my  friend  take  fome  little   nou- 
'  riihment,  that  me  may  rife  refrefhed, 
e   for  falling  will  dej^il  you  as  well  as 

<  grief,  and  iuffer  me  to  partake  with 

<  you ;  and  fee,  in  this  bafket  I  hace 

*  brought  my  provifions,  fome  boiled 

*  rice,  and  a  few  fifh,   which  my  kind 
«   brother  Dav:indu    brought    me   this 

nin^  from  the  River  Tigris.' 

fccuYe  ir.c,  kind  Lahnar,'  anfwered 
Urad,  '  but  I  mult  rofufe  your  offer; 

*  grief  has    driven  away  appe*;te,  to 
.*  aught  but  itfeif,  far  from  me,    .nd  I 
'  am  not  foi-.citous  to  take  provifions 

*  which  I  cr.iYnot  life.' 

<  At  lea;}/ replied  Lahnar,  'permit 

*  me  to  fit  brfuie  you,  and  eat  of  what 

*  is  here  before  us.' 

Upon  which,  without  other  excufes, 
Lahnar  emptied  her  bafket,  and  fet  a 
bowl  of  rice  and  fifh  before  Urad,  and 
"began"  to- feed  heartily  on  that  which - 
fht  brought  for  herfelf. 

ffrad  was  tempted  by  hunger,  and 
,the  exainple  of  Lahnar,  to  begin;  but 
(lie  was"  anxious  about  tailing  the  rlili 
of  D:\randu,  \vherefore  me  firft  at- 
tempted the  b.)i led  rice;  but  her  appetite 
was  molt  inclined  to  the  fiih,  of  which 
flie  at  laiVcut  very  heartily,  when  frre 
re'colkcted,  that  as  fhe  had  partaken 
with  Lahnar,  it  was  equal  whatever 
part  flie  accepted. 

L_ahnar  having  finifhed  her  meal,  and 
adviled  Urad  to  think  of  fome  methods 
of  focial  li'fe,  took  her  leave,  and  left 
'the  ohffttled  virgin  to  meditate  on  her 


Uriid,  though  Confufed,  could  not 
help  exprefling  fome  pleafure  at  this 
vifit ;  for  fv.'ch  is  the  bleinng  of  fociety, 
that  it  will-  always  give  comfort  to 
thofe'who  have  been  diiufed  to  it's 
fwcet  c-ftWls. 

But  Urad,   though  pleafed  with  the 
friend/hip   of   Lahnar,  .yet   was  con- 
founded, when  fome  few  mirmtes  after 
•{he. perceived,  her  again  returning. 
<  What,'   laid  Urad,   «  brings  back 
"Lalinar  to  the  ibrrows  of  this  cot- 
tage :' 

*  t-rac!,'    fald  Lahnar,  <  I  will  reft 

with  niy  friend  to-night,  for  the  (hades 

of  night  c'aft  horrors  around,  and  I 

dare  not  tlifturb  my  father's  cottage 

by  my  late  approach.' 

As   they  prepared  for  their  homely 

bed,  Urad  turning  round,  beheld  Lah- 

narxs  bread  uncovered,  and  law,  by  the 

appearance,  it  was  no  female  me  was 


preparing  to.  receive  into  her  bed.  She 
immediately  fhr  eked  out,  and  Daran- 
du,  the  fi6li:i(-us  Lahnap,  leaped  ea- 
gerly forward,  -and  caught  her 'in  his 
arms. 

<  O,  delicious  Urad,'    faid  he,  <  I 

*  die,  I  die  without  you;   your  tears, 
'  your  calls  are  vain,  the  cottage  is 
'  lonely,    and  no  traveller  walks  by 
'  night  to  meet  the  wild  beafts  of  the 
'  forer> ;  therefore  let  us  tak"  our  fill  of 

*  love,  f •;:•  Darnntiu  vviii  not  otiv::  \v:u 
'  be  fatisfied.' 

Urad,  full  of  trembling,  confuflon, 
horror,  and  defpair,  raved  in  his  arms', 
but  could  not  get  free.  He  ilill  prefled 
herclofe,  and  endeavoured  to 'pull  her 
toward  the  bed.  \vhc-n  ihe  recollefting; 
her  loft  friend  Houadir,  felt  for  a  pep- 
per-corn, and  let-it  fall  to  the  yround. 

A  violtnt  rapping  was  in  a  inoment 
'heard  at  the  cottage,  at  which  Urad  re- 
doubled her  outcries,  and  Darandu, 
with  fliarrie-  and  confufion,  quitted  his 
miftrefs,  and  looked  trembling  toward 
the  door. 

Urad  ran  forward,  and  opened  the 
dooiy  when  the  fon  of  Hbr.adir  entered, 
and  afk'ed  Urad  the  reafo-n  of  her  cries. 

<  O,  thou  bleffed  angel,"  faid  Urad, 
'  but  for  you,  that  wicked  wretch,  clif- 

'*  gtiiled'ih  his  fifter's  clothes,  had'ru- 

*  ined  the  too  credulous  Urad.' 

But  Darandu  was  fled  ;  as  guilt  is 
ever  fearfu.l,  mean,  and  bafe. 

4  Now,  Urad,'  laid  the  ion  of  Hou- 
adir, '  before  you  cibfe  your  doors 
'  upon  another  man,  let  me  refume 

*  niy  former  feat  ores.' 

Upon  which  Urad  looked,  and  be- 
held her  old  friend  Houadir. 

At  the  fight  of  Houadir,  Urad  was 
equillyaitonimed  and  abafhetl.  ' 

*  Why  bluihes  Urad  ?'  faid  Houadir; 
'•  and  her   blufhes  are  the  blulhes  of 
•'  guili.' 

'*  How,  O  Genius,"  faidUrad,  '  for 
'*  fucii  I  perceive  thou  art,  how  is  Urad 
'  guilty?  I  invited  not  Dara-du  hi- 
'  ther,  I  wimed  not  for  him.' 

*  Take   care,'    anfwered  Houadir, 
«  what  you  fay :  if  you  wifhed  not  for 

*  him,  you  hardly  wimed  him  'away; 
'  and  but  for  your  imprudence  he  had 
'  not  attacked  you. 

'  Ccnfider,  how  have  your  days  been 

<  en^icyedf.nce  I  left  you  ?  Have  you 
'  continued  to  watch  the  labours  of  the 

*  filk-worm?  Have  you  repeated  the 

<  IcfTocs  I  gave  you?  .Or  has  the  time 
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'  of  Urad  been  con/Aimed  in  idlenefs 

*  and  difobcdicnce  ?  Has  ihe  fhakcn  off 
'  her  dependance  on  Mahomet,  and  in- 
1  dulled  the  unavailing  ibrrows  of  her 

*  heart?' 

'  Alas!'  anfwcred  the  fair  Urad, 
'  repeat  no  more,  my  ever-honoured 
'  Houadirj  I  Have  indeed  been  guilty, 
«  under  the  maik  of  love  and  afkxHion, 

*  and  I   now   phinly  fee  the  force  of 
'  your  firil  rule,   that  idleneis  is  the 
'  beginning  of  all  tvil  and  vice.     Yes, 
«  my  deareft  Houadir,  had  I  attended 
«  to  your  initi-uftlons,  1  had  given  no 

*  handle  to  Darandu's  wicked  inten- 

*  lions;  but  yet  methinks  Ibme  for- 
'  rows  were  allowable  for  the  lol's  of 
'  luch  a  mother  and  fuch  a  friend.' 

'  Sorrows, 'anfwered  Houadir,  *  pro- 

*  ceed  from  the  heart,  and  totally  in- 

*  dulged,   foon  require  a  change  and 
'  viciifitude  iii  our  minds ;  wherefore, 
1  in  the  midft  of  your  griefs,  your  feet 
«  involuntarily  wandered  after  Daran- 
«  du,  and  your  foul  foftened  by  idle 
'  sighs  was  the  more  eafily  imprefled 
'   bv  the  deceits  of  his  tongue. 

'  But  this  remember,  O  Urad  5  for 
'  I  mult,  I  find,  repeat  an  old  inftruc- 

*  tion  to  you,  that  of  all  things  in  the 

*  .world  nothing  fhould  fo  much  en- 

*  gage  a  woman's  attention  as  theave- 
'  nucs  which  lead  to  her  heart.     Such 
'  arcthcwiies,  the  deceits  of  men,  that 
(  they  are  rarely  to  he  trulted  with  the 
'  mod  advanced  poftj  give  them    but 

*  footing,  though  that  looting  be  in- 
'  nocent,    and  they   will   work  night 

day  till  their  wifhes  are  accom- 

*  plilhed. 

.'  Tru it  not,   therefore,   to  yourfelf 

*  alone,  nor  Oilier  your  heart  to  plead 

*  in  their  favour,  led  it  become  aa  much 
'   }oui  enemy  as  the  tempter,  man. 

.ice  your  iecurity  in  flight,  and 
!  every  trvil,  every  gay  deiire, 
it  lead  you  into  danger  ;  for 
:  is  it  to  turn  the  head  and 
k  backward,  when  a  beautiful  or 

object  is  before  you  , 
>:.ber  my  inltruc"lions,  O  Urad, 
«  make  :i  prudent  ule  of  your  pepper- 
«  cci'i-  .,  :n;d  Kavo  this  place,  which 
1  holds  a  ir.an  fenfible  of  your  ibft- 
<  rel's,  and  refolute  in  his  own  dark 

*  and  fubtle  intention.' 

Urad  was  about  to  thank  Houadir, 
>-,ut  the  Genius  was  fled,  and  t! 
lids  of  the  morning  were  opening  in  the 


Urad,  in  a  little  wallet  packed  up 
her  fmall  (lock  of  ncceilaries,  and  full 
of  terror  and  foil  pf  uncertainty,  Ih-ugJc 
into  the  forcit,  and  wiihuvit  refleilion 
took  the  wideil  patli  tint  oil 

And  fir  ft  it  was  her  care  to  repeat 
over  deliberately  the  kflbns  of  Houadir. 
She  then  travelled  flowly  forward,  of- 
ten looking,  and  fearing  to  behold  the 
wicked  Darandu  at  her  lircls. 

After  walking  through  tht;  foreft  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  fhe  came  to 
defcent,  on  each  lide  ovfi'lha- 
dowed  with  lofty  trees }  this  ihe  walked 
down,  and  came  to  a  {"mall  1'pot  of 
ground,  furrouncied  by  hills,  woods, 
and  rocks.  Here  fhe  found  a  ipring 
of  water,  and  fat  down  on  the  gi 
refrefli  herfelf  after  the  travels  of  the 
day. 

As  her  meal  was  almoft  at  an  end, 
flie  heard  various  voices  iffuing  from 
the  woods,  on  the  hills  oppofite  to  that 
which  fhe  came  down. 

Her  little  heart  beat  quick  at  this 
alarm,  and  Urad  recollecling  the  ad- 
vice of  Houadir,  began  to  repeat  the 
lefTons  of  her  inftruftor,  and  ere  long 
fhe  perceived  through  the  trees,  feveral 
men  coming  down  the  hill,  who  at  the 
fight  of  Urad  gave  a.  loud  halloo,  and 
ran  forward,  each  being  eager  which 
fhould  firlt  ieize  the  prize. 

Urad  trembling  and  lighing  at  her 
danger,  forgot  not  to  drop  one  of  her 
pepper-corns,  and  immediately  fhe 
found  herfelf  changed  into  a  piirnire, 
and  with  great  pleafure  fhe  looked  for 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  crept  into  it. 
The  robbers  coming  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vale,  were  furprized  to  find 
their  prize  eloped,  but  they  divided 
into  fep;vate  bodies,  refolvcd  to  hunt 
till  night,  and  then  appointed  that  lit- 
tle vale  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Urad  perceiving  that  they  were  gone, 
wiihed  herfelf  into  her  original  form  ; 
but,  alas  !  hrr  wifli  was  not  granted, 
and  the  once  beautiful  Urad  Itill  con- 
tinued an  ugly  pil'mirc. 

Late  at  night  the  robbers  returned, 
and  the  moon  ft •'.. 

a  gloomy  horror  upon  their  cldpr.iring 
faces;   Urad  Shuddered  at  the  i- 
them,  though  lo  well   conceals, 
dared  hardly  peep  out  of  her  h 
,lt  is  it  to  forget  our  forme; 
The  gang  refolvul  to  i'pu.d  the  relt 
of  the  night  in  that  place,  and  therefore- 
unloaded  thur  walku,  andi'uread  iheir 
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xvine  and  provifioiv    on  the  banks  of 
the    faring,"    gru  nbling   and     curling 
-tli.-r  ail   the  tim-'  for  their  un- 
fortunate learch. 

*  I  w.uld   to   Alia/   fays  one,  '  I 
'  i:*d  taken  h'.H  of  her,  and  I  would 
'   lo  m   have    killed   her   into  a  good- 
'  hu—.our.' 

'  You  u^lv  wretch,'  faid  another, 

*  fhe  would  haV'"  died  at  the  thoughts 
<  of  vou  :  but  it'  I  had  caught  her — ' 

*  Yes,'  faid    a   third,    '  with  thofe 
«  bloody  hands,  that  have  butchered 
«  two  maidens  already  to-day.' 

'  Aye,'  returned  he, «  and  (lie  fhould 
«  have  futfered  the  fame  fauce.' 

'  Well,'  anf\vered  the  captain  of  the 
gang,  v  if  I  had  firtt  fecured  her,  fhe 
1  fhould  have  gone  fairly  round  among 

*  you  all.' 

Urad  heard  this  with  the  utmoft 
horror  and  indignation;  and  praifed 
continually  the  gracious  Alia,  who 
had  reicued  her  from  fuch  inhuman 
Wretches. 

While  they  with  linging  and  drink- 
ing fpvjnt  the  greateft  part  of  the  night, 
and  wishing  that  their  comrades  in  the 
oth-;  part  of  the  fore  ft  had  been  with 
them  5  atlergth  falling  into  drunken- 
nei's  ?nd  lletp,  they  left  the  world  to 
filence  and  pence. 

Ura.1  finding  them  fa  ft  afleep,  crawl- 
ed out  of  her  hole,  and  going  to  the 
firft,  Ili3  ftung  him  in  each  eye  :  and 
thus  (he  went  ro;-\  :  to  them  all. 

The  poifon  o,  the  little  pifmire 
working  hi  their  eye~,  in  a  fhort  time 
occah  v.sd  them  to  awake  in  the  utmoft 
tortures j  and  perceiving  they  were 
blind,  and  feeling  the  pain,  they  each 
Tiippofcd  his  neighbour  had  blinded 
nim  in  order  to  get  away  with  the 
booty  ;  this  fo  enraged  them,  that  feel- 
ing about,  they  fell  upon  one  another, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  aim  oft  the  whole 
gang  was  demolished. 

Urad  beheld  with  aftonifhment  the 
effeS  of  her  (tings,  ajid  at  a  wifh  refumed 
'her  priftine  form,  faying  at  the  fame 
time  to  herfelf,  *  I  now  perceive,  that 
'  Providence  is  able,  by  the  mo  ft  in- 

*  fignincai.tmeans,  to  work  the  great- 

*  eft  purpoies.' 

Continuing  her  journey  through  the 
foreft,  me  \vas.terribly  afraid  of  meet- 
ing with  the  fecond  band  of  robbers, 
and  therefore  fhe  directed  her  fteps 
with  the  greateft  caution  and  circurn- 
fpedion. 


As  (he  walked  forward,  and  caft  her 
eyes  all  around,  and  flopped  at  every 
motion  of  the  wind,  fhe  faw  the  fon 
of  Houadir  coming  to  meet  her  in  the 
path  in  which  fhe  was  travelling. 

At  this  fight  Urad  ran  toward  him, 
and  with  joy  begged  her  old  governefs 
would  unmafk  herfelf,  and  entertain 
her  with  inftrucYion  and  perfuafion. 

*  No,  my  dear  child,'  anfwered  the 
fon  of  Houadir,  *  that  I  cannot  do  at 
prefent,  the  time  is  not  as  yet  come. 
I  will  firft,  as  you  have  been  tried, 
lead  you  to  the  palace  of  the  Genii 
of  the  foreft,  and  prefent  your  un- 
fpotted  innocence  before  them  ;  for, 

0  my  fvveet  Urad,  my  heavenly  pu- 
pil,' faid  he,  kitting  and  taking  her 

n  his  arms,  '  your  virtue  is  tried,  I 
have  found  you  worthy  of  the  leffons 
which  I  gave  you.  I  forefaw  evils 
might  befal  you,  and  therefore  I 
took  pity  on  your  innocence,  and 
lived  with  Noun  your  mother,  that 

1  might  train  up  my  beloved  Urad  in 
the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  now  your 
trial  is  paffed,  Urad  (hall  enjoy  the 
happinefs  of  a  Genii.' 

Urad,  though  lomewhat  confounded 
at  Houadir's  embrace  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man,  yet  with  great  hu- 
mility thanked  her  benefactor.  And 
the  fon  of  Houadir  turning  to  the  left, 
led  Urad  into  a  little  bye  path,  fo  con- 
cealed, that  few,  if  any,  might  ever 
find  it's  beginning. 

After  a  long  walk  through  various 
turnings  and  intricate  windings,  they 
came  to  a  fmall  mean  cottage,  where 
the  fon  of  Houadir  leading  the  way, 
Urad  followed. 

The  fon  of  Houadir  ftriking  fire 
with  his  itick,  a  bright  flame  arofe 
from  the  centre  of  the'floor,  in  which 
he  caft  divers  herbs,  and  repeating 
fome  inchantments,  the  back  fide  of 
the  cottage  opened,  and  presented  to 
the  view  of  Urad  a  beautiful  dome, 
where  (he  faw  fitting  round  a  table  a 
numerous  amenably  of  gay  perfons  of 
both  fexes. 

The  fon  of  Houadir  leading  in  Urad, 

faid,    '  This,  my  dear  pupil,  is  the 

*  aflemhly  of  the  Genii  of  the  foreft:* 

and    prefenting  her  to  the  company, 

Behold,'  laid  he,  '  the  beautiful  and 

well-tried  Urad— but  here  you  may 

caft  off  your  referve,  fair  maid,  and 

indulge  in  the  innocent  pleasures  of 

the  Genii  cf  the  foreft,' 

The 
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The  fon  of  Houa.llr  then  led  her  to 

.    her  on  tl: 

The  lemamder  of  the  day  was  fpmt 
in  mirth  and  plealure,   nor1  did 

reitiic  the  guy  advances  of 
' 

'  i  any  thing 

• 

>r    company    and 

beautiful  faloon,  nor  did  (he  kern  to  re- 
.    ion  of  Houadir 
'utiantly  as  before. 
At  ni<:ht  Urad  was  (hewn  a  glori- 
ous apartment  to  relt  in,   and  the  ion 
of  Houadir  attended  her. 

*  My    dear    Houadir,'    faid    Urad, 

:i    H\ali    I    behold    your    proper 

*  lhape,  when  (hall  I  fee  you  as   my 

*  lutcliry  Genius  ?' 

*  That,'  a  .Iwered  the  fon  of  Hou- 
adir,  *  I  ihail  be   in  every  ihape,   but 
«  call  neither  one  nor  the  other  my 
'  proper  ihape,  for  to    a   Genius  all 

*  ihapes   are  allumed  ;  neither  is  this 

*  my  proper  fhape,  nor  the  wrinkles 
'  of  an   old   woman  ;   but  to    confefs 
'  the  truth,  O   beautiful  Urad,  from 

*  the   firft   moment  of   your  birth,  I 
'  reiblvcd  to  make  you  ray  bride,  and 

*  therefore   did  I  fo  patiently  watch 

*  your  growing  years,  and  inftructed 
»   you  in  the  fear  of  vice  and  th<s  love 

*  of  virtue.    Come  therefore,  O  beau- 

*  tiful  virgin,  and  let  me,  in  thofe  pre- 

*  cious  aims,  reap  the  fruit  of  my  long 

*  labour  and  toil.1 

Urad,  rdtonilhed  at  the  words  of  the 
fon  of  Houadir,  knew  not  what  an- 
/\ver  to  mak'~ ;  but  the  natural  timi- 
dity of  her  fcx,  and  the  rcrangenefs  of 
the  propol'al,  HI  led  her  with  rlrange 
apprehentions  j  however,  me  begged  at 
hat  the  Genius  would  for  a  time 
leive  her  to  hericif,  that  the  biuflies 
<;,-'  h-T  cheeks  might  be  covered  in 
ioiitude. 

4  No,    my  lovely  Urad,'  anfwered 

the   foil   of    Houadir,    '  never,   never, 

4   will  thy  faithful  Genius  leave  thee, 

.iiou    halt    blciTcd    me   with    ibe 

..iiat  i  hold  dearer  than 

my  fpintual  nal 

hy,   then,  ul,    <  didft 

)  ni.uxy  pepper-corns 

*  upon  me,  as  they    HOW  will  bc-come 
«  uie. 

'  Not 'iifelefs/  faid  the  fun  of 
adir,   '  -o  preferva- 

,   but  1  have  Ue 


me  melons  which  will  not 

.    but  al\v 
;'-omharm.  Herc,faithful  * 

Continual   lir,   '  takt.-  I 

*  \slu-nevcK  yon  I,    I  wallow 

*  one  of  there,  and   no   dangers    ihall 

*  iurro'.ind  yon.1 

!  thankfully  received-  the  ' 
4  And  '    (hfc,    '  mult  i   do 

«     With    tllL    pJppi.T?' 

'  Give  them,1  laid  the  fon  of  Hou- 
adir, *  to  me,  and  I  will  endue  them 
'  with  itii;n;u  r  virtues,  and  thou  flrilt 
1  bv  ihein  hive  fiower  alfo  over  others, 
«  as  \v.-il  as  to  defend  thyfelf.' 

Urad  pulled  the  pepper-corns  out  of 
her  b:i;;-,  and  prclented  them  to  the  Ion 
of  Houadir,  whole  eves  tlafhed  witli 
joy  at  the  ii^iit,  and  he  immediately 
thrult  them  into  the  folds  of  his  gar- 
ments. 

*  O  fon  of  Houadir,  what  haft  thou 
«  done?1  faid  Urad. 

'  J  have,"  anfwered  the  falfe  fon  of 
Houadir,  '  gained  the  full  poflefllon 
'  of  my  lovely  Urad,  and  now  may 
'  addrels  her  in  my  proper  fliape;1  fo- 
faying,  he  refumed  his  natural  i: 
and  became  like  a  fatyr  of  the  wood. 

*  lam,'  laid  he,  '  6  beautiful  Urad, 
the  enchanter  Repah,  who  range  in 
the    folitude    of    the    fore  (I    of    the 
Tigris,  and  live  and  Iblace  myfelf 
upon  the  beauties  who  venture  into 
my  haunts.     You  I  law  An  rounded 
by  the  influence  of  th  .  Jou-~ 
adir,  and    therefore  was  obliged  to 
uie   artifice   to  gain   my   dear,   < 
charmer.     But  why  wade  I  time  i:i 
words,  when  the  fulnefs  of  thy  ripe 
beauties  tempt  m.y  clofeil  embrace  P 

jo    laying,  he   rulhed   on    Ihad,    and 
itifled  her  with  his  naull-ous  f.ilutes. 

'J'h-j  poor  deluded  victim,  \vit!: 
in   her  eyes,  implored   his  mercy  and 
forbearance  i  but  he   liuglied  at   her 
tears,  and  told  her,  her  eyes  glittered 
the  brighter  ft,;  ; 

'  What,'  i  '  Hi  <\\ 

I  wiih  your  furrows  . 

fo  tumultUoufly  beav  'ilds 

of  blifs,  or    lt.;p   by  kiiidnefs  : 


.•i  perfu- 


No,  : 


to  en; 

blifs 
' 
throu 

As  : 

-  J    L;:  xu   ia 
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tnad  with  fuvious  luft,  forced  her  to 
the  fopha  j  while  ihe,  iluieking  and  cry- 
ing, filled  the:  apartment  with  vain  la- 
mentations. 

As  the  enchanter  was  dragging  the 
clilconfolate  virgin  Urad  to  the  fopha, 
(lie,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  again  put  her 
hands  into  the  bag,  from  whence  /lie 
had  fatally  refigned  the  pepper-corns, 
and  felt  about  in  agonies  for  her  loft 
treafure.  And  now  finding  none,  and 
perceiving  that  the  Genius  Houadir  at- 
tended not  to  her  cries,  fhe  was  draw- 
ing out  her  hand,  when  in  a  corner  of 
the  bag  fhe  felt  one  pepper-corn,  which 
had  before  efcaped  her  iearch. 

She  inllantly  drew  it  out,  and  throw- 
ing it  on  the  ground,  the  enchanter 
quitted  his  hold,  and  ftood  motionlefs 
before  her 5  the  apartments  vanifhed, 
and  fhe  found  herfelf  with  him  in  a 
xlark  hur,  with  various  kinds  of  ne- 
cromantick  instruments  about  her. 

Urad,  though  fearful,  yet  was  fo 
much  overcome  with  fatigue  and  ftrug- 
gling,  that  fhe  funk  on  the  ground,  and 
happily  for  her  the  enchanter  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  perfecute  her. 
*  Curie  on  my  folly,'  faid  he,  as 
he  flood  fixed  to  the  ground,  {  that  I 
neglected  to  a(k  for  the  bag  itfelf, 
which  held  the  gifts  of  the  Genius 
Houadir  j  her  pretty  pupil  had  then 
been  facrificed  to  my  defires,  in  fpite 
of  the  many  fine  lellbns  fhe  had  been 
taught  by  that  pitiful  and  enthufi- 
aftick  Genius  !  but  now  by  chance, 
and  not  by  the  merit  of  thy  virtues 
or  thy  education,  art  thou  delivered 
from  my  feraglio,  where  vice  reigns 
triumphant,  cold  modefty  and  colder 
chaftity  are  excluded,  to  make  room 
for  the  mixed  revels  of  what  pious 
cheats  call  luftful  rioters.  But  this 
grieves  me  not  fo  much,  to  lofe  a 
iickly  giil,  as  that  I  find  a  fuperior 
power  condemns  me  to  declare  to  you 
the  caufes  of  your  error. 
'  Know  then,  Urad,  (I  fpeak  not 
from  myfcif,  but  he  fpeaks,  who  from 
cafual  evil,  .can  work  out  certain 
good)  he  forces  me  to  declare,  that 
no  ipecious  appearance,  no  falfe  co- 
lours,- mould  incline  the  virtuous 
heart  to  liiten  to  the  wiles  of  deceit  j 
for  evil  then  comes  moft  terrible, 
when  it  is  cloaked  under  friendihip. 
Why  then  had  Urad  fo  great  an  opi- 
nion of  her  own  judgment,  as  to  con- 
fide in  the  falfe  appearance  of  the  (on 


of  Houadir,  wl';en  fhe  might  have 
confulled  her  faithful  monitors  !  The 
falling  of  a  pepper-corn  would  have 
taught  her  to  truft  to  no  appearances, 
nor  would  fhe  have  parted  with  her 
pepper-corns,  which  were  to  refrefii 
in  her  memory  the  fentiments  of  vir- 
tue, chaftity,  and  honour,  no,  not  to 
Houadir  herfelf.  No  ad  viler  can  be 
good,  who  would  deltroy  what  he 
himfclf  has  firft  inculcated,  and  ro 
appearance  oughtto  bias  us  to  receive 
as  truths,  thole  things  which  are  con- 
trary to  virtue  and  religion,  flow 
then  did  Urad  keep  to  the  inftru6lions 
of  Houadir  ?  But  if  Houadir  really- 
had  bred  her  up  for  the  purpofes  of 
luft,  and  taught  her  only  tlie  paths  of 
virtue  to  keep  her  from  others  ;  of  all 
perfons  they  are  moft  to  be  guarded 
again  ft,  who  having  the  power  of 
educating  the  female  mind,  too  often 
prefume  upon  the  influence  which 
fuch  intimate  connexions  give  them; 
they,  therefore,  as  the  molt  bale  and 
ungrateful,  mould  be  moft  cautioiirty 
watched  and  refolutely  repulfed.' 
Thus  fpake  the  enchanter,  and  no 
more  3  his  mouth  clofed  up,  and  he  flood 
fixed  and  motionlefs ;  and  Urad  finding; 
her  fpirits  fomewhat  recovered,  haftened 
out  of  the  hut,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
morning. 

She  had  now  no  more  pepper-corns  ^ 
to  depend  upon,  wherefore  fhe  cried  to 
Houadir  to  fuccour  her,  but  the  Genius 
was  deaf  to  her  intreaties. 

1  Poor  miferable  wretch,*  faid  Urad 
to  herfelf,  '  what  will  become  of  thee, 

*  inclofed  in    a  fore  ft  through  which 
'  thou  knoweft  no  path  !  But,*  con- 
tinued fh,e,  «  why  fhouldl  not  examine 
4  the   enchanter,    who  perhaps  is  yet 
'  immoveablein  the  cottage:  Ifawhim 
1  fold  them  in  the   plaits  of  his  gar- 

*  ments,    and  they    may   yet  become 

*  mine,' 

So  faying,  fhe  returned  to  the  hut, 
where  entering,  the  very  fight  of  the 
dumb  enchanter,  a  (frightened  her  fo 
much,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
flie  could  venture  near  him.  At  length 
fhe  put  forth  her  hand,  and  pulled  fci  th 
her  beloved  pepper-corns,  the  enchanter 
ftjll  ftanding  mo;ionleis. 

Away  flew  Urad  like  lightning  from 
the  hut,  anil  'ran  till  fhe  had  agahi 
reached  the  read,  from  which  fhe  had 
been  decoyed. 

She  continued  her  journeying  for  fe~ 
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ven  days,  feeding  on  the  fruits  of  the 
foreft,  and  ileepir.g  in  the  molt  covert 
thickets. 

The  eighth  day,  as  me  was  endea- 
vouring to  pafs  a  tbi-d,  where  a  fmall 
rivulet  hud  been  fweiled  by  the  rains, 
ceived  a  large  body  of  hor/eim-n 
riding  through  the  woods,  and  doubted 
not  but  it  was  the  remainder  of  the 
gano  of  robbers  whom  flic  had  before 
met  with. 

Urad  now  was  in  fome  meafure  re- 
conciled to  danger,  and  therefore,  with- 
out much  fear,  dropped  a  pepper-corn, 
and  expected  relief. 

The  pepper-corn  had  been  dropped 
fome  time,  the  borfemen  advanced,  and 
no  one  appear  to  fuccour  her. 

«  Alas  !'  faid  Urad,  «  why  has  Hou- 
adir  deceived  me;  neither  her  ad  vice, 
nor  her  mapo!  pepper- corns,  can 
e  me  from  thele  lurrful  and  cruel 
robbers.  Better  had  I  fallen  a  prey 
to  Darandu,  better  had  I  fated  the 
luft  of  one  enchanter,  than  undergo 
the  various  curies  of  lb  many  mon- 
fters.  O  Genius,  Genius,  why  halt 
thou  foriaken  me  in  my  ievercil 
trials  T 

By  this  time  the  jobbers  were  come 
Tip,  and  were  highly  rejoiced  to  findfuch 
a  beautiful  prize. 

*  This  only,*  faid  the  leader,  '  was 
what  we  wanted,  a  fair  one  to  regale 
with,  and  this  dainty  morfel  will 
ferve  us  all.  Here  is  luxury,  my 
friends,  fuch  as  Almurah  cannot  find 
in  his  whole  feraglio  j  let  him  be  dif- 
fatisfied  with  an  hundred  females, 
while  we,  my  friends,  will  be  fatis- 
fied  with  one !  She  mall  ferve  us  all, 
and  me  firft.' 

«  But  firft,'    faid  one,  .«  let  us  all 
embrace  her,  for  I  never  yet  had  the 
pleafure  to  embrace  a  virgin,  except 
one  that  I  ftabbed  firft.' 
At  this  he  leaped  from  his  horfe,  and 
the  trembling  Urad  gave  a  loud  fhnck, 
which  was  anfwered  from   the  woods 
by  the  roarings  of  an  hundred  lions. 

'  O  Alia!'  faid  the  chief,  «  the  li- 
*  ons  are  upon  us.' 

•  That  may  be, 'faid  he  who  was  dif- 
mounted,  *  but  were  the  whole  world 
'  fct  againft  me,  I  would  fee u re  my 
'  prize }'  fo  faying,  he  took  Urad  ii.  his 
arms  to  place  her  on  his  horfc. 

The  roaring  of  the  lions  continued, 
and  many  of  them  came  howling  our 
of  the  woods  j  the  robbers  fled  in  diimay, 


all  but  the  ruffian  who  had   ft? 

the  fair  Urad,  who  was  Itriving  in  vain 

to  fix  her  on  his  liorll. 

A  lion  furioufly  made  at  him. 
tore  him  limb  from  Jim!>,   win':-, 
exposed    tin.-    Ihme    f:it«-     from    : 
others,    who    came    roarir 
«  But,'  faid  Hie,   <  hater  is^.k-.u' 
'  infamy  ;  and  the  pa-.-.-     • 
'  lion,  than  the  rude  hands  of  tl 
*  ful  robber.' 

The  noble  bsaft  having  devour 
prey,  came  fawning  at  the  feet  or  I 
who  was  f in-prized  at  !v 
gentlcnds,    but    much   moi 
aftonilhmeiu  increafed  when  me  ; 
him  fpeak. 

'  O  virgin,   for  none  other  c  - 
'  pcrience  the  alfiltance  of  our  r. 
ftand unhurt  before  us,  I  am  th 
and  fovereign  of  tb.ele  might)-  to; 
and  am  icnt  by  the  Genius  Ho;, 
to   thy  protection  ;    but  why  did  the 
dfftruftful  Urad  deipair,   r : 
flie   accufe   Providence  oi' 
her?   Should    not  the   reli- 
with  patience  on  the  hand   thar  . 
ports  him,  and  not  cry  out  with 
patience,  and  charge  it's  benc 
'  with  neglect.' 

1  True,  O  royal  lion,*  anfwered  tre 
fair  Urad,  <  but  fear  is  irre-.:ltit>ie,  and 
'  the  children  of  men  are  but  weakness 
'  and  ingratitude;  but  blefied  be  Alia, 
'  who,  though  jultly  provoked  at  my 

*  difcontent,  yet  fent  to  my  affiitance 
'  the  guardian  of  the  fair:  yet  how  com - 
'  cth  it  to  pafs,  C  royal  proteftor,  tliat 
'  you  who  are  fo  bold,  and  fo  fierce  in 

*  your  nature,  mould  yet  behave  with 
'  fuch  tendernefs  and    kindnefs  to  an 
'  helplefs  virgin,  whom  you  might  wit  li 
'  pleafure  to  yourfelf  in  a  moment  de- 
'  vour?' 

'  The  truly  great  and  noble  fpirit,* 
anfwered  the  lion,  *  takes  a  pride  in 
4  protecting  innocence,  neither  can  he 

*  vvifh  toopprefsit.    From  hence  learn, 
'  fail-  virgin,  that  of  all  mankind,  he 
'  only  is  noble,   generous,  and  tiuly 
'  virtuous,  who  can  withold    his   de- 
'   fires  from  opprHfing  or  ruining  the 

*  virgin  that   is  in  his  power.     What 

*  then  muft  you  think  of  thofe  mean 
'   wretches,   who  encieavour  to  uiulei  - 
'  mine  your  virtues  and  pious  difpoli- 
'  tions,  who  cajole  you  under  the  ap- 
'   prarar.re   of   affection,    and   yet    till 

;f  they  fuccecd  not,  that  it  was 

*  onlvtotryyou.  He  that  is  fulpicious, 
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mean  ;  he  that  is  mean,  is  unworthy 
of  the  chafte  afFeftions  of  the  virtu- 
ous maid.  Wherefore,  O  Urad, 
Ihun  him,  however  honoured  by 
mankind,  or  covered  by  the  fpecious 
characters  of  virtue,  whoever  at- 
tempts the  honour  of  your  chaftity, 
for  he  cannot  be  juft ;  to  deceive  you 
he  mutt  himlelf  fwear  falfely,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  good  ;  or  if  he 
tell  the  truth,  he  mult  be  weak  and 
ungenerous,  and  unworthy  of  you, 

*  as  he  invites  you  to  fin.* 

In  fuchconverfation,  they  parted  a- 
long  the  foreft,  till  after  ?  few  days 
they  were  alarmed  at  the  noife  ofr  the 
hunters,  and  the  mufick  of  the  chace. 

*  Alas,'    faid  the    beautiful  Urad, 

*  what  is  this  that  I  hear  ?' 

'  It  is,'  anfwered  the  royal  beaft, 
the  noife  of  the  hunters,  and  thou 
maltefcape,  but  me  will  they  in  fport 
deftroy.  The  lion  you  call  cruel, 
who  kills  to  devour.  What  then  is 
he,  who  wan-tons  i  n  the  deaths  of  thole 
who  advantage  him  not  ?  But  man 
is  lord  of  ail;  let  him  look  to  ithow 

he  governs  !' 

*  Nay,  but,'  anfwered  Urad,  *  leave 
me,  gentle  protector,  and  provide  for 
your   fafety ;  nor  fear  but  Houadir 
will  prevent  the  ftorms  that  hover 
over,  from  breaking  upon  me.' 

*  No,'    anfwered  the  royal    beaft, 
fhe  has  commanded  me  to  follow  you 
till  I  fee  her  prefence;  and    where 
can  I  better  facrifice  ray    life,  than 
in  the  fervice  of  challity  and  virtue  !' 
The  hunters  were  now  in  fight,  but 
advanced    not  toward   the  lion  ;  they 
turned   their  couriers  afide,  and  only 
one,  of  fuperior  mien,  with  feveral  at- 
tendants, rode  toward  Urad. 

The  lion  erecting  his  mane,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  vivid  lightnings,  drew 
up  the  wide  fmews  of  his  broad  back, 
and  with  wrathful  front  leaped  toward 
him  whofeemed  to  have  the  command. 
The  horfeman  perceiving  his  inten- 
tion, poiied  his  fpearin  his  right-hand, 
and  ipurred  his  courier  to  meet  him; 

Ere  the  royal  beaft  had  reached  the 
horfeman,  the  rider  threw  his  fpear, 
which  entering  between  the  fore-paws 
of  the  lion,  nailed  him  to  the  ground. 
The  enraged  animal  tore  his  paw 
from  the  ground,  but  the  fpear  ftill  re- 
mained in  his  foot,  and  the  anguifhof 
the  wound  made  him  (hake  the  foreft 
with. his  lordly  roarings. 
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The  ftranger  then  rode  up  to  the  fair 
Urad,  whom    viewing,    he  cried  out, 
By  Alia,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  em- 
braces of  the  Vizir  MufTapulta ;  take 
her,  my  eunuchs,  behind  you,  and 
bear  her  through  the  foreft  of  Bag- 
dat,  to  the  feraglio  of  my  anceftors.* 
The  eunuchs  obeyed,  and  bore  heir 
away,  though  Urad  dropped  her  corn 
upon  the  ground  ;  but  ftill  (he  trufted 
in  the  help  of  Houadir. 

The  Vizir  MufTapulta  then  ordered 
that  one  of  his  Haves  fhould  ftay  behind 
and  deftroy  and  bury  the  lion,  which 
he  commanded  to  be  done  with  the  ut- 
moft  caution,  as  Almurah  had  made  a 
decree,  tlr.it  if  any  fubjeft  (hould 
wound,  maim,  or  deftroy  any  lion,  in 
his  forefts,  the  fame  mould  be  put'to 
death* 

The  eunuchs  bore  away  Urad  to  the 
feraglio,  taking  her  through  bye  ways 
to  the  palace  of  the  vizir,  left  her  fhrieks 
moulds  be  heard.  MulTapulta  follow- 
ed at  a  diftance,  and  the  (lave  was  left 
with  the  tortured  and  faithful  lion. 

In  a  few  hours  they  reached  the  pa- 
lace, and  Urad  being  conducted  to  the 
feraglio,  was  ordered  to  be  drefled-,  as 
the  vizir  intended  vifiting  her  that 
night; 

Urad  was  tlninderftruck  at  the  news, 
and  now  began  to  fear  Houadir  had  for- 
gotten her,  and  refolved,  as  foon  as  the 
eunuchs  had  left  her,  to  drop  a  fecond 
pepper-corn .  But  poor  Urad  had  for- 
gotten to  take  her  bag  from  her  old 
garments,  which  the  eunuch  who  dref- 
fed  her,  had  carried  away. 

Urad  diflblved  in  frefli  tears  at  this 
piece  of  carelcflhefs  ;  *  Well,'  faid  fhe> 
*  furely  Houadir  will  neglect  me,  if  I 
«  fo  eafily  neglect  myfelf.' 

She  waited  that  night  with  fear  and 
trembling,  but  no  vizir  appeared. 

This  eafed  her  greatly,  and  the  next 
day,  when  the  eunuchs  came,  they  in- 
formed her,  that  Muflapulta  had  that 
evening  been  lent  by  the  fultan  to  quell 
an  infurrection,  and  that  they  did  not 
expect  him  home  under  twenty  days. 

During  this  time,  no  pains  were 
fpared  with  Urad  to  teach  her  the  ac- 
eomplimments  of  the  country;  all 
which,  in  fpite  of  her'unwillingnefs  to 
learn  infuch  adeteftable  place,  mene* 
verthelefs  acquired  with  the  unnoft 
eafe  and  facility* 

The  infurrection  being  quelled,  the 
vizir  returned,  and  not  unmindful  o£ 
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his  fair  captive,  ordered  thru  fhe  might 
bj  prepared  tor  his  reception  in  the 
even: 

;  dingly,  Urad  was  fumptuouily 

.•!s  and  bivcadcs,  and 

,1  the  ftir- 

i)  ;  ami  the  dignity  of  her 
virtue  adde-l  Inch  agiace  to  herch.irms, 
tliat  j.-v«.n  I  >  tht  eunuchs, 

<l:uvd  not  i-jok.  upon  her. 

v-  .v.nc;,  c.'.me  to 
round  his  beau- 
<apt:ve  in 

'  What,'  I'.iiil  lit-,    {  cannot  a  fort- 

••-.t's  pieafure  in'this  palace  efface 

ni'jnnce  of  your  ibrrows  ! 

'   lint  i  irful,  for  know, 

*  that  the   Vizir  Mullapulta  eltcuus 

*  you  even  beyond  his  wives.' 

"«  The  dream  of  a  robber,  theerteem 

4  of  a  law-lei's. ranger,"'  anfwered  Urad, 

'  charms  not  the  ears  ot~  virtue.      Ilea- 

,    I   truft,  will  not  fufter  you  to 

(  plunder  my  body ;  but  no  power  can 

:t  me  look  with  plcaiiire  on  the 

*  murderer  of  my  friend,  or  on  the  luit- 

*  ful  wretch.' 

«  What,'  laid  Muflapulta  fternly, 
<  do  you  refills  my  profered  love! 
«  Then  will  I,  having  nrlt  deflowered 
4  thee,  cult  thcc  forth  among  my  (laves, 

*  and  them /halt  thou  lie  down  before  j 

*  thy    body  I  have,  and   I   will  make 
«  fuch  full  life  of  it,  as  fliail  iting  thy 
1  Ajiieamifh  virtue  to  the  i'oul  ;  I  will 
'  a]  fo  have  \vitnefics  of  my  triumph,  my 

*  whole  feraglio  fliall   be  prefent,  and 

*  my  femrJc^flaves  fliall  be  ordered  to 

*  laugh  at  thy   cries,  as  thou    lielt  on 
c  thc'bodof  my  dcfircs  ;  and  I  too  will 
'  enjoy  thy  fc reams,  and  take  a  pride 
4   in  the  forrows  nird  throbs  of  thy  de- 
«  parting  chaffy  ;    nor  flialt  thou  rife 
c  till  many  have' followed  the  example 

*  of  their  mailer. 

*  Here,  eunuchs,'  continued  he, 
(  bind  that  Itubborn  piece  of  virtue, 
<  and  ftrctch  heron  the  bed  j  call  :.ll 

*  jny  females  here,   and  bid  my  il.ives 
«  attend.     Take   off   thole   trappings 
«  from   her,  and  let  us  fee  the  whole 

*  of  her  virtuous  compofition.'* 

The  eunuchs  advanced  to  Urad,  and 

.'.  tlicir  nir.lhr's  commands,  while 

v.  i:h    th^    r.io.'t    fearful   ontcricb, 

-d    the  uii,  '11   All.i,  on 

Jvlahcinet.  and  on  iiciu.dir,  to  relieve 

'ng,  Muflapulta 


the  bc:uilf:otis  viflim,  began  laughing 
'••'   i'i  r   (brrowj  .'-ivl   talk  ing  to  her  in 

!  ul  terms. 

The  llaves  all'o  attended,  and  beheld 
iy  Urad  now  ahnolt  expoled  in 
I  harms  to  the  eyes  of 
the  brutal  company. 

1  NViiy,'  laid  the  proud  vizir,  '  do 
1  ye  delay  my  willies  ?  Unite,  llaves, 
'  and  lay  bare  this  delicate  piece  of 
'  virtue  to  public  view.' 

As  lie  laid  this,  an  eunuch  came 
running  in  halte,  crying,  'Theiultan, 
(  the  Sultan  Alimn;. 

All  was  inlcant  coni'uiion,  IVlufia- 
pulta  turned  }T.-le  and  trembled  ;  he 
!  the  e.unucii  to  releafe  and  cover 
the  fair, Urad,  and  ere  flic  was  well 
adorned  again,  the  faithful  lion  enter- 
ed with  the  Sultan  Almurah. 

The  lion  initantly  lei  zed  on  the  Vizir 
Muflapulta,  and  tore  him  limb  from 
limb,  in  the  fight  of  thofe  very  ler- 
vants  whom  he  called  together  to  be- 
hold his  cruelty  and  lull.  Yet  the  ge- 
nerous animal  would  not  defile  himielf 
with  the  carcafe,  but  with  great  wrath 
toffed  the  bloody  remains  among  the 
females  of  the  ieraglio. 

Almurah  commanded  Urad  to  ad- 
vance j  and  at  the  light  of  her,  *  Oroy- 

*  al  bcaft,'  laid  he  to  the  lion,  l  Iwon- 
'   der  not  that  thou  wert  unable  to  de- 

*  fcribe  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  maid, 

*  fmce  they  are  almoit  too  dazzling  to 
«  behold. 

*  O  virtuous  maid,'  continued  Al- 
murah, *  whole  excellencies  I  have 

*  heard  from  this  faithful   animal,  if 

*  thou  canit    deign  to    accept   of  the 

vt  of   Almurah,   thy  fultan    will 

*  be  the  hsppielt  of  mankind  5   but   I 
t   ivvcar,  by  niy  unalteralile  will,  that 
«   no  power  on  earth  lhall  force  or  dif- 
«  trels  you.' 

'  O,'  fighed  Urad,  *  royal  ful  tan,  you 
'  honour  your  poor  ilave  too  much  j 
'  yet  happy  fliould  I  be  were  Houadir 
'  here!' 

As  (he  (poke,    the  Genius  Houadir 

entered  the  room  ;  the  lace  <,f  the  fage 

:dor  ftill  remained,  but  a  glowing 

fplt-ndotir    furroundcd    her,    and    her 

walk  was  majeitick  and  commanding. 

Almurah  bowed  to  the  ground* 
Un.d  made  oln-ilanci1,  and  the  nit  fell 
pi'u'1. '  her. 

1   My    advice,'     faid    Houadir,   «   is 
'   Keccir.uy  now,  C)   Ui.id,   ni-i 
'  young    virgins    to    enter    into  lucli 
4  t;. 
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'  engagements   without  counfel,  and 

*  the  approbation  of  thofe  above  them, 
'  how    fplendid    and  lucrative  foever 
«  the  union  may  appear.     I  who  know 
'the    heart   of"  Alrnurah,  the  il-rv:r.;t 
'  of  Mahomet,  know  him    to  be  vir- 
'  tuous  }  fome  exceffes    he   has   been 
'  guilt)'0*"*  but  they  were  chiefly  ow- 
'  ing  to  his  villainous  Vizir  Multapiil- 
«  ta?'     Here  the   lion  gave  a  dreadful 
*oar.     *  Againltyour  command,  Al- 

*  murah,  did   he  wound  this  animal, 
«  which  I  endued   with  fpeech  for  the 

*  iV-vvice  of  Urad,    to   teach    her  that 
«  Itrength  and  noblenefs  of  foul  would 
'  alwavs  fupport  the  innocent. 

*  MuiTapulta  having  wounded  him, 
'  commanded  his  Have  to  put  the  royal 

<  beait  to  death  ;  but  I  gave  the  (live 
'  bowels  of  iruTcy,  and  he  carried  him. 
'  home  to  his  cottage,  till  the  wound 
«  was  healed.     When  the  lion,  faith- 

*  ful  to  his  truft,  came  toward  you  as 
'  you  were  hunting,  and  being  endued 
'  with  fpeech,  declared  the  iniquity  of 
4  Mulfapuita.     But  he  is  no  more. 

'  Now,  Urad,  if  thy  mind  incline  to 

*  Almurah,    receive   his    vows ;     but 
'  give  not  thine  hand  where  thy  heart 
'  is    eftrunged,  for   no  fpiendour  can 
'  compeniate  the  want  of  aifeclion.' 

'  It  Almurah,  my  gracious  lord,' 
anfwered  Urad,  <  will  fwear  in  three 

*  things   to   cle  my  defire,  his  hand- 
'  maid  will  be  happy  to  lerve  him/ 

*  I  fwear,'  anfwered  the  fond  Almu- 
rah, '  had  ft  thou  three  thoufand  defu  es, 

*  Almurah  would  fatisfy  them  or  die.' 

«  \Vlnt  it  range  things,'  faid  Hou- 
adir, «  has  Urad  to  alk  of  the  Sultan 
«  Almurah  ?' 

1  Whatever  they  are,  gracious  Ge- 
c  nius,'  laid  Aimurah,  *  Urad,  the 

*  lovely  Urad,   may  command  me.' 

'  Then,'  faid  Urad,  *  firlt  I  require 
'  that  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  fore  ft 

*  be  reftored  to  their  native  lands  from 
'  whence  thou  haft  driven  them.1     * 

'  By  the  great  Alia,  and  Mahomet 
'  the  prophet  of  the  juft,'  aniWered 
Almurah,  *  the  deed  was  propofcd  and 
'  executed  by  the  villain  Muflapuita  I 
'  yes,  my  lovely  Urad  iliall  be  obeyed. 

'  But  now,  Urad,'  continued  the 
fultan,  '  ere  you  proceed  in  your  re- 
'  oueiis,  let  me  make  one  facrince  to 

<  ciiaitity  and    juftice,  by   vowing  in 
'  the  preienceof  the  good  Gsofus  Hou- 
'  adjr,  to    difmils  my   feragiio,     and 

*  take  thee  only  to  my  arms.' 


'  So  noble  a-  facrince,'  anfwered 
Urad,  *  demands  my  utmoft  returns; 
wherefore,  beneficent  fultan,  I  re- 
rcleafe  thee  from  any  futher  com- 
pliance with  my  ivqucfts.' 
*  Lovely  Urad,'  faid  Almurah, 
permit  me  then  to  dive  into  your 
thoughts  :  yes,  by  your  kind  glances 
on  that  noble  beait,  I  perceive  you 
meditated  to  aik  Come  bounty  for 
your  deliverer,  lio  )liallr  fair  vir- 
gin, be  honoured  as  Urad's  guar- 
dian, and  the  friend  of  Almurah; 
he  fhall  live  in  my  roval  palace  with 
flavcs  to  attend  him  ;  ami  that  his 
reft  may  not  be  inglorious,  or  his 
life  ufclefs,  once  every  year  fliall 
thole  who  have  ravi filed  or  deflowered 
the  innocent,  be  delivered  up  to  his 
hone  it  rage.' 

The  lovely  Urad  fell  at  the  feet  of 
her  fultan,  and  blelTed  him  for  his  fa- 
vours ;  and  the  fage  Houadir  approved 
of  Urad's  requeft  and  the  promilbs  of 
Almurah.  The  lion  came  and  licked 
the  feet  of  his  benefactors,  and  the 
Genius  Houadir,  at  parting,  poareJ 
her  blefllngs  on  the  royal  pair. 


'  To  guard  the  foft  female  heart 
'  from  the  deluiions  or  afaiihlefs  lex,' 
faid  Iracagem,  '  is  worthy  of  our  race, 
and  the  iage  Houadir  has  wifely 
blended  chrmity  and  prudence  in  her 
delightful  inltruclions}  but  female 
delicacy  makes  an  unequal  oppofi- 
tion  to  bi'utal  cunning,  unlefs  the 
protection  of  vhe  Juft  One  overfiiadow 
the  footdeps  of  the  virtuous  maid; 
wherefore,  Alia  is  the  full  and  chief 
fupporter  cf  the  female  lex,  who  will 
affuredly,  when  rcquefted,  confound 
the  vain  artifices  of  man,  and  exalt 
the  prudent  counfels  of  the  modeft 
fair. 

'  But,  moft  illuftrious,'  faid  the  fage 
Iracagem,  to  one  of  the  Genii  of  a  fu- 
perior  mien,  •  let  me  not  any  longer 

*  delay  the  noble  lelfons  of  thy  tongue ; 

*  from  thee  we  expert  to  hear  the  ad- 

*  ventures  of  Milnar,  the  beloved  of" 

*  Alia  and  Mahomet  his  prophet.' 

(  Chief  of  onr  race,'  anfwered  the 
Genius,  '  whofe  praifes  rife  earlieft  and 
«  moft  frequent  in  the  pi  efence  of  Al- 

*  la,  I  am  ready  to  obey  thee.' 

So  laying,  the  Genius  thus  began 
her  much  inttructive  talc. 
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TALE    VI. 

THE    ENCHANTERS;    OR,    MISNAR 
THE  SULTAN  OF  INDIA. 

AT  the  death  of  the  mighty  £)a- 
^bulcombar,  the  lord  of  the  ealt, 
Mifnar,  the  firtt-born  of  the  Cultan, 
alcended  the  throne  of  India  ;  but 
though  the  hand  of  time  had  fcarccly 
fpread  the  fruits  of  manhood  on  his 
pheeks,  yet  neither  the  Cplendour  of 
his  court,  nor  the  flatteries  of  the  ealt, 
could  fteal  from  the  youthful  Cultan  the 
knowledge  of  himfelf. 

His  firlt  royal  command  was,  to  nf- 
femble  together  the  wile  men  through- 
out his  extenfive  dominions,  from  Ca- 
bul  and  Attok,  which  are  the  evening 
boundaries  of  the  fun,  to  ryehoa  and 
Thoanoa,  the  heads  of  whole  mofques 
are  tipt  with  his  earlieft  beams. 

Tlren  came  the  Faquir  Ciumplb,  from 
Banfac;  and  Balihu,  the  hermit  of  the 
faithful,  fromQueda;  the  fage  Bouta 
haliened  from  Bilhagar;  and  CanduCa, 
the  Jman  of  Labor,  was  not  inobe- 
dient  to  the  royal  decree.  Sallafalfor 
alfo,  from  Necbal,  was  there ;  and 
Carnakan,  a  faithful  worfliipper  from 
the  banksof  Ava ;  the  prophet  Mangelo, 
from  the  hollow  rocks  of  Caxo) ;  and 
Garab,  a  lilver-bearded  fage,  from  the 
mountains  Coharfi  ;  from  Azo  came  a 
wile  interpreter  of  dreams;  and  from 
Narvan,  the  ftar-read  philolbpher  Nez- 
raked.  Zeuramaund,  the  father  of  the 
prophets  of  Naugracut,  led  his  vi- 
fionary  tribe  from  their  native  moun- 
tains, and  the  wifeft  of  their  commu- 
nity were  deputed  to  rep  re  Cent  the  bra- 
mi  ns  of  Lactora  *. 

The  Sultan  Mifnar  ordered  the  il- 
Juftrious  affembly  to  meet  in  the  divan, 
where,  being  placed  on  the  throne  of 
his  forefathers,  he  thus  opened  unto 
them  the  defircs  of  his  heart. 

*  O  yefources  of  light,  and  Coun- 
'  tains   of  knowledge,'   faid   MiCnar, 
'  more  precious  are  your  counlels  to 
*  me  than  the  mints  of  Raalcoi 
'  the  big  emerald  from  Gani :  wifdom 


is  the  true  fupport  of  honour,  and 
th:-  I'ultan  is  eitablifhed  by  the  coun- 
ii-1  of  his  fage*.  Say  then,  yr 
Cures  of  i  \p.TK-nce,  what  mall  Mif- 
nar (lev iiV,  th.U  may  iccuic  him  in 
the  tin  one  of  the  mighty  DabuU 
combar  ?' 

The  fages  in  the  divan  were  ft  ruck 
with  aftoniihmont  at  the  comlefcenlion 
of  their  young  i'ultan,  and  one  and 
all  fell  pro  (Irate  before  his  throne. 

*  May  wifdom,'  faid  they,   *  guide 
*  the  foot  Heps  of  the  illultrious  MiC- 
<  nar;  may  the  mind  of  pur  fultan  btf 
'   as  the  eye  of  d  ly  !' 

Then  arofe  the  prophet  Zeura- 
maund, and  laid, 

«  I  perceive,  O   mighty  fultan,  th« 

dark  clouds  of  evil  are  gathering  to 

d'lturb   the   hours   of  futurity;    the 

fpirits  cf  the  wicked  are  preparing 

the  ftorm    and    the  tempdt   againit 

theej  but— the  volumes  of  fate  are 

torn  from  my  fight,  and  the  end  of 

thy  troubles  are  unknown!' 

The  venerable  Cages  looked  aghaft 

a$  Zeuramaund  uttered  thefe  ominous 

predictions  in  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  ; 

for  they  perceived  he  fpake  as  he  was 

moved  ;  the  whole  council  were  dif- 

mayed  at  his  words,  and  all  fell  again 

proftrate  on  the  earth. 

Mifnar  alone  appeared  unconcernecj 
at  his  fate. 

*  O,  my  friends,'  faid  the  youthful 
Cultan,  l  the  rofe  cannot  bloflom  with- 
out the  thorn,    nor  life  be  unche- 
quered  by  the  frowns  of  fate;  the 
clouds    of  the  air  mull  lour  before 
the  rice  Cprings  forth,  and  the  mo- 
ther feel  the  pangs  of  child-birth, 
ere  flie  jcnows  the  pleafure  of  a  pa- 
rent.    Grieve  not,  my  friends,  that 
trials  attend   me,  fince  the  fpirit  of 
prudence  and  virtue  bloflom  faired  in 
a  rugged  loil.' 

The  U'.ges  arofe  as  their  royal  mafter 
Cpake,  and  behuld  with  wonder  the 
youthful  countenance  of  their  prudent 
III  1  tan. 

Sikncc  and  amazement  for  a  tim? 
prevailed,  till  one  of  the  Cages  .ad- 
vancing before  the  reft,  thus  counlll- 
leci  the  intrepid  prince. 


*  Note,  in  the  original  thcr.;  is  a  defcription  .:ch  contains  more  than 

twelve  pages  ;   but  we  ti  -o  prolix  to  -id  have  only  pro- 

ifervcd  thcl'c  t'e\v,   to  give  the  reader  a  tafte  of  tl  >  mod 

probable,  that  th?  author  (who  feerrjs  to  ii,i\<-  ,1  v  TV  extenfive  knowledge  ot  men  and 
manners)  added  thcfc  names  as  a  compliment  to  Come  of  the  wife  flftcn  of  the  caftera 

'.;:tcd, 
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*  «   O  light  of  the  earth,'    faid   the 
trembling  fage,  *  whole  virtue  and  in- 

*  nocencc    hath    not    been    vexed    by 
•*  frauds  and  deceit,  whoie  puie  mind 
'  feeth  not  the  foul  devices  of  man's 
•*  heart,  truft  not  to  the  fickle  inter- 
'  pofitions  of  chance,  where  thine  own 
'  arm  can  work  lecurity,  and  eftabii:h 
:'  a  permanent   foundation   to  thy  fa- 
'  thcr's  throne.     Thou  halt  a  brother, 
<*   O  my  ful tan,  whole  veins  are  filled 

*  with  royal   blood,  and  whofe  heart 

*  is  by  defcent  above  controul.     Ahu- 

*  bal,  therefore,    ere  the  bud   of  his 

*  youth    unfolds   into    the   fulnefs  of 

*  manhood,  fhould  be  cut  off,  as  the 
.«  hulbandman   deftroyeth  the   deadly 
'  lacar  *  in  the  field.' 

'  What,'  laid  the  young  fultan  Mif- 
nar,   '  what  do  thy  bale  lufpicious  fears 

*  advile?    Is   there    no  way  to  build 

*  up  the  feat  of  juftice  and  mercy  but 

*  in  murder  and  fratricide?   Caution, 
'  when  befmeared  in  blood,  is  no  longer 
(  virtue,  or  wifdom,  but  wretched  and 
'  degenerate  cowardice :  no,  never  let 

*  him  that  was  born  to  execute  judg- 

*  ment,  fee u re  his  honours  by  cruelty 
1  and  opprelTion  ;  the  righteous  Alia 
'  planted  me  not   here,    to  fpread  a 
.'  poifonous  made  over  the  offspring  of 
'  his  prophet  Mahomet;   though  fear 
'  and  fubmiffion  is  a  fubjecYs  tribute, 

*  yet  is  mercy  the  attribute  of  Alia, 
'  and  the  molt  pleafing  endowment  of 
'  the  vicegerents   of  earth.      But  as 
'  thou,  weak  man,  haft  dared  to  ad- 

*  vife  the  extirpation  of  one  of  the 

*  race  of   the  mighty  Dabulcombar, 

*  the  vengeance  of  my   injured   bro- 

*  ther's  blood  faften  upon  thy  life.' 
The  guards  of  the  divan   hearing 

the  fentence  of  the  fuitan,  approached 
with  their  drawn  fabres  toward  the  de- 
crepit fage,  but  Milhar  ariling,  cried 
out — 

'  Who  of  my  fubje&s  fhall  dare  to 
violate  with  blood  the  fanctity  of 
this  refuge  for  the  opprefled ;  let  the 
divan  of  juitice  be  facred  :  neverthe- 
lefs,  lead  that  author  of  malice  from 
my  iighr,  and  let  his  own  blood 
makt  latitfaclion  for  the  cruelty  of 
his  defires.1 
As  he  i'pake  tlius,  the  guards  at- 
tempted to  leize  the  fage  ;  but  as  they 


advanced  toward  him,  fhmes  of  fire 
bur  ft  from  his  mouth,  and  his  whole 
form  appeared  as  the  form  of  a  fiery 
dragon. 

The  reft  of  the  fages  fled  from  the 
dreadful  monfter,  but  Mifnar,  wirh  an 
intrepid  countenance  ftood  before  his 
throne,  with  his  drawn  fabre,  point- 
ing toward  the  dragon  ;  when  through 
thj  flames  he  perceived  an  hoary  ma- 
gician on  the  back  of  the  monfter. 

'  Vain,  O  filly  child  of  Mahomet,' 
faid  the  enchanter,  f  was  thy  fabre 
;»gainit  the  power  of  my  art,  did  not 
a  fu  peri  or  force  uphold  thee  j  but 
tremble  at  thy  doom,  twice  four  of 
my  race  are  determined  againft  thee, 
and  the  throne  of  Dabulcombar  nod- 
deth  over  thy  head ;  fear  hath  now 
preferved  thee,  and  the  weakncfs 
of  thy  heart,  which  the  credulous 
believers  of  Mahomet  will  call  pru- 
dence and  moderation  ;  but  the  fiend 
of  darknefs  is  let  loofe,  and  the 
powers  of  enchantment  mall  pre- 
vail !' 

As  the  hoary  magician  fpake  thus, 
his  fiery  dragon  with  tremendous  hif- 
fings  arpfe,  and  cleaving  the  dome 
of  the  divan,  difappeared  from  their 
fight. 

1  Thus,'  faid  the  illuftrious  Mifnar, 
'  let  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  be  dif- 
'  mayed!  but  inform  me,  O  ye  fages, 

*  under  the   femblance  of  which    of 
'  your  brethren,  did  thatfoul  enchanter 

*  gain  admittance  here?' 

'•  May  the  lord  of  my  heart,'  an- 
fwered  Balihu,  the  hermit  of  the  faith- 
ful from  Queda,  «  triumph  over  all 
«  his  foes.  As  I  travelled  on  the 
c  mountains  from  Queda,  and  fav? 
1  neither  the  foot-fteps  of  beafts,  nor 

*  the  nights  of  birds,  behold  I  chanced 
'  to  pals  through  a  cavern,  in  whole 

*  hollow  fides  I   found  this  accurfed 
4  fage,  to  whom  I  unfolded  the  invi- 

*  tation  of  the  Sultan  of  India,  and 
'  we   joining,   journeyed   toward   the 
'  divan  j  but  ere  we  entered,  he  faid 
«  unto  me,  put  thy  hand  forth,  and 

*  pull  me  toward  thee  into  the  divan, 
1  calling  on   the   name  of  Mahomet, 
«  for  the  evil  fpirits  are  on  me  and 
'  vex  me.' 


Lacar  is  a  kind  of  poifonous  weed,  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  inland  parts. of 
buc  little,  if  at  all  known  to  the  Europeans. 
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THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TALE 
OP  T  H  K  E  N  C  H  A  N  T  E  R  S  j  OR, 
K  AR,  THE  SULTAN  OF  THE  E  A  b  I. 

AFTER   the   hermit   JUl.hu    had 
fpoken,   Mang'-'lo  a  role. 
1  May  the  power  of  the  fultan  of 
'  the   tart    he    multiplied  I1    laid    hej 

*  but    know,    O   Julian,    tint  neither 
'  evil  Genius,   nor  enchanter,   can  ui- 

*  ter  this  Teat  of  ju!t;ce,  unleis   he  be 
'  invited  in  the  iv.une  of  Mahom.-t.1 

*  If  it  !):•  fo,*  anfwercd  tlie  Sulun 
Miinafj  *  then  neither  can  they  be 
'  mafqucd  againrl  the  voice  of  jultice; 
'  for  thou,  O  righteous  Alia,  wilt  up- 
'  hold  the  tribunal  which  thun  h  :st 

*  founded   upon   earth,  and  make  the 

*  vifions  of  fraud  to  depart  from  him 
'  who  feeketh  truth. 

'  Therefore/  continued  the  Ail  tan, 

*  iell  this  aftembly  be  ftili  tainted  with 

*  malice  and  infidelity,   as  the  poiibn- 
'  ous  herb  groweth   moil   luxuriantly 
'  betide  the  plants  of  health,    I   com- 
'  nnnd   the  evil  fpirits  to  ftand  con- 
f  feflfed  before  me.' 

At  his  word,  fulphurcons  fmokes 
arole,  and  from  the  thronged  affbmbly, 
ieven  hideous  forms  broke  forth. 

Firlt,  on  a  vulture's  pinion-;  the  fell 
enchanter  Tafnar  foared  al:>ft,  whole 
fkin  was  as  the  parched  Indian's  when 
he  writhes  impaled  upon  the  bloody 
it  ^  K.  c* . 

Next,  on  the  back  of  an  enormous 
fcorpivin,  whofe  tail  dropped  deadly 
poifon,  Ahub'.ck  appeared,  and  with 
his  eyes  chit:-d  malignant  fishes  on 
the  youthful  fultan. 

Him    followed    Happnck,    a   fubtle 
magician,  on  the  fli-.uldi-rs  of  n  I 
whofe  »mn;  •-.-ith  firikcs, 

2nd  whole  tail  v.  ;  with  twin- 

ing adders. 

Ihipacutan  alfo,  that  decrepit  hag, 
who  perfomted  the  n 
Jor,  from  Necbal,  now  ftripjied  of  the 
r-.KTJiy,   filled  tl. 

infjizemenf. 

:n   boner, 
yellow  l.'viii,  a}.(,i-.ii\(l  like  the  !>. 

"f  the  \ve!t- 

She  was  mounted   on  a  inonih.T  more 
f?rea<}ful  and  oncoutl. 
j>aj-chf(t  wretch  bellolils,  when  in  rdt- 

fi  ..jm  \voe  t 

upon    :  It  ,  f<;rm 

was  like  the  deadly  ipidcrj  buiin  bull; 


like  the  elephant  of  the  woods  j  hairs 
lolnvchs    covered   it's  lung  bony 
and  trom  behind,  a  i 
nom  ot   a   whitilh    hue,    fpurte.i 
it's  malignant  inlhi 

Here    lol lowed   her    maliciou.-. 
Uiin,  fqtiatting  on  the  back  of  a  '. 
bellied  toad,  whofe  month  opened  like- 
the  p;  (tilence   t!-.  up  the 

fainting  inhabitants  of  JJ 

Then,  with  a  loud  hifs,  liirted  forth 
in    many  a   fold   a   black    fcrpcnr,   in 
i  ;ir..l  bulk  like  the  cedars  of  the 
tori-It,  be;'. ring  the  pov.- 

i,  whole  wide- ex  tended  ears  co- 
vered  an  head  of  iniquity,   and 
long   flu  i  veiled    dugs    weakly    panted 
over  an  heart  of  adamant. 

Lalt,  with  majeitick  horror,  the  giant 
Kifri  1'welled  into  his  full  proportion  ; 
and,  like  a  tottering  mountain,  reared 
himfelf  aloft;  the  long  imtneafurablt 
alligator  that,  bore  him,  groaned  wi'ii 
his  load,  and  opening  all  his  mouths, 
for  every  fcalc  appeared  a  mouth,  vo- 
mited forth  ftreamsof  grumous  blood. 
In  his  hand  the  giant  brandifhed  a  tlate- 
jy  pine  blaited  with  lightning,  which 
making  at  the  dauntleis  Mii'nar — 

'  Tremble,  vile  reptile/  laid  he, 
in  a  thundering  voice  j  *  tremble,  vile 
4  reptile,  at  a  giant's  wrath  !  tremble 
1  at  the  magick  powers  of  all  my  bre- 
'  thren  ;  if  fti'jh  a  name  becomes  our 
'  race,  unbound,  unfettered  by  the 
'  ries  of  nature  :  tremble,  vile  rep- 

*  tile,  for  thy  doom  is  ri:ced/ 

At  thei'e  words  the  infernal  brood 
joined  their  voices  with  Kifri's,  and 
all  at  OECC  prononnced  in  iiarlh  ib!'- 
cordant  founds,  '  Tremble,  vile  rep- 

*  tile,  for  thy  doom  is  fi:: 

Tlv  were  then   involved 

in  a  thi'/k  ci<»td  or"  tir  vhi«fh 

illi:  •'!  ;-'.  o  id   :!.il)i    -    wf  r    1    ii.-  ,;tning, 

af«  i:ii<liiig     to    the    roof    of   the 

divan,   in  a  m 

*  T  in  nor  pui- 

. 

hi  mil-  ;  Fter  the  en- 

chant; :nd,   '  but  what 

<  are  deiived  from  AH.t,   -nul   are   tlie 
'  gift  of  tl.  . rhful  ! 

<  I !"  :!,,..;  I  tny 

| 

'    i «  ,  i  m  » n 

of  Lahor,  with  :.  l  the  earth, 

'   happy  io  tlie  p.. 

4  from  the  thirteenth  hcav 

*  Happy/ 
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*  Happy/  fait!  nil  tne  fages,  1mm- 

•          ,•  I i. .  r.  ..    .  i. ,  c^.  i*.....  ^  i :  r 


'  nar,   '  happy  is  our  lultan,  the  fa- 
'  voviritc  of  Alia  I' 

«  Tnat/  replied  Mifnar,  f  O  fag-es, 
'  is  too  much  even  for  the  fultan 

<  of  the  eatt   to    hear.     But  may  the 
«   all-righteous   Alia    approve    of  my 
'  thoughts  and  aftions !   fo   fhall   the 
'   internal  powers  dettroy  the  wretches 
«   that  employ  them,  and  the  dark  poi- 

*  Ibned    arrow  recoil   upon   him    that 
«  blew  it  forth  *.  But,  O  fages,  though 

*  your  numbers  are  reduced,  your  in- 
'  tegrity  is  more  tried  and  approved: 
'  therefore   let   Mifnar,  your   fultan, 
«  partake  of    the    Iweetnefs    of   your 

<  counfels,  and   learn   from  aged  ex- 
'  perience,  the  \vifdora  of  the  Ions  of 

*  earth.    Say  then,  what  doth  the  peace 

*  and   fmcerity  of  my  throne  require 
1  from    me    concerning    my    brother 
'  Ahubal,    the   iffue   of  the   mighty 
'  Dabulcombar  ?' 

1  Far  be  it  from  me,'  faid  the  fage 
Carnakan,  *  to  prefume  tD  utter  my 
«  words  as  oracles  before  the  prince  ; 

*  but  may  not  the  fecurity  of  the  eaft 

*  require,  that  the  prince,  thy  brother, 

*  be  not  enlarged  as  my  fultan  is,  to 

*  do  whatibcver  feemeth  good  in  his 
'  heart  :   fhould  not  the  younger  be  as 

*  fervant  to  the> -firft-born  of  his   fa- 

*  ther,  and  are  not  all  the  princes  the 
'  vaflals  of  the  fultan  of  the  cart.    Let, 

*  therefore,  the  prince  Ahubal  enjoy 
«  the  plea  lures  of  life,  but  let  him  be 
6  removed  from  giving  pain  and  un- 

*  eaiinefs  to  my  royal  Sultan  Mifnar. 

*  At  the   resources  of  the  fprings  of 
1  Ava,  on  the  cragey  rocks  of  Aboul- 
'  fakem,  is  a  royal  calHe  built  by  the 

*  fage  Ilffakircki,  to  which  there  is  no 

*  paiTage   but  through  a  narrow  vale, 

*  which  may  be  ever  guarded  by  the 
'  fhves   of   Mifnar.      Hither   let    the 

*  prince  be  fent,  and  let  him  live  there, 

*  and  enjoy  life,  without  having  any 
'  power   to  molelfc  the  glories  of  thy 

*  reign.' 

The  counfel  of  Carnakan  feemed 
agreeable  unto  the  fultan  and  his  fages, 
and  Mifn?.r  gave  immediate  orders, 
lh.it  the  mutes  of  his  feraglio  fhould 
attend  the  prince  to  the  royal  caftle  at 
Ahoulfaktm;  nnd  then  dilmifilng  for 
the  prefent  the  alfcmbled  fages,  he  com- 


manded them  every  week  to  attend  the 
divan. 

In  a  few  days  the  mutes  and  guards 
who  were  fent  with  the  princfi  Ahubal, 
and  Ix-mo;  admitted  into  the  prefence  of 
their  fultan,  they  fell  on  their  faces, 
and  cried  out, 

'  O  let  not  the  difpleafure  of  the 
'  fultan  fall  upon  his  (laves  ;  thy  flavcs, 
'  in  obedience  to  thy  royal  word,  jour- 

*  neyed  toward   the  cattle  of  Aboul- 
'  fakem,    and    as    they    parted    along 
'  through   the  drfarts,  a  party  of  five 
'  thoufand  horle  appeared,  who fetting 

*  upon  us,  ordered  us  either  to  deliver 

*  up   the   prince  Ahubal,    or  defend 

*  him  with  our  lives. 

'  Thy  flaves  would  willingly  have 
'  chofen  the  latter  fate.  Yet,  alas! 
(  what  were  four  hundred  guards  and 
'  twenty  mutes  to  the  army  that  op- 
c  pofed  us.  But  our  confuitation  was 
'  vain;  for  while  we  debated  how  to 
'  defend  ourfelves,  the  prince  drew 
'  his  fab  re,  and  killing  three  of  our 

*  number,   cut   his   way    through  the 

*  guards  to  his  friends. 

*  The    horfcmen  then  would    have 
'  fet  upan  us,  and  hewed  us  in  pieces  j 
'  but  their  chief  forbade  them,  faying, 
"  No,  let  them  live,  and  be  the  mei- 
**  fengers  of  the  prince's  efcape. — Go,1* 
1  continued  he,  *'  dullard  flaves,  and 
«'  let  your  fultan  know,  .that  Ahubal 
(t  has  friends  who  will  ihortly  punifli 
**  him  for  his  deligns  on  the  prince." 

At  thefe  words  of  his  guards,  Mif- 
nar gave  a  deep  figh,  and  laid — 

*  Human  prudence  alone  is  far  too 
weak  to  fight  again  ft  the  wiles  of  the 
deceitful  ;   but  Alia  is  more  power- 
ful than  man  !   I  will,  therefore,  fend 
for   the    prophets,    and    enquire   of 
them,  where  I  may  leek  for  the  af- 
fillance  of  Mahomet.' 

The  fultan  then  commanded  Zeara- 
maund  and  his  tribe,  and  Mangelo, 
the  prophet,  from  the  hollow  rocks  of 
Caxol,  to  be  brought  before  him;  and 
when  they  were  come  into  his  prefence, 
he  demanded  of  them,  where  he  might 
feek  for  the  nffiftance  of  Mahomet  and 
the  countenance  of  Alia. 

Then  anfwered  Zeuramaund,  the 
fultan,  in  thefe  words: 

'  In  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  of 
'  Mecca  is  the  fignet  of  Mahomet,. 


*  Ehi'j  it  f>>-tk.   This  may  need  explanation.   In  many  parts  of  Afia,  the  inhabitants 
ttf?  Jinall  poiioasj  arrows,  wh^h  rhj-y  blow  from  an  hoUow  w«:ie  upon  tlitir  a.dvcrfari?i^ 

«  which 
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4  which  no  luimnn  power  may  remove  j 
«  but  if  the  prophet  will  hear  the 

'  of  the  iu  1  tan,  it  may  caliiy  be  tfik.cn 
«  from  thence/ 

'  Yi  s/  replied  Mangelo,  the  pro- 
phet, from  the  hollow  rocks  of  C.ixol, 
4  the  leal  of  Mahomet  will  indeed  pi  e- 
'  ferve  the  prince  from  enchant iner.t  ; 
'  but  it  is  a  lib  necdl'iry  that  he  put 
«  on  the  Birdie  of  Opakka,  which  is 
«  worn  by  the  Giant  KiiVi,  the  {worn 
'  tnuny  of  the  caltem  throne.  For 
«  although  the  iignet  ot  Mahomet  will 
«  prei'erve  the  i  til  tan  from  evil,  yet  will 
'  the  girdle  of  Opakka  only  lave  him 
*  from  deceit.' 

Sultan  Miinnr  was  moved  at 
the  diiccudb  of  his  prophets,  and  fpcnt 
the  night  in  thought  and  perp\ 

:Td  little  hope  that  the  iignet  of 
Mahomet,  which  hod  for  ages  remain- 
ed immoveable,  Ihould  yield  to  him; 
or  that  with  all  his  numerous  armies, 
he  mould  be  able  to  force  the  girdle  of 
Opakka  frcm  the  loins  of  an  enchan- 
ter, who  could  in  a  moment  overwhelm 
his  troops  by  the  power  of  his  art. 
However,  he  determined  the  next 
morning  to  go  with  his  court  a  public 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  to  otfer  up 
the  moft  folemn  petitions  to  the  pro- 
phet of  his  faith. 

Early  in  tlie  morning  the  fultan 
arete  from  his  feraglio,  and  command- 
ed his  courtiers  to  prepare  the  procef- 
iion,  as  he  intended  immediately  to 
make  a  public  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

But  as  Mifnar  was  muking  known 
his  intentions,  a  meflenger  arrived  in 
halte  at  the  entrance  of  the  feraglio, 
•who  brought  advice,  that  one  ot  the 
fouthern  kingdoms  had  revolted,  and 
was  led  on  'by  a  fage  heroine,  who 
declared  her  intentions  of  placing 
Ahubal,  the  brother  of  the  fultan,  on 
the  throne  of  India. 

Miinar  %vas  confcious  that  this  re- 
Volt  was  brought  about  through  the 
contrivances  of  the  enchanters,  and 
therefore  delpaircd  of  conquering  them 
by  means  of  his  armies;  but  kit  the 
ciln.i  kingdoms,  feeing  no  troops  were 
lent  to  icpel  the  rebels,  mould  alfojoin 
the  aiivu  fr  party,  the  lultan  command- 
ed the  rough  rmiiick  of  war  to  found  ; 
and  fending  for  his  grand  Vi/ir  iloram 
jn  i  i'vate,  he  ordered  him  to  lead  out 
the  aimiv-  d  Kelly  again,'*  the  rebels, 
a-nd  to  difpatch  daily  mefilngers  to  the 
tsr.iul  tu  '... 


The  Vizir  Iloram  received  the  M-> 
tan's  commiflion  with  reverence,  and" 
laid— 

'  Let  not  my  fultan  be  angry  at  his 
flave.  If  mv  lord  Ihould  require  ten 
thoufand  ir  us  Ilave  Horain 

would  dil'pntch  them.  But  if  my 
lord  will  accept  of  this  tablet,  he 
Hull  know  in  a  moment  the  fuccefs 
of  his  fervant,  though  numberlefs 
*  leagues  were  between  us.' 

'    What,'  faid    Mifnar,   taking   the 
tablet  from  his  vizir,   '  by  what  means 
is  this  tablet  endued  with  thefe  rare 
virtues  ?' 

'  M  v  lord/  anfwercd  Iloram,  '  wlicn 

my  father,  through  the  malice  of  his 

enemies,  was  banidied  from  the  pre- 

fence  of  the  mighty  Dabulcombar, 

(whom   the  Houri's  of  Paradilc  da 

ferve)  he  called  me  to  him,  and  laid, 

1  O   Horam,    the   evil-minded    have 

'  prevailed,   and  thy  father  is  fallen 

'  a  i'acririce  to  the  enemies  of  truth  : 

"  no  more,  my  ton,  (hall   I   behold 

"  the  children  of  my  ilrength,  nor  the 

f<  fplendour    of   my    iultan's    court  j 

"  whither  I  go,  I  know  not !    but  do 

"  you,  my  ton,  take  this  tablet,  and 

"  whatever  befalieth  thy  parent,  mall 

*'  at  times  be  made  known  to  you  in 

f<  the    leaves    of  this    book  ;    and    to 

"  whomfoever    thou    givett    it,     that 

"  friend  iliall,  after  my  death,  read 

"  therein  whatever  Horam    my    fon 

"  mall   wifli    to  make   known   unto 

"  him." 

*  Faithful  Horam/  anfwered  tlie 
lultan,  «  thy  preient  is  of  fuch  exqui- 
nte  value,  that  thy  prince  fliall,  in 
confidence,  honour  thee  with  the 
fir  (I  place  in  his  efteem.  Know 
then,  my  faithful  vizir,  that  the 
powers  of  enchantment  are  let  loofe 
againlt  my  throne,  and  the  prophets 
have  faid,  "  Thou  (halt  not  prevail 
but  with  the  fignct  of  Mahomet, 
and  the  girdle  of  Opakka;"  there- 
fore it  is  expedient  that  I  firtt  go  to 
Mecca  to  obtain  by  prayer  this  va- 
luable gift  of  the  prophet:  my  pur- 
pofe  but  this  morning  was  logo  tur- 
rounded  by  the  nobles  of  my  court ; 
but  while  rebellion  ttalkiih  abroad, 
pageants  are  idle,  and  the  parade  of 
a  Iultan's  pilgrimage  will  s-ive  my 
enemies  lime  to  incrtafe  in 
numbers  and  rtrtn^t1  N 
I  myielf  will  in  fccret  approach  the 
tcmb  ci  my  proj)h<#t,  for  Alia  re- 
*  qnireth 
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*  quireth  the  fervice  of  the  heart,  and 
4  fearcheth  out  the  purity  of  his  fer- 

*  vants  intentions;  (hall  go  with  greater 

*  humility  as  apeafantthan  as  a  prince. 
4  In  the  mean  time,  my  royal  tent  mall 
4  be  pitched,  and  Horam  only  mall  be 
4  fuffered  to  approach  it.     So  (hall  my 
«  ilaves  imagine  their  fultan  goeth  forth 
4  w.th  them  to  the  field,  and  the  hearts 
4  of  my  fubjecls  ihall  be  ftrengthened.' 

<  Be  the  defires  of  the  fultan  ful- 
4  filled,1  laid  Horam,  with  reverence : 

*  but  will  not  my  lord  take  with  him 
4   a  guard  in   his  pilgrimage;  for  the 
1  dangers  of  the  journey  are  great  over 
4  the  mountains  and  delhrts,  and  the 

*  voyage  by  the  feas  is  perilous  ?' 

4  No/  anfwered  the  fultan,  «  thofe 
*"  who  are  my  flaves  here,  may  at  a 
'  diftance  become  my  matters,  and  fell 

*  me  to  my  foes :  where  the  trufl  is 
4  great,  great  is  the  danger  alfo.    Sha41 
^  I  fet  guards  over  my  perfon  in  the 
«  heart  of  my  kingdom,    amidft  my 
'  faithful  fubjefts,  and  truft  my  life  in 

*  a  flave's  hand,  where  I  am  neither 
'  known  nor  refpefted  ?  When  the  di- 

*  amend  lieth  concealed  in  the  mine, 
'  it  is  free  and  unmolefted,  but  when 

*  it  fhineth  abroad  on  the  earth  all  co- 

*  vet  it's  pofleflion.' 

The  Vizir  Horam  was  (truck  with 
the  prudence  of  his  youthful  fultan,  and 
bowed  in  aflent  to  the  words  of  his 
lord. 

In  a  few  days  the  armies  of  India 
afienabledj  the  royal  tent  was  pitched, 
and  the  vizir  was  declared  the  leader 
of  his  fultan's  forces.  Mifnar  entered 
his  tent  in  great  ftate,  and  Horam  alone 
followed  the  fultan  into  the  retirements 
of  the  moveable  pavilion. 

The  vizir  had,  according  to  the 
fultan's  inftructions,  prepared  a  dif- 
guife  for  his  matter;  and  at  midnight 
led  him,  like  a  peafant,  through  the 
encampment  into  a  wood ;  where  fall- 
ing at  his  feet,  he  befought  him  to 
confider  well  the  dangers  he  was  about 
to  encounter. 

*  Horam,'  anfwered  the  fultan,  «  I 

*  well  know  thegoodnefs  of  thy  heart, 
4  and  that  thy  fears  are  the  daughters 

*  of  thy  love.     Senfible  am  I  that  the 

*  dangers  of  my  pilgrimage  are  great, 

*  but  what  relburce  nave  I  left  ?  More 
1  than  man  isrifen  up  againlt  me,  and 
4  more  than  man  muft  aflitt  me,  or  I 

*  perifh.     To  whom  then  can   I  fly, 
f  but  to  the  prophet  of  the  faithful  ? 


4  For  I  am  well  allured  that  no  en- 
'  chantment  mail  prevail  againft  me, 
while  I  journey  toward  Mecca  j  for 
fuch  is  the  faith  of  all  true  believers, 
though  they  may  opprefs  and  fatigue 
me,  yet  in  the  end  mall  I  triumph. 
Befidc,  Horam,  there  is  no  other 
refource.' 

*  True,  my  fultan, 'anfwered  the 
izir,  *  without  Alia,  vain  is  the  coun- 

fel  of  man ;  but  is  not  Alia  every 
where  prefent  to  aid  and  defend  tbje 
fons  of  the  faithful  ?' 

*  Though  Alia  be  all-powerful, 'an- 
wered  Miihar,  *  yet  is  not  the  flave  of 

his  hand  to  direcT:  the  lord  of  all 
things.  If  we  wou4d  gain  the  help 
and  afjiftance  of  Alia,  we  muft  obey 
his  commands  j  and  well  are  we  af- 
fured  in  the  law  of  pyr  prc>j>h,ef,  that 
at  Mecca  fball  the  prayer  of  the 
faithful  be  heard.  Wherefore,  Q 
Horam,  np  longer  my  flave,  but  my 
friend,  lead  forth  my  armies  with 
confidence  and  truft,  and  doubt  not 
but  that  he,  who  daily  refrefheth  the 
fun  with  light,  wjll  fhortly  retfore 
Mifnar  to  the  throne  of  his  forefa- 
thers.* 

As  he  fpake  thus,  the  fultan  broke 
from  his  Vizir  Horam,  who  was  fallen 
upon  his  matter's  feet,  and  weeping  at 
his  fixed  rcfolves,  and  penetrated  int» 
the  gloomy  recefles  of  the  foreft. 

All  was  filence  and  darknefs,  fave 
where  through  broken  fragmentg  of 
fleeting  clouds,  the  fultanefs  of  night 
fometimes  threw  a  feeble  light  on  the 
horrors  of  the  foreft. 

'  This  gloomy  recefs,'  faid  Mifnar, 
as  he  pafled  on,  which  hides  me  from 
the  world,  makes  me  better  known 
to  myfelf.  In  the  court  of  my  fore- 
fathers, I  am  called  ,the  light  of  the 
world,  the  glory  of  the  eaft,  and  the 
eye  of  day  j  but  in  the  wild  forefts  of 
Tarapajan,  I  am  a  poor  helplefs  rep- 
tile, on  whom  the  cedars  drop  un- 
whelefome  dews,  and  whofe  fteps  arc 
hidden  from  the  light  of  the  moon 
by  the  branches  of  the  palm.  What 
then  is  the  pride  of  man,  but  deceit* 
and  the  glories  of  the  earth,  but  thr 
fliadows  of  illuiion  !  furely  more  had 
I  to  fear  from  enchantment  on  the 
throne  of  Dabulcombar,  than  in  the 
bofom  of  this  foreft.  Here  the  wild 
beafts  will  not  flatter  me,  nor  will  the 
lordly  lion  acknowledge  rue  the  ful- 
taa  of  his  wild  domains* 

M  «  Qa 
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c  On  what  prop  then  muft  that  weak 
tendril,  man,  entwine  himielf;  on 
what  rock  muft  the  fon  of  earth  build 
his  fecurity !  Th ;.«  ks  hi*  to  the  faith 
delivered  unto  n.e  i  ..omr, 

theholy  prophet  of  Arabia.     In  Alia 
fhall  be  my  truft,  who  rulevh  over  a  1 
the  children  of  his  hand,  and  is  lord 
over  the  haunts  of  bea<h,  as  well  as 
the  dwellings  of  mankind.' 
With  iuch  thoughts,  Mifnur  pafTed 
n£  for  many  days,  till  one  ni^ht  at 
a  diftancc  he  perceived  the  fkits  Im.^d 
red  with  light,  and  various  fires ;  and 
by  the  noife,  which  increafed   in  his 
ears,  found  that  fome  Indians  were  ca- 
roufing  in  the  woods  before  him. 

The  dilguiied  fultan  endeavoured  to 
avoid  them,  ftrikingmto  a  path  which 
led  round  their  tires  j  bnt  lome  of  the 
Indians  obferving  him  by  the  light  of 
their  fifes,* called  to  their  brother pea- 
font,  and'dtfi?ed  him  to  partake  of 
their  mirth. 

•  Mifnai  thought  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  re f ule  their  requeft,  ~s  t!;i  \  all  fccmed 
difpofed  to  i'. fid  on  tbejr  demands,  and 
therefore  haftenecl  tc  the  icene  of  their 
feftivity. 

Here  he  fcuncf  ten  or  twelve  fires, 
with  a  mixed  number  of  males  and  fe- 
ma'.v?,  ii-ivie  fitting  am!  fome  dancing 
around  them  j  the  uncouth  rultick  mu- 
fick  enlivened  their  dance,  and  the  mafic 
of  care  was  nor  on  then  faces. 

'nyr  enquired  the  caufe  of  their 
mirtji. 

*  What!'    faid  an    ancient  female, 
'  though  you  are  a  flrai  ger  in  Tara- 
'  pa] an,  and  know  not  that  the  feaft  of 
'  Tigris  is  celebrated  by  thele  nightly 

*  fires,  yet  mull  yc,-»  now  learn,  that 
'  no  liranger  comes  but  to  partake  of 
'  our  joy,  nor  departs  till  the  fires  are 

*  ext'.nft.' 

«  A.K1  how  long/  faid  Mifnar,  •  doth 
«  this  1'cail  laft?' 

*  This,'    anfwered  the  old  womcm, 
«  is  the  third  night,  and  thefe  fires  muft 
'  blaze  yeteleven  nights  and  days  more, 
«  during  which  time  the  ax  is  not  f«:tn 
'  in  the  hand  of  the  forefter,  .nor  doth 
'  the  bow  twang  in  the  woods  <  f  T;t- 
'  rapajan;  neither  may  he  which  feeth 
<  thele  rites,  depart  till  they  be  ful- 
«  filled/ 

Mifnar  was  thunderflruck  at  this  re- 
lation j  and  ere  he  could  anlvvcr,  the 
crowd  gathered  aicund  him. 

'  Lome,'  laid  he  that  appeared  to  be 


hicf,  «  let  us  initiate  this  ftrangej-  m 

our  rites ;  bring  hither  the  fkin  of  the 

tygcr,  and  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and 

the  lance,  and  the  bow  that  twangs 

not  in  the  woods  of  Tarapajan  during 

thefe  nightly  feltivals.' 

Then  did  one  bring  the  flcinof  a  ty- 

ger,  and  threw  it  over  the  (boulders  of 

Mifnar  5  and  another  came  with  the  paw 

of  a  lion,  and  hung  it  before  him;  and 

a  third  brought  a  iance,   and  put  it  in 

Mifnar's  right-hand  j  and  a  fourth  flung 

a  bow  on  his  bread.     Then  did  all  the 

crowd  make  a  loud  howling,  and  danced 

around  the  aitomfhed  fuhan. 

*  Now,'    aid  the  chief,    when    the 
dance  wa*  fiiu/hed,  '  found  clu  hollow 

*  initruments  of  brat's,  which  give  no- 
'  tice  to  the  moon  and  to  t'ic  ibrs,  that 
'  this  Granger  is  about  to  fwear  not  to 
«  reveal  our  lites.     Lay  thiix  hand  o'n 

<  thy  head,'  faid  the  chief  to  the  dif- 
guifed  fultan,  '    i;d  put  thy  finger  oil 

*  tliy  moiuh,  and  fay — 

*  As  the  karlefs  night  is  dark,  as  the 

<  cave  of  death  is  dark,  fo  fljall   my 
'  thoughts  and  words  continue  in  dark- 

*  nefsconcerningthe  fetlivalof  tygers'.' 
'*  And  wherefore,'  faid  Mifnar,  '  is 

«  this  file-'v:e  impofrd?  and  what  (hall 
'  bcf; -i  him  that  fweareth  not  unto  yoil  ? 

*  Is  not  the  mind  of  man  freej  and 
'  who  fliall  offend   him  who  fecketh 
'  not  to  offend  others  ?' 

«  \Vhofoever,'  anfwered  the  -chief, 

<  ti  avelleth,  fiiould  become  obedient  to 

*  the  cuiloms  of  thofe  people  among 
«  whom  he  farrieth.' 

'  Right,'   continued  Mifnar,  <  and 

*  I  am  willing  upon  two  conditi 

*  fulfil  your  will:    fir(t,  you  fhall  all 
'  fwear,  lhat  I  be  at  liberty  to  pxirfue 
'  my  journey  on  the  eleventh  day  j  and 
'  next,  thai   I  mail  not  be  bound  to 
1  perform  aught  contrary  to  the  law  of 
'  Mahomet.1 

«  S ranger,'  replied  the  chief,  '  when 

.ire  at  liberty  to  depart,  them  (halt 

'   depart  likewiie;  but  during  this  fef- 

*  tival,  which  is  held  in  honourof  our 

*  noble  anctltor,  who  itmained  four- 
'  teen  days  in  this  foreft,  till   he  had 
«   lubdueci  a  ravenous  race  of  tygcrs, 

*  no  man  that  is  mtrrtei  lu  it,  m:'.y  ftir 

*  from    hence  till   the   fires  be  txti'n- 
«   PuifiU'd  :  for  by  fire  did  our  ancdtor 

*  drive  away  and  dclti  oy  the  tyg<  : 

:  t,]T  do 

*  wt   loi.imcmo 

continued  tjic  chki,  '.may 
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*  we  reveal  thefe  rites  to  any  one  but 

*  thofe  who  by  accident  efpy  them }  for 
'  fuch  as  are  prefent  with  us,  we  are 

*  bound  to  receive  into  our  fociety  j 

*  wherefore  we  compel  t  h(;f<.j  who  come 
'  among  us,  to  keep  in  (ilence  the  know- 
«  ledge  of  out  rites.' 

.  <  If  fuch  is  your  c.urtom,'  anfwered 
Mifnar, '  I  mall  willingly  comply;  and 
iwearto  vou,  that  as  the  ftariefs  nis;!it 
'  is  dark,  as  the  cave  of  death  is  dark, 

*  fo  mall  my  thoughts  and  words  con- 
«  tinue  in  daiknets  concerning  the  fef- 
'  tival  of  tygers.' 

As  he  uttered  thefe  words,  the  whole 
aflembly  again  danced  around  him,  till 
the  hollow  brazen  inftruments  were  or^ 
dered  to  found,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  foreft  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive the  difguifed  fultan  as  their  bro- 
ther. 

Then  the  men  one  by  one  parTed  by 
Mifnar,  each  as  he  pafled  laying  the 
hand  of  the  fultan  on  his  breaft.  Af- 
ter they  were  pafled  by,  came  the  fe- 
males alfo,  and  embraced  their  new- 
made  brother.  Thefe  Mifnar  fuffered 
to  pafs  on  without  much  reflection, 
till  among  the  youngeft,  who  lalt  ap- 
proached, he  beheld  a  beauteous  vir- 
f  in  with  downcaft  looks  drawing  near 
im,  who  leemed  afhamed  of  that  free- 
dom the  curtom  of  the  place  obliged 
her  toufe. 

At  fight  of  this  amiable  figure,  Mif- 
nar at  once  forgot  his  purpofe  and  his 
crown,  and  was  impatient  till  the  ce- 
remony   broxight   her  into  his  arms, 
where  he  would    willingly  have   held 
her  for  ever.      The  reft  of  the  females 
perceived  his  emotion  ;  and  the  chief  of 
the  feftival  approaching,  afked  Nora- 
din,  the  beauteous  fair-one,  '  Whe- 
ther  me  would   at   length   fix  her 
choice — for  in  this  place,'  continued 
he  chief,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Mif- 
iar,    '  every  lex  hath  freedom,    and 
none  are  compelled  to  take  the  hand 
they  do  not  love  :  Noradin  hath  for 
thefe  three  days  been  courted  by  all 
our  tribe,  but  the  coy  maid  hath  re.- 
fufed every  advance;    if  me  refufe 
not  you,  our  joy  will  be  the  more 
compleat,  as  then  none  of  our  com- 
pany will  be  without  his  mate.' 
Mifnar  forgetting  the  great  defigns 
of  his  heart,  waited  for  the  fair-one's 
anfwer,  and  .felt  more  fear  at  her  fi- 
lence,  than  at  the  dreadful  enchant- 
ments of  his  monftrous  enemies. 


At  length  with  blufties,  and  half- 
fmothered  words,  N.;n»din  anfwered, 
'  May  thejoyofmycoimai.LjV.com- 
'  pleat!' 

Mifnar,  in  rapture's  at  ,1'ic  fair  No-. 
raain's  preference,  took  her  by  the, 
hand  and  led  up  the  cia: ~e,  while  the' 
hollow  instruments  of  ^rafs  a  third. 
time  founded,  to  proc  a;ni  the  choic3 
of  Noradin,  the  beauteous  fair- one. 

At  the  appearance  of  day,  each  re- 
paired to  the  cottages  around,  and 
Mifnar  and  Noradin  were  led  i,y  the 
chief  to  a  fpot,  where  fhortly  the  whole 
aflembly  built  them  a  cottage  of  bam- 
boo and  the  leaves  of  the  plantain. 

Asfoon  as  they  were  retired,  Nora- 
din  taking  Mifnar  in  her  hand,  aflced 
him,  whether  fhe  deferved  his  con- 
ftant  love,  for  the  choice  fhe  had 
made. 

Mifnar,  fomewhat  ftartled  at  her 
queftion,  afked  what  were  the  cuf- 
toms  of  her  tribe. 

'  For  ten  days,'  anfwered  the  ami- 
able Noradin,  '  I  fhall  be  with  thee, 
and  on  the  eleventh,  if  our  choice 
be  fixed,  the  chief  will  lead  us  to 
him,  who  readeth  the  Koran,  that 
our  vows  may  be  pledged  in  his  pre- 
fence ;  during  this  interval,  my  fa- 
therVfriends  will  attend  us,  that  in 
caie  you  refufe  me,  I  may  return  a 
virgin  to  their  arms  j  nay,  even  now 
are  they  building  their  huts  around 
us.' 

Mifnar  was  much  chagrined  at  thefe 

words,  as  in  his  heart  he  expefted  the 

full  enjoyment  of  his  beautiful  rnif- 

trefs,  and  his  mi; id  now  turned  upon, 

the  great  bufinefs,  he  had  to  ^orform; 

*  But,'  faid  he  to  himfelf,  to  \\  hat  pur- 

<  pofe  is  it  to  think  of  my   kingdom 

or  my   pilgrimage,  fince  I  am  here 

detained  ar.d  watched  by  a  let  of  fa- 

vage  forefters,  wlio  acknowledge  no 

law  but    their    own   will :   it  is  the 

part  of  prudence,  then,  to  bear  with 

patience  and  eafe  the  misfortunes  of 

life.     I  will  indulge  myfelf  with  this 

amiable  female,  till  the  days  of  my 

confinement  are  at  an  end.'     Then 

urning  to  the  fair  Noradin,  the  ful- 

an  laid,  '  O  thou  joy  of  life,  I  will 

wait  with   patience ;  nevertheleis,  I 

would  that  the  hours  of  anxiety  were 

fhorter,  and  that  the  dawn  of  my 

happinefs  would  this  moment  arife.* 

*   Say,   then,'     anfwered  Noradin, 

«  thou  on  whom  my  thoughts  hang, 

Ma 
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*  (hall  the  compliince  of  thy  beloved, 

*  fix  my  lovely  wanderer  for  ever  in 
«  thefearms  ?* 

Mifnar  was  confounded  at  the  re- 

Sueft  of  his  fair  companion,  and  his 
eart  recoiled  at  her  words. 
'  What,'  faid  the  fultan  to  himfelf, 
mall  I,  for  the  cafual  gratifications 
of  my  paffion,  give  up  the  glories  of 
my  father's  kingdom  and  the  vice- 
regency  of  Mahomet !  Or  fhall  I 
baleiy  betray  that  love  which  is  prof- 
fered me,  and  for  a  few  days  plea- 
fare,  imbitter  fair  Noradin's  future 
cup  of  life!  No,*  faid  he  aloud, 
urningtohis  amiable  millrefg,  '  ne- 
ver let  the  man  of  integrity  deceive 
the  foft  heart  that  means  him  hap- 
pinefs.  Forgive  me,  all -beauteous 
Noradin !  but  the  volumes  of  my 
fete  are  open,  and  the  prophet  of  the 
faithful  will  not  permit  me  to  in- 
dulge here  the  fecret  affections  of  my 
mind;  though  the  foul  of  thy  (lave 
will  be  torn  and  divided,  yet  muft 
he  depart  with  the  expiring  fires  of 
your  feftival/ 

*  Bafe,  cold  and  fenfelefs  wretch,' 
faid  the  falfe  Noradin,  (as  the  beau- 
teous vifion  van i(hed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  fultan,  and  he  beheld  the  In- 
chantrefsUlin  before  him)  '  call  not 
*  thy  frozen  purpofe  virtue,  but  the 
green  fruits  of  unripened  manhood  j 
beauty  is  ever  fuperior  to  prudence, 
and  the  extalies  of  love  are  trium- 
phant over  the  powers  of  realbn  ;  but 
thhu  art  iufceptible  of  neither  love 
nor  beauty,  and  therefore  not  thy 
prudence  but  my  folly  hath  faved 
tliee,  who  threw  a  taltelefs  bait  in 
the  paths  of  thy  pilgrimage.  How- 
ever, what  nature  would  permit,  I 
have  obtained  j  and  though  thou  art 
efcapedj  puny  animal  as  thou  art, 
from  the  power  of  my  enchantments, 
yet  (hall  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of 
India  feel  my  icourge.  Proceed 
then,  fuperftitious  reptile,  on  thy 
tame  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  while 
Horam  feels  the  vengeance  of  my 
arm  in  the  fultry  defarts  of  Ahajah.' 
As  flie  fpake  thus  (he  ftretched  out 
her  wand,  and  the  fires  and  the  foref- 
ters,  and  the  Inchantrefs  Ulin,  difap- 
peared  from  the  fight  of  the  aftoniftied 
fultan. 

The  fultan  immediately  proftrated 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  gave  glory 
i£  Mahomet  tor  his  wonderful  efcape  ; 


and  purfuing  his  journey,  continued 
his  courfe  for  two  moons  through  the 
wide  extended  foreft  of  Tarapajan. 

During  this  time,  he  daily  examined* 
the  tablets  which  the  Vizir  Horam  had 
given  him,  but  was  very  uneafy  at 
finding  the  leaves  always  fair. 

•  Alas,'  faid  he  to  himfelf,  '  I  have 
^  trufted  to  a  bafe  man,  who  perhaps 
has  taken  this  advantage  of  my  cre- 
dulity, and  intends  to  let  the  crown 
of  India  on  my  brother's  head  !  there 
needed  not  the  powers  of  enchant- 
ment to  overthrow  me,  fince  I  hare 
betrayed  at  once  my  folly  and  my 
caufe.' 

Mifnar,  therefore,  rcfolved  to  travel 
back  to  Delly,  and  learn  the  caufe  of 
Horairfs  filence;  but,  however,  as  he 
neglected  not  to  look  on  the  tablets 
every  day,  he  at  length,  as  he  was 
examining  them  under  a  palm-tree, 
found  the  following  infcription  therein. 


•ft  Oft  AM,  THE  FA1THTUL  SLAVE  OF 
THE  SULTAN  Of  THE  EAST,  TO 
MISNAR,  THE  LORD  OF  HIS 
HEART. 

O  M  E  time  after  I  left  my  royal 
'  fultan  in  the  foreft,  while  my 
heart  wns  fad  within  my  breaft,  and 
my  eye-lids  were  heavy  with  the  tears 
of  leparation,  came  an  hafty  mef- 
fenger  from  the  outskirts  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  declared  their  approach, 
and  that  the  fouthern  provinces  had 
revolted,  and  were  added  to  the  op- 
pofers  of  the  fultan  of  the  earth. 
When  thy  (lave  was  certain  of  this 
intelligence  from  the  mouths  of  ma- 
ny, who  haftened  to  the  camp  with 
thefe  bad  tidings,  I  commanded  the 
armies  of  India  to  be  increafed,  and 
a  more  exacl  difcipline  to  be  obferved 
in  my  matter's  camp ;  and  perceiving 
that  the  enemy  hardened  to  meet  my 
fultan's  forces;  I  fhortened  the  march 
of  my  (laves,  that  the 'fatigues  of 
the  defarts  might  not  prevail  more 
againft  them,  than  the  face  and  the 
(word  of  their  enemies.  Moreover, 
I  led  thy  troops  through  the  molt 
cultivated  countries,  that  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  might  be  procured  for 
the  multitudes  that  followed  thy 
tent  with  the  greater  cafe.  But^ 
alas  !  the  prefencc  of  my  lord  is  no^ 
with  his  people,  and  the  army  mur. 
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*  mw  that  they  are  led  by  a  fultan,  who 
«  chears  not  their  labours  by  the  light 
i  of  his  perfon,  fo   that  the  hearts  of 

*  thy  people  are  withdrawn  from  Ho- 
«  ram  thy  flave,  and  the  captains  of 

*  thoufands  demand  admittance  to  thy 
'  tent,  and  accule  thy  vizir  with  evil  de- 
«  vices  againftthee,  my  lord,  the  fultan.' 

As  the  fultan  read  this  intelligence 
in  the  tablet  of  Horam,  his  heart  fail- 
ed within  him,  and  the  fight  of  his  eyes 
was  as  a  mift  before  him. 

<  O  Mifnar,  Mifnar  f  faid  he,  «  fall- 

*  ing   to    the  ground,    the    fiend   of 
«  darknefs  is  let  loofe  upon  thee  !   and 
4  the  powers  of  enchantment  fhall  pre- 
«  vail!' 

4  Yes,'  faid  Ulin  the  inchantrefs, 
who  immediately  appeared,  '  thepow- 

*  ers  of  enchantment   mall  prevail' 

*  Mifnar,  the  faithful  fervant  of  Ma- 

*  hornet,  hath  at  length  yielded  to  my 
4  power,  and  Alia  hath  given   to  my 
'  vengeance  the  wretch    that   doubts 

*  his  protection .      Crawl,  therefore,' 
continued  me,  f  vile  reptile,  on   the 

*  earth,  and  become  a  toad,  that  fuck- 

*  eth  the  poifonous  vapour,  and  that 
1  draweth  from  the  fun-beam  a  veno- 

*  mous  fire/ 

At  the  powerful  voice  of  her  en- 
chantment, the  fultan  fhrunk  from  his 
native  figure,  and  became  a  reptile  on 
the  earth.  He  opened  his  peiiiferous 
jaws,  and  the  black  venom  fell  from 
his  tongue,  and  he  trailed  his  broad, 
yellow,  fpeckled-belly,  in  the  duft. 

His  change  of  form  did  not  take  from 
Mifnar  his  memory  or  recollection  j 
he  was  fenfible  of  his  difgrace,  and  of 
the  juftnefs  of  his  fentencej  and  though 
he  could  not  fly  from  himfelf,  yet  he 
haftened  into  the  thicket,  that  he  might 
hide  his  filthy  corfe  from  the  light  of 
Heaven. 

But  the  hungry  calls  of  nature  foon 
drove  him  from  his  recefs,  to  fesk  his 
proper  food  in  the  defart.  He  crawled 
forth,  and  found  himfelf  led  on  by  a 
fcent  that  pleafed  him ;  his  fpirits 
teemed  enlivened  by  the  fweet  odour, 
stndhis  cold  feeble  limbs  were  endued 
with  a  brifker  motion. 

1  Surely,1  faid  He,  in  his  heart, 
the  bounteous  Alia  hath  not  left  the 
meaheft  of  his  creatures  withbut  com- 
fort and  joy.  The  fmell  is  as  the 
fmeil  of  rofes,  and  life  and  vigour 
are  in  thefe  attractive  paths.' 


With  thefe  thoughts  he  crawled  for- 
w*ard  into  the  thickeft  covert  j  and 
though  his  body  was  drawn  with  a  fe- 
cret  impulfe,  yet  his  mind  was  filled 
with  horror,  when  he  came  in  fight  ©f 
a  mangled  and  corrupted  body,  which 
lay  hid  among  the  bufhes. 

One  of  his  own  deformed  kind  fat 
fquatting  befide  it  j  and,  like  himfelf, 
feemed  to  defire,  and  yet  deleft  ihe  loath- 
fome  feaft. 

Mifnar,  at  the  fight  of  one  of  his 
hideous  kind,  was  filled  with  fcorn  and 
rage  ;  and  forgetting  his  prefent  tranf- 
formation,  was  about  to  drive  him 
from  the  mangled  body:  when  the  rep- 
tile opening  his  mouthj  addreifed  him 
in  the  languageof  Delly. 

'  Whether  thou  art  really  what  thy 
'  form  bcfpeaks  thee,'  faid  the  reptile, 
«  or,  like  me,  the  victim  of  enchant- 
*  ment,  anf\ver  ?' 

The  fultan,  furprized  at  this  ad- 
drefs,  and  perceiving  that  mifery  was 
not  his  portion  alone,  deiired  to  Know 
by  what  means  his  fellow  creatures 
fuffered  fuch  a  wretched  change. 

'  Since  I  perceive  by  your  fpc-ech,* 
faid  the  reptile,  '  that  one  event  has 
4  happened  to  us  both,  I  mail  not  be 

*  averfe  to  declare  to  you  the  caufe  of 
'  my  transformation  j  but  I  ihall  ex- 

*  peel    that   my    confidence    will   not 

*  be  mifplaced,  and  that  after  I  have 
'  made  you   acquainted   with  my  hif- 

*  tbry,  you  will   not  rcfule  to  reveal 

*  your  own.' 

'  A  limilitude  in  our  fates/  replied 
Mifnar,  *  has  already  made  us  bre- 
'  thren  j  andlfliould  be  unreafbnable 

*  to  aflc  a  favour  I  meant  nut  to  return/ 

«  Well,  then/  faid  he,  '  we  will  de- 

*  part  from  this  wretched  light,  into  a 
'  different  thicket,  where"  we  may  un- 

*  molelted  bewail  our  uncommon  fates  ; 
'  for  although  the  Inchantreis  LJlin,to 
'  difgrace  our  former  natures,  and   to 

*  make  us  the  more  fenfib.e  of  our  pre- 
'  fent  deformity,  obliges  us,  by  a  mi* 
'  ferable  attraction,  to  meet  daily  be- 

*  fore   this    horrid  ipe6lacle,   yet  our 
'  food  is  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  j  for 
(  the  wicked  enchantrels  has  not  the 

*  power  to  make  us,  even  in   this  de- 
c  formed  habit,  do  th;U  .vhich  is  c«.n- 
'  trary  to  our  human  nature/ 

As  he  was  ipeaking,  came  another 
toad  to  the  corfe/. 

*   Here,*  continued  the  firft,   f  is  an- 

*  ether  of  our  brethren,  and  apother 

«  will 
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*  wiU  Toon  be  here  }  we  were  three  be- 
'  fore  you  came  among  us. — Where, 
'  O  princefs,is  the  laft  victim  of Ulin's 
'  rage  ?'  faid  he  to  the  feconcl. 

'  He  was  balking,'  arifwcred  the  fe- 
cond,  *  in  the  fan<l,but  larouzcd  him, 
'  and  he  is  now  on  his  way.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  third  arrived, 
and  as  foon  as  he  beheld  the  mangled 
body,  the  attraction  ceafed  ;  when  the 
firft  leading  the  way,  they  departed  into 
another  thicket. 

<  Here/  Taid  the  firft,  «  O  ftranger, 
we  may  reft  feciirely,  and  the  ferpettt 
cannot  annoy  us,  for  we  ;:re  leuted 
under  the  fliade  of  the  fragrant  cin- 
namon/ 

«  We  are  obl:ged  to  you  for  your 
care  of  us,'  laid  Mifnar,  *  but  I  am 
eager  to  hear  the  caufe  of  your  tranl- 
formation.'1 


TALE    VII, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MAHOUD. 

*  T  Am/  replied  the  toad,  '  the  fon  of 
1  «  a  jeweller  in  Delly,  and  my  name 

*  is  MahoucJ;    my  father,  after  a  life 
'  of  inuuftry  and  parfimony,  finding 
4  hinili.lt '  dv.  lining,  fent  forme-,   and 
4  on  h?s  d'-?th  -b*ed  faid,  "  O  Malic  tH, 
**  my  del      -.ave  been  the  days  cf 

«<  but  fuccffs  hath  attended  th> 
"  have  toiled,  that  thou  mayeft  !^;p; 
"  iown,  that  thou  mayeft  gatlu.  ;  and 
"  laboured,  that  my  Ion  m:  y  enjoy  t'ie 
"  fruits  of  my  induftry.  My  pe  f. 
"  and  comloit  hifh  been  facrino  to 
"  thine,  and  now  do  I  die, 
"  that  my  beloved  Mnhomi  will  ,.ot 
«'  be  pinched  by  poverty,  or  oppreflcd 
"  by  penury  and  want.  Happy  are 
tl  thofe  prudent  parents,  who,  like 
*'  me,  can  fmile  at  death,  and  leave 
*'  their  offspring  independent  of  the 
«  world!" 

«  Thus  faid  my  aged  father,  and  ex- 
«  pired,  and  my  tears  accompanied  his 

*  departing  fpiritj  but  thefe  foon 

'  place  to  that  ardent  curiofity,  \\h.<h 
'  drove  me  to  ekplore  tlule  richer  he 
'  had  left  me. 

*   I  opened  box  nfterbox  with  a  filent 

rr.d    \vr;s    plealed    to    t.nvl 

Rcient  to  fatisfy  even  ihe 


appetite  of  youth:  many  diamonds 
appealed  among  my  father's  wcultii, 
which  never  could  h  '  t'^e 

royal  fieve*,  and  -iiany  otlurs  of  in- 
finite value,  befutts  large  quant, 
of  gold  and    lilver;    fo   that  to  my 
youthful  judgm?nt,  there  appeared 
no  end  to  my  iv  h  s. 
*   It  was  r.."t  \>       Iciful,  tliat  being 
fo  fudJenly  ifeflion  of  thefe 

riches,  I  i!  every  plea  ft  ire 

and  diverfio-i  which  wealth  could 
purchafe.  All  who  were  tlie compa- 
nions of  ray  cJuKl  hood,  all  who  would 
court  an  un<  xpi-riericed  heart,  were 
admit' ed  to  n.y  table,  and  the  ftricl 
laws  of  M  .'lomet  were  lefs  regarded 
at-  my  hou1..,  tlian  the  rich  wines, 
which  fparkifd  at  my  feafts.  Nor 
were  the  charms  of  the  fair  forgot: 
we  ehdeavouied  to  procure  Houri's* 
if  not  as  pure,  at  lealt  as  beautiful  as 
thole  of  M-:ioniet}  and  while  our 
goblets  v.  Tilled  with  wine,  we  en- 
vied net  the  deceafed  their  rivers  of 
milk. 

«  Thus  parted  I  my  life,  among  thofe 
who  je ft  with  religion,  and  make  their 
mock  at  the  rules  of  p  uJence  and 
fobriety.  But  the  t,me  loon  came, 
when  my  hours  of  revelry  were  to  be 
ch  mged  foi  thole  of  furrow,  and 
when  I  was  fir  ft  to  learn,  that  a  fa- 
t  ;er's  prudence  will  not  lecure  a 
wirkcd  fon  from  the  (hafts  and  ar- 
rows ol  bitternefs  and  grief. 
'  My  polTeflions,  though  ample,  were 
nearly  exhauited  by  ignorance  and 
extortion;  my  jewels  were  gone;  un- 
acquainted with  their  value,  I  had 
rather  flung  them  away  than4  fold 
them;  my  lilver  and  gold  was  be- 
come 'the  property  of  my  friends  j 
who,  when  I  applied  to  them  in  re- 
turn, were  much  more  affiduous,  if 
poflible,  in  preferving  it  from  me, 
than  I  had  been  in  fquandering  it  oil 
them  ;.lo  that  in  a  few  days,  even  the 
merchants,  who  had  been  fuch  gain- 
ers by  me,  came  now  to  demand 
fome  little  trifling  fums  that  I  had 
borrowed  of  them  j  and  being  unable 
to  pay  them,  they  feiztd  my  fu mi- 
ni; e,  and  (tripped  me  of  my  clothes, 
to  fatisfy  their  cruel  demands. 
'  In  this  fituation,  I  was  turned  out 
of  my  own  doors,  by  thofe  whom  J 


•}  way  of  duty,  all  jewels  \yhich  are  found  in  the  mines  too  large 
.../fy^.i.a  Jicve  of  a  particular  foe. 

9  had 
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*  had  received  a  thoufand  times  in  my 
c  arms,  and  fpurned  at,    like  a  dog, 

*  by  ihjtl'  whom  I  h:>d  rneiLd  to  my 
'  bofom. 

1  Stung  by  reflection  j  on  my  former 
'  fojli**,  aad  ignorant  where  to  fly  for 
*•  fheiu  •,  i  covered  myil-lf  with  ibme 
«  few  rags  that  had  ;>een  caft  to  me, 
<  and  tat  dovvn  before  the  houfe  of  a 
'  nch  young  m.in .  who,  like  myfelf, 
'  feemed  to  be  fqiidndering  his  wealth 

*  on  the  fcumof  the  earth. 

'  Bennaikar,  101-  that  WAS  his  name, 
'  fooir  oame  forth,  with  (ii*  minftrels 
'  and  imgers  a  --iis  h.:tis,  and  feeing 
'am  -jra"bic  ri.,ure  before  his  doors, 

*  lie  afk^d  wh.-.r  i  wantid. 

«  I  UvM  him,  that  once,  like  himfelf, 
f  I  gave  life  to  the  d  ince,  and  mirth 
'  to  my  friends ;  but  that  want  of  cau- 
'  tion  nad  been  the  cauie  of  my  ruin, 
'  and  too-  much  confidence  on  thofe 
f  who  leaft  defer ved  my  favour. 

*  Several  of  his  friends  hearing  this, 
'  -would  have  driven,  me  from  his  pre- 


u  and  infincere :  this  man  albne  re- 
"  fqfes  my  proffered  love,  unlefs  he 
"  can  return  itj  and  this  man  alone 
*'  is  worthy  of  my  efteem." 

*  The  friends  of   Bennafkar  were 
thunderftruck  at  his  words,  and  re- 
newed  their   proteftations}    but    he 
commanded    his   fervants   to    drive 
them   from   his   houfe,    and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  he  led  me  into  an 
inner,  but  fumptuous  apartment. 

*  As  foon  as  we  arrived  there,  I  pro- 
«  ftrated  myfelf  at  his  feet,  and  mid, 
"  Let  not  my  lord  be  angry  w.ith  his 
"  fervant !  but  thou  halt  not  told  me 
*'  what  iervice  thou  wilt  expect  front 
"  me.'* 

'*  All  that  I  require,'1  anfwere4 
'  Bennafkar,  "  is,  that  you  difclofe 
ft  not  to  any  one  what  you  hear  or  fee 
"  tran failed  in  my  houfe." 

"  My  lord,"  anfwered  I,  "  of  what 
«f  fervice  can  I  be  to  you  by  fuch  a 
"  compliance?  If  lam  iilent,thy  flave$ 

may  fpeak,  and  I  mall  be  Warned 


f  ftnce,     faying  it  was    unfit   fuch  a     "  for   their  infincerity.     I  pray  thee 

let  me  return  to  my  rags,  and  fet 
me  not  in  a  place  where  thy  vaffaU . 
will  be  tempted  to  ruin  me  in  thy 
favour." 

"  Your  anfwer,"  faid  Bennafkar^ 
is  the  anfwer  of  a  prudent  man:  but 
fear  not  j  I  cannot  do  without  you* 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  refufe  my 
proffered  love.  What  you  will  fee, 
none  will  fee  befides  you,  therefore 


*  wictch   .liould  even  enjoy  the  blef- 

*  Jings   cf   the  air.      But   Bennafkar 

*  would   not  furfer  it,   and  afked  me 

*  whether  the  infincerity  of  my  friends, 

*  had  learned  me  to  be  fmcere  to  others. 
«  I  anfwered    him,  that  I  had  ever 

*  been  fmcere,  even  to  thofe  who  were 
'  undeferving,  and  that  I  had  rather 

*  die  than  betray  my  friend. 

"  If  what  you  fay  is  true,"  faid 

*  Bennafkar,  "  I  will  try  you :  go  in, 
f '  and  my  fervants  mall  clothe:  you,  and 
"  you  (hall  live  with  me;  I  only  afk 
<«  in  return,  that  you  never  difclofe  to 
"  any  one  what  you  hear  or  fee  tran- 
**  faded  in  my  houfe." 

"  Sir,"  aniwered  I,  <l  your  offer  is 
<*  gracious,  and  befper-ks  your  gene- 
**  rous  intentions :  but  1  do  not  chufe 
*f  to  live  on  another's  bounty,  without 
<*  I  can  make  myfelf  ufeful." 

«'  That,"  anfwered  Bennafkar,  "  you 
€l  may  do,  if  I  find  I  cantruityou.  I 
•'  have  long  been  in  fearch  of  one  I 
"  could  truft.  I  want  fuch  an  one, 
"  but  cannot  find  him." 

'  The  friends  of  Bennafkar  then  fur- 

*  rounded  their  lord,  and  each  con- 
'  fufedly  offered  their  fervices  to  him. 

"No, "faid  the youngman," though 
<{  I  appear  unthoughtful  in  your  eyes, 
"  O  fervile  race  of  flatterers  !  yetknow, 
"  to  all  your  confufions,  that  I  have 
V  tried  you  all,  and  find  you  tiifiing 


n 
<( 

"  none  but  yourfelf  can  be  unfaithful 
"  to  me. 

*  On  this  affurance,  I  accepted  the 
'  bounteous  offer  of  Bennafkar,  and  the 
'  flaves  led  me  to  the  bath,  and  I  wafh- 

*  ed,  and  was  perfumed  and  arrayed 
'  in  a  veftment  of  my  lord's. 

«  Bennafkar  was  impatient  to  fee  me  j 
'  and  as  I  was  led  into  his  pretence, 
«  the  young  man  haftened  to  meet  me, 
'  and  folding  me  in  his  arms,  he  faid, 
<e  May  I  at  length  meet  a  friend  I 
'.<  can  truft  !"  And  I  anfwered, 
"  May  Mahoud  be  the  friend  of  thy 
'*  bofom  !" 

'*  Bennafkar  then  led  me  into  ano- 

*  ther   apartment,  and  meats  were  fet 
«  before  us,    and  he  ordered  the  fe- 
'  males  that  dance,  to  come  and  en" 

*  tertain  us. 

"  Women,"  faid  Bennafkar,  as  we 

'  were  eating,  "  are  the  fweetners  of 

«  life:" — ««  Rather,"     anfwered    I, 

<f  they  are  the  curies  of.  life.     But  for 

"  thefc, 
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««  thefe,  Mahoud  had  Mil  fleptfecure, 
*'  and  the  will  of  his  father  had  prof- 
«»  percd." 

"  What,"  anfwered  Bennafkar,  "  is 
"  my  friend  able  to  whhftand  the 
"  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  lovely 
"  invitations  of  the  charmer  !  then," 
'  continued  he,  ««  thou  mayeft  indeed 
*'  become  my  friend,  for  he  who  can 
"  conquer  love,  ismafterof  thecarth." 

"  Not  fo,"  aniwcrcd  I':  "I  do  not 
«'  fay  I  have  conquered  ;  far  otherwife, 
"  I  have  been  conquered}  and  the 
"  wounded  dread  and  loath  the  fpcar 
"  and  the  fword." 

"  But,"  faid  Bennafkar,  "  thefe  are 
"  common  forms;  to  flight  theff  is 
««  tafy,  but  I  will  lead  thee  where  thou 
(f  mu ft  be  fubdued." 

"  Lead  me  not,"  anfwered  I,  "O 
««  Bennafkar,  I  fhall  receive  no  plea- 
**  fure,  though  thou  let  before  me  the 
"  fultanas  of  Delly,  and  the  female 
*'  thou  loved  may  be  difguttcd  at  my 
"  indifference." 

"  Reft  fatisrkd,"  faid  Bennafkar, 
with  a  fmile,  "  I  meant  but  to  try 
*'  thee;  thefe  dancers  fuffice  me,  I  co- 
"  vet,  not  the  trouble  nor  the  parade  of 
**  more  coftly  females.  But  I  fee  thou 
**  art  moved,  let  us  walk  into  the 
*'  orange  grove,  and  enjoy  thebreeze." 

*  Thus,  for  fome  time,  I  fpent  my 
'  hours  with  the  agreeable  Bennaflcar  ; 

*  every  day  we  varied  our  enjoyments, 

*  and  were  mutually  fatisfied  with  each 
e  other. 

«  I  had   now  been   with  my  friend 

*  eighteen  days,  and  no  interruption 
'  was  given  to  our  friend/hip;  when, 
'  on  the  nineteenth  morning,  Bennafkar 

*  appeared  with  a  clouded  vifage. 

«*  What,"  inid  I,  "  my  lord',  is  the 
•*-'  caufc  of  your  grief  ?  Shall  not  Ma- 
"  houd  fhaie  alike  with  you  the  fmiles 
"  and  the  frowns  of  Alia  ?" 

"  Is.it  not,"  faid  Bennafkar,  "  O 
iC  Mahoud,  the  full  of  the  moon  >" 

"  Jt  is,"  replied  I,  with  a  fmile; 
"  but  doth  Bennafkar  intend  to  chaugt 
**  with  that  fluctuating  planet  ?" 

««  O  Mahoud,  faid  Bennalkar,  "the 
"  fate  of  thy  friend  is  dependant  on 
*4  th^  caprice  of  the  (Hrs,  to- night  nuift 
?*  )  put  thy  utmoft  friendlhip  to  the 
"  trial !  if  Mahoud  pn<ve  infmcere, 
*'  then  is  Bcnnatkar  curled  among 
'•'  men.  If  thv  heart  is  not  rirm  now, 
'.*  while  there  is  time  depart.  But 
*  why  mould  I  dowb'  MK-C,  furcly  Ma- 


«  houd  is  of  the  fons  of  the  faithfuf . 
'  What  mult  I  fay!  leave  me  Ma- 
«'  houd,  leave  me:  nay,  if  thou  de- 
"  parteft  where  fhall  I  find  thy  fellow ' 
"  and  the  prefence  of  a  friend  is  nc- 
"  cefTary  to  my  quiet." 

«  Then  anfwered  I,  ««  Fear  not,  Ben- 
"  naflcar,  Mahoud  may  be  unhappy, 
"  but  he  cannot  be  unjuft.  But  what 
'*  is  this  dreadful  trial,  thai  obliges 
"  Bennalkar  toiufpeft  his  friend?" 

<c  True,"  faid  Bennalkar,  "  Ma. 
"  houd  is  undeferring  of  fuf^kion ; 
"  let  us  wait  till  the  fun  fink  from 
"  the  flcies,  and  tlie  fhrs  return  with 
"  their  glimmering  light." 

'  Bennaflcar  then  proceeded  to  the 
'  bath,  and  arrayed  himfelf  in  a  coft- 
'  ly  robe,  and  defired  me  to  do  the 
«  fame. 

*  I  obeyed  my  friend,  and  we  met 
'  in  the  falcon  together. 

"  Alas,"  faid  Bennafkar,  as  we 
met,  •«  how  can  I  requeft  my  friend 
"  to  wear  the  image  of  deformity  ?" 

"  What  image  of  deformity/'  faid 
I,  ««  wiuft  Maioud  wear?  All  ap- 
<c  pearancesare  to  Mahoud  alike,  and 
"  the  fevcrer  t^ie  trial,  the  more  fliall 
"  I  commend  -thy  friendfliip." 

"  Then,"  faid  Bennafkar,  pulling 
out  a  pot  of  black  ointment,  "  thou 
"  muft  furTer  me  to  difguife  thy  .face 
'.'  with  this  ointment,  Mahoud  to- 
"  night  muft  perfonate  a  black  flave." 

'»  Is  fnch  a  trifle,"  faid  I,  «  the  teft 
t{  of  friendihip  !  give  me  the  oint- 
"  mcnt,  and  furniih  me  with  the  habit 
"  of  a  Have." 

"  The  habit,  anfwered  Bennafkar, 
"  is  ready,  and  all  is  ready;  but  you 
"  mult  not  as  yet  difguife  yourfelf,  left 
"  my  flavts  ubluve  us.  Come,  let  us 
"  for  the  preieut  enjoy  ourlelves,  and 
"  when  night  approaches,  Bennafkat' 
"  will  rely  on  the  friendfliip  of  Ma- 
"  houd." 

*  The   flaves  then  brought  us  the 
'  coitiy  viands  of  Delly,  but  Bennafkar 
'  remained  ,  n;l  leemcd  not  to 

*  ]-(tIih  the  dainties  be- fort  him. 

*  I  endeavoured  all  1  could  to  divert 

*  his  melancholy,  I  imiled ;  I  fling  bc- 

*  tote    him;  the   dun<  intro- 

*  duccd,  and  the  mufick  attempted  to 

*  dillipate  his  gloom;  but  Bennafkar 

*  {till  remained  mute,  and  his  thoughts 

*  could  not  be  recalled   by  the  enter* 
«   taisumr.f  of  his  llav^s. 

«  The  mufick  continued  till  night, 
1  wkcn 
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*  "when    Bennaflcar    commanded    the 

*  Haves   to    withdraw,    and    taking   a 

*  lamp  in  his  hand,  he  led  me  through 
'  a^O)>g  variety  of  apartments.' 

"  Mahoud,"  faid  he,  "  as  he  went 
"  along,  has  never  yet  feen  the  won- 
'*  ders  of  my  palace." 

««  Mahoud,"  anfwered  I,  "  is  hap- 
"  py,  my  lord,  to  fee  the  -wealth  of 
"his  friend  5  but  he  is  not  inquifitive 
•'  to  explore,  unbidden,  the  fecrets  of 
M  another." 

'  As  I  fud  this,  we  arrived  at  a 
'  fmall  vaulted  room,  from  the  centre 
'  of  which  hung  a  lamp,  which  Ben- 
'  nafkar  trimmed,  and  put  out  that 
4  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,"  faid  he,  "  Mahoud,  en- 
"  ter  that  clofet  which  is  oppofite  us, 
4*  and  put  on  the  flave's  diefs  which 
'«  you  will  find  there,  and  anoint  thy 
"  face  and  thy  hands  with  this  black 
"  ointment." 

*  I  immediately  obeyed  Bennafkar, 
<  and  in  a  ihort  time  I  came  forth  ar- 
'  rayed  like  a  flave. 

"  Kind  Mahoud,"  faid  Bennafkar, 
**  thou  art  excellently  difguifed;  now 
«  obey  with  filence,  and  itand  as  a 
*'  mute  before  his  lord." 

'  I  folded  my  arms,  and  nodded  af- 
'  fentj  at  which  Bennaflcar  fmiled. 

"  Take  hold,  Mahoud,"  faid  he, 
**  of  that  ring  of  iron,  which  is  faft- 
"  ened  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
"  pull." 

*  I   obeyed,    and   a  little  trap-door 
'  came  up.     I  looked  down  and  per- 
'  ceived  a   woman   in   rich   veftments 
'  half  buried  in  the  earth. 

*  I  fliuddered  at  the  light,  and  was 

*  falling  backward  j   when   Bennaflcar 
«  ftruck  me  with  a  chabouc*,  which 

*  he  drew  from  his  bof  >m,  and  faid, 
^  Villain,  if  thou  fail  me,  I  ftiall  ufe 
"  thee  as  my  flave."" 

'  Although   I   was  enraged   at  the 

*  blow,  yet  I  remembered  my  promife, 

*  and  returned  to  the  trap  door. 

"  Slave  !"  faid  Bennaflcarj  «  dig  that 
"  female  out  of  the  ground,  the  fpade 
*•  and  the  mattock  are  hidden  under 
«'  the  floor." 

'  I  immediately  jumped  down,  and 

*  found  the  tools,  and  began  to  workj 
'  but  neither  my  fear  nor  my  labour 

*  could  prevent  my  fixing  my  eyes  on 

*  the  lovely  female,  who  ieemed  as  one 
«  dead, 

'  As  foon   as  I  had  removed  tha 


*  earth  from  the  female,  which  I  did 
'  with    great    care,    Bennaflcar    com- 
'  ma  tided  me  to  lift  the  body  into  the 
'  apartment,  ar.d  gave  me  a  phial  of 
'  clear  blue  liquor,  and  ordered  me  to 
'  pour  it  into  her  mouth,  while  be  re- 
'  tired  into  the  clofet. 

*  I  willingly  obeyed  Bennafkar,  and 
'  haftened  to  pour  down  the  liquor, 

*  while  Bennafkar  retired. 

f  As  foon  as  the  liquor  was  down, 
'  the  lovely  female  began  to  move, 

*  and  in  a  fliort  time  fhe  opened  her 
'  languiftiing  eyes,   and  carting  them 

*  upon  me,  flie  flirieked  out,  and  clap* 

*  ping  her  hands  together,  fhe  cried, 
"  O  Alia,  defend  me!" 

'  Bennaflcar  at  the  fame  time  fpoke 

*  as  follows,  from  the  clofet  where  he 
'  was  concealed. 

"  Hemjunah,"  faid  he,  <c  are  you 
"  as  yet  difpofed  to  yield  yourfelf  to 
"  the  will  of  Bennaflcar,  or  muft  w«s 
"  ftill  experience  the  evils  of  oppofite 
"  enchantment}  for  although  Ma- 
"  coma  will  not  permit  me  to  fee  you 
"  without  depriving  you  of  fenfation, 
"  and  me  of  defire,  yet  will  Qlin  ftill 
"  fubjecl  you  to  her  imperial  will." 

"  Wretch!"  anfwered  the  fair 
1  ft  ranger,  "  I  fear  not  the  powers  of 
u  your  accurfed  magick,  for  Macoma 
"  has  affured  me,  that  you  lhall  not 
"  be  able  to  over- power  me  without 
*'  my  own  confentj  and  Mahomet, 
"  though  for  a  time  he  permits  this  en- 
"  chantment.  will  at  length  afluredly 
"  deliver  me." 

"  Then,"  anfwered  Bennaflcaf, 
"  muft  the  lafti  of  compulfion  iflue 
"  forth. — Here,"  continued  he,  "  flave 
"  Mahoud,  inflift  fifty  laflies  on  that 
"  obdurate  female." 

'  I  took  the  chabouc  from  Ben- 
'  naflcar,  and  began,  with  trembling, 
'  my  ill-fated  tafk»  curfing  inwardly 
'  my  own  blind  compliance,  in  pro- 
(  mifing  to  obey  a  monfter  and  not  a 
«  friend, 

'  As  the  lafh  touched  the  beauteous 
'  Hemjunah,  (he  made  the  vaulted 

*  roof  re-echo  with  her  cries  j  nor  did 
«  my  heart  feel  lefs  fenubly  the  ftrokes 

*  which    I    gave    than  her   own:    the 

*  tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks,  and 
'  I  prayed   inwardly   to  be   delivered 

*  from  the  curfed  taflc,  and  was  never 

*  more  happy  than  when  it  was  com- 
«  pleated. 

««  What,"  faid  Bennaflcar,  from  the 


A  chabouc  is  a.  large  wKip, 


clofet, 
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*  clofet,    "  what  doth  Hemjunah  now 
««  lay  to  my  de-fires?" 

"  The  hard-hearted  and  the  cruel," 
'  faid  Hemjunah,  faintly*  "areihelaft 
«'  to  win  the  loft  affe&ions  of  a  fe- 
"  male  heart;  rather  let  me  die,  than 
««  be  the  property  of  the  vile  Ben- 
«  nafkar." 

*«  If  fo,"  faid  he,  coming  from  the 

*  clofet,    "  die;    for  the  prelent  I   re- 
"  iign    my   power;    let  Macoma  hide 
*<  the  again  in  the  duft  of  the  earth." 

*  Bennafkar   did   no   fooner  appear, 
'  than   the  beautiful  Hemjunah  again 

*  feemed    to    die   away  ;     and    imme- 

*  cUately   a    luffing   noife   was    heard, 
'  and    an  ugly  dwarf  arofe  from  the 
«  trap- door,    and    took    the   body    of 
*'  Hemjunah,  replacing  it  in  the  earth, 

*  and  the  trap-door  was  doled  with  a 
'  roaring  noife. 

*  Bennafkar   then    beckoned    me  to 
'  follow  him;   and   he  led  me  to  the 

*  bath,  and    bid   me   wafn,   and   after 
«  return   to   the  faloon  in   my   proper 
"  veftments. 

.  '  I  was  fo  furpn'zed  at  the  wonders 
'•  which  I  had  feen,  that  I  hardly 

*  knew  what  I  did.     However,   in  the 

*  bath  I  had  time  to  recolleft  myielf ; 

*  but  recollection  was  of  little  fervice, 
'  for   reflection    rather   increafed  than 
'  cleared   my    confuiion.       One    mo- 
'  ment  I  refoived  to  apply  to  the  cadi, 
'  and    declare    every   circumftance     of 
<  the  horrid  adventure.     The  next,  I 
«  vi as  awed    by   the   thoughts  of   my 
'  rafh  and  imprudent  vows  of  fecrecy. 
«i  Benn:-.;k.ir,"    faid   I,    "  has    for   a 
"  month  appeared  as  an  angel   before 
**   me;    but  one  bafe  action    has  de- 
«J  formed  all  his  former  purity.     How 

"  can  I  reconcile  thefe  inconfilicncifs! 
"  Can  he,  who  is  the  tendereit,  the 
«<  belt  of  friends,  be  alfo  the  vileft 
**  and  molt  cruel  of  mankind  !  Is 
"  there  not  enchantment  employed 
"  againft  him,  and  may  not  this  pruin- 
*'  tom  be  employed  to  deltroy  him  ! 
«'•'  What,"  faid  1  again,  recolieftmg 

*  myfelf,  "  can  aught  excufefuch  hor- 
"  riil  barbarity,  exerciled  upon  the  moft 
<c  perfeft  of  her  fex  !    What  cruelties 
"  Inve   I    not   feen;     nay,    ari'l    been 
"  forced,    through    my    own    impru- 
"  dence,    to    tranf.tfl!     Plow   d\\\   my 
'*  heart  bleed   within   me  at  her  pierc- 
11  ing  cries  !   how  did  it  curie  the  h.in.ls 
"  which    wi-re    the   br.fe    miiiiilcr.-;    <>f 
*'•  iuch  uninanly  crutity  I    I  ii.ive  I. 

"  acceflary  to  the   torture  of  a    :;:uit 


'«  beautiful  female}  one  too,  who  call- 
"  ed  on  the  perfect  Alia  to  deliver  her, 
"  1  have  been  the  instrument  of  a 
"  mean  revenge  on  an  helplefs  wo- 
"  man,  and  now  I  yet  delay  to  in- 
"  form  the  cadi  of  the  vilianies  of  this 
"  houfe  of  enchantment." 

*  I   refoived    immediately   to    repair 

*  to  the  cadi,  and  give  him  a  full   in- 

I  formation  of  the   forcenes   of  Ben- 
'  nafkar. 

1  I  haflened  out  of  the  bath,  threw 

*  my  veftments  over  me,  and  advanced 
'  to  the   door.     ««  But,"  faid  I,  as  I 

*  went  along,    "  what  am   I   about   to 
"  do!   I   mall  forfeit  my  faith,  with- 

II  out    ferving   the    diUieffed.       Ben- 
"  nafkar  expects   me    in  the    faloon; 
"  and  when  he  finds  that  I  am  gone 
*'  forth,  he  will,  by  the  power  of  his 
"  art,  lecret  the  beautiful  female  from 
"  the  eyes  of  the  cadi.     1  have  been 
"  the  gueft  of  Bennafkar  a  month,  and 
"  never,    till  this   day,  did  I  perceive 
"  the  rooms  through  which  I  was  led 
"  to   that  deteftable  aft    of    cruelty  j 
"  nay,  Bennafkar  himfclf  was  obliged 
"  to  wait;    he  was  impatient  till  the 
"  full    of  the   moon,     and    opprefTed 
"  with  forrow  and  care  when  it  arofe. 
"  I   will,    therefore,   for    the    prefent, 
"  return  to  Bennafkar,   and  will   put 
"  on    the    face   of   chearfulnefs,    and 
"  make  my  countenance  to  mine  before 
«  him." 

*  Bennafkar  met  me  on  my  return. 
"  From  whence  cometh  Mahoud  ?'* 

«  faid  he. 

*'  I  am  juft,"  anfwered  I,  **  rifen 
<4  from  the  bath,  and  I  come  to  meet 
«*  my  friend  Bcnnaikar." 

"  Mahoud,"  :ijilwered  Bennafkar, 
<(  art  ihou  faithful,  and  wilt  thou 
<c  ever  reaiain  faithful  to  thy  friend?" 

*  The  words  of  Bennafkar  embar- 
'  raffed  me,  and  not  daring  to  anivver 
{  otherwife,  I   faid,   "  V/hy  doth   my 
"  lord  doubt  the  fincerity  of  my  heart  ?" 

"  Mahoud  then,"  returned  he,  "  is 
«  faithtul?'J 

"  He  is,"  anfwered  I,  ««  but  with 
"  an  unwilling  heart." 

*'  I  doubt  not,"  continued  Ben- 
*  nafkar,  *'  but  my  friend  is  amazed 
"  at  the  fcene  he  lately  beheld  ;  but 
"  afk  no  explanations,  let  thy  mouth, 
*<  be  ever  clofed  to  feck  or  reveal/' 

"  Then,"  anfwered  1,  <c  you  doubt 
<c  the  faithfulnefs  of  Mahoud;  ellc, 
"•  why  may  not  I  know  the  meaning 
"  of  the  wonders  1  have  fu. 

"The 
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«4  The  age  of  thy  friendship,"  faid 

*  Bennafkar,  "  is  a  month,  and  would  ft 
*'  thou  be  admitted  in  fo  ftiort  a  time 
*c  to  all  the  fecrets  of  my  heart?  For- 
«4  bear,  rafh  youth  !  and  foar  not  at 
"  the  fun,  while  thy  fluttering  pinions 
"  will  not  lift  thee  over  the  tops  of  the 
"  mountains.     A  well-tried  friend  is 
"  Bennafkar's  joy;  but  woes  and  death 
(e  are  in  the  paths  of  his  enemies." 

'  As  he  faid  this,  he  frowned,  and 
'  left  me,-  and  I  retired  to  my  cham- 

*  ber,  irrefolute  in  my  mind. 

*  As  I  entered  my  chamber,   I  per- 

*  ceived  a  final  1   book  open  on  a  defk 

*  before  the  burning   lamps.     I   went 
'  up  to  if,  and  found  it  was  the  Koran 
'  of  our  holy  law. 

'  Being  little  defirous  of  deep,  I  fat 

*  down;  and  as  I  read  concerning  the 

*  holy  cow,  methought  I  faw  the  name 
'  of  Mahoud  in  the  book. 

'  Startled  at  the  vifion,  I  looked  a- 
(  gain,  and  read  diftin&ly  thefe  words. 

"Mahoud!  Mahoud!  Mahoud! 
<4  There  is  much  good  in  the  world, 
"  but  there  is  more  evilj  the  good  is 
"  the  gift  of  Alia,  but  the  evil  is  the 
f<  choice  of  his  creatures.  Becaufe 
t{  of  man's  fin,  and  becaufe  of  the 
44  darknefs  of  his  heart,  do  the  evil 
(t  Genii  and  the  enchantments  of  wick- 
44  ednefs  prevail.  Even  now  is  Mahoud 
"  in  the  houfeofa  magician,  to  whom 
44  he  is  imprudently  bound  by  the  ties 
"  of  honour:  to  draw  back  is  mcan- 
ft  nefs,  but  to  perfift  is  fin.  When 
44  men  act  wrong,  they  fubjeft  them- 
**  felves  to  the  power  of  a  wicked 
4C  race;  and  we,  who  are  the  guar- 
((  dians  of  mortality,  cannot  inter- 
4<  pofe,  but  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
"  morfe.  Taken  by  the  crafty  difli- 
**  mulation  of  Bennaflcar,  thy  eafy 
"  foul  gave  into  his  fnares,  and  thy 
"  prudence  was  decoyed  by  the  voice 
"  of  his  mouth.  Thou  haft  promifed, 
"  at  all  events,  not  to  reveal  the  fe- 
<c  crets  of  his  houfe,  and  thou  haft 
44  unknowingly  joined  thyfelf  in  the 
*'  fellowfliip  of  tiie  wicked.  But  can 
'*  man,  who  is  bound  to  the  fervice 
"  of  Alia,  by  an  unalterable  lav/, 
"  difpofe  of  himfelf  againft  the  will 
tl  of  his  Maker;  or  can  the  worm  of 
*'  earth,  the  property  of  Heaven,  fet 
"  up  itfelf  againft  the  hand  that  form- 
"  ed  it  ?  Had  Mahoud  engaged  to  con- 
"  ceal  every  thing,  but  what  the  law 
«*  of  Mahomet  obliged  him  to  reveal, 


44  he  had  behaved  wifely;  but  te  who 
44  walketh  in  darknefs,  will  undoubt- 
44  edly  fall  into  the  pit.  Paft  errors 
44  cannot  be  recalled,  and  Mahoud 
44  .muft  learn  the  wifdom  of  experi- 
44  ence.  Under  the  refemblance  of 
44  the  Koran,  behold  the  Genius  Ma- 
44  coma  inftrucls  thine  heart.  I  per- 
44  ceive  evil  will  attend  thee,  if  thou 
44  doft  attempt  the  enlargement  cfth* 
44  Princefs  of  CarTimir;  and  yet  with- 
44  out  it,  thou  muft  ftill  continue  the 
44  fervant  of  cruelty  and  opprefTion. 
44  Chufe,  therefore,  for  yourfelf:  if 
44  injured  innocence  can  move  thee^ 
44  boldly  fuffer  in  the  caufe  of  truth, 
44  and  take  this  book  in  thy  bofom, 
44  which  mail  at  all  times  admit  thee 
44  to  a  fight  of  the  princefs;  if  not, 
44  be  ftill  the  flave  of  the  enemy  of  thy 
44  prophet." 

4  After  this,  I  looked  again  on  the 
4  book,  but  found  I  could  read  no 
4  more :  however,  I  doubted  not  to 
4  engage  in  the  fervice  of  the  princefs  j 
4  and  therefore,  taking  the  book  in  my 
4  bofom,  and  the  lamp  in  my  hand,  I 
4  went  toward  the  faloon,  fuppofing 
4  that  Bennalkar  was  afleep. 

4  I  fearched  for  the  rooms  through 
4  which  I  had  pa/Ted  before,  and  foon. 
4  perceived  the  vaulted  apartment  at 
4  the  end  of  them. 

4  I  haftened  to  take  up  the  trap-door, 
4  and  touching  the  Princefs  Hemjunah 
4  with  the  book,  I  eflayed  to  deliver 
4  her  from  her  miferable  confinement. 

4  The  .princefs  awaked  at  the  touclj 
4  of  the  book;  but  at  the  fight  of  me> 
4  fhrieked  aloud,  and  I  feared  left  her 
*  cries  fhould  awaken  Bennafkar. 

4  I  aflured  her,  that  I  was  fent  by 
4  the  Genius  Macoma  to  effecY  her 
4  deliverance,  and  that  I  abhorred 
4  every  kind  of  cruelty  which  I  had 
4  praclifed  upon  her. 

"  Alas!"  faid  me,  ftill  (bricking 
4  at  intervals,  44  your  ftory  betray? 
4C  your  wickednefs;  I  never  before 
44  faw  you,  unlefs  you  are,  as  I  fu- 
44  fpe6l,  the  magician  Bennafkar  un- 
44  der  fome  feigned  appearance:  but 
44  reft  aflured,  vile  man!  that  no  de- 
"  ceit,  or  cruelty  fiiall  ever  make  me 
4'  the  creature  of  Bennafkar.  I  will 
44  ever  perfift  in  my  hatred,  of  you, 
44  and  I  am  aflured  that  you  cannot 
44  defile  or  deftroy  me." 

«4  Moft  adorable    Pripcefs   Hemju-1 

t(  nah!"    faid  I,    profiting    myfclf 

Na    ;  4'before 
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«  before  her,  "  let  me  befeech  you  to 
«'  hear  me:  I  am  not  Bennaflcar,  nor 
«'  a  creature  of  Bennaflcar's,  but  the 
"  fervant  of  the  Genius  Macoma,  who 
"  has  inftructed  me,  by  means  of  this 
««  holy  book,"  which  I  then  pulled  out, 
«*  to  attempt  your  refcne,  and  I  am 
'*  willing  to  lay  down  my  life  for  your 
*'  fafety.  You  have  not  indeed  feen 
««  me  in  my  prefent  character,  but  this 
very  night  was 


faw  him  fall  proftrate  at  my  feet.  I 
then  no  longer  doubted  but  that  the 
Genius  Macoma  fupported  me,  and 
attributed  his  behaviour  to  her  fuper- 
natnral  power. 
"  O  Mahoud,"  faid  the  proftrate 

'  Bennaflcar,    «  I  befeech  thee  to  pity 

"  and  pardon  a  wretch  who  hath  in- 

"  jured  thee.'* 

"  Releafe,  then,"  faid  I,  "  the  Prin- 

"  cefs  of  Cafllmir;  for  while  (he  con- 


I  brought  hither  by 

«'  Bennaflcar,   under  the  fimilitude  of     "  tinues  in  this  deplorable  condition, 
"  a  flave,  and  forced,  through  a  moft     "  thy  prayers  will  be  ineffectual." 


accurfed  oath,  to  inflict  the  fevereft 
"  tortures  on  the  moft  delicate  of  her 
"  fex." 

"  Wretch!"  faid  the  princefs,  ««  I 
ft  am  now  convinced  of  thy  perfidy, 
"  allowing  thine  own  account  to  be 
"  true  j  for  what  promife  could  bind 
"  thee  to  a  cruel  action,  or  why  waft 
«'  thou  afraid  to  fuffer  thyfelf,  rather 
**  than  make  an  innocent  virgin  the 
**  fubject  of  thy  cruelties:  but  if  thou 
•'  art  truly  the  fervant  of  Macoma, 
4t  and  afhamed  of  thy  late  inhuman 
*'  deeds,  quit  the  houfe  of  the  vile 
"  Bennaflcar,  and  inform  the  cadi  of 
"  his  cruelties  and  forceries." 

<t  Rather,"  faid  I,  "  my  princefs,  Jet 
«'  me  dig  around  you,  and  releafe  you 
tf  from  this  miferable  confinement." 

"  That,"  faid  the  princefs,  "  you 
"  cannot  do,  unlefs  you  are  indeed, 
"  as  I  fufpect,  the  wretch  Bennaflcar  j 
*'  for  by  his  command  alone  can  I  be 
"  releafed.  O  fool  that  I  was,"  con- 

*  tinned  /he,  with  tears,  <'  to  liften  for 
**  a  moment  to  the  falfities  of  man  !" 

"  If  my  information,"  faid  I,  "  O 
"lovely  Hemjunah,  will  avail,  this 
"  moment  will  I  fly  to  the  cadi,  and 
«'  acquaint  him  with  your  diftrefs." 

•  I  then  haftened  to  go;  but  O  judge 
'  my  terror  and  amazement,  when 

*  I    faw    Bennaflcar    moving   through 

*  the    apartments    which    led    to    the 
'  vaulted  chamber. 

'  As  he  advanced,  Hemjunah  fliriek- 
'  ed,  and  I  was  ready  to  link;  though 
'  my  intentions  were  juft  and  good, 
'  yet  was  I  terrified  by  his  appearance; 

*  Ib  much  was  I  funk  by  the  rafh  pro- 
4  mife  which  I  had  made;  and  I  every 

*  moment  expected  the  dreadful  effects 
'  of  his  powerful  malice. 

'  As  Beonaflcar  entered  the  vaulted 
«  chambec,  I  flirunk  back  with  fear, 
'  and  d;tr><J  not  lift  up  my  eyes;  but 

*  my  tenor  was  foon  quieted,  when  1 


"  O  Mahoud,"  faid  Bennaflcar, 
"  the  friend  of  my  bofom,  the  part- 
"  ner  of  my  feciets,  although  the  pow- 
"  er  of  love  has  not  the  rule  in  thin* 
"  heart,  yet  pity  thofe  who  are  the 
IC  flaves  of  it's  dominion;  if  the  love- 
:{  ly  Princefs  of  Cafllmir  did  but  know 

"  the  purity  of  my  heart,  the '* 

"  Hear  not  the  villain  !"  faid  Hem- 
«  junah.  ««  O  fervant  of  Macoma, 
"  unlefs  he  releafe  me  from  this  de- 
IC  tefted  place;  me  he  hath  already 
"  deceived,  and  you  will  be  fubjeaed 
(<  likewife  to  his  power,  unlefs  the 
"  prudent  fpirit  of  Macoma  direct 
"  thee." 

'  Then  faid  Bennaflcar,  rifing  up, 
'  and  laying  bare  his  bofom,  "  Here, 
"  Mahoud,  ftrike,  and  end  my  mife- 
"  ries,  and  the  miferies  of  Hemjunah  j 
"  but  never  will  Bennafkar  content  to 
"  Jofe  thetreafureof  his  heart." 

"  I  will  not,"  anfwered  I,  "  lift 
"  up  my  private  arm  againft  thy  life, 
"  but  I  fhall  deliver  thee  to  the  power 
<f  of  the  cadi,  who  is  the  deputy  of 
"  the  great  Alla's  vicegerent." 

"  Give  m»,  then,"  faid  the  Princefs 
'  of  Cafllmir,  "the  book  of  the  Ge- 
•'  nius  Macoma,  that  I  may  be  de- 
'*  fended  from  the  infults  and  contri- 
"  vances  of  the  bafe  Bennaflcar." 

*  The  requeft  of  the  princefs  appear* 
1  ed  fo  realcnable,  that  I  obeyed  her, 
'  and  put  the  bock  into  her  hands. 

'  Bennaflcar,  when  I  was  leaving  the 
'  vaulted  chamber,  befbtight  me  not  to 
'  deftroy  the  friend  that  had  fupported 
•  me;  but  I  told  him,  that  Alia  wa« 
'  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  man. 

'  I  haftened  to  the  cadi;  but  as  it 
«  was  night,  his  officers  told  me  I 
'  could  not  be  heard,  till  I  informed 
'  them  that  I  had  in  my  power  a  wick- 
1  ed  magician,  who  by  his  forceries 
«  had  ftolen  the  Princefs  Cafllmir. 
'  Wlun  they  heard  this,  they  ac- 
•  quainted 
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«  quarnted  the  cadi,  and  that  vigilant 
«  magiftrate  arofe,  and  followed  me  to 
«  the  houfe  of  Bennafkar  with  his 

*  guard. 

<  As  I  entered  the  houfe  of  Bennaf- 

*  kar,  I  was  amazed  to  fee  him  ftand- 
'  ing   in  the  entrance  with  a  lamp  in 

*  his  hand:  but  my  aftoni/hment  in- 

*  creafed,  when  I  faw  him  fall  down 

*  before  the  cadi,  and  confcfs  his  guilt. 
'  The   cadi  commanded  the  guards 

'  to  feize  hira,  and  then  ordered  him 

*  to  lead  us  to  the  place  where  he  had 
«  concealed  the  Princefs  of  Caflimir. 

4  Bennaflcar  obeyed  $  but  as  we  went 
'  through  the  apartments,  he  faid  to 
4  me,  *'  Mahoud,  you  are  fenfible, 
"  that  the  Princefs  Hemjunah's  body 
44  is  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  un- 
44  covered,  therefore  prevail  upon  the 
"  cadi,  that  he  fufFer  us  to  go  before 
"  and  releafe  herj  for  my  part,  my 
4<  fins  opprefs  me,  and  I  wifh  to  re- 
'*  ftore  to  her  dignity  a  much  injured 
"  princefs. " 

44  If,"  faid  I,  "  you  will  promife 
"  to  releafe  the  princefs,  I  will  endea- 
"  vour  to  prevail  on  the  cadi  to  permit 
"  what  you  propofej  but  otherwife, 
44  let  the  whole  world  be  witnefs  of 
•*  your  accurfed  malice." 

44  O  my  friend,"  faid  Bennaflcar, 
44  accufe  me  not,  my  own  heart  perfe- 
44  cutes  me  fufficiently;  yes,  Mahoud," 
'  continued  he,  "  I  will,  as  you  re- 
"  quire  me,  releafe  the  princefs,  and 
c<  trult  to  the  mercy  of  the  cadi  j  for 
44  the  fervice  of  the  evil  Genii  will  nei- 
<*  ther  bring  me  profit  nor  peace." 

4  I  was  pleafed  at  this  repentance  of 
f  Bennafkar,  and  befought  the  cadi 

*  that  he  would  fuffer  us  to  enter  firft 
'  the  vaulted  chamber,  and  recover  the 
«  princefs  from  her  enchantment. 

*  The  cadi  acquiefced  in  my  pro- 
'  pofal,  but  ordered  the  guards  to  fur- 
'  round  the  entrance,  while  Bennaflcar 
'  and  myfelf  entered  the  chamber. 

4  As  foon  as  we  were  entered,  Ben- 

*  nafkar    feized   me   fuddenly  by   the 
4  throat,  and  before  I  could  fpeak  or 
'  recolleft  myfelf,  he  dragged  me  into 

*  the  clofet,  and  (hut  the  door  after  us. 
*f  Now,"  faid  he,  4<  villain !  receive 

*'  the  jult  rewards  of  a  perjured  heart." 
4  Saying  this,  he  fpit  in  my  face,  and 
'  threw  me  on  the  ground,  and  then 
«  flew  out  of  the  clofet,  fhutting  the 

*  door  forcibly  after  him. 

'  I  remained  for  fame  moments  ftu- 


4  pified  by  my  fall  j    but  after  a  time 
'  arofe,  and  opening  the  clofet,  I  was 

*  furprized  to  fee  neither  the  Princefs  of 
4  Caflitnir,  nor  the  magician  Bennaflcar. 

*  While  I  was  in  this  contufion,  the 
4  cadi  and  his  guards  being  impatient 

*  at  our  ftay,    entered    the   chamber, 
c  and  the  cadi  commanded  his  guards 
'  to  feize  me,  faying,    '*  Villain,  where 
(t  is  the  Princefs  of  Caflimir,  and  the 
11  man  who  revealed  thy   unrighteous 
"  aclions?" 

*  At  this  I  began  to  anfwer;  when, 

*  O  accurfed  fortune,    I  perceived  my 

*  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  Bennaflcar. 
'  I  immediately  looked  on  my  cloaths, 
c  and  found  them  changed.      In  (hort, 

*  I  doubted  not  but  that  my  malicious 
'  foe  had  transformed  me  into  his  own 

*  appearance. 

«  I  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  cadi,  and 
'  befought  him  one  moment  to  hear  me : 
'  I  acquainted  him  with  every  circum- 

*  ftance  of  my  adventures,  from   my 
'  entrance  into  the  houfe  of  Bennaf- 

*  kar,  till  that  prefent  moment.     But 
'  he    and    his   guards   laughed  at   my 
'  tale  j  however,  in  a  few  moments  htf 
'  grew  more  cool,  and  commanded  me 
4  to  deliver  up  my  friend  and  the  Prin- 

*  cefs  of  Caflimir. 

4  In  vain  did  I  call  Alia  to  witnefs 
4  the  truth  of  my  ftory.  The  cadi  was 
«  enraged  at  my  perfifting  in  the  tale, 

*  and  ordered  his  guards  to  give  me 

*  an  hundred  ftrokes  with  the  chabouc. 

*  To  add  to  my  misfortune,  Ben- 
4  naflcar    appeared  at  one  end  of  the 
'  room,   and  when  I  cried   out,    and 
4  pointed  to  him,  the  cadi,  who  faw 
4  him  not,  thinking  that  I  meant  to 
4  mock  him,  ordered  me  another  hun- 
4  dred  laflies  with  the  chabouc. 

*  Vexed  with  himfelf,  and  fubdued 
4  by  the  pain  of  my  punishment,    I 
4  fell  on  the  ground,  and  the  guards 
4  were  ordered  to  carry  me  to  the  pri- 
4  fon,  where  I  was  thrown  into  a  deep 
4  dungeon,  loaded  with  chains. 

4  The  next  morning  I  was  brought 
4  out  again  before  the  cadi,  and  car- 
4  ried  into  the  publick  hall  of  juftice. 
4  The  cadi  there  pafled  judgment  upon 
4  me,  that  I  mould  be  burnt  alive  the 
c  next  day,  unlefs  I  delivered  up  Ma- 

*  houd  and  the  Princefs  of  Caflimir. 

'  Finding  it  in  vain  to  repeat  my  de- 

4  clarations,  that  I  wns  the  real  Ma- 

4  houd,  and  that  I  fufFeted  through  the 

1  vile  enchantments  of  Bennaflcar,    I 

*  remained 
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«  remained  filent ;   but  this  was  con- 

*  ftrued  into  furlinefs,  and  I  was  or- 

*  dered    five  hundred    baltinadoes    to 
4  make  me  fpeak.     I  therefore  begged 
«  the  cadi  to  conceive  what  I  could  pof- 
'  fibly  anfwer;   fuppcfmg  my  tale  to  be 

*  true,  I  had,   I  faid,  fuffered  fcvereiy 
«  for  my   ram  promife  to  Bennafkar, 
4  and  I  mult  fubmit  to  my  fate. 

*  The  cadi  then  commanded  me  to 

*  be  carried  back  to  the  dungeon,  and 

*  that  a  large  pile  of  wood  mould  be 

*  railed  in  the  market-place,  whereon  I 
«  might  be   burnt  the  next  morning, 

*  before  all  the  people. 

4  I  ipent  the  night  in  the  utmoft  hor- 
«  ror,  and  earneftly  wiihed  that  the  fun 

*  might  never  more  behold  my  forrows. 

*  But    yet  the  night   pa  (Fed   away   as 

*  ufual,  and  the  (tars  fled  from  the  face 
4  of  day,    and  I   beheld  the  dreadful 

*  morning  of  my  execution. 

«  A  tumuitous  crowd  were  gathered 

*  together  before  the  door  of  the  dun- 

*  geon,  to  fee  me  pafs  to  my  execution  j 

*  and  as  I  was  dragged  along,  the  com- 
4  mon  people  nearly  overwhelmed  me 
4  with  (tones. 

4  As  I  advanced  to  the  pile,  I  per- 
4  ceived  the  cadi  and  his  officers  were 
4  feated  before  it,  and  that  magiftrate 
«  commanded  me  to  be  brought  again 

*  before  him  ere  I  was  bound  to  the  pile. 

44  Art  thou,1'  faid  he,  as  I  aprroach- 

*  ed  him,    "  art  thou,  wretched  magi- 
44  cian,  willing  to  bring  forth  the  prin- 
44  cefs,  or  thy  friend,  who  are  conceal- 
44  ed  by  thy  wicked  arts,  or  rnuft  the 
"  fentence  of  our  law  be  executed  upon 
"  thee?" 

4t  O  judge,"  -faid  I,  4f  fmce  my 
4<  tale  will  not  gain  credit  with  th?e, 
44  at  leait  let  me  know  by  whofe  accu- 
44  fation  is  it  that  I  am  brought  be  fere 
44  thee,  and  who  is  it  that  accufes  me 
44  of  magick,  or  of  forcery  ?  Am  not  I 
44  Bennafkar,  the  wealthy  merchant  cf 
4<  Delly,  and  where  are  my  accu- 
44  fers  ?  Who  dare  fay  aught  againft 
«*  my  fame  ?  You  came  into  my  houfe 
14  by  night,  you  feized  my  perfon,  you 
44  inflicted  on  me  the  punifhment  of  a 
44  (lave,  you  cart  me  into  a  dungeon, 
44  and  condemned  me  to  the  flame?, 
41  and  all  this  without  the  appearance 
64  of  a  (ingle  witnefs  againft  me  t 
.rtfore,  O  cadi,  I  appeal  unto 
44  the  righteoitf  fultan  of  the  eaft,  and 
41  I  hope  my  fellow  citizens  will  not 
««  ftttfer  me  :o  be  executed,  while  no 


"  proofs  of  guilt  are  brought  againfl 
4<  me." 

"  Young  man,"  anfwered  the  cadi, 
"  your  appeal  is  unnect-ilaiy,  for  I  am 
"  not  deiirous  of  destroying  my  fellow- 
"  creatures  without  a  caufe. 
"  plea  were  juft  and  pioptr,  did  net 
"  your  own  confeflion  contrndifl  your 
"  prefent  aflertiun.  Yeftmhy  you 
(i  declared  that  you  was  not  Bennaf- 
"  kar,  and  to-day  you  fay  you  arej 
"  wherefore,  out  of  your  own  lips  I 
44  haveconvicled  you  o"f  falfity;  where^ 
"  as,  had  you  really  been  Bennafkas 
44  the  merchant,  and  not  a  magician, 
"  there  had  been  r.o  need  of  two  dif- 
44  ferent  accounts  of  yourfelf." 

4  The  people  hearing  this  diftinclion 
4  of  the  cadi,  applauded   their  j 
4  and  one  and  all  cried  out,  that  I  was 
4  a  magician,  and  deferred  the  flames. 

4  The  guards  then  were  ordered  to 
e  bind  me  on  the  pile,  and  I  was  Jed 

*  up  and  fixed  to  a  port  by  the  chains 
4  which  hr.d  Keen  faftened  on  my  body 
4  the  day  before  j  and  now  amidft  the 

*  acclarnmation  of  the  people  was  the 
4  pile  kindled,  and  the  iinoke  and  the 
4  flame    funounded    the    unfortunate 

*  Mahoud. 

4  In  a  moment  the  crowd  and  the 
4  heavens  difappeared  from  my  light, 
4  and  I  found  mylelf  in  the  body  of  a 
4  toad,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  I 
4  hopped  forward  out  of  the  flames, 
4  and  with  difficulty  hid  mylelf  beneath 
4  a  ftone  in  the  Itreet. 

*  The  crowd  having  waited  till  the 
4  pile  wns  confumed,  carried  the  afhes 
4  out  of  the  city,  and  fcattered  them  in 
'  the  air,  and  I  remained  till  night  be- 
4  ne.nh  the  ftone. 

4  It  was  my  intention,  as  foon  as  it 
4  was  dark,  to  creep  out  of  the  city 
4  into  the  woods,  but  deep  overtook 
4  me  at  the  time  when  animals  retire  to 
4  their  reft  ;  and  when  I  awaked  in  the 
4  morning  I  found  myfelf  in  this  fo- 
4  reft,  where  I  remained,  during  the 
4  fpace  of  a  moon  alone,  till  thefe  two> 
4  the  miicrable  companions  of  iny  fo- 
4  litude,  were  joined  unto  me.* 

4  Your  adventures,  O  Mahoud, 
faid  the  Sultan  of  India,  '  are  won- 

*  dcrful,    and   an    excellent    leflbn    of 

•on  and  prudence  to  us  who  are 
n  f:*;c  ;   und  fince 

4  1    pa-reive    both    yum    misfoi tunes, 
4  and    in)     c.vrij    have    been    brought 

4  about 
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about  by  our  want  of  truft  and  pru- 
dence, I  (hall,  with  the  utmoft  re- 
fignation,  acknowledge,  that  the  all- 
perfect  Alia  is  ever  willing  to  aflift 
thofe  who  are  not  wanting  to  them- 
felves. 

«  But,  O  Mahoud,   fuffer  me,  ere  I 
declare  my  own  griefs,  to  afk  what 
is  become  of  the  lovely  Hemjunah, 
the  Princefs  of  Caifimir;   nor  won- 
der at  my  iblicitude,  for  the  mention 
of  her  name  brings  to  my  memory 
the  ideas  of  the  pad.     How  was  it 
poflible,  that  lovely  fair-one  mould 
be  betrayed  into  the  powers  of  thofe 
wicked  enchanters !   but  why  mould 
I  be  furprized  at  her  weaknefs,  who 
am  myfelf  the  object  of  their  malice? 
Surely,'  continued  the  fultan,   «  this 
our   companion,    whom   you    called 
princefs,  cannot  be  the  daughter  of 
Zebenezer,  the  Sultan  of  Calfimir?' 
•'  You  are  right,  indeed,  in  your  con- 
jectures,'   anfwered   Mahoud,    «  the 
Princefs  of  Caflimir  is  a  fellow-fuf- 
ferer  with  usj  and  he  who  is  on  my 
right-hand  is  Horam,  the  favourite 
of  Mifnar,  the  Lord  of  Delly.' 
«  What,'  faid  Mifnar,  tranfported, 
and    yet   at  the    fame  time   recoiling 
with  furprize,    *  is    my  faithful  Ho- 
<  ram,  alfo,  the  unfortunate  partner  of 
«  my  griefs  ?    Then  is  Mifnar,  indeed, 
«  as  the  leaf  of  autumn,  as  a  feather 
*  in  the  winds  of  oppreflion.' 

Horam  underitanding  that  his  lord 
was  before  him,  made  fuch  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  refpect  as  his  hi- 
deous form  would  permit}  and  Ma- 
houd, when  he  perceived  that  he  had 
been  fpeaking  to  the  Sultan  of  India, 
followed  the  example  of  the  Vizir 
Horam. 

Mifnar  then  turning  to  the  Princefs 
of  Caffimir,  faid — 

*  O    princefs,    whom    a  fevere   en- 
chantment has  deprived  of  the  moft 
exquiute  of  all  forms,  to  load  thee 
with   the  moft  wretched,  permit  me 
to  requeft  an  account  of  your  unfor- 
tunate  labours,    lince   you   left  the 
court    of    your    father    Zebenezer; 
that  at  leaft  I  may  indulge  my  wimes 
lor  your  recovery,  though  my  arm 

,  is  too  weak  to  work  either  my  own 
or  your  enlargement.1 

*  Moft  illuttrious  lultan,*  anfwered 
he     Princefs     Hemjunah,     «  I    (hall 

ebey  your  commands,  although  the 


<  remembrance  of  my   misfortune  is 
'  grievous,  and  the  confeffion  of  my 

*  indifcretion  mult  fill  me  with  fharne.* 
'  It  is    enough,    O   princefs,'    faid 

the  fultan,    '  to  confefs  our  faults  to 

*  Heaven,  and  he  is  the  weakeft  of  the 

*  fons  of  earth,  who  takes  pleafure  to 
«  hear  the  failings  of  others.' 

'  I  thank  Alia,'  returned  the  prin- 
cefs, *  that  my  indifcretions  are  not 

*  fuch    as    my    fultan    fufpects;    they 

*  were  indeed  the  caufes   of  my  mif- 

*  fortunes,  but  fuch  as   the  youth  of 
'  our  fex  are  very  likely  to  commit.' 

*  The  brighter  the  jewel,'  anfwered 
Mifnar,  *  the  more  confpicuous  is 
«  the  fpeck  that  deforms  itj  and  the 

*  flenderer  the  twig,    the   more  eafily 

*  is  it  fhaken  by  the  motion  of  the  air. 
'  There  is  a  delicacy  and  a  fplendour 

*  in    the    female    fex,    which    makes 
1  every  error  more  glaring  and  hurt- 

*  ful.-     But  I  doubt  not  the  prudence 

*  of  the  princefs  of  Caffimirj  her  own 

*  humility  may  efteem  that   a  crime, 

*  which  all  the  world  befide  will  rank 

<  among  her  perfections.' 

'  O  fultan,'  replied  Hemjunah, 
1  your  politenefs  cannot  extenuate, 

*  though  it  may  glofs  over  my  impru- 
«  dencej   and  while  I  am  delaying  to 
'  unfold   my  little   hiftory  to  you,  my 

*  crime  may  feem  more  black,  while 

*  hidden,  than    when   it  fliall    be  re- 

<  vealed.' 

As  the  princefs  uttered  thefe  words, 
a  dervife,  worn  wjth  age,  and  bowed 
down  by  the  years  of  infirmity,  ap- 
peared among  the  thickets  of  the 
foreft. 

Horam  immediately  recollected  the 
features  of  the  good  old  faint,  an4 
faid,  *  My  royal  mafter,  yonder  is 

*  Shemflielnar,   the   moft   pious    wor- 
'  mipper  of  Alia  among  all  the  fons 
f  of  Afia.' 

*  I    do    not   recollect   hi$   features,* 
anfwered    Mifnar:    '  came   he  not   to 
4  the  council  of  our  divan  ?' 

*  No,    my   royal    lord,'    faid    Ho- 
ram,    *  the    oppreflions   of  age   were 
f  upon  him.' 

By  this  time  Shemfhelnar  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  transformed 
company  were  feated  ;  and  falling  pro- 
itrate  before  Mifnar,  he  faid— 

'  Wonder  not,  O  prince  of  India, 
'  that  Shem(helnar,  thy  flave,  doth 

*  thus  acknowledge  his  prince,  though 

'  deformed 
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deformed  by  the  enchantments  of 
the  wicked.  Yes,  prince,'  con- 
nued  Shemlhdnar,  '  I  knew  the 
evils  that  furroumled  thee;  and  al- 
though I  was  unable  to  attend  thy 
council,  yet  I  prayed  in  fecret  to 
him  who  beftoweth  at  the  noon- 
day, that  he  would  avert  from  my 
royal  mailer  the  misfortunes  which 
threatened  to  over-power  him.  Alia 
heard  my  prayer,  as  I  lay  proftrate 
in  my  cell,  and  the  Genius  Bahoudi 
appearing,  commanded  me  to  feek 
thee  in  the  foreft  of  Tarapajan, 
whither  thy  wayward  fortune  fliould 
Jend  thee.' 

"O  Genius,"  replied  I,  «  how  (hall 
*.*  age  and  infirmity  comply  with  thy 
«*  commands  ?" 

"  Go,"  laid  Bahoudi,  touching  me 

*  with    his    finger,    "  for  llrength    is 

«£  given   thee  horn    above.     The  In- 

"  chuiurels  Ulin  hath  transformed  thy 

«*  prince  into  the  moll   hideous  reptile 

"  of  the  earth      But  wonder   not  at 

*c  the    deformity    of    his   appearance, 

"  nor  at   the    malice  of  her  who  has 

"  overpowered  him ;    for   fuch   is   the 

**  fate  of  thole  who  are  moft  exalted 

"  in  their  virtues,  that  their  enemies, 

c<  whenever  occafion    is  given    them, 

*<  will  Itrive  lo  render  them  inoft  odi- 

*(  ous.     Thy  prince  will  be,  ere  you 

arrive  in  the  foreft,   furrounded  by 

three  others  in  equal  affliction;   it  is 

permitted    thee  to  refcue  the  Sultan 

of  India,  but  the  reft  muft  wear  the 

chains  of  the  inchantrefs,  till  Ulin 

is  oo  more." 

*  But  ere  I  reftore  thee,  O  fultan  of 
my    heart,'   continued    Shemmelnar, 
fuch  are  the  words  which  the  Genius 
hath  commanded  me  to  utter  before 
thee. 

*  Religion,    O   Mifnar,    is   the  firft 
and   the  greateft   duty  of   life,    and 
the  fervice  of  Alia  and  his  prophet, 
the   fwe-teft    offering    of  a   grateful 
heart.      But    he   who   appointed    the 
ceremonies  and  Cervices  of  piety  and 
devotion,    hath     alfo    given    to    all 
their  rcipecYive  Nations  in  the  war- 
fare of  life.     How  then  fnall  we  pay 
honour   to    AHa,    if    by   complying 
with   the    fantaflical   pilgrimage*    of 
the  devotees,  we  negle6t  and  defert 
ihe    peculiar     duties    of     that    poft 
wherein  AiU  hath  placed  us  !      The 
linnet    of    Mahomet,    O   prince,    of 
wiiich    Mangelo    the    prophet     did 


prophefy,  is  it  not  that  Teal  which 
the  faithful  bear  on  their  front- 
lets, when  they  obey  the  voice 
of  reafon  and  religion  j  and  the 
girdle  of  Opakka,  with  which  Kif- 
ri  the  enchanter  is  endued,  what 
is  it  but  forefight  and  prudence,  the 
heft  allies  of  the  fultans  of  the  earth  ! 
To  fave  his  people,  my  prince  hath 
deferted  them,  and  given  away  what 
he  fought  to  keep.  When  Alia 
placed  thee  on  the  throne  of  India, 
from  thence  he  expected  to  hear  thy 
petitions;  but  as  faults  which  pro- 
ceed from  goodnefs,  though  unin- 
ftrufted,  are  beheld  with  Heaven's 
piteous  eye;  ihmfore  rife,  O  iul- 
tan,'  laid  Shemfhclnar,  and  touched 
lim,  *  rife  from  the  filth  of  the 
earth,  and  become  again  endued 
with  the  glories  with  which  Aila 
hath  endued  thee.  And  know,  that 
fuch  is  the  care  of  Mahomet  over 
thee,  that  he  hath  curbed  the  hands 
of  thine  enemies,  and  bids  thze  go 
forth  againft  them,  affined  of  this, 
that  they  fliall  not  be  able  by  their 
enchantments  to  forefee  thy  defigns, 
nor  to  over-power  thee  by  the  h<:lp  of 
their  magical  deceits,  unlefs  rhou 
yield  to  their  fnares.  Be  prudent 
and  vigilant,  and  fear  them  not. 
Only  this  is  permitted  againft  thec, 
if  thou  canlt  not  overpower  and  de- 
ftroy  them  unawares,  they  may  ufe 
their  art  to  conceal  their  eicape,  and 
avoid  thy  arm ;  therefore  be  bold  and 
quick,  and  yet  cautious  and  dilcern- 
ing,  left  when  force  avail  not,  they 
employ  fraud  to  deftroy  thee.' 


THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TAT,E 
OF  THE  ENCHANTERS,  OR  MIS- 
NAR  THE  SULTAN  OF  THE  EAST. 

AS  Shemfhelnar  finished  thefe  words, 
Mifnar  arole  in  his  jult  propor- 
tion :  but  ere  he  fpake  to  the  holy  der- 
vife  who  had  releafed  him,  he  fell  pro- 
ftrate, and  adored  the  goodnefs  of  Al- 
la,  and  of  Mahomet  his  prophet,  who 
had  thus  refcued  him  from  the  power 
of  Ulin.  Then  rifmg,  he  took  Shem- 
fhclnar  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  releafe  and  advice. 

'  Thou   haft  done  right,    O    Mif- 

'  nar,'  faid   the  dervife,    «  to  give  the 

'  greateft  honoqr  to  Alia :  but  to  him 

'  alone  belongs  all  honour,  and  Shem- 

«  Jhelnar 
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1«  (helnar  is  the  flave  of  Mahomet,  thy 
«  prophet.' 
'  And  what,'  continued  the  fultan, 
*  muft  I  not  hope,  that  it  will  pleafe 
'  the  gnat  prophet  of"  the  faithful  to 
'  releale  alib  thcle  my  fellow-  fuf- 
«  ferei s  ?* 

c  Mifnar  alone  can  .releafe  them/ 
anfwtred  the  dervife;  '  let  Ulin  perifh, 
'  and  thefe  unfortunate  perfons  (hall 
'  be  reltored  to  thee  and  themfelves; 
'  but  in  the  mean  time  they  mult  learn 
'  to  btar  their  misfortunes  with  pa- 

*  tience,    and   offer  their   prayers    for 

*  thy  fafety.     The  road   to  Delly  is 

*  through    this    defart   foreit,    and    to 

*  the    left    is    fituated    the    palace   of 
'  Ulin.      She    is    already    acquainted 
'  of  thy  transformation,  and  is  (frudy- 
'  ing   to  deceive  thee  a   fecond    time; 
'  but  beware,  O   Mifnar!    for  if    (he 

*  prevail,  death,  and  destruction  await 
«  thee.' 

Mifnar  having  received  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  dervile,  took  leave  of  his 
companions,  aiTuring  then:  that  he 
was  defirous  of  meeting  the  crafty 
Ulin  as  focn  as  poffible,  that  he  might 
either  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  his 
kingdom,  or  deliver  his  fubjects  and 
his  friends  from  the  hands  of  the  in- 
chantrefs. 

The  fultan  of  fhe  Indies  having  left 
the  dervife  and  his  friends,  advanced 
into  the  fbreft,  chewing  fome  leaves 
which  Shemfiie'nar  had  given  him  to 
fupport  him  till  he  mould  arrive  at 
his  palace. 

He  had  not  advanced  more  than  two 
days  journey  in  the  foreit,  before  he 
heard  the  violent  fhrieks  of  a  dif- 
treffed  woman,  and  at  a  diftance  faw 
four  ruffians  (tripping. a  lady,  and  beat- 
ing her  inhumanly. 

Mifnar  was  enraged  at  what  he 
faw,  and  flying  to  the  lady's  affif- 
tance,  he  bid  the  ruffians  defend  them- 
felves. 

The  ruffians  leaving  the  lady,  chofe 
not  to  encounter  the  arm  of  Mifnar, 
but  fled;  and  the  prir.ce  ftepping  up 
to  the  lady,  defired  to  know  by  what 
accident  me  fell  thus  alone  into  the 
hands  of  the  robbers. 

'  O  noble  Sir,'  faid  the  lady  in 
tears,  '  for  I  perceive  by  your  mien 

*  I    fpeak    to  no    common    friend,    it 

*  was    my    fate  to  be  beloved  by  the 
'  handfomelt  of  the  fons  of  the  faith- 

*  ful.     I  lived  in  Delly,  the  daughter 


*  of  an  emir;  and  Hazar,  the  captain 
'  of  a  thoufand  in  the  armies  of  Mif- 

*  nar,  the  fultan  of  the  e«(t,   w-is  my 
'  admirer;    but,    alas!     his   Jove    has 
'  proved    my    deftruftion.       The    fe- 

*  cond  fon  of  the  great  Dabulcombar, 
'  being  affifted  by  Ulin  the  inchantrefs, 

*  afpired  to  his  brother's   thione,  and 
'  the  foldiers,  who  roved  the  hazardous 
'  chance  of  war,    deferted    frequently 
1  from    Mifnar    our   fultan  :     among 

*  the    reft,   Hazar,  in  fpite  of  my  ut- 
'  moft  endeavours,    revolted  with   his 
'  -thoufand  men. 

"  There  is  no  preferment,"  faid  he, 
«•"  in  the  peaceful  reign  of  Mifnar.  I 
"  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  bro- 
"  ther,  whole  throne  muft  be  gained 
"  and  fupported  by  arms." 

'  In  vain  I  rcmonftrated,  and  urged 
'  both  love  and  duty:  "  My  love,'* 

*  faid    Hazar,    "  is   ftill  unalterable; 
"  thou  wilt  foon  fee  me  return  the  fa- 
"  vourite  of  the  new  monarch,  and  it 
"  will  then  be  in  my  power  to  raife 
ft  thee  to  higher  dignities  than  thofe 
"  which  thy  father  now  pofleffes." 

*  Hazar  then  left  me  by  night,  and 

*  foon    I   heard   that    he    had    joined 
'  the  rebel  army;    but,     O   generous 

*  ftranger!   what  was  my  grief,  when. 
'  I  underftood  that  Ulin,  the  deteixa- 
«  ble    inchantrefs,  was    flricken    with. 
'  his  appearance,  and  had  invited  him 
«  to  her  bed!    I  fet   out  without   de- 
'  lay  for  the  camp,  and   ftudying  to 
4  avoid  the  army  of  Mifnar,  travelled 
'  through  this  wood  with  four  atten- 
'  dants.     But  ere  the  fecond  day  of 
'  my  journey  was  paft,  I  was  feized 
1  by  two  fatyrs  of  the  wood,  and  my 

*  retinue  were  left  behind  me. 

<  The  fatyrs  hurried  me  along  till 
'  the  night  over-fhadowed  us,  and  then 
(  brought  me  through  many  dark  and 

*  intricate  windings,  to  a  palace  which 

*  was  illuminated  with  ten  thoufand 
'  lamps. 

"  Now,"  faid  they,  "  afpiring  mif- 
"  trefs  of  Hazar,  enter  and  behold  thy 
"  paramour." 

'  Immediately  I  was  led  into  a  mag- 
c  nificent  hall,  and  from  that  into  a 
'  fecond;  where,  on  a  throne  of  filver, 

*  fat  Hazar,  the  perfidious  Hazar,  with 
'  the  hideous  Ulin  by  his  fide. 

'  My  rage  was  fo  great,  that  I  for- 

*  got  my  fituation;  and  calling  aloud, 
«  I  faid,  "  O  curfed   Hazar,  thou  re- 
**   bel    both    to    lore  and  duty,  canft 

O  <«  thou 
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thou  prefer  that  detefted  wretch  to 

thefe  arms  which  have  received  thee 

and  thy  plighted  faith?" 

'  Ulin   hearing  my  rage,  burft  into 

a  loud  fit  of  laughing:  "  It   is  well 

done,  O  fweet  miftrefs  of  Hazar," 

faid  (he;  "I  lent  for  you   to  divert 

me,  and  you  well  anfwer  my  expec- 

tation;  the  pofleffion  of  this  lovely 

youth  were  nothing,  was  not  I  af- 

lured,  that  he  preferred  my  fubftan- 

tial   pleafures    to   your   empty   and 

imaginary    joys:    yes,    fweet   crea- 

ture,"  continued  fhe,  «f  fatiate  thine 

eyes  with  the  lovely  profpect  of  him 

you  fo  much  admire." 

'  So  faying,  the  ugly  wretch  threw 

her  arms  around    Hazar;    and  that 

deceitful  and  dirtionourable  rebel  re- 

turned  her  carefles. 

'  This   cruel    treatment    made    me 

fwoon.     When  I  recovered,  I  found 

myfelf  alone  in  a  filthy  apartment; 

where,   I  fuppofe,    I  had   been   or- 

dered  by  the  cruel  inchantrei's. 

'  The  next  day  I  was  dragged  into 

the  fame  hall  to  hear  the  taunts  of 

the  inchantrefs,  and  to  i'ee  the  molt 

faithlefsof  a  faithlefs  fex. 

*  Being    defirous    of    knowing    by 
what  method  I  was  conveyed  away, 
I    pretended    again    to  fwoon,    and 
fell  on  the  ground;  when  Ulin  com- 
manded  that  none  ihould   approach 
to  recover  me.     «'  Let  her  continue 

there,"  faid  the  inchantrefs,  "  till 
my  lovely  Hazar  and  I  quit  the  hall, 
and  then  drag  her  into  the  mean 
apartments  which  are  beneath  the 
palace." 

*  Still  feigning  my  fwoon,  the  flaves, 
foon  after  Ulin  and  Hnzar  were  de- 
parted,  drew  me  forth,  and  cafting 
me  into  my  hole,   they   left   me  to 
my  fate. 

*  'As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  I  en- 
deavoured  to  find  out  fome  paflage 
that   might  lead  to  day-light;    and 
after   much   trouble   and   fear,    and 
pafllng  through  feveral  dark  entries, 
I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  (lair-cafe 
which  led  up  into  a  yard  belonging 
to    the  oalace.     On  the  top  of  this 
(lair-cafe  I  fat  till  night,  and  th-n 
ventured   forth,    refblving   rather   to 
die   than   continue  in    that  detefted 
place. 

'  Having  crofled  the  yard,  I  this 
morning  came  to  a  deep  ditch,  or 
cannl,  which  I  perceived  wound 


'  round  the  palace;    and   I  made  no 

*  doubt  but   that  all   accefs   or  receis 
'  from    tliis    palace    mult   be   over    a 
'  bridge  which  was  guarded,  as  I  per- 

*  ceived  when  I  was  led  by  the  iatyrs 
'  of  the  wood. 

'  As  I  had  learned   to  fwrm  in  the 

*  women  s    baths   which   were   in    my 
'   father's  palace,   I  refolved   rather  to 
(   run  the  rifcjue  of   my   life,   than   to 

*  be    kept  prilbner    in    Ulin's    palace; 

*  and   therefore    bohlly    tluevv    myfelf 
'  into  the  canal,  and  fear  giving  me 

*  flrcngth,  I   eroded    the   water   in    a 
'  fliort  time. 

*  Being  now  arrived  at  the  farther 
'  fide,  I  (truck  into  the  thickelt   j><itt 

*  of   the   fore(l,   and  wandered    about 

*  for   fome    time   till   morning,    v/hcn 

*  on  a   fudden   I  heard    feveral  voices 

*  among  the  trees. 

*  In    an    initant   four  ruffians    fur- 

*  rounded  me,  and  had  not  your  pow- 

*  erful  arm  interpofed,  I  had  fufrered 
«  the  vileft  of  deaths,  or  what  is  worie 
'  than  death  itfelf." 

Mifnar  endeavoured  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  ftranger,  and  niked  her  whe- 
ther fhe  thought  it  poflible  for  any 
man  to  enter  the  palace  of  Ulin  undil- 
covered. 

*  If,'  anfwered  (he,  '  I  was  able  to 

*  get  out  without  moleftation,  doubt- 

*  lefs  the  fame  method  will  give  you 
'  an  opportunity  of  entering  it.' 

The  Sultan  Mifnar  fcemed  in  doubt 
as  (lie  fpoke. . 

«  O  lultan,'  faid  fhe,  '  let  me  prc- 

*  vail    upon  you  to  follow  me,  and  1 

*  will  enfure  your  fuccefs.' 

Mifnar  recovering  from  his  muilng 
poiture,  befought  her  to  walk  before, 
and  (hew  him  the  path  which  led  to 
the  palace. 

*  We  mall  reach   it  by  night,'  faid 
the  (tranger,  *  when  the  daiknels  (hall 

*  protect  thee.' 

The  beautiful  (tranger  then  went 
forward,  and  Mifnar  followed  at  her 
heels. 

Ere  they  had  proceeded  twenty  paces.,. 

Mifnar  faid,  «  It  will   be   proper,    (i 

1  fair  ft  ranger,  to  draw  my  fcymitarj 

«  led  we  be  fet  upon  fuddenly  by  the 

bers»* 

«  You  are  right,'  anfwered  the  fair 
ftranger;  '  and  your  precaution  is 
'-  jult.' 

The  Sultan   Mifnar  having   drawn 

his   fabre,   followed   clofe  behind    the 

beautiful 
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beautiful  dranger,  and  fuddenly  with  a 
blow  fmote  her  on  the  moulders,  and 
felled  her  to  the  ground. 

The  fair  ftranger  was  no  fooruer 
fallen,  than  her  countenance  changed: 
her  foft  plump  cheeks  fell  in  two  bags 
from  the  bones,  the  forehead  and  the 
temples  were  contracted  with  wrink- 
les, and  the  jaws,  parting,  as  with 
age  and  infirmity,  difcovered  to  Mif- 
n:ir  the  features  of  the  malicious  In- 
chantrefs  Ulin;  who,"  though  nearly 
fpent  and  exhaufted  by  the  blow,  yet 
lived  to  utter  the  following  impreca- 
tions. 

«  May  the  ctirfe  of  our  fex  light 
upon  thee,  thou  traitor  to  man- 
hood! fince  neither  the  charms,  nor 
the  afflictions  of  the  fair,  have  been 
able  to  foften  thine  heart.  Thoxi 
haft  indeed  avoided  my  fnares,  by 
doing  violence  to  the  nobleft  of  paf- 
fions,  and  by  trampling  on  the  mod 
facred  laws  of  humanity  and  hofpi- 
tality.  Ideot  that  1  was,  to  trutt  my- 
felf  to  thee,  though  guarded  by  the 
ftrongeft  appearances  of  innocence 
and  didrefs!  The  injured  and  the 
helplefs  can  find  no  protection  in 
thy  government,  though  thou  boad- 
eft  thyfelf  the  delegate  of  Alia,  and 
the  friend  of  the  opprefled;  and  I, 
trufting  to  thy  fpecious  virtues,  am 
fallen  a  facrifice  to  thy  deceitful 
heart.  Since  Alia  is  the  guardian 
of  fuch  hypocrify,  I  now  difclaim 
his  authority  as  much  upon  prin- 
ciple, as  heretofore  I  have  braved 
his  vengeance  that  I  might  live  free 
from  his  laws/ 

*  Hold,    O  wretched  inftrument  ef 
fin,'  faid    Mifnar ;    *  and  ere  thou 
quitted  that  mortal   feat  of  wicked- 
nefs,  hear  him  j unified  whom  thou 
denied,    and   underdand   how  thine 
own  arts  were  difcovered  to  me. 

*  That    four    ruffians    Ihould    quit 
their  prey  at  the   fight  of  one  man, 
did  fird   dagger  my  credulity,  and  I 
expecled   at   lead   to   find   them    re- 
turn, ami  revenge  my  interpofition  j 
but  when  no  one  appeared  to  inter- 
rupt my  fecurity,  I  then  begin  mod 
to   fear,  and  lidened  to  thy   tale  as 
one   who   expefted    to    be    enfnared 
by  the  wiles  of  thy  hypocrify.     Thy 
tale,  though  artful,  did  happily  con- 
tradia  itfelf.     Thy  difhevelled  gar- 
ments were  difpofed  in   luch  an  art- 
ful -manner,  as  to  excite  defire  ra- 


ther than  fliame;  they  were  alfo  dry 
and  clean,  and  contradicted  your 
words,  when  you  pretended  you 
had  fwam  acrofs  the  canal.  This 
drengthened  my  doubts,  which  you 
at  length  confirmed,  by  calling  me, 
at  the  latter  part  of  your  hidory, 
fultan.  Then  fled  my  doubt,  and 
certainty  fucceeded;  I  feared  to  fol- 
low, and  yet  refolved  to  revenge  j 
and  Alia,  in  mercy,  gave  luccefs  to 
my  arm 

Here  Mifnar  broke  off;  for  her 
iniquitous  fpirit  was  fled  from  the 
body  of  Ulin,  and  the  fultan  left  her 
mangled  and  deformed  corfe  a  prey 
to  the  beads  of  the  fored. 

He  travelled  for  feveral  days  back- 
ward, hoping  to  find  the  former  com- 
panions of  his  miferyj  and  at  lad 
came  to  the  place  which  he  had  left, 
but  could  find  no  figns  of  them: 
wherefore,  concluding  that  their  en- 
chantment was  broken  by  the  death 
of  Ulin,  the  fultan  returned  towards 
Delly,  fubfiding  on  the  leaves  which 
the  defvife  had  given  him,  and  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth;  and  in  twelve 
days  time  arrived  at  a  fmall  town  in 
his  own  dominions. 

Here  he  lodged  at  a  poor  cottage, 
where  he  found  an  old  woman  and 
her  fon,  and  enquired  whether  me 
could  procure  him  any  horfes  or 
mules  to  carry  him  the  next  morn- 
ing to  Delly. 

'  Alas,*  anfwered  the  old  woman, 
«  we  have  no  cattle  with  us,  the  army 

*  has  dripped  us  of  all.' 

«  What,'    anfwered    Mifnar,    '  lias 

*  the  rebel  army  been  foraging  fo  near 
<  Delly?' 

'  Alack,'  faid  the  old  woman,  '  I 
'  think  all  armies  are  rebels,  for  my 
'  part.  Indeed,  the  foldiers  told  us 
'  that  they  were  the  fultan's  army,  and 
'  that  they  were  lent  to  guard  us 

*  from  the   rebels  j    but   in   the    mean 
'  time  they  took  our  cattle  and  pro- 
'  vifion,    and    paid    us    nothing    for 
4  themj    and   dill,    every    time    they 
'  came,    they    called    themfelves    our 

*  guardians  and  friends.     If  this  is  all 
'  the   friend  fhip   great  men  can  mew 

*  us,    we    poor  people  mould  be  bed 
'  pleafed  to  live  as  far  from  them  as 

*  we  can.' 

Mifnar,   although   he  fmiled  at  the 

poor    woman's    manner   of    delivery, 

was  yet  affefted  at  the  fubftance   of 

O  a  her 
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her  fpeech;  nnd  lifting  up  his  eyes  and 
haruls  fccretly  to  Heaven,  as  (he  went 
out  for  ftick.8  to  kimile  a  fire  to  drefs 
his  provifions,  he  faid— - 

«  O  juft  and  merciful  Alia,  and 
thou,  faithful  prophet  of  the  High- 
ell,  I  call  you  both  to  witneis,  with 
how  much  relu£lance  I  have  begun 
this  war,  and  how  greatly  mine 
heart  is  inclined  to  promote  the 
peace  of  my  fubje&s;  not  out  of  per- 
fonal  fear,  as  ye,  O  powers  above, 
can  bear  me  witnefs!  but  out  of 
that  love  and  affection  which  I  ewe 
to  my  people,  who,  as  my  children, 
depend  upon  me  for  the  bleflings 
they  enjoy.  O  Alia,  preferve  me 
from  the  avarice  of  ambition!  that 
while  the  rich  and  the  proud  advife 
me  to  delight  in  blood,  I  may  ever 
remember  the  fcveiities  which  the 
poor  muft  fufferj  and  that  I  may  ra- 
ther rejoice  to  relieve  one  opprefled 
(lave,  than  to  enrich  ten  thoufand 
flattering  emirs  of  my  court!' 
As  foon  as  the  old  woman  was  en- 
tered again  into  her  houfe,  the  dif- 
guifed  fultan  advifed  her  and  her 
neighb  >urs  f"  join  in  a  petition,  and 
prefent  it  to  the  fultan  in  his  divan. 

'  A  petition!'  anfwered  the  old  wo- 
man, *  for  what?' 

*  To    relieve   your  diftrefles,'   faid 
Mifnar. 

'  Alas,  who  is  to   relieve  our  dif- 
«  trefl'csbut  Alia?'  faid  the  woman. 

<  Your  fultan,  the  fervant  of  Alia, 
*  will  relieve  them/  replied  Mifnar. 

'  What!'    anfwered    the    old    wo- 
man,   '  can    he    reftore  to  thefe  arms 
my  dutiful  fiift-born,  who  has  been 
fo   long  the  joy  of  my  aged  heart, 
but  was  lately  torn  from  me,  to  fill 
up  the  armies  of   the  fultan?    Can 
he  call  back  the  brave  men  he  has 
cauftd  to  be  deftroyed,  and  give  life 
and  fpirits,   and    joy   again,   to  the 
widows    and    orphans  of  India?    If 
he  can,  O  let  him  haften  to  relieve 
the    afflicted  hearts  of  his  fubje6ts, 
and  become  as  a  god  upon  earth!' 
The    Sultan  Milhar  was  aftonifhed 
at  the  words  and  the  geftures  of  the 
poor  old  woman,  and  deeply  ftricken 
by    her    feniVbls    obfervationsj    for  he 
perceived    fhe  'fpoke   as    fhe  felt,  and 
was  animated  by  the  tender  fubjccl. 
'  liow  feldom/  faid  he  to  himfelf, 


do  the  rich  feel  the  cliftrtflVs  of  the 
poor!  and  in  the  inidft  ol  conquert 
and  acclamation,  who  regardeth  the 
tears  and  afflictions  of  thofe  who 
have  loft  their  private  fiicn.ls  in  the 
publick  fervice!' 

The  Sultan  Mifnnr  refted  that 
night  in  the  cotinge  of  the  o!d  wo- 
man, and  the  next  morning  he  arofe 
and  was  conducted  by  her  younger 
fon  to  a  town  half  a  day's  journey 
farther.  Here  he  equipped  himfelf 
with  mules,  and  in  one  day  more 
reached  the  city  of  Dclly. 

The  fultan  entered  a  caravanferah, 
where  he  found  f«.-;vrral  merchants;  he 
aflced  them  how  they  dared  venture  to 
trade  when  the  armies  of  the  rebels  woe 
fpread  over  the  face  of  India. 

'  As  to  that,'  anfwered  the  firft 
merchant,  '  we  have  lived  here  feme 

*  time,   in   expectation  that  one  party 
'  or  the  other  would  prevail.     It  lit- 
'  tie    matters    to    us   which,  provided 

*  trade    was    encouiaged.     As    to  the 
«  fultan's    party,  there  was   not,    till 
'  within   thefe  few  days,  any  hope  of 

*  their    fuccefs.       The    young    man 
'  himfelf  was  retired  from  his  throne, 

<  being    fearful  of    encountering   his 

*  enemies,    and    the    captains    of    the 
'  army  had  deftroyed  his  prime  Vizir 
'  Horam.' 

*  And  what,'  interrupted  Mifnar, 
'  is  the  caufe  of  this  change  in  favour 

<  of  the  fultan?' 

'  Ten  days  fmce,'  anfwered  the 
merchant,  '  contrary  to  every  one's 
'  belief,  as  we  all  thought  him  dead, 
e  the  Vizir  Horam  appeared  at  the  head 

*  of  the  army,  and  affured  the  officers 
'  that  his  Lord  Mifnar  was  living,  and 

*  had  deftroyed  the  Inchantrefs  Ulin, 

*  who  efpouied  the  caufe  of  his  bro- 
«  ther  Ahubalj    that,   in  confequence 
'  of   Ulin's    death,    Ahubal  was  fled 

*  and  his  army  difperfcd,  and  he  ex- 
«  pe£ted  his  royal  mailer  would  Ihortly 

*  appear  among  them.' 

The  Sultan  Mifnar  was  rejoiced  at 
this  news,  and  without  delay  haftened 
to  the  palace  of  his  vizir. 

The  (laves  of  Horam  feeing  the  dif- 
guifed  fultan,  aflced  him  his  bufiriefs. 

*  I  come,'  replied  Miinar,    *  to  com- 

*  municate  to  thy  lord  tidings  of  our 
«  fultan.' 

At  this  word,  the   fl.ives  of  Ho- 
ram 
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ram  conducted  Mifnar  to  their  ma- 
tter's pieicocej  and  Horam  no  (boner 
law  his  nuilter  in  the  difguife  with 
which  he  turniflud  him,  than  he  fell 
at  the  (id tan's  feet,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  fafe  return. 

1  My  faithful  Horam,'  ftid  Mif- 
nar, '  arife.  The  day  is  yet  not  fo 

*  far  fpent,  but  that  my  court  may  be 
«  aflembled.     Give  orders,  O   Horam, 

that  the  army  be  drawn  up,  and  let 
thy  ilaves  proceed  to  the  pulac*', 
and  bring  the  imperial  robes:  my 
people  require  my  prefence,  and 
Mifnar  yearns  to  fee  the  fupporters 
of  his  thione.' 

Horanwirofe,  and  the  fultan  em- 
bracing bwi,  faid— 

i  O  Horam,  I  am  defirous  of  hear- 
'  ing  the  particulars  of  thy  fate,  but 
<  publick  advantage  muft  not  )ield  to 
«  private  friendship.' 

The  faithful  Horam  then  hafter.ed 
to  call  together  the  princes  and  the 
vizirs  of  the  court  of  Delly,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  army  ftioulJ  be  drawn 
up  in  the  royal  fquare  before  the  divan. 
The  Sultan  Mifnar  being  arrayed 
in  his  imperial  robes,  delayed  not  to 
fliew  himielf  to  his  people  $  and  no 
fooner  did  he  appear,  than  his  fub- 
jecls  cried  out,  '  Long  live  the  ful- 

*  tan   of  our    hearts,   who  alone  was 

*  able  to  conquer  the  powers  of  en- 
'  chantment!' 

The  fultan  was  overjoyed  to  find 
his  people  received  him  with  gladnefs, 
and  commanded  money  to  be  thrown 
among  the  populace,  and  double  fub- 
fiftence  to  be  iiTued  out  to  h'S  army. 

The  vizirs  and  officers  of  juitice  be- 
ing aflembled  in  the  divan,  waited  the 
arrival  of  their  fultan  j  and  Mifnar 
having  afcended  his  throne,  command- 
ed Horam  to  deliver  to  him  a  faithful 
account  of  his  enemies. 

Horam  the  vizir  then  arofe  from  his 
feat,  and  afTured  his  fultan  that  the 
rebel  army  was  difperfed,  and  that 
Ahubal  was  fled  with  a  few  friends  to 
the  mores  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  fultan,  on  this  report,  com- 
manded his  army  to  be  Rationed  at 
juft  intervals,  about  a  day's  journey 
around  the  city  of  Delly,  and  their 
numbers  to  be  reduced,  and  that  peace 
ihould  be  proclaimed  the  next  day  in 
the  city. 


No  foonrr  were  the  vizirs  dif:niff.'4 
from  the  divan,  than  MI»U»I  retiring 
into  his  palace,  fent  for  his  faithful 
Vizir  Horam,  and  defireJ  him  to  give 
him  a  true  relation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  fmce  his  depaiture  from 
the  army. 

'  Royal  Sir,*  anfwered  Horam, 
'  you  were  no  fooner  depaited,  than  I 
'  began  to  infpect  the  order  and  the 
'  difcipiine  of  your  troopsj  to  look 
'  into  ths  methods  of  providing  for 
'  the  army,  and  to  appoint  proper  of- 
'  ficers,  who  fhouid  lake  care  that  the 
'  foldiers  had  fufficient  and  \vhoJefome 
'  provifion  j  that  their  tents  were  good; 
«  that  the  fituation  of  the  different  bat^ 
'  talions  were  in  healthy  places,  near 

*  fprings  and  rivers,  but  on  dry  foils", 
'  and  as  far  as  poffible  removed  from 
'  fwampy  fens,  or  the  liagnated  air  of 
'  theforefts. 

c  During  this  time,  little  occurred  of 
'  which  I  could  inform  my  lord,  as  I 
'  meant  not  to  trouble  you  with  my 
'  own  concerns,  left  it  fliould  feern 
'  that  I  was  proud  of  the  trifling  dif- 
'  pofitions  which  I  had  made  in  fa- 
'  vour  of  the  army. 

4  The  rebels  in  the  mean  time  were 
{  quiet,  and  their  di Ranee  only  pre- 
'  vented  me  from  deftroying  theirrj 
c  but  on  a  fudden  a  meflenger  arrived, 
'  with  tidings  that  all  the  fouthem 
'  provinces  had  revoked ;  that  the  In- 
'  chantrefs  Ulin  was  with  them,  and 
<  conducted  their  forces  j  that  Ahu- 
'  bal  was  declared  Sultan  of  India  by 
'  her,  and  that  Die  was  determined  to 

*  fupport  his  caufe. 

*  Upon  this,    I    took   fuch    precau- 

*  tions    as    doubtlcis    any    iuitan   muft 

*  have  read    in   the   tablets:    but    rnjr 
'  precautions  feemed  vain  j  for  the  next 

*  night  we  were  on  a  fudden  terrified 
'  with  a  fecond  alarm,  that  the  rebels 
'  were  within   half  a  day's  march   of 
'  our  camp,  which  I  thought,  confi- 
'  dering   their   former    diltance,    muft 
'  be  the  effect  of  enchantmert. 

'  This  threw  our  officers  into  the 
'  greateft  coniternation,  wiio  colleft- 

*  ing  themfelves  in  a  body,  came  rufh- 
'  ing   toward  the  royal  tent,  and   de- 
'  manded   a   fight  of  the  fulran,   and 

*  declared    their   reiolution"  of   revolt- 
ing to  the  entmy,  unlefs  you  headed 


the  troops. 


«  I  was 
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«  I  was  writing  d'fpatches  in  the 
royal  tent,  when  I  heard  their  tu- 
mult, and  my  heart  fled  as  they  ;)|>- 
proached;  but  as  they  (topped  fur 
forne  time  to  fix  upon  one  for  their 
fpeaker,  I  had  juit  time  to  (lip  on  a 
flave's  habit,  and  cut  my  way  through 
the  back  fide  of  the  tent. 
'  I  ran  as  fwift  as  my  feet  could 
carry  me  out  of  the  encampment; 
and  being  flopped  by  feveral  ctnti- 
nels,  I  told  them  I  was  difpatched 
by  the  vizir,  and  (hewed  them  mine 
own  fignet. 

*  But  I  was  no  fooner  clear  of  the 
army,    than    I    repented    my    folly. 
1  What  have  I  done,"  f  itd  I  to  myfelf, 
;  I  have  clelerted  my  pod,  and  ruined 
;  the  intereft  of  my  lord;   better  had 
'  I  died  at  the   head  of  my   fultan's 
1  troops,   or    fell    a    facrifice  to  their 
1  rage,  than  thus  inglorioufly  to  pe- 
[  rifh  obf cutely !  Betides,  I  have  been 
e  terrified  without  juft  caufej  the  re- 
[  be!    army   may   not  be  fo  near ;    I 
(  ought  to  have  (laid  in  the  tent,   and 
'  endeavoured  to  have  pacified  the  of  • 
E  fleers  of  the  army." 
'  And    now    I  was  in  doubt  whe- 
ther to  return,  or,  as  1    had  pene- 
trated   thus    far,,    whether    it  would 
not  be  mod  prudent  to  take  a  near 
furvey  of  the  rebel  army.     I  refolved 
upon   the  laft,  and  cautioufly  travel- 
led toward  the  place  where  the  fpies 
faid  they  were  encamped. 
'  I  arrived  at  the  fyot  dtfcribed,  but 
faw    neither    centinels    nor   encamp- 
ment.    Amazed  at  this,  1  proceeded 
onward    during   that    and   the   next 
day,   but  no  army  was  to  be  feen, 
or    any   thing   indicating   their   ap- 
proach. 

<  This  made  me  curfe  my  folly  and 
my  credulity.  "  Alas,  Horam,"  (aid 
I  to  myfelf,  "  how  little  worthy  wert 
thou  of  the  confidence  of  thy  lord! 
and  yet  better  is  this  miltake,  than 
the  certainly  of  the  rebels  approach, 
which  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  the  power  of  enchantment." 
*  Ere  it  was  too  late,  I  refolved  to 
return,  hoping  that  I  mould  pacify 
the  troops,  by  arTnring  them  that 
I  had  in  perfon  been  a  witnefs  to  the 
untruth  of  the  laft  alarm. 
«  But,  alas!  when  I  eflayed  to  re- 
turn, I  found  my  ftet  fixed  to  the 
ground;  and  in  a  moment  the  earth 
trembled,  and  Ulin  the  inchar.tiels 


arofe,  on  the  back  of  an  enormous 
toad. 

"   Wife  and   ftgaclous   vizir,"    fa  id 

flie,  in  an  infuhing  tone,  <(  I  .u.lmire 

your   prudence  and   difcretion  !  and 

although   Miihonu-t  and  his  faithful 

crew  of  Genii   will    not  permit    us 

to  overpower  you,  or  your  piudent 

matter,    unlefs    through    your    own 

inadvertency  yovi  f:ili  into  our  fnares, 

yet  there  is  little  to  be  feared  from 

their    interpolation,    while    you    be- 

come  fuch  eafy  dupes  to  our  artifi- 

ces.     The  army  which  I  lead  againft 

thy  wretched  fultan,  is  not  lefs  than 

forty  days  march    from   hence,  and 

is    embarrafled    by    the^mountains 

and    the    forelis,    and    y8t  the  cre- 

dulous  vizir  fled  from  his  charge  at 

the  moft  improbable  alarm,  and  fled 

into    the    arms    of    one   who    well 

knows  how  to  reward  his  prudence 

and    addrefs.       Become,    therefore, 

"  O   filly  vizir,   like   the  reptile   that 

"  bears  me,  and  I  fliall  in  a  moment 

"  tranfport  thee  into  the  foreft  of  Ta- 

"  rapajan,  where  ieveral  of  thy  wife 

"  brethren  are  gone  before  thee.*' 

*  As    fhe   fpake  thus,  the   inchant- 

*  refs  breathed  on  me  with  her  pelti- 
«  ferous    breath j    and    I    fell   to    the 

*  ground,    and    crawled    like  a   toad 

*  before  her. 

'  Ulin  then  waved  her  wand,  and 
'  fleep  overpowered  me;  and  when  I 
«  awaked,  I  found  myfelf  between 
«  the  Merchant  of  Delly  and  the  Prin- 

*  cefs  of  CarTimir ;  who,  like  me,  rnd 

*  felt  the  vengeance  of  Ulin  the  in- 

*  chantrefs. 

«  It   was   fome    confolation   to  us, 

*  that  our  fpeech  was  not  taken  from 
'  us,  but  that  we  were  able  tocommu- 

*  nicate    to    each    other    our   inisfor- 
«  tunes. 

'  Mahoud  fir  It  required  of  me  the 
'  adventures  of  my  life,  and  I  had 
'  juft  finimed  them  the  day  before  my 
'  dear  transfoimed  lord  appealed  a- 

*  inong  us. 

«  While  Mahoud  related  his  hifto- 
'  ry,  your  voice,  C)  fultan,  (truck  my 
'  ears,  and  I  feared  to  aik  whether 
'  my  lord  was  in  equal  affliction  with 
<  hisflave." 

«  Did  you  not  then/  faid  Mifnar, 
'  hear  the  adventures  of  Hemjunah, 
'  the  Princefs  of  Cafllmir?' 

*  I  did"  not,    my  fultan/  anfwercd 
Horamj   «  Hemjunah    was    about    to 

<  relate 
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c  relate  her  adventures  when  you  ap- 
'   peared  j  and  after  Shernfhelnar,  the 

<  derviie,    had    releafed   you,    (he    de- 
'  fired   to  referve  them  till  fuch  time 
«  as  we  fhould  meet  hereafter  in  our 

<  natural  fhapes. 

'  Two  days  after  you  left  us  with 

*  Shemfhelnar,    who    endeavoured    to 

*  comfort  our  afflictions,  on  a  fudden 
'  we  perceived  a  vivid  flafh  of  light* 
f  ning,    which    was    fucceeded    by    a 
«  violent  clap  of  thunder}  and  while 
«  we  were  looking  at  each  other,   the 
«  wood  inftantly  vanilhed,  and  I  found 

*  myii'lf  in  my  palaceat  Delly.     What 

*  became  of  Mahoud,  or  the  Princefs 
'  of   Caffimir,    I    know    not}    but   I 

<  was  fenfible  that  my  prince  had  con» 
'  quered  the  inchantrefs,  who  had  laid 

*  fuch  hateful  chains  upon  us. 

'  I  haftened  to  the  divan  of  vizirs 
'  and  emirs,  who  were  aftomfhed  at 
'  my  prefence.  They  were  met  in  or- 

*  der  to  appoint  a  fultan,  having  juft 

*  heard  from  the  army,  that  both  their 

*  fultan  and  his  vizir  were  fled  from 

*  the  encampments.     A  friend  of  A- 

*  bubal's  had  propofed   that  prince  to 

*  fucceed  my  royal  matter,  and  orders 

*  were  given  to  proclaim  him  when  I 

*  arrived  in  the  divan. 

•«  Being  acquainted  with  the  refolu- 
f  tions  of  the  vizirs  and  emirs,  I  pro- 
t  claimed  aloud  that  my  royal  mafter 

*  Mifnar  was  alive,  and  that  he  had 
«  deftroyed   the  Inchantrefs  Uiin,  who 
'  efpoui'ed  the  caufe  of  Ahubal. 

*  At  this  declaration  the  vizirs  and 

*  emirs  proftrated  themfelves,  and  gave 
'  thanks  to  Alia,  and  the  trumpets  and 
'  the  cornets  went  through  the  ftreets 
'  of  Delly,  and   proclaimed   my  arri- 

<  val,  and  the  victory  of  Mifnar  their 

*  fultan  over  the  Inchantrefs  Ulin. 

*  I  dtTpatched  orders  before  the  di- 
«  van  broke  up,  to  the  army,  with  ad- 

*  vice  of  your  fuccefs,  and  command- 

*  ed  a  part  to  march  for  the  city  of 
'  Delly,  leaving  only  a  fufficient  num- 

*  ber  of  troops  to  obferve  the  motion  of 
'  the    enemy,    if    they    fhould    again 

*  unite;    for  I  knew  that   Ulin's  de- 

*  itruction  would  caufe  a  diflipation  of 

*  their  army. 

«  Having  fettled  the  affairs  of   my 

*  mafter,  to  compleat  my  joy,  tidings 
«  were  brought  me  of  his  approach,  and 
«  Horam  is  again  blcfled  with  the  fight 

*  of  his  fultan.' 


The  Vizir  Horam  having  finifhed  hit 
relation,  bowed  himfclf  before  the  ful- 
tan, and  faid,  <  Shall  thy  flave  give  or- 
ders that  an   ambaff;idor  be  lent  to 
the  Sultan  of  Calfimir,  to  enquire  af- 
ter the  fate  of  the  Princefs  Hemju- 
nah?' 

«  Horam,  'anfwered  the  fultan,  'while 
war  ftalks  thus  boldly  through  our 
dominions,  it  were  vain  to  affume  a 
ftate  that  we  may  in  a  moment  be  be- 
reaved of.     No,  Horam,  let  us  wait 
for  more  profperous  hours.' 
Eaily  in  the  morning  feveral  mefTen- 
geis  arrived  with  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Ulin,  and  the  revolt  of  ten  provinces 
from  Ahubal ;    and  foon  after  the  pro- 
vinces lent  deputies  to  excufe  their  re- 
bellion, and  to  befeech  the  fultan  to 
pardon  their  offences. 

Mifnar  yielded  to  their  prayers,  but 
ordered  fome  of  the  moft  faithful  of  his 
troops  to  march  into  their  borders,  and 
to  encamp  among  them. 

The  fultan  then  redrefled  the  griev- 
ances which  his  foldiers  had  commit- 
ted, as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  by  a  juft 
and  equal  law,  obliged  every  divifion  to 
furnifli  fuch  a  number  of  troops  j  for 
although  no  clouds  were  then  feen  to 
interrupt  his  reign,  yet  Mifnar  was  af- 
fured  that  he  fliould  fhortly  be  called 
upon  to  exercife  his  prudence,  through 
the  wiles  of  his  enemies  the  enchanters. 
Nor  were  his  fears  unjuftj  Ahubal, 
though  defer  ted  by  the  provinces,  was 
yet  efpoufed  by  the  Magician  Happuck, 
who  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  fitter 
Uiin,  was  refolved  to  revenge  the  caufe 
of  that  detefted  race. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fultan  heard 
the  Magician  Happuck  was  encourag- 
ing the  provinces  who  had  followed 
Ulin,  again  to  revolt  from  their  fultan  j 
but  the  fear  of  Mifnar's  troops  over- 
awed them,  and  whatever  might  be  their 
real  inclinations,  yet  thty  were  obliged 
to  refufe  the  offers  and  the  intreaties  o^E 
Happuck. 

The  fultan,  to  fecure  their  obedi- 
ence the  more  effectually,  increafed  the 
number  of  his  forces  in  the  provinces, 
and  preferved  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion from  them,  quite  through  his  ex- 
tenfive  dominions. 

The    magician    finding  the  fultan's 
forces  fo  well  difpofed,  and   that  no 
encouragement    could    prevail    on  the 
fouthern  provinces  to  revolt,  abandon- 
ed 
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cd  his  cUfgn  of  fucceeding  by  the 
foice  ot  ;<inis,  ;md  flew  to  the  weapons 
cf  ciatt  and  mffimulation. 

Though  Happuck  had  now  been 
employed  rear  a  year  in  railni" 
motions  among  tho  I'ubji-'cls  of  In- 
dia, two  provinces  only  owned  the  go- 
virnment  of  Ah u foal,  the  re  11  conti- 
nued firm  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Sultan 
Mifnar. 

Thefe  providers  had  railed  a  light 
army  of  about  ioity  thoufand  men, 
\vho  by  forced  inarches  harrafled  the 
neighbouring  provinces  around  them. 

Of  thjefc,  three  thoufand  horfemen 
parted  fuddenly  from  the  reft,  and  by 
following  unfrequented  tracks  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  forefts,  ar- 
rived i;t  length  within  two  days  march 
ofDelly. 

Here  pitching  their  tents,  they  fent 
feveral  of  their  chief  officers  to  Delly, 
to  aflure  the  fultan,  that  they  were 
greatly  affirmed  at  their  crimes,  and 
were  defirous  of  laying  down  their  re- 
bellious arms  at  his  feet. 

Horam  the  vizir  received  thefe  fup- 
pliants;  and  reprefenting  their  contri- 
tion to  the  fulian,  he  commanded  them 
to  join  the  main  army 5  at  the  fame 
ti»ne  fending  difpatches  to  his  general 
to  difmount  them  from  their  horfes, 
and  to  encamp  them  in  fuch  afituation, 
as  they  might  not  be  able  either  to  ef- 
cape,  or  to  annoy  his  army,  if  they 
fliould  be  difpofed  to  revolt  again. 

The  Magician  Kappuck,  who  was 
among  the  officers  that  appeared  at 
Delly,  and  who  had  contrived  the  re- 
volt in  order  to  get  into  the  prefence  of 
the  fultan,  was  greatly  chagrined  to 
find  that  the  Vizir  Horam  received  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  admitted  inio 
Mifnar's  prefence.  But  concealing 
his  difappointment,  he  with  the  reit 
joined  the  three  thoufand  horfemen,  and 
marched  to  the  grand  army  of  Mifnar. 

Once  a  year  the  whole  army  is  re- 
viewed by  the  fultan  in  perfon;  and  it 
happened  that  the  difguifed  magician, 
and  his  trcop  of  horfemen,  arrived  at 
the  army  three  days  before  this  gene- 
ral review. 

The  magician  was  rejoiced  at  this 
fortunate  event. 

<  Ibr:ic/  f;.id  he  to  the  officer  who 
commanded  his  troop,  '  fortune  has 
'  now  given  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
«  venging  the  death  of  my  fitter  Ulinj 
'this  difguif  e  of  an  officer  is  not  iuf- 


*  finentj  Twill  defeem!  to  the  mean- 

*  elt   rank,   where  I    (\r.\\\  he    Ids   f'n- 

*  fjuctid;    and    as    the    Sultan    Mif- 
«  nar  p:,J!l:,  between  the  ranks  where  I 
'  am  iituatcd,  I  will  draw  my  bow,  and 
'   pit-ice  him  to  the  heart:  having  done 

*  this,  I  (hail  render  myfllf  invifiblej 
'  and  do  you,  in  the  general  coniter- 

*  nation,  proclaim  Ahubal  the  Sultan 
«  of  India. ' 

'  Mod  powerful  magician,'  an- 
fwered  Ibrac,  «  what  need  is  there  of 

*  this  deceit?  fmce  you  are  able  to  ren- 

*  dtr  yourfelf  invifible,  why  cannot  you 

*  enter  the  fultan's  pnlace  unfeen,   and 

*  liab  him  to  the  heart  ?' 

'  Faithful  Ibnsc/  an  fevered  the 
mngjckin,  '  you  know  not  the  pcw- 
'  eis  which  fupport  this  boy-Jik;  ur- 

*  chin.       The    Genius    B;-houuii,    at 

*  whofe  name    our  race    tiembles,    is 
'  his  guardian,   and  prevents  my  ap- 

*  proachj    and  it  is  written  in  the  vo- 

*  lumes  of  fate,  that  no  enchantment 
'  mall   prevail  againft  Mifnar,    . 

'  he  firft  allow  our  crafty  race  to  de- 

*  ceive    him.     Otherwife,    Ibrac,    doft 

*  thou  fuppofe,   that  fo  many   of  my 
1  brethren,   before  whom    the  moun- 
'  tains  tremble  and  the  ocean   boils, 

*  ihould  need  to  league  ag?.inft  a  boy: 
'  no,  Ibrac,  Mifnar  were  beneath  cur 

*  vengeance  or  our  art,  did  not  Ma- 

*  hornet   efpoufe   him,   and   his   mean 
'  vaflals,  the  good  Genii  of  mankind! 
'  The  conqueft  of  this  boy,  while  thus 

*  fupported,    would    add    Itrength    to 
'  our  caufe,  and  convince  the  powers 
«  of  Heaven  that  the  children  of  earth 
'  belonged  to  us,  and  not  to  them.* 

Ibrac  then  furniflied  the  magician 
with  the  cloathing  of  one  of  the  com- 
mon foldiers,  and  he  was  muftutd 
with  the  reft  of  the  troops. 

Early  in  the  morning,  in  which 
Mifnar  was  to  review  his  troops,  the 
fuhan  arofe,  and  bid  his  Haves,  who 
waited  in  the  pavilion,  to  call  his  Vi- 
zir Horam  to  him. 

'  Hoi  am/  faid  the  fultan,  «  I  fu- 
fpecl  the  crafty  Magician  Happuck, 
he  is  doubilefs  here  dilguifed  in  our 
camp,  and  if  I  expofe  myielf  to  day, 
it  iiny  be  in  his  power  to  fet  the  crown 
rf  Irriia  on  my  brother's  head.' 
'  J.-  :  my  fultan,  then/  laid  Koram, 
vd  to  him  xvho  dif- 
covt-is  the  magician,  even  to  the 
iu*ii:in£  of  the  fecood  place  in  your 
•mpitty1 

'  That 
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*  «  That  contrivance  would  have  lit- 
«  tie  effecV  faid   the  fultan ;    «  Hap- 
'  puck   would  elude  our  feaich,    and 

*  transforming  himfelf  into  fome  rep- 

*  tile,  efcape  our  vengeance,  and  then 
'   meditate    fome    new    device   to   de- 

*  ceive  us.      No,   Horam,'   continued 
Mifnar,    '  if    he  be   really  with   us, 

*  it  were  folly  to  let  him  efcape.' 

. «  But  how  will  my  lord  difcover 
'  him  amidft  three  hundred  thoufand 

*  troops,'  anfwered  the  vizir  j    (  there 

*  is  no  officer  in  your  army  knows  the 
f  fiftieth    part  of   your   foldiers,    and 

*  where  recruits  are  daily  added  to  the 

*  army,  to  fearch  for  a  particular  per- 

*  fon    without   giving    the    alarm,    fo 
'  that  Happuck  might  efcape,  would 

*  be  impofuble.' 

*  In    how    many   ranks,'    faid    the 
fultan,  '  is  the  army  to  be  difpofed?' 

*  The   plain,'    anfwered   the   vizir, 

*  on    which    they  are  to  be.  reviewed, 

*  will  contain  three  thoufand  in  a  row.' 

*  Bring    me    then    two    hundred  of 

*  the    moft    expert   archers  in  my  ar- 
'  my,'  faid  the  fultan,  '  and  take  them 
«  from  thofe  troops  who  are  the  far- 

*  theft   from   the  deferters  who  lately 
'  joined  the  army.' 

The  vizir  did  as  the  fultan  com- 
manded,- and  brought  the  archers  be- 
fore the  royal  pavilion. 

'  Go,  now,  Horam,'  faid  the  fultan, 
'and  order  all  the  troops  to  be  drawn 
'  out  on  the  plain.' 

^<  They  are  almoft  aflembled,'   faid 
Horam,  *  already.' 

*  Then,'  replied  the  fultan,  '  take 

*  thefe  archers,  and  place  one  at  each 
'  extremity  of  the  ranks,  an  archer  on 
'  the    right   of   each  \  rank$    but    be- 
'  fore  you    ftation    them    thus,    give 
'them     the     following     orders:     be 

*  ready  with   your  -bows   drawn,   and 
'  your  arrows  fixed  to;  the  bo,w-ftring, 
'  and  whenever  the  word  of  command 
'  is  given  for  ail  the  army  to  fall  prof- 
'  trate,  let  your  arrows  fly  at  the  man 

*  who    is    rait    to   obey  the    word   of 
'-command.' 

The  troops  being  all  drawn  forth 
in  their  ranks,  and  the  archers  dif- 
pofed according  to  the  fultan's  or- 
der, the  Sultan  .Mifnar  came  forth, 
attended  by  his  eunuchs,  vizirs,'  and 
emirs,  and  guards.  The  loud  cla- 
rions founded,  the  livdy  notes  of  the 
trumpets  were  heard,  and  the  brazen 
cymbals  fnook  the  trembling  air,  - 


The  magician,  who  was  impatient 
to  perpetrate  the  malicious  purpofes 
of  his  heart,  was  elated  at  the  war- 
like found }  and  he  beheld  the  ful- 
tan's retinue  at  a  diftance,  with  fuch 
joy  as  the  eagle  views  the  flocks  of 
fheep.on  the  plains  of  Homah. 

The  fultan  being  arrived  at  the 
front  of  his  army,  which  he  knew 
was  compofed  of  his  mod  faithful 
troops,  commanded  filence  through- 
out the  plain. 

'  My  brave  foldiers,'  faid  he, 
although  no  care  nor  refolution  has 
been  wanting  on  your  parts,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  rebellion  of  my  provin- 
ces, yet  to  Alia  only,  and  to  Ma- 
homet his  prophet,  belong  the  glory 
and  the  honour  of  your  arms;  where- 
fore let  immediate  orders  be  ifTued 
forth  among  my  troops,  that  all  do 
together  fall  proftrate  on  the  ground 
before  the  all-feeing  Alia,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  world,  and  the  diipofer 
of  kingdoms  and  of  crowns.' 
As  this  order  went  forth  through 
the  ranks,  the  foldiers  at  once  fell 
proftrate  before  Alia  all  but  the  Magi- 
cian Happuck,  who  was  furprized  arid 
aftomlhed  at  the  order,  and  Jrrefolute 
what  to  do.  But  little  time  was  given, 
him  to .  think  j  for  no  fooner  were  his 
fellow  foidiers  fallen  proftrate  on  each 
fide  of  him,  than  the  arrows  of  the 
archers  pierced  his  heart. 

The  magician  finding  himfelf  over- 
powered, and  that  the  mefiengers  of 
death  had  fcized  on  him,  raifcd  his 
voice  aloud,  and  with  what  little 
ftrength  was  left,  curfed  both  Alia 
and  his  prophet;  but  the  ttream  of  life 
flowed  fwiftly  from  him,  and  his  curfes 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  were 
loft  in  death. 

Thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
defigns  of  Happuck,  perceiving  that 
the  magician  was  dead,  and  their  pjot 
difcovered,  began  to  fly:  and  fir  ft,  Ibrac 
efTayed  to  head  his  difcarded  troops  j 
but  they  not  being  ufed  to  march  on 
foot,  foon  fell  into  confufion,  and  the 
forces  of  the  fultan  furrounding  them, 
they  were  inftantly  deftroyed. 

The  fultan  Mifnar  faw  by  the  con- 
fuiien  of  his  army  in  the  centre;  that 
the  difcovery  was  made;  and  fent  Ho- 
ram with  fome  chofen  troops,  to  en- 
quire into  the  caufe  of  their  diforder. 
The  vizir  ,was  no  fooner  arrived,  than 
he  perceived  feveral  foldiers  bringing 
P  '  along 
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along  the  body  of  the  Magician  Hap- 
puck, which  appeared  undifguifed  after 
death. 

<  Bid  the  two  archers,'  faid  the  vi- 
zir, *  who  deftroyed  the  monfter,  come 
*  forward.' 

When  the  archers  were  come  for- 
ward, Horam  applauded  their  (kill  and 
their  obedience,  and  advifed  them  to 
take  the  body  between  them,  and  carry 
it  before  the  fultan. 

The  archers  obeyed,  and  the  ranks 
before  opening  as  they  pafled,  they 
foon  arrived  at  the  feet  of  Mifnar. 

The  fultan  feeing  his  enemy  thus 
deftroyed,  ordered  the  two  archers  ten 
purfes,  containing  each  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  and  to  every  other  archer 
one  puife  containing  one  hundred  pie- 
ces of  gold.  To  him  who  brought 
the  head  of  Ibrac,  alfo  he  gave  five 
purfes  of  like  value  5  and  then  again 
lifTued  out  his  command,  that  the  whole 
army  mould  fall  proftrate,  and  adore 
the  mercy  of  Alia,  who  had  fo  foon 
delivered  into  their  hands  the  chief  of 
tbeirenemies, 

In  the  mean  time,  two  only  of  the 
troops  of  Ibrac  and  Happuck  efcapedj 
and  returning  to  Ahubal,  acquainted 
him  with  their  defeat. 

Ahubal  fled  at  the  news,  and  hid 
himfelf  in  the  mountains,  for  he  feared 
left  his  foldiers  mould  betray  him,  and 
deliver  him  up  to  his  brother. 

But  Ollomand  the  enchanter,  who 
fidt  counfelled  the  Sultan  of  India  to 
i'ecure  his  throne,  by  fuilling  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  his  brother,  now  refolv- 
ed  to  revenge  the  common  caufej  he 
therefore  directed  the  fteps  of  Ahubal 
to  a  cave  in  the  mountains,  where 
fatigued  with  flight,  and  fearful  of 
pqrfuit,  the  royal  rebel  arrived  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

^he  cave  was,  for  the  mod  part, 
furrounded  with  fteep  mountains,  and 
a  great  diltance  from  any  tracl  or  path, 
and  was  fituated  at  the  entrance  of 
a  long  valley,  which  led  among  the 
mountains. 

Ahubal  having  flept  and  refreflied 
himfelf  in  the  cave,  purfued  his  journey 
through  the  valley,  till  he  found  his  path 
flopped  by  inacceffible  rocks,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  perceived  a  magnificent 
caftle,  yvhofc  walls  reflected  the  rays  of 
the  fun  like  burmfhed  gold. 

The  brother  of  Mifnar  fixed  his  eye 
for  fome  time  on  that  part  of"  the  caitle 


which  was  (haded  by  the  reft  j  for  the 
front  was  too  dazzling  to  behold,  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  perceived  a  fmall 
wicket  open,  and  a  dwarf  come  forth. 
Ahubal  foon  loft  fight  of  the  dwarf 
behind  the  rocks j  but  he  refolved  to 
wait  there,  to  fee  whether  he  would 
find  any  paflage  into  the  valley. 

The  dwarf,  after  being  hid  for  fome 
time,  appeared  again  about  the  middle 
of  the  rocks,  and  by  his  courfe  feemed 
to  defcend  in  a  fpiral  path  around  the 
mountain. 

When  the  dwarf  had  reached  the  bot- 
tom, he  advanced  to  Ahubal,  and  pre- 
fenting  him  with  a  clue,  he  told  him, 
that  if  he  threw  it  before  him,  and  fol- 
lowed it,  the  clue  would  unravel  itfelf, 
and  difcover  to  him  the  path  which  Jed 
up  the  rocks  to  the  caftle  of  Ollomand 
his  mafter. 

Ahubal  having  heard  fromUlin  and 
Happuck,  that  Ollomand  was  hrs 
friend,  took  the  clue  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  dwarf,  and  threw  it  before  him. 
As  the  clue  rolled  onward  and  touch- 
ed the  rocks,  Ahubal  difcovered  a  re- 
gular afcent,  which  winding  round, 
brought  him  by  degrees  to  the  caftle  on 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

The  enchanter  Ollomand  received 
Ahubal  at  the  entrance  of  the  cattle, 
which  was  guarded  by  four  dragons, 
and  led  him  through  a  large  court  into 
a  fpacious  hall,  the  walls  of  which 
were  lined  with  human  bones  that  had 
been  whitened  in  the  fun. 

'  Favourite  of  the  race  of  the  power- 
ful/ faid  Ollomand,  *  fee  here  the 
bones  of  thofe  who  have  lifted  up 
their  arms  againlt  thee,  and  I  will 
add  to  their  number  till  this  caftle  be 
filled.' 

4  Alas/  anfwered  Ahubal,  «  UHn 
is  no  more,  and  the  vultures  are 
preying  on  the  vitals  of  Happuck ! 
Ten  provinces  have  deferted  my 
caufe,  and  the  coffers  of  my  army  are 
exhaufted!' 

«  Happuck/  anfwered  Ollomand, 
delpifed  the  afliftance  of  riches,  and 
trufted  to  deceit,  and  therefore  tailed. 
The  provinces  dared  not  revolt,  while 
the  armies  of  Mifnar  over-awed  them ; 
but  I  will  replenifli  thy  coffers,  and 
Ollomand  will  tempt  the  leaders  of 
the  fultan's  troops  to  join  the  caufe 
of  Ahubal.  In  this  caftle  are  riches 
and  arms  fufficient  to  equip  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Afia,  and  when  tKefc 
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are  exhaufted,-we  will  apply  to  Pha- 
refanen,  Hypacufan,  and  all  the  chief- 
tains of  our  race;  and  fear  not,  Ahu- 
bal,  for  by  my  art  I  read  that  Mif- 
nar  the  fultan  (hall  fly  before  the  face 
of  his  enemies.* 

Ahubal  was  encouraged  by  the 
words  of  Ollomand,  and  the  enchanter 
having  opened  his  defign  to  the  prince, 
invited  him  to  behold  the  riches  of  his 
caftle. 

Faffing  through  the  hall  of  bones, 
they  defcended  into  a  fquare  court 
much  more  fpacious  than  the  former, 
in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  a 
deep  and  dark  pit. 

This  court  contained  four  hundred 
gates  of  mafly  brafs,  and  each  gate  was 
Supported  by  nine  enormous  hinges 
of  the  fame  metal. 

As  Ollomand  the  enchanter  entered 
this  court,  with  the  prince  Ahubal  in 
his  hand,  he  lift  up  his  voice,  which 
echoed  like  thunder  amidft  the  lofty 
turrets  of  the  caftle,  and  commanded 
his  flaves  to  expofe  to  the  fight  of  Ahu- 
bal the  treafures  of  their  mafter. 

The  Prince  Ahubal,  who  had  feen 
no  creature  but  the  dwarf  and  the  en- 
chanter in  the  caftle,  wondered  from 
whence  the  llaves  mould  come;  but  his 
wonder  was  fliortly  turned  into  fear, 
when  he  faw  a  gigantick  black,  with 
a  club  of  ebony,  forty  feet  in  length, 
arife  out  of  the  pit  which  was  in  the 
Centre  of  the  court. 

But  if  one  was  fo  terrifying,  his  hor- 
rors were  beyond  meafure  increased, 
when  he  perceived  a  long  fucceffion  of 
the  fame  gigantick  monfters,  following 
one  another  out  of  the  pit,  and  advan- 
cing to  the  four  hundred  brazen  gates, 
till  every  gate  had  a  Have  ftanding  be- 
fore it. 

When  Ollomand  faw  his  flaves  were 
all  prepared  before  the  gates,  he  bid 
them  ftrike  with  their  clubs  of  ebony 
againil  them. 

The  black  flaves,  in  obedience  to  the 
enchanter's  orders,  lifted  up  their  pon- 
derous clubs  of  ebony, and  (truck  againft 
the  four  hundred  gates,  which  jarred  fo 
much  with  the  blows  of  the  flaves,  that 
Ahubal  was  forced  to  ftop  his  ears,  and 
was  ready  to  link  into  the  earth  with 
aitonifhment  and  dread. 

As  foon  as  the  black  flaves  of  Ol- 
lomand had  ftruck  the  four  hundred 
gates  of  brafs,  the  gates  began  to 
move,  and  the  harfh  creak  and  break- 
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ing  of  the  hinges,  fent  forth  a  noife, 
which  alone  had  chilled  the  hearts  of 
all  the  armies  of  Mifnar,  could  they 
have  heard  them. 

This  difmal  and  difcordant  jar  con- 
tinued, till  the  gates  were  forced  open 
by  the  hideous  flaves.  But  the  Prince 
Ahubal  was  fo  dunned  and  ftupified 
with  the  piercing  found,  that  he  dared 
not  look  up,  till  Ollomand  the  en- 
chanter, fliaking  him  by  the  moulders, 
bid  him  feaft  his  eyes  with  the  riches 
of  his  friend. 

Ahubal  then  lifting  up  his  head, 
looked  around  the  court,  and  faw  the 
four  hundred  gates  were  opened.  In 
thofe  to  the  right  hand  were  millions 
of  wedges  of  gold  and  filver,  piled 
beneath  craggy  arches  of  huge  unchiz- 
zled  ftone.  Oppofite  to  thele  he  beheld 
an  hundred  vaulted  roofs,  under  which 
were  facks  and  bags  of  the  gojd  and 
filver  coin  of  many  nations. 

Before  him,  another  hundred  gates 
expofed  to  his  view  the  arms  and 
warlike  accoutrements  of  ten  thou- 
land  nations,  and  all  the  inftruments 
of  death  which  the  inventive  malice  of 
man  had  ever  difcovered.  Firft  a  rude 
heap  of  ponderous  (tones,  and  the 
fragments  of  rocks.  Next  fticks,  ttaffs, 
and  knotty  clubs.  Next  to  thefe 
fpears,  darts,  launces,  and  javelins, 
armed  with  brafs  or  iron,  or  their 
points  hardened  by  fire,  and  innumera- 
ble bows,  with  quivers  and  arrows. 
After  thefe  inftruments  of  dubious  uft, 
originally  defigned  for  the  afliftance  of 
men,  but  perverted,  through  cruelty 
an;l  malice,  to  the  fervice  of  daughter 
and  death;  fuch  as  knives,  bodkins, 
axes,  hammers.  On  thefe  were  heaped 
arms,  deliberately  fafliioned  for  the  of- 
fence of  mankind,  f words,  daggers, 
poniards,  ftilettoes,  hangers,  jfcymi- 
tai  s>,  rapiers.  In  the  fourth  part  of  the 
court,  which  was  behind  Ahubal,  were 
(toi  ed  the  more  refined  and  deftru&ive 
inltruments  of  European  war,  the  gre- 
nadoes,  the  firelock,  the  piftol,  the  muf- 
ket,  the  blunderbufs,  the  culverin,  the 
petard,  the  cannon,  the  howitzer,  the 
bomb,  the  mortar,  and  their  accurfed 
food,  bags  of  powder,  balls  of  lead, 
and  iron  (hells  and  carcafes. 

Ahubal,  who  underftood  but  little 
of  thele  inftruments,  was  amazed  at 
their  conftruclion,  and  aiked  for  what 
purpofes  thofe  ghaftiy  monfters  of  art 
wert  formed. 

P  *          «  Thefe,* 
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'  Thefe,'  faid  Oilomand,  «  are  the 

*  arms  of  Europe,  a  part  of  the  earth 

*  filled  with  indullrious  robbers,  whole 
'  minds  are  hourly  on  the  (t  retch  to  in- 
'  vent  new  plagues  to   torment   each 

*  other.     Of  thefe  mortals,  many  are 
«  fettled  on  the  lea- coafts  of  ourfouthern 

*  provinces,    whom    I   mall    perfuade, 
'  through  the  inltigations  of  that  god 

*  which  they  worfhip,  to  join  the  forces 
'  of  Ahubal.' 

•  Haft  thou,  then,  mighty  enchanter,' 
anfwered  the  Prince  Ahubal,  « the  gods 
«  of  Europe  in  thy  power?' 

'*  The  European?/  laid  Oilomand, 

*  acknowledge  but  one  god,  whom  they 

*  pretend    doth    inhabit   the   heavens, 
«  hut  whom  we  find  buried  in  the  en- 

<  trails  of  the  earth:  gold,  O  prince, 
«  is  their  god,  for  whofe  fake  they  will 

<  undertake    the   moft    daring    enter- 
'*  prvzes,  and  fodake  the  beft  of  friends. 
«  To   thefe   malt   thou    fend   prelents 
«  and    future  promife  of  wealth,  and 

<  by  their  machinations   fear  not   but 
«  Mlfnar    (hall   yield  to    thy  fuperior 
«  r.ddrefs.' 

«  What   need   of  the  arms,   or  'the 

*  perfons  of  Europeans,'  anfwered  the 
Prince  Ahubal,  *  while  my  friend  has 

*  an  army  of  fuch  gigantickflaves,  ten 
«  of  whom  are  more  than  fuflicient  to 

*  deftroy  the  puny  armies  of  my  bro- 
«  ther  the  fultan  ?' 

«  Alas,'  faid  Oilomand,  '  the 
«  flaves  of  enchantment  cannot  fight 
«  againft  the  Ions  of  the  faithful. 
«  Though  we  deny  Mahomet,  and  will 
«  not  adore  him,  yet  we  cannot  con- 

*  troul  a  power  that  muft  over-rule  us. 
«  Were  the  world  at  our  difpofal,  the 
«  mean    worlhippers    of    Alia    mould 

*  tremble  at  their  fate!  but,  alas  !  the 
<  curb  of  Mahomet  galls  our  tongues, 
«  the  fle'lh  of   our  lips  is  filled  with 
«  rawnefs  and  foam,  and  our  evil  race 
«  muft  tremble,  though  it  cannot  re- 
«  lent.       But    thefe-  are    troublefome 
«  thoughts,  and  the  provinces  require 

*  our  prefence,  as  Mifnar's  troops  are 
«  in  pofleflion  of  the  country;  we  will 
«  trunfport   ourlelves  to  Orixa  in  the 
«  difgnife  of  merchants,  and  there  en- 
«  dtaVour  to   forward  the   deftruclion 
«  of  Mifnar,  the  tame  fultan  of  the 
«  eaft.' 

As  Oilomand  fpake  thefe  words,  he 
lumped  with  his  feet,  and  a  chariot, 
4r-*wn  by  four  dragons,  arofe  from  the 


pit  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  which 
Ahubal  and  the  enchanter  afctndtd', 
and  were  conveyed  in  a  dark  cloud  to 
the  woods  behind  the  city  of  Orixa. 

When  Ollomand's  chariot  alighted 
on  the  ground,  he  touched  the  dragons 
with  his  wand,  and  they  became  four 
camels  laden  with  merchandize,  and 
the  chariot  was  converted  into  an  ele- 
phant. Ahubal  became  like  a  mer- 
chant, and  the  enchanter  appeared  as  a 
black  flave. 

They  entered  the  town  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  next  morning  expofed  their 
•goods  in  the  market-place. 

The  bales  of  Ahubal,  the  (ham  mer- 
chant, being  opened,  were  found  to  con- 
tain chiefly  materials  for  cloathing  the 
officers  of  the  army. 

The  troops  of  Mifnar  hearing  this, 
were  his  chief  cuftomers,  and  as  Ahu- 
bal fold  his  wares  very  cheap,  he  loon 
got  acquainted  with  all  the  officers  a"t 
Orixa. 

In  all  his  conventions  with  them* 
the  enchanter  had  directed  Ahubai  to 
lament  the  fmall  ialaries  which  the 
army  were  allowed;  this  was  a  fubjec~t 
all  agreed  in,  and  foon  led  to  more  lu- 
crative offers,  if  they  would  embrace 
the  caufe  of  Ahubal.  The  officers, 
who  were  for  the  moft  part  foldiers  for 
the  fake  of  pay  and  plunder,  rather  than 
duly  and  honour,  foon  came  into  the 
(ham  merchant's  propofal,  and  in  ten 
days  Ahubal  found  himielf  in  a  con- 
dition toj  recover  the  province  of  O- 
rixa. 

The  young  prince,  fired  with  his 
fuccefs,  was  about  to  difcover  himfelf, 
but  the  enchanter  checked  his  ardour, 
and  befought  him  toconfiderhow  many 
more  provinces  mult  be  gained,  before 
he  could  make  head  againft  his  bio- 
•ther. 

The  advice  of  Oilomand  prevailed 
with  the  prince,  and  they  fent  fome  of 
thole  onVers  who  were  ftrongeft  in 
their  intercft,  into  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ibuth,  to  corrupt  the  minds 
of  the  commanders. 

As  there  was  no  wnnt  of  money  and 
bribery,  loan  eafier  comjuciKvas  made 
over  the  loyalty  of  the  troops,  than 
could  have  been  made  over  their  prowefs 
by  fwords. 

In  a  few  moons  all  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces were  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  the 
troops  who  were  lent  to  over- awe  them, 

were 
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III 


were 


mod  defirous  of  opening  the  cam- 
paign againlt  their  fultan.  Two  hun- 
dred French  engineers  were  alfo  invited 
by  large  rewards,  to  join  the  armies  of 
Ahubal,  and  the  troops  were  fupplied 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  enchanter  Ollo- 
mand. 

On  a  fixed  day,  all  the  armies  of  the 
provinces  were  in  motion,  and  all  un- 
furled the  ttandard  of  Ahubal  j  the 
provinces  were  invited  to  rebel,  and 
thoufands  were  daily  added  to  the 
troops  of  the  prince. 

Tidings  of  thefe  alterations  were  fent 
to  Delly,  by  the  few  friends  of  the  ful- 
tan  which  remained  in  thofe  parts;  and 
Horam  the  vizir  laid  before  his  mafter 
the  dreadful  news  of  a  general  revolt, 
both  of  his  troops  and  provinces  in 
the  fouth. 

'  The  enemies  of  Mifnar,'  faid  the 
fultan,  as  his  vizir  Horam  had  ended 
his  report,  «  are  many,  and  one  only  is 
*  his  friend  !' 

Horam  bowed  low  at  his  matter's 
words. 

*  Faithful  Horam,'  faid  the  fultan, 
I  honour  and  efteem  thee ;  but  think 
not  I  prefer  my  vizir  to  my  God 5 
no,  Horam,  Alia  alone  is  the  friend 
of   Mifnar,   a  friend   more   mighty 
than  the  armies  of  Ahubal,  or  the 
forceries  of  the  enchanters.' 
Mifnar  then  aflembled   his   troops j 
and  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  he 
marched  by  eafy  marches  toward  the 
fouthern  frontiers  of  his  dominions. 

The  armies  of  Ahubal  continued  to 
.increafe,  and  Cambaya  acknowledged 
him  for  their  fultan.  In  a  fhort  time 
he  arrived  with  his  forces  at  Narvar, 
and  encamped  within  feven  leagues  of 
the  army  of  Mifnar  the  iultan. 

Ollomand  the  enchanter,  notwith- 
ftanding  Ahubal  had  thrown  off  the 
difguife  of  a  merchant,  ftill  attended 
him  as  a  black  (lave,  being  always 
about  his  perfon,  till  the  freedom  which 
the  prince  allowed  him  was  refented  by 
the  officers  of  his  army. 

This  the  enchanter  perceived,  and 
therefore  he  defired  Ahubal  would 
grant  him  five  thoufand  of  his  troops, 
and  the-  European  engineers,  that  he 
might  advance  before  the  main  army, 
and  fignalize  himfelf  by  a  blow  which 
he  meditated  to  give  the  enemy. 

The  counfel  of  Ollomand  was  never 
oppofed  by  Ahubal;  the  prince  com- 


manded the  troops  to  attend  Ollomand, 
and  be  fubjeft  unto  him. 

The  enchanter  then  marched  with 
his  fele&ed  troops  into  a  thick  wood, 
which  the  army  of  Mifnar  muft  pafs, 
ere  they  could  oppofe  their  enemies; 
and  in  this  wood  the  engines  of  Euro- 
pean war  were  placed,  to  command 
every  avenue  that  had  been  hewn  out 
by  the  troops  of  the  fultan. 

Ollomand' marching  by  night,  fur- 
prized  all  the  advanced  guards  of  the 
fultan,  and  pofieffed  himfelf  of  the 
wood,  where  he  placed  the  European, 
engineers,  before  the  fun  could  pene- 
trate.through  the  branches  of  .the  foreft 
of  Narvar. 

Tfyis  enterprize  had  ruined  all  the 
hopes  of  the  fultan,  who  propofed  to 
march  his  army  through  the  next  day, 
.if  the  Europeans  had  continued  faith- 
ful to  Ahubal  and  his  party  j  but  one, 
favoured  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
efcaped,  and  betrayed  the  whole  deTign 
to  the  fultan. 

Mifnar  was  no  fooner  apprized  of 
the  enchanter's  contrivance,  than  he 
ordered  certain  of  his  troops  to  climb 
over  the  mountains  to  the  right  of  the 
wood,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  gain  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  and  there  in  feveral  parts  to 
-let  the  wood  on  fire.  This  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  executed  by  the  foldiers,  that 
as  foon  as  Ollomand  was  poflefled  ot" 
the  wood,  he  perceived  it  was  on  fire> 
and  had  made  a  feparation  between 
him  and  the  army  of  Ahubal. 

In  this  diftrefs,  the  enchanter  refolved 
to  difpofe  of  his  troops  and  engineers 
in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  pro- 
pofing  in  his  mind  to  fecure  his  own 
retreat  by  the  power  of  enchantment. 
But  while  the  fubtle  enchanter  was  di- 
recting his  engineers  in  the  rear  to  bring 
up  the  fell  engines  of  war,  one  of  the 
cannon  which  was  left  in  the  wood, 
(the 'flames  having  obliged  thofe  who 
belonged  to  it  to  retreat)  being  made 
hot  by  the  raging  fires  in  the  wood, 
difcharged  it's  contents,  and  the  ball 
ftriking  the  enchanter,  carried  with  it 
the  head  of  Ollomand  toward  the  camp 
of  the  fultan. 

This  put  the  troops  in  the  wood  in 
the  utmoft  confufion,  and  many  fled  to 
the  fultan's  camp,  declaring  the  lof* 
of  their  leader,  and  the  rett  refolvtd 
rather  to  fubmit,  than  perim  by  the 
fword  or  by  fire. 

The 
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The  flames  of  the  wood  which  arofe 
between  the  armies  of  Mifnar  and 
Ahubal,  fbon  dilturbed  the  peace  of 
the  rebel  prince.  At  firft,  indeed,  he 
hoped  Ollomand  had  incloled  his  bro- 
ther's troops,  and  was  conluming  them 
by  his  fires.  But  no  difpatch  from  his 
friend,  filled  Ahubal  with  juft  fears, 
which  were  greatly  increafed,  as  in  a 
few  days  the  fire  decreafing,  and  hav- 
ing opened  a  palTage  through  the  wood, 
he  was  informed  by  his  fpies  that  the 
armies  cf  Milhar  were  approach- 
ing. 

The  Prince  Ahubal  having  loft  his 
friend  the  enchanter,  was  fearful  of 
the  event,  and  wifhed  to  fly;  but  his 
generals  being  rebels,  and  fearing  their 
iate  if  they  fhould  be  taken,  refolved 
to  conquer  or  die,  and  Ahubal  was 
constrained  againlt  his  will  to  put  his 
army  in  a  (tate  of  defence. 

The  fultan  fuppoiing  his  brother's 
army  would  be  disheartened  at  the  lois 
of  the  enchanter,  was  ftudious  of  giv- 
ing them  battle  before  they  had  reco- 
vered their  confternation;  and  there- 
tore  led  on  his  troops  with  great  im- 
petuofity  toward  the  front  of  the  rebel 
army,  while  the  Vizir  Horam,  covered 
by  the  main  body  of  Mifnar's  army, 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy. 

And  now  the  adverfe  elephants  made 
the  fandy  plains  make  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  from  the  turrets  on  their 
backs  ten  thoufand  hoftile  arrows  were 
difcharged;  the  loud  hollow  cymbals 
ibunded  the  alarm,  and  the  air  groaned 
with  the  weight  of  the  winged  wea- 
pons. The  troops  of  the  fultan  ad- 
vanced  with  confidence,  and  the  re- 
bellious fupporters  of  Ahubal  ruShed 
forward  with  refolute  del  pair.  Innu- 
merable fcymitars  blazed  tearfully  over 
the  heads  of  the  warlike.  The  feet  of 
the  elephants  were  Stained  with  death, 
and  the  blood  of  the  (lain  was  as  the 
rivers  of  Arvar.  But  the  troops  of 
Mifnar  were  fluflied  with  hope  and  fear, 
and  difmay  was  in  the  paths  of  Ahu- 
bal. The  prince  himlelf,  in  confufion, 
ibunded  the  retreat,  and  the  backs  of 
his  troops  were  already  expofed  to  the 
darts  of  the  fultan,  when  the  fwnrthy 
Enchanter  Tafnar  appeared  in  the  air, 
feated  on  a  rapacious  vulture. 

•  Bafe  cowards,'  laid  he,  as  he  ho- 
vered aloft  in  the  uir,  '  turn,  and  fear 


'  not    while   Tafnar    is    your  friencK 

*  The  troops  of  the    fultan   are   ex- 

*  haultecl  and    fatigued,  and    yoti  are 
'   flying  from  thole  who  were  deftined 
'  for  your  prey.     Are  then  the  riches 

*  of  Delly  to    be   fo   eafily   refigned, 
'  and  your  tedious   marches  over  the 
4  defarts  to  be  foiled  by  a  moment's 
'  fear!     Even  now  is  India  offered  as 
'  the   reward  of  your  toils,  and    yon 
'  prefer  jliame  and  ignominy  to  glory 
'  and  honour.' 

The  troops  of  Ahubal  hearing  thefr 
words,  and  being  encouraged  by  a  fight 
fo  wonderful,  for  a  time  Stood  ftilr, 
unknowing  what  to  do;  till  Tafnar 
alighting  on  the  ground,  and  feizing 
a  javelin,  bid  the  brave  Support  and 
defend  the  avenger  of  their  wrongs. 

The  fultan's  army  finding  their  ene- 
mies retreat,  had  followed  them  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  and  were  there- 
fore lefs  able  to  refift  the  Enchanter 
Tafnar  and  thofe  who  fupported  him. 
Ar.d  they  had  experienced  the  truth  of 
the  enchanter's  aSTertion,  had  not  the 
Vizir  Horam,  perceiving  their  refilt- 
ance,  hastened  with  a  few  chofen  troops 
to  the  refcue  of  his  friend. 

The  battle,  though  not  fo  general 
as  before,  was  yet  much  fiercer,  ami 
Talhar  and  Horam  met  face  to  face. 
The  vizir  aimed  in  vain  his  fcymitar 
at  the  head  of  the  enchanter,  and 
Tafnar  found  a  fuperior  arm  witheld 
him,  when  he  attempted  to  demolish 
the  faithful  vizir.  But  this  prevented 
not  the  general  Slaughter  that  enfued, 
till  nighr,  which  recruits  the  wafted 
ftrength  of  man,  divided  the  armies 
of  Mifnar  and  Ahubal. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  two  con- 
tending armies,  the  Vizir  Horam  at- 
tended the  fultan  in  bis  royal  pavi« 
lion,  and  informed  him  of  the  defcent 
of  the  En  chanter  Talhar,  andhisprow- 
efs  in  the  field. 

•  Alas,'  anfwered  Mifnar,  '  it  is  in 
vain,  O  Horam,  that  the  Sword  is  up- 
lifted againlt  the  power  of  enchant- 
ment; to  long  as  tlide  magicians 
are  prepared  againlt  our  attacks,  we 
muSt  furprizc  them,  or  we  cannot  pre- 
vail. Talhar  is  joined  to  my  faith- 
leSs  brother  Ahubal ;  there  is  in  my 
camp  doubtiefs  foine  trull y  Have, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  be- 
traying my  caufe,  may  penetrate  in- 
to the  camp  of  Aliubal,  tnd  deftr»jr 
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this  enchanter  while  he  deeps  in  fe- 
curityj    and  Horam   my   vizir  muft 
find  that  Have  ere  the  fun  beholds 
the  blood  of  Afia,  which  defiles  the 
plains  of  my  kingdom/ 
Horam  bowed,  and  went  out  of  the 
prefence  of  the  fultan  in  great  diftrefs 
of  heart. 

«  Where,'  faid  he  to  himfelf,  «  can 
the  mighty  find  a  trutty  friend!    or 
what  Have  will  be  faithful  to  his  ma- 
fter  that  has  robbed  him  of  his  liber- 
ty! Better  had  I  perifhed  by  the  hand 
of  Tafnar,  than  be  betrayed  through 
the  wickednefs  of  my  fervants  !' 
The  vizir,  doubtful  where  to  apply, 
or  whom  to  tvuft,  returned  to  his  tent, 
where  he  found   an  old  feinale  flave, 
who  waited  to  deliver  a  meflage  from 
his  feraglio,  which  was  kept  in  a  tent 
adjoining  to  his  own. 

Horam,  not  regarding  her  prefence, 
threw  himfelf  on  his  iopha,  and  be- 
moaned his  fate,  in  being  commanded 
to  find  a  trufty  flave. 

The  female  flave,  who  faw  her 
matter's  tears,  threw  herfelf  at  his 
feet,  and  called  Alia  to  witnefs  that 
fhe  had  always  ferved  him  faithfully, 
and  was  ready  to  faciifice  her  life  for 
his  pleafure. 

Horam  was  rather  more  diftrefied 
than  alleviated  by  her  protections. 

*  What  art  thou/  faid  he   to  her 
fternly,  «  a  poor  decrepit  woman,  and 
4  canft  thou  go  forth  and  combat  the 
'  enchantments  of  Tafnar,  the  enemy 

*  of  thy  matter's  peace  !' 

'  The  locutt  and  the  worm/  faid  the 
female  flave,  '  are  the  inltruments  of 

*  Alla's  vengeance  on  the  mighty  ones 

*  of  the  earth,  and  Mahomet  can  make 

*  even  my  weaknefs  fubfervient  to  the 
'  caufe  of  my  lord.' 

*  And  how  wilt  thou  prevail  againft 

*  Ahubal  the  prince,  and  Tafnar  the 
'  magician?1  faid  Horam,  carelefs  of 
what  he  fpoke. 

'  I  will  go/  anfwered  the  female 
fjave,  *  into  the  camp  of  Ahubal,  and 
I  will  engage  to  poifon  my  matter, 
the  vizir,  and  Mifnar,  the  lord  of 
our  lives,  as  I  ftand  before  them  to 
minifter  unto  them  the  pleafing 
draught.  And  while  Tafnar  is  in- 
tent in  hearing  my  propofals,  the  (teel 
of  death  fhall  fuddenly  fearch  out  the 
vile  enchanter's  heart.' 
f  JJut  knoweft  thou  not/  faid  Ho- 


ram, '  that  death  will  be  the  confe- 
'  quence  of  this  rafti  deed  ?* 

*  My  lord/  anfwered  the  (lave,  '  I 
was,  when  young,  bred  up  in  the 
caves  of  Denraddin,  and  was  taught 
by  a  fage,  to  know  what  mould  hap- 
pen to  me  in  future  times;  and  the 
iage  read  in  the  ftars of  Heaven,  that 
by  my  means  mould  the  Sultan  of 
India  be  delivered  from  the  enemy 
that  opprefled  him.* 
The  vizir  was  rejoiced  at  the  aflu* 
ranees  of  his  female  flave,  and  bid  her 
prepare  herfelf  to  appear  before  the  ful- 
tan. 

The  flave  putting  on  her  veil,  fol- 
lowed the  Vizir  Horam,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  tent  of  Mifnar. 

«  What/  faid  the  fultan,  as  he  faw 
his  vizir  enter  with  the  female  flave, 

*  what  new  kind  of  warrior  has  Ho» 

*  ram  brought  me  ?' 

'  Light  of  mine  eyes  !*  anfwered  the 
vizir,  *  behold  a  woman  who  is  defi- 

*  rous  of  executing  thy  commands. 
'  This  flave  aflures  me,  that  the  fages 
«  of  the  caves  of  Denraddin  have  read 
«  in  the  ftars  of  Heaven,  that  by  her 
«  means  the  Sultan  of  India  (hould 
'  be  delivered  from  the  enemy  thatop- 
'  prefled  him.* 

*•  Then/  faid  the  fultan,   « let  her 

*  goj    and  may  the  Prophet   of  the 

*  faithful  guide  her  footfteps  in  fafety 
'  and  fecurity!     I  am  aflured  that  Ho- 
f  ram  would  not  confent  to  an  enter- 
'  prize  that  was  foolifli  and  weak,  and 
'  to  his  direction  I  leave  the  fate  of 
'  this  trufty  female.* 

The  flave  then  fell  proftrate,  and 
befoughtthe  fultan  to  give  her  fome  of 
his  writings  and  mandates,  that  /he 
might  pretend  (he  had  ftolen  them  from 
his  tent,  with  a  defign  to  carry  and  lay 
them  at  the  feet  of  Tafnar  and  Ahu- 
bal. 

The  fultan  approved  of  her  fcheme, 
and  ordered  feveral  mandates  to  be 
written  and  figned  relative  to  the  mo- 
tions of  his  army  the  next  day,  which 
were  quite  contrary  to  the  real  difpofi- 
tion  he  intended  to  give  out. 

The  female  flave  being  furniflied 
with  thefe,  and  being  conducted  by 
the  vizir  to  theout-fkhts  of  the  fultan/s 
army,  walked  forward  till  (he  was 
challenged  by  the  centinels  of  Ahu- 
bal, who  feized  upon  and  carried  her 
to  their  commander. 
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The  commander,  fearful  of  deceit, 
at  full  fatisfied  himfelf  that  fhe  was 
really  a  female  flave,  and  then  aflceJ 
her  what  brought  her  alone  out  of  the 
camp  of  the  fultan. 

«  Bring  me,'  faid  flie,  '  before  your 
'  prince,  for  I  have  things  to  deliver 
'  up  to  him  that  will  be  of  fervice  to 

*  his  army.1 

The  commander  then  fent  her  with 
the  guard  to  the  pavilion  of  Ahubal, 
where  that  prince,  and  the  Enchanter 
Tafnar,  were  confulting  in  private  to- 
gether. 

As  foon  as  the  female  flave  had 
gained  admittance,  fhe  fell  proftrate  at; 
the  feet  of  Ahubal,  which  Tafnar  ob- 
ferving,  commanded  the  guards  to  feize 
her. 

'  Let    us   fee,'    faid   the  enchanter, 

*  what  fervice  this  flave  can  do  us,  be 
«  fore  fhe  is  trufted  fo  near  our  per- 
«  foiis.' 

The  female  flave  being  fecured  by 
the  guards,  was  doubtful  how  to  be- 
fiave. 

'  I  like  not  that  confufion,'  faid  the 
enchanter \  l  have  you,  bafe  flave, 

*  aught  to   rtveal  to   us,   or  are   you 

<  fent  as  a  fpy,  to  betray  the  councils 
'  of   the  brave  ?' 

*  I  have,1  faid  the  female  flave,-  fome- 
\vhat  recovered  from  her  furprize,  *  p.i- 
'  pers  and  mandates  of  great  conie- 
'  quence,   which  I    have   ftoleri  from 
'  the  tent  of  the  iulnn,'  and  I  bring 
«  them  to  the  Prince  Ahubal,  the  lord 
«  of  all  the  hearts  of  the  Ir.dian  empire.' 

The  flave  then  produced  her  man- 
dates, nnd  the  guards  laid  them  at  the 
feet  of  Ahubal. 

The  Piince  Ahubal  having  read 
the  papers,  gave  them  to  Tafnar,  fay- 
ing, «  Thefe  are  indeed  valuable  ac- 
'*  quifitions,  and  the  female  flave  that 

*  brought  them  is  worthy  of  high  ho- 
'  nou  rand  reward.' 

The  flave  hearing  this  encomium, 
bowed  down  her  head,  for  the  guards 
who  held  her  prevented  her  falling  pro- 
ftrate. 

*  Mighty    fdn    of    Dabulcombar,' 
faid  the  enchanter,    *  let  the   guards 
«  carry  her  forth,  till  we  cunlult  what 

<  reward  flic  fliall  receive.' 

As  foon  as  the  female  flave  WAS  car- 

ut,    '  My  prince,'  faid  Tafnar, 

«  it  is  indeed  politick  to  confer  rewards 

*  on  thole  who  lei ve  us,  -and  therefore 


'  it  is  fometimes  nscefTary  to  do  it,  that 
'  the  filly  birds  may  be  the  better  en - 

*  tangled  in  the  fnares  of  ftatej    but 
'  when  we  can  better  ferve  our  ends 

*  by    their    deltruftion   than    by  their 
'  fafety,   it  is  but  jult  that  we  fhotih! 
'  doit.     This  flave  has  already  rifqued 

*  her  life  for  our  fervice,  and  therefore 

*  fhe  will  doubtlds  be  ready  to  lay  it 

*  down  if  we  require  it.' 

As  the  enchanter  faid  thii,  he  called 
one  of  the  guards,  and  commanded 
him  to  bring  in  the  female  flave  and 
the  bow-ftring. 

The  female  flave  approached,  being 
ftill  held  by  the  guards. 

1  Kind  flave,'  faid  the  enchanter, 
you  have  already  ferved  us  much, 
there  is  one  thing  more  that  we  re- 
quire, let  the  flaves  fit  the  bow-ftring 
to  thy  neck,  and  let  th  ]?i\  breath 
be  fnit  forth  in  praife  of  thy  Lord 
Ahubal.' 

The  flaves  of  Ahubal  then  pur  upon 
the  wretched  female  the  deadly  b'jw- 
ftring,  and  ftrangled  her  inftantly. 
After  which  they  rfire'J,  leaving  the 
dead  body  of  the  female  flave  <>n  the 
floor  of  the  tent. 

«  What  haft  thou  done,  O  Tafnar  1* 
faid  Ahubal,  aitonifhed  at  the  deed. 
1  I    fu!pec"V    fairl     the    enchanter, 

*  that  this  female  was  fent  on  a  vile 
'  errand  ;  and  lee  here,'  continued  he, 
fearching  her  garments,  '  is  the  wea- 
'   pon  of  death.' 

So  faying,  he  drew  a  dagger  from 
her  bofom,  which  fhe  had  concealed 
with  a  deiign  of  (tabbing  the  enchanter. 

*  Prudent  Tafnar,'  faid  the  prince, 
'  I  admire  thy  forefight,  but  of  what 
'  ufe  is  this  murdered  flave  now  to 
'  us?' 

'  The  difguife  of  this  flave,'  anfwer- 
ed  the  enchanter,  c  will  introduce  me 
(  into  the  camp  of  the  fultan,  and  I 
4  hope  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
'  even  of  reaching  his  he-art,  with  that 
«  fteel  which  he  defigned  for  mine. 
'  But  no  time  mult  be  loh\  the  morn- 
'  ing  will,  ere  long,  difclofe  it's  grey 
'  light  in  the  ealt.' 

The  enchanter  then  put  on  the 
garments  of  the  murdered  female 
flave,  and  ftroking  his  face,  it  be- 
came as  her's,  fb  that  Ahubal  could 
fcarce  believe  but  the  fldve  was  re- 
vived. He  cut  o!f  alfo  the  head  of 
the  female  flave,  and  anointing  it 

with 
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With  a  white  ointment,  it  became  like 
his  own.  Thus  equipped,  tli2  com- 
hiander  of  the  advanced  guard  con- 
du£\ed  him  to  the  foremoft  centinels  of 
the  rebel  army. 

The  difguiled  enchanter  foori  reach- 
ed the  camp  of  the  fultan,  and  the  cen- 
tinels imagining  it  was  the  fame  female 
flave  whom  Horam  had  led  through 
their  ranks  in  the  former  part  of  the 
night,  fuffered  him  to  pals  unexamined. 

In  a  (hoi  t  time  he  readied  the  royal 
pavilion,  and  demanded  admittance. 
The  Vizir  Horam,  who  was  there  in 
waiting,  heard,  as  he  fuppofed,  the 
Voice  of  his  female  flave,  and  went  out 
to  bring  her  before  the  fultan. 

«  My  flave,'  laid  Horam,  as  he  faw 
the  difguifed  enchanter,  '  haft  thou 

*  fucceeded,  and  is  Tafnar  the  foe  of 
«  the  faithful  dead  ?* 

'  Br-ng  me  before  the  fultan,'  faid 
the  pretended  flave,  '  that  my  lord  may 
«  firft  behold  the  head  of  his  foe.' 

The  vizir  then  led  the  difguifed  en- 
chanter into  the  pavilion,  where  the 
Sultan  Mifnar  being  warned  of  her  ap- 
proach, vwas  feated  on  his  throne. 

As  the  enchanter  approached^  he 
held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  which  was 
covered  by  a  long  fleeve,  and  in  the 
other  he  bore  the  fiftitious  head.  And 
now  the  fictitious  female  was  about  to 
afcend  the  fteps  of  the  throne,  when 
the  vizir  commanded  her  full  to  fall 
proftrate  before  the  fultan. 

The  ftiam  female  flave  did  as  me 
was  ordered,  and  ihe  vizir  feeing  her 
proftrate,  fell  upon  her>  and  flew  her 
with  his  iabre. 

«  Wh.<.t  haft   thou    done,  wretched 

*  vizir!'    laid    the  fultan;    *  has   envy 
'  thus  raflily  ftirred  thee  up  againit  my 
1  faithful  flave,  that ' 

The  fultan  had  probably  continued 
his  inveclive  againft  his  vizir  much 
longer,  had  he  not  beheld  the  ccrfe 
of  the  dead  enchanter  change  it's  ap- 
pearance, and  found  that  Horam,  by 
the  fudden  deftruclion  of  Tafnar,  had 
but  jnft  preftrved  his  own  life. 

At  fight  of  this  transformation,  Mif- 
nar deicended  from  his  throne,  and 
tlofely. embraced  his  Vizir  Horam, 

'  .0  Horam,  forgive  my  impetuous 

*  temper, '  Lid  the  lultanj    *  how  have 

*  I  blamed   my  friend   for  doing  that 

*  which   alone   could    have    laved    my 

*  life!-  But   by   what    means  di<l    my 

*  faithful  vizir  become  acquainted  with 


'  the  difguife  of  this  wicked  enchanter* 

*  or   how  did  he   difcover  himfelf  to 
«  thy  watchful  eye?' 

*  Lord  of  my  heart,*  anfwered  Ho- 
ram, *  when  I  carried  my  poor  female 

*  flave  through  the  camp,  whole  fate 

*  may   be    learned   from    this    ghaftly 
'   head  before  us;   I  bid  her,  when  Ihe 

*  returned    and    faw    me,   iirft    repeat 

*  thefe  words  in  my  ear,  **  Alia  is  loid 
"  of  heav  n,  Mahomet  is  his  prophet, 
"  and  Mifnar  is  the  vicegerent  upon 
"  earth."   And  this  precaution  I  took^ 
'  fearful  left  Tafnar,  difcovering  our 
'  defign,  ftiould  invent  tlrs  method  of 

*  revenge.     Wherefore,  when  the  pre- 

*  tended  flave  was  brought  before  me, 

*  and  fhe  repeated  riot  the  words  that 

*  I  had  taught  her,  I  was  aflured  that 

*  it  was  the  enchanter  in  difguife,  and 

*  waited,    till   by    proftrating  hirhfelf 
'  before  my   lord,  he  gave  me  an  op- 
'  portunity  of  deftroying  the  life  of  the 
'  chief  of  thine  enemies.' 

The  fultan  of  India  again  etnbracej 
his  faithful  vizir;  and  as  foon  as  the 
eye  of  morn  was  opened  in  the  eaft,  the 
armies  of  Ahubal  beheld  the  Enchanter 
Tafnars  head  affixed  on  a  pole,  in 
the  front  of  the  fultan's  army. 

The  Prince  Ahubal  rifmg  with  the 
earlieft  dawn  of  the  morning,  went  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  his  troops,  and 
there,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  he  faw  the 
hideous  features  of  the  Enchanter  Taf- 
nar already  blackening  in  the  fun. 

Fear  immediately  took  pofieilicin  of 
the  foul  of  Ahubal ;  and  he  ran  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  hid  himfelf,  till 
the  fun  went  down,  in  his  pavilion; 

The  Vizir  Horam  perceiving  the  ap- 
proach of  Heaven's  everlafting  lampi 
would  have  led  on  the  fultan's  troopi 
to  a  fecond  attack;  but  Mifnar  com- 
manded him  to  forbear,  that  his  army 
might  reft  one  day  after  their  fatigues. 

The  great  diftrefs  of  the  enchanters^ 
and  their  unexpected  deaths,  alarmed 
the  reft  of  that  wicked  racej  and  Aha* 
back  and  Defra  feeing  that  no  one  en- 
chanter had  fucceeded  againft  the  iul- 
tan,  refolved  to  join  their  forces,  and 
while  one  led  a  powerful  army  to  Ahu- 
bal's  afliftance  from  the  eaft,  the  other 
raifed  the  ftorms  of  war  and  lebellion 
on  the  weftern  confines  of  the  fuJtau'i 
empire. 

In  the  mean  time,,  the  two  armies  of 
the  fultan  and  Ahubal  continued  inac- 
tive, till 'an  expreft  arrived,  that  Aha- 
(  bach 
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back  was  leading  the  ftrength  of  nine 
thoufand  fquadrons  againtl  their  ful- 
tan, and  that  Defra  was  travelling 
over  the  plains  of  Embracan  with  three 
thouf-nd  elephants,  and  nn  hundred 
thoufand  trocps  from  the  weftern  pro- 
vinces. 

The  ftiltan  inftantly  refolved  to  at- 
tack Ahubal  before  thefe  fiiccours 
could  arrive;  but  the  Vizir  Horam  fell 
at  his  feet,  and  befought  him  not  to  ha- 
zard his  army,  but  rather  to  recruit 
and  ftrengthen  it. 

This  advice,  though  quite  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Mifnar,  was  yet  fo 
Itrongly  urged  by  the  vizir,  that  the 
fultan  gave  up  his  better  judgment  to 
the  opinion  of  Horam.  And  when 
«very  one  expected  to  be  called  forth 
to  action,  the  vizir  gave  orders  in  the 
camp  for  recruits  to  be  fought  after, 
and  went  himfelf  to  the  north  of  Delly, 
to  raife  a  fecoiid  army  for  his  matter's 
iervice. 

The  troops  of  Ahubal  finding  them- 
felves  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  ful- 
tan's  army,  endeavoured  to  comfort 
their  prince,  who  was  grieved  and  deject- 
ed at  the  lofs  of  his  friends.  And  the 
provinces  of  the  fouth,  to  diflipate  his 
gloom,  befought  him  to  permit  them 
to  raife  a  pavilion  worthy  of  his  digni- 
ty, as  heretofore  he  contented  himfelf 
With  fuch  as  his  generals  made  ufe  of. 

The  Prince  Ahubal,  who  by  nature 
was  not  formed  for  war  or  conteft,  but 
only  ftirred  up  by  the  enchanters  to  be 
their  tool  againlt  the  fultan  his  brother, 
was  eafily  perfuaded  to  accept  of  the 
offers  of  his  troops,  and  an  hundred 
curious  artizans  were  fet  to  work,  to 
contrive  and  erecl  a  fumptuous  pavi- 
lion for  the  ufe  of  the  prince. 

To  thefe  workmen,  all  the  provinces 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Ahubal,  ftnt  diamonds,  and  jewels, 
and  rich  filks,  and  all  the  coftly  mate- 
rials of  the  world,  to  finifh  the  fplendid 
pavilion  Which  they  purpoled  to  raife 
for  their  prince. 

While  the  fumptuous  tent  was  raif- 
ing,  the  fquadrons  of  Ahnback  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  elephants 
of  Defra  were  within  thirty  days  of  the 
Camp  of  Ahubal. 

The  Vizir  Horam  being  returned 
with  his  reinforcement,  waited  on  the 
iuitaiij  and  befouoht  him  to  truft  the 
man  Demerit  of  his  army  to  him  for 
forty  days. 


•  Horam,*  faid  the  fultan,  '  I  havi 
'    fuch  confidence  in  thy  fcnfe  and  tiiy 
*  loyalty,  that  I  grant  thy  icquett.' 

The  vizir  having  obtained  his  end, 
fent  a  meffenger  to  Ahubal,  and  defired 
forty  days  truce  might  exift  between 
the  armies,  which  the  prince  readily 
dgreed  to. 

In  a  few  hours  the  triice  was  pro* 
claimed  in  the  fultan's  camp;  and  when 
Mifnar  hoped  that  his  vizir  would 
have  attacked  the  rebel  army  with  a 
force  more  than  double  their  number, 
he  heard  the  trumpets  found  a  truce 
in  the  tents. 

Such  a  behaviour,  fo  contrary  to 
reafon,  alarmed  the  fultan,  and  he  fent 
for  the  Viz'r  Horam,  and  demanded 
his  reafons  for  making  a  truce  with  his 
enemies; 

'  My  lord,'  anfwered  Horam,  <  I 
have  heard  that  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces are  ere&ing  a  paVili&n  for 
your  rebel  brother  Ahubal,  which  in 
fplendour  and  magnificence  is  to  fur- 
pafs  all  the  glories  of  thy  palace  at 
Delly  j  and  being  convinced  that  thy 
fubjefts  are  led  more  by  (hew  and 
appearance,  than  by  duty  and  ho« 
nour,  I  feared  that  Ahubal'i  glori- 
ous pavilion  might  draw  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  into  his  encampment, 
and  thereby  ftrengthen  his  army,  and 
weaken  the  refources  of  my  prince. 
For  this  reafon  I  befought  my  lord 
to  give  me  the  command  of  his  army 
for  forty  days;  in  which  /pace,  I 
purpofe  to  build  thee  fuch  a  pavilion, 
as  ftiall  far  outfhine  in  Ip'endoiu 
every  glory  upon  earth.' 

*  Horam,'  anfwered  the  fultan,    'I 
have  put  all  things  into  thine  hands, 
but  let  me  befeech  thee  to  be  careful 
of  thy  matter/ 

The  Vizir  Horam  leaving  the  ful- 
tan, fent  to  Delly  for  workmen  and 
artificers,  and  ordering  a  large  fpot  t& 
be  inclofed,  that  none  might  behold 
his  pavilion  till  it  was  compleated,  he 
carried  on  the  work  with  great  care  and 
afTiduity. 

While  thefe  works  of  peace,  rather 
than  of  war,  were  carrying  on  in  the 
two  armies  of  Mifnar  and  Ahubal,  the 
reinforcements  of  Ahaback  and  Delnl 
arrived.  And  the  captains  in  the  ful- 
tan's  army  hearing  of  the  great  addi- 
tion which  was  made  to  the  rebel  army, 
while  the  vizir  was  fpending  his  timt 
his  curious  workniui,  petitioned 
fckt 
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the  fultan,  that  one  might  be  put  over 
them,  who  loved  war,  rather  than  the 
amufement  of  females  and  children. 

The  fultan,  who  thought  with  his 
captains,  that  Horam  was  rather  be- 
traying than  forwarding  his caufe,  com- 
.manded  the  vizir  ro  be  brought  before 
him,  and  in  the  prefence  of  his  cap- 
tains aflcetl  him  why  he  delayed  to  lead 
his  troops  againft  the  rebel^rmy. 

The  Vizir  Horam  made  no  anfwer  to 
the  fultan's  queftion,  but  defired  his 
lord  to  bring  the  captains  toward  the 
pavilion  which  he  had  erecled. 

As  foon  as  the  fultan  appeared  be- 
fore the  inclofure,  feveral  flaves  behind 
were  employed  to  remove  it.  fo  that 
in  an  inftant,  Mifnar  and  his  cap- 
tains beheld  the  moft  magnificent  fpec- 
tacle  that  art  could  atchieve. 

The  fight  of  the  pavilion  was  highly 
acceptable  to  the  army  of  the  fultan, 
tut  the  captains  juftly  condemned  a 


performance,  which  had,  without  caufe 
wafted  the  greatelt  pr-rt  of  the  coffer* 
of  India. 

The  pavilion  was  fituated  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  fultan's  army,  at  a  firull 
diftance  from  a  rocky  mountain,  and] 
furronnded  by  a  grove  of  palm-trees^ 
part  of  which  had  been  cut  down  by  the 
vizir's  order,  to  admit  the  air  and  light 
among  the  reft.  It  was  compofed  of 
crimfon  velvet,  embroidered  round 
with  flowers  and  feftoons  of  filver  and 
goldj  and  in  the  body  was  worked,  in 
golden  tiflue,  the  death  of  the  enchan- 
ters, Ulin,  Happuck,  Ollomand,  and 
Tafnar. 

The  pavilion  ftood  upon  a  carpet,  or 
cloth  of  gold,  and  within  fide  was  fup- 
ported  by  four  maflive  pillars  of  bur- 
niflied  gold ;  the  ceiling  of  the  canopy 
within  was  ftudded  with  jewels  and  di- 
amonds, and  under  it  were  placed  two 
fophas  of  the  richeft  workmanmip, 
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VOLUME     THE    SECOND. 


THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TALE 
OFTHEEN.CHANTERS.ORMISNAR. 
THE  SULTAN  OF  THE  EAST. 

HE  fultan,  though  much 
averfe  to  fuch  pageantry, 
was  yet  perfuaded  by  his 
vizir  to  fleep  in  his  new 
pavilion;  and  the  glorious 
appearance  which  it  made, 
brought  thoufands  to  view  the  magni- 
ficent abode  of  their  fultan. 

The  account  of  this  fplendid  tent 
foon  reached  Ahubal's  army,  and  every 
one  extolled  the  glorious  pavilion,  fo 
that  Ahubal's  tent  feemed  as  nothing 
jn  comparifon  of  the  fultan's. 

Ahaback  and  Defia,  who  were  in 
the  prince's  pavilion,  hearing  the  ac- 
count, refolved  to  go  invifibly  and  ex- 
amine it. 

They  left  the  prince,  and  putting 
each  a  ring  on  their  fingers,  paf- 
fed  the  centinels  and  watches  of  both 
armies. 

But  if  the  fight  of  the  pavilion  filled 
them  with  malice  and  envy,  the  hif- 
tories  of  their  brethren's  death  increaf- 
ed  that  malice,  and  urged  them  to  re- 
venge. 

They  returned  haftily  to  Ahubal's 
pavilion,  and  related  to  him  what  they 
had  feeu. 

Ahubal's  heart  rankled  at  their  ac- 
count, and  his  vifage  fell,  to  hear  how 
much  his  brother  had  out-done  him  in 
magnificence. 

*  Get'me  a  tent  more  fplendid  than 
'  the  fuhan's,'  faid  he  to  the  enchan- 
ters, «  or  difbind  your  armies,  and 
*  Jcav?  me  tp  my  fate!' 


e  My  prince,'  anfwered 
let  not  fuch  a  trifle  difcompofe  you. 
It  is  true,  we  could  in  a  moment 
ere6l  a  pavilion  more  magnificent 
than  the  fultan's,  but  it  will  be  moft 
glorious  to  difpoffefs  him  of  that 
which  he  has  built,  and  to  fet  my 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers 
for  which  purpofe,  let  the  trumpets 
found  on  the  morrow j  the  truce  is 
at  an  end,  or  if  it  were  not,  we  mean 
not  to  keep  our  faith  with  an  ufurp- 
erj  and  ere  the  fuitan  be  prepared, 
let  us  fall  upon  him:  who  knows 
but  we  may  fleep  to-morrow  night 
in  this  pavilion  which  now  caufes 
our  uneafinefs?' 

The  counfel  of  Ahaback  pleafed 
both  Defra  and  Ahubal,  and  they  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  to  march  in  the 
morning,  and  attack  the  army  of  the 
fultan. 

The  forces  of  Mifnar  were  fleeping 
in  their  tents,  when  the  alarm  was 
fpread  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them. 
The  Vizir  Horam  arofe  in  hafte,  and 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  armyj 
but  inftead  of  leading  them  to  their 
enemies,  he  fled  off  to  the  right  with, 
the  choiceft  of  the  troops,  and  took 
pofltifion  of  a  pafs  in  the  mountains 
behind  the  pavilion,  from  whence  he 
fent  a  meflenger  to  the  fultan,  that  he 
had  fecured  him  a  retreat  in  cafe  the 
armies  of  Ahubal  mould  conquer. 

The  fultan  being  at  the  extremity 
of  his  army,  knew  not  of  the  con- 
fufed  attack,  till  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
deem his  loft  opportunity.  He  col- 
lecled  his  fcattered  troops  together, 
and  led  them  toward  the  enemy,  at  the 
fame  time  fending  a  fneflage  to  Horam 
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to   leave  the  mountains  and   fupport 
him. 

The  captains  and  officers  that  fol- 
Jowed  Mifnar,  behaved  with  great  re- 
folution  and  intrepidity,  and  the  fultan 
expo  ed  himielf  frequently  to  the  darts 
and  mifTUe  weapons  of  his  enemies; 
till  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  his 
own  troops  on  :>!!  fides  giving  way, 
through  th  confufion  which  prevailed, 
he  was  forced  to  mike  to  the  moun- 
tains wher>>  his  vizir  ftill  continued, 
though  he  had  received  the  iultan's 
commands. 

The  troops  of  Ahubal  purfued  the 
fultan's  fcattered  forces  to  th>?  moun- 
tains, where  the  vizir's  troops  opened 
to  receive  their  friends,  and  then  op- 
pofed  the  rebels,  who  were  faint  with 
the  fatigues  of  thed;iy. 

After  a  great  (laughter,  the  rebels 
were  forced  to  give  over,  and  returned 
to  the  encampment  of  the  fultan,  from 
whence  they  loaded  themfelvcs  with  the 
fpoils  of  their  enemies. 

Ahaback  and  Defia  were  greatly 
ejated  at  their  fuccefs;  and  Atuihal; 
in  one  day  found  himielf  matter  of 
India,  his  brother  defeated,  and  his 
gaudy  pavilion  wrefted  from  him. 
'  Ahubal  btheld  with  furprize  the 
magnificence  of  the  pavilion,  and  fee- 
ing the  invidious  workrnanfiiip  on  the 
outiide,  where  the  deaths  of  his  for- 
mer friends  weie  di  (played— 

'  Ahaback    and     Delra,'    faid    the 
prince,  '  it  is.  but  jutt  that  you  mould 
revenge  yourselves  on  my  proud  bro- 
ther.    For  my  part,  I  can  never  in- 
habit a  pavilion  which  was  meant  -o 
triumph   over  my  friends ;    hut  you 
may  jultly  take  up  your  abode  here, 
that  the  nations  may  at  once   learn 
•  when  they  fee  you   in  this  pavilion, 
the  former  misfortunes  of  your  bre- 
thren,  and   your  preient  and    well- 
earned  fuccels.  Wherefore,  to-night, 
my   friends,   take  up   your  refidence 
here,  as  this  place  is  molt  worthy  to 
hold  you,  and;  to-morrow  I  will  or- 
der my  workmen  to  remove  the  pa- 
vilion next  my  own.' 
The  enchanters  were  pleafed  at  the 
fpeach  of   Ahubal,   and  the   banquet 
WHS    prepared   for   the  conquerors    in 
the    gay    pavilion   of   the    unfortunate 
fultan,  while  he  remained  among  the 
mountains,   wanting  tven   the  necefla- 
ries  of  life  for  himielf  and  his  army. 
But  th?  ful tan's  misfortunes  did  cot 


make-  him  forget  the.  cauffi  of  them. 
He  called  a  council  of  his  captains,  and 
commanded  the  Vizir  Horam  to  b« 
brought  before  them.  The  vizir  was 
condemned  by  every  voice;  and  Mif- 
nar,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pronounced 
the  fentence  of  death  againft  him. 

.'  To-morrow,'  faid  the  fultan, 
'  muft  the  ill-fated  Horam  be  num- 
'  bered  with  the  dead.' 

Horain  heard  the  fentence  without 
emotion:  «  My  life,'  faid  he,  «  is  in 

*  the  hand  of  my  lord,  and  he  is  wel- 

*  come  to  the  blood  of  his  flave.* 
The   vizir  was  then  ordered  into  the 

cuftody  of  an  hundred  men,  and  a  cap- 
tain was  appointed  to  guard  him  un- 
til the  morning. 

The  unfortunate  fultan  then  retired 
to  relr.,  in  an  obfcure  tent,  or  rather  not 
to  reft,  bur  to  an  irkfome  contemplation. 
'   My  kingdom/  laid  he,    '  is  paflcd 
from  mr;   and,  worfe  than  my  king- 
dom,  m>    friend,  my  dearly  beloved 
Horam,   has  proved   •»   traitor  to  bis 
IP  alter  !     Were  we  not  TS  the  ce  i  :rs 
of  the   forHt     and   grew   tot>r?lu.r  i* 
the  trees  that    no  p'-inte     !••  li  ie  the 
f-   Ai  v,  •  i  ,'s  were  as 

twn  iiiln--,  and  our  minds  were  '-ke 
the  itars  Leman  .^v  Upnor,  •-•  hi:h 
twinkle  nor  fingiv  in  the '  .!:  id  of 
niprht!  The  heart  of  M'fnar  «-a-,  in 
the  bofom  of  his  frierdj  it  iay  uuon 
his  bolbrn  as  the  inT<  ,t  li«-t  -n  r's 
mother's  arms;  it  imil'-d  and  •-  \.s 
fe>:ure  on  thf  bolpm.  of  Horam. ' 
As  tl^e  fultan  w;»s  ,  rhefe 

meditations,  his  guai.is  gave  h,  a  no- 
tice, that  the  c:  ptain,  \V'T-  >•  ts  (ft  over 
the  vizir,  had  brouy;'ir  Hor.m  to  rom- 
munic^le  an  affair  of  momtiic  to  him. 
*  Is  there  deceit  in  Horam,'  faid  the 
fultan,  «  that  he  c^meth  like  a  thief  in 

*  the  night!   if  Horam    is    falfe,   fare- 
'  wel  in;,    life;    icr  him  that  deltroyed 

*  my  kirgdonrv   compleat  his  ingrati- 
'  tude,  by  finimin?  my  fateT 

The  captain  then  entered  the  tent 
of  hi«  fultan  with  Horam  in  chains. 
«  Life  of  my  life,  ind  mnfter  of  my 
thoughts,'  f-Tid  the  vizir,  *  ere  I  die, 
I  am  contained  to  (hew  thre  among 
thefe  mountains,  f.u-  ^reafrr  riches' 
than  ar«  in  thy  pala-e  at  I>cl!y,  or 
in  the  tents  of  thine  enemies;  riches 
thnt  will  rrftore  thy  nffiirs,  and  tura 
thy  tears  into  (howers  of  joy/ 
4  Ar.e  not  you  fatisfied/  faid  Mi(- 
*  Q  ill-tatei  Ho;an>,  that  you 
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come  to  deceive  me  with  new  illu- 
fions  ?  Where  is  my  kingdom  !  where 
my  royalty  !  where  my  army!  by  thy 
fatal  counfels  deftroyed,  overwhelm- 
ed, confounded  !  Now,  then,  lead  the 
\v;iy,  and  let  me  fee  thefe  curious 
treafures,  which  are  to  r^compence 
the  lofs  of  all  my  hopes/ 
The  captain  then  led  Horam  out  of 
the  tent,  and  the  fultan  followed. 

The  vizir  being  in  chains,  moved 
but  (lowly;  and  the  captain  of  the 
guard  difrni  fling  his  men,  drew  his 
fabre,  and  held  it  naked  over  the  head 
bf  the  vizir. 

The  darknefs  of  the  night  prevent- 
ed the  fultan  from  feeing  whither  he 
was  carried  by  his  vizir. 

They  paffed  over  various  rocks,  and 
were  obliged  to  wade  through  fome 
fmall  brooks  or  rivulets,  which  fell 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  till 
at  leiigth  they  arrived  at  a  fpacious 
cavern,  which  was  formed  by  two  pen- 
dent rocks. 

Here  the  vizir  entered  ;  and  lifting 
up  his  chains,  knocked  againft  a  fmall 
door  which  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cavern. 

In  a  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
four  flaves  came  forward  with  flam- 
beaux in  their  hands. 

The  flave?  feeing  their  matter  and 
the  fultan,  fell  proitrate;  and  Horam 
enquired  whether  all  was  fafe. 

'  Yes,  my  lord,' anfwered  theflavesj 

*  we  have  not  been  difturbed  fince  my 

*  lord  firlt  brought  us  to  this  gloomy 
'  cavern.' 

«  Where  is  Camul  ?'  faid  the  vizir. 
«  He    watches,'   replied   the   flaves, 
'  with,  the  axe  in  his  hand.' 

<  What  hour  of  the  night  is    it?' 
faid  Horam  to  his  flaves. 

<  The  third  watch  of  the  night  is 

*  pafled,'  anfwered  his  flaves. 

'  Then  enter,  my  fultan,'  faid  Ho- 
ram, '  and  fee  thine  enemies  perifli 

*  from  before  thee.' 

'  What  enemies,  and  what  myfte- 
rious  place  is  this?'  faid  the  fultan. 
Who  is  Camul,  and   \vhat  ax  doth 
he  bear  in  his  hand  ?  Lead  me,  Ho- 
ram, not  into  danger;  arid  remem- 
ber   that    the  fabre  of  my   Captain 
hangeth  over  thy  head.' 
The  fultan  then  entered   in  at  the 
little  door,  and  followed  the  vizir  and 
fris   guard,  and  the  four   flaves   with 
flambeaux  in  their  hands. 


In  this  manner  the  fultan  paffedl 
through  a  long  paflage,  hewn  out  of 
the  folid  rock,  till  he  beheld  at  a  dif- 
tance  a  man  feated  on  a  (lone,  with  an 
ax  in  his  hand,  and  nine  lamps  burning 
before  him. 

As  they  drew  near,  the  man  fell  pro- 
ftrate  before  them,  and  the  vizir  alfo 
falling  proftrate,  defiredMifnar  to  take 
the  ax  out  of  the  hand  of  Camul  his 
flave. 

«  What  wonderful  ax  is  this,'  faid 
the  fultan,  that  it  is  thus  preferved  in 

•  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?' 

The  fultan  took  the  ax,  and  Camul 
the  flave  removing  the  ftone  on  which 
he  fat,  there  appeared  a  ftrong  rope  un- 
derneath, one  end  of  which  pafled 
through  the  rocks,  and  the  other  was 
faftened  to  an  enormous  ring  of  iron. 

'  Strike,  royal  mafter,'  faid  Horam, 
«  and  fever  that  rope  from  the  ring  of 

*  iron.' 

The  fultan  did  as  Horam  defired, 
and  ftruck  the  rope  with  his  ax,  and 
divided  it  from  the  ring* 

The  rope  being  releafed,  flew  with 
great  fwiftnefs  through  the  hole  i«  the 
rock,  and  Mifnar  waited  fome  time  to 
fee  what  might  be  the  confequence  of 
cutting  it  afunder ;  but  nothing  appear- 
ing, he  faid  to  his  vizir,  «  Where  are 
the  riches,  Horam,  which  I  left  my 
bed  to  view;  is  this  like  the  reft  of 
your  promifes,  and  am  I  brought  here, 
to  be  again  deceived?' 
'  Royal  mafter,'  anfwered  Horamy 
let  me  die  the  death  of  a  rebel  j  I  have 
nothing  more  to  difcover;  pardon  my 
follies^  and  avenge  thine  own  iofles 
by  the  fword  of  juftice.' 
*  What,'  faid  the  fultan,  enraged, 
haft  thou  brought  me  through  the 
dangerous  pafles  of  the  mountains 
by  night,  only  to  cut  a  rope  afunder! 
And  was  I  called  forth  to  fee  only  a 
paflage  made  in  the  rocks,  and  the 
flaves  of  Horam  as  ill  employed  as 
their  mafter  lately  has  been!  Lead 
me,  villain,'  continued  he,  *  back  to 
my  tent,  and  expecl  with  the  rifing  fun 
the  fate  you  have  ib  amply  merited.* 
Thus  faying,  the  fultan  returned* 
and  the  captain  of  the  guard  led  Horam 
back  in  chains  to  his  place  of  confine- 
rrient. 

In  the  morning  the  army  of  the  ful- 
tan, which  had  efcaped  to  the  moun- 
tains, were  all  drawn  out,  the  cymbals 
founded,  and  a  gibbet  forty  feet  high 
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V/as  creeled  in  tlieir  front,  to  which 
the  captain  of  the  guard  led  the  unfor- 
tunate Vizir  Horam. 

At  the  found  of  the  cymbals  the  ful- 
tan  came  from  his  tent,  and  gave  or- 
ders that  Horam  ihould  be  led  to  his 
fate. 

The  vizir,  unmoved  at  his  doom, 
furrendered  hirnie'f  to  the  officer  who 
was  to  execute  the  fentence  of  the  ful- 
tan,  and  tlie  ignominious  rope  was  put 
about  his  neck,  when  a  meftenger,  at- 
tended by  ievernl  centinels,  came  run- 
ning in'.o  the  camp. 

The  meflenger  haftened  to  the  fultah, 
and  thus  delivered  his  melfage — 

«  Ahabark  and  Defra,  the  wicked 
enchanters  who  have  upheld  thy  re- 
bellious brother,  are  dead,  the  army 
of  Ahubal  is  in  the  utmoft  c> 
nation,  and  the  friends  of  the  fir, tan 
wim  to  fee  thee  hunting  thine  ene- 
mies, as  the  lion  hunts  the  wild  aifts 
in  the  forefts.' 

This  meifenger  was  fucceeded  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  f.; /tan's  fpies,  who  con- 
firmed the  acci-unt. 

Mifnar  thtn  put  himfclf  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  ordered  Horam  back  to 
his  former  confinement,  and  harK-ncd 
to  fall  upon  the  troops  of  the  rebels. 

Early  the  lame  morning  the  Prince 
Ahubal  was  awakened  by  his  guards, 
who  with  countenances  of  woe  declared 
to  him  the  death  of  his  friends  Aha- 
back  and  Dtfra. 

«  Are  my  friends  dead!'  faid  A'hu- 
baJ,  trembling;  '  by  what  misfortune 

*  am  I  bereaved  of  them?  What  new 

*  device  has   Mifnar  praclifed   againft 

*  them?     Are   not  thele  wife  and  fige 

*  magician?,  then,  a  match  for  •>. 

'  prudence?    Alas,   what  can   I    cf!e£t 
«  againft  him,  when  thffe  fall  away  bc- 
'  fore  his  victorious  arm  !' 
'*  Prince,'  anfwcred  his  guards,   '  v  e 

*  have  too  late  di  I  covered  the  wiles  of 
'  our  enemies.     Over  the  magnificent 
4  pavilion  of  the  fultan,  which  Hor.im 

*  built  for  his  matter,  the  artful  vizir 

<  had    concealed    a    ponderous    Hone, 
'  which   covered   the  whole  p^vii-c  :  . 

*  This,  by  f.irne  fee  ret  means,  lie  con- 
'  trived   in  the  night  to   n-leafe  from 
«  it's  confinement,  whilo  Aluib;,ck  and 

*  Defra    were   fleeping  on    the  li>phas 
«  beneath   it;    and    ere  day   be    n    iu 
'  arife,  their  guards  weie  (urtoriked  by 

<  th*  fall,  and  ran  to  releafc  their  rha- 


*  flers  from  the  Hone:  but,  alas!  their 
'  bodies   were  crufiitd   to  atoms,  and 
'•  (till  remain  buried  umUr  the  pavilion; 
'  as  fifty  of  the  Itrongi-ll  of  thy 

'  were  unable  to  remove  the  ftone  frum 
'  the  ground.1 

At  thill-  words  the  countenance  and 
the  heart  of  Ahubal  funk,  and  ere  he 
could  recover,  word  was  brought  him 
th;;t  the  fuhan's  troops  were  in  the 
midft  of  his  army,  and  that  none  dared 
ftand  againrt  them,  unitfs  he  approach- 
ed to  encourage  them. 

Ahubal    was  fo  overwhelmed   with 
fear  and  grief,  that  inrtead  of  lead'ng 
his    Uoops,    he    prepared    himfeit    for 
flight;    and  Mifnar  puri'uing  his 
fortune,  was  in  a  few  hours  in  j 
fion,    not  only  of  his   own  ttnts,  but 
alfo  of  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

Having  gained  a  compleat  victory, 
and  fent  part  of  his  troops  af^xtiiole 
that  were  fied,  the  fultan  ccnrmanded 
his  vizir  to  be  brought  bctore  him,  and 
in  the  fight  of  his  arniy  alked  him 
what  meiit  he  could  challenge  in  the 
fuccefs  of  that  day. 

'  Glory  of  mine  eyes,  and  light  of 
4  my  paths,'  f^iid  Horam,  '  the  con- 
'  trivar.ce  of  thy  Hive  had  been  ufe- 

*  lei's,  if  alcfs  tlian  my  fultan  had  af- 
'  terward  led  his  troops^to  the  battle. ' 
'  Therefore   thine  only   be   the   glory 
'  and  the  honour  of  tbeidayj  but  my 

*  lord  muft  know  that  ibme  time  fince 
'  we  were  informed,  that  the  c-nchan- 

*  ters  Ahaback  and   Defra  were   pe- 
1  paring  to  uphold  thy  rebellious  bro- 
1  ther,  *n<J  v»'eil  I  knew  that  prudence 
'  and   not  force  iDuit  prevail   againlt 
«  them. 

*  I  therefore  befought  my   lord  td 

*  grant    rm  t    command    for 
<  twenty  d.tj?,   aiuj   neglecled   to  take 
'  fucl>  •                   ovej  Ahubal's  troop6 

*  as  tht  capt.-iii'b  ot  liiy  armies  advifed. 

*  Tlri-  I  d;n,  knowing  that  any  vic- 
'  toiy  woulo  be  vain  and  fiuitlefs,  if 
'  the  enchan  ers  wt-re  not   involved  in 
'  the  ruin;    MH!   that  while  they  were 
'   fafc,  <rniv  would  fpring  up 

'    Ilioyed. 

1  to  ft  re  Hi;  . 

«  when  tne  .  s  of    Aliu- 

.  and  D^  -,  their 

'  nun  •  i  icvail  againft  us. 

,  •  ,  (lit-  luur, 

*  pavilion  whuh  V»H$  buih  for  Ahu- 
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*  "hal,  Infpired  me  with  a  device,  which 
'  I  hoped  would  put  the  enchanters  in 

*  nn  power. 

'  Studious  that  no  one  might  inter- 
'  nipt  or  betray  my  defigns,  1  inciofed 
'  a  place  near  the  mountains,  furround- 

*  ed  with  trees,  where  I  'began. to  build 
'  a  pavilion,    which  I    gave  out    was 
'  created  in  honour  of  my  lord, the  i'ul- 
'  tanj  within  this  pavilion  I  concealed- 
'  a  mafly   itone,  which  was   fawn  out 

*  of  the   folid    rock,    arid    which,    by 
«  the  help  of  feveral  engines,  was  hung 
'  upon  four  pillars  of  pold,   and   co- 
'.  vered  the  whole  pav  lion. 

'  The  rope  which  upheld  this  maf- 
'  fy  ftone,  pafiVd  through  one  of  the 
'  golden  pillars  into  the  earth  beneath, 
'  and  by  a  fecret  channel  cut.  in  the 
'  rock  was  carred  onward  through  the 
4  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  was  faf- 
'  tened  to  a  ring  of  iron  in  a  cave  hol- 

*  lowed  out  of  the  rock  on  the  oppo- 
«  fite  fide. 

*  By  the  time  the  enchanters  were 
'  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Ahubal,  the 
'  pavilion  was  fin.fhtdj  and  although 
'  I  had  lecief  advice,  that  my  fultan's 
'  troops  were   to   be  attacked  on   the 
'  morrow,   yet  I  chofe  to  conceal  that 

*  knowledge,  and   fo  to  difpofe  QI  the 
'  army,  that  the  chief  part  might  fly 

*  with  me  behind  the  mountains  which 

*  hung  over  the  pavilion,  and  that  the 
'  reft,  having  no  condu&or,  might  be 
'  put  to  flight  with  as  little  {laughter 
'  as  poffible. 

*  This  I  dirl,  expecting  that  Aha- 

*  back     and    Defra,    puffed    up    with 
'  their  luccefs,    would    take  poflciTion 
'  of  my  fultan's  pavilion/ 

<  Rife,  faithful  Horam,'  faid  the 
Sultan  Mifnar,  *  your  plot  is  fuffici- 
'  ently  unravelled}  hut  why  did  you 
'  hide  your  intentions  from  your 
«  lord  ?' 

'  Lord  of  rny  life,'  anfwered  the 
Vizir,  'becaufe  I  was  refolved,  in  cale 
'  my  plot  did  not  fucceed,  ta  bear  the 
«  burden  mylelf,  that  my  fultan's  ho- 

*  nour    might  not  be  leflened  in  the 

*  eyes  of  his  troops,* 

This  noble  confeflion  of  the  vizir's 
pleaied  the  whole  army,  and  they 
waited  with  the  utmoit  impatience  to 
bear  his  pardon  pronounced. 

The  fultan  then  embraced  his  vixir, 
and  the  (bouts  of  his  army  were, 
«  Long  live  Mifnar  the  lord  of  out 


'  heart?,  and  Hor.r.n  the  firft  and  the 
«  moft  fmhful  of  his  flive>l.' 

The  army  of  Ahubal  (till  continued 
to  fly  after  iheir  prince,  whole  fear  did 
not  fuffer  him  to  dire^\  thofe  who  came 
up  with  him.  And  now,  in  a  few 
davs  the  army  had  been  totally  dif- 
perled,  had  not  the  Giant  K.fri,  en- 
raged at  the  death  of  his  brethren,  and 
traveljina;,  in  his  fury,  appeared  be- 
foie  the  eyes  of  the  terrified  prince 
and  his  troops,  in  a  narrow  pafs  among 
the  rocksi 

The  prefence  of  Kifri  was  not  lefs 
terrifying  than  the  noife  of  the  pur- 
fuersj  and  Ahubal,  at  the  fi^ht  of  the 
monftf-r,  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 

*  Who  art   thou.'  laid  Kifri,   with 
the  v^ce  of  thunder,   *  that  fl:ett  like 

the  roebuck,  and  tremble!!  like  the 
heart .ftricken  antelope?  Who  art 
thou,  that  fiiefy  as  the  virgin  from  the 
noile  of  the  battle,  and  that  in- 
creafeth  the  fhrieks  of  the  fallen,  be- 
ing wounded  by  thy  fears  ?' 
'  Prince  of  earth/  faid  Ahubal, 
I  am  the  friend  of  UHn,  of  Hap- 
puck,  of  Ol'omand,  of  Tafnar,  of 
Ahaback  and  D^fra,  1  am  he, 
.  who  through  the  power  of  the  en* 
chanters,  have  contended  for  the 
throne  of  India.' 

*  Cut  fed,  then,  are  they  that  'wguf 
with  thee,'  anfwered  the  Giant  Kifrij 
thou  Ion  of  fear,  thou  wretch,  un- 
worthy  of    fuch    godlike    fupport! 
Was   it  for  thee,  bafe  coward,   that 
Oilomand  poured   forth  his  unnum- 
bered ftoresj  that  the  plains  cf  In- 
dia   were   dyed   with   the   blood   of 
Defra.  the  miitrefs  of  our  race  !   Be 
witnefs  for  me,  earth,  this  reptile  is 
unworthy  of  cur  alfulbi.ce,   and  to 
fight  for  him  is  to  league  with  Ma- 
homet, to  offer  up  the  biood  of  free- 
dom on  the  falfe  altars  of  faith,     O 
ye  fpiritsof  the  brave,  my  foul  is  on 
ftre  to  fee  fo  many  qf  our  friends  lie 
itretched  on  the  plains!  their  blood, 
curfed   and   ill- fated,  coward,   over- 
whelm thy  head1' 

As  Kifri  fpake  thus,  his  broad  eye* 
hails  glowed  like  the  red  orb  of  day, 
when  covered  with  daijc  fleeting  clouds, 
and  from  his  noflrils  iflued  forth  the 
tempelt  and  the  flame, 

In  an  inftant  he  feized  on  the  fear* 

fhaken   Ahubal,  as  the  vulture  fhuts 

within  her  bloody  talons  the  body  of 

K  the 
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tlTe    affrighted,    trembling  hare  j    and     and  mocked  Alia  and  Mahomet  alptra*, 

lifting  him  liigh  in  the  air,  he  diifhed      and  laid — 

the  wretched  prince  againlt  the  ragged' 

fare  of  the  mountains.       The  blood  of 

Ahubal  ran  down  from  the  mountains 

fide,  like  the  rain  which  is  potmd-fcrth 


out  of  the  itormy  cloud,  and  his  man- 
gled limhs,  crufhed  by  the  fall,  hung 
quivering  on  the  pointed  rocks. 

The  death  of  Ahubal  lefl'ened  not 
the  fury  of  Kifri,  but  all  that  followed 
the  unhap'py  prince  experienced  his 
rage:  till  glutted  with  blood,  and  tired 
of  his  revenge>  the  monftrous  giant 
funk  to  reit,  and  ftretched  out  his  limbs 
tftpn  the.  tops  of  the  mountains* 

But  the  deep  of  Kifri  was  cumbrous 
as  his  body,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
giant  were- as  the  thoughts  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God.  In  the  vifions  of  the 
r.ight  came  Ulin  before  him  ;  and  the 
ghoft  of  the  murdered  Happuck  was 
in  the  eye  of  his  fancy. 

<  Enemy  of  otir  race,*  faid  they, 
4  where  is  he  who  was  to  redeem  our/ 

*  glory,    and  to   revenge  our  blood  ?' 
«  Whe  c  js'Ahubal,   of    whom    the 

*  dark  laying  went  forth,    that   none 

*  but  our  race  could  over-power  him  7 
1  The  dark  faying  is  now  interpreted' 
<•  by  thy  fhameful  deed,  and  the  pow- 
«  ers  of  enchantment  dre  at  an  end  f* 

The  giant,  difturbed  at  his  vifions,' 
ffarted  up:  the  moon  rode  *h'igh  above 
the  mountains,  and  the  trees  of  the* 
foreft  looked  broad  with  the  {hades  of 
night.  He  caft  his  black  eyes  to  the 
fouth,  and  faw  -the  ftorm  rolling  forth 
rris  clouds:  the  tempt'tt  .  gathered  a- 
round  him,  and  poured' it's  fury  agairift 
him.  His  long,  diford,-red  locks, 
ftreamed  out  like  the  fhaitered  canvas^ 
of  the  fhip- wrecked  veflel. 

The  lofty  pines  rolled  down  the 
rocky  precipices,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  mountains  tumbled  in  wide  confu- 
f}on  at  his  feet. 

The  eye-balls  of  Kifri,  inflamed 
with  anger  and  defpair,  appeared  like 
two  meteors  in  the  (form;  he  viewed 
the  v*ar  of  ekmtnts  with  contempt, 


«  Is  this  the  God  of  nature's  w 
is  he  angry  with  the  bauble  he  has' 
made?  has  he  given  his  parfimoni- 
ous  drops  of  rain  to  thefe  forelh,  arid 
toiled  for  years  to  raife  their  head  to' 
heaven,  that  he  may  fcatter  them  in 
fpOrt,  and  deftroy  them  with  rVis 
thunderbolts?  Let  hint  then  view'a 
new  ruin  beyond  his  power  to  com- 
pals,  for  Kifri  will  no  longer  live  hia 
flave  upon  earth,  but  will  join  his 
fate  to  the  fate  of  Ollomand  his 
brother*  !' 

So  faying,  the  giant  bent  his  body' 
towards  an  huge  rock  whereon  he  had 
ilept,  and  draining  his  tough  fmews,' 
tore  up  the  mighty  fragment  from  the 
ground. 

The  earth  felt  the  (hock,  and  it's 
dark  entrails  trembled;  but  Kifri,  un- 
difmayed,  threw  the  wild  ruin  to  the 
clouds. 

The  labouring  mountain  returning 
quickly  on  the  rebellious  head  of  the 
giant,  crufhed  him  beneath  it's  ponde- 
rous fubitance,  and  finished,  by  ifa 
defcent,  the  life  and  the  preemption 
of  Kifri.  The  cities  of  India  were 
flmken  at  it's  fall,  and  the  ocean  ran 
back  from  the  fhores  of  Aria;  fear  and 
difmay  were  on  the  inhabitants  of  thq 
eart,  till  Alia  fent  his  fun  ori  their  bor- 
ders, and  enlightened  the  realms  which; 
his  favourites  inherit. 

•  The    news    of    Kifri's    death    waa; 
brought    to  the  iultan  by  one.  of   th« 
followers  of  Ahubal,  who,  at  the  fmt 
approach  of  the  giant,   hatl  ran  from 
his  pre'fence,  and  hid  himfelfhi  a  cavq 
in  the  rocks. 

•  '  Horam/faid  the  fultan,  '  our  ene- 
«  mies  are  no  more,  feVen  are  deltroyed, 
'  and  one  weak  woman  only  remains  | 
'•  but  lince  Kifri,  the  terror  of  A/la, 

<  has  fallen  a  facrifke  to  the  caufe  ot 
«  Ahubal,  anil  fm'ce  the  rebel  is  him- 

<  felf  dertroyed,  what  has  Mifnar  mor^ 
'  to  fear?     Howevci,  let  our   army  be 
«  yet  increalcd,   let  trufty  nabobs   b^ 


*  The  originalfpfrch  of  Kifr'^s  is  much  longer,  but  his  biafphu-mies,  rhough  '::. 
r*Oer,  ire  yet  too  offenfrvfe  for  chiriilian  «ftr<;.  ' The  editor  wuu 

part  of  this  fpccch,  did  liofthr  immediate  'death  of  tlic  g'unt,  and  tfie  mtinnrr  ot  it,  lead 
to  an.'excdi^it  mo  ml  j' for  r.$  infidels  and  atheifb  are  in  real  life  always  tilling  at  Provi- 
dence, fo  their  vrkkcd  thoughts  generally  .-end  like  Kihi's,  in  a  Tiolent  attempt  M 
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*  tent  into  every  province,  and  nothing 
«  omitted  which  may  preferve  the  peace 
<  of  my  cmpin-j    it  is  the  part  of  pvu- 
«  dence  to   watch  moft,  where  there  :is 

*  the  leaft  appearance  of  danger.' 
The  Vizir  Horam  obeyed  his  matter's 

comimml,  and  Mifnar  having  regu-, 
lited  his  army,  returned,  in  triumph  to 
Pelly,  his  capital.  .  f 

The  fultan  having*,  reftorea  peace  to 
his  kingdoms,  hegan'to  actminitter  im- 
partial juftice  to  his  (ubjeclsj  and  al- 
though the  faith  of  Horam  had  been 
often  tr'C'i,  yet  Mi  mar  chofe  not  to  rely 
altogether  on  any  but  himlclf. 

*  Vizir,'  faid  the  ftiltan,  as  Horam 
was  (landing  hi-fore  him,  *  are  my  peo- 
'  pie  happy?  it  is  for  them  I  rule,  and 

*  not  for   myfelfj  and   though   I  take 

*  pieafure  in   pun<(hing  the  licentious 

*  and  rebellious,  yet  (hall  I  ever  ftu^ly 

*  to  gain   the    hearts  of    my  obedient 
6  fuhjeclsj  a  father's    frown  may   re- 

*  {train  h  s  children,  but  his  fmile  can 
'  only   bids  them.     Doft  net  thou  re- 
'  member,    Horam,   the.  Itory  of  Ma- 

*  houd,  the  ion  of  the  jeweller?   And 
'  how  am  I  tore,  but  even  now  private' 

*  malice  may  b^  wreaking  as  great  cru- 
'  city  upon   fome   innocent  perfon,  as 

*  the  Prineefs  Hemjunah  fuffsred  from 
«  the  Enchanter  Benn.^Ikar  ?' 

*  My    prince,'  anlwered    the   vizir, 
'  the  toils  and  the  dangers  of  the  war 
'  have  never  for  a  moment  driven  from 
'  my   mind  the  memory,  of  that  prin- 

*  cefs;    who,    wirh    Mahoud,    under- 

*  went   the    moft   odiou*   transforma- 
'"  tion,  through  the  power  of  Ulin.' 

.'   Nor  have  I,'  anfwered  the  fultan,, 

*  Forgot  their  diftrefs,  but  the  cares  of 
'  empire  have   hitherto   prevented   my 

*  fearch  after  them:    as   to   the  prin- 
«  cefs,  me  is  pofhbly  wi<h  her  father,  at 

*  C.-i(fimir,  bat  Mahoud  is  doubtlefs  an 

*  inhabitant  of  Delly,  where  he  lived- 

*  before  his  transformation:  therefore, 

*  O  vizir,  give  immediate  orders,  that 
'  the  reipe&ive  cadies  of  each  divifion 
'  of  jhe  city,  who  have  the  numbers 
f  and   the   names  of  2Very   inhabitant 

*  within    their  cirtrift,    be   qneftioned 
'  concerning    this   jeweller's  1'on;  and 
f  let   him  to-morrow   be  brought  be- 
f  fore  me/ 

4,The  Vizir  Horam  did  as  he  was  com- 
srianded,  and  fent  for  all  the  cadies  of 
fn'e  city,  and  examined  them  concern- 


ing Mahoud,  but  no  one  could  giv 
any  account  of  hiiru          ,  > 

The  next  morning  Horam  attended 
the  divan,  and  acquainted  the  fultan 
with  his  fruitlefs  fearch. 

The  fultan  was  much  diflatisfied  at 
his  v.izir's  report,  and  after  he  had  aa- 
fwered  the  petitioners  and  diTmifled, 
them,  he  fent  again  for  his  favourite 
vizir. 

'  Horam,'  faid  the  fultan,  '  my.  ca- 
'  dies  are  remifs  in  their  duty,  Ma- 
'houd  is  certainly  hid  in  my  city:  all 
'  is  not  right;  Hornm,  the  poor  fon, 
'  of  the  jeweller,  would  be  proud  to 
1  own  that  he  was  formerly  the  com- 
'  panion  of  the  fultan  of  the  Indies, 

*  though  in  his  diftiefs;  Jie  h^d  long 
«.ere    this   been    at    the   foot    of    my. 
1  throne,  did    not   fomewhat   prevent 

*  him.' 

<  Prince  of  my  life,'  anfwered  the 
vizir,  «  if  Mahoud  is  in  this  city,  he  is. 
'  doubtleis  difguifed,  and  has  reafons. 
'  to  conceal  himfelfj  and  how  (hall, 
4  thy  officers  of  juftice  difcover,  among 
<  many  millions,  one  obfcure  perfo-i,. 

*  who  is  Itudious  to  conceal  himfelf  ?* 

'  In  a  well-regulated  city,'  anfwer- 
ed the  fultan,  'every  one  is  known ; 
'  and  found  policy  has  always  in- 

*  vented  fuch  dirtinclions  as  may  pre-. 
'  vent   the    difguife  of  defining   andt 

*  wicked  men.     The  man  who  cannot 
f  give  a  juit  account  of  himfelf,  is  an. 
'.enemy  to   focietyj  and   it  is   no   in- 
1  fringement   on   the  freedom   of    the 

*  honeft,  to  oblige  them,  by  their  dief& 
'  and  appearance,  to  (hew  forth  their 
'  manner  of  life.     They  only  need  to 
'.  conceal  their  aclions,  who  are  a(hamed 
'  of  tluir  deeds,   and    it  behoves    the 
'  magiftrate  to  place  fuch  in  the  fight 
'  of  all  men.     Secrefy  and  retirement 
'  are  the  handmaids  of  fin;    and  the 

*  prince  who  would  prevent  both  pri- 
'  vate  and  publick  wrongs,  ftiould  ftudy 
'  to  fix^ .mark  of  diltmction  on  all  his 

*  fubjeclsj   for  villainy  loves  the  mafk; 
'  of  hypocrify,   and  evil  minded  men 

*  3fFc6t  the  appearance  of  the  fanclified.' 
1  But  till  my  cap  tal  is  better  reguhted* 
'  I  mean  to  take  advantage  myfelfof 
'  the  confufion  of  my  city,  and  exa- 

*  mine,  in  diiguife,  thole  private  out-, 
'  rages  which  are  fcreened    from   the 

*  publick  eye  of  jullice.     Wherefore, 

*  Horam,  procure  two,  difeuifr*   $°* 

'£  z  •  yourfelf 
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«  yourfelf  and  me,  and  let  the  E  nir 
«  Matlenk  be  fern  ambaflador  to  the 
«  Sultan  of  Caifimir,  to  enquire  after 
*  the  welfare  of  the  Princels  Hemju- 
«'mh.' 

The  vizir,  in  obe  lienre  to  the  ful- 
fun's  orders  fciit  the  habits  of  two 
fakirs  into  the  palace,  and  at  evening 
the  fuitan,  accompanied  by  his  vizir, 
\vent  forth  in  h;s  dilguife. 

As  they  puffed  through  .the  fecond 
ftreet  from  the  royal  pa' ace,  one  habited 
like  a  fakir,  wiih  his  horn  in  h  s  hand, 
lalutcd  them,  and  iiflce.1  them  io  par- 
take of  the  alms  hr-  ha  i  received. 

The  fulfan  readiK  ac  epred  his  offer, 
left  the  brother  of  his  order  mould 


Tiey  immediately  retired  into  a  re- 
mote place,  and  the  fl range  fakir  pniu 
in»  out  the  pr>viiion  he  had  received, 
they  began  thnr  repaih 

1  Brother,'  f.ml  the  fakir  to  the  cUf- 
gxiifed  fuitan,    '  you  are,    I  perceive, 
but  a  novice  in  your  profeifion;  you 
are  neuher  fo  fiee  nor  io  ready  as  I 
could   wiflij  you  have  feen  but  little 
of  life,  and   you  would  be  puzzled, 
were  you  to  encounter  fuch  wonders 
as  I  rxL>eiienced  but  laft  night  in  my 
approach  to  this  city.' 
4  What/  inf'wpp'd  the  fuitan  nattily, 
were  they?     Ptihaps,    brother,    you 
miitake  me;  pofliDly,  ih'-uejh  not  fo 
c-immunirntive    as    yourfelf,    I    may 
ntverihelels  be  HS  brave  and  rcfolute." 
«  Alas,'  anfwcretl  tht-  fikir,    '  [  be- 
gin to  fufpeft  you  are  no  true  bro- 
therj  you  know  we  are  communica- 
tive among  ourfelves>  but   fecret   to 
the  world  about  us.     What  feveri 
ties  hive  you   prilled?    wh.tr  (cars 
of  Jelf-infl  fled   auiteritirs  hiv«.  you 
to  mv.w?  By  t'.e  faith  which  1  pro- 
tefs,  I  will  hold  no  longer  con vrrfe 
with  you,  uniel's  y<  u  give  me  fome 
convincin-s  proofs  of  the  genumemfs 
of  your  jHrofefTiorti* 
Here  the  viz'-r  perceiving  the  fuitan 
to  be  hard  orellcd, 'interrupted  the  fa- 
kir,  ai.d  faid — 

•  O  holy  fakir,  but  ftran^er  to  our 
«  tribe,  from  whence  <omtft1  ;hou,  that 

<  th«u  kno^eit  rot  E'trren,  th^  j>r,n'e 
«  of  devotees  in   ihe  ci  y  of  Dell) ,  to 
«  whom   the  etrrrs   bow,   anti    btfoie 

<  whom  the  }>opuliice  !.*y  pruftraie  ns 
«  ha  y:«ff  si  thc-tt  atr  in.'eett  bt.t  r/ewly 
«  turns  io  l3elly>  finct  the-ian:c  ot  Eki^ 


ren  hath  not  been  founded  in  thine 
ear?.' 

'  Brother/  anfwered  rhe  f.ikir,  '  the 
fame  of  Elezrcn  is  not  confined  to 
Delly  alone,  fmce  a'l  Afia  receivt-, 
him  as  a  faint;  but  whne  are  the 
iilvcr  marks  of  wifdom  on  his  chrtks, 
and  tiic  furrows  of  afflicl-on  winch 
are. deep  wrought  in  th  ag^.d  fr  >nt 
of  Elf  z. en  the  favou  i»e  of  K-aveu?— 
NJ,  young  hypocrites,  a»,e  and  ex- 
ptrienre  arc  not  to  be  caught  in  'he 
fnares  of  youth,  nor  the  fagnciout 
elephant  in  the  toils  of  the  ui.w.ll:,- 
bur  rhink  not  yonr  idle  pirlu.nption 
fhall  go  unpunidicd,  or  tint  the  ho- 
linefi  and  pu-ity  of  our  catt  ih.iil  be 
ftained  by  the  unhallowed  mirth  of  a 
boy's  folly.1 

Atthele  words  'he  fakir  fprunor  from 
the  ground,  and  running  into  the 
itreets,  he  made  the  air  echo  with  his 
complaints. 

The  mob  hearing  that  two  young 
men  had  perfona:ed  the  appcaun  e  of 
the  holy  ca(t,  croudtd  to  the  place 
whe  e  the  fulran  and  his  viz'rfu  trem- 
bling at  their  own  temerity,  ami  were 
jiiit  about  to  tear  them  to  pieces;  when 
tlie  vizir,  Itepping  forward  to  m  tt 
them,  ni.d  alou<l,  *  Slaves,  \  relume 
'  not  to  approath  your  fulrav!  loi  know 
«  that  Milnar,  the  idol  of  his  people, 
«  fits  here  dilguJfed  as  a  fakir.1 

Luckily  for  the  prince,  ftvcral  of  the 
forernoft  were  well  acquainted  with  his 
teamres,  or  it  is  probable  ilu-  mob 
would  hs\e  l(;oktd  upon  ihe  vizir's 
fpeech  only  ns  a  dtvice  ro  prevent 
thfir  fury.  But  when  'he  faKir  per- 
ceived the  foifrnoit  cf  t'ne  ciowd  ac- 
knowledge Mi, par  as  their  lultan,  and 
fall  down  before  him,  he  endeavoured 
to  tfc-ipe. 

'  My  friends/  faid  the  fuitan,  <  fe- 
'  cure  that  wre'ch,  and  liifi'-r  him  not 
'  to  e.'cape— and  Horam/  faifi  he,  turn- 
ing to  Irs  vizT,  *  let  him  be  lonrined 

*  in   a  dungeon   this    nignt,   ard    fo- 

*  morrow  bi ought  befoie  me  in  the  di- 
1  van  <  f  juftice.* 

1  The  wonJs  of  my  lord,*  anfwered 
Horam,  '  aie  a  Lw  which  cannot  be 
1  clunked,  hut  let  me  beieeth  my 
'  printt  to  retire  from  the  crowd.' 

Midiar  willingly  did  as  Hornm  ad- 
v\fr>\,  and  tlu  pccple  made  way  for  him 
to  the  ptiate,  crying  out,  «  Long  live 

*  Mi:nar,  the  pride  01  his  flavts  !* 

The 
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The  fultan  being;  returned  to  his  pa- 
lace with  his  vizir— 

«   Horam,'   faid   he,  {  each  man  has 

*  his    pa;t  MI  lite  allotted  to  him,  and 

*  :he  folly  of  thole,  who   leaving  the 
'  rigl't  and  regular  path,  'trike  into  the 

m  izes  of  their  own  unconnecl'd  fan- 
cy, is  fufficiently  lee-M  from  our  ad- 
venture this  d*y  :  wherefore,  I  would 
have  every  -nan  endeavour  to  fill  his 
real  ch-i.-cVi,  and  to  fliine  in  that, 
and  not  attempt  what  belongs  to  an- 
other, in  which  he  can  gain  no  cre- 
dit, and  runs  a  great  hazard  of  dif 
grace.  But  as  the  examination  of 
this  fak'r  m  our  publicfe  divan,  may 
r  .ther  incre.nfe,  nan  covet  our  fhame, 
I  wou'd  have  him  brought  b^-fbie  me 
immediately,  and  with  as  iitt'e  noife 
as  pi'lfiblc.  Alas,  Ho:  am  fince  the 
follies  of  princes  are  ib  glaring,  how 
cautious  fhould  we  be  in  our  deport- 
ment "ind  behaviour!' 
T^e  Vizir  obeying,  *vent  forth,  and 

inafhoit  t  me  Hrou^iit  the  fak>r  bound 

in  ch  nr.s  before  'he  uiltan. 

The  fanii    Advanced  to  the  pretence 

of  the  i\i:ta.i,  full  of  inamt  arid  fear, 

and  falling  at  his  footitool,  cried  out— 
'   I  c.Jl  Mahomet  to  witnels,  1  flew 

'  iv •:  the  man  in  ,ny  wrath,  but  in  mine 

'  own  defence!* 

1  Wh'it  man  !*  faid  the  fultan,  afto- 

nifheci  ut  his  words;  '  wiiom  luft  thou 

*  flain,  O  wicked  f«kir,  that  tlvne  own 

*  fears    fliould   turn  evidence   againit 
«  ther?' 

*  Alas!'  anfveivd  the  fakir,  *  hear 
*.  me,   rru.ft   injured  lord,  for  the  b^ood 
'  of  my  brother  prt  figth  me  fore. 

'  As  I  journeyed  yetterd-y,  and  was 

*  arrived  within  a  ie  gue  i»f  .he  city  of 

*  DHly,  I  turneJ  me  towards  a  place 
4  willed  round,  which  I  fuppofed  was 

*  the  repofitory  for  t!'e  dead,  and  find- 

*  ing  tiie  iron  gate  open,  I  entered  into 

*  it,  intending  to  fheiter  myfelt  tor  a  few 
'  miriiaes  againit  the  frorching  fun. 

'   As   I  entered,  I  perceived   at  one 

*  end  a  (rone  fepulchre,  whofe  mouth 
'  was  opened,  ami  the  IRone  rolled  from 

*  K.     Surprized  at  the  light,  I  wa.ked 
4  forward  toward  the  vault,  and  heard 

*  wiihiu  the  voices  of  ievcrnl  perlbns. 

*  At  this  I  was  in  d  -ubt  whether  to 

*  proceed  or  retire,  fupp-'fing  that  fome 

*  robbers  had  taken  up  their  refuience 

*  there. 

*  In  the  midft  of  my  confufion,  a 

*  young  man,  with  a  turban  hanging 


c  over  his  face,  came  out;  and  feeing 

*  me,  he  drew  hi.s  ubre,  and  made  to- 
'  ward  me  to  kill  me.       Whereupon  I 
'  took  up  a  large  fragment  of  the  wall 
«  which  lav  at  my  feet,  and  as  he  came 
«  forward  I  threw  it,  and  felled  him  to 

the    ground j    then    running    up,    I 

fnatched   the   fabre  fom   his   hand, 

and  would   have  deftroyed  him,  bat 

he  cried  out,  faying,  "  Takecnre  what 

thou  doeft,  rafh   man,  for  it  is  not 

"  one,  but  two  lives,  that  thou  takeit 

"  a/vay,  when  thou  deltroyelf  me." 

'  Amazed  and  confounded,  how  it  wa* 

*  polfible  for  me  to  deftioy  two  lives, 
<  by  revenging  myfelf  on  one  wretch, 
'  who  without  offence  rnd  meditated 
'   my  death,  I  ftopped  my  hand:   which 

*  the  younii  man   ieeing,  he  aimed  ta 
'  pull  thei  bre  out  of  my  handj  where* 

*  upon,  avoiding  his  effort,  and  lifting 
'  up  the  fabre  above  his  head,  I  atone 
'  blow  fevered  it  from  his  body. 

'  Immediately,  feeing  the  blood  fhrt 
'  from  his  veins,  I  ran  out  of  the  in- 

*  clofure,  fearing  lelt  any  of  his  coiu- 

*  pany  fhould  overtake  ire,  and  fl^w 
'  till  I  reached  the  city  of  Dclly,  where 
'  I  f  ubfilted  that  night  and  this  day  on 
'  tne  alms  of  the  faithful,  till  I   met 
'  my  fultan  and  his  vizir  in  the  habit 
'  of  two  fakirs.* 

1  And  what,'  faid  the  fultan,  «  has 
'  ma.le  thee  thme  own  accufer,  fince 
'  the  life  you  ihed  was  in  your  own 
'  dt. fence?' 

'  Pattern  of  the  juff,*  anfwered  the 
fakir,  *  my  revenge  on  the  young  man 
4  ma<!e  me  not  forrowful,  as  my  con- 

*  fcience  be  jrs  me  witnefs  I  took  not 
1  his  life  till  neceifiiy  and  mine  own 
'  prefervation  required  itj  but  my  mind 
'  is  reltlels,  becaule  he  iaid  I  fliould 
'  fake  two  lives  away  when  I  de{tn>yed 
4  him,  therefore  I  concluded  that  there 
'  w  is  ibme  myltery  in  his  fate,  or  that 

*  he  prophefifd  in  his  laft  agonies  that 
'  his  death  (hould  occafion  mine.' 

'  If  thy  taie  be  true,'  continued  the 
fultan,  '  hia  blood  relts  on  his  own 

*  head  who   was  the   aggreflbr :     but 

*  the  tfory  is  ib  very  fingular,  that  I 
'  ftiall   detain   thee  till  my  vizir  and  a 
c  party  of  loldiers   be  lent  to   fearch 
'  the  mclofure  you  have  mentioned.' 

Tiie  vizir  then  gave  orders  for  the 
guard  to  mount  their  hories,  and  the 
curiofity  of  the  fultan  was  ib  great, 
that,  although  it  was  nightkhe  refolved 
to  accompaay  his  vizir. 

In 
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.In  a  (hort  time,  the  guards  being 
drawn  tip,  the  fnltan  and  vizir  mount- 
ed their  courfers,  and  the  fakir  was 
carried  between  two  of  the  guards  to 
point  otn  the  fcene  of  his  encounter. 

The  party  being  arrived  at  the  iron 
3P«te  of  the  rnclofirre,  Horam  with  ten 
of  the  guards  went  in  on  foot,  and 
inarched  with  the  f'.kir  to  the  tomb 
vrhere  he  had  heard  the  voices,  and 
from  whence  the  young  man  ifTued 
forth. 

As  they  approached  to  the  tornb, 
tney  beheld  the  body  of  the  young  man 
on  the  ground,  and  Ivs  heid  at  a  dif- 
tance,  which  in.locfd  them  to'  give  the 
more  credit  to  the  fVikir. 

The  guards  entering  the  tomb,  found 
ito-  one  within;  but  at  the  upper  end 
they  faw  a  Hone-  cafe,  fopported  by 
two  blocks  of  black  marble. 

The  ttore  cafe  was  covered  with  a 
flat  marble,  w'hr.h  the  guards  could 
ntrt  remove  from  it's  place. 

The  vitir  being  acquainted  with 
the'fc'  particulars,  returned  to  the  ful- 
tan, and  related  to  him  whit  the 
guards  had  difeovered.  But  Mirnar 
recbliefting  the  many  devices  which 
the  enchanters  had  prepared  to  enfnare 
him,  was  doubtful  what  courfe  to  take. 

On  a  fude'en  the  moon,  which  (hone 
exceeding  bright,  was  overcaft,  and 
the  clouds  appeared  of  a  glowing  red, 
jrkc  the  fiery  lieat  of  a  burning  fur- 
nace j  hollow  murmurs  were  heard  at 
a'diliancc  and  a  (tench  arofe  of  a  pu- 
trid and  fi'ffocating  fmell;  when  in  the 
i|lidfY  of  the  ficiy  clouds  a  black  form 
appeared  of  an  bagged  'and  diltorted 
female  furioufiy  riding  on'  a  bulky  and 
tinwreldy  inonlK-j  with  many  legs. 

In  an  indent  the  clou'ds  to  the  eaft 
t,  and  the  heaven  5  from  'that 


quarter  fhone  like  the  nfciidian  fun, 
and  difcoveied  ;;  lovely  gia'cefu  I  r.yrnph, 
the  brightr.efs  of  whofe  features  i-x- 
pre/frd'  the  iiveluii  marks  of  meeknefs, 
gr?re,  and  love. 

•  Hyrpafui'an/  uid  the  ahiiabl^fair- 
onc,  additH'.ni;  SL.-J  iclf  ro  t!ie  hag,  '  \vhy 
f  wilt  thou  vuinly  brand  ifli  thy  reb-.-l-. 

*  Jioxis    arms    ;ir-ai»;(t   the1    powers    of 

*  IleavcrT!  If  th'.1  I\)!rm,  though  he  be 

*  tlie    favo'iitti:    of    All-,    do    •• 

:,c,  vVho  'del 
<•  jnitii  the    inftru- 

*  nicrt  'uf'  liis    v'.-n^er.nc^  rn   the   of- 
'   f;';jc 


'  tent  of  thy  power,  vum  woman f 
1  and  prffume  not  to  wnr  againft  th«' 
c  will  of  H"  iven,  le(^  the  battle  of  the 
'  f '.thful  Genii  be  ftt  in  anay  againft 

*  the^,  and  thru  be  joined  to  the  num- 

*  bei  of  thofe  who  are  already  fallen.' 

*  Proud    vafl'il   of   light,'   anfwered 
tin:   I r channels   Hvppacul'm,   «  J   fear 
4  not  thy  threats,  nor  the  bright  pigc- 

*  ants    that   furround  theej    war,    tu- 
'  mtilt,  chaos,  darknrfs,  fear,  and  dif- 

*  may,   are  to  me  more  welcome  than 
'   the   idle  f;  lendours   of   thy   maiter'j 
'  heavens:    for    know,     fpruce-gilded 
'   fpirit,  I  had  i  atinT  inhabit  the  gloomy 

*  caverns  of  death,  and  brood  over  the 
c  mangled  carc?fes  of  the  flnin,   than 
«  fit  with    flaxes   like  thee   in  the  foft 

*  taftelefs  bowers  of   paradife.* 

*  Gracelefs  and  'abandoned  wretch,* 
anfwered  the   bright   fair- one,    '  defile 
(   rot    thy    M.;ktr's   creations    by    thy 
'  blafphemous    tongue,    but    leain    at 

*  lead1  to  fear  th^t  mighty    One  thou 

*  art  not  worthy  to  honour.' 

Thus  fayirlg  fhe  blew  from  her  mouth 
a  vivid  flame,  like  a  flurp  two  edged 
fwordj  which  entering  into  the  red 
clouds  which  furrounded  H/ppacufan, 
the  hng  gave  an  horrible  fhriek,  and 
the  thick  clouds  rolling  around  her, 
(he  flew  away  into  the  weftern  dark* 
ne'fs. 

The  fair  one  then  defending  to- 
wards the  fulran,  the  brightnefs  dif- 
api/eared,  and  Mifnar,  the  vizir,  and 
his  guards,  fell  pioftrate  before  her. 

*  Ari'fe,  Mifnar/   iiid   flu-,    '  Hea- 
'  ven's  peculiar  favourite,  .tnd  fear  not. 

*  to  enter  the  tomb  where  the  enchant- 
'  ments  of  Hyppacufaii  are  now  at  an 
«  end.' 

The  fultan  was  about  to  anfwer| 
but  the  fair-one  ltd  the  way  to  the 
tomb,  and  commanded  the  fultan  to 
enter  wiih  her,  and  uncover  the  ftone 
cafe  which  li  -.ipper  end. 

As  the  lid  was  removing,  a  figh  Jf- 
fued  from  the  caff,  and  an  esquilite 
beauty  arofe  as  from  a  deep  fli-tp. 

«  Adorable  fair- one,'  fa  id  the  fuU 
tan,  kneeling,  '  infovm  me  whom  it  ia 
'  n>y  l""')}'py  ':!f(>  if>  irii-.-.le  fiom  this 
{  wretched  con!. 

«   Alar,'      ar.i'wL-red     the     beautroHS 
rrnid,    •  nrt  tl.cu    the  vili-    Benr. 
«  of  ihe  ftill  '.  '    O  let 

(  me  ^tc-p  till  death,  and  never  more 

*  bclio!  'i'.diK-is  of  lift-'.' 
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«  What,"   faid  the   fultan,    fta.rting 

*  from  his  knees,  <  do  I  behold  the  un* 
«  fortunate  Princefs  of  CattimirP 

«  Iliuftrious  Hemjuriah,'  laid  the 
Vizir  Horam,  as  the  princefs  ftared 
wildly  about  her,  '  Mifnar,  the'  Sul- 

*  tan  of  India,  is  before  thee.* 

«  Yes,'  interrupted  the  fair  fpirit, 
«  doubt  nbt,  Hemjvinah,  the  trnth  of 
«  the  Vizir  Horam,  for  behold  Maco- 

*  ma,    ihy   guardian    Genius,    allures 
«  thee  of  the  reality  of  what  you  be- 
«  hold.' 

«  Helper  of  the  afflicted,'  anfwered 
the  Princefs  of  Caflimir,  «  doubt  ya- 

*  nifties   when   you    are   prefent;    but 
«  wonder  not   at  my -incredulity,  fmce 

<  my  whole  life  has  been  as  a  falfe  il- 

*  lufion  before  mine  eyes.— O    Alia, 
«  wherefore  haft  thdu  made  the  weakeft 
«  the  moft  fubjeft  to  deceit !' 

'  To  call   in  qneftion  the  wifjbm  of 

*  Alia,'  anlwered  the  Genius  M-'.coma, 
«  is  to  ac~l   like  the  cliild  of  fv>liy,  ar- 
rayed in  the  garments  of  reafon:   go 
then  thou  mirror  of  juftsce  and  tin- 
derlianding,  and  fpan  with  thy  mighty 
arms   the  numberlefs  heavens  of  the 
faithful}  weigh  in   thy   ju(t  balance 

*  the  wifdom  of  thy  Maker,  and  the 

*  fitnefs   of   his    creation,   and  joined 

*  with  the  evif  race,  from  whom  I  have 

<  preferved  thee,  rail  at  that  goodnefs 
«  thou  canft  not  comprehend—' 

*  *  Spare  me,  juii  Genius,\anfw,ered 
the  Princefs  of   CaflTunir,     «  fpare  the 

<  weaknefs  of  my    difordered  head}  I 
«  confefs   the  foHy  cf   my  thoughts, 
«  but  weak  is  the  offspring  of  weak- 
«  nefs.' 

«  True,'  replied  the  Genius;*  butaf- 

*  though   you    are 'weak,    ought   you 
«  therefore  to  be  pi  efumptuous  ?  Knovv- 

<  eft  thoni  not  that  the  Siilran  Mifnar 

<  fuffered  with  you  becaufe  hedefpaired, 

*  and  now  would  Hyppacufan  return 
'  thee  to  thy  former  llumbers,  did  not 
«  Alia,   who   ha"s    beheld  thy   former 

<  fufferings,   in   pity  forgive  the   vain 

*  thoughts  of  mortality.' 

*  BSefll-d  is  his  goodnefs,4  anfwered 
the  princefs,  *  and  bleilld  are  his  fer» 
4  vants,  who  deiight  in  fuccourin^ 

*  and  inftrucling  tne   weak    and   d^ii- 

<  trefled.' 

'  To  be  forry  for  our  errors/  faid 
the  Genius,  <  is  to  bring  down  the  par- 
4  don  of  Heaven;  and  Hemjunah, 
4 -though  fo  lon£  overp'oyered  by  the 


«  malicious,    is    neverthelefs  amorrgft 

•  the  lovelieft  of  her  lex.     Put  I  fhaU 
«  not  anticipate  the  fair-one's  relation 
'   of  her  .own  .diftrefTcs,  fincc  they  belt 
'  can  defcribe  the  misfortunes  of  life$ 
'  who  have  be^en  uftd  to  feel  them. 

*  Sultan  of  India,'  continued  Maqo-* 
ma,  turning  to  Mifnar,  *  I  leave  tho 

*  Princefs  of  CaffiiTur  to  your  care,  in 

<  full    affurance   that    the  delitacy   of 
'  her  fentiments  will   not  be  offended 
'  by  your  royal  and   noble   treatment 
'  of  her.     But  let  an  imbafTador  be 

<  immediately    diip^lclied    from*  you* 
'  court,  to  ir>form  her  aged  and  pioua 

•  father  of  the  fafety  of  his  daughter,* 

{  The  dictates  of  Macoma,'*  ar,« 
fwered  the  lultan,  bowing  before 
her,  *  are  the  dictates  of  virtue  and 

*  humanity,  and  her  will  fliall  be  reli- 
'  gioufly  obeyed.* 

At  thefe  v.-ords  the  genius  vaniflied, 
and  the  fultan  bid  part  of  his  guards 
return  to  Delly,  to  the  chief  of  his  eu- 
nuchs, and  order  him  to  prepare  a  pa- 
lanquin, and  proper  attendants,  to 
convey  the  Princefs  of  Caflimir  to  the 
royal  palace. 

While  thefe  preparations  were  mak- 
ing, the  fultan  and  his  vizir  endeavowr- 
ed  tafootheand  entertain  the  Princefs 
of  Caflimir  j  and  though  Horam  wa« 
defirous  of  hearing  .h.er  adventures,  yet 
the  fultan  would  not  fufljcr  him  to  re- 
queft  Hemjunah's  relation,  till  fhe  was 
carried  to  the  palace,  and  refreshed 
after  her  fatigues. 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  arrived  in 
a  fliort  time,  and  the  princefs  was  con- 
veyed, ere  morning,  to  the  palace  of 
Mifnar,  where  the  female  apartment! 
weve  prepared  for  her- reception,  and  a 
number  of  the  firft  ladies  of  Delly  ap- 
pointed to  attend  her. 

The-fultan,  in  the  mean  time,  hav« 
ing  ordered  the  fakir  to  be  releafed,  and 
fent  out  of  the  city,  entered  the  divan 
with  his  vizir,  and  having  difpatched 
the.  complainants,  retired  to  reft. 

In  the  evening,  of  the  fame  day,  the 
princefs  being  recovered 'from  her  fa- 
tigue, fent  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  ta 
the  fultan,  and  defined  leave  to  throvr 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  gratitude  for  her 
efcape. 

The  fultan  received  the  meflage  with 
oy,  and  ordering  Horam  his  vizir  to 
e  called,  they  both  went  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  females,  vyhe«j  the  i'rin- 

ccft 
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cefs  of  Cafllmir  wa«  teated  on  a  throne 
of  ivory,  and  lurrounded  by  the  flavcs 
Of  the  feraglio. 

The  princefs  defcended  from  her 
throne  at  the  approach  of  the  fultan, 
and  fell  at  his  feet;  but  Mifnar  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  '  Rift*  adorable 

•  princefs,*   faid  he,  *  and  injure   not 

•  your  honour,  by  thus  abafing  your- 

•  l«'!f  before  your  flave.' 

4  Fame,*  anlWred  the  princefs, 
'  which  generally  increafeth  the  virtues 

•  of  the  great,  can  reprefent  but  part 

•  of  the  merit  of  the  Sultan  of  India; 
4  they  who  have  not  feen  him,  can  form 
'  no  true  judgment  of  his  perfection. * 

*  Could  flattery,'  anfwered  the  iul- 
tan,  *  be  ever  plcafmg  to  me,  it  muft 

•  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  Princefs  of 
«  Caftimir;  but  I  mean  to  turn  your 

•  thoughts  from  me  to  a  more  worthy 
4  fubjecl,  where  you  may  fafely  iavilh 
4  your  praifes,  without  fearing  to  ex- 
«  aggerate.     The  lovely  Hemjunah  has 
'  protnifed  to  relate  her  wonderful  ad- 

•  ventures,  and  Horam,   the   faithful 

•  friend  of  my  bofom,  and  our  former 

•  fellow-iufFerer,   is   come  to  partake 

•  with  me  in  the  charming  relation.* 

•  *  Prince/  faid  Hemjunah,  '  I  (hall 

•  rot  conceal  what  you  are  fo  defirous 

•  of  knowing.* 

The  fultan  then  waved  his  hand,  and 
the  flaves  withdrew, 


TALE     VIII. 

THE     HISTORY    OF   THE    PRINCESS 
OF    CASSIMIR. 

1  TT  is  often,'  faid  the  Princefs  of 
JL  Cafllmir,  «  the  fate  of  the  great- 
eft,  to  have  their  private  intereft  fa- 
crificed  to  the  publick  good.  Glory 
and  honour  in  your  fex,  O  prince, 
are  motives  which  make  this  facrificc 
the  lefs  lamented,  but  in  ours,  we 
have  no  way  of  becoming  ufeful  to 
the  publick,  but  by  joining  hands 
where  hearts  are  rarely  confultcd. 
Such  was  to  have  been  my  fate.  Ere 
I  had  attained  my  thirteenth  year, 
my  father  propofed  to  marry  rr.e  to 
the  Prince  of  Georgia.  It  was  in 
vain,  that  when  my  mother  difclofed 
the  fatal  news  to  me,  I  urged  my 
youth,  and  my  entire  ignorance  of 
the  prince  or  his  qualities. 


44  My  child,"  faid  Chcderazade,  4f  to 
44  make  ourfelyes  happyj  we  muft  be 
4f  ufafuJ  to  the  woild;  The  Prince  of 
44  Georgia  has  done  your  father  great 
44  iervice  in  the  wars,  and  you  are 
44  defiined  to  reward  his  toils j  all  the 
44  fubjccts  of  Caffimir  will  look  upon 
44  your  choice  as  a  compliment  to  them, 
€<  and  they  will  rejoice  to  fee  their  be- 
44  nefactor  blefcd  with  the  hand  of 
4f  their  princefs." 

44  But,  Madam," anfwered  lt  <4does- 
4<  the  happinefs  of  my  father's  fubjcctt 
44  require  fuch  a  facrince  in  me;  muft 
44  I  live  in  a  country  to  whole  lan- 
44  guage  and  manners  I  am  a  ftranger; 
44  muft  I  be  for  ever  banifhed;  and 
44  muft  the  realms  of  Caflimir  look 
44  upon  me  as  a  monfter,  whole  ab- 
44  fence  alone  can  effect  their  comfort 
44  and  glory?  O  where  will  be  the  foft 
44  intercourfe  of  hearts,  or  the  mutual 
44  pleafures  of  love,  in  a  match  with 
44  fuch  a  ftranger'.1* 

44  The  idle  dreams  of  love,"  laid  my 
4  mother  Chederazade,  4<  were  in- 
44  vented  by  the  evil  Genii,  to  increafe 
44  the  number  of  the  children  of  difo- 
44  bedience;  found  reafon  and  policy 
44  acknowledge  no  fuch  intruder;  con- 
44  venience  ihould  fii  ft  beget  alliance, 
44  and  mutual  affection  muft  be  the 
44  fruit  of  mutual  intercourfe.  The 
44  flame  of  love  is  fubdued  by  caprice, 
44  by  fatiety,  by  difgurt  and  reflection^ 
44  and  theftrongeft  bands,  either  of  pri- 
44  vale  or  publick focieties,  muft  be  in- 
44  tereft  and  utility.  Thefe,  Hemju-» 
44  nah,  are  fufficient  reafons  to  engage 
44  your  compliance  with  your  father's 
44  defire,  and  thefe  will  influence  youj 
4<  if  prudence  and  wifdom  are  the  mo- 
44  tives  of  your  choicej  and  if  you 
44  want  prudence,  it  is  fit  thofe  who 
44  are  able  to  inftru&  you,  fliould  alib 
44  guide  and  direct  your  actions." 
4  At  thcfc  words  Chederazade  left 
me  bathed  in  tears,  and  trembling  at 
my  fate. 

4  My  nurfe  Eloubrou  was  witncfs  to 
the  hard  command  my  mother  had 
impofcd  upon  me,  and  endeavoured 
to  comfort  me  in  ray  affliction;  but 
her  words  were  but  as  the  wind  on 
the  furface  of  the  rock  ;  and  to  add 
to  my  griefs,  in  a  fe\v  minutes  after-, 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  entered  the 
feraglio,  and  bid  me  prepare  to  re* 
ceivc  the  fultan  my  father. 

«  The 
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*  Ther  Sultan  of  CaflTunir  entering 
'  my  aputment,  I  feil  ^t  his  (e  t. 

'«  Hfinjunah,"  faid  he,  '*  the  Prince 
sf  of  Georgia  is  my  friend,  .in  {  I  in- 
"  tend  to  give  my  daughter  to  his 
"  arms." 

4  Shocked  at  thefe  fncceffive  declara- 
•*  tions  of  my  f  ite,  which  I  had  no  re.v- 
'  fon  to  Ail  peel  the  d:ty  brfoie,  I  faint- 
'  ed  away;  and  whvn  I  recovered,  found 
'  myielf  on  a  (bpha,  with  Eloubrou 

*  lying  at  my  fer-t. 

"  My  lovely  princefs,"  fu'd  Elou- 
'  brou,  '-.how  ht'le  am  I  able  to  fee 
"  you  thus;  and  yet  I  fear  the  news  I 
"  have  to  impart  tj  you  may  reduce 
"  you  to  j our  former  condition!" 

"  Alas,"  faid  I,  ««  nurfe,  what  new 
"  evil  has  bef.llcn  me;  what  worfe  can 
"  happen,  than  my  marriage  with  a 
««  ftranger?" 

*'  Princefs,"  replied  Eloubrou,  my 
4  nurfe,  *'  the  prince  is  to  fee  you  this 
'*  night;  nay,  the  ceremonies  are  pre- 
c*  paring,  the  charges  of  veftment,  the 
•'  defcrt,  and  the  choral  bands." 

ct  Ah,"  faid  I,  "  nurfe,  cruel  Elou- 
"  brou,  what  haft  thou  faidj  am  I  to 
'*  be  facrificed  this  night  to  my  father's 
"  policy!  am  I  to  be  given  as  a  fee  to 
tf  the  plunderer  of  cities  and  the  ra- 
'*  vifher  of  virgins!  for  fuch  are  they 
"  whole  profelTion  is  arms." 

*'  No,  mod  adorable  princefs,"  faid 

*  a  young  female   flave  who  attended 
<  t>n  Eloubrou,  «'  truft  bnt  to  me,  and 
c<  the  Prince  of  Geoigia  (hall  in  vain 
<(  feek  the  honour  of  your  alliance/' 

«  The  faithful  Eloubrou  fhrieked  at 
'  the  words  of  the  female  flave,  and 
'  endeavoured  to  clap  her  hands,  and 

*  to  bring  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  to 

*  her   afMance;    but  the  female  flave 
«  waved  her  left  hand,  and  Eloubrou, 
'  and  the  reft  of  the  Hayes,  itood  mo- 

*  tionlefs  before  her. 

"  Molt  adorable  princefs,"  faid  ilie, 
"  I  am  the  friend  of  the  dilireffed,  and 
"  I  love  to  prevent  the  fevere  and  ill- 
"  natured  authority  of  parents;  snve 
"  me  your  hand,  and  I  will  deliver 
*'  you  from  that  monrier  the  Prince  of 
"  Georgia," 

"  What,"  anfwered  I,  "  fliall  I  truft 
ft  to  a  rtranger,  whom  I  know  not, 
"  and  fly  from  my  father's  court! 
«  No " 

"  Well  then,"  laid  (he,  «<  I  hear 
"  the  cymbals  playing  before  the 
t*  prince,  and  the  trumpets,  and  the 
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"  kettle-drum-?;  farewel,  fweet  mif- 
"  trefs  of  the  fierce  and  unconquerable 
"  Prince  of  Geotgia." 

1  As  (he  fpake,  the  warlike  mufick 
'  foumled  in  my  e.us;  and  not  rioubt- 

*  ing  but  that  the  prince  and  my  f.*ther 
'  were  coming,  I  held  out  n:y  h.md  ta 
'  the  female   flavf,    ar,d   laid,    "  Save 
"  me,    O  lave 'me  from   my    father's 
«  frown." 

*  The  flave  eagerly  fnatched  my 
'  hand,  and  blowing  forth  a  fmall  va- 
'  pour  from  her  mouth,  it  filled  the 
. '  room,  and  we  arofe  in  a  cloud. 

f  The  manner  of  my  flight  from  my 
'  father's  palace  I  know  not,  as  I  im- 
«  mediately  fainted;  but  as  foon  as  I 

*  recovered,  I  found  myfeif  in  a  magni- 
'  ficent  apartment,  and  a  youth  ftand- 

*  ing  before  me. 

"  Charn  ing  and  adorable  Hemju- 
"  nah,"  faid' he,  falling  at  my  feet, 
"  may  I  hope  that  the  fervice  I  -have 
*'  performed,  in  delivering  you  from 
"  the  Piince  of  Georgia,  will  merit 
"  your  attention  ?" 

"  Alas,"  faid  I,  "  what  fervice  haft 
"  thou  performed?  who  an  thou,  bold 
"  man,  that  dnrir  Itand  before  the 
"  Princefs  of  Caifimir?— Eloubrou,'" 
'  faid  I,  "  faithful  Eloubrou,  where 
*'  art  thou  ?  where  is  Pickfag,  the 
"  chief  of  my  eunuchs  ?  where  are  my 
"  (laves?  where  are  the  guards  of  the 
"  ieratxiio?'' 

"Princefs,"    anfwered    the    young 

*  man,    "  fatigue    not    yourfelf  with. 
"  calling  after  them;  fince  they  are  in 
"  the  kingdom  of  Cafiimir,  and  you 
"  are  in  the  houfe  of  Bennaiki-.r,-  the 
"  merchant  of  DelJy.      But,    not  to 
"  keep  you   in    iufpenfe,    O   princefs, 
'*   know  that  I  have   fcr  feveral   year* 
"  traded   from  CalTimir  to  Delly,  and 
"  although  I  never  law  you  till  lately, 
"  yet  the  fame  of  your  opening  beau- 
"  ties  was  fo  great,  that  it   firtd  the 
"  hearts  of  all  the  young  men  in  your 
"  father's    kingdom.      Every  time    I 
"  arrived   at  Ca/fimir,    the  fubj-cl:  of 
"  all    conversion    was    the    adorable 
"  Princefs  H§mjunah,  and  it  was  in 
"  vain   any    other  beauty   was    men- 
"  tioned. 

«'  Fired  by  thefe  encomiums,  I  re- 
"  folved  to  fee' you,  or  die.  For  this 
"  purpofe  I  attempted  at  different  times 
tl  the  faith  of  the  guards,  the  eunuchs, 
'*  and  even  of  Eloubrou  your  rmrfei 
tf  but  in  vainj  yovr  faithful  fervants 
S  "  were 
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"  were  deaf  to  my  intreaties.  Find- 
««  ing  human  policy  fruitlels,  I  fought 
«c  after  thofe  who  have  power  in  en- 
•*  chantmentsj  hut  I  began  to  doubt 
•'  even  the  reality  of  thefe,  as  1  could 
<«  no  where  hear  of  any  one  who  pro- 
•'  fefled  mngick. 

IC  As  I  was  one  day  returning  from 
"  my  warehoufe,  I  heard  one  call  me 
««  by  my  name,  and  looking  behind,  I 
"  perceived  a  female  d  re  fled  in  a  dark- 
tc  coloured  mnntle,  with  a  veil  upon 
"  her  face;  «  Bennafkar,"  laid  fhe, 
"  follow  me." 

"  As  we  are  always  apt  to  hope  every 
u  unexpected  adventure  will  lead  us  to 
"  the  wifhcd-for  point  j  To  I  had  no 
"  doubt  but  the  female  behind  me  was 
"  apprized  of  my  defiiep,  and  willing 
4<  to  forward  them.  I  therefore  ga- 
41  thered  up  my  garments,  and  follow- 
"  ed  her  through  leveral  itreets. 

"  At  length  the  female  iiopped  at  the 
**  door  of  a  hrge  houu ;  and  when  I 
"  expe6fced  the  door  would  have  been 
"  opened  unto  her,  fhe  funk  into  the 
'*  earth,  and  difappeared  from  my  fight. 
"  1  waited  at  the  door  of  the  houfe 
**  till  night,  every  moment  expecting 
**  to  fee  it  open,  or  that  the  female 
*{  would  appear  again. 

*'  But  my  hope  was  vain  j  and  after 
<«  feveral  hours  expectation,  I  was 
"  obliged  to  return  to  my  lodging,  full 
<*  of  vexation  and  difappointment. 

"  The  next  morning  I  arofe  and 
'*  went  into  the  ftreet,  and  faw  the  fame 
*'  female  beckoning  to  mej  I  hefitated 
'*  not  a  moment  to  follow  her. 

'*  She  is  certainly,"  laid  I  to  myfelf, 
"  pofltfled  of  fuperriatural  powers  j 
*c  and  as  (be  has  taken  notice  of  me, 
«*  I  will  fhew  myielf  obedient  to  her 
*'  commands." 

"  She  led  me  again  by  the  fame  \vay 
"  to  the  houfe  before  which  I  had  fpent 
«*  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
'*  dayj  and  as  foon  as  we  arrived  there, 
'*  funk  again  into  the  ground. 

"  Though  I  was  heartily  rexed  at 
<«  this  fecond  illufion,  yet  I  refolved 
"  to  (lay  on  the  fpot,  till  night  and 
"  the  city  guard  made  my  (lay  impof- 
««  fible. 

*  But  night  came  without  fatisfying 
"  my  curiofityj  I  returned  again  to 
'*  my  lodgings,  and  knew  no  more 
**  than  at  fiift,  the  meaning  of  the  fe- 
*'  male's  appearance. 
4<  The  third  day  I  proceeded  as  ufual 


*'  to  my  warehoufe?,  and  as  I  wa$  about 
"  to  unlock  them,  faw  the  female  again 
"  in  the  market-place,  beckoning  to 
'«  me  as  before. 

"  As  1  had  now  entered  into  her  fer- 
"  vice,  fo  I  refolved  to  continue  in  it, 
*'  and  therefore  went  behind  her  to  the 
"  houfe,  which  I  remembered  well, 
"  having  contemplated  it's  front  two 
"  days  fuccdTively. 

"  The  female  Itopped,  as  before,  at 
"  the  entrance  of  the  houfe,  and  funk 
ft  3  third  time  into  the  earth. 

c<  But  I  will  not  tire  your  patience, 
'*  adorable  princefs,  with  a  minute  re- 
**  lation  of  my  fatigues;  for  eleven 
<c  days  fucceflively  was  I  thus  deceived} 
"  and  on  the  twelfth,  as  I  was  ftand- 
"  inp  in  my  ufual  place,  leveral  flavei 
<(  iffucd  out  with  chaboucks,  faying 
il  that  I  was  a  thief,  vind  had  for  feme 
"  time  been  feen  lurking  about  and 
"  examining  the  houie. 

**  Though  I  a  flu  red  them  I  was  a 
"  merchant,  I  did  not  find  the  cha- 
*'  bouck  come  the  flower  on  my  backj 
"  wherefore,  fuppoling  it  vain  to  refilf, 
**  I  ran  as  faft  as  I  could  from  them, 
"  and  as  fear  and  pain  are  excellent 
"  remedies  againlt  iloth,  fo  1  found  I 
"  had  foon  left  the  flaves  behind  me. 

"  Having  entered  my  lodging,  I  be- 
"  gan  to  lament  my  fate,  and  the  cru- 
"  elty  of  her  who  had  fo  often  deceived 
<c  me.  But  in  the  midrl  of  my  lamen- 
"  tations  I  felt  the  room  fliake,  and  in 
"  an  inftant  faw  the  female  rife  through 
"  the  floor,  and  ftand  before  me. 

"  Bennafkar,"  laid  flie,  ««  I  am  Ulin, 
"  the  friend  of  the  dirhefled,  and  the 
"  helper  of  all  thofe  who  will  put  their 
'•'  trull  and  confidence  in  my  enchant- 
"  mentsj  I  have  long  watched  your 
"  motions,  and  know  your  thoughtsj 
t(  and  willing  to  try  your  faith  in  the 
"  magick  arts,  I  have  thus  often  de- 
"  ceived  you.  Alia  requires  a  rea- 
**  fonable  wot  (hip  from  his  votaries  j 
"  but  we,  who  love  to  contradift  him 
"  in  all  things,  exptft  in  our  depen- 
"  dants  a  blind  and  obfequious  obe« 
««  dience." 

««  Princefs,  or  Genius,  or  whatever 
"  thou  art,"  anfwered  I,  "  give  but 
"  Ik-nijunah  to  my  arms,  and  my  life 
"  fliall  be  fpent  as  you  direft." 

<c  If  I  find  you  faithful,"  anfwered 
"  Ulin,  "  you  lhall  ere  to-morrow'» 
"  fun  depart  hence,  and  have  the  prin- 
*{  eel's  iw  your  poi&iEoo*'1 

"  Ulin 
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"  tJlin  then  declared  to  me  what  fhe 
exuecled,  in  return  for  her  goodnefs 
to  me,  and  I  (wore  to  aft  in  obedi- 
ence  to  her  commands. 
"Go,  happy  bridegroom,"  faid  Ulin, 
and  prepare  thy  palace  at  Dellyj 
my  (Lwes  (hall  carry  thee  thither, 
and  I  in  the  mean  time  will  perfonate 
one  of  the  (laves  of  the  palace  of 
Caffimir,  and  doubt  not,  but  ere  the 
promifed  time,  I  will  convey  the  prin- 
cefs  to  thy  palace." 
"  She  then  muttered  with  her  lips, 
and  a  tall  black  (lave  arofe  through 
the  floor. 

<f  Carry  my  friend,"  faid  Ulin,  "  to 
Delly,  and  heap  in  his  treafury  a 
large  portion  of  my  niceties." 
"  The  black  (lave  took  me  in  his 
arms,  and  in  an  inltant  I  found  my- 
felf  in  the  faloon  of  this  palace;  and 
this  day  my  miltrefs  Uiin  has  fulfil- 
led  her  promiie,  and  brought  the 
lovely  fiemjunah  to  my  arms." 
«'  Merchant,"  anfwered  I,  "  talk 
not  ib  boldly;  it  would  better  be- 
come  you  to  apprize  the  Sultan  of 
India  of  my  arrival,  that  1  may  be 
carried  to  the  fultan's  my  father's." 
"  Nay,  pretty  princefs,"  anfwered 
Bennalkar,  c<  be  not  ib  imperious, 
but  recoiled  that  you  are  at  my  dif- 
pofal." 

"  Wretch,"  faid  I,  "  Mahomet 
will  never  fufifer  thee  to  dertroy  the 
innocence  of  one  who  never  offended 
thee." 

"  Alas,"  anfwered Bennafkar,  "  Ma- 
hornet  would  be  well  fet  to  work  to 
prevent  all  the  evils  of  this  world. 
No,  no,  my  princefs,  we  are  fecore 
here,    and    I    fear    no    interruption 
while  Ulin  is  my  friend." 
'*  And  what  promiie  didll  thou  make 
her,"  returned  I;  "  what  halt  thuu 
given  up,  to  make  fuch  a  wretch  of 
me  as  you  feem  to  wilh?" 
"  That,"    laid    Bennalkar,    «  you 
will   fhortly  iec;  nay,   you  ftull  fee 
it  this  initant,  ir'vou  will  butvouch- 
fafe,  adorab'e  Hemjunah,  to  aftend 
the  bridal  chamber" 
*'  Infatnous  wretch,"  faid  I,  burft- 
ing  into  tears,  "  iiow  durlt  tliou  make 
ule  of  fuch  expielfions?" 
**  Nay,"  conunued  the  wretch,  "  I 
mu(l  be  plain    wuh   you,   M^damj 
either  atetnd  n^e  witn  chei^iuhicis, 
or  expert  to  be  compelled." 
•'  O,"   laid  1,  with  an  aching  and 


diftra&ed  heart,  wliere  is  my  dear 
mother  Chedeiazade!  where  is  my 
royal  father,  the  Sultan  of  Caflunir! 
where  the  millions  of  fubjecls  th  it 
doat  on  their  lord!  that  his  daugh- 
ter  muit  be  raviflied  by  a  vile  mer- 
chant,  and  theie  is  none  to  help 
her!" 

«  The  wicked  Bennaflcar  paid  no  re- 
gard  to  mv  tears,  but  taking  me  in 
his  arms,  carried  me  by  force  out  of 
the  room  where  firft  we  mef. 
'  I  filled  the  houle  with  my  cries  and 
lamentations,  but  in  vain;  Bennaflcar 
ftill  continued  to  carry  me  through 
feveral  apartments,  and  was  deaf  to 
my  tears,  my  cries,  and  my  prayers. 
'  Seeing  my  honour  thus  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  an  hardened  wretch,  the  crea- 
ture  of  a  vile  magician,  a  fudden 
thought  came  into  rr.y  head,  which  I 
hoped  would  at  leatt  put  off  for  a 
fliort  time  the  villainous  intentions 
of  the  diflionourable  mtrchant. 
"  O  Bennafkar,"  faid  I,  «  why  do 
you  thus  hurry  me,  like  a  criminal 
and  a  (lave,  through  your  apart- 
ments  ?  furely  you  will  not  dilho- 
nour  the  royal  blood  of  my  family  j 
let  me  loole  from  your  arms,  and 
fend  for  the  cadi,  that  fmce  it  is  my 
fate  to  be  the  confort  of  Bennaflcar, 
I  may  at  leait  have  a  writing  of  mar- 
riage." 

"  No,  no,  princefs,"  anfwered  the 
fierce,  cruel  wretch,  "  our  fex  fel- 
dom  defue  the  trouble  of  marriage- 
contracls  to  prolong  the  days  of  im- 
patience,  when  we  have  the  fair  in 
pofleflion  without  them ;  to-morrow 
we  (hall  have  leifure  to  talk  of  thofe 
matters,  but  the  piefent  moments 
are  too  precious  to  walte  in  needlefs 
forms/' 

*  As  the  villain  faid  this,  he  arrived 
with  me  in  a  vaulted  chamber,  where 
releafing  me  from  his  arms,  he  fe- 
cured  the  entrance. 
"  And  now,  j-rincefs,"  continued 
thewietch,  «'  I  am  bound  to  perform 
m>  promiie  to  Uhn,  before  I  take 
poirviiiun  of  your  charms.'" 
«  Though  I  was  dumb  with  tenor 
and  vexation,  yet  I  hoped  for  a  Jhort 
releafe  from  the  words  of  the  vile 
nieicham:  nor  was  I  deceived;  Ben- 
nalkcu  t:?ok  the  lamp  from  the  centre 
oi  toe  chamber,  and  iprinkled  a  little 
powder  on  the  (lame,  and  repeated- 
theie  or  the  likr  words. 

i>  i  «'  Silly 
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««  &UtygUtrdiah  of  Hemjunah's  vir-     ' 
"  tue,  haiien   hither,    and    behold   the 
<c  triumphs  of  U  in  thy  foe." 

« At  tilde  <.vords  the  apartment  (hook, 
<  and  t'u:  countenance  of  Bennaflctr 
«  frllj  but  a  voice  ifTuing  out  of  the 
«  wall,  cried,  "  B  nmfkir,  feize  thy 
<*  piey,  and  fear  not  the  rnrmlefs  pre- 
«c  fence  of  my  foe  Mac*,  ma." 

«  The  vie  merchant  tnen  feized  me  in 

*  his  arms  and  was  about  to  K-ad  me  to 
«  his  dutelled  bed;   when,  in   a  gentle 
'  cloud,  a  venerable  and  majeftick  per- 

*  fontige  defcended  into  the  ;!parmrnt. 

"  Unhappy  piincefs  of  Cailimir," 
'  faid  (lie,  "  how  has  thy  imprudence 
"  weakened  my  power,  and  dcfiroyed 
«'  thine  own  l'-tftt\!  if  thou  had  ft  not 
"  yielded  to  the  fa  lie  female  flave,  the 
"  forcerefs  Uiin  had  not  triumphed 
".over  thee  and  me;  but  now  fhe  has 
««  given  thee  into  the  power  and  pof- 
<£  felVion  of  Bcnnaikaf,  and  I  am  not 
**  permitted  to  refcue  thee  from  the 
"  clutches  of  this  detefted  merchant." 

"  Then,"  laid  Bennafkar,  (who 
<  before  was  awed  by  the  pre'ence  of 
'  the  Genius  Macoma)  "  Hemjunah 
*'  is  rny  own,  and  my  faithful  Ulm 
*'  has  not  deceived  me.  Come,"  con- 

*  tinued  the  abandoned  villainj  "come, 
"  priticefs,  let  us  divert  your  guardian 
ft  Genius  with  our  connubial  rites." 

*  At  thefe  words,  exerting  all    his 

*  ftrength,    the   villain   threw   me   he- 

*  neath  him;  but  his  triumph  was  but 

*  fhort,  for  the  Genius  advancing  im- 

*  mediately,  touchcdhim  withher  wand 
«  and  (aid— 

'*  Wretched  flave  of  iniquity,  think 
"  not  Heaven  will  fuff-r  thee  to  com- 
"  pleat  the  curled  puipofeof  thy  black 
4<  heait.  Though  1  am  not  permitted 
"  to  refcue  the  piincefs,  ytt  have  I 
"  power  over  thee,  bale  tool  of  fin  f 
"  therefore,  whenever  you  look  upon 
"  the  princefs,  y<-u  fh.ill  deprive  her 
•'  of  fenfation,  andyotulclf  be  deprived 
t(  of  He  fire." 

«'  T;ien,"    fried    B'-nnaika-,    rifing 

*  and  turning   from    me,    "  I    will   at 
"  preii-nt  dii.ippoint  thy  power,  till  I 
"  receive    my    commands    from    the 
"  mouth  of  Ulin,  the  mi  lire  fs  of  my 
<«    fate  " 

"   Ah,"  crieil  the  Inchantre's  Ulin, 

*  who  tliar  moment  eniei'.l  the  vaulted 

*  chamber  from  ihe  i  lofct,  (which,  my 

*  prince,  you  have  he  mi  dnicnbed  by 
'  Mahoud)    "  what  halt  thou  done, 


'  thou  enemy  of  '  Arcnrfed 

"  and  i  -t,   that  I   lv»;j  i 

"  fie  A  fccun-d  Jienn-iflcir  from  thy 
"  power!  But  Imce  the  ir.ex  ;rab!e 
"  won!  is  gone  forth,  1  Will  acid  to  thy 
*  fenti 

"  11  iv,1'    continued   flv,    damping 
'  with    li'-r   r  an    ugly  dwarf 

'  arole  through  a  trap  door  in  t!i<j 
'  chamber,  "  N-  .vbufinels 

"  to  attend  my  fervant  B"!in  ilk  ir  j 
u  and  whenever  thou  feeli  that  Km  tie 
"  deprived  of  fenftti-.n,  do  you  bury 
"  her  in  the  earth  bnit-ath  tins  cham- 
'*  br.r — And,  Bennafkar,"  continued 
'  the  inchnntrefs,  "  do  you  take  this 
"  phial,  and  whenever  you  want  to 
*'  conv«:rfe  with  this  ihibborn  female, 
"  let  one  of  your  flaves,  whom  you 
"  can  truii,  pour  part  of  the  liquor 
"  into  her  mouth,  and  (lie  fhall  reco- 
"  ver;  only  retire  youHelf  into  the 
"  clofet  that  you  be  not  feen  of  her, 
"  at  lead  till  fhe  confent  to  your  wiil, 
'*  for  then  the  enchantments  of  Maco- 
"  ma  fliall  no  longer  prevail  againll 
"  you." 

ts  The  enchantments,"  faid  Maco- 
ma,  '*  O  wretched  Uiin,  are  not  yet 
compleat;  there  is  yet  a  moment 
left,  and  both  our  power  over  Hem- 
junah and  Bennafkar  will  be  at  an 
end. 

t(  Therefore  thus  fhall  it  be 5  al- 
"  though  Bennafkar  is  polTefied  of  the 
"  princefs,  yet  (hall  thefe  apartments 
"  be  hidden  from  the  light  of  all  men, 
"  except  on  that  day  when  thy  evil  race 
"  prevails.  On  the  full  of  the  moon 
"  only  (hall  Bennafkar  be  able  to  ex- 
"  plore  thefe  rooms — and  fear  not,  a- 
"  miable  Hemjunah,"  laid  the  Genius, 

*  addrefling  hcrlelf  to  me,  "  for  nei- 
"  ther   force    nor   enrhantment    fhall 
"  work  your  ruin   without  your  own 
"  content 5    and    although    Mahomet, 
«'  difpleafed  at  your  late  imprudence, 
"   for  a  time  permits  this  enchantment, 
«'  yet  at  length,  if  you  continue  laith- 
"  ful  and   virtuous,  he  will   aifuredly 
"  deliver  you." 

'  At  thefe  words  Bennafkar  turner! 
«  towards  me,  with  anger  and  difip- 
'  point'Tient  in  his  eye;  and  imme- 

*  iii.Mtly  I  was  feized  with  a  deep  (leep, 
'  and   what  paflld  afterward  I    know 
'  not. 

'  I  found  myfflf  awakened  by  the 
'  defcent  of  fome  liquor  in  my  mouth, 
«  and  faw  a  black  flave  flanding  be- 

«  fore 
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*  fore  me.     At  th-1  ft  me  time  the  voice 
'  of  Benoalkar  illued   forth  from  the 
«  cloiet. 

"  Ill-fatt-d  Princefs  Hamjonah,  thy 
(l  tyiant  Genius  hath  now  hidden  ihee 
"  a  monih  from  my 'fight,  while  thy 
"  friends  U.in  and  Bennalkar  leek  to 
f<  (vliore  thee  to  light  and  to  life}  fay 
(i  l.iit  therefore  thou  wilt  yield  to  my 
*e  wiil,  and  the  enchantments  of  M-i- 
•  a  wiil  he  deltroyed." 

"  Wretched  Bennalkar,"  anfwered  I, 
'*  I  knew  not  that  my  fleep  had  con- 
*<  tinned  a  monihj  but  it  it  he  fo  long 
"•  lince  I  law  the  Genius  Macoma  in 
"  this  chamber,  I  thank  Mahomet 
'*  that  he  hath  fo  long  hidden  me  from 
*{  the  perfections  of  Bennalkar." 

"  Haughty  princefs,"  anfwered  the 

*  vile  Bennaikar  from  the  clofet,  "  my 
"  flave  (hall  infpire  you  with  humbler 
"  words."       Whereupon    he   ordered 
'  the  black  flave  to  give  me  fifty  lalhes 
'  with  the  chabouck. 

*  But  it  is   needlefs,    O  prince,  to 

*  repeat    the   various    defigns   of   that 

*  wretch  j  for  three  months  was  I  thus 

*  confined,  and  Bennalkar  having  ex- 
'  ercifed,    through    the    hands  of   his 
'  {lave,  the  cruelties  of  his  heart,  ufed 

*  at  length   (when  he  found  me  perfift 
'  in  my  refohition)  to  come  forth,  and 
'  by  his  prefence  deprive  me  of  fenla- 

*  tion. 

*  The  adventures  of  the  third  month 
'  you   have  heard  from  the  moutn  iA' 
'  -ivlahoud;  I  (hall  therefore  only  con* 
'  tinue   my  adventures   from  the  time 
'  that  he  left  me  with  the  book  in  my 
«  hand. 

'  Benna/kar  feeing  his  friend  Ma- 
'  houd  had  left  him,  wer»t  out,  and 
«  foon  returned  again  with  him,  and 
«  taking  him  into  the  clofet,  in  a  mo- 
'  ment  came  forth,  ar.d  touching  me, 

*  he  laid,    "  Come,  fair  princei-s,  the 
"  enchantments  of.   Macoma  are  now 
'*   at  an  end,   and  thou   art  given   up 
"  entirely  to  the  pofieliion  of  Bennaf- 
"  kar." 

'   I   flirieked   at    hi's   words,    hoping 

*  the  cadi  would  hear  me,  but  in  vain; 

*  Bcnnalkar  rofe  with  me  through  the 

*  vaulted   roof,    and    I   found   myfelf 
«  with  him  in  a  wide-extenHed  plain. 

"  Wretch,11  faid  rhe  Genius  Maco- 
'  ma,  who  that  moment  appeared, 
*'  haft  thou  daied  to  dilo-Sey  my  com- 
f  mands,  and  remove  the  prineefs 
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the  vaulted  chamber,  whei-e 
*'  even  thy  miitrefs  yielded  to  my 
"  power!  but  I  thank  thee;  what  the 
"  imprudent  Mahoud  could  not  ac- 
"  complim  agaiiut  thee,  thou  haft  cf- 
<*  fec\ed  thyfeif." 

'  As  Jhe  fpake,  the  form  of  Beu- 
'  nalkar  periflied  from  the  face  of  the 
'  plain,  and  his  body  crumbled  ro 

*  atoms,  and  mixed   with  the  duft  of 

*  the  earth;  but  from  his  aflies  the  In- 
'  chantrefs  Ulin    arofe,  and    with    an 

*  enraged   vifage   turned   towards   me, 
'   and  laid— 

t{  Thou  art  ftiil  the  victim  of  my 
"  power;  and  fiace  Bennalkar  is  no 
"  more,,  go,  fwert  princefs,  and  join 
**  thy  delicate  form  to  the  form  of  thy 
"  preferver  Mahoud,  whom  I  defigued 
*'  for  the  flames  ;  but  my  will  being 
"  oppofed,  he  is  relcued  from  thence, 
'*  and  now  defiles  the  air  of  Tarapa- 
"  jan  with  his  pestiferous  breath." 

1  Such,  Sultan  of  India,  were  the 
'  confequences  of  my  imprudence;  anil 
'  thus  are  our  lex,  by  the  fmalleft  de- 
'  viations,  often  led  through  perpetual 

*  fcenes  of  mifery  and  dilliefs.' 

*  Lovely  Princefs  of  Calfimir,'  faid 
tlie  Sultan  Miinar,  '  I  have  felt  moie 

*  anxiety  during  this  ftiort  interval   in 
'  which  you   have  related  your  adven- 

*  tures,  thin   in   all    the  campaigns  I 
'  have  made.     But  fuffer  us,   O  prin- 

*  eels,  to  add  a  farther  trouble  to  you 
'  by    a   fecond   requelr,    for  I  am    as 
'  anxious  to  hear  by  what  misfortune 
«  you    were   inciofr-d    in    the  tomb   of 

*  death,   as    1   was   to  kno«v   in   what 
'   manner   you    were   Subjected    to    the 

*  viliainouscrtieltiesof  iiie  wretch JBea- 
«  nalkar.' 

«  The  talc,  O  prince/  faid  the  fair 
Hemjunah,  '  is  wonderful ;  but,  alas! 
'  new  indilcretions  drew  upon  me  the 

*  feverities  I  have  experienced. 

*  As  foon  as,  by   our   reltoration  to 

*  our  pnltine  forms,  we  were  apprized 
1   of  your   victory  over  the   Inchar.tixfs 

*  Ulin,  I  found  myfelf  in  the  icraglio 

*  of  my  father's  palace. 

'  In  t!ie  apartment  from  which  I 
«  was  taken  by  t!  v  wickrd  inchantrefs 
<  I  beheld  mv  nurle  Eicubr-ou.  She 
'  was  prottrate  on  tiie  ground,  and  the 
'  pab.ce  was  fii!e:i  with  her  cries. 

"  Faithful  Eloubrou,"  i'ii<i  I,  <«  a- 
t{  rife,  and  look  upjn  thy  beiove-J 
**  \vheicisinyrovalfainer 

*'  Zebcnezer, 
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"  Zebenezer,  and  the  fond  Chedrra- 
'*  za<*e,  the  mother  of  my  hearr  ?' 

'  Eloubrou  at  my  voice  liarted  up 
«  like  one  awakened  from  a  trance. 

"  What  is  it,1'  faid  (he  in  emotion, 
"  what  is  it  I  behold  !  art  thou  tlie 
•'  departed'  (hide  of  my  once-loved 
•'  Hemjunah?" 

"  No  fhade,"  faid  I,  "  beloved 
"  Eloubrou,"  running  to  her,  "  but 
**  the  tiut  Princels  of  Calfimir,  whom 
•«  Mifnar  the  Sultan  of  Judia  hath 
«'  refcued  fiom  the  enchantments  of 
<{  the  wicked  Ulin." 

4<  O  that  thy  royal  mother,"    faid 

*  Eloubrou,    "  were,  1  ke  me    blefled 
«*  with  the  fight  or  thy  return  I1' 

"  What,"  faid  I,  «' Eloubrou,  what 
««  doft  thou  fay!  Where,  then,  is 
•f  the  much  honoured  Cnederaztde! 
*'  Where  is  the  dear  parent  of  my 
«  life?" 

"  Alas,"  faid  Eloubrou,  "  who 
««  fhall  tell  tR$  difmul  tale  to  thy  ten- 
«  der  heart!" 

(t  Ah !"  faid  I,  "  is  my  beloved 
'«  mother  no  more!  is  me  gone  to  fet-lc 
*<  her  difobedient  daughter  over  the 
«*  burning  lake!" 

'  At  thefe  words  my  fpirits  failed, 

*  and  I  funk  motionlefs  to  the  ground. 

'  But  my  lord  muft  forgive  me  if  I 

*  haften   over  the  dreadful  fcene  that 
«  followed.      The  report  of  Eloubrou 

*  was  too  true;  Chederazade,  tht  dear- 

*  eft  Chederazade,  had  been  ten  days 

*  dead  when  I  was  reltoied  to  my  fa- 
'  ther's   palace}    and   Zcbenezer,  dif- 
«  tracked  at  the  double  lofs  of  his  con- 
«  fort  and  his  child,  had  mut  himfelf 
'  up  in  the  tomb  of  my  mother. 

*  Eloubrou    haftened    to    the   tomb 
«  wherein  my  father  poured  forth  his 

*  tears,  and  acquainted  the  guards  who 
«  watched  without,  that  I  was  returned. 

«  The  forrowful  Zebenezer,  although 

*  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  news,  refolved 

*  not  to  come  forth  out  of  his  con  fort's 
«  tomb  till  the  monih  was  expired  ac- 
«  cording  to  his  oath;  and  gave  orders, 
«  thai  during  that  interval  I  fliould  be 

*  obeyed  by  his  fubjecls. 

'  My  mourning  was  not  lefs  fcvere 
<  than  my  royal  father's ;  I  fluit  myfelf - 
'  up  in  my  apartments,  and  would  fuf- 

*  fer  none  but  Eloubrou  to  fee  me. 

*  Nine  days   pafTed   in  filence;    our 
«  lofs  affecled  both,  and  Eloubrou  was 
«  as  little  difpofed  as  myieif  to  forget 
'  the  caufe  of  her  griefs. 


'  The  tenth  morning  Eloubrou  WM 

*  called   out   by   the   ^Mnd   vizir,    who 

*  then    had    th'.*  command  of  my  fa- 

*  thei's  kingdom. 

'  She  returned  in  hafle. 

"  Princefs  of  OHimir,"  faid  flip, 
"  one  whocaii'ith  hiin/cU  M.ihoud  fn- 
"  quires  tor  thee;  and  the  grand  vizir, 
"  uiulerllanJing  that  he  was  inltru- 
l<  mental  in  your  reieaO-,  waits  without 
4<  to  know  your  will/' 

'  A.t  the  name  of  Mahoud  I  ftarted 
'  from  my  reverie. 

"  Mahoud,"  faid  I,  ««  O  Eloubrou, 
"  deferves  my  notice;  and  the  fon  of 
'*  the  jeweller  of  Delly  /hull  be  re- 
"  wirdfd  for  his  fervices  to  your  mif- 
"  trefs." 

"  Alas,"  anfwered  Eloubrou,  "  my 
"  lovely  miftrefs  is  diilracted  with  for- 
u  rows,  and  fuppofes  the  Prince  Ma- 
t(-  houd  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  Have." 

"  If  he  be  a  prince,"  anfwered  I, 
"  he  has  hitherto  concealed  his  cir- 
"  cumllances  and  birth  from  me,  or 
"  he  is  not  that  Mahoud  whom  I  re- 
"  member  in  the  defarts  of  Tara- 
"  p. Jan." 

"  I  'hat,"  anfyvered  Eloubrou,  "  you 
"  will  foon  difcover  when  you  fee  him  j 
"  but,"  continued  flie,  "  he  defires  a 
"  private  audience." 

««  Well,  then,"  replied  I,  "  intro- 
*'  ducehim  .Eloubrou;  but  let  my  flaves 
'*  be  ready  to  enter  at  my  call." 

*  E  oubrou  obeyed,  and  brought  the 
'  merchant  Mahoud  into  my  preience, 

*  and  then  retired. 

'  Mahoud  fell  at  my  feet,  and  faid— 

'*  Forgive,  O  lovelieit  creation  of 
**  Alia!  iny  prefumption  in  approach- 
**  ing  the  tuione  of  Cadi  uir,  and  that 
tc  I  have  added  hypouify  to  my  bold- 
'«  nefs,  by  alfummg  the  title  of  a 
"  prince,  which  I  confefs  I  have  no 
*'  pretenfnn  to  take  upon  me,  nor  abi- 
t(  lities  to  fupport." 

"  Wh.u,  then,"  anfwered  I  llernly, 
"  has  induced  you  to  deceive  my 
"  court?  * 

41  Let  death,1' faid  Mahoud,  falling 

*  again  before  me,    "  let  death  atone 
"  lor  my  crime;   but  firlt  permit  me 
'«  to  explain  the  motives  of  my  pre- 
**  fumption." 

"  Proceed,"  faid  I. 

"  As  Jbon,"  continued  Mahoud^ 
"  as  our  unnatural  transformation  wa» 
*{  at  an  end,  I  perceived  myfelt  in  the 
"  capital  of  Delly,  near  the  very  houfe 

"  inte 
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<f  into  which  Bennafkar  invited  rtie  ; 
"  the  fight  of  that  detefted  place  gave 
«<  wings  to  my  feet,  and  I  ran  for- 
«*  ward,  indiffr-rtnt  where  I  wen%  to 
"  avoid  that  (pot,  till  I  came  into  the 
*<  ftreet  wherein  I  had  fpent  my  fa- 
"  tlier's  fortune.  A  crowd  of  atten- 
«  dants  waited  at  the  hcufe,  which 
"  now  was  poflefled  by  a  more  fortu- 
«*  nate  inhabitant. 

«'  Sick  of  the  fight,  I  flew  onward, 
"  in  hopes  of  finding  in  a  d'fferent 
"  quarter  a  place  of  reft  j  but  in  turn- 
«'  ing  down  a  litiie  ;-,l!ey,  I  carne  out 
"  upon  the  area  wher-  the  cadi  had 
•'  condemned  me  to  the  flames. 

«'  At  the  flight  of  this  place  my 
"  blood  curdled,  and  my  hair  flood 
({  an  end:  "  Ah,"  faid  f,  u  unhap- 
"  py  Mahoud,  the  capital  of  Delly 
•*  will  renew  thy  diftrefes,  by  refrefh- 
"  ing  thy  memory  with  unfortunate 
ft  fcenes;  and  as  ihou  haft  no  depen- 
"  dance  here,  fince  thy  fultan  is  with 
««  his  army  in  the  field,  why  fliouldeft 
"  thou  not  join  thylelf  to  the  troops 
"  that  daily  march  out  of  the  city  ; 
"  and  when  thou  art  arrived  at  the 
"  camp,  throw  thylelf  at  the  feet  of 
"  the  Sultan  Miihar?" 

"  Full  of  thele  thoughts,  I  advanced 
*'  toward  the  royal  parade,  and  offered 
*f  my  fervices  to  the  captain  of  one  of 
'*  the  troops  that  were  di.-.wn  out  in 
**  the  fquare. 

•'  The  captain  readily  accepted  my 
c*  offer,  and  I  was  enrolled  among  the 
'*  number  of  my  fultan's  forces. 

"  Fortunately  for  me,  the  troop  was 
"  then  drawn  out,  in  order  to  be  lent 
"  to  the  main  army;  and  being  fur- 
"  niflied  with  an  horfe,  I  went  with 
"  my  companions,  and  before  night 
«*  we  joined  the  encampment. 

"  Immediately  I  flew  toward  the 
*'  royal  pavilion,  and  fortunately  met 
"  the  Vizir  Horam,  with  his  atten- 
"  dants,  going  to  the  fultan. 

'«  I  threw  myfilf  at  his  feet,  and 
"  told  him  who  I  was;  but  the  proud 
t(  vizir  fpurned  me  from  him  with  his 
"  foot,  and  bid  the  guards  chaftiie 
"  me." 

Here  the  fultan  looked  fternly  at  his 
vizir,  and  Horam  ftood  in  filent  amaze- 
ment. 

.  The  princefs,  although  fhe  faw  the 
emotions  of  the  fultan  and  his  vizir, 
yet  ftiil  continued  her  adventures  with- 
out interruption, 
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AH°UD''    fa'd    thePrInCefs» 

*  proctcded  ti'.us — 

<{  Seeing  I  had  no  hopes  of  favour 
"  or  proteclion  from  the  Vizir  Horani, 
"  1  flew  to  the  loyal  ter.t,  and  as  the 
*;  iuhan  came  forth  to  meet  his  vizirt 
"  I  fell  proltrate  befoie  h:m  j  but» 
"  alas!  the  }>ride  of  greatr.efs  cafts  a 
"  film  over  the  eyes  ot  all  men. 

*'  The  Sultan  Mifn.ir,  hearing  me 
"  f^eak  of  his  transformation  and 
ff  my  own,  commanded  his  troops  to 
"  cait  that  liar  forth  out  of  the 
"  camp." 

At  thtfe  worJs  the  countenance  of 
Mifnar  changed,  and  he  faid,  '  Judge, 
'  O  princefs !  from  the  actions  of  Mif- 
*  nar,  whether  that  rebel  lyed  before 
?  thee  or  not:  when  I  henrd  from  your 
<  mouth,  that  Horam  had  fpurned  him 
'  with  his  foot,  I  was  enraged  at  my 
'  vizir;  but  now  I  am  convinced  he 
c  has  alike  traduced  us  both.' 

«  I  will  not,1  faid  the  Princefs  Hem- 
junah,  «  anticipate  my  tale,  the  feqtiel 
'  will  f.itisfy  both  my  iultan  and  his 
'  vizir. 

*'  I  v/as  immediately,"  continued 
«  Mahoud,  "  carried  to  the  extremity 
"  of  the  encampment,  and  turned  out 
"  with  hifllngs  and  abufe. 

"  I  fled  as  fa  ft  as  my  feet  would 
"  permit,  and  in  a  few  hours  joined 
'*  a  caravan,  who,  fortunately  for  me, 
"  were  journeying  to  Caffimir. 

*'  During  my  journey  hither,  O 
"  princefs!  I  lived  on  the  alms  of 
"  merchants,  and  at  my  arrival  found 
"  the  capital  in  confufian.  I  heard 
«f  that  your  royal  father  Zebenezer 
"  was  retired,  that  my  lovely  princefs 
"  faw  none  but  Eioubrou,  tfie  partner 
*c  of  her  afflictions,  and  that  the  Vizir 
"  Hobaddan  direcled  every  thing.  . 

««  Ah,"  faid  I  to  myfelf,  "  is  there 
"  then  no  way  of  feeing  the  princefs 
"  but  through  the  indulgence  of  her 
"  prime  vizir;  and  what  hope  have  I 
"  that  he  will  hearken  to  the  nle  of 
"  an  unknown  beggar,  when  Horam. 
"  would  not  acknowledge  the  brother" 
"  of  his  afflictions  I'* 

"  In  this  dittrefs  I  knew  not  where 

"   to  turn,   but  happily  one  faw   my 

te  afflictions.     A  merchant  who  was 

"  landing  in  his  fliop,  and  had  ob« 

"  ferved 
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ferve.l  me  lift  up  my  eves  to  Heaven, 
called  out,  and  fmi,  «' Younc;  »n  m, 
\vh:it  is  the  cnnfe  of  your  exec-Hive 
afflictions?"  I  looked  round,  and 
fawthe  merchant  5  anil  as  I  was  go- 
ing  up  to  him,  fortune  infpired  me 
with  a  rale  that  fof'u  ncd  his  heart. 
"  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  prince, 
and  well  known  to  yon,  O 
of  Caffimir!  anil  that  if  he  wJuld, 
only  for  the  fpvt-e  of  one  ilny,  fur- 
nim  me  with'  a  proper  habit  and  at- 
tendants  to  appear  before  you,  O 
princefs  !  I  would  pay  him  tenfold 
f;  r  his  kindnefs." 

*'  It  is  not  likely,"  faid  the  mer- 
chant,  "  that  a  prince  and  a  beggar 
fli-uild  be  one  and  the  fame  pel /"on  5 
but  as  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  en- 
quire  into  your  affairs,  I  will  fur- 
nifti  you  as  you  defire,  upon  condi- 
tion,  that  if  you  are  not  what  ,you 
fay,  you  flvil!  go  before  the  cadi, 
and  bind  yourfelf  to  me  for  ten  years 
as  my  (lave.'* 

"  Being  hard  prefled  by  penury  and 
want,  I  readily  embraced  the  mer- 
chant's  offer  j  we  went  before  the 
cadi,  I  flgned  the  conditions,  that 
being  properly  furnifhed  by  the 
merchant  to  appear  before  the  prin- 
cefs,  if  the  Princefs  of  C^flimir  did 
not  acknowledge  me  to  be  Prince 
Mahoud,  and  her  deliverer  in  the  af- 
fliclions  fhe  had  lately  experienced, 
I  would  fubmit  to  be  the  merchant's 
flave  for  ten  years. 
*J  This  being  executed,  the  mer- 
chant  procured  me  the  robes  in 
which  I  now  ftand  before  my  prin- 
cefs,  and  flaves  to  attend  me;  and 
by  his  intereft  with  the  vizir,  I  was 
introduced  into  your  prefence :  and 
now,  O  princefs,  unlels  you  favour 
my  innocent  deceit,  by  which  nlone 
I  was  able  to  obtain  a  fight  of  my 
benefaftrefs,  I  muft  return  from 
your  prelf-nce  into  the  chains  of 
flavery,  and  be  expofed  to  the  feoffs 
of  ignominy." 

u  There  is  no  occafion,"  fild  I, 
of  giving  you  afalfe  title,  Mahoud, 
I  will  fend  for  the  merchant,  and 
buy  off  your  ten  years  flavery 
give  you  fufficient  to  live  creditably 
as  a  merchant." 

«'  Alas!'*  anfwered  Mahoud,  "  the 
cunning  merchant,  O  princefs,  will 
nevtr  know  how  to  afk  enough  for 
my  redemption,  when  ht  finds  I  am 


"  favoured  by  the  Princefs  of  CafH- 
'*  mir;  anri  if  hr  iliouhi,  I  ('inil  htr- 
*'  come  the  joke  and  contempt  of  the 
"  merchants,  who  will  neither  give 
"  me  credit  nor  countenance." 

"  Well,  then,"   laid  I,  ««  poor  mer- 
«'  chant,  fmce  you  arc  fo  unwi! 
tf  part    with    your   new  affumed    ho- 
"  nours,    bf  a   prince."     Then  clap- 
'  pins;  my  hand?.   Eloubrou  api  e^rrd  f 
«   ard  I  f;r"d,  "  Eloubrou,  let  the  Prince 
tl  Mahoud    be  lotiged  in   n 
"  palace,  nnd   1«  t  i  proper  number  of 
"  flaves  attend   him,   and  do  you  ac- 
"  quaint  the  vizir  with  his  quality." 

'  Eloubrou  did  as  I  commanded-; 
'  and  M.ihoud,  full  of  joy,  fell  (iown 
«  nt  my  feet,  and  kiflsd  the  hem  of 
c  my  garment. 

««  Prince,"  f  nd  T,  "  arife,  and  Elou- 
"  brou  (hall  conduct  you  to  my  fa« 
tc  therms  pal.tce." 

'  A  few  days  experience  made  me 
'  repent  my  fo'ly  in  giving  credit  to 
'  the  falfities  of  Mahoud  5  for  the  in- 
'  folent  merchant  grew  proud  of  his 
'  new  a  (Turned  honours,  and  loon  for- 
«  got  that  his  title  was  only  the  phan- 
'  torn  of  Iris  own  brain. 

£  He  came  daily,  and  was  infro- 
'  duced  to  me,  and  every  timeaffiimed 
'  greater  (tate;  till  nt  lad  he  dared  to 
'  dec!  ire  his  paiTion  forme,  and  taik- 
'  ed  of  a.'king  my  father's  content,  ?s 

*  foon  as  the  days  of  his  ioirow  fliould 
'  be  accompliflied. 

f  Aftonimed  at  his  infolence,  T  bid 
'  him  depart  from  my  preltnce,  which 
'  he  did  with  difficulty,  muttering  re- 

*  Vcnge  as  he  went. 

«  As  foon  ?s  he  was  gone  forth,  I 
'  acquainted  Eloubrou  witi-  M.dioud's 
'  dory,  his  riilicu'ous  and  inloient  be- 

*  haviour,  and  th<t  he  had  even  d;ired 
'  to  threaten  me  with  re.e: 

c<  The  threats  of  M  ih<  nd,"  faid 
'  E'oubrot:,  "arc  of  littleconi'-qiieiice, 
'*  though  prudence  fVould  never  ff- 
"  teem  the  le^ll:  tncmv  un.vorii\y  of 
«'  IT'S  POtM-r  •  ;  but  r:<rt  Tr^'ll  htr  t  \«  n 
«*  of  this  inloicnt  niPich;int.  1 
««  ever,  mv  princels,"'  c<  ntinu'-d  the 

*  experienced  Eloubrou,  "  nmit  'uffei* 
"  me  to  ('eiiver  ihc  icntiments  of  my 
«'  h< 

lt  Our  fexcan  never  give  gi  rater  f  n- 
"  cour^.gfment  toman,  »h  .:i  i^  u.h- 
'*  miniri^  ^c  bfxirnt  T 

who  h< 
kx,  mu 

•«  expect 


"  one  of  that 
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"  expect  that  he  will  debafe  her.  Love 
'•  :  -''omption  united,  cannot  dif- 

**  iiijgu.lh  ;he  valley  from  thfi  moun- 
**  t,»m;  an.i  the  ai's  crops  alike  the 
"  thiltle  or  the  iofe:  if  M'»houd  d.  red 
"  firli  rtjl'nmv.  honours  that  did  not  he- 
<l  loi».  to  hi'i;,  wh.it .  flioul.i  prevent 
afniiin^  thought!  They 
7;ut  deltroy  tne  weed  before 
«  it  produces  the  itaik  and  th?  pod, 
«*  fliail  not  ur-vni!  aga>:Mt  ti  v^hen 
"  it  fcutcrs  forth  it's  li.-eds,  and  gives 
'*  it's  :o  be  diipericd  by  the 

' 

*  A.-  i  ieliveredthi*  inftruc  • 

ot  thr  (laves  en- 

:iient,  and  gave  me  no- 

«  tice,  thai  Z  benezer,  my  father,  ex- 

'  peeled  me  in  the  tomb  immediately. 

'  I  put  i  -,n  veil,  and  foL 

<  lowej  the  guard  to  the  tomb  of  Che- 

<  at;-  /   -;e,  the  favourite  of  Aiia. 

'  I  entered  the  Joneiy  manfiors  of 
'  the  dead  with  fear  and  trembling; 
'  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vaulted 

*  tomb,  law  my  faciier  kneeling  before 
'  the  embalmed  cone  of  the  parent  of 

*  my  life. 

"  Unhappy    Hemjunah,"    faid    the 

*  aged  form,  "  come  hither  and  behold 
"  the  lad  remains  of  my  dearell  Che- 
"  derazade." 

'  Although  my  heart  funk  with  grief, 
«  and  my  limbs  tottered,  yet  I  t flayed 

*  to  reach  the  plate  where  Chederaz.iJe 
'  lay  embalmed,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
«  my  father  Z^benezer. 

"  Rile,"  faid  he,  "  O  daughter," 
'  and  caught  me  iuddenly  in  his  arms  : 

*  when,    O   fearful  fight!   I  perceived 
•:  bis  vifage  alter,  and  that  (he  villain- 

*  ons  Mahoud   had   feized  me  in  his 

*  arm-. 

.  '  Sauck  with  horror  and  defpair,  I 
'  eflayea  to  cry  out,  but  in  vain;  my 
«  voice  was  fled,  and  the  powers  of 

*  fpeech  were  taken  from  me. 

"  No,"  ftid  he,  with  a  fierce  air, 
"  your  itniggles  and  relittance,  O  piu- 
t(  dent  prin^eis,  are  all  vain;  for  me 
"  who  will  join  to  deceive  others,  muft 
"  expert  to  be  deceived  whr.n  there  is 
<f  none  to  Iv/lp  her;  therefore  fpeech,  if 
<«  you  rcfnt,  is  t^ken  from  you." 

<'•  What,"  laid  I,  "  cruel  Miiioud," 

*  recoiledling  myfelf,  and  cndeavourir.g 
'  to  foften   him,   «'  is  this  tne   return 
V  my   friend(hip    defer ves;    when,    to 

f  fave  you  from   infamy  and  ilavery, 
f  I  gave  way  to  you?  intreaties^  and 
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"  reprefented  you  otherwife  than  you 
**  really  were?'* 

"  They,"  anfwered  Mahoud,  "  who 
«'  give  folfe  chara&ers  of  their  friends, 
««  fliould  expeft  to  find  their  friends 
<*  as  capable  of  deceiving  them,  as 
'<  they  have  made  their  friends  capable 
"  of  deceiving  others:  but  we  muft 
«'  nor  call  fuch  intercourfe  friendfnip. 
«'  Friend/Lip,  O  orinceis,  is  built  upon 
"  virtue,  which  Mahoud  has  difclaim- 
<*  ed  fince  he  entered  into  the  fei  vice  of 
«'  the  fage  Hyppacufan;  and  by  her 
"  advice  it  was,  that  hfc  told  you  a 
«'  (ham  tale  to  deceive  you  to  your  own 
"  deftruftion :  had  you  not  yielded  to 
«  that  tale,  I  could  have  had  no  power 
"  over  you  or  your  father;  but  it  fs 
*'  our  triumph  to  circumvent  the  pru- 
"  dencv  of  M.thoaiet's  children;  where«- 
"  tore,  Teeing  you  would  not  yield 
t!  openly  to  my  wifhes,  I  no  foonerleft 
"  you  with  Eloubrou,  than  by  Hyp- 
"  pacufan's  afliitance  I  entered  this 
"  tomb  invifibiy,  and  by  my  enchant- 
"  ments  overpowered  your  father  Zs- 
ft  benezer,  and  then  afTuming  his  per^ 
"  fon,  I  fent  for  my  princefs,  and  fhe 
"  came  obedient  to  my  call. 

^'  But  now,"  continued  the  falfe 
'  Mahoud,  "  your  cries  will  profit 
**  you  but  little;  for  Hyppaculan,  who 
"  is  ever  hovering  over  Delly  to  watch 
"  the  motions  of  the  Sultan  Mifnar, 
"  has  by  this  time  placed  us  in  a  re- 
"  pofitory  of  the  dead,  where  we  fiiall 
(t  have  none  to  over«hear  or  difturb 
"  us." 

«  Mahoud  then  (hewed  me  my  father 

*  Zebentzcr,    whom  by   his    enchant- 
'  ment  he  had  deprived  of  all  fenfa- 
f  tion;  he  lay  in  a  coffin  of  black  marble 
f  in  an  inner  apartment.     And  -after 
6  that,  he  vowed   that  he  would  deliil 

*  from    force;  but  till   I   confented  to 

*  his  wifhes,  I  mutt  be  content  to  live 

*  in  the  tomb. 

*  But  I  will  not  fatigue  you,  O 
'  royal  fultan,  with  the  Ipecious  and 
'  bale  arguments  of  the  wretched  Ma- 
'  houd;  wh-vn  he  found  all  in  vain,  he, 

*  by  his  enchantments,  obliged  me  to 
'  deep  in   the  piac-  from  whence  yon 

*  de'ivered    me,    a  d  what    time    has 
'  elapfed  during  my  confinement  I  know 
«  not.' 

'  Piincefs,'  fui;i  the  fultan,  «  we  re- 

*  joice  at  your  elcupe;  but  as  it  is  pro- 
'  babK,  by  your  accounr,that  your  royal 
«  fire  Zebenszerjftill  lieep$  in  the  tomb, 
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f  we  will  befeech  Macoma  to  hear  our 
«  petitions,  and  delivtr  him  from  the 
*  chains  of  enchantment.' 

The  fultan  then  lent  officers  to  fearch 
in  the  tomb  for  the  body  of  Zebenezer, 
and  alfo  calle  !  together  thofe  who  were 
ikilled  in  magick,  an-1  deiired  them  to 
ufe  incantations  to  invoke  the  Genius 
Jvlacoma  to  their  afliftance.  But  the 
arts  of  the  magicians  were  vain,  and 
Macoma  remained  deaf  to  the  intrea- 
ties  of  the  fultan  and  his  (ages. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  fultan 
and  his  Vizir  Hor?m  endeavoured  to 
Comfort  the  ;;fflicled  H  mjunah,  the 
amhafiadors  returned  fiom  Caflimir, 
bringing  advice  that  the  grand  Vizir 
Hobaddan  had  aflumed  the  title  of  ful- 
tan, and  that  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Caflimir  acknowledged  his  authority. 

At  this  report  Hemjunah  funk  mo- 
tionlefs  on  the  earth,  and  the  Sultan 
Jvlifnar  ran  to  comfort  her,  declaring 
that  he  would  march  his  whole  army 
to  recover  her  dominions  from  the  rebel 
Hobaddan. 

*  Horam,'  faid  the  fultan,  *  let  us  be 
.,*  prudent  as  well  as  juft;  therefcie, 

*  while  you  march  to  'he  afiiftance  of 

*  the  injure  !  fubjecls  of  Caflimir,  and 

*  to   reltore   that  kingii   m  to  it's  law- 

<  ful  prince,    I  will    keep  ftnc~l  difci- 

*  pline  and  order  in  the  provinces  of  my 

<  empire;  and  I  truft,  in  a  (hort  time  I 

<  (hall  fee  you  return  with  the  head  of 

<  the  rebel  Hobaddan,' 

The  Vizir  Horam  fet  out  in  a  few 
days  from  Delly,  with  three  hundred 
thoufand  troops  of  the  flower  of  the 
Allan's  army;  and  by  force  '-  marches 
reached  the  confines  of  Caflimir,  ere 
the  pretended  Sultan  Hobaddan  had 
jnotice  of  nis  arrival. 

The  Viz.r  Horam's  intention  to  re- 
ilore  thf  princefs  Hemjunah  to  the 
throne  tf  her  forefathers  being  pio- 
claimed,  numbers  of  the  fubjcfls  of 
Caffimir  flucked  10  the  (t  I.I'.IK'*  of  Ho- 
ram, and  the  army  being  new  mc:ea(ed 
to  five  hundred  thotifand  troops,  maich- 
^d  toward  the  capital  of  Cafl:  rar. 

Hobaddan  having  r<>><  <  f  the  in- 
creafe  and  pro^refs  »-f  his  ei  e:i.i-p,  and 
£nding  thac  to  engage  them  upon  equal 
tenr.s  was  vain,  l*m  an  embafly  to  the 
Vizir  Horam,  afT  ii.i£  him  that  lie  and 
his  whole  arn.y  ucnder  them- 

felvcc  up  to  the  _.cj  .u.J  clemency  of 
|]is  m  after 's  troops. 

ftoram,  rejoiced  at  the  fuccefg  qf  his 


march,  and  defirous  of  regaining  the 
kingdom  of  Caflimir  without  blood-, 
fhtd,  lent  an  nfl'iu  mce  to  Hobaddan  in 
anfwer,  that  if  he  fulfil. «.d  his  promile, 
his  own  life  fliould  be  Caved. 

The  next  morning  Hobaddan  appear- 
ed at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  their 
heads  dejected,  and  their  arms  nverted 
toward  the  ground,  and  in  this  manner 
they  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
Vizir  Horam's  army. 

Horam,  the  more  to  encourage  the 
fub.niflion  of  Hobaddan,  had  placed 
the  troops  which  he  had  raifed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Caflimir  in  the  front  of 
his  army,  and  alfo  to  fecure  them  from 
retreating  by  the  fupport  which  his 
own  troops  were  to  give  them  in  the 
rear. 

When  Hobaddan  was  come  within 
hearing,  inltead  of  throwing  his  arms 
on  the  ground,  he  unsheathed  his  fcy- 
mitar,  and  thus  Cpake  to  the  troops  be- 
fore him—* 

*  Brethren,  ^nd  countrymen,  whorrt 
'  the  fame  fathers  begat,  and  whom 

*  the  fame  mothers  brought  forth;  fuf- 
(  fer  me  to  (peak  what  my  affection  to 
'  you  all,  and  my  love  for  my  country, 

*  requires  me  to  lay. 

'•  Againft  whom,  O  my  brethren,  is 
'  this  array  of  battle  j  and  whole  blood 
1  feek  ye  to  fpill  on  the  plains  which 

*  our  forefathers  have  cultivated?  Is  it 
'  our  own  blood  that  muft  be  poured 

*  forth  over  thefe  lands,  toe.nrich  them 
'  for  a  ftranger's  benefit?  Is  it  not  un- 
'  der  pretence  of  fighting  for  the  Prin- 
«   cefs  of  C:l(limir,  who  has  been  long 
f  (ince  dead,  that  the  Sultan  of  India's 

*  troops    are   now    ravaging,    not    our 
1  borders  only,    but   penetrating   even 
'  into  the  heart  of  our  nation  ?    But 
'  fuppoib  ye  that  the  conquerors  will 

*  give  up    the    treafures  they   hope  to 
<  earn  by  their  blood?     Will  they  not 

*  r.'tther,  invited  by  the  fruitfulnefs  of 

*  our  valrs,  and  by  the   rich  produce 
'  of  our  mountains,  fix  here  the  ever- 
'   lading   (tandards  of  their  arms,  and 
'   make   (laves  of  us,  who  aie  become 

*  thus  caiily  the  dupes  of  their  ambi- 
'  tious  pretences?     Then  farewel  con- 
fa  ix  we  I    pi  r  a  lure!    farewel 

'  the    will -earned    Units    of    indultry 
'  and  frug.ility!      Our  lands  (hall   be 

*  the  proprrty  of  others,  and  we   ftill 
«   tied  down  by  flavifli  chain*  to  tulti- 

,:n.i  improve  them.    Our  houfes, 
«  ouv  iufcUance,  (hall  be  the  reward  of 
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4  foreign  robbers;  our  wives  and  our 

*  virgins  (hall  bow  down  before  con- 
'  querorsj  and  we,  like  the  beads  of 

*  the  field,  be  drawn  in  the  fcorching 

*  mid-day  to  the  furrow  of  the  mine.' 
As  Hobaddan  began  to  utter  thefe 

words,  Horam,  aftomfhed  at  his  malice 
and  ptefumption,  ordered  the  archers 
who  attended  him,  to  draw  forth  their 
arrows,  and  pierce  him  to  the  heart; 
but  the  weapons  of  war  were  as  ftraws 
on  the  armour  of  Hobaddan,  and  he 
Hood  dauntlefs  and  unhurt  amidft  ten 
thoufand  arrows. 

4  Friends  and  brethren,*  continued 
HobadJan,  '  you  fee  the  powers  above 
are  on  our  fide  j  the  arrows  of  Horam 
are  as  the  chaff"  on  the  plain,  and  as 
the  duft  which  penetrates  not  the  gar- 
ments of  the  traveller*  Halt  not, 
therefore,  your  ready  judgments, 
which  incline  you  to  embrace  what 
nature  and  your  own  fecurity  dictate  j 
but  join  your  arms  to  the  defender 
and  fupporter  cf  your  liberties  and 
your  poffdiions.' 

At  thefe  words  the  recruits  of  Horam 
filed  off  in  a  body,  and  joined  the  party 
of  Hobaddan ;  while  the  pretended  ful- 
tan, elated  at  his  fuccefs,  pufhed  for- 
ward to  the  Vizir  Horam's  troops,  and 
charged  them  with  the  utmoft  impe- 
tuofity. 

The  weapons  of  the  brave  were  foiled 
by  the  armour  of  Hobaddan;  for  the 
Inchantrefs  Hyppacufan,  (tudious  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  Sultan, 
Mifnar,  had  affifted  Hobaddan  with 
her  counfel,  and  with  invulnerable 
armsj  wherefore,  feeing  their  labour 
vain  and  truitlefs  againft  the  pretended 
and  unconquerable  fultan,  the  hearts 
of  Horam's  warriors  melted  within 
them,  and  they  fell  away  from  the 
fieid  of  battle,  as  the  birds  of  the  air 
retreat  before  the  whiftling  hufband- 
man. 

Hobaddan,  fenfible  of  his  advantage, 
haftened  after  the  troops  of  Horam  all 
the  day  and  all  the  night;  and  the  vizir 
himfeif  nearly  efcaped  with  his  life, 
having  none  left  behind  him  to  fend 
to  Delly  with  the  unhappy  report  of  his 
defeat. 

But  malicious  fame,  ever  Indefati- 
gable in  reprefenting  the  horrors  of 
affliction  and  diitrefs,  foon  fpread  her 
voice  throughout  the  regions  of  Delly, 
and  Mifnar  heard  from  every  quarter 
that  hit  faithful  Horam,  and  all  bit 
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chofen  troops,  were  defeated  or  cut  off 
by  the  victorious  arm  of  Hobaddan. 

The  Princefs  Hemjunah  gave  up  her-* 
felf  to  fighs  and  tears,  and  refufed  the 
comfort  and  confolation  of  the  court  of 
Delly;  and  the  Sultan  Mifnar,  enraged 
at  his  lofs,  refolved  to  affemble  the 
greateft  part  of  his  troops,  and  march 
to  theaffiftance  of  Horam. 

But  firft  he  gave  orders  that  recruit^ 
mould  be  raifed,  and  that  the  number* 
of  his  troops  fhould  be  increafedj  and 
then  mixing  his  young  raifed  foldiera 
with  the  veterans  of  his  army,  he  left 
one  half  of  his  troops  to  guard  his 
own  provinces,  and  with  the  other  h« 
marched  toward  the  confines  of  Cafli« 


The  Viiir  Horam  had  concealed  him* 
felf  in  the  hut  of  a  faithful  peafant,  and 
hearing  that  his  mafter  was  arrived  with 
a  numerous  army  in  the  kingdom  of 
Caflimir,  he  went  forward  and  met 
him,  and  falling  down  at  his  feet,  be- 
fought  his  forgivenefs*  . 

'  Hoi-am/  laid  the  fultan,  *  arifej  I 

'  forgive  thee,  although  thou  haft  loft 

fo  many  of  my  troops;   but  I  little 

fufpecled  Hobaddan  had  been  too  art* 

ful  for  the  experience  and  fagacity  of 

my  vizir.   However,  Horam,  he  muft 

not  expect  to  deceive  us  again  5  we 

are  more  in  number,    and    we  are 

aware,  of  his  deceit.     You,  Hofanij 

forced  your  marches,  and  weakened 

your  troops,  but  I  will  bring  them 

onwards  (lowly  and   furely*      Have 

we,  O  Horam,  prevailed  againft  Ulin^ 

and   Happuck,   and  Ollomand   and 

Tafnarj  have  we  cruflied   Ahaback 

and  Defra  by  our  prudent  arts,  and 

fliall  we  fear  the  contrivance  of  a  poof 

vizir,  who  leads  a  few  rebels  arhorig 

the  rocks  of  the  province  of  Caflimirl 

Let  us  but  ufe  prudence  with  refolu* 

tion,    and   thefe  enemies  muft  foort 

fade  away,  like  the  fhadow  thatfliettl 

from  the  noon-tide  fun »* 

The   two  armies  of  the  Sultan    of 

India,   and   the  pretended    Sultan    of 

Caflimir,  approached   each  other,   and 

the  troops  of  Mifnar  were  pleafed  to 

hear  that  their  number  was  treble  the 

number  of  their  enemies.     But  how* 

ever  great  their  fuperiority  might  be^ 

the  Sultan  Mifnar  and  his- vizir  kept 

the  moft  exact  difcipline  among  them> 

and  behaved  as  if  they  were*  about  to 

engage  a  fuperior  and  not  an  inferior 
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For  fome  time  the  armies  continued 
within  fi«.ht  of  each  other,  neither  chaf- 
ing to  crsfnge  without  fumr  fuperiority 
of  cirtumilances,  and  both  watc'nful 
to  prevent  that  fuperiority. 

At  length,    the   fultan   obferving   a 
ihe  left  vvingof  llobaddan's 
d  by  ficknefs,  as  they  were 
cnc;:mpeH   near  a  moiais,  gave  « 

furious  attack  up«>n  thf  front, 
.  she  m..in  effort  to  be  made 
r  \\-ing. 

But  the  fuhin's  intentions  were  de- 
feated, for  Hob.idtlan  cbmniaftdtttg  not 
centre,  as  was  expc&ed,  but  in 
the  left  wing  (with  a  c  ho  fen  troop  lie 
had  cc.  :e,  that  very  morning 

.^ijiiitnt)     totally    defeated 
thofe  who  were  lent  to  oppoie  him. 

The  troops  to  the  right  of  the  ful- 
tan":; anny  giving  way,  put  .nil  in  ron- 
fufion,  and  the  unweildy  number  of 
MilV.-.r's  forces,  inftead  of  regularly 
fupporting  them,  poured  toward  the 
right  in  fuch  tumult,  as  deltroyed  the 
whole  difj-ofition  of  the  army. 

During  this  confufion,  Hobaddan 
hewed  down  on  -ill  fides  thofe  who  dared 
oppoie  his  arms;  and  his  chofen  troop 
followed  him  over  mountains  of  the 
flain,  every  one  flying  through  fear  at 
the  terror  of  his  prefence. 

The  fultan  and  his  Vizir  Horam 
finding  it  in  vain  to  rally  their- troops, 
or  oppofe  the  conquerors,  founded  a  re- 
treat; and  amidft  the  general  confufion 
fled  toward  the  fancly  defarts,  which 
divide  the  realms  of  Caflimir  from  the 
province  of  Delly. 

But  the  prudent  fultan,  in  his  flight, 
endeavoured  to  reftore  to  his  troops  their 
rank  and  order;  and  while  Horam  re- 
duced the  foot  under  their  proper  ban- 
ners, Mifnar  regulated  the  confufion  of 
the  horfe,  and  placed  them  as  a  cover- 
ing to  the  reft  of  his  forces. 

In  this  manner  they  marched  before 
the  face  of  their  enemies  into  tlu 
without  any  prcvifion   or  foivtpv,    but 
what  they  carried  with  thtir  accoutre- 
j  and  although  the  fultan  and  his 
vizir  ufed  every  argument  to  p'erfuacle 
their   troops    (who    {till  exceeded   tbe 
number  of  their  enemies)  to  turn  and 
purfue  the  army  of  Hohaddan,  yet  fo 
great  was,  their  dread  of  the  victorious 
rebel  2rui  his  forces,  that  they  threaten- 
ed to  throw  dov/n  their  arms,  rather 
return  to  the  battle. 
:•:;  all  his  endeavours  to  infpire 


his  men  with  cournge  ineffectual,  the 
fultan  travelled  onw.-rd  with  them  into 

irt,  as  one 

and   unavoiv'  .,    -md    his 

looks  on  Horam  were  like  UK-  looks  of 
him  wh 
chi'dren  cf  his  tt:vn*th. 

After  t\v  »d  •  1  be- 

f'de  fev.  ;i   was 

the  exc  .  my, 

that  many  \,-  ild  be 

prevails      •  -Ihing 

pools  of  ti 

Thele,  ijideed,  ti^ought  of  little  more 
than  preft!  :  ,  their 

loicl,  \v  the  fevereft 

pangs  of  affii&K- 

Tc  increafe  their  griefs,  if  they  were 
capable  of  mcreale.icouts  brought  word, 
that  the  troops  of  Hobaddan,  bting  re- 
freHied  after  the  ir  fatigues,  were  march- 
ing townrds  them,  unending  to  deftroy 
them  while  they  were  faint  with  want 
of  provifion. 

The  army  of  the  fultan,  terrified  by 
the  report,  and  feeing  no  hopes  of  ef- 
cape,  fell  upon  the  wretched  Sultan 
M;fnar,  and  his  faithful  vizir,  and 
bringing  them  into  the  centre  of  the 
troops,  they  demanded  their  blood  as 
an  atonement  for  the  loffes  they  were 
about  to  fuffer  in  their  raufe. 

The  ringleader  of  this  general  mu- 
tiny was  OuroJi,  the  ancient  enemy  of 
the  faithful  Horam;  who  (landing  fore- 
molt  in  the  ranks,  commanded  the  ar- 
chers to  bind  their  fultan  and  his  vizir 
to  a  ftake. 

The  fultan  feeing  all  his  hopes  de- 
feated, and  the  rage  of  the  multitude, 
knelt  down,  and  recommended  his 
caufe  to  the  all-powerful  Alia. 

And  now  the  arches  were  about  to 
bend  their  bows,  and  fit  the  deadly 
maftS  to  their  bow-ftrings,  when  a  lu- 
minous appearance  was  ciifcovered  to 
the  eaftward,  and  the  outskirts  of  the 
army  law  a  fem.ile  in  robes  of  light 
travelling  over  the  fands  of  the  de- 
fart. 

In  a  moment  flie  pafTed  through  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  and  ftood  in  the 
circle  who  were  gathered  around,  to  fee 
the  execution  of  thtir  fultan  and  his 
vizir. 

«  Mifnnr,'  fnid  the  favourite  of  Hea- 
ven, '  nrifc,  nnd  ft.-,n-  not  thofe  fong 
*  of  clny,  nor  the  irrdice  of  enchant- 
'  ment  :  I  am  thy  genius  Macnmn, 
'  lent  by  I  1  ;  and  deliver 

•  thce, 
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*  thee,  when  human  afM.ince  was  vain 

*  and  impoflible. 

*  Therefore,'  continued  the  Genius, 
«  aflume  thy  juft  command  over  thefe 
'  thy  fubjects,  and  let  them  all  fall 
«  proftrate  on  the  ground  to  Alia,  and 
'  wait  to  fee  the  i"..te  of  thofe  who  fight 

<  again  ft  the  prophet  of  the  faithful. 

«  But  firft  learn,  from  thine  own 
«  experience,  the  folly  of  trufting  even 
'  to  the  greateit  human  power  or  pru- 
'  dence,  without  an  affiance  in  the 

<  Lord  of  Heaven. 

«  The  world,  O  Mifnar,  is  Alia's, 

*  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the 
«  work  of  his  hands;  let  not,  therefore, 
«  th.e  proudeft  boaft,  nor  the  moft  hum- 
«  ble  defpair;  for  although  the  tower- 

*  ing  mountains  appear  moft  glorious 
'  to  the  fight,  the  lowly  vallies  enjoy 
«  the  fatneis  of  the  ikies.     But  Alia 

<  is  able  to  clothe  the  fummits  of  the 

*  rocks  with  verdure,  and  to  dry  up  even 

*  the  rivers  of  the  vale.     Wherefore, 
'  although  thou  wert  buffered  to  deftroy 

*  thegreateft  part  of  thine  enemies,  yet 
4  one  was  left  to  overpower  thee,  that 
«  thou  mighteft  knour  that  thou  wert 
'  but  a  weak  inftrument  in  the  hands 
'  of  ftrength.' 

*  I  know,'  anfwered  the  Sultan  Mif- 
nar, '  that  Alia  is  able  to  diflblve  this 

*  frame  of  earth,  and  every  vifion  of 

*  the  eye,  and  therefore  not  the  proud- 
«  etr,  nor  the  moft  powerful,  can  ftand 

*  againft  him.' 

As  the  fultan  fpake  this,  the  oppo- 
fite  army  of  Hobaddan  appeared  upon 
the  face  of  the  fandy  defart. 

'  Although  his  power   be  infinite,' 
faid  the  Genius,  '  yet  can  he  effeft  thefe 
changes   with   the   moft    unexpected 
cauies.     To  him  the  pilmi.J  and  the 
giant  are  alike.    But  I  will  not  wafte 
that  time  in  words,  which  I  am  com- 
manded to  employ  in  action,  to  con* 
vines  both  you  and  your  army  of  the 
fovereignty  of  Alia.     Therefore  fuf- 
fer  no  man  to  rife  from  the  earth,  cr 
quit  their  places,   but  lit*-  up  your 
heads  only,  and  behold  thofe  enemies 
cieltroyed  before  whom  youfied,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  before  the 
noifome  peftilence.' 
So    faying,    the    Genius    Macoma 
waved  her  wand,  and  inftantly  the  air 
was  darkened,  and  a  confufednoife  was 
heard  above  the  armies  of  Mifnar  and 


For  fome  hours  the  fultan's  troops 
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knew  not  the  caufe  of  the  darknefs  that 
over  (had  owed  them,  but  in  a  little  time 
the  light  returned  by  degrees,  and  they 
looked  toward  the  army  of  Hobaddan, 
and  faw  them  overwhelmed  with  innu- 
merable locufts. 

'  Thine  enemies,'  faid  Macoma,  «  O 
'  fultan,  are  no  morej  fave  the  Inchan* 

*  trefs  Hyppacufan,  who  at  prefcntper- 
'  fonates  the  rebel  Ourodi.' 

*  The  glory  of  extirpating  her  infer- 

*  nal  race,'  faid  the  Vizir  Horam,  bow- 
ing before  the  Genius  Macoma,  *  be- 

*  longs  to  my  fultan,  otherwife  Horam 

*  would  efleem  himfelf  the  happieft  of 
f  mankind  in  her  deftruction.' 

'  That  glory  you  fpeak  of,*  anfwered 
the  Genius  Macoma,  '  is  given  to  ano- 

*  ther;  a  fly  is  gone  forth,  the  winged 
'  meflTeirger  of  Alia's  wrath,    and   at 
'  this  moment  bereaves  the  vile  Hyp- 
'  pacufan  of  her  breath  and  of  her  life.* 

The  Vizir  Horam  held  down  his 
head  at  the  juft  reproof  of  the  Genkis: 
but  the  words  of  her  reproof  were  the 
words  of  truth}  for  an  account  was 
brought,  that  the  rebel  Ourodi  was 
fuddenly  dead,  being  ftrangled  by  fome 
impediment  in  his  throat}  and  that,  at 
his  death,  his  figure  was  changed  into 
the  appearance  of  a  deformed  inchan- 
trefs. 

'  Although  your  enemies,  O  Mif- 
nar,  are  no  more,'  faid  the  Genius, 
yet  the  affiftance  of  Alia  is  as  necef- 
fary  for  your  fupport,  as  for  their  de- 
feat; wherefore  he  hath  given  life  to 
the  fprings  of  the  pools  of  the  defart, 
and  your  troops  will  find  fuch  re- 
frefhment  from  them,  that  you  may 
fafely  march  over  the  fandy  plains: 
and  to  add  to  your  happinefs,  the  oil 
Sdltan  Zebenezer, being  releafed  from 
the  enchantments  of  Hyppacufan, 
waits,  with  his  daughter  Hemjunah, 
your  fafe  arrival;-  and  knows  not  as 
yet  thofe  wonders  which  I  leave  your 
prudence  to  reveal  to  him.' 
The  Sultan  Mffar  well  underftood 
the  myfterious  fpeech  of  the  Genius 
Macoma;  but  before  he  or  his  troops 
tailed  of  the  pools,  or  purfued  their 
march,  he  commanded  them  to  fall 
down  before  Alia,  the  only  Lord  of  the 
world. 

The  troops  having  done  reverence  to 
Alls,  were  defirous  of  repeating  it  be- 
fore Mifnar,  to  alk  his  forgivehefsj  but 
the  modeft  fultan  would  not  permit 
them. 
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«  It  Is  no  wonder,'   faid  he,    «  the 
fheep  go  aftray,   when  the  (nepherd 
himielt  is  bewildered  on  the  moun- 
tains.    Let  us  make,'  faid  he,  '  Alia 
and   his   prophet  onr  guide  and  de- 
fence, and  then  neither  prefumption 
nor  rebellion  /hall  lead  us  into  error.' 
The  unexpected  change  reached  not 
the  court  of  Delly,  till  the  troops  were 
within  a  few  days  march  of  the  city; 
ami  Zcbenezer  and  Hemjunah  were  but 
juft  prepared  to  meet  the  Sultan  Mif- 
nar,  when  he  entered  the  gates  of  the 
palace. 

As  Mifnar  advanced  toward  the 
aged  Zebenezer,  the  good  old  man 
ftarted  with  furprize,  and  cried  out,  '  O 

*  Mahomet,  is  it  poffible,  that  the  Sul- 

*  tan  of  India,  and  the  Prince  of  Geor- 

*  gia,  mould  be  one  and  the  fame!* 
The  Princefs  Hemjuuah  was  amazed 

and  confounded  at  her  father's  fpeech, 
and  (he  fell  on  his  aged  face,  and  hid 
in  his  arms  the  blufhes  that  overfpread 
her. 

«  What  you  fufpecl..  my  royal  friend,' 
faid  Mifnar,  '  is  true;  I  am,  indeed,  the 

*  man  who  pafied   in  Cafiimir  for  the 

*  Prince  of  Georgia*     I  befeech  thee, 

*  O  Zebenezer,  forgive  my  deception.' 

*  You  have  no  forgivenefs,'  laid  the 
aged  Zebenezer,  *  O  fultan,  to  afk  from 
4  me/ 

*  Indeed,'  anfwered  the  fultan,  '  my 

*  title  was  juftj   my  royal  father  Da- 

*  bulcombar,    being  treacheroufly  ad- 
4  vifed  by  thofe  who  wifhed  to  place 

*  his  younger  fon  Ahubal  on  the  throne, 
'  commanded  me  to  travel,  and  gain 

*  renown  and  experience  in  arms;  and 
«  to  conceal  my  importance,  gave  me 
'  the  title  of  Prince  of  Georgia. 

'  In  this  difguife  I  came  to  the  royal 
'  court  of  Caflimir,  and  engaged  in 
'  your  fervice,  O  venerable  fultan,  and 
'  Alia  fent  his  bldfing  on  us;  your 

*  enemies  were  put  to  flight,  and  your 
'  fubje&s,  who  favoured  me,  gave  the 
'  credit  of  the  defeat  to  my  arms. 

*  Hearing  that  you  intended  me  the 
'  honour  of  an   alliance  with  your  il- 
'  luftrious  family,  I  refolved  firft  to  fee 

*  the  Princefs  Hemjunah,  whom  I  heard 
'  you  had  confined,  being  warned  from 
'  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  a  ftranger 
«  mould  deprive  you    of  her.     1  faw 

*  the  princefs  by  means  of  one  of  her 

*  flaves,    and    Hemjunah,   my   lovely 

*  Hemjunah,  from  that  moment  took 

*  pofieujon  of  my  heart.     I  was  earndt 


*  therefore    with    you   to   propofe  the* 
«  nuptials,  and  was  to  have  been  intro- 

*  duced  to  the  princefs  the  very  day  in 
'  which    I   received    advice    that    my 
'  Lord  Dabulcombar  was  drawing  near 

*  unto  his  prophet. 

'  In  expectation  of  demanding  your 
'  daughter  as  the  Sultan  of  India,  and 
'  not  as  an  obfcure  prince,  I  journeyed 

<  to  Delly,  and  was  early  enough  to  fee 
'  my  royal  fire  ere  he  departed. 

"  Son,"  faid  he,  "  evil  threatens  your 
"  reign;  extricate,  therefore,  yourfeff 
"  from  danger,  before  you  involve 
"  others  in  your  ruin." 

*  Mindful  of  my  father's  words,  I 
'  refolved  to  quell  the  commotions  of 
'  the    empire,    before   I   made  myfelf 
'  known  to  the  Sultan  of  Caflimir:  but 
c  Alia  has  fo  wound  the  ftring  of  our 
'  fates  together,  that  it  is  needlefs  to 

*  repeat   the  reft    of    my    adventures. 
«  Only  the  princefs   muft   forgive   me 

*  this,  that  hearing  fhe  had  been  taken 
'  away  from  her  father's  court,  I  was 

*  refolved  to  conceal  my  intereft  in  her 

<  affairs,    till   I  was   fenfible  that  the 
'  Prince  of  Georgia,  though  not  bleffed 
'  with  her  fmiles,  had  yet  no  rival  in 
'  her  affections.' 

*  Moil  noble  fultan,'  faid  the  Prin- 
cefs Hemjunah,    '  'tis  in  vain   to  dif- 

*  fcmble;   fuffer  me,  therefore,  freely 
«  to  declare,  that  the  Sultan  of  India 

*  has  totally  extirpated  the  Prince  of 

*  Georgia  from  my  heart;  but  what* 
'  ever  my  own  fentiments  may  be,  af- 
f  fure  yourfelf,  that  I  ftiall  not,  at  my 
'  father's  commands,  refufe  the  Princa 

*  of  Georgia  my  hand.' 

The  Sultan  of  India  and  Zebenezer 
were  both  delighted  with  the  manner 
of  the  P.'nceis  HemjunarTs  anfwerj 
and  Horam,  the  faithful  Vizir  Horam, 
was  rejoiced  to  find,  that  his  mafter 
and  the  Princefs  Hemjunah  were  de- 
firous  of  rewarding  each  other,  after 
their  mutual  fatigues. 

The  whole  court  expected  the  nup- 
tials with  impatience,  and  the  good 
eld  Sultan  Zfhcnezer  ftaid  to  fee  his 
daughter  the  Sultanefs  of  Iiulh  and 
Mifnar  the  happi eft  and  the  moft  thank- 
ful of  the  children  of  Alia. 


<  The  children  of  Alia,*  faid  the  fagfl 
Iracagem,  (as  the  Genius  Macoma 
had  finiftieU  her  relation)  «  have  in- 

•  deed 
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deed  a  freedom  of  aftion;  but  that 
freedom  is  beft  exercifed,  when  it 
leads  them  to  truft  and  depend  on  the 
Lord  of  all  things}  not  that  he  who 
feeth  even  beyond  the  confines  of 
light  is  pleafed  with  idlenefe,  or  giv- 
eth  encouragement  to  the  fons  of 
floth;  the  fpirit  which  he  has  infufed 
into  mankind,  he  expefts  to  find  ac- 
tive and  induftriousj  and  when  pru- 
dence is  joined  with  religion,  Alia 
either  gives  fuccefs  to  it's  dilates, 
or  by  counteri<5Hng  it's  motions, 
draws  forth  the  brighter  virtues  of  pa- 
tience and  refignaticn. 
«  Learn,  therefore,  ye  pupils  of  the 
race  of  immortals,  not  to  forget  your 
dependence  on  Alia,  while  ye  follow 
the  prudent  maxims  of  wifdom  and 
experience}  for  he  only  is  truly  pru- 
dent, who  adds  faith  to  his  practice; 
and  he  truly  religious,  \vhofe  aflions 
are  the  relult  of  his  faith. 
*  But  fufficient  for  the  prefent  hours 
are  the  inltru&ions  of  Macoma  and 
her  iliuftrious  brethren.  The  faith- 
ful guardians  of  thefe  children  of 
mortality,  will,  for  a  time,  carry  them 
abroad,  and  teach  them  thole  fciences, 
which  are  juftly  efteemed  among  the 
fons  of  the  earth }  fciences  which 
have  been  delivered  in  fecret  whiipers 
from  our  race,  to  a  fevv  choien  minds, 
who  through  our  affiftance  have  bro- 
ken the  fetters  of  ignorance,  and  1'ub- 
dued  the  daricnefs  of  carnal  infirmi- 
ties: men  famous  through  fuccefiive 
generations,  for  cultivating  and  po- 
lifliing  the  rude  outlines  of  nature, 
and  for  inftrucYing  mankind  in  the 
elegant  and  focial  arts,' 
As  the  fage  Iracagem  uttered  thefe 
words,  the  inferior  Genii  retired  with 
their  refpeclive  pupils,  and  by  eafy  pro- 
greffions  conducted  them  through  thole 
elegant  and  uk-ful  arts,  each  of  which 
upon  earth  cannot  be  attained  bu..  with 
a  fteady  application  through  life. 

After  thefe  exerciies,  toward  the 
wane  of  the  moon,  the  whole  company 
met  again  in  the  laloon,  and  Iracagem 
with  pleafure  furyeyed  the  enlightened 
countenances  of  the  pupils  of  his  race, 
whole  hearts  and  intellects  'fcemed  di- 
lated by  the  plcafing  progiefs  they  had 
made. 

*  Science,'  faid  the  fage  Iracagem, 
*  may  polifh  the  manners,  but  virtue 
<  and  religion  alone  ^au  animate  with 
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exalted  notions,  and  dignify  the 
mind  of  immortality:  to  neglecl  the 
firlt,  is  to  turn  our  head  from  the 
light  of  day;  but  to  defpife  the  laftf 
is  to  gtalp  the  earth,  when  heaven  is 
opened  to  receive  us.  A  wile  and 
prudent  fpirit  will  fo  ufe  the  one,  at 
to  improve  the  other,  and  make  hie 
fcrence  the  handmaid  of  his  virtue, 
Wherefore,  noble  Adiram,  let  u* 
proceed  in  the  delightful  leflfons  ot 
morality,  and  hear  the  wonders  you 
are  prepared  to  Delate.' 
The  affable  Adiram  arifing,  thus  be«f 
g.n  her  much  inihuctive  tale. 


TALE     IX. 

SADAK    AND    KALASRADE. 

THE  fame  of  Sadak  lives  yet  m 
the  plain    of  Erivan,    where    he 
drew  the  bow  of  the  mighty,  and  chaf- 
ed  the  enemies   of  his  faith  over  the 
frozen  mountains  of  the  north. 

When  Amurath  gave  peace  to  the 
earth,  Sadak  retired  with  his  beloved 
Kalalrade  to  the  palace  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  which  was  iituated  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Bofyhorus,  and  commanded  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  profpects  in  the 
world. 

Sadak,  though  furious  and  impetu- 
ous in  the  rie'd,  was  elegant  and  amia- 
ble in  his  nappy  retreat,  where  fancy 
and  delicacy  preferved  their  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  richeft  productions  of 
unreftrained  nature. 

The  palace  of  Sadak  flood  upon  a 
wide-extended  terrace,  which  over* 
looked  the  fea  and  the  oppoiite  mores 
of  Europe  j  a  deep  and  noble  grove 
flickered  it  behind,  and  on  each  fide 
hills  and  vallies  diverfified  the  rural 
fcene. 

The  gardens  of  the  palace,  though 
wild  and  irregular,  yet  afforded  the 
moit  delightful  retirement}  and  Sadak 
found  in  it's  bofom  pleafures  far  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fplendid  pageants  of  the  Otto- 
man court. 

To  increafe  the  blifs  ef  this  earthly 
paradiie,  his  favourite  fair  had  bleil 
him  with  a  numerous  progeny}  and  as 
Sadak  and  Kaiafrade  fat  under  the  fhade 
of  the  lofty  pines,  their  children  wan* 
toned  and  fported  on  the  plains  before 
them. 

The 
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The  fpirit  of  their  father  was  in  the 
Jively  contetts  of  his  Ions;  and  mater- 
nal delicacy  dimpled  on  the  cheeks  of 
the  daughters  of  Kaiafrade, 

The  happy  pair  fow  their  own  virtues 
reflected  from  their  children,  and  SaJak 
having  already  tamed  thi*  elegiut  re- 
treat by  the  toils  or  war,  was  relblved  to 
dedicate  the  reft  of  his  days  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  beauteoMs  offsprng. 

Kaiafrade,  though  her  ch  irms  \vere 
as  yet  undiminifh-d  by  agij,  harboured 
not  a  wiih  in  which  h<=-r  nobie  S  ;dik 
was  unconcerned  j  all  her  joy  was  cen- 
tered in  Sadak:  her  heart  rejoiced  not 
but  when  Sadak  appeared;  and  her 
foul,  uneafy  at  a  moment's  abfence, 
panted  after  Sadak  her  lonJL  Tnc  love 
of  Sadak  equalled  the  affections  of  his 
beloved;  he  gazed  every  hqur  with  new 
tranfports  upon  her  chirms ;  none  but 
3v.'iK'.!racie  engaged  his  thoughts,  none 
but  Kaiafrade  ihared  in  his  uf..ilions. 

Time,  which  impairs  t1;^  i:*ipci.uous 
tfallies  of  luft,  increafed  the  holy  liaaie 
of  their  love,  and  their  retirement  grew 
more  and  more  agreeable,  as  they  more 
and  more  experienced  the  purity  of  it's 
joys.  But  S.iuak  indulged  not  wiiolly 
on  the  fophas  of  pleafure;  his  ions  re- 
quired his  pretence  with  .them  in  the 
chaae;  he  led  them  forth  to  manly 
fports,  and  trained  them  to  the  exerciie 
of  arms. 

His  four  fons  followed  their  father 
Sadak  daily  to  the  plains  of  Rezeb, 
•where  they  flrove  for  mattery  in  the 
raoe,  and  pointed  their  arrows  at  the 
diftant  mark. 

*  O  my  father,'  faid  Codan,  the  el- 
<]eft  of  his  children,  as  they  were  on  the 
plain,   where   Sudak  was  drawing  the 
bow- tiring  to  his  breaft,  'a  black  cloud 

*  a  riles  from  the  grove,  and  flames  of 
f  fire  burlt  through  it's  fides!1 

Sadakquickly  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  vood,  which  ilicltered  his  palace, 
and  faw  the  fparks  and  the  flame  afcenJ- 
ing  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

•  My  children,'  laid  Sadak,  with  a 
firm  countenance,  'fear  not;   continue 

*  your  fport  on  the  plain  till  I  K 

*  I  will  leave  four  ilaves  with  you,  the 

*  relt  fhall  follow  your  father  to  this 
'  grove  of  fire.' 

Though  Sndak  was  unwilling  to  ter- 
rify his  children,  he  knew  full  well 
the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  i.mi. 
His  palace  was  in  frames,  and  the  doat- 
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ing  hufb.i'id  haftened  with  his  flaves, 

to  the  ivIiL-t  o.L  •  K-ilafradt 

and  her  d.rj^Hcrs. 

Sad-ik  fii.t  rc:iclu\l  the  buiniug  pa- 
lace.    The  fln'c;  (-f'thf  i:  ;„     ,    -uifted 
ar  the  fire,  were  flying  uuo 
H^  comin  t)ick,   ahv! 

if  KaufraUe  and  her  iitilc  ones  were 
fafe. 

Seeing  their  confternation,  he  flew 
towards  the  aonrtment  of  his  be-lovedj, 
which  was  iituated  in  ouo  .f  the  in- 
ner cojr.S;  and  though  the  devouring 
flames  endeavoured  to  bar  his  paffage, 
t'ue  firm  Sadak  preffid  throng  i  the  fir« 
into  the  apartments  of  Kil  Oracle. 

f  KalalVade!'  faid  Sadak,  «  my  be- 
«  loved  Kaiafratle,  whc;e  urt  them  ?' 

JCalafradsi  anfwered  not. 

Sadak  lifted  up  his  voice  ftill  higher* 

<  Kaiafrade,    my   bciuvcd   Kaiafrade, 

•e  artthou?' 

KalaiiM-  "  rot. 

Sadak,  though. tenified  at  not  difco- 
vering'his  beloved,  yet  fearched  every 
part  of  the  haram,  till  he  came  to  the 
apurt.uents  of  his  three  daughters  j  who, 
with  their  female  (laves,  were  fallen 
on  the  earth,  every  moment  expecting 
to  be  devoured  by  t!, 

4  Arife,  my  children,'    laid  Sadak, 

<  and  be  comforted  ;u  the  prelciice  of 
'  your  parent:  but  where  is  your  mo- 
4  ther?    Where  is  my  beloved  Kalaf* 
«  rade?' 

'  Alas,'  anfwered  the  children  of 
Sadak,  '  we  know  not;  tome  ilaves 
'  forced  our  dear  parent  frorA  her  apart- 
f  ments,  as  me  was  haltening  to  our 

<  relief.' 

«  Then,'  anfwered  Sadak,  «  bleffei 

*  be  my   prophet,   me    is    (Ufe!      But 
'  come,  my  daughters,'  continued  their 
father,  'you  mutt  not  del  ay  yourefcape, 
«  the  fire  makes  liafty  ftrides  upon  us  : 

*  come,  my  children,  to  my  arms,  and 

*  I  will  bear  you  through  the  rlaniesj 

<  but  firit  let  us  dip  in  "the  bath,  leit 

*  the  fire  feize  on  our  garments.* 

As  they  paifed  .  baths,  they 

dipped  themfelves  in  the  baibn,  and 
the  flaves  followed  their  mailer's  ex- 
ample. 

Sad^k  arriving  at  the  entrance  where 
the  ihmes  had  reached,  refoluteiy  took 
up  his  two  cldeit  cuiiuivn,  and  carried 
them  through  the  flanu  tin  re- 

turning, *  I  will  eith'.r,'  (aid  he,  *  ref- 
«  cue  my  youngelt,  or  pcii/h  with  lu-r.' 
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His  youngeft  fainted  with  fear  as 
foon  as  her  father  had  left  her,  and  S;i- 
dak  found  her  ftretched  on  the  ground 
with  but  little  figns  of  life. 

All  the  female  flaves  following  their 
mafter  Sadak,  had  efcaped  out  of  the 
haram, except  onefaithful  creature, who 
rather  refolved  to  die  with  her  young 
miftrefs,  than  leave  her  expofed  to  the 
flames. 

Sadak  fnatched  up  his  dear  treaftire  in 
his  arms,  and  commanded  the  faithful 
flave  to  take  hold  of  his  garment,  and 
follow  him  through  the  flames. 

Happily  the  wind  had  turned  the  fire 
toward  a  different  part  of  the  palace, 
fo  that  Sadak  had  lefs  danger  to  en- 
counter in  the  fecond  effort,  than  in 
the  tuft. 

The  refolute  Sadak  having  refcued 
his  children,  enquired  of  his  flaves 
where  they  had  conveyed  his  dear  Ka- 
lafrade;  hut  none  could  give  anfvver  to 
the  queftions  of  their  lord. 

The  flaves  were  now  all  gathered 
together  in  a  body;  but  four  of  their 
number  were  miffing,  befules  thofe  who 
continued  with  the  fons  of  Sadak  on 
the  plain. 

'  As  little  more  could  be  refcued  from 
the  flames,  Sadak  left  only  ten  flaves 
about  the  pal  ice  to  recover  what  they 
were  able;  the  reft  he. lent  into  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  grove,  and  to  the  vil- 
lages around,  to  feek  for  their  miftrefs 
Kalafrade  and  her  flaves  *  fix  he  dif- 
niiffed  with  his  daughters  to  the  plains 
of  Rezeb,  commanding  them  with  their 
attendants  to  join  his  fons,  and  leek. 
fome  fhelter  and  refrefhment  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  leaving  ord.rs  for 
his  beloved  Kalafrade,  if  me  was  found, 
to  retire  to  her  children. 

Sadak  then  went  through  the  moft 
unfrequented  paths,  and  into  the  lone- 
lieft  parts  of  the  wood,  to  feek  his  be- 
loved, calling  upon  her  as  he  pified 
along,  and  pronouncing  the  names  of 
the  flaves  that  were  miffing.  This  he 
'continued  till  night  had  thrown  her 
fable  garments  on  the  earth,  and  he 
had  compalTed  his  palace  every  way 
around  for  feveral  miles,  when" he  re- 
folved to  turn  again  to  his  palace,  and 
enquire  of  his  flaves  concerning  his  be- 
loved Kalafrade. 

He  palled  through  the  woods,  guided 
by  the  red  glare  of  light  which  the 
clouds  reflected  from  the  fire  t'nat  had 
nigh  confumcd  his  dwelling,  and  en- 
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tered  the  farther  part  .of  the  tenure, 
whereon  ftood  the  few  remains  of  ;  is 
once  elegant  building. 

The  flames,  unfatiated  with  their 
former  cruelties,  feenicd  to  rekindle  at 
his  prefence.  B is  flaves  c  tme  weeping 
toward  him,  but  c  ?:'::  give  no  tid:ng« 
of  their  amiable  mithef  ;  and  Sadak, 
who  in  the  morning  h;-d  looked  wi  h 
the  utmoft  fansfaftion  on  the  lively 
fcenes  around  him,  now  faw  the  me- 
lancholy face  of  nature,  enlightened 
with  the  duflcy  gleams  of  his  own  'in- 
expe&ed  ruin. 

But  yet  the  wreck  of  nature  c^uu) 
not  have  difturbed  Sad^k  more  than  the 
lofs  of  his  beloved  ;    he  doubted  'not 
but  thr.u  the  fire  was  kindle;'  h\  thcfe 
flaves  who  had  torn   Kalafrad. 
his  arms;  and   th'ourh   lie 
himfelf  the  deepeft  afB  :'    >n    his 
curdled  with  horror,  when  h.i  refiefied 
on  the  tenfold  diftreffrs  •..•hie •:  e>  com- 
pnfled  the  pure  and  fpotle<"s  partner  of 
his  affections. 

-c  O  Alia!'  (hid  the  trembling  Sadak, 
fortify  ;..y  faiih  *nd  tesch  mV,  even 
in  the  horrors  <,£  this  m^ht,  to  ;•  - 
lieve  that  mercy  triutnphs  over  evi], 
and  that  tht  paths  of  dcftruclio  re 
controuled  by  thy  Ail -feeing  Po-.er  ! 
To  me  all  is  confulion  !  mifery  !  1 
terror!  But  thou  leeit  ihrough  tqe 
dark  abyis,  and  guideft  the  footiieys 
of  the  juft  m  t'.ie  val'ies  of  defbla- 
tion!  NcvertheIefs,'O  thou  Juft  One  I 
forgive  the  fiukme  o'f  my  foul,  -ip.d 
pour  the  virtuor^  br-.ini  of  hope  ;mo 
the  wounded  fpirit  of  thine  aJSicl^d 
fervant!' 

The  bounteous  Alia  heard  the  voice 
of  his  fervant,  ariJ  the  h.  art  of  SH  ik 
was  fortified  and  ftrengthtned  with  ic- 
ligicus  hope. 

H;. .  :jg  difpofed  of  whst  effc6ls  his 
flaves  had  refcued  from  ,tne  fl  -;uts,  in 
a  pla-ce  of  fecurity,  Sadak  h.iaened  to 
th  village  where  his  chiidi.ri  were  <if- 
I'M •  !->led  j  and,  dify;uifinj  the  Teverer 
pai.:.s  he  felt  hiir.feif.  em'eiv,tired  to 
affuage  the-grief-of  his  fond  iamiiy  for 
the  lofs  of  their,  moth  •-. 

Several  of  .§a,dak''  f-'nds  f-on  join- 
ed him  in  the  village,  and  the  re: 
of  his  wife  offereci  to  taKy  car"  uf  i-is 
children,  while  he  went  in    feu>  n   pf 
Kalafrade,  and  his  villainous  flnvcs 

Sadak,  wii'j  thankfu;:  jis,  embraced 

the  offer  of  Mepiki,  the  ia-.hcr  of  his 

beloved  j  and  having  tenderly  embraced 

U  his 
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his  children,  directed  his  fteps  toward 
the  fea-fide,  and  eroded  in  one  of  his 
feluccas  to  the  city  of  Conttantinople. 

No  fooner  was  Amurath  feated  on  his 
throne  in  the  divan,  than  Sadak  fell 
proftrate  before  him. 

*  My  brave  foldier,'  faid  Amurath, 

*  arife. 

'  The  world,  Sadak/  continued  the 
prince,  '  talk  largely  concerning  your 

*  happinefs }  and  thofe  who  envy  not 
«  the  Oihman  crown,    yet  pant  after 
«  the  elegant  and  peaceable  retirements 

*  of  the  fortunate  Sadak.     Has  Sadak, 
'  then,    a    wilh    ungratified,    that   he 

*  comes  thus  an  humble  fuppliant  at  a 
«  monarch's  feet?' 

'  The  fmiles  of  his  prince,'  anfwer- 
ed Sadak,  *  are  a  foldier's  joy:  and  in 
<  the  fun/bine  of  thofe  fmiles  did  Sadak 

*  live  an  envied  life  j  till  one  dark  cloud 

*  interpofed,  and  blafted  the  ripe  fruit 

*  of  Sadak's  joy.* 

«  What  means  my  Sadak  1'  anfwered 
Amurath. 

*  While  I  led  my  fons  to  the  plain,' 
replied  Sadak,  *  to  teach  them  the  du- 
ties  which  they  owed  their  prince, 
the  flames  feized  my  peaceful  dwell- 
ing, and,  ere  I  could  return  to  the 
re  (cue  of  my  beloved  Kalafrade,  four 
flaves  had  dragged  her  away,  and  I 
and  my  attendants  have  in  vain  been 
feeking  her  in  woods  and  plains  that 
fui  round  my  habitation  j  wherefore, 
O  Amurath!    I  come  a  fuppliant  to 
thy  throne,  to  afk  redi  efs  of  thee.' 

*  That,'  anfwered  Amurath,  <  brave 
foldier,  thou  flialt  have  ;  my  Hafna- 
dar  Bafki  fliall  pay  thee  twice  the  va- 
lue of  thine  houfe.     Thou  fhalt  have 
twenty  of  my  flaves }  and  as  to  thy 
beloved,  go  where  fancy  leads  thee, 
and  feek  a  new  Kalafrade.' 

The  words  of  Amurath  were  as  the 
Arrows  of  death  in  the  heart  of  Sadak ; 
and  he  foid,  '  Let  the  hand  of  juftice 

overtake  the  robbers,    and   let    the 

power  of  my  lord  reftore  Kalafrade 

to  my  arms.' 

*  Kalafrade,'    anfwered    Amurath, 
has,  doubtlefs,  been  fo  long  in  your 
flaves  pofTeflion,  that  me  is,  ere  this, 
contented  with   her  lot;    inftead  of 
being  the  flave  of  one,  flie  is  now  the 
miftrefs  of  four.     But  why  fhould  a 
weak  female  trouble  the  brave  fol- 
dier's heart!     The  chance  of  war 
gives  them  to  our  arms  j  and  as  they 


'  ch-»nge  their  lords,  our  females 
'  change  th^ir  love.' 

As  the  bl ailed  oak  is  torn  by  the  thun- 
derbolt, fo  was  the  heart  of  Sadak  rent 
by  the  words  of  Amurath  ;  but  he  con- 
cealed the  ftorm  that  fliook  his  brealt, 
and,  bowing  to  the  earth,  departed  from 
tlit-  divan. 

He  applied  himftlf  that  day  to  en- 
quire in  the  Bifilten  and  publick  mar- 
ket-places, concerning  Kalafrade  and 
his  four  drives;  and  hearing  no  tidings 
of  them  there,  he  went  to  the  water- 
fide,  among  the  Levents,  or  watermen  j 
but  none  could  give  him  the  lead  acr 
count  of  the  fugitives. 

The  farrows  cf  Sadak  bore  heavy  on 
his  heart,  but  they  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  a  regular  and  ftricT:  fearch 
on  the  oppolite  fhores  botli  of  Europe 
and  Afia.  Several  months  patted  in  a 
fruitless  tnquiiy,  without  the  Jeift  dif- 
covery  either  of  his  flaves,  or  the  man- 
ner of  their  eicape. 

The  gentle  Kaiafrade,  in  the  mean 
time,  fufFered  ftili  fevere  afflictions. 

On  the  morning  in  which  flie  was 
torn  from  her  lord,  /he  was  feated  on 
her  fopha,  with  her  flaves  around  her, 
when  (he  heard  from  feveral  quarters  of 
tie  palace  a  cry  of  fire,  and  in  an  in- 
ftant  faw  the  blaze  afcend  in  three  dif- 
ferent parts. 

All  wasconfufion  and  diftrefs  ;  Ka- 
lafrade forgot  not  her  children,  but  was 
hatting  to  their  apartment,  when  four 
flaves  broke  in  upon  her,  and  forced 
her  out  of  the  palace. 

They  flew  with  their  prize  to  one 
extremity  of  the  terrace,  where  a  final  I 
galley,  which  was  concealed  by  the 
tiees  which  overfhadowed  the  water, 
waited  for  her  arrival. 

The  diftracled  Kalafrade  was  deli, 
vered  to  an  old  eunuch  in  the  galley, 
who  inftantly  threw  a  thick  black  veil 
over  her  head,  and  threatened  to  caft  her 
into  the  fea,  if  ftie  cried  out  or  refifted. 

The  threats  of  the  eunuch  were  vain  ; 
Kalafrade  feared  no  greater  misfortune 
than  the  lofs  of  Sadak,  and  flie  filled 
the  air  with  her  lamentations. 

The  eunuch  finding  his  remonftrances 
unfuccefsful,  fhut  up  the  windows  of 
the  galley,  and  urged  the  rowers  to 
haften  away  with  their  prize. 

Kalafrade  being  inclofed  in  the  gal- 
ley, knew  not  to  what  fliore  fhe  was 
carried}  but,  ere  long,  the  veflcl  ftruck 

upon 
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upon  the  ground,  and  ten  black  eu- 
nuchs entering  the  galley,  they  wrapped 
a  covering  of  filk  around  her,  and  con- 
veyed her  away. 

After  fome  time  they  (topped,  and 
uncovered  the  unfortunate  Kalafrade, 
to  give  her  breath. 

The  beauteous  mourner  looked  a- 
round  her,  and  faw  flie  was  in  a  garden 
planted  with  cyprefs  trees. 

She  fell  at  the  feet  of  him  who  feemed 
to  have  the  command  of  his  brethren, 
and  befought  him  to  have  companion 
on  the  mileries  of  a  diftrefled  mother, 
and  an  injured  wife. 

The  eunuchs  made  no  anfwer  to  the 
intreaties  of  Kalafrade ;  but  he  who 
commanded  the  reft  made  a  flgn  for 
them  to  fling  the  filken  covering  over 
Klalafrade,  and  to  bear  her  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  flaves 
made  a  fecond  halt,  and  took  off  the 
lil ken  covering  again  from  Kalafrade, 
and  retired. 

The  beauteous  wife  of  Sadak  lifted 
up  her  veil  as  ibon  as  (he  perceived  the 
ilaves  withdraw,  and  found  (he  was  in 
an  obfcure  room,  the  windows  of  which 
were  guarded  with  iron-bars. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  flood  a 
fmall  pot  of  boiled  rice,  and  befide  it 
a  pitcher  of  water. 

Kalafrade  haftened  to  the  door,  but 
the  flaves  had  made  it  faft  without. 

Seeing  all  poflibility  of  efcape  taken 
from  her,  and  not  knowing  where  (he 
was,  the  wretched  Kalafrade  threw  her- 
felf  on  the  earth,  and,  with  tears  and 
fighs  intermixed,  thus  poured  forth  her 
griefs— 

'  O  whither  am  I  carried  from  the 
'  arms  of  my  beloved !  Where  was 

*  Sadak,  the  light  of  mine  eyes,  when 
'  the  hand  of  the  oppreflbr  was  on  the 
1  bofom  of  his  Kalafrade  !  Where  was 

*  the  ftrength  of  his  arm,  and  the  fierce- 
'  nefs  of  his  countenance,  when  they 

*  tore  his  Kalafrade  from  the  neft  of 
«  her  little  ones !—O  faithful  Sadak! 

*  whither  am  I  borne  from  the  light  of 

*  thine  eyes!    Whither  am  I  carried 

*  from  the  fmiles  which   refremed  my 

*  heart!  Did  we  not,  O  Sadak!  divide. 
4  the  light  and  the  darknefs  together! 

*  In  the  bofom  of  Sadak  I  hid  me  from 
c  the  ftorm;  in  the  arms  of  Sadak  his 

*  beloved  triumphed! 

'  Ah,  Sadak!  Sadak!  hear  the  voice 
ef  Kalafrade,  ere  the  vile  ravifher 
co  me  and  defpoil  thee  of  thy  trea- 


fare!  My  love  for  thee,  O  Sadak! 
has  been  pure  as  the  rain-drops,  and 
the  thoughts  of  Kalafrade  have  not 
wandered  from  her  lord.  In  the 
morning  I  joyed  not  at  the  fun,  but 
as  he  gave  to  mine  eyes  the  image  of 
my  beloved.  When  Sadak  arofr,  my 
heart  was  poured  out  in  a  figh  ;  when 
he  led  his  fons  to  the  chace — ah, 
wretched  chace!— my  eyes  went  with 
him  to  the  grove,  but  my  thoughts 
followed  him  to  the  plain.  When 
he  returned,  his  prefence  was  like 
the  fprightly  notes  of  mufick  to  my 
foul  j  when  he  fmiled,  he  was  cheaf- 
ful  as  the  light  of  the  morning. 
When  he  fpoke,  his  words  were  aa 
the  dews  of  Heaven  on  the  fruitful 
bofom  of  the  earth,  and  his  motion 
was  graceful  as  the  waving  of  the 
palm-tree  on  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain. Oh!  who  has  divided  my  be- 
loved from  mine  arms!  Ah,  Kalaf- 
rade !  thou  art  as  the  traveller  among 
the  wolves  of  the  foreftj  thou  art  as 
a  Granger  bewildered  in  the  fnowy 
plain!' 

Kalafrade  vented  her  fighs  undif- 
turbed  for  feveral  days,  no  one  appear- 
ing but  an  old  female  mute,  who  daily 
brought  her  fome  boiled  rice  and  a 
pitcher  of  water,  which,  though  but 
fcanty,  was  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
beauteous  wife  of  Sadak. 

During  this  interval  it  was  impoflible 
for  Kalafrade  to  guefs  at  the  meaning 
of  her  confinement  j  and  feeing  no  one 
come  to  moleft  her,  (he  began  to  bear 
her  (ituation  with  more  temper,  though 
ftill,  like  the  turtle,  her  moans  after 
Sadak  were  every  moment  indulged, 
and  her  fears  for  her  children  renewed 
the  horrors  of  her  mind. 

At  length  one  of  her  own  black 
flaves,  who  had  affifted  in  forcing  her 
away,  appeared.  He  was  drefled  in  a 
green  robe,  and  wore  a  yellow  turban 
on  his  head.  As  he  entered  the  room, 
Kalafrade  retired  as  far  as  (he  was 
able ;  but  he  with  an  horrid  grin  ad- 
vanced, and  feized  her  by  the  arm. 

The  beauteous  Kalafrade,    finding 

herfelf  in  the  power  of  the  black  (lave, 

(hrieked  aloud,  and  filled  the  room  with 

her  cries  j    but  he,    regardlefs  of  her 

tears  or  her  intreaties,  and  in  a  rough 

and  determined  tone,    acquainted  her 

with  his  love,  and  that  he  intended  to 

make  her  his  miftrefs. 

At  thefe  words  Kalafrade  redoubled 

U  *  he? 
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lier  cries,  and  the  flave  proceeded  to 
•prefs  her  in  his  arms;  when,  in  an  in.- 
fta;.t,  tifty  eunuchs  ruflied  into  the 
apartment,  and  feizing  on  the  black 
ilave,  delivered  Kalafrade  from  his  em- 
braces. 

The  wife  of  Sadak  was  aftonifhed 
at  the  new  icene  of  wonders  which  fhe 
beheld;  but  horh^it  loon  returned  to 
it's  former  fears,  when  (he  beheld  the 
mighty  Amurath  approach. 

'  Let  that  (lave,*  laid  the  monarch, 
*  repay  with  his  life  the  injuries  he  has 
'  done  to  this  perfection  of  beauty/ 

The  diftreffed  Kalafrade  hearing  the 
command  of  Amurath,  fell  at  the  feet 
of  her  prince,  and  faid— 

*  Lord  of  thy  flaves,  whom  Alia  has 
fent   to  the  relief  of  the  diftrefled, 
behold  the  handmaid  of  thy  fervant 
Sadak  Before  thee.  As  Sadak,  mighty 
prince,  was  teaching  his  fons  to  walk 
in  the  paths  of  their  father,  four  of 
his  flaves,  having  let  fire  to  his  dwell- 
ing,   rufhed    into    the   haram,    and 
bore  me  away  to  a  galley,  in  which, 
throwing  a  blind  over  me,  they  con- 
veyed me  to  this  wretched  hut,  where, 
till  to-day,  I  have  been  indulged  in 
my  filent  woes.      But   a  few    mo- 
ments ago    this    bafe    flave  entered, 
whom  I  fufpeft  to  be  the  author  of 
my  misfortunes,  and  was  about  to 
compel  me  to  bear  his  filthy  love, 
when  the  guards  of  my  lord  rufhed 
in,  and  preferved  me  from  his   vil- 
lainous malice :    wherefore,   mighty 
lord,  permit  thy  flave  to  depart,  and 
if  it  pleafe  thee,  gracious  prince,  let 
a  few  of  thefe  my  deliverers  convey 
me  from  this  flave's  houfe  to  Sadak 
thy  fervant.' 
As  Kalafrade  uttered  thefe  words, 
Amurath  made  a  fi  rn  to  his  eunuchs 
to  withdraw  j  and  taking  the  lovely  Ka- 
lafrade by  the  h;  nd,  he  bid  herarife. 
'  Beauteous  Kalafrade,'  faid  he,  ',  I 
am   pleafed  at  your  artlefs  tale,  yet 
are  you  much  deceived}  you  are  not 
in  a  flave's  hnule,  fair  mirhefs  of  my 
he  trt,  hut  in   he  garden  of  thy  Amu- 
jath's  ieraglio.' 
At  thtfe  words  the  countenance  of 
Ksb^rade  changed,  a  deadly  paienefs 
oveijpread  her  cheeks,  and  Hie  fell  to 
the  earth  as  a  flower  cut  off  from  it's 
root  by  flu  nd. 

Aitnougn  Amurath  called  in  im- 
mediate atiittance,  it  was  long  before 
they  couid  reitore.  motion  and  life  to 


the  miferable  Kalafrade  j  who,  as  foon 
as  flie  beheld  the  countenance  of  Amu- 
rath,  again  funk  to  the  earth. 

After  fome  time,  when  the  diftrefled 
Kalafrade  was  a  little  recovered,  Amu- 
rath  thus  began— 

'  It  is  beneath  the  lord  of  the  earth 
'  to  difguife  his  thoughts,  or  to  wear 
'  a   countenance    which    accords    not 
with  his  heart.     No,  my  lovely  Ka- 
lafrade,   hypocrify  is  a   flave's  por- 
tion ;  the  fun  knows  no  Oradow,  and 
Afia's  monarch  knows  no  reftriftion. 
Wherefore  Kalafrade  mall  not  any 
longer  feel   the  tortures  of  a  doubt, 
«  or  the  (hackles  of  fear. 

'  Know,  then,  lovely  fair- one,  that  I 

*  was  jealous  of  my  flave  Sadak,  who 
'  boafted  joys  fuperior  to  thofe  which 

*  attend  his  prince,  and  I  ifTued  forth 

*  the  law  of  my  mind,  that  he  mould 

*  be  cut  off  from  his  prefumption. 

*  While  the  jannifaries  were  making 
'  ready  to  obey  my  commands,  I  con- 

fidered  that  death  alone  was  not  a 
fufficient  recompence  for  his  folly, 
and  therefore  I  determined  to  add 
fuipenfe  to  the  tortures  which  the  rebel 
had  merited  at  my  hands. 

*  For  this  purpofe,  I  gave  orders  to 
the  chief  of  my  eunuchs  to  corrupt 
fome  of  his  flaves,  who  were  to  fire 
his  dwelling  in  different  parts,  an,d 
to  bring  away  his  Kalafrade  to  my 
feraglioj  not  that  I  intended,  beau- 
teous fair-one,  to  exalt  thee  to  my 
notice.     No,  the  wife  of  Sadak  was 
a  perfonage  too  low  for  Amurath  to 
ftoop  to.     But  having  heard  that  you 
alfo  gloried  in  your  Sadak,  I  refolved 
that  you   mould  live  confined  in  an 
ignominious  hut  on  the  coarfelt  food 
for  fome  days;    which  being  execu- 

'  ted,  I  commanded  one  of  your  flaves 
'  to  go  in  unto  you,  and  make,  you 

*  fubfervient   to   his    will.      But    my 

*  anger  was  fo  hot  againft  you,   that 
this  was  not  fufficient  revenge,  un- 
lefs  I   was   an  eye-witnefs  of  your 
difhels.      For  this  purpofe  a  fecret 
ftand  was  contrived   for  me  behind 
this  hut,  where  I  could  unobferved 
behold  all  that  parted.  Hither  I  came 
with  the  flave,  juft  time  enough  to 
fee  him  enter  before  you.     But,  O 

<  lovely  Kalafrade,  what  was  my  nno- 
«  tion,  when  I  beheld  the  charms 
«  which  I  was  about  to  facrifice  to  my 
'  revenge ! 

«  The  moment  I  faw  your  imfiftl- 

<  bio 
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ble  beauties,  I  vowed  the  vile  (lave 
(hould  die,  who  even  in  thought  had 
attempted  to  profane  your  charms. 
I  made  a  fign  for  my  eunuchs  to  rufh 
in  and  feize  him  j  and  ere  this,  hip 
accurfed  blood  is  poured  on  the  earth 
as  an  atonement  for  his  infolence. 
'*  But  this  is  not  all  that  Amurath 
will  do  for  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart; 
and  the  happy  Kalafrade  may  rejoice, 
that  the  preemption  of  Saclak  was 
not  unnoticed  by  his  lord.  Your 
Ihort  troubles,  O  Kalafrade,  have 
been  productive  of  the  greateft  joy 
your  fex  can  feelj  for  know,  that 
you  have  engaged  the  affection  of  the 
mighty  Amurath,  and  he  who  will 
not  depart  from  the  words  of  his 
lips,  doth  here  call  Mahomet  to  wit- 
nefs,  that  Amurath  will  make  his 
beloved  KalalVade  the  fultana  of  his 
heart  1' 

The  tender  Kalafrade  was  overcome 
with  the  words  of  Amurath,  and  me 
funk  into  the  arms  of  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  who  flood  behind  her. 

'  Doubor,'  faid  Amurath,  '  I  per- 

*  ceive  Kalafrade'' s  joy  has  overpowered 
«  her.     While  (he  is  in  the  trance  of 
'  happinefs,  too  great  for  her  mortal 
'  nature  to  live  under,  let  her  be  con- 

*  veyed  to  the  richeft  apartments  of  th.e 
'  feraglio,  where  the  favourites  of  our 
'  race  enjoy  the  convei  fe  of  their  lords  ; 

*  and   let  all  homage  be  paid  to  her 

*  who  is  deftined  to  mare  in  the  plea,- 

*  fures  of  Amurath.' 

While  Doubor,  and  the  reft  of  the 
eunuchs,  waited  to  perform  the  will 
of  their  prince,  Amurath  returned  to 
the  feraglio,  and  entered  the  baths,  and 
afterwards  arrayed  himfelf  in  his  moll 
fumptuous  robes. 

He  then  fent  to  enquire  of  the  chief 
of  his  eunuchs  whether  Kalafrade  was 
recovered. 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  came  with 
the  countenance  of  forrow. 

*  What,'  faid  Amurath,  trembling, 
as  he  faw  the  pofture  of  his  fhve,  *  is 
'  not  the  beauteous  Kalafrade  arilen 

*  from  the  (lumbers  of  tranfport?' 

'  Lord  of  life,'  anfwered  Doubor, 
'  we  have  ufed  every  fecret  of  phyfick 
'  in  vain.  Our  beauteous  miftrefs  (till 

*  (lumbers  on  the  fopha  whereon  we 

*  conveyed  her.' 

'  If  fo,'  replied  Amurath,  '  let  us 

*  haften  to  the  adjoining    apartment, 

*  where  I  may  behold,  unfeen,  the  joy 


*  which  will  awaken  in  her  breaft,  as 

*  her  eye-lids  unfold  to  her  the  fplen* 

*  dours  that  furround  her.* 

After  Amurath  had  been  fome  time 
(rationed  in  his  fecret  ftand,  the  lovely 
Kalafrade  opened  her  eyes,  and  beheld 
the  magnificent  apartment  into  which 
(he  had  been  conveyed. 

The  beauteous  wife  of  Sadak  feeing 
the  mutes  (landing  on  each  fide  of  her, 
the  fair  female  (laves  falling  proftrate 
in  two  rows  before  the  Heps  of  the 
fophn,  and  the  eunuchs  with  folded 
arms  and  downcaft  eyes  at  a  diftance, 
(hiieked  aloud,  and  clapping  her  hands 
together  in  wild  defpair,  cried  out, 
«  O  Sadak,  Sadak,  fave  me  from  this 

*  pompous  honor!' 

She  then,  in  frantick  hafte,  tore  off 
the  magnificent  bracelets  of  diamonds, 
which,  during  her  fainting,  had  been 
fattened  to  her  arms,  and  the  rich  gir- 
dle of  rubies  which  adorned  her  waiftj 
the  pearls  and  the  emeralds  which  were 
hung  upon  her  hofomj  and  looking  on 
herfelf,  *  Jf  I  have  any  thing,'  faid 
(lie,  «  that  may  tempt  the  lawlefs  to 

*  ir.jure  Sadak's  love,  thus  will  I  fa- 

*  crifice  it  to  our  mutual  truth!* 

As  (lie  fpake  thefe  words,  (he  faften- 
ed  her  delicate  hands  on  her  cheeks, and 
before  the  eunuch  (who  inftantly  raa 
toward  her  to  prevent  her  intentions} 
could  feize  her,  (he  had  marked  her 
features  with  ftreams  of  blood. 

The  difappointed  Amurath  could  no 
longer  contain  himfelf,  but  he  entered 
the  apartment  juft  as  the  blood  was 
ftarting  from  the  lovely  cheeks  of  the 
wife  of  Sadak. 

'  Slaves!'  faid  he,  «  your  lives  (hall 
'  anfwer  this  neglect;  your  bafe  folly 

*  has  robbed  me  of  all  my  joys.    ,Ba- 
'  hold  my  Kalafrade  is  defiled  with 

*  blood,  and  Amurath  mull  abftain 
'  from  her  embrace. 

•  But  if  thefe  deferve  death,  what 
c  torture    mould    await  the  wretched 

*  and  foolifli  Kalafrade,  who  prefumes 
«  to  value  the  carefles  of  a  (lave,  when 
'  the  mighty  Amurath  hath  received 
«  her  into  the  feraglio  of  his   plea* 
«  fures!' 

'  Alas,  mighty  pcince  I*  faid  the  dif- 
tra&ed  Kalafrade,  falling  at  his  feet, 

*  who  can  abfolve  the  plighted  vow? 

*  or » 

•  Polluted    (lave!*   faid  Amorath, 
ftarting  from  her,  '  defile  not  ray  gar- 

*  ments  with  thy  touch,  nor  mine  ears 

*  with 
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with  thy  rebellion.  For  three  days, 
fhall  I  leave  thee,  til!  thou  art  wafhed 
from  the  ftaius  of  this  frantickdeed  j 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  either  pre- 
pare to  receive  my  carefics,  or  expect 
to  fee  the  head  of  Sadak  blackening 
in  the  fmi,  before  the  windows  of 
the  feraglio. * 

Ar  theJe  words  the  incenfed  Amu- 
rath  left  the  fair  Kalafrade  weeping  on 
the  ground,  and  retired  to  a  different 
part  of  the  palace.  But  he  gave  orders 
that  the  chief  of  his  eunuchs  mould 
attend  her*  to  fee  that  llie  was  purified 
from  the  (tain  of  her  blood. 

The  difconfolate  fair-one  gave  her- 
ftlf  up  to  perpetual  grief,  and  refufed 
to  tafte  the  delicacies  that  were  let  be- 
fore her,  although  Doubor  on  his  knees 
befought  her  to  conilder  the  dreadful 
confequences  of  offending  hif.  lord. 

To  thefe  remonftrances  Kalafrade 
anfwered  little;  her  mind  wris  full  of 
the  mighty  ills  which  (he  fuffered,  and 
ihe  could  conceive  nothing  more  dread- 
ful than  the  embraces  of  Amurath. 

As  fhe  fat  the  fecond  day  on  her 
fbpha,  muting  on  her  dear  abfent  Sadak, 
ihe  perceived  a  fmall  bird  perch  on  one 
»f  the  windows  which  looked  toward 
the  gardens  of  the  feraglio;  which, 
hopping  from  thence  to  her  hand, 
opened  it's  little  throat,  and  began  it's 
artlefs  lay. 

As  the  bird  left  off  finging,  Kalaf- 
rade, though  me  was  aftonifhed  at  it's 
tamenefs,  yet  began  to  itroke  it,  and 
laid — 

*  Thou,  pretty  chorifter,  art  miftrefs 
of  the  air,  and  Heaven  hath  adorned 
thee  with  the  wings  of  liberty;  thou 
buildeft  thy  neft  beyond  the  trace  of 
human  malice,  and  foareft  abroad 
where  no  Amurath  can  impede  thy 
flight.* 

The  moans  of  Kalafrade  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  fmall  voice,  which  at  firft 
the  beauteous   wife  of    Sadak  could 
icarce  believe  were  uttered  by  the  little 
bird  :  till  liftening  with  attention  to  it, 
fhe  diftinguiflied  the  following  words. 
«  Startle  not,  lovely  miftreis  of  Sa- 
dak's  thoughts,  at  the  voice  of  a  bird. 
The  moft  trifling  caufes  can,  in  the 
hands  of  Strength,  produce  the  great- 
eft  effects,  as  the  inftruftions  of  Alia 
were  conveyed  to  the  Holy  Prophet  of 
Mecca  by  the  whifpers  of  a  dove. 
'  My  ftation  appears  envious  to  Ka- 
*  lafrade,  becauie  fhe  conceives  me  the 


offspring  of  liberty.  Her  fancy  re- 
prefents  me  on  the  wings  of  pleafuie 
and  enlargement}  fhe  fees  me  fearing 
in  Heaven's  broad  path,  but  forgets 
my  toils  in  the  grove,  and  my  labours 
in  the  field.  If  the  light  feather, 
which  bears  me  on  the  thin  fnrface 
of  the  air,  makes  me  man's  fuperior 
in  flight,  yet  the  artifice  of  human 
inventions  again  fubjecls  my  weaker 
underftanding  a  prey  to  contrivance: 
but  it  is  enough  for  me,  Kalafrade, 
to  know  that  I  am  the  creature  of 
Alia,  who  has  in  wifdom  appointed 
to  every  thing  living  their  proper 
ftations  and  bounds. 
'  At  prefent,  indeed,  I  feem  to  have 
tranfgrefled  thofe  bounds,  but  it  is 
in  obedience  to  my  miftrefs  Adirab, 
who  prefides  over  the  faithful  family 
of  Sadak.  It  is  fhe  who  fpeaks  in 
me,  and  who  means  to  fpeak  comfort 
to  the  heart-broken  Kalafrade  ;  flic 
it  is  that  faith— 

•  O  beauteous  mourner,  and  flave  of 
the  oppreflbr,  fear  not  misfortunes, 
which  are  the  tefts  of  virtue,  and  not 
the  rotten  fruit  of  infirmity.     The 
malicious  fhall  not  always  triumph j 
the  ftaff  whereon   the  wicked  lean 
fhall  rot  and  decay !    When  clouds 
hover  above  the  fields,  the  drops  of 
fatnefs  defcend  ;  when  the  ftorm  pait- 
eth  over  the  city,  the  days  of  health 
are  at  hand.     It  is  the  glory  of  the 
faithful  to  bear  afflictions  with  pa- 
tience, and  to  oppofe  the  temptations 
*  of  evil  with  fortitude  and  firmnefs.* 
As  the  bird  was  continuing  to  fjoeak 
the  leffons  of  it's  miftrefs  Adirab,  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  little  chorifter  flew  fwiftly 
away  through  the  window,  among  the 
trees  in  the  garden  of  the  feraglio. 

Doubor,  as  he  entered,  approached 
to  the  fopha  of  Kalafrade,  and  fell  prof- 
trate  before  her. 

'  Lovely  Kalafrade,*  faid  the  tremb- 
ling eunuch,  *  it  is  to  the  interceflibn 
«  of  Sadak,  the  father  of  thy  lord,  that 
'  Doubor  owes  the  fpirit  which  enli- 
vens him.     When  Elar,  the  father  of 
Sadak,  fought  by  the  fide  of  Maho- 
met  his   lord,    on    the   confines   of 
Sclavonia,    and   the   inhabitants  of 
Zagrab  fled  before  him,  my  widowed 
mother,  with  her  family,  were  among 
the  number  of  the  fugitives;  but  as 
fhe   held  a  daughter  in  each  hand, 
and  was  laden  with  me,  an  infant, 

*  oa 
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on  her  back,  ihe  was  foon  unable  to 
keep  up  with  her  brethren,  whofe 
concern  was  io  urgent  for  themfelves, 
that  they  refufed  to  bear  any  part  of 
her  burden. 

*  My  mother  Idan  finding  it  in  vain 
to  fiy  with  her  children,  and  refolving 
not  to  leave  them  behind  her  to  the 
mercilefs  fury  of  her  enemies,    fat 
down  by  the  road  fide,  and  while  I 
hung  on  the  bread,  embraced  with 
the  utmoft  tendernefs  her  two  daugh- 
ters. 

«  Ere  fhe  had  compleated  her  caref- 
fes,  the  out-fkirtsof  Maho'iiet'ssrmy 
appeared.  Two  jannifaries  firft 
reached  the  miferabie  widow;  they 
examined  .her  features,  but  age  had 
fpread  the  veil  of  Jafety  on  her  cheeks. 
The  daughters  of  the  wretched  wi- 
dow next  excited  their  attention;  the 
countenance  of  Liberak,  the  eldeft, 
bedewed  with  tears,  appealed  like 
the  melting  fnowj  and  the  bloom  of 
Hirab,  the  fecond,  (hone  through  the 
pearly  drops  that  hung  upo.;  hei  face, 
as  the  rofe-bud  laden  with  the  dew 
of  night. 

"  Be  this  my  prey,'*  faid  the  firft 
jannifary,  and  feized  on  the  elegatut 
Liberak.  <r  And  be  this  mine,1' 
faid  his  comrade,  fattening  on  the 
bin  ill  -covered  Hirab. 

*  Idan   my  mother,  awaking  from 
her  trance  of  forrows  by   the   rude 
onfet  of  the  two  janniiaries,  called 
aloud  on  her  chriftian  gods  for  relief, 
and   held   each  daughter  firmly    by 
.the  hand,  while   the  janniiaries  en- 
deavoured to  loofen  her  hold;  wnich 
the  firft  not  effecting  fo  eafiiy  as  he 
hoped,  drew  his  fcymitar,  and  fevered 
her  hand  and  her  daughter  from  the 
miferabie  Idan. 

'  His  comrade  obferving  the  brutal 
fuccefs  of  his  fellow- foldier,  drew 
his  fcymitar  likewife,  and  was  about 
to  gain  his  prize  by  the  fame  kind  of 
cruelty;  when  Elar,  the  captain  of 
the  band,  rode  up,  and  feeing  the  ac- 
curfed  defign  of  the  janniiary,  with 
his  uplifted  fcymitar  hewed  him  to 
the  ground. 

'  The  firft  jannifary  feeing  the  fate 
of  his  comrade,  fltdj  and  Elar  gave 
orders  that  Idan  and  her  children 
fhould  be  preferved :  he  fet  a  guard 
over  her,  and  fent,  with  feveral  flaves, 
one  experienced  in  the  knowledge  of 
phyfick  to  bind  up  her  wound. 
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*  But  the  kind  efforts  of  Elar  were 
'  vainj  my    mother  fainted    with    the 

lofs  of  blood,  and  before  proper  af- 
fiftance could  be  procured,  expired  In. 
the  arms  of  her  helplefs  Daughters. 

*  Liberak  and   Hirab,  the  children 
of  Idan,   fell   on   the  face  of  their: 
mother,    and  ceafed    not   to   mourn 
over  their  unhappy  parent,  neither 
could  the  attendants  which  Elar  had 
provided,  prevail  on  them  to  receive 
the  leafl  refrefliment.     They  conti- 
nued during  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks 
after   the  Sclavonians,   which  lafted 
three  days,  immoveable  on  the  body 
of  their  dear  mother  Idan,  while  I 
was  nourifhed  by  one  of  the  flaves 
of  Elar. 

*  Sorrow  and   fatigue  foon  put  an 
end    to    the   lives   of   Liberak   and 
Hirab,  the  duteous  daughters  of  the 
deceaied  Idan:    and  I  was  left  an 
helplefs  infant  in   the   arms  of  the 
flaves  of  Elar  j  who,  after  the  return 
of  the  armv  from  purfuing  their  ene-» 
mies,  prefented  me  to  E!ar,  with  an 
account  of  the  death  of  my  mothef 
and  my  fitters. 

'  Elar  perceiving  a  livelinefs  in  my 
looks,  fent  the  flave  with  me  to  Ma- 
homet, who  gave  orders  that  I  fhould 
be  admitted  into  his  feraglioj  and 
one  of  the  firft  things  I  learned  there, 
'..was  this  hiftory,  from  the  mouth  of 
a  flave  who  was  appointed  to  be  my 
nurfe.  .Wherefore  be  not  furprizedt 

0  beauteous  Kalafrade,    at  my  af- 
fection for  Sadak,  the  fon  of  my  lord 
Elar,  by  whole  generous  ihterceffion 

1  became  a  fervant  of  Mahomet,  and 
was  afterwards,   by  the  favour  of  the 
mighty   Amurath,    exalted    to   this 
port  of  confidence  and  honour.    But, 
alas!   how  will   my  defire   to    ierve 
Sadak  be  believed,  when  it  is  known 
that  I,  by  the  command  of  Amu- 
rath,  corrupted  his  flaves,  and  affiit- 
ed  them  in  bringing  the  wife  of  my 
lord  into  this  feragho! 

'  Indeed,  faithful  Kalafrade,  iny 
ignorance  rnuft  plead  my  excufe: 
bred  up  in  this  place,  I  knew  no  law 
but  the  will  of  my  matter  j  and  I 
believed,  that  every  female  would 
efteem  it  their  greateft  happinefs  to 
enjoy  the  fmiies  of  the  mighty  A- 
murath. 

*  But  the  defpair  of  Sadak's  beau- 
teous  wife,  her  conftancy,  and  her 
contempt  of  every  grandeur,  when 

«  the 
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'  the  price  of  unfaithfulnefs,  have  con- 

*  vinced  me  how  much  I       re  diftre'fs- 
4  ed  the  noble  Sadak,  nnd   :     what  a 

*  precipice  I  have  dngged  the  much« 

*  injured    Kalairadt;    and    yet,  what 

*  h.ui  my  refufal  to  obey'Amurath  be- 
f  refited  your  caufe  ?  Death  had 'been 

*  my  inftant  reward,  and  fbme  more 

*  favage   heart   had  been  procured  to 
'  dire6t  the  bloody  refolves  of  Amu- 

*  rath  againft  you.     Yet  I  plead  not 
'  my  own  ercufe;  but  mean,  ere  it  be 

*  too  Jate,  to  ferve  the  much-injured 

*  wife  of  Sadak,   the  fon  of  my  pa- 

*  tron  Eiar.' 

*  If  you  mean  to  ferve  me,  Doubor/ 
faid   the  lovely  Kalafrade,    ('  though 
'  much  I  fufpe£l  the  integrity  of  yoW 

*  tale)  lead  me  this  inftant  out  of  the 
«  feraglio,    and   waft   me  over  to  the 

*  dwelling  of  Sadak  my  lord.' 

«  What,'  anfwered  Doubor,  « is  Ka- 

*  lafrade  fuch  a  ftranger  to  the  watchT 

*  ful  keepers  of  this  feraglio,  that  flie 
'  fuppofes   it  pofllble  for  any   one  to 
'  efcape   uriobf^rved   through  the  va- 
'  rious    guards    which    iurround    it? 

*  Know  you   not,  beloved  of  Sadak, 

*  that  numberlefs  mutes  and  eunuchs 

*  watch  it  night  and  day  within,  an<J 
'  without  are  Rationed  a  thoufand  jan- 

*  nifaries   both    by   water    and    land. 

*  No,  fair  captive,  there  is  no  efcape 

*  from   thefe   walls,    unlefs  Amurath 

*  confent.* 

*  Is   this,  bafe  Doubor,*   anfwereo1 
Kalafrade,    *  V°ul'  promifed  comfort, 
'  that  you  ofncioufly   come  to  certify 

*  me  of  my  ruin!  Thou  art  indeed  a 

*  chrirtian    renegade,    and    no   Turkj 
«  for  thou  delighttft  to  torment  thofe 

<  whom  thou  canft  not  fave.  O  Sadak,! 
f  Sadak!    was  it  for  this   thy  father 

<  Elar  preferved  this  chriftian's  blood, 
«  that  he  fhould  be  the  chief  engine  of 
«  Amuratrfs  malice  againft  thet!  Such 

*  tales  as  thefe  are  fitting  to  drive  pity 

*  from  a  warrior's  bieaft,  and  to  jultify 
'  the  flaughter  of  thofe  who  fpare  nei- 
'  ther  fex  nor  age!' 

«  It  were  hard,1  anfwered  Doubor, 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  *  to  condemn 
the  fierce  courfer,  becaufe  he  can- 
not fly  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
earth  whereon  he  bounds  j  or  to  ex- 
tirpate the  olive- tree,  becaufe  it  bears 
not  the  lufcious  clutters  of  the  vine. 
Although  Doubor  is  unable  to  re- 
Jeafe  the  fair  Kalafrade,  yet  he  may 


*  find  fome  expedient  to  drive  off  tnf 

*  completion  of  Amnrath's  defigns.' 

«  Ah!  faithful  Doubor.' f.iidKalaf- 
rade,  convinced  of  her  injudicious  ha- 
ftinefs,  «  forgive  the  wild  (allies  of  a 
«  dirtempered  mind  ;  I  am  fatisficd  of 

*  youi    kind    intentions,    and    I   wait 
1  with  impatience  to  hear  your  inftruc- 
'  tion  and  advice/ 

«  The  great  foible  of  Amurath,' 
replied  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  «  is 

*  pride i  and  even  his  love  is  fubfervient 
«  to  the  haughtinefs  of  his  foul.' 

c  If  fo/  anfwered  Kalafrade,  inter- 
rupting him,  «  I  will  tempt  his  utmoft 
«  anger,  and  merit  his  contempt.  J 

<  will  fting  his  proud  heart  with  taunts 
'  and  revilings,  and  force  him  to  caft 
'  me  forth  to  publick  fcorn.' 

«  Alas!'  anfwered  Doubor,  <  you. 
«  know  not,  beauteous  Kalafrade,  the 

*  fury  of  Amurath  J  fuch  a  behaviour 
'  would  irritate    him   to    invent    new 
'  torments  for  Sadak,  through  whom, 
«  he  knows  the  heart  of   Kilafrade  is 
'  fooneft  wounded  :     no,    my    lovely 

*  miftrefs,  you  muft  ufe  far  other  arts, 

<  if  you  mean  to  prelerve  yourfelf  un.- 

<  hurt    in    this    impregnable    feraglio. 

*  While   Amurath    thinks    you    love 

*  Sadak,  no  conceffion   of  yours  will 
'  pleafe  him  j   he  may,  indeed,  for  a 
'  few  hours,  take  a  pleafure  in  your 
'  fmiles,    but   his   jealous   heart  will 

*  foon  awake,  and  his  rage  againft  the 
'  unfortunate  Sadak  will  rekindle.' 

«  O  Doubor,'  faid  Kalafrade,  « where 
'  will  your  mean  advice  end  ?' 

«  Fear  not,  conrhnt  Kalafrade,*  an- 
fwered the  chief  of  the  eunuchs }  '  I 
«  feek  to  deliver  you  even  from  the 
«  horrors  of  your  own  imagination. 
'  In  the  wide  ocean  is  a  large  ifland, 
'  furrounded  by  inacceffible  rocks  and 

<  deceitful  quickfends;  in    the  centre 
'  of  which,  from  a  rifing  ground,  runs 
'  a  fmall  fpring,  whole  waters  are  of 
'  fuch  a  nature,  that  whoever  drinks 
'  of  them,  immediately  forgets  what- 
'  ever  has  palled  before  in  their  lives  j 
«  but  thefe  waters  are  befet  with  fuch 
4  unfurmountable  difficulties,  that  no 
'  one  hath  ever  been  able  to  draw  of 
«  that  ftream,  though,  thoufands  have 
'  periftied  in  the  undertaking. 

'  When  Amurath,  then,  next  enters, 
«  lovely  Kalafrade,  into  thefe  apart- 
'  ments,  appear  fubmiflive  and  hum- 

<  ble  before  him  j  and  when  he  prefles 

«  you 
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«  you  to  accept   of  his  love,  promife. 
«  to  yield   to  his  defires,  on  one  con- 

<  dition,  tint  he  procures  for  you  the- 
«  waters   of  oblivion,   that    you   may 
c  forget  all  your  former  converfe  with 
«  Sadak,  and  be  rrmie  fit  to  receive  the 

*  conqueror  of  the  earth.1 

«  Ah/powbor!  DouHor!'  anfwered 
Kalafrade,  «  how  can  I  prevail  upon 
f  mvfe'f,  even  in  deceit,  to  fpeak  fo 

<  difrefpeclfuliy  of  Sadak,  the  beloved- 

<  of  my  foul  ! — O  Sadak,  may  I  be  in- 
«  deed  the  tyrant's  miftrefs,  when  my 

<  bafc  Ivait  forgets  it's   lovely  union 
'.with  S<u!:ik  it's  lord!' 

«  Confider,    faithful  confort  of  Sa- 

*  dak,'  anfwered  Doubor,  'what  other- 

*  wife  may  be  your  doom  ;  better  it  is 
'  to  fpe*k  in  terms  of  dilgrace  of  Sa- 
«  d;ik,    than   to  diiVrace  his   love    by 

*  differing  the  wild  effects  of  Amu- 

<  rath's  dellrts.' 

'  O   Doubor,'    faid  Kalafrade,    «  I 

<  had    much   rather    fubmit   to   every 
'  lefixT  ill,  than  have  my  hsart-ftrings 

*  broken  by  his  h:;ted  embrace.' 

*  I  had  Rot  dared  to  have  (laid  thus 
'  long  at  the  feet  of  Kala Trade,'  an- 
fwered Dcubor,  *  unlefs  Amurath  had 

*  fent  me  to  foften  your  heart.     I  will 

*  now  return,  and  prepare  him  to  be 
«  deceived  by  the   requeft  of  his  ful- 
«  tapa.' 

<  Ah,  Doubcr!'  faid  Kilafrade,  «  if 

*  you  mean  to  ferve  me,  never  again 

*  let- me  hear  that  detefted  name  :  ful- 

*  tana,  to  me,  is  a  v/orle  found  than 

*  poverty  and  contempt  can  frame  !' 
The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  bowed  to 

the  earth,  and  withdrew  fiorn  the  pre- 
fence  of  Kalafrade, 

«  The  tale  of  Doubor,'  faid  Kalaf- 
rade to  herfclf,  as  the  chief  of  the  eu- 
nuchs left  the  room,  *  may  be  only  a 
fertile  invention  to  amufe  and  foften 
the  rigorous  forrows  of  my  heart; 
but  as  they  cannot  change  my  fixed 
refolves,  I  will  act  as  though  I  be- 
Ikved  them.  If  there  is  truth  in  his 
words,  his  device  may  at  worlt  put 
off  for  a  time  the  misfortunes  I  have 
too  much  reafon  to  dread.' 
The  mind  of  Kalafrade  was  fo  greatly 
pafed  by  the  in  (IT actions  of  tha  bird  of 
Adiram,  and  the  devices  of  Doubor 
the  .chief  of  the  eunuchs,  that  on  the 
third  day  (he  fuffcred  ihe  (laves  to  adorn 
her,  and  partook  of  the  delicacies  which 
$veie  let  before  her. 

Jn  the  evening  the  (laves  of  the  fe- 


raglio  warned  JCalafrade  oF  Amurath's  - 
approach;  and  as  he  entered,  the  beau-" 
tecnis  wife  of  Sadak  fell  with  her  face 
to  the  earth. 

<  Kal.f.ade,'    faid  Amuraih,    «  let 

*  me  know,  ere  you  rife  from  the  eartli- 

*  to  the  bliisful  pnradife  of  thcfe  arms, 
'  whether  you  have  wall  weighed  the 
'  difference  between  a  flave's  love  and 
'  a  monarch's  favourj  or  is  it  necef- 

*  fary  to  compel  you  to  be  happy  ?* 

'  Light  of  the  faithful,  and  lord 
'•  of  the  earth,'  anfwered  the  proftrate 
Kalafrade,  '  the  preference  you  have^ 
4  (hewn  an  Object  unworthy  of  your 

*  notice,  can  never  be  fufficiently  ac- 
'  knowkdged  by  ydur  (lave.     But,  O 

*  my  lord,  mention  not  the  mighty  ho-- 
'  nours   you  mean  to  heap  upon  me, 
'  left  my  dazzled  fancy  totter  with  the 
'  towering   thought,    and   my    over- 
<  charged  reflexion  fink  into  the  long 

*  (lumbers  of  eternal  night.' 

'  Blefled  and  unexpected  change*.* 
faid  the  tranfpoited  Amurath,  railing 
up  the  trembling  Kalafrade  in  hafte, 
wl»at  were  thole  fweet  words  that  I 
fufTered  to  fall  fo  foon  to  the  earth, 
words  valuable  as  the  wide  empire 
that  I  hold  !  Repeat  them,  beauteous 
Kalafrade,  ten  thcufand  thoufand 
times  in  mine  ears,  and  alk  your  own 
reward  for  the  fweet  labour  I  have 
impofed  upon  you  !' 


THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TALE 
OF  SADAK  AND  KALASRADE. 


LAS,  alas!'  continued 

rade,  '  what  has  my  weak  heart 
'  uttered  in  the  ears  of  my  prince? 
'  Can  the  mighty  Amurath  ftoop  to 

*  raife  a  peafant's  daughter!   Shall  the 
«  age-itricken  wife  of  Sadak,  (hall  the 
'  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  (hail 

*  the  mean  inhabitant  of  a  cottage  on 
«  the  banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  become 
«  the  favourite   of  Amurath,  and  the 

*  fultana  of  the  Orhman   court  !  No, 
«   Kalafrade,  foolifli  Kalafrade,  Amu* 
'  rath    laughs  at  thy  folly,    and  has 
«  raifed  thee  to  this   height,  to  make 

*  ,thy  fall  more  terrible. 

'  As  the  humble  tortoife  is  lifted  up 
'  and  borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  ea- 
'  gle,  till  his  giddy  fight  fwim  at  the 
'  wide  profpecl  round  him,  and  then 
'  hurled  fuddenly  downward  to  the 
'pointed  rock,  fo  (hall  Kalafrade  be 
X  < 
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*  railed  by  the  mock  pageants  of  pow- 

*  cr,  till  it  pleafe  thole  who  delight  in 

*  her  mifrrks  to  catt  her  forth  to  infa- 
'  my  and  fcorn.' 

'  By  the  facred  blood  of  that  prophet 

*  which  animates  me,  I  fwear,  O  K.I- 
'  lafrade,  I  mean  to  fulfil  the  word  I 

*  have  fpoken,  and  thou  alone  flialt  be 
c  the  ful tana  of  my  heart!* 

*  But  will  the  mighty  Amurath  con- 

*  fent  to  onerequelt  nf  Jiis  flave  ?  will 
(  he  bear  with   his  Kalafrade  in  one 

<  petition,  in    which  her  happinefs  is 

*  concerned  >' 

*  Ah,    Kalafrade !'    faid  Amurath, 
flatting,  '  beware  of  all  part  reflexions  j 
«  for  if  the  hated  Sadak  be  the  fubjed 
'  of  thy  requelt,  thou  (halt  indeed  be 
4  caft  to  infamy  and  (corn.1 

*  The  name  of  him  who  has  deferred 

*  Amurath's   hatred,'    replied    K-alaf- 
rade,  '  he  far  from  the  tongue  of  Ka- 
'  lafrade;  O  gracious  prince!  difmifs 

*  fuch     ungenerous    fufptcions    from 

*  your  mi ftd,     But  that,  alas!  is  vain 

*  to  hope,  and  I  mufl  ftill  be  wretched. 
'  No,    mighty    Amurath,    expefl    no 

*  hsppir.efs  with  her,   who  muft  ever 
«  difturb    thy    joys    with    the    mean 
«  thoughts  of  what  me  once  has  been. 
'  How  flull-I  meet  my  prince  with  the 
'  noble  ardour  he  requires,  when  my 

*  poor    mind   fhall   be  weighed   down 
«  with  the  remembrance  of  my  former 

*  meannefs?' 

*  Ten   thoufand  pleafures,'   replied 
Amurath,  '  fhall  hourly  furround  you; 

*  the  fun  and  moon  ftiall  alike  be  wit- 

*  nefes    of  our  eternal    feftivalsj    the 

*  dance,  the  fong,  the  fprightiy  mu- 

*  fick,  themafque,  the  feaft,  the  pub- 
«  lick  fhew,  the  private  tranfport,  fnall 

*  all    fucceed  in    quick   rotation,    and 

*  drive  from  your  pleafed  fancy  every 

*  former  thought.     Each  wifli  of  your 

*  heart  fhajl    be  fo    quickly  gratified, 

<  your  fcrtiU  mind  ftull  toil  to  recol- 
'  left  it's  wants.* 

1   Prince  of  my  life,'  anfwered  Ka- 
lairade,    *  though   I    muft   not   doubt 

*  your  powsr,  nor  your  defire  to  pleafe, 

*  yer  will  the  rnin<l,   ftretched  out  by 

*  the  long  fcenes  of  pleafure,   oft    re- 

*  coil  upon  it's   former  felf,   and   the 

*  fenfe  of  my   unworthinefs  embitter 

<  the  ur,d«rfeived   joys  my  prince  fhalj 

*  fondly  heap  upon  me/ 

*  To  prove  my  fniceiity,  and  to  fliew 
'  yru  |iow  foon  I  mean  to  gratify  every 
r  thought  Kalafradtfurms/ laid  Ainu. 


rath,  «  let  me  hear  the  requeft  of  your 
'  lips  ;  but  lee  it  glance  not  upon  Sa- 
«  dak's  love/ 

'  Gracious  Amurath/  faid  Kalaf- 
rade,  «  forgive  a  flave's  prefumption, 
'  and  I  will  fpeak.' 

'  Speak  the  whole  wifhes  of  your 
'  heart,'  replied  Amurath j  'and  if 
'  they  are  fubfcrvicnt  to  our  love, 
'  though  my  empire  were  the  price, 
'  I  would  purchafe  fair  Kalafrade's 
«  peace.' 

«  There  is,  my  lord,'  faid  Kalafrade, 
'  as  I  have  heard,  a  fpring,  whofe  wa- 
'  ters  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  who- 
'  ever  drinks  of  them  immediately  for- 
'  gets  whatever  has  paflid  before  in 

*  their  lives.     Let  my  lord  then  fwear 
'  unto  his  flave,  that  ere  he  takes  her 
f  to  his  arms,  he  will  procure  her  a 

*  draught  of  that  pleafant  ftream,  and 
'  then  Kalafiade  fhall  be  wholly,  both 
{  in  body  and  mind,  the  ilave  of  Amu- 
'  rath's  defircs.' 

'  Rather,'  faid  Amurath,  '  the  mi- 
'  ttrels  of  his  heart.  Yes,  lovely  KLa- 

*  lafrade,  I   will  fwear  by  Mahomef, 
'  our  holy  prophet,  never  to  come  in 
'  unto  you,  till  I  have  procured  you  a 
'  tafteof  that  ftream,  provided  you  can 
e  find  any  one  within  two  days,  who 
1  can  defcribe  to  me  the  place  where  it 

*  riles.' 

Kalafrade  then  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Amurath,  and  faid,  «  Thou  halt  made 
«  the  heart  of  thy  flave  to  rejoice  5  thou, 
'  hail  r,ot  only  lifted  her  from  obfcu- 
'  rity,  but  thou  haft  renewed  the 

*  ihe::ms  of  her  life  j  that  having  loft 
'  all  memory  of  the  part,  fhe  may  feek 
'  to  pleafe  her  lord,  without  diffidence 

*  at  the  mean  thoughts  of  her  former 
«  Itate.' 

*  Beauteous  Kalafr?.de,'faid  thefonj 
Amurath,  «  arile.  Ah,'  faid  he,  look- 
ing with  tranfports  upon  her,  '  what 
'  have  1  done!  I  have  prolonged  my 
'  e^pt^ations,  perhaps  for  a  week; 
'  but  I  have  fworn  by  Mahomtt,  and 
«  I  will  halten  to  gratify  the  delire  of 

*  my  Kalafrade.' 

At  thcfe  words  Amurath  left  the 
fair  Kalafrade  inwardly  rejoicing  at 
the  fuccefs  of  Doubor's  advice,  and 
haftened  to  call  unto  him  the  fage  Ba- 
lobor,  who  was  acquainted  with  every 
natural  production  of  the  earth. 

'  I5»lobor,'  fiid  Amurath,  as  the 
fage  came  into  his  prefence,  •  can 
1  you  dclcribe  to  me  the  place  where 
;  • 
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*  that  fpring  may  be  found,  vhofe  wa- 

*  ters  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  who- 
c  ever  drinks  or  them  immediately  for- 
«  gets   whatever  has  parTed  before  in 
«  his  life?' 

*  If  the  mighty  Amuiath,'  anfwer- 
ed  the  fage  Balobor,  *  will  permit  me 
<  to  return  to  my  books,  I  will,  eie 
«  the  morning's  fun»  difcover  to  my 

*  prince,  if  the  earth  produces  fuch  a 

*  ipring,  where  it  may  be  found.' 

As  loon  as  Balobor  was  gone  forth 
from  the  prefence  of  Amurath,  the  im- 
patient prince  fent  after  the  chief  of  his 
eunuchs,  and  enquired  of  him  where 
the  fpring  of  the  waters  of  oblivion 
might  be  found. 

Doubor  perceived  by  the  queftions  of 
his  lord,  that  Kalafrade  had  fucceed- 
edf  but  the  prudent  eunuch  cared  not 
to  confers  his  knowledge  of  that  Ipring; 
he  therefore  dilguifed  his  words,  and 
laid— 

'  Son  of  the  faithful,  thy  flave  has 
never  been  bred  in  the  natural  fci- 
ences;  but  if  my  lord  will  permit  me 
to  go  in  quelt  of  the  wife  philofopher 
Balobor,  he  will  doubtlefs  unfold  to 
my  prince  the  fecret  fprings  of  the 
waters  of  oblivion.' 
« It  is  enough,'  faid  Amurath, ( faith- 
ful Doubor,  Balobor  has  promiled  by 
to-morrow's  fun  to  reveal  to  me  the 
fountains  of  oblivion.' 
While  Amurath  was  in  fearch  of  the 
waters  of  oblivion,  the  gentle  Kalaf- 
rade was  in  fecret  praifmg  the  boun- 
teous Alia,  who  had  for  a  time  pre- 
ferved  her  from  the  tyrant's  wil). 

The  next  morning  the  fage  Balobor 
appeared  in  the  prefence  of  Amurath, 
add  laid— 

*  The  waters  of  oblivion)  0  mighty 
Amurath,  are  preferved  by  a  watch- 
ful race  of  Genii,  in  a  wide-extend- 
ed iiland,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  Pacifick  Ocean.  The  ifland  itfclf 
is  fortified  by  inacceflible  precipices, 
and  befet  with  pointed  rocks  j  and 
around  it  are  fpread  infidious  quick- 
lands,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  any 
veflel,  and  which  links  with  the 
weight  of  thofe  who  attempt  to  ven- 
ture upon  it*  What  dangers  fur- 
round  the  fpring,  which  is  fituated 
in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  none  can 
teil ;  for  although  thoufands  have 
attempted  to  feek  after  it,  none  have 
erer-  iucceeded,  but  dcltru&ien  has 


<  overwhelmed  them  in  the  very  en* 
'  trance  of  their  toils.' 

At  the  words  of  the  fage  Balobor, 
the  countenance  of  Amurath  was  over- 
caft  with  frowns^  and  the  tempeft  whiclt 
raged  in  his  breaft  ftrove  for  utter- 
ance in  his  faCej  but  ihe  difappointed 
monarch  endeavoured  to  conceal  hi* 
difcontent,  and  retired  from  the  apart- 
ment whither  Balobor  had  been  order- 
ed to  attend  him. 

Amurath,  vexed  and  enraged  at  the 
contrivance  of  Kalafrade,  haftened  to 
the  female  feraglio,  meditating  ven- 
geance on  Sadak  and  his  wife.  But  aJ 
he  went  along,  a  thought  glanced  a« 
crofs  his  imagination,  and  he  flopped 
to  paufe  on  the  malice  his  heart  wa« 
framing  againft  the  innocent  victims  of 
his  wrath. 

'  Sadak,'  faid  the  monarch  to  him- 
felf,  *  the  proud  Sadak,  ftill  purfuej 
1  his  enquiries  after  Kalafradej  I  will 
*  command  him  to  appear  in  my  pre- 
'  fence,  and  heap  the  vengeance  due  to 
'  Kalafrade's  falfhood  on  his  head.' 

Amurath  then  gave  orders  for  his 
jannifaries  to  bring  Sadak  before  him; 
not  by  compulfion,  but  to  confult  with 
him,  as  one  who  had  formerly  expe* 
rienced  the  favours  of  his  lord. 

The  jannifaries  found   the  ffielan- 
choly  Sadak  inftrufting  his  little  one*,' 
in  the  village  whither  they  had  retired 
from  the  flames  of  his  palace.     They 
mewed  him  the  fignet  of  Amurath, 
and  required  his  immediate  attendance* 
'  Alas,'  faid  the  afflicted  mourner, 
doth  Amurath  again   mean    to   je(t 
with  his  flave,  that  he  calls  me  from 
this  poor  recefs  !     Unlefs  the  trum- 
pet found,  what  call  hath  Sadak  to 
the  courts  of  kings  !     But  I  obey  t 
obedience  and  fubmiflion  are  the  mod 
welcome  tributes  that   a  flave  can 
offer.' 

The  jannifaries  having  brought  thtf 
wretched  Sadak  into  the  prefence  of 
Amurath,  retired. 

*  Brave  foldier,'  faid  Amurath,  <hath 
the  peaceful  floth  of  retirement  yet 
unftrung  you,r  manly  heart,  or  ard 
you  ftill  theundaumed  warrior  I  once 
knew  you?  Can  the  thrill  trumpet's 
found;  and  the  hollow  murmurs  of 
the  brazen  cymbal,  rouse  the  fire  ot 
war  in  all  your  foul,  or  are  you  re- 
laxed by  the  fuft  voice  of  love  into 
the  inactive  (lumbers  cf  a  life  of  eafe  ? 
X  * 
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*  Say,  brave  companion  of  my  former 

*  toils,  were  Amurath  again  to  t.ikc 
«  the   field,    would    Sadak     lu^dlong 

*  plunge  into  the  rapid  rtream?  Would 

*  he,  laden  with  war's  heavy  trophies, 
4  again  climb  the  ragged  precipice,  or 
'  deep  on  beds  of  fnow,  or  itand  un- 
'  daunted    in    the  bloody   (truggle   of 

*  contending  armies?' 

*  Dead   as  I  am  to  plcafure,  noble 
4  Amurath,'  faid  Sadak,  *  yet  were  my 
'  prince's  voice  to  call  me  to  the  field, 

*  Sadak  again  mould  live  in  arms,  and 

*  court  the  toils  and  honors  of  war's 
4  bloody    itage.     Yes,    Amurath,    at 
'  thy  command,    this   arm   mould  fix 

*  the  ftandards  of  cur  faith  on  Ruflia's 
4  frozen  bounds,  or  on   the   burning 

*  fands  of  Africk's  diftant  fhore.' 

'  Brave,  noble  Sadak,*  faid  the  falfe 
Amurath,  embracing  him,  '  I  cannot 
4  doubt  your  truth,  though  the  bafe 
«  minions  of  my  court  have  ftained 

*  that   name  ti:ey    long   have   envied, 
«  with  their  mean  furmizes.' 

*  A  courtier's  malice,  mighty  Amu- 

*  rath,'  replied   Sadak,  *  is  beneath   a 
'  foldier's  notice;  and  beft  is  anfwer- 
c  ed,  when  occafion  calls,  by  deeds  at 

*  which  their  daftard  minds  ihail  fhud- 

*  der  to  relate.1 

'  Such  deeds,'  replied  the  artful 
monarch,  '  Amurath  hath  in  ftoie  for 
4  Sadak's  arms  to  execute;  deeds  which 

*  wear  the  fiercer^  countenance  of  dan- 

*  ger,-and  which  none  but  Sadak  dare 

*  to  undertake.' 

•!-/  prince,*  anfwered  Sadak,  '  Sa- 

*  dak    is    ready   to   receive  your  com- 

*  inui.dsj  but  the  day  is   ill  fpent  in 

*  words,  when  action  only  can  approve 

*  my  worth.' 

'  "S?.dak,'    anfwered  Amurath,  «  the 

*  malicious  whifpers  of  my  courtiers, 

*  concerning  your  worth,  have  mnc.ii 

*  difturbed  me;  and   I  mean  to-mor- 
4  row,  in  the  public!;  divan,  to  give  you 

*  a  glorious  opportunity  of  convincing 
4  their    little   fouls,    how    greatly    the 
4  foldifr  towers  above  the  fafe  advi- 
«  fers  of  the  cabinet.     Fail  not,  gene- 

*  rous  Sadfik,  to  be  prefent,  and  I  will 

*  in  the  fight   of  my  whole  court  re- 

*  quire  fome   one  to   Hand  forth,  and 

*  undertake  a  voyage  in  queft  of  the 

*  waters  of  oblivion,  which  are  guarded 
'  by    evrry    natural    barrier,     aid   the 
«  united  tiT-uts  of  a  race  of  evil  Genii. 
4  Then,  when  a  tame  filence  follows 

*  roy  j>ropofal,  aad  the  bafe  courtiers 


*  hnr.nr  their  coward  heids,  my 

'<  Hull  an  IK,   and    cliallenge   td 

*  himlVlf  the  glorious  undertaking.' 
Sadak  bowed  at  the  words  of  Amu- 
rath, and  faid  :    *  Lord  of  the  faithful, 

*  far  be  it  from  Sadak  to  prove  un- 

*  worthy  of  his  mailer's  love.' 

The  artful  Amuiatii  having  thus" 
prepofierTtd  the  mind  of  Sndak,  went 
not  into  the  apartments  or  Kalafradej 
hut  waited  with  great  folitude  the  arri- 
val of  the  next  day. 

As  the  all-diffufive  light  of  morri 
appeared,  which  mines  alike  upon  the 
care-worn  countenance  of  the  guilty 
wretch,  and  on  the  open  face  of  artlefa 
innocence,  Amurath  arofe,  impatient 
till  the  hour  of  publick  audience  camej 
when,  being  feated  on  his  throns, 
amidft  the  nobles  of  his  court,  and 
feeing  the  faithful  Sadak  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  divan,  he  thus  began  his 
deceitful  fpeech. 

*  Nobles,  and  warriors,  who  by  your 
councils  and  exploits  in  arms,  cait  va- 
rious lullres  on  my  throne,  fay,  where 
mail  Amurath  find  that  brave  re- 
folved  heart,  who  will  engage  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  waters  of  oblivion, 
which  are  prtferved  in  a  far  diftant 
iile,  .defended  by  quickfands,  mon- 
itrous  rocks,  the  perils  of  the  waves, 
and  flames  of  fire!  Genii  are  it's 
guardians,  and  all  nature  is  com- 
bined to  lave  it  from  man's  poflef- 
fion*  * 

4  Such  an  acquifition,  nobles,  would 
manifell  to  all  the  earth  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  your  monarch,  and  the  bra- 
very of  his  fubjecls:  who  is  there 
then  nmong  your  ranks,  dare  hope 
to  add  fnch  Juftre  to  my  throne,  and 
fuch  honour  to  himfelf  ?  But  fpeak 
not,  nobles,  unleis  a  fixed  refolve 
attend  your  fpeech.  To  undertake, 
and  not  fucc?ed,  would  wither,  and 
not  increale,  tne  laurels  we  have  al- 
ready won  in  armsj  wherefore,  be 
the  icnus  on  which  the  noble 
adventurer  illues  forth. 
'  Lt  t  him  be  fworn  not  to  turn  back 
till  he  have  the  water  in  porTeifion. 
Let  him  likcwile  forfeit  his  life,  if  he 
dfj»r*rt  m.t  in  learch  of  this  water  ere 
tlv  remain Jcr  of  this  moon,  be  worn 
away/ 

eft  ofFfpeaking,  a  ge- 
rcral  lilcr.«.t  luc,  the  eyes  of 

i  in  ntd  upon  Siulak. 
The  nyble  badak  perceiving  no  ono 
offer, 
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offer,   flood  up  and  advanced   toward" 

the  throne. 

<  Delcendant  of  Mahomet,  and  lord 

•  of   thy  creatures,'    faid  Sid;ik,   and 

bowed  before  Amurath,  «  behold  the 
hand  of  thy  (lave  is  prepared  to  exe- 
cute the  defires  of  thy  heart;  and 
here  I  1'wear,  in  this  ausfiid  aflembly, 
never  to  turn  back  till  I  have  pro- 
cured the  waters;  and  ere  three  days 
be  paffed,  ihall  the  face  of  Sadak  be 
fet  toward  the  dangers  that  furround 
the  fountain  of  oblivion.* 

*  Thanks,  noble  Sadak,'  faid  Amu- 
ath  aloud,  *  thanks  for  this  proffered 

fervice. which  my  nobles  feared  to  un- 
dertake: and  thus  I  fwear  before  the 
face  of  Heaven,  that  when  Sadak 
returns,  I  will  make  either  him,  or 
one  of  his  family,  the  iecond  in 
honour  throughout  all  my  domi- 
nions.' 

The  beguiled  Sadak  underftood  not 
the  bale  meaning  of  his  lord;  but  he 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  killed  the  earth 
whereon  Amurath  flood. 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  feeing  the 
noble  Sadak  in  the  divan,  palled  by 
his  fide  as  he  was  retiring,  and  whif- 
pered,  '  Wait  a  few  minutes,  much 
'  injured  Sadak,  and  I  will  convey  into 
'  your  hands  the  words  of  comfort.* 

Sadak  was  aftoniihed  at  the  fpeech 
of  the  eunuch,  and  now  his  heart  be- 
gan to  mifgive  him,  and  tumults  arole 
in  his  breait. 

Before  the  crowd  were  difljpated  out 
of  the  divan,  the  eunuch  Hipped  a  note 
into  Sadak's  bolom,  and  the  much  af- 
flicted warrior  retired  with  it  to  the 
rocks  which  are  behind  the  city,  and 
'there  read  as  follows— 

*  Doubor.,  who  oweth  his  life  to  the 
generous  interpofition  of  thy  father 
Elar,    is    diftrefled    for   his    friend. 
Alas !  noble  Sadak,  Kalafrade  is  in 
the  royal  feragtio,  and  Amurath   is 
-'•     •  what  my  hand  dare  not  write] 
He,  alone,  who  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
cure the  waters  of  oblivion,  is  able 
to  enter   the  feraglio   of  Amurath. 
Doubor  has  no  command  without; 
but  mould  Sadak  eicape  through  the 
jannifaries,  and  fcale  the  wall  at  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  gardens,  Doubor 
will  this  night  watch  his  approach, 
and  convey  him  to  the  apartments  of 
the  wretched  Kalafrade.      May  Alia 
forbid  that  the  life  which  Elar  faved 


fliould  be  facrificed  by  the  imprudence 
of  Sidak!' 

«  O  Mihomet,  the  prophet  of  the 
juft  !'  faid  Sadak,  as  he  read  the  fcroll 
f  Doub'or  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
is  it  poffible  that  Amurath  hath  done 
this  wrong  to  the  hand  which  raifed 
him!  W:is  it  for  this  I  covered  him 
with  the  fhieid  of  Itrength  in  the  day 
of  battle!  Was  it  for  this  I  plunged 
into  the  rapid  ftream,  and  bore  him 
breathlefs  to  the  diftant  rock,  when 
he  fled  from  the  face  of  his  enemies 
to  the  fea  of  Azoph!  Who  recon- 
ciled Amurath  to  his  mutinous  jan- 
niiaries,  when,  offended  at  his  ava- 
rice, they  demanded  the  plunder  of 
Lepanto!  Who  preferved  him  from 
the  fury  of  Irac,  the  rebellious  fon 
of  Porob,  who  endeavoured  to  de- 
pole  him  in  the  feragiio  of  his  ancef- 
tors!  Who,  but  that  man  whom  he 
hath  balely  robbed  of  all  his  fub- 
Itance,  plundered  of  Heaven's  beft 
treafure,  the  lovely  Kalafrade,  and 
betrayed  into  a  rafli  vow  to  leave  the 
Othman  empire  and  his  juft  revenge, 
to  feek  in  diftant  feas  the  various 
countenance  of  death!  But  what  re- 
venge could  Sadak.  meditate  againii 
the  blood  of  his  prince!  would  he 
wifli  to  make  his  private  injuries  the 
caufe  of  public  ihame!  would  he 
ftrive  to  glut  his  malice  on  the  ruins 
of  the  faith  of  muffulmen,  and  the 
Othman  majelty!  And  yet,  O  foul 
of  life !  O  beauteous  and  conftant 
Kalafrade  !  fliall  Sadak  unditturbed 
behold  the  afflictions  of  his  love! 
Shall  Kalafrade  lift  up  the  hand  of 
fupplicating  virtue,  and  pour  forth 
in  vain  the  tears  of  conftancy,  and 
Sadak  ftand  unmoved  at  the  voice  of 
the  beloved  !  O  prophet,  holy  pro- 
phet, whither  muft  I  turn!  Not  a- 
gainft  my  prince,  for  whom  his  flaves 
live;  not  againft  thy  truth,  which 
the  blood  of  the  faithful  hath  plant- 
ed and  nouriflied  on  the  fertile  plains 
of  Europe  and  Afia.  Mull  I  then 
bear  the  curfes  of  Amurath?  Ah{ 
that  is  tenfold  death!  Muft  I  rebel 
again  (I  one  who  was  once  my  friend, 
and  is  Itill  the  lord  of  his'flave!— 
But  doubts  are  vain.  The  vows  I 
have  made  in  the  divan  bar  all  other 
views:  yet,  ere  I  go  a  voluntary 
exile  from  the  plains  of  the  faith, 
ful,  I  will  fee  Kaj^irade,  or  perifli 
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by  the  hands  of  the  flaves  which 
furround  her.  She  is  mine,  though 
the  arm  of  power  opprefs  hcrj  and 
Amurath,  who  once  held  the  facred 
vow  molt  folemn,  cannot  blame  that 
love  which  leads  me  to  my  lawful 
treafure.' 

Thefe  reflections  fixed  Sadak  in  his 
refolutions  of  attempting  to  enter  the 
feraglio,  and  he  returned  to  the  city 
in  order  to  procure  fuch  things  as  might 
be  neccflary  to  aflift  him  in  his  under- 
taking. 

Going  to  the  Bezeftein,  he  ordered  an? 
iron  to  be  made  with  rive  hooks,  and 
an  eye  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  filk 
merchant's  bought  a  cord  of  filk  fifty 
feet  in  length  ;  he  alfo  purchafed  a  final  1 
iron  trowel  and  a  poignard. 

Having  thefe  things  in  his  poflefiion, 
in  the  evening  he  went  down  to  the  wa- 
ter-fide, between  Pera  and  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  fuddenly  unloofing  a  fmall 
boat,  he  launched  it  into  the  Gulph 
Keratins,  and  fwiftly  rowed  to  Rifcu- 
la,  which  is  on  a  rock,  near  the  more 
of  Afia,  facing  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
feraglio. 

Here  the  determined  Sadak  refted  on 
his  oars,  till  the  clouds  of  night  had 
Shortened  the  vigilant  fight  of  the  jan- 
niiaries,  and  the  tide  was  fallen  from 
the  walls  of  the  palace  j  when  paddling 
toward  the  feraglio,  he  advanced  in  his 
boat  within  fix  hundred  paces  of  the 
fliore. 

A  part  of  the  guard,  who  were  then 
going  round  on  the  beach  to  examine 
the  walls,  halted  at  the  noife  of  Sa- 
dak's  oars,  and  made  a  (ignal  for  a  gal- 
ley which  lay  near  them  to  come  up. 

The  flaves  in  the  galley  obeyed  the 
jannifaries,  and  coming  along  fide  the 
/hore,  took  them  on  board. 

The  jannifaries  directed  them  to 
row  toward  the  place  where  they  ima- 
gined they  had  heard  the  paddling  of 
oars,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Sadak  per- 
ceived one  of  the  fultan's  galleys  ad- 
vancing toward  him. 

The  bold  Sadak,  pleafed  at  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  ftratagem,  gently  glided  out 
of  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  diving 
wide  of  the  galley,  fometimes  riling  for 
breath,  and  at  other  times  continuing  to 
ftrike  forward  under  the  water,  he  in  a 
(hort  time  reached  the  more,  and  land- 
ed between  Sera  Burni  and  the  gate 
Topcapu,  through  which  his  beloved 


was  hurried  by  the  flaves  of  the  fe« 
raglio. 

Sadak  knowing  his  time  might  not 
be  wafted,  (as  the  jannifaries  finding 
no  one  in  the  boat  would  foon  return 
to  the  fhore)  immediately  pulled  out 
the  iron  with  five  hooks,  and  the  filken 
cord,  and  faftening  them  together,  he 
threw  the  hook  over  the  wail,  which 
catching  on  the  top,  by  means  of  the 
filken  cord,  Sadak  rnik-d  hunfelf  up 
on  the  wallj  then  again  fixing  the  hook 
on  the  inner  fide,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
he  might  loofen  it  from  the  wall,  by 
fliaking  the  cord  backward  and  for- 
ward, he  quickly  deicended  into  the 
gardens  of  the  feraglio,  and  unhitching 
the  iron  from  the  wall,  with  a  few 
makes  of  the  cord,  he  took  cut  his 
trowel,  and  buried  them  in  the  earth; 
then  hastening  toward  a  thicket  of  fmail 
trees  and  ftirubs,  he  hid  himfelf  therein* 

Here  Sadak  had  time  to  recollect  his 
thoughts;  but  he  was  hardly  covered 
by  the  bufhes,  before  he  heard  the  gal- 
ley on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  wail 
ftrike  againft  the  more,  and  could  dif- 
tinguifli  the  voices  of  the  janniiaries  de- 
fcending  from  it's  fides* 

By  their  converfation  he  learned, 
that  they  were  alarmed  at  finding  a 
boat  without  any  one  in  it;  and  as  they 
haftened  toward  the  gate  Topcapu,  he 
doubted  not  but  they  would  fhortly 
raife  the  guards  of  the  feraglio. 

In  the  midit  of  thefe  thoughts  Sadak 
heard  the  fall  of  feet  approaching  to- 
ward him}  and  prefently  one  drew  near 
the  bumes,  and  was  entering  into  the 
very  place  where  Sadak  was  concealed. 

Although  the  frame  of  Sadak  was 
more  difturbed  at  the  approach  of  the 
ftranger  than  it  had  ever  been  in  the 
field  of  blood,  yet  he  neglecled  not  to 
draw  his  poignard  j  and  as  the  (iranger 
entered  among  the  bufhes,  he  feized 
him,  and  was  about  to  ftrike  the  Heel 
into  his  heart,  when  Doubor  cried  out, 
«  O  Sadak,  deftroy  not  thy  friend. * 

The  Jpirits  of  Sadak  having  been 
hurried  by  the  noife  of  the  janniiaries, 
rrrade  him  forget  the  appointment  oi 
Doubor  to  meet  him  in  the  garden  5 
but  when  he  perceived  it  was  the  grate- 
ful eunuch,  he  dropped  the  poignard 
on  the  earth,  and  faid— 

<  O  friend  of  my  bofom!  forgive 
'  the  fears  and  the  diftraclion  of  the 
'  mifcrable  Sudak,  who  in  mad  fury 
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had  nearly  facrificed  his  comforter, 
and  driven  the  poignard  of  fufpicion 
into  the  breaft  of  the  tender-hearted 
Doubor !' 
«  Noble  Sadak!'  anfwered  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs,  « I  wonder  not  at  your 
fuipicions;  it  is  an  hard  tafk  for  the 
brave  to  diflemble,  or  for  the  gene- 
rous warrior  to  defcend  to  the  dark 
deeds  of  a  midnight  robber:  but  let 
us  huften  toward  the  feraglio;  yet 
before  we  ifTue  forth  out  of  this  thick- 
et, Jet  me  help  you  to  drefs  yourfelf 
in  the  habit  of  a  mute  ;  the  garments 
are  hidden  in  the  thicket  behind,  and 
I  was  coining  to  feek  whether  they 
were  fafe  againft  your  arrival,  when 
f  you  feized  me  by  the  arm.' 

Sadak  was  pleafed  at  the  propofal  of 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  ftripping 
himfelf,  he  left  his  own  garments  con- 
cealed in  the  thicket,  and  putting  on 
the  mute's  habit,  followed  Doubor  to- 
ward the  female  feraglio. 

Doubor  advancing  toward  the  fe- 
raglio, made  a  fign  for  ihe  eunuchs 
which  were  placed  at  the  gates  to  retire, 
and  entering,  he  bid  his  mute  follow 
him  to  the  apartments  of  Kalafrade. 

The  joy  of  Sadak,  at  the  thoughts 
of  again  viewing  his  beloved,  and  his 
fears  ielt  any  unfortunate  difafter  mould 
diicover  him,  raifed  alternate  ftorms  in 
his  breaft  5  but  the  mighty  warrior  con- 
cealed in  his  countenance  the  ftrong 
paflions  which  befet  his  heart. 

After  pitting  through  feveral  galle- 
ries, the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  arrived 
at  the  apartment  of  the  beauteous  Ka- 
lafrade, and  was  about  to  enter,  when 
he  perceived  the  royal  fandals  ztt  the 
door. 

Doubor  ftarted  back  at  the  fight. 
*  O  Mahomet!'    faid  he  in  a  whif- 
per,  '  Amurath  is  rifen  in   the  dead  of 

*  night,   and   entered  into  K,aiafrade's 

*  apartment.' 

The  words  of  Doubor  were  as  dead- 
ly poifon  to  the  heart  of  Sadak  5  the 
cold  hand  of  death  chilled  his  aftonifhed 
blood,  and  his  week  nature  could 
fcarcely  fuftain  the  mighty  mock. 

4  Oh,    Doubor!    Doubor!'  faid   the 
wretched   Ton   of  Elar,    *  fupport  my 
conflicting  frame  j  O  Doubor,  I  am 
unable    to   bear  this   tenfold  death  1 
— Ah,  tyrant!— Ah,   my  friend!     If 
I  ftrike,  thou  muft  perifn;  if  I  with- 
hold   my  arm— O  wretched  Sadak, 
<  wander  not  into  that  hell  of  thought, 


O  Mahomet! — O  Alia! — have  I  de- 
ferved  this  torture?  If  I  have,  ftrike 
with  thy  merciful  thunder  this  rebel- 
lious heart  j  if  not,  ftrengthen  and 
fupport  the  wretch  whom  thou  art 
pleafed  to  load  with  ills  paft  human 
thought !  O  that  I  were  a  worm,  to 
be  trodden  under  a  giant's  foot!  Q 
that  I  were  a  toad,  and  my  food  cor- 
ruptipn!  that  I  were  a  camel  in  the 
defart,  or  an  afs  in  the  mill !  that  I 
were  aught  but  Sadak,  theaccurfed  of 
his  prophet!' 

As  the  miferable  Sadak  thus  pour- 
ed forth  his  griefs  in  the  bofom  of  his 
friend,  the  affrighted  Doubor  preffed 
his  head,  and  covered  it  with  the  folds 
pf  his  garment,  that  the  voice  of  the 
wretched  Sadak  might  not  pierce  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  and  raife  the 
fufpicion  of  Amurath;  but  his  utmoft 
precaution  could  not  prevent  the  fighs 
of  Sadak,  whole  wounded  and  afflicted 
foul  was  as  the  wearied  boar  of  the 
foreft,  when  pierced  with  the  darts  and 
javelins  of  a  thoufand  hunters. 

In  the  midlt  of  his  fighs  the  door  of 
the  apartment  opened,  Amurath  came 
forth,  and  Sadak  leaving  the  bofom  of 
Doubor,  fell  with  his  face  toward  the 
earth. 

*  Doubor,'  faid  the  fultan,  *  where 
haft  thou  been  ?  and  where  are  thy 
guards  ?  Who  is  that  mute  whom 
thou  didft  cherifh  in  thy  bofom?  and 
why  art  thou  here  in  the  daik  noon 
of  night?' 

«  Lord  of  princes,'  anfwered  Dou- 
bor, «  when  my  mafter  retired  to  his 
fopha,  I  went  to  examine  the  guard 
of  eunuchs,  and  to  fee  that  thy  flaves 
were  faithful  to  their  truft  j  and  at 
my  return,  perceiving  that  my  lord 
was  arifen,  I  called  this  mute  to  me, 
as  I  was  unwilling  to  difturb  my 
fultan  with  the  feet  of  his  guards, 
and  followed  thee  to  the  apartment 
of  the  ever-blooming  Kalafrade. 
But  as  I  tarried  here,  waiting  left 
my  lord  mould  have  any  command 
for  his  flave  to  execute,  the  poor 
mute  fell  fick,  and  in  pity  I  took 
him  to  my  boibm;  as  I  have  learned 
from  the  kindnefs  which  my  lord 
fhews  his  flaves,  to  copy,  as  far  as 
my  poor  and  weak  capacity  will  per- 
mit, the  bright  virtues  of  the  favou- 
rite of  Alia.' 

«  Doubor,'  faid  Amurath,  'Icom- 
*  mead  your  care  ^  but  fince  the 
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*  is  ill,  let  him  ba  Tent  to  Ka1a  Trade 

'  to   nurfcj  the.  haughty  ian-o. 

*  fpifcs   my   comiefccndmg    lofyqy    ami 
«  the  embraces  <?f  tlie  Jon  of  O 

*  are   gr'evous  to  the  Have  of  i 

*  when-fore,    Doubor, 

*  this  flave  on  u 

*  and  let  her  fancy  in.  i-,  till 

*  (he  fling  her  p.oud  arms  arouiul  him, 

*  and  call  him  Sadak  and  her  lord.' 
The  heart  of  Doubor  rejoiced  at  the 

words  of  Am  math,  but  he   concealed 
his  joy,  and  fai  \— • 

'  Will  tne  glory  of  the  O 
1  ftrft  iuffer  me  to  "attend  aim"  to  the 

*  apartments  of  mv  fu 'tan  f- 

*   Douuor,'    l':id    AivtiKath    ilernly, 

*  have   I  laid,    and   fiull    I   recal    niy 
<  words'.       Si-vc,   obey    mi.-    in.-  • 

*  and   f.»rcc    thi.,  ...to   Kaial- 

*  rade's  arms.1 

The  ch.wr  of"  vhe  eunuchs,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his.  bre^it,  bowed  down  an<J 
.faid— • 

4  The  will  of  Amurath  is  the  law 

*  of  his  luve.' 

No  fooner  was  A-nnurath  gone,  than 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  railed  up  Sa- 
tlak,  and  faid — 

'•  Sen  of  Elar,  friend  of  ir.y  bcfom, 

firft  in  my  tfteem,   aril;-  rmd  perform 

the  commands  ol  Amurath.' 

£  Yes,   faithful,    generous    Doubor, 

thou  br'liam  of  peace  to  my  wounded 

i'ou!,    tbau    ray    of   Ht^ven    on    the 

ipirits  of  the  afRicU-d,  I  v.'ill  arife, 

and  blefs  the  Great  Fountain  cf  hap- 

>,    for  the    merciful    change   he 

has   wrought   in   my  fa  i our.     Now, 

•or,   I  am  more  than  Amurath! 

i  am  about  to  enjoy  a  paradiie,  from 

,  O  Alia,  grant  the  blood  of 

,n  b-  t\;r  ever  barred.      While 

.         s  to  a 

difco;  -.  ha,    Sadak   fn;.  11  re- 

vel in  the   .  -s  of  uni".;! 

\vhy  do   I    delay    to 
...Oit,  how 

i".  r 

.  ufcd. 
*   Y\  <J     fur lu: 

,     s   io  &o  firlt   into  Knlairade, 
and  -    iriiiijj    ioi 

the   ftrong   tide 

of  rfi  fs  overpower  her 

,  or  tkath,  again 
..inbrace  ol   hw 
bt.it'"- 

feed  in   (he 
. 


Douhor  haftciied  to  impart  to  KaUf- 

he  .'i  rival  of  her  beloved. 
After  a  fVw  minutes,  Doubor  return  - 
ed,  and  enttred  with  Sauak  into  the  fe- 
male apartments. 

As  i:  .Kalafrade  beheld  the 

features  of  ht-r  lord  under  the  dilguiie 
of  a  niM'.e,  Ci  ,  xwai.i,  her  eyes 

enlivened  by  the  tr?nfp«ais  of  her  heart, 
.'ha  fond  lurprize,   half  i\. 
.  -r-joyed,  (he  prtfled  him  in  her 
arms! 

«  Ah,  lovely  Sadak,1  faM  fhe,  «  joy 
'  of  my  foul,  malic: r  of  my  thoughts, 

*  life; of  my  heart,  and  guardian  oi  my 

•ir,   how   have   I  panted  for  this 
d    embrace!      O    how   Ivi 

<  K«iairr.de  ilghed  anddtfpaired  at  thy 

*  abfencej     I   have  been,    my   Sadak, 
1   like  the.ilinck  owl  in  ihe  wild-. 

'.  I    have    been,    rny    ' 

•  //ed  dove:   but  now  arn  I  as  ihe 
'  di-'er,    wh.  ,    on    the    funny 

'plain;    as   the  bird,  which   fips   the 
'  dew  of  the  moining  amonj>  the  biof- 

*  foms  of  the  orange-grove.* 

'  O  fond  atid  couitanl  Kalafrade,* 
anfweied  Stidak,  *  how  lias  my  heart 
1  fought  thee  in  foliiudf,  an  I  lound 
4  thtc  no.!  I  nave  been,  my  Kalalradc, 
4  as  the  coward  in  the  d.iy  of  battle j 

*  as  the  warrior  difarrr.td  by  the  tiea- 

<  chery  of  his  foej  as  the  lion  in  the 
'  toils  of  the  hunters;   as  the  leopard 

*  farroundtd  by  the  flood.     But  now 

*  am  I  like  the  man  of  valour  who  be- 
t  ifrides  his  foej  like  the  conqueror  in 
'  the  day  of  triumph:  but  now  am  I 
'  as  the  tyger  ipi  in<  iny   on  his   piej  j 

*  as    the   luity  eagle   on  the  clouds  of 
1  Heaven.     Ah,   what  have  1  laid  in 

*  the  fulnefs  of  my  heart!     Amnrata 
1  is  now  the  m.ifter  of  K>l:ilr.u'. 

*  perhaps  I  am  tntoh'eii  in  tlu-ie  arms 

*  which  are  yet  ftained  with   the   t-m- 
1  biace  of  thy  i'ulun  !   KaUfrade  is  no 
'  more  the  wife  of  Sadak,  but  tho  ml- 
«  t.iii.i  of  tlie  Oihman  race.' 

«  Unjulfc  find  cruel  Sadak,'  replied 
the  fond  K  '  how  has  thine 

'  heart    invented    the    accufations    of 
«  faHhood!    Can  I,  O  S.ulak,  be  falfe 

<  to  my  lord!     Had  Kalafraue  ever-  a 
'  wifli   in   which  her  Sadak  held  not 
'    the  chief"  account !' 

<  But  how,  O  Kalafrade,'  faid  the 
fufpicious 

.Hand- 

*  ing  the  gliiiuing  tyranny  of  : 
(  ol  Otiiinan?  who,  11  he  tailed  .- 
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*  fhee  to  his  purpofe  by  the  coftly  pa- 

*  rade  of  his  feraglio,  could  yet  compel 
'  thee  to  receive  his  embraces.1 

«  Lovely  matter  of  my   thoughts,' 
anfwered  Kalafrade,  '  our  prophet  hath 

*  heard    my  prayer,    and   the   bird  of 
'  Adi  ram   hath  poured. -the  balfiinr  of 

*  comfort  into  my  afflicted  foul.     Nay- 
'         .e,  the  generous  -and  grateful  Dou- 

*  bor  alfo  hath    whiipered  in  my  ears 

*  the  words  of  confolation,  and  by  the 

*  advice  o.f  him  whom  Elar  thy  father* 
'  preferved  from  defiruction,  hath  Ka- 

*  lafrade  triumphed  over  the  wiles  of 

*  Amurath.' 

.  As  the  beauteous  Kalafrade  uttered 
thefe  words,  the  countenance  of  Dou- 
bor,  the  chief  of  'the  eunuchs,  fellj 
but  Kalafrade  was  fo  intent  on  con- 
templating her  long- loft  lord,  that  (he 
perceived  not  the  anxious  face  of  the 
generous  Douboi . 

,.  *  And  by  what  Mrntagem,'  fa'd  Sa- 
<hk  eagerly,  «  hath  Kalafrade  refcued 
4  herfelf  from  "the  power  of  Amurath  ?' 

,  *  Monarch  of  my  affections,'  an- 
fvvered  Kalafrade,  «  I  challenge  not 
'  the  honour  of  the  device,  it  is  to- 
'  Doubor's  prudence  that  I  owe  my 

*  fafetyj  he  opened  to  me  the  caufe  of 

*  his   friendship  for   the  fon  of  Elar$ 

*  and    advifed    me,    when    Amurath 

*  mould  again   return    to    me,   that   I 

*  mould  ufe  him   deceitfully,  and  en- 

*  gage  him  by  a  vow  not  to  come  near 
'  me,  till  he  fhculd  procure  for  me  the 
'  waters  of  oblivion.' 

'  And  what  conceffion,'  faid  the  ftern 
Sadak,  «  has  Kalafrade  made- the  Sul- 

*  tan  Amurath,  to  obtain  from  him 

*  this  mighty  and  important  vow?' 

«  Alas !  noble  Sadat,1  faid  Donbor 
interpofing,     '  the    wary    fultan    hath 

*  turned  our  toils  upon  ourfelves,  and 

*  we  are  caught  in  the  fnare  which  was 
'  laid  for  the  foot  of  Amurath.1 

'  What,  Doubor,'  replied  the  afto- 
nifhed  Kalafrade,  *  what  ddih  thy  omi- 

*  nous  tongue,  and   the  ftern  front  of 
«  my  offended  lord,  portend?  Ah!  faid 
'  you  not  that  Amurath  hath  ehtang- 

*  led  us?  Hath, he  then,  faithful  Dou- 

*  bor,  made  a  falfe  ufe  of  my  footh- 

*  ing  words?  Hath  he  defiled  my  ho- 

*  nour  by  loofe  hints?     Now,   on   my 

*  foul,   brave  Sadalc,  the  tyrant  lyes! 
'  Never,    never,  in    word   or  I  hough  f-, 
1   hath  Kalafrade  injured  her  lord}  and 

*  I  call  the  great  Alia  r.nd   the  fpirits 

*  of  the  juft  to  witnefs,  Amurath,  the 
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'  vile  Amurath, .hath-never  approached 

*  the  arms  of  Sadak's  wife  !' 

'  Peace,   gentle   and   much-injured 

*  fair-one,'  faid  Douborj — «  and  difii- 

*  pate,  brave  Sadak,  the  cloud  on  thy 
f  brow.       Kalafrade  never   has,    nof 
'  can  yield  to  Amurath's  defires,  nor 
'  hath  the  prince  pretended  to  boaft  of 
{  joys   he  never   knew: — no,  conftant 
'  pair,  Amurath,  .though    furious   in 

*  his  revenge,  is  juft  and  perfeit  in  his 
'  fpeech,  and  would  as  quickly  throw 
'  off  the  ftate  of  his  empire,  as  falfify 

*  his  oath. — But  briefly  thus  it  is,  fweet 
'  miltrefs    of    brave     Sadak's    heart* 
{  The  fultan,   nettled  at  your  requefr, 

*  when  he  found  it  would  prevent  him 
'  for  a  long  feafon  from  ufing  force  to 

*  compel  you,  caft  about  how  he  might 

*  make  your  imagined  fecurity  as  irk- 

*  fome   to  yourfelf  as  it  was  forbid - 
«  ding  to  him;    and  therefore  he  has 
'  engaged  thy   unfufpecting   lord,    by 
'  a  firm  oath,  to  feek  for  him  the  wa- 

*  ters  of  oblivion,  and  never  to  return 

*  to  the  Othman  empire,  till   he  bring 
'  with  him  the  produce  of  that  inac- 
'  ceffihle  fountain.' 

«  What,'  faid  the  affrighted  Kalaf- 
rade, *  what  are  the  words  which  have" 
'  efcaped  the  lips  of  the  generous  Dou- 
'  bor! — Look  on  me,  O  Sadak,  thoU 

*  much-injured  lord!     Look   on   her, 
'  who  by  a  mean  device,  hath  heaped 

*  eternal  aiflictipns  on  thy  heart!     O 

*  curfe  on  this  tongue,  on   this  heart, 

*  on  this  head,  which  have  all  been  the: 

*  wretched  inftruments  of  Sadak's  ba- 
«  rtifhmem!—Ab,  bird  of  Adiram!— • 
f  Ah,  fweet-fpoken  Doubor!— fee  you 
«  not  the  poiibn   that  lurks  under  the 
'  tongue  of  the  adder!  See  you  riot  the 
1  flames  which  lie  beneath  the  verdant 
«  furface  of  the  burning  Santorini! 

*  O  Sadak,  Sadak,  rather  let  me  run 
'  to  Amurath,  and  fatisfy  h?s  brutal 
«  appetite,    than    Sadak   (hall   wander, 
'  amidft  ten  thousand   deaths.      The 

*  treacherous  fands,  my  love,  will  fink 
«  with  theej  -evil  Genii  'will  hifrl  thea 
'  from   the  fummit  of  the  reoksj  thy 

*  wretched  carcafe  mail  be  caft  upon: 
'  an  unknown  fhorej  the  vultures  of 
<  the  air,  and  the  mongers  of  the  deep, 
'  (hall  tea  ft  on    my  be*!ovedj  and  the 
1  wild  ungoverned   Amurath,   fearleT* 
'  of  thy  arm,  ravage  the  poor  remains 
«  of  thy  Kalafrade^s  beamy!' 

*  Rather/    (aid    Sad:ik,  '< '(hall   this 
'  arm   hurl   inftant  vengeance  on  tha 

Y  «  tyrant'* 
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4  tyrant* •  head,  and  all  the  blood  of 

*  Othnnan  perim,  than  ever  Kalafr.de 

*  fhall  be  llained  with  Amurath's  un- 

*  hallowed  touch.* 

'  Ah!  furioiis  Sadak,'  anfwered  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs;  «  what  mean  the 
'  black  refolves  of  thy  rebellious  heart  ? 

*  But   think   not  Doubor    intends    to 
'  itand  a  tame  fpe&ator  of  thy  malice  j 
«  faithful  to  my  lord  in  every  juft  com- 

*  mand,  through  me  mult  the  bafe  Sa- 

*  dak  reach   the   heart    of  Amurath. 
'  But  moderate  your  rage,   bold  man, 

*  and  know,  though  Doubor  love  not 

*  every  deed  of  Amurath's,  yet   will 
'  he  never  prove  a  traitor  tb  his  life* 
4  While  Sadak  means  no  more  than  to 
'  recover  his  Kalafrade,  I  am  bound 

*  by  gratitude  and  juftice  to  efpoufe 
'*  his    caufe;    but    if   his    murderous 

4  traiterous  heart  aim  at  his  prince's 

*  life,  both  gratitude  and  juftice  call 

*  me  then  to  Amurath's  defence.' 

«  Generous  Doubor,'  anfwered  Sa- 
dak, «  I  juftly  ftand  rebuked  j  I  were 
«  indeed  a  wretch,  when  holy  Othman'S 

*  race  is  near  extinct,  to  rob  our  faith 
4  of  it's  laft  royal  leader;  no,  faithful 

*  eunuch;  the  man  who  out  of  private 

<  malice  gives  confufion  to  his  coun- 

*  try,  and  ftibverts  it's  peace,  deferves 

*  nor  pity  nor  relief.* 

'  Are  thefe,  then/  replied  Kalafrade 
in  tears,  '  the  virtUoUs  refolutions  of 
'  a  patriot,  to  give  up  private  happi- 
«  nefs  to  public  tyranfiy?  For  what 
4  were  Othman's  race  decreed  to  rule, 

*  but  for  the  fafety  of  the  faithful? 
'  And  if  a  tyrant  violate  unchecked 

*  each  focial  duty,  it  is  he  firft  i&bs 

*  his    fubje&s    of  their  peace.      But 

<  thbu,  O  Sadak,  art  a  noble  patriot; 

*  thou  canft  unconcerned  behold   thy 

*  palace   flaming,    and  thy   wife  torn 

*  from  thy  arms  to  fate"  a  tyrant's  pa- 

*  latej  thou  canft  with  meannefs  crouch 

*  before  a  puny  lord,    in   aught   but 

*  pomp  inferior  to  thyfelf,  and  call  rrs 

*  vile  unhallowed  luft  the  unalterable 
'  law  which  Alia  fanclifies,  and  Ma- 
c  hornet  approves.     Such  then  be  Sa- 
'  dak's  love,  and  fuch  his  rowed  pro- 
(  tection   of  Kalafrade's  honour;    but 

*  hear  me,    prophet  of  the  Juft,  and 
'  thoU,  pure,  Heavenly  Being,  fpotlefs 
'  andholyGod!  Thou  who  can  ft  protect 
'  the  weakeft  with  thy  mighty  arm,  O 

*  give  me  ftrength  to  fave  that  chaftity 

*  which  cruel  Sadak  daies  not  juftify, 
1  and  make  thy  trembling  rotary  the 


inftriiment  of  vengeance  on  the  ty- 
rant's head/ 

'  O  beauteous  and  much-injured 
Kalafrade!'  anfwered  Sadak,  «  ra- 
ther pray  that  Mahomet  would  for- 
tify  thy  Sadak's  heart,  and  teach 
him,  in  this  doubtful  path,  his  duty 
to  Kalafra'de  and  his  prince/ 
'  Alas!'  interrupted  Doubor,  the 
hief  of  the  eunuchs,  '  I  hoped  thii 
interview  would  have  adminiftered 
comfort  to  the  hearts  of  Sadak  and 
Kalairadej  but  paffion,  alas!  has 
confumed  the  fhoit  moments  that 
belonged  to  love;  for  now  in  the  eaft 
are  hung  the  banners  of  approach- 
ing day,  and  the  faint  purple  light, 
reflected  from  the  diftant  clouds, 
warns  our  retreat.  Come,  noble 
Sadak,  let  us  leave  the  beauteous 
fair,  in  full  aflurance  that  Alia  will 
prevent  the  word  ill  you  dread,  and 
fave  Kalafrade  fpotlefs  till  her  lord's 
return.1 

'  Leave  her,  O  Doubor!*  anfwered 
Sadak,  looking  with  wild  extafy  on 
his  beloved  wife;  «  whom  am  I  to 
«  leave?' 

'  Brave  and  refolved  chief,'  inter- 
rupted Kalafrade,  «  thy  matter  wants 
'  thy  wife,  and  thou  muft  yield  her  to 
'  his  furious  will!  Retire  then,  noble" 

*  Sadak,  for  Amurath  approaches  with 

*  the  wild  eye  of  llift,  and  paffion  heats 
'  his  blood  to  fold  Kalafrade  with  his 

*  warm  embrace!    Retire,  my  Sadak, 
'  to  fome  convenient  fpot,  where  fafely 
'  hidden  froni   the  flaflies  of  thy  ful- 
'  tan's  amorous  rage,  thou  mayeft  be 

*  a  duteous  and  fabmifiive  witnefs  of 
'  thy  matter's  pleafu res!     Yes,*  con- 
tinued the  diftracled  Kalafrade,  « thou 
'  (halt  view  my  tender  frame  convulfed, 
«  and  fee  theie  arms,  which  oft  have 
«  folded  Sadak,  ftretched  beneath  the 
«  imperial  rack  of  righteous  Othman'g 
'  power!' 

'  O  Sadak,'  interrupted  Doubor, 
<  one  moment  more,  and  all  is  loft!— 
«  O  Kalafrade,  if  Sadak  ere  deferved 

*  thy  love,  difmifs  him  hence,  and  fave 

*  thyfelf,  thy  lord,  and  me,  from  in- 

*  ftant  ruin.* 

•  What/  replied  the  wild  Kalafrade, 
folding  her  noble  Sadak  in  her  arms, 

*  wilt  thou  bereave  me  of  this  polifli- 
«  ed  ihaft  on  \vhom  I  twine,  and  after 
'  crufh  me  with  the  ponderous  mafs  of 
f  Amurath?     No,  bafe  eunuch,  it  is 

*  here  alone  Kalafrade  lives  j  and  Sa- 

'  dafc 
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dak  loft,  my  own  weak  female  arm 
will  fet  me  free  from  Amurath's  em- 
brace.' 

«  To  leave  thee  now/  replied  Sadak, 
were  to  give  thee  up  a  prey  to  tyranny 
and  luft:  no,  Kalafrade,  let  the  tyrant 
come,  we  will  difappoint  his  malice, 
and  both  at  once  fcek  peace  beyond 
the  gates  of  death.' 
It  was  in  vain  that  Doubor  attempt- 
ed to  interrupt  the  vehemence  of  Sadak 
and  Kalafrade  j  forgetful  of  them felves, 
or  of  the  hazard  of  their  friendly  eu- 
nuch, they  folded  each  other  in.  mutual 
embraces,  and  feemed  refolved  that  no- 
thing more  mould  part  them. 

The  dittreflfed  eunuch  finding  every 
rernon (trance  in  vain,  departed  from  the 
apartments  of  KLalafrade,  and  haftened 
to  the  chambers  of  the  i'ultan. 

Sadak  and  Kalafrade,  without  per- 
peiving  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  had 
left  them,  continued  entranced  in  each 
pther's  arms,  and  calling  Alia  and  M*- 
homet  to  vmnefs  their  mutual  conttancy 
and  truth. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  pafllonate  ex- 
preflionSj  the  bird  of  Adiram  entered 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  perch- 
ing on  the  fhouldef  of  Sadak,  thus  de- 
livered the  meflage  of  his  miftrefs.  tp 
the  aftonimed  pair. 

'  To  comfort  the  afflicted,  is  the  de- 

*  light  of  our  race,  and  the  inhabitants 

*  of  heaven  ftoop  with  pleasure  tp  the 
f  children  of  earth,  when  mercy  calls 
f  them  downj  for  this  caufe  came  fhe 

*  voice  of  cbnfolation.   to   Kalafrade  j 

*  when  the  evils  of  tyranny  befet  her, 
«  Adiram  alfo,   the  lervant  of  Maho- 

*  met,  watched  pver  fhe  afflifted  fair- 

*  one,  anc|  gave  tq  JDoubor  the  feel- 
'  ings  of  companion.     By  his  counfels 
f  was  Amurath,  engaged  in  ari  invio- 
<  lable  oath  to  ahftain  from  his  bafe 

*  purpofe,  till  the  w»ters  pf  oblivion 
f  were    obtained,    and   Sadak  by  his 
1  affiftance  was  again  blefled  with  the 
«  fight  of  his  Kalafrade. 

«  How  have  ye,  wretched  pair,  per- 

*  verted  theie  kind  purpofes  of  Adiram  I 
«  and  where   is   that  fortitude' which 
4  fjrft  recommended  you  to  the  tutelage 
f  of  our   immortal   race!    by    an  iH- 
«  judged  perleverance,  you  havechang- 
4  ed  a  virtuous  conftancy  into  a  vicious 
«  palfionj    and    neglefting    both    the 
f  bonds  of  friendlhip,  and  the  com- 

*  mands  of  Mahomet,  you  have  nearly 
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«  facrificed  Doubor  to  your  folly,  and 
«  yourfelves  to  the  idle  dream*  of  un- 
'  curbed  love.  JLove  is  an  heavenly 

*  appetite,  planted  in  the  human  ipe- 
f  cies,  to  beget  in  them  facial  harmp- 
«  niesj  it  melts  and  fubdues  the  favage 
'  heart,  as  the  ftubborn  ore  is  foftened 
'  in  the  refiner's  veffel  j  an4  when  re- 
f  gulated  by  religion,  it  is  ever  proT 
'  tecied  by  J^lla.  and  hijf  prophet  j  but 
'  bleiffings  in  the  cup  of  the  unrighte- 
«  OU.S,    are  as  the  dregs  of  Heaven's 

*  wrath}  apd  appetite,  when  it  qvej> 

*  comes  reafon  and  religion,  is  as  the 
f  vafTal    of    finj     though    Alia    hath 
'  taught  you  to  fubrait,  and  bear  with 
«  patience  the  evils  of  life,    ye   have 
«  jiftened  to  the  phantafies  of  love,  and 
1  in  the  bravery  of  your  hearts,  refolved 
4  to  pafs  together  to,  the  gates  of  death,. 
f  What  then  are  ye,  faolifh  pair,  that 

*  ye  (hould  have  dominion  over  that 
«  life  which  Alia  breathed    into  the 
'  clay-  formed  uberpacles  of  your  un- 
'  anim,ated  flefh?  or  where  is  the  for- 

*  titu.de  of  flying  |ifce  cpy/ards  from 
f  the    face    of  danger,    to    the  filent 
'  grave?  Yet  know,  whi|e  AHa  reigns, 

*  no  evil  foal)  befal  the  funs  of  infiimi- 
<  ty,  but  fuch  as,  patieptly  endured,  may 
'  w^rk  their  future  good;  and  there- 

*  fore  tp  the  Juft  One  alone  it  apper- 

*  taiqeth  to  diimifs  from  the  fervice  of 

*  life,  or  to  continue  his  children  in  the 

*  trials  of  affliction. 

*  Thus  laith  Adiram,  the  Geniut 
f  of  Sadak  and  Kal^frade,  who  is  now 
'  compelled  by  the  law  of  fate  to  leave 
'  her  pupils  to  the  miferies  they  have 
'  entailed  upon  themselves.' 

Tpheb,ird  of  Adiram  uttered  no  more, 
but  flew  on  the  elaftick  furface  of  the 
air  into  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  while 
the  tender  K.  slairade  funk  jn  tears  on 
the  bofom  ot  heraitonifhed  Isjadak. 

The  bird  was  no  fooner  gone  forth. 
than  Sadak  heard  the  feet  of  a  multi- 
tqde  in  the  gallery;  and  the  doors  of 
the  apartment  innnrdiately  bunting 
open,  the  guards  of  the  feragljo  entered,1 
and  feized  on  the  unhappy  pair. 

$adakf  unmindful  of  himfelf,  en- 
deavoured to  defend  his  beloved  j  and 
though  oppreflTed  by  numbers,  yet 
he  fcil  upon  the  eunuch  who  held  hia 


and  tore  hmi  to  the  ground, 
But  the  refiftance  of  Sadak  was  vain, 
the  guards  parted  him  from  Kalafrade, 
siftd  i9ade4him  with  chains. 

Y^  A» 
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As  foon  as  Saihk  was  fee  u  red  by 
the  guards,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
Appeared  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  ' 

«  Slaves,'  laid  he  aloud,  <  is  the  vile 
«  milcreant  Sadak,  who  hath  entered 
'  the  liicred  walls  of  Amurath's  ferag-1 

*  Jio,  feized?' 

*  He   is,   great  Doubor,'    anfwered 
the  guards;  'the  chain  of  death  is  on 

*  him,  and  we  wait  but  for  your  com- 

*  mantis  to  lend  his  foul  among  thole 

*  who  rebel  againft  their  prince/ 

'  Hold,  Have/  replied  Doubor,  '  and 

*  fee  ure  him  unhurt,  till  the  mighty 
4  Amu  rath  approach.' 

Sadak  was  confounded  at  the  np- 
Jjearnnce  and  behaviour  of  Doubor,  and 
KaialVade  wifhed  to  load  him  with  re- 
proach 3  but  (he  feared  (he  might  incur 
the  cenfures  of  Adiram,  as  me  knew 
not  as  yet  by  what  means  her  lord  was 
ci  if  cove  red. 

*  Ere  long  the  mufick  of  the  feraglio 
founded;  and  Doubor,  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  perceiving  that  Amurath  was 
near,  halted  to  receive  him. 

''Prince  of  my  life,'  fnld  the  chief 
or  the  eunuchs,  as  the  royal  Amurath 
cune  forward  with  the  deadly  frown 
on  'his  'brow,  *  thy  flaves  have  fecured 
'  the  enemy  of  thy  peace.' 

*  Faithful  Doubor,'   replied  Ainu- 
rAth,   '  I  commend  thy  zeal:  but  where 

*  is  this  vile  milcreant  who  prefumts 
'  to  invade  the  recefies  of  Amurath's 


litre,  tyrant,'  faid  the  ftern  Sadak, 

*  if  the  oppreffor  dare  look  upon  his 

*  injured—  -  ' 

guards  who  had  fecured  Sadak, 
perceiving  by  his  ipeech  that  he  meant 
to  intuit  thuir  fulum,  topped  with  their 
J-u-.nds  <-.!!  fartlier  utterance,  and  gagged 

;  with  a  bit  of  iron. 
The  wretched  Kalafrade  feeing  her 
•Joii'd   in  fuch  diitreia,   broke  from   the 
guards,    (who  held   her   but  (lightly, 
fearing  the  fame  fute  which   btfel   the 
Have,   mould  Amurath  relent;) 
!:.('}.  ing  the  mvich-injured  Sudan 
;•  arms  — 
'  Vile  ."I:\VL-B,'  faid  me,  «  unhand  my 

'.  ;  '   Then  builiing  into  tev 

•*   Sauak,  noble  Sadak,  ?  continued  flie; 

•'   joy  <  f  my  ioul,   and  fountain  of  my 

•'•  life!    How  have  thefe  wretches  dared 

il  y   m.'ble  imare  wiih  their 

.la  of  iion!     Why  didft  ihou  not 

*  frown,    my-  love,  and   fix  them  UK>- 

*  lic;.:cl3  wiih  a\w  and  icai!     Wh;a 


is   this  puny  Amurath,  nnd  all  his 
guards,  againlt  the  noble  eifon  of  thy' 
uplifted  arm!  Alas,  alas,  my  Sadak,' 
they  have  bound  you  while  you  llepf: 
with  ignominious  chains,   and   now 
the  tyrants  latagh.  at  your  diltr 
As  the  wild  Kalafrade  uitered  thela 
incoherent  words,  the  guards  and  Dou- 
bor flood  in  fixed  amazement,  h 
to  interpofe,  orufe  the  fair-one  rm: 
and  yet  alarmed  at  her  bold  fpeecli. 

Nor  was  the  fultan  lefs  confo 
tlian  his  guards;  each  word  flic  uttered 
ftung  him  to  the  foul  j  and  yet  her  gjow- 
iagi  beauties,  enlivened  by  hei  Vliilrefs, 
and  the  tumultuous  workings  of  her 
lovely  frame,  fo  ftrongly  affefled  Amu- 
rath, that  his  lips  refilled  to  give  forth 
the  commands  of  his  heart. 

But  feting  the  beauteous  Kalafrade 
endeavouring  to  embrace  her  lord,  his 
fury  returned,  and  he  cried  aloud — 
'  Bale  eunuch,  fecxire  the  mad  fe- 

*  malefiom  polluting  her/llf  with  that 

*  wretch  me  dare  prefer,  to  Airurath. 

*  — And  Haves,'  continued  the  enraged 
fultan,    *  your   lives   (hall    anfwer  for 
>  your  bale  negle6t,  in  not  deitroying 

*  the  rebellious  Sadak.' 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  having  fe- 
cured the  tliiirefied  Kalafrade,  gave  her 
into  the  cuttody  of  the  eunuchs,  and 
then  he  commanded  the  guards  to  put 
the  bow-ftring  upon  Sadak. 

The  wild  miferable  Kalafrade,  at 
fight  of  the  bow-lti'ing  ft  reamed  aloud, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  eunuchs  j 
her  fixed  eyes  were  dilated  with  mad- 
nefs,  and  her  teeth  fnook  with  the  ago-- 
nies  of  death. 

Amurarli  law  the  affecting  crnn^e 
with  wild  emotion,  and  fearful  lelt  the 
foul  of  Kalafrade  fliould  el  cape,  or- 
dered the  flaves  to  releafc  Sadak  from 
the  bow-ftring, 

•*  Slothful   Doubor,'  faid  Amurath, 

*  Ir.ilten  to  my  KaUfrarie'a  allillance  j 
«   for,  by  the  O:  I  iwear,  ye 
'   all  fiiall  follow  if  in-  !'erifti!' 

'I'he  utienipts  of  Doubor  and 
tcnvlants   weie    vain;    Kalalrade    cort- 
.tinueci  inriai.cc-d,  and  Amurarh  in  de- 
ipai;--.  I  .  iak  to  be  re!c.i\  J,  that 

.  ,/ur  to  recover  ii 

lafrruie  from  h«-r  alarming  trance. 
Ac  loon  as  the  guards  had  unbound 
moutii,  they  dig- 
nified to  him  the  full.  rs,   and 
led  him  toward  the  mtUonieis 
rade. 

4  Happy 
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'  <  Happy  Kalafrade,'  faid  the  brave 
Sadak,  •  I  truft  ere  this  the  prophet  of 
the  faithful  hath  delivered  thee  from 
the  tyrant's  power;  if  not,  Sadak  will 
not  difturb  thy  fleeting  fpirit:  pro- 
ceed, thou  divine  ipirit -of  innocence 
and  virtue,  toward  thy  eternal  man*- 
fion,  and  let  not  the.  rude  breath  of 
Sadak's  voice  divert  thee  from  thy 
righteous  courfe." 

«  Ah,  blefied  Alia!'  faid  the  faint 
Kalafrade,  reviving  at  her  Sadak's  well- 
known  voice,  «  where  am  I?  in  what 
f  bllfsful  Teat  haft  thou  placed  me, 
'  where  tile  Tweet,  muii.k  of  my  Sa- 

<  dak's  voice  lings  comfort  to  my  foul  ? 
«  Ah,  furely  Uie  trance  of  death  is  paf- 
'  fed,  and  I  am  far  removed  from  A- 

<  murath  and  all  his  curfes  !' 

«  Unfortunate  Kalafrade,'  faid  Sa-- 
(dak,  ftarting,  *  art  thou  ag-nn  returned 
«  from  the  fweet  fleep  of  death,  to  new- 
f  invented  fcenes  of  miiery  1 — Then 

<  bind  me,  flaves,  again,  and  fix  the 
'  bow-ftring  to  my  neck:  once  more, 

*  thou   virtuous  partner  of  my  heart, 

*  I  call  thy  faithful  foul  away. — Ty- 

*  rant,  releafe  me  from  the  world,  for 

*  now  I  know  Kalafrade  will  not  itay 
'  behind.' 

'    «  No,  proud  rebel,'  faid  Amurath, 
'  when  Kahfrade's  life's  at  itake,  thy 

*  being  is  of  trivial  moment:    at  pre- 

*  fent  live,  that  /lie  may  live  for<whom 

*  life's  only  iweer.     But  I  demean  my 
«  royalty  in  holding  fpeech  with  fucii 

*  a  flave. — Doubor.  itparate  thefe  ih:b- 

*  born  fpirits,  and  for  Kulafraue's  fake, 
'  let  Sadak,  though  confined,  want  not 

*  life's  comfort.   -Jlut,  eunuch,  watch 

*  with  f^eady  eye  my  beauteous  fultana, 
'  Jupply  her  wants  unbidden,  yet  cm 
'  your  life  take-care  her  frantick  wiid- 

*  nels  is  not  fuffered  to  prey  upon  her- 

*  felt":   and,  Doubor,  when  thefe  things 
'  are  executed  according  to  the  will  of 
'  thy  lord,  let  me  ice  thee  in  the  palace 

*  of  pictures.' 

At  thefe  words  the  Sultan  Amurath 
retired,  and  Doubor  having  executed 
his  commifiiun,  haftened  to  meet  his 
lord. 

*  Faithful  eunuch,'  faid  Amurath, 
as  he  entered,  <I  am  pleated  at  thy 
«  contrivance-,  it  had  been  dangerous, 
4  as  thou  well  obferveft,  to  have  feized 
«  on  Sadak,  the  favourite  of  the  jan- 

*  nifaries,   in  the  publick  face  of  nay} 
f   but  now,  hy  thy  artifice,  his  life  is 

*  {orfcir,    and    the    filent    bo\v- firing 


«  will,  unheard,  releafe  me  from  this 

*  enemy    of  my  love.     Wherefore,  I 

*  mean,  that  ere  to-morrow^s  fun  fur- 
'  vey  the  wide-extended  Qthman  em- 
'  pire,  my  faithful  Doubor,  with  a  fev» 

*  attendants,  feize  on  his  forfeit  life.* 

'  Lord  of  the  Othman  empire,'  an* 
fwered  Doubor,  *  I  (hall  obey  the  law 

*  of  thy  mouth.' 

<  But,  Doubor,'  faid  Amurath, 
'  one  circumftance  rtiil  hangs  upon  my 
«  doubtful  mind.  You  fay  this  Sadafc 
'  entered  the  feraglio  by  your  advicej 
'  yet,  Doubor,  what  need  was  there  to 
f  bripg  him  in  the  filent  hour  of  mid- 

*  night  to  Kfllafrade's  apartment}    to 

*  have  detected  him  in  our  royal  gar- 

*  .dens   were   fufficient:    Doubor,    the 

*  thought  breeds  anguifh  in  my  foul ; 

*  beiides,  traitor,  thou  leddeft  him  as 
'  a  mute  into  Kalafrade's  arms!   flave, 
'  flave,  thou  lyeit,  and  Amurath's  be- 
'  trayed!' 

.  f  Molt  enlightened  of  mufTulmen,* 
an  fwered  Doubor,  *  the  (lave  that  dared 
*.  atteoipt  to  deceive  my  lord  might 
'  juftly  tremble,  as  nothing  can  efcape 
f  thy  penecrating  eye.  Alas  !  had  ig- 
'  norant  Doubor  the  judgment  of  the 

*  father  of  the  faithful,  I  had  affuredly 
,<  done  as  thou  haft  faid  j  but  foolifhly 

*  hoping  to  do  more,  I  have  nearly  for- 
'*.  feited  the  efteern  of  my  fultan.' 

'  What  more  didft  t^ou  mean,  vain, 
.<  man,  to  execute?'  faid  Amurath, 
fcmewhat  foftened. 

.     *  Mighty   Amurath,*  arjfwcred   the 

chief  of  the  eunuchs,   * ..when    fir  ft   I 

1  brought    the   dilguiied    Sadak   from 

-<  the  gardens  of  the  feraglio,  I  afked 

*  the  deceitful  flave,  whether  he  would 
'  yield  Kalafrade  to  thy  arms,  if  Amu- 

<  rath  would    veft  him   with  a   vizir's 

*  honours  5  to  which  he  yielded  a  pre- 
'  tended  aflent,  and  alTured  me  he  would 

<  engage  Kalafrade  to  receive  thy  em- 

*  brace  the  moment  flie  was  convinced 
.  *  of  his  exaltation. 

*  Allured  by  this  promife,  I  led  htm 
I  to  the  fair- one's  apartment}  and  as 
'  1  hoped  the  confcquence  would  be 
'  grateful  to  my  fultan,  I  neglected 
'  to  inform  thee  of  Sadak's  pretence, 
'  till  I  had  heard  the  iflue  of  his  confe- 

*  rence   with   Kalafrade.      But  when 

<  I  had  brought  the  deceitful  flave  be- 
,  '  fore  her,  unmindful  of  his  promife, 

'  he  attempted  to  pour  forth  a  love-tale 
4  at  her  feetj  upon  which  I  haftened 
'  to  inform  thee  of  his  preien.ee,  and 

*  the 
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f  the  guards  of  the  feraglio  foon  fe- 

<  cured  the  deceitful  wretch.* 

'  Since  then  he  values  love  beyond 
«  the  honours  of  the  Othman  ftate/ 
faid  Amurath,  <  let  him  fall  a  iacnfice 

*  to  love.     Poubor,  difpatch  him  in- 

*  ftantly,  each  moment  that  he  Jives 

*  increases   my  diftjuiet;   but  remem- 
«  ber  his  breath  in  lecret  pals,  that  not 

*  a  figh  contaminate  the  air  to  wound 
f  Kalafrade's  peace.' 

No  fooner  was  Doubor  gone,  than 
the  wavering  Amurath,  began  to  repent 
that  he  had  lent  him, 

'  How  am  I  divided,*  faid  he,  '  by 

*  love  and  honour  !  without  the  waters 

*  of  obiivion  are  obtained,  my  farred 

*  oath  prevents  all  intercourle  with  Ka- 
«  lairade!  and  if  Sadak  dies,  who  mall 
'  be  able  to  furmount  the  dangers  that 

*  environ  the  fount. ins  of  oblivion! 

«  Guards,'  laid  the  anxious  lultan, 

*  call  back  the  flave  Doubor;  ftop  his 

*  officious  h  <lte,  and  bring  him  here  be- 

*  fore  thy  prince.* 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  returned. 
«  Peace,*  laid  he,  *  be  to  the  mighty 

*  Amurath,  and  may  all  his  foes  perifh 

*  from  before  him!' 

'  What,  wretched  eunuch,'  faid  A- 
murath  haftily,  «is  Sadak  nymbered 

*  with  the  dead?' 

*  The  word  of  my  lord,*  replied 
Doubor,  '  was  pieffing,  an  1  thy  flrwe 
'  hafted  to  obey  thy  command  j  bijt 
'  being  recalled  fo  fuddenly  by  thy 
'  guards,  I  flopped  the  flaves  wfyo  drevy 

*  the   bow-ftring,   and   Sndak  on   his 
'  knees  expects  his  doubtful  fyte*' 

'  Then  all  is  well,'  repjied  Amu- 
rath, *  for  I  mean  not,  Doubor,  to  de- 
'  ftroy  the  doating  wretch,  through 

*  whom  alone  (luch  has  been  thy  ma- 
'  ftei's  folly)  muft  Amurath  hope  to 

*  reach  Kalafrade's  beauties..' 

'  Alas,'  replied  Doubor  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs,  f  thy  flaye  doth,  oft  re- 

*  fleft  upon  the  oath  which  robs  my 
«  fultan  of  the  haughty  fair-one.' 

4  Yet,  Dqubor,  think  not,'  conti- 
nued Amurath,  '  that,  chriftian-like, 

*  I  mean  to  break  my  faith,  where  in- 
'  terelt  or  occafion  tempt:   no,  J  have 
«  bound  this  happy  and  luxurious  $a- 

*  dnk    to   draw    his  own    deftru&ion 

*  from  the  fountains  of  oblivion;  and 
«  now,  if  he  fail  to  execute  the  vow, 
«  his  life  is  juftly  forfeit,   and  JCalaf- 
f  rade  at  our  own  difpofal.     Where* 


*  fore,  Doubor,  let  a  (hip  be  prepare^ 
'to  convey  him  to  that  diftant  ifland 
f  where  the  waters  of  oblivion  are  con- 

*  cealed.' 

4  I^ord  of  the  Othman  race,'  anfwer- 
ed  Poubor,  '  I  fhall  halte  to  obey  thy 
'  will;  neverthelefs,  if  the  weaknels 
'  of  Doubor's  underltanding  rnight  be 

*  permitted  to  unfold  itfelr  in  the  fight 
'  of  my  prince,  I  would  wifh  my  lord 

*  appointed  ibmeoneon  whomhemigh$ 
'  depend,  as  matter  of  the  fljip  in  which 
'  the  rebel  Sadak  fails.     For  well  thou 
?  knowert,  mighty  father  of  inurTulinen, 

*  that  Sadak  is  beloved  in  the  army, 
'  and  the  admirals  of  the  fleet  look  on 
«  him  with  partial  eyes.     Was  it  not, 

*  O  light  of  the  world,  in  the  infurrec- 

*  tion  of  jannifaries,  in  the  month  of 
'  Muharrdm,  that  Sadak  only  was  fuf- 
«  ficient  to  appeafe  the  tumult.  He  then 
'  was  faithful  to  his  lord;  but  now  he 

*  leaves  Kalafrade  in  thy  ppfleflion,  J 
'  fear  his  fierce  unconquerable  foul  may 
«  eah'Iy  be  led  afide  from  his  obedience.' 

*  Then,  Doubor/  anfwered  Amu- 
rath, «  ;ft  him  perifh;  for  I  will  bear 
'  no  rival  in  my  power,  or  in  my  iove; 
'  yet  lureiy,  Doubor,  the  foul  of  Sa- 
?  d*k  wijl  not  break  through  thofc 
'  bonds  :ns  faith  hath,  formed ;  ere  to- 
'  morrovv  §  iun  nt-w  gilds  the  Heile- 
'  fpon^:,  hi«^  vow  muit  urge  him  to  de- 
«  part/ 

"'  True,  pripce  of  the  faithful,'  an- 
fwered Douborj  '  nor  need  you  fear 

*  a    rival   in    tins   Sadak,    whole  pale 
'  glimmering  glories  are  enlivened  only 
'  by  the  favour  of  Amurath.' 

'  Well   then,'    replied    the   fultan, 

*  fince  his  courage  13  nece'flaw  for  our 
'  repofe,  to  your  care,  faithful  eunuch, 

*  I   commit   him;   ami    let   him    hafte 
'  away,  for  Amurath^  love  ill  brooks 
'  the  tprtures.  of  lufpenfe.' 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  hailed  to 
obey  the  command  of  Amurath;  and 
returning  to  the  dungeon  where  Sadak. 
expe&ed  th.e  end  of  his  fate,  he  ordered 
the  mutes  to  releale  him. 

Sadak,  amazed  at  the  order  of  Dou- 
bor, arole;  and  the  mutes  having  re- 
leafed  him,  retired. 

«  Sadak/  faid  Doubor,  as  the  mutes 
retired,  *  behold  the  meffehger  of  thy 
'  fultan's  mercy,  who  fpares  thy  for- 
'  feit  life,  becaufe  thy  vow  hath  dedi- 
«  cated  it  to  thy  matter's  fervice!' 

«  Jf  by  thy  mafter's  gift  alone,  O 
<  treacherous 
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f  trcacherou*  eunuch,  I  am  to  poflefs 
«  my  life,*  faid  Sadak  fternly, « he  ferids 

•  his  mercy  td  a  thanklefs  (lave.  Mer- 

•  cy!  darfe  the  tyrant  thus  miicall  the 

•  malice  of  his  heart  ?     Is  it  mercy, 
4  then,  to  defile  my  better  life,  and  fend 

•  the  poor  remainder  an  odt-caft  vaga- 
4  bond  upon  a  pander's  errand.     Go* 

•  obfequious   eunuch,    return   to   thy 

•  proud  pampered  mafter,  and  tell  hirn 
4  Sadak  wants  not  his  life  upon  fiich 

•  flavifli  terms.* 

«  Alas!  unfortunate  Sadak,*  anfwef- 
td  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  •  what  will 

•  the  big  word  avail  thee  !    When  A- 

•  murath  perceives  thdt  you  mean  not 
4  to  execute  the  vow  you  have  made, 
'  he  will  hold  himfelf  no  longer  bound 

by  that  oath  the  duteous  Kalafrade 
has  extorted  from  him.* 
4  Slave,*  returned  Sadak,  '  I  under- 
ftand  thee  not}   there  is  a  mew  of 
friendfliip  in  thy  fpeech,  and  yet  me- 
thinks  I  have  more  to  fear  when  the 
wily  ferpent  glides  befids  me,  than 
when  his  angry  hifs  timely  proclaims 
a  generous  defiance.* 
4  The  friendfhip  of  humanity**  faid 
Doubor  coolly,  *  I  owe  to  allj  nor  is 
'  my  heart  fufficiently  revengeful,  even 
'  to  crufti   the  ungrateful  adder  that 

*  ftings  me  while  I  cheriftl  him.     But, 
4  Sadak,  I  mean  not  to  gall  thee  with 

*  reproach,  but  as  a  friend  advife  thee 

*  to  fubmit,  where  fubmiflion  only  can 

*  yield  thee  hopes  of  comfort.* 

'  Friendly  Doubor,'  anfwered  Sa- 
dak paufing,  *  I  fubmitj  but  the  time 

*  prefcribed  is  nearelapfed.* 

4  Fear  not,'  anfwered  Doubor;  '  al- 

*  ready  orders  are  given  to  equip  you  j 

*  and  ere  night  you  mall  be  conveyed 

*  to  one  of  the  Othman  (hips,  with  an 
4  able  Commander  to  fteer  you  to  the 

*  deftined  fpot.   But  I  can  fay  no  more ; 
'  Amurath  expects  your  anfwer,  and  I 
4  hafte  to  proclaim  your  obediehce.* 

Sadak  now  began  to  relentj  and  he 
accufed  his  heart  in  fu  ("peeling  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs. 
But  Doubor  was  fled,  and  Sadak  left 
alone  in  the  dungeon  of  the  feraglio. 

4  OAlla!'  faid  the  wretched  Sadak, 
«  to  thy  all-juft  protection  I  commit 

*  my  faithful  Kalafrade;  thou,  who 
4  oVer-rtileft  the  princes  of  the  world, 

*  c»nft  fecure  her  in  the  fiery  trial:  re- 

*  lying  on  thy  arm,  (he  (hall  ftand  as 
4  the  water- fowl  on  the  rock,  and  fee 


4  trie  ttmpertuous  billows  of  the  ocean 
4  fpend  their  v*in  force  beneath  her, 
*  unable  to  wafh  with  their  rude  waves 
4  the  furface  of  her  dwelling-place.* 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  having  de- 
clared to  Amurath  the  obedience  of 
Sadak,  waited  t-11  the  evening;  when 
entering  the  dungeon  with  the  guard* 
of  the  feraglio,  they  conveyed  Sadak 
through  the  water-gate,  to  the  /hip 
which  was  prepared  to  fail  in  queft  of 
the  waters  of  oblivion;  neither  had  the 
noble  Sadak,  by  reafon  of  the  attend* 
ant  guards,  any  opportunity  of  expref- 
fing  his  gratitude  to  Doubor  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs. 

As  foon  as  Sadak  was  embarked* 
the  (hip  let  fail,  and  the  noble  fon  of 
Elar  found  that  the  captain  of  the  (hip 
was  a  chriftian  renegade;  for  Doubor 
had  in  vain  fought  after  one  of  his  owrt 
nation  who  was  fufficiently  (killed  in 
navigation  to  perform  the  voyage. 

For  feveral  days  the  (hip  ran  fwiftly 
before  the  wind,  and  hurried  the  un- 
fortunate Sadak  from  the  place  of  hit 
beloved,  as  the  vulture  bears  in  his  ta- 
lons the  panting  lamb  from  it's  mo- 
ther's teats. 

But  thefe  winds  were  after  a  fhort 
time  fucceeded  by  a  calm,  in  which,  be- 
ing detained  from  their  purpofe,  and  a 
fmall  gale  afterward  arifmg,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  veflel  put  into  the  ifland  of 
Serfu,  and  there  continued  for  twd 
months,  neither  fuffering  his  men  to 
land,  nor  permitting  the  natives  to  en- 
ter his  (hip. 

Sadak,  though  aftonimect  at  the  be- 
haviour of  Gehari,  the  captain,  yet  at- 
tempted not  to  leave  the  (hip,  butfpent 
his  time  chiefly  in  folitude  and  coni 
templation. 

A  fmall  veffel  arriving  from  Gori- 
ftantinople*  at  length  brought  the  cap- 
tain the  orders  he  expected;  and  the 
wind  being  favourable,  he  hoifted  his 
fails*  and  fleered  for  the  Atlantic^ 
ocean. 

And  now  they  were  paffing  the  ifland 
of  Kirigou,  when  a  (torm  arofe,  and* 
after  many  days  buffetting  againft  the 
wind,  obliged  them  to  fail  into  the  bay 
which  embofoms  the  city  of  Koran. 

It  was  in  vain  the  citizens  made  fignt 
for  the  (hip  to  fteer  away  from  their 
port;  the  fwelling  ocean,  and  the  fierce 
winds  united,  drove  them  precipitately 
on  the  beach,  and  every  one  being  ter- 
rified 
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rified  with  the  ftorrn,  they  haltened  bn 
fhore,  leaving  the  fhip  at  anchor  near 
the  beach. 

'  Unhappy  mariners/  faid.  an  aged 
citizen  to  them,  as  tliey  Balked  up  the 
beauh,  '  }ou  have  -eicaped  tlie  womb 
'  of  the  tea,  to  be  buried  in  this  con- 
•  tagious  city/ 

The  mariners  hung  down  their  heads 
at  this  dreadful  declaration,  and  Sadak 
J>erceived  that  the  plague  was  raging  in 
the  city  of  Koron. 

The  captain*  whofe  Mahometan 
name  was  Gehari)  ordered  his  crew  to 
feize  on  Sadakj  at  the  fame  time  fend- 
ing notice  to  the  governor  of  the  city, 
that  he  bore  the  cormniffion  of  Amu- 
rath,  and  had  a  ftate-prifoner  under  his 
care. 

Sadak  was  amazed  at  the  captain's 
bdiaviour,  for  he  knew  not  before  that 
he  WPS  looked  upon  as  a  prifoner,  or 
that  Gehari  had  any  command  over 
him. 

'  My  lord,'  faid  Gehaii,  *  be  not 
alarmed,  I  have  no  commifllon  to 
treat  you  ill,  and  if  I  had,  your  noble 
behaviour  would  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  it;  only  I  was  commanded, 
if  poffible,  not  to  land  in  the  Oihman 
empire,  and  if  necefTity  drove  me 
afhore,  I  was  to  look  upon  you  as' 
my  prifoner.' 

*  Geharij*  faid  Sadak,  *  ufe  me  as 
you  pleafe;  you  have  the  commifTion 
of  my  prince,  before  whofe  lawful 
will  I  (hall  ever  proftrate  my  obedient 
fpirit.' 

ft  was  happy  for  Gehari  that  his 
ptiibner  was  of  a  noble  temper 5  for 
fuch  was  the  confufion  of  the  city,  thnt 
the  governor  had  neither  guard  nor  au- 
thority among  his  miferable  fubjecls. 

.'  Alas!'- faid  Gehari  to  Sadak,  as 
they  entered  the  city,  '  to  boaft  a  power 
'  over  you  here,  were  to  carry  human 
e  vanity  even  beyond  the  grave.  Death 
'  and  deftruclion  are  the  rulers  of  Ko- 
'  ron,  and  defolation  tyrannizes  over 
«  the  children  of  Alia.' 

'  Not  fo,  noble  Gehari,'  anfwered 
Sadak,  *  ihou  haft  yet  but  a  chriltian's 
*  .faith,  or  thoti  wouldft  learn  to  ac- 
'  knowledge  AHa  the  father  of  his  chil- 
'  dren,  even  in  the  grave  of  death.  His 
'  hand,  O  Gehari,  is  on  the  famine  art! 
'  the  plague;  where  he  fufters,  tluy 
'  fpread  the  dark  wings  of  fate,  ar.d 
'  where  he  flops,  the  mighty 


fall  appeafed.  But  let  us  boldly  en  ter" 
thcfe  gates  of  ikknefs,  and  while  we 
have  Itfen'jth,  adminiller  to  thole  over 
•whom    the   dark   fiend   hath   thrown 
the  purple  mantle  of  contagion. ' 
The    manners,     animated    by     the 
words  and  the  exampJe  of  Sadak,  boldly 
entered  the  city  of  Koron;  and  while 
the   ghaltly  inhabitants   fat   trembling 
and  inactive  in  their  houfes,  Sadak  and 
his   companions  excrcifed  the  compaf- 
fionate  offices  of  humanity  on  the  mi- 
ferable objecls  that  furrounded  them. 
But  his  laborious  and  dangerous  em- 
ployment foon  overwhelmed  the  noble 
Sadak,  and   he  found    the  plague  had 
feized  ins  dillempered  blood. 

Liftlcfs,  and  unable  to  ferve  others 
or  to  help  himlelf,  the  wretched  fon  of 
Elar  fell  between  two  carcafes,  to  pre- 
ftrve  whom  his  utrnort  endeavours  had 
proved  nbor'ive. 

The  miieries  that  fucceetled,  nature 
kindly  hid  from  his  remembrance;  the 
diforder  pofltffed  his  brain,  and  he  lay 
entranced  on  the  ground  in  the  ftreets 
of  K.'  ron. 

After  two  days  he  arofe  from  the 
ground,  his  knees  tottering  with  the 
weight  of  his  emaciated  body;  he  caft 
his  hollow  eyes  around  him,  and  on 
every  fuie  law  the  difmal  marks  of  the 
all-de(lru£live  plague. 

But  what  engaged  his  chief  atten- 
tion were  two  youths^  who  were  kneel- 
ing oil  the  ginund  befide  an  aged  body, 
which  was  juft  fending  forth  his  la'lt 
peliiferous  breath,  as  a  deadly  legacy 
between  his  children,  Their  pious 
tears,  and  their  duteous  attention  to 
the  expiring  fage, .mixed  with  a  fub- 
mifllve  refignntion  to  the  will  of  Allay 
fliuck  the  foul  of  Sadak,  long  before 
he  perceived  \\izy  weie  the  fons  of  his 
ftrength,  who  were  po forming  the  latfe 
fad  offices  to  M-  piki  the  father  of  K  i- 
lafj-ade. 

«  My  children,    my    duteous   chil- 

'  dren,'    laid     the    enervated     Sad'k* 

crawling  with  trembling  limbs  to  thur 

aiTilhmce,  *  may  Alia  biffs  your  pioirtf 

caiej  you  are  indeed  tiie  ions  ot  Sa- 

. 

ami  your  fatl.tr  is  better  ple::ii_d  : 
you  ti»ii3  r.i°iive  in  thir;  vule  of  death^ 
tlian   crowned   with   the  tonqudl  of 
unnumbejcd  t 

The  r.iioiiifiiiKL'iu  of  Codan  and 
AhuJ,  at  the  fj^hlof  thur  fathtr,  did 

not 
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not  prevent  their  attendance  on  the  dy- 
ing Mepiki;  they  doled  the  eyes  of 
their  departing  friend  with  pious  tears, 
and  embraced  with  reverence  the  dead 
body  or  their  honoured  anceftor. 

The  foul  of Sidak  was  overcome  by 
the  piety  .  f  his  children,  and  he  whom 
embattled  armies  could  not  move  from 
his  poll,  became  the  tender  victim  of 
paternal  affection. 

Codan  an«l  Ahud  perceiving  their 
father  fainting,  ran  to  his  aflittance  ; 
new  cares  fucceeded  to  increafe  their 
affliction,  and  the  dying  groans  of  Me- 
piki wereicarce  remembered,  while  Sa- 
dak  continued  to  faint  in  the  arms  of 
his  cbifdren. 

*  Thanks,    gentle    Codan — thanks, 
'  tender  Ahud 5'  laid  Sadak  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  he  arofe  from  the  bondage  of 
weaknefs;    *  though  nature  is  exhaull- 
'  ed,  my  foul  is  revived   by  the  beha- 
'   viour  of  my  Ions,  and  Sadak  rejoices 

<  to  fee    the'  tendernefs   of  Kalafrade 
'  triumphant  over  thy  father's  fierce- 

<  nefs.' 

«  Fountain  of  our  life,  and  leader  of 
1  our  thoughts,'  anfvrered  Codan,  'thy 

*  children  lift  up  their  hearts  to  Alia, 
'  and  blefs  him  for  the  comforts  he  has 
'  given  us  in  this  fcene  of  terrors.' 

*  Ah,  my  fons,'   faid  Sadak,    *  why 

*  mould  I  complain  of  bodily  weak- 
'  nefs,  when  the  weaknefs  of  my  mind 
'  is  fuperior;  unfatisfied  with  the  pre- 
'  fence  of  my  children,  I  burn  to  know 
«  what  ftrange  fatality  has  brought  you 
'  to  the  city  of  Koron  ?' 

*  Author   of  our  being,'   anfwered 
Ahud,    «  thy   children  have  not  been 
'  exempt  from  the  misfortunes  of  their 
'  parents.     Soon  after  our  father  left 
'  us  under  the  protection  of  the  affec- 
'  tionate  Mepiki,  a  flave  haftened  to- 
«  ward   the  hut  whither  thy  offspring 
'  had    retired    from   the  rage   of  the 
«  flame. 

"  Aged  Mepiki,"  faid  the  flave,  «'  re- 
"  tire  with  the  children  of  Sadak,  for 
**  behold  the  royal  jannifaries  are  ad- 
"  vancing,  and  Amurath  hath  com- 
"  manded  the  progeny  of  Sadak  to  be 
'*  brought  before  him." 

*  Our  aged   parent  wrung  his  hands 
'  at  the  relation  of  the  flave;  the  jan- 

*  nifaries   were  in   fight,    and    Codan 

*  and  myfelf  only  with  thy  father  Me- 

*  piki. 

*«  Alas,"  faid  the  parent  of  our  fco- 


noured  mother  Kalafrade,  "  five  of 
my  daughter's  children  are  with  the 
eunuchs  at  the  extremity  of  the  gar- 
den,  and  to  us  there  are  little  hopes 
of  flight,  to  them  is  the  certainty  of 
condemnation." 

"  Venerable  fire,"  anfwered  the  flave, 
it  will  be  vain  to  attempt  the  refcuc 
of  thofe  who  are  abfent  from  my 
lordj  but  if  you  and  the  children  of 
Sadak  will  follow  me  into  the  foreft 
that  overfhadows  the  village,  I  will 
engage  to  lead  you  in  fafety  from  the 
malice  of  your  purfuers." 
"  Lead  me,  then,"  replied  our  fire 
Mepiki,  "  lead  me,  faithful  flave, 
from  the  tyranny  of  Amurath!  For 
myfelf,  indeed,  it  little  matters  whe- 
ther  I  perifh  by  age,  or  by  the  fword, 
but  thefe  may  live  to  revenge  the 
blood  of  their  anceftors.'* 

*  Thus  faying,  Mepiki  leaned  on  the 
flavej  and  Codan  and  mylelf  drawing 
our  fcymitars,  we  ifTued  forth,  and 
covered  ourfelves  from  the  fight  of 
the  jannifaries  among  the  cedars  of 
theforefh 

*  Here  we  continued  till  night,  when, 
the  faithful  flave  befought  us  to  fol- 
low  him  through  the  foreft,  to  a  town 
about  four  leagues  from  the  habita- 
tion  of  Mepiki. 

'  Thinking  ourfelves  too  near  the 
arm  of  Amurath,  we  departed  thence 
the  following  night  to  Barebo,  and 
there  continued,  till  a  veflTel  which  was 
trading  to  Ifmir  took  us  on  board, 
and  carried  us  to  that  pride  of  Afia. 
'  We  continued  in  Ifmir  but  a  few 
days;  the  plague  broke  out  in  the 
fuburbs,  and  raged  with  fuch  vio- 
lence,  that  Mepiki  refolved  to  em- 
bark  in  the  firlt  veffel  that  left  the 
city  of  Ifmir. 

'  This  happened  to  be  a  merchant's 
floop  bound  for  Koron,  in  which  we 
came  with  favourablegales,  a>id  land-, 
ed  not  long  fince  in  this  miferable 
city. 

*  The  mariners  who  came  with  us 
efcaped  not  the  peitilence,  although 
they  had  left  the  city  of  Ifmirj  they 
were  feized   with   the    contagion    as 
foon  as  they  landed,  and  the  diforder 
raged  with   fuch    violence,   that    ere 
half  the  moou  was  elapfed,  the  whole 
Clty  groaned  under  it's  wretched  in- 
fluence. 

•The  aged    Mepiki   for  feme  time 
Z  «  ihut 


Ijri 

«  (hut  himfelf  and  us  up  in  an  inner 

<  apartment,  hoping  to  efcape  the  con- 
'  tagion;  but  when  he  found  the  dead- 

*  ly  diforder  had  feized  him,  he  com- 

*  manded  us  to  cany  him  forth   into 

*  the  open  air,  which,  in  obedience  to 

*  his  will,  we  performed  this    morn- 
4  ing.' 

«  And  have  ye,  my  children,1  faid 
Sadak  nattily,  *  overcome  the  conta- 

*  gion,  or  hath  it  yet  delayed  to  feize 

*  on  your  youthful  frames?' 

<  We  have  hitherto,'  anfwered  Co- 
dan,  '  experienced  a  doubtful  life; 
'  but  feeing  our  parent  has  efcaped 

*  from  the  danger  of  the  plague,  we 

*  (hall  no  longer  accufe  our  itars   of 
'  leading    us    to    the   horrors   of  this 
«  place.' 

«  Son,'  anfwered  Sadak,  «  to  accufe 
'  fate,  is  to  rebel  againft  Alia;  and  no 

*  circumftances  can  juftify  our  impre- 
'  cations,  while  cur  faith  muft  aiture 
'  us,  that  he  is  the  merciful  Governor 

*  of  all  our  fortunes.' 

Codan,  abafhed  at  the  reproof  of 
Sadak,  covered  his  brealt  with  his  de- 
clining head. 

As  Sadak  held  this  converfe  in  the 
defolate  ftreets  of  Koron,  he  perceived 
the  captain  of  the  fliip  drawing  near 
him  ;  but  the  fire  of  his  countenance 
was  extinguished,  gnd  the  lamp  of  life 
glimmered  but  palely  in  the  cheeks  of 
Gehari. 

«  Noble  Gehari,'  faid  Sadak,  turn- 
ing toward  him,  'I  perceive  that  equal 
«  misfortunes  have  oppreffed  us;  yet 
4  in  this  victory  of  the  grave,  how 
'  much  are  we  indebted  to  Alia  for 

*  our  wonderful  efcape!' 

'  That  I  mould  blefs  Alia,'  anfwer- 
ed Gehari,  '  is  not  wonderful,  for  my 
'  enjoyments  will  probably  be  reftored 
"  with  my  life;  but  furely  to  the  much- 
'  injured  Sadak  death  had  been  a  wel- 
«  come  guell  !' 

«  Gehari,'   anfwered    Sadak,    '  it  is 

<  by  the  giacious  Alla's  appointment 
«  that  I  bear  the  ftandard  of  affliction, 
«   in   "hi. -h  port,  if  I  fall,  blefled  be  his 

<  will;  but  while  I  live,  I   mean   not 
'  cowardly  to  lament  my  fituation.' 

'  Well,*  replied  Gehari,  '  doft  thou 
'  unite  the  determinations  of  the  brave 
«  with  the  fuhniitfior.s  of  the  pious  j 
'  nor  are  your  virtues  ufclefs,  for  Amu - 
'  rath  means  to  try  their  utmoft  rtrength, 
'  and  I  come  an  unwilling  flave,  to 
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fie  your  departure  from  the  city  of 

*  Koron/ 

*  If  Gehari  will  point  out  the  means 
'  of  my  departure,'    anfwered    Sadak, 
'  I  am  prepared;  but  fuffer  me  to  take 
'  thefe  my  children,  as  companions  in 

*  my  toils.' 

1  Ah  !'  replied  Gehari,  ftarting,  'are 
'  thefe  the  fons  of  Sadak,  on  whofe 

*  lives  the  fultan  lets  fo  high  a  price? 
'   Now,  Sadak,  teach  me  the  duty  that 
'  I  owe  my  prince,  confident  with  my 
«  friendship  to  thy   noble  nature?    on 

*  pain    of  Amurath's    difpleafure,     is 
'  every  one  who  owns  theOthmnn  fway, 

*  bound  to  di (cover  their  knowledge  of 
'  thy    children;  ar •'.    yet    fooner   lhall 
«  Gehari   perifli,   than  bring   fuch   ex- 
'  quifite  diftrefs   on   Sadak's  generous 
«  fpirit.1 

*  Gehari,'    anfwered  Sadak,    '  obey 

*  thy   prince,    and    let   not   friendfliip 

*  breed  rebellion.' 

«  What,  my  father,'  interrupted  Co- 
dan,  '  will  you  tamely  yield  your  fons 

*  a   prey  to  tyranny?    If  fo,   MtpikTs 

*  life  is  fpent  in  vain;   we  better  had 

*  fallen  with  our  brethren,  beneath  the 
'  fcymitars  of  the  jannifaries,  than  met 
'  at  Koron  with  our  father's  fiiend.' 

*  Codan,'  anfwered   Sadak,   fternly, 
'  it  ill  becomes  the  fucker  to  vie  with 
'  it's  parent  ftock;  as  a  father,  in  tender - 

*  nefs   I  fhould   forget   your  want   of 
'  filial  duty,   but  rebellion,  fon,  fhall 
'  meet  with  Sadak's  curie,  though  his 
'  uplifted    dagger  pierce    his   Codan 's 
'  heart;  and  yet,  my  fon,  I  would  this 
f  mighty    Amurath,    for    whom    the 
'  (laves  of  Othman  live,  did  weigh   in 
'  equal  balance  his  own  impetuous  plea- 
'  lures  and  his  people's  comfort.   Sure- 
'  Jy,  Alia,  thou  gaveft  not  our  lives  to 

*  be  the  tyrant's   fport,   but  didfr  in- 
«  tend  the  ruler  of  the  faithful  fliould 
«  be    his   fubjecls   joy!    If  thou    fhalt 
'  judge   hereafter   the   princes   of  the 
'  earth,  for  every  life  in  wantonnefs  de- 
'  ftroyed,    there   is  not   a    prince  but 
'  gladly    would  exchange    his   nature 

*  with  a  peafant!' 

«  Generous  Sadak,*  faid  Gehari, 
'  difpel  the  gloom  that  overwhelms 
'  thee,  for  Gehari  means  not  to  betray 

*  thy    fons:   the    fpirited   Codan,   and 

*  his   more   fubmiffive  brother,    fhall, 
'  if  it  pleafe  thee,  partake  of  their  fa- 
<  ther's  fortune.     Of  all  our  mariners, 
'  but  feven  have  efcaped  the  plague  j 

'  Codan, 
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Codan,  therefore,  and  Ahud,    (hall 
fupply  the  place  of"  two  of  my  officers, 
and  the  re  It  we  muft  feek  for  in  fome 
neighbouring  port.' 
«  Friendly  Gehari,'  anfwered  Sadak, 
how   (hall  I  repay  thy  generous  fer- 
vices !  permit    us   only  to   hide   the 
corfe  of  our  dear  parent  in  the  earth, 
and  we  will  attend  thy  will.1 
At   thefe    words  Gehari   left  Sadak 
and  his  children^  and  calling  together 
his  Icattered  mariners,  returned  to  the 
fin  p. 

Sadak  in  the  mean  time  a  (lifted  his 
fons  in  their  melancholy  office;  and 
having  covered  up  the  body  of  Mepiki, 
he  led  them  to  the  veflel  which  Gehari 
commanded. 

The  wind  blowing  from  the  land, 
foon  wafted  them  from  the  city  of  Ko- 
ron;  and  Gehari,  unwilling  to  turn  to- 
ward Conftantinople,  failed  to  Medan, 
and  there  recruited  the  number  of  his 
mariners. 

Fiom  Medan,  after  a  tedious  paflage, 
they  reached  the  ifland  of'  Gomerouj 
where  refrelhing  themfelves  a  fiiort 
fpace,  they  Iteered  to  the  fouth,  through 
the  wide  Atlantick,  and  approaching 
toward  the  fun,  they  encountered  the 
fultry  heats  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Sadak,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
fea,  was  not  indolent;  the  day  was  fpent 
in  inftru&ing  his  fons,  and  in  the  night 
he  ftrove  with  manly  courage  to  fur- 
mount  the  oppreffions  of  his  mind, 
which  were  aggravated  by  the  thoughts 
of  Kalafrade's  diftrefs. 

Having  pafled  the  warmer  climates, 
they  drew  near  to  the  cold  regions  of 
the  fouth,  and  Gehari  perceiving  land, 
rteered  his  veflel  toward  the  (hore,  and 
anchored  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  a 
beautiful  ifland. 

Here  they  found  the  bleflings  of 
plenty;  and  the  mariners  quickly  re- 
covering from  the  diforders  of  the  fea, 
were  enabled  to  purfue  the  directions  of 
the  bold  Gehari,  who  ftayed  no  longer 
than  was  neceffary  to  refit  his  veflel  and 
renew  his  (tores. 

From  this  ifland  they  failed  toward 
the  Streights  which  divide  the  Atlantick 
from  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  But  as  they- 
approached  the  land,  the  wind  arofe, 
and  the  fea  beat  in  tempeftuous  billows 
againft  the  veflel  of  Gehari. 

The  mariners  in  vain  pointed  their 
veflel  to  the  weft  3  her  fides  (hook  as 


fearful  of  the  ftorm,  and  the  fhip  ftarted 
from  the  face  of  the  tempeft,  as  the  war- 
horfe  trembles  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Sadak  beheld  the  conflicting  elements 
with  patience  and  calmnefs;  but  Codan 
was  terrified  at  the  black  mountaneous 
ocean,  which  rofe  in  broken  precipices 
ab^ve  the  malts  of  the  (hip. 

As  the  veflel  funk  emboibmed  in  hol- 
low founding  billows,  Co  funk  the  heart 
of  Codan,  and  Sadak  in  vain  attempted 
to  give  to  his  (on  a  courageous  mind. 

*  Is  this  Codan!'  faid  his  father,  as 
he  faw  him  diflblved  in  tears,  and  tremb- 
ling at  his  fate;   *  is  this  the  defcendant 

*  of  Elar,   who  fo  nobly  fupported  the 
'  dying  Mepiki!  Where,  wretched fon, 
'  is   that  undaunted  mind  which  for- 

*  merly  endeared  thee  to  thy  parents  I* 

*  Pardon,  O  Sadak,'  anfwered  Co- 
dan,   'the  mifgivings  of  my  foul;  it  is 
'  not  for  myfelf,  O  parent  of  my  life, 
'  but  for  thee  my  heart  pants,  and  my 
'  (trength  flies  from  me:    was  it  not 
'  fufficient  that  Amurath  bereaved  thee 
'  of  Kalafrade,  without  fending  thee 
'  hither  amidft  conflicting  elements!' 

'  Codan,'  anfwered  Sadak,  'thy  fears 
f  for  me  difcover  a  noble  foul,  and  Sa- 
'  dak  thanks  thee  for  them ;  but  dif- 
'  mils  them  quickly,  Codan.' 

As  Sadak  was  uttering  thefe  words, 
a  tremendous  fwell  broke  over  the  (hip, 
and  the  wave  overwhelmed  both  Sadak 
and  his  fon. 

The  father  inftantly  fecured  himfelf 
by  embracing  a  part  of  the  (hip,  which 
faved  him  from  the  efforts  of  the  wave  } 
but  Codan  became  a  facrifice  to  it's  vio- 
lence, and  was  driven  over  the  fides  of 
the  veflel  into  the  tumultuous  ocean. 

It  was  fome  time  before  Sadak  re- 
covered from  the  confufion  around,  as 
the  fea  had  nearly  (tunned  him  in  it's 
paflage;  but  when  he  found  his  fon  was 
torn  from  him  by  the  fwell,  and  faw 
him  toffed  on  the  billows,  the  undaunt- 
ed Sadak  leaped  forward,  and  was  about 
to  follow,  had  not  Ahud  caught  his 
father  in  his  arms,  and  prevented  his 
intentions. 

«  Wretched  Ahud,'  faid  Sadak  (tern- 
ly,  «  art  thou  jealous  of  Codan's  bet- 
«  ter  (pint,  that  thou  haft  dared  pre* 
'  vent  thy  father  in  refcuing  his  firft- 
'  born  from  the  womb  of  the  fea  ?' 

*  Proteclor  of  thy  children!'  anfwer- 
ed Ahud,    «  forgive  my  prefumption, 
«  and  let  Sadak  be  referved  for  the 
Z  2  «  anni 
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«  arms  of  his  Kalafrade:  Ahud  either 
*  will  deliver  his  brother,  or  perifh  be- 
'  fide  him.' 


THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TALE 
OF  SADAK  AND  KALASRADE. 

^V  replied  Sadak,  preventing 
the  intentions  of  Ahud,  as  his 
fon  ftruggled  to  fiing  himfelf  into  the 
tempeftuous  ocean,  '  I  now  am  fatif- 
'  fied,  and  Sadak,  thy  father,  fliall 
*  reftore  thy  Codan  to  his  brother's 
(  arms." 

In  this  tender  ftruggle  between  Sa- 
dak and  his  ion,  Gehari  advanced,  and 
taking  each  by  the  hand— 

'  Alas,  noble  friend,'  (aid  he,   'will 
ou  increafe  the  misfortunes  of  Ge- 


'  y 
'  h 


arij  the  good  Codan  is  already  the 

*  prey  of  our   boilterous   enemy,   and 

*  will  you  likewife  defert  me  in  this 

*  perilous  ftorm  ?* 

«  We  mean,'  anfwered  Sadak,  ftrug- 
gling,  «  to  refcue  Codan,  the  beloved  of 
4  our  heart.' 

*  Though   I  admire  your  affection,' 
replied   Gehari,    ({till   preventing   the 
purpofe  of    Sadak)    '  yet  I  muft  not 
fuffer  it  to  overpower  your  reafon  ;  to 
facrifice  our  lives  in  madnefs  to  the 
memory  of  our  friend,  is  neither  pru- 
dent nor  courageous;    and    greater 
fortitude  is  exercifed  in  forbearance, 
than  in  the  vehement  fallies  of  dif- 
tempered  paflion.' 
'  The  words   of  Gehari,'  anfwered 
Sadak,    '  are  as  oil  to  the  wounded  on 
the  plain;  and  we  muft  learn,  Ahud, 
to  fubmit,  where  Alia  hath  denied  us 
the  conqueft  of  aught  but  ourfelves  — 
Yes,  Gehari,  to  fee  my  breathlefs  fon 
extended  on  the  wave,  and  yet  ftand 
motionlefs  befide  him,   is  far   more 
difficult,    than    to    feek  his  embrace 
among  the  roarings  of  the  ocean—  but 
Alia,  O  Codan,  is  prefent  with  thee, 
and  Mahomet  hath  taken  charge  of 
thy  duteous  body  j  it  is  we  are  afflict- 
ed by  the  Itorm,  while  thou  art  wafted 
from  thisfcene  of  mifery  to  the  man- 
fions  of  the  faithful.' 
The  gentle  Ahud  yielded  to  the  wife 
dictates  of  his  father,  and  Gehari  pre- 
vailed on  his  friends  to  defilt  from  their 
frantick   purpofe,   as   the   fea   was   fo 
fierce,  that  the  (hip  could  fcarce  bear  the 
billows  that  broke  around  her. 


After  fome  time  the  ftorm  abated, 
and  Gehari  prepared  to  run  through 
the  Streights  into  the  Pacifick  Ocean. 

The  reft  of  the  voyage  pafTed  unin- 
terrupted by  the  wind  or  the  fea  j  but 
the  ferenity  of  the  weather  did  but  ill 
compenfate  to  Sadak  the  lofs  of  his 
firft  born. 

After  fifty  dsys  failing,  Gehari  dif- 
covered  a  great  imoke,  and  in  the  night 
could  diftinguifh  at  adiliance  flames  of 
fire.  Thefe  increafed  every  hour,  and 
fo  greatly  terrified  the  mariners,  that 
Gehari  was  fearful  they  would  rife  up 
againft  him,  and  refufe  to  proceed  in 
their  voyage. 

Nor  were  the  fears  of  Gehari  ground- 
lefs;  for  at  their  nearer  approach,  the 
curling-  foam  of  the  waves  each  night 
appeared  as  liquid  fire,  and  the  ocean 
glowed  like  the  melting  pot  of  the  re- 
finer. The  mariners  aghaft,  viewed 
with  defpair  the  horrid  fcene,  and  the 
fears  which  -were  exprefled  in  their 
countenance  feemed  to  gather  ftrength 
from  the  pale  deadly  light  which  flashed 
on  the  broken  furfaceof  the  fea  beneath 
them. 

Overpowered  by  the  gloomy  terror, 
they  fell  with  their  faces  on  the  deck, 
and  their  captain  in  vain  addrefled  them 
with  alternate  promifes  and  threats. 

Sadak  perceiving  the  diftrefs  of  Ge- 
hari, and  that  their  purpofe  would  prove 
abortive,  if  they  were  fuffered  to  perfift 
in  their  fears,  obtained  from  Gehari  per- 
mifFion  to  arouze  them;  and  with  his 
drawn  fabre,  walking  into' the  midft  of 
the  proftrate  mariners,  he  thus  addreffcd 
their  coward  fpirits. 

'  Sons  of  Mahomet,  and  brethern 
of  the  truth,  why  fall  ye  thus  as  the 
leaves  of  autumn  on  the  fandy  plain  ? 
What  conquering  enemy  cometh  a- 
gainft  you,  whole  terrifying  afp.ec'l 
you  dare  not  behold  ?  Or  what  dan- 
gers are  thefe  which  have  fubdued 
the  foldiers  of  our  prophet  ?  Come 
the  infidels  of  Europe  againft  us;  or 
is  the  all-bartering  Chriftian  arifen 
up  in  arms  to  oppofe  our  pafTage  ?  If 
thefe  were  in  fight,  my  friends  would 
doubtlefs  arife,  and  vindicate  the 
faith  of  MufTulmen;  they  would  ftart 
from  the  (lumbers  of  fear,  and  put 
'  on  the  manly  countenance  of  war. 

*  Shall  then  the  harmlefs  wave  affright 

*  you,  when   in    fportive    gambols   he 
«  imitates  the  brilk  flashes  of  a  livelier 

<  clement? 
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element?  Or  (hall  you,  who  have 
undaunted  feen  the  ocean's  .hollow 
womb,  and  all  it's  watry  caves,  now 
fink,  in  terror  back,  when  the  heavy 
fea  cafts  it's  languid  fmiles  :*pon  you  ? 
Theie,  my  friends,  are  omens  of  our 
fafety,  and  afTure  us  of  fuccefs.  But 
rile,  and  fee  me  pour  this  harmlefs 
lightening  on  my  hands,  and  thank 
our  prophet,  that  in  the  ftarlefs  night 
he  makes  old  ocean  light  \is  on  our 
deftined  courfe/ 

Thus  faying,  the  bold  Sadak  drew 
from  the  furrounding  waves  a  bowl  of 
water,  which  fparkled  as  it  rofe,  and 
poured  on  his  hands:  the  trembling 
mariners  raifed-up  their  fearful  heads, 
and  viewed  with  wonder  the  innocent 
effeft  of  Sadak's  trial,  till  fatisfied  by 
the  experiment,  they  again  ventured  to 
arife,  each  blufhing  at  his  caufelefs 
fear. 

But  a  few  days  failing  again  recalled 
their  fears.  The  ifland  was  now  dif- 
covered,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  an 
huge  mountain,  whofe  fummit  reached 
far  above  the  fleeting  clouds,  where  an 
uncommon  volcano  vomitted  forth  a 
wide  deluge  of  liquid  fire,  which  broke 
forth  from  the  mountain,  with  terrible 
roarings,  and  a  mighty  found,  as  of 
winds  burfting  from  the  deep  caverns  of 
the  earth. 

The  glowing  deluge  defcended  down 
the  mountain  in  a  meet  of  fire,  and  rUfh- 
ing  violently  into  the  fea,  drove  back 
the  affrighted  waves  in  dreadful  hifles 
from  it's  furfacej  and  for  a  long  time 
preferved  it's  fiery  courfe,  beneath  the 
waters  that  foamed  above  it. 

The  countenance  of  Gehari  was  now 
fixed  with  aftonifhment  and  dread,  and 
he  confefled  to  Sadak,  that  he  dared  not 
trull  his  (hip  any  nearer  the  ifland. 

*  Give  me  then,1  anfwered  the  un- 
daunted warrior,  «  a  boat,  and  a  fmall 
'  portion  of  your  provifion,  and  Sadak 
<  will  alone  rjflc  the  dangers  that  fur- 
'  round  the  fountains  of  oblivion/ 

'  No,  my  father,1  anfwered  the  dute- 
ous Ahud,  « there  is  yet  one  left  that  is 
ready  to  (hare  with  thee  the  dangers 
of  this  horrid  place/ 
'  My  fon  Ahud,'  replied  Sadak, 
Codan  is  no  more,  and  the  javelins 
of  Amurath  have  doubtlefs,  ere  this, 
pierced  the  hearts  of  thy  brethren  : 
if  Sadak  perifh,  yet  (hall  his  name 


<  live  in  Ahud,,  and  Kalafrade  (hall 
'  yet  have  one  to  revenge  her  wrongs  I* 

*  It  is  not  revenge  alone,'  anfwered 
Ahud,  «  that  thy  Kalafrade  will  re- 

*  quire  from  her  Ahud:  (he  will  a(k  me 
'  alfo  for  thee,  O  Sadak;  and  when  (he 
'  hears  that  I  refufed  to  (hare  in  my 

*  father's  toils,  (he  will  pour  on  me  the 
'  imprecations  of  an  heart-broken  pa- 
'  rent.1 

«  O  Sadak,*  interrupted  Gehari, 
'  yield  to  the  duteous  voice  of  Ahud, 
'  whofe  prefence  with  thee  may  haply 
'  be  the  means  of  both  your  future 

<  fafety/ 

Sadak  at  length  overcome  by  Ahud 
and  Gehari,  confented,  and  the  unhap- 
py father  and  his  fon  defcended  frora 
the  fide  of  the  (hip  into  the  boat  which 
Gehari  had  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, while  the  captain  and  his  mari- 
ners poured-after  them  the  unavailing 
tears  of  friendfhip  and  companion.  • 

The  boat  was  about  three  leagues 
diftant  from  the  (hore,  when  it  parted 
from  the  (hip,  and  the  wind  blowing 
fair,  Sadak  (leered  it  brifkly  for  the 
ifland  of  the  waters  of  oblivion. 

The  nearer  they  approached,  the 
more  tremendous  looked  the  rocks 
which  furrounded  the  ifland,  againft 
which  the  fea  beat  and  roared,  as  if  it 
drove  -in  vain  for  a  place  whereon  it 
might  reft. 

Being  arrived  within  half  a  league, 
the  boat  ilruck  on  a  quickfand,  and 
Sadak  could  neither  move  it,  nor  would 
the  treacherous  fand  bear  his  weight, 
when  he  attempted  to  wade  forward  on 
it's  furface. 

After  many  fruitlefs  endeavours,  he 
took  feveral  fmall  boards,  which  formed 
the  bottom  floor  of  the  boat,  and  tying 
them  together,  made  two  rafts,  which 
he  laid  on  the  fand,  and  moving  one 
forward,  while  he  flood  on  the  other, 
he  thus  made  fome  fmall  progrefs  to* 
wards  the  ifland. 

But  this  was  an  imperfect  attempt, 
as  the  raft  would  bear  but  one  at  a  time, 
and  Ahud  was  left  an  helplefs  fpec- 
tator  in  the  boat. 

To  conquer  this  difficulty,  Sadak 
returned  again  to  the  boat,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  oars  and  rudder,  he  made 
a  third  raft  j  fo  that  Ahud,  by  follow- 
ing his  father's  fleps,  and  giving  the 
raft  which  he  ftept  from  to  Sadak,  who 

.  went 
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before  him,  they  with  difficulty 
moved  forward  to  the  rocks  that  lur- 
roundc-d  the  waters  of  oblivion. 

The  tide  had  been  feveral  hours  fall- 
ing from  the  rocks,  when  Sadak  arrived 
under  their  prominent  horrors,  and  had 
left  a  narrow  beach,  on  which  he  and 
Aliud  retted  after  their  perilous  jour- 
ney. 

Here  Sadak  and  his  wretched  fon 
recruited  their  wearied  bodies  with  fuch 
refreshment  as  they  had  brought  in 
their  garments  from  the  boat,  which 
though  fcarce  fufficient  for  the  next 
day's  fupport,  was  the  only  means  of 
living  they  could  fee  before  them;  urt- 
lefs  they  mould  be  able  to  fcale  the 
over-hanging  precipices,  whole  heads 
feemed  wrapped  in  the  dark  clouds  that 
were  gathered  around  their  rugged  fum- 
roits. 

Sadak  and  Ahud  having  refrefned 
their  limbs,  arofe  and  went  about  un- 
der the  rocks  in  fearch  of  fome  opening 
which  might  afford  them  an  entrance 
into  the  iiland;  but  ere  they  could  dif- 
cover  any  pafiage,  they  came  in  fight  of 
the  burning  torrent,  and  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  it's  deftructive  influence. 

To  add  to  this  diftrefs,  the  tide  retired 
with  violence  around  them,  and  the 
fweliing  ocean  arofe  on  the  beach,  fo 
that  Sadak  and  his  fon  were  half  covered 
by  the  fea. 

Thus  wretched,  they  waded  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  beach,  till 
Ahud  difcovered  a  fmall  cavern  in  the 
rock,  whofe  bottom  the  tide  had  not 
reached,  when  Sadak  and  his  fon  afcend- 
ed  into  it. 

In  this  gloomy  cavern,  which  drip- 
ped  with  the  fait  tears  of  the  ocean,  they 
obtained  a  few  moments  relief}  but  the 
afcending  fwell  followed  them  ere  long 
into  the  cavern,  and  darning  it's  rude 
waves  againft  them,  drove  them  on  the 
ragged  face  of  the  rock. 

The  tide,  however,  rofe  not  above 
themj  but,  after  a  long  perfecution,  re- 
tired, and  left  them  nearly  exhaulted  by 
it's  rude  buffetings;  and  the  wretched 
father,  and  his  duteous  fon,  overcome 
with  unnatural  toils,  (lumbered  on  the 
fea-weed,  which  the  water  had  left 
them  for  their  miferable  bed. 

Yet  fhort  were  the  (lumbers  of  thefe 
afflifted  Muffulmenj  the  rocks  and  the 
mountains  around  them  were  heaved 
in  the  night  with  dreadful  earthquakes, 


and  the  ifland  trembled  with  the  advett* 
turous  Sadak  and  his  fon,  as  the 
wounded  elephant  /hakes  the  tottering 
turu't  in  the  am. its  of  the  vanquifhed. 

The  fea,  agitated  by  contending 
winds,  *jle  in  wild  fragments  to  the 
cloudsj  and  meteors  gleaming  through 
the  troubled  air,  caft  horrid  light  upon 
the  watry  profound,  where  monrkrs 
riling  on  the  fcattcred  waves  ftirred  up 
a  new  commotion,  and  waged  blooJy 
war  among  themfclves,  increafmg  ftill 
the  terror  of  the  night  with  their  difcor- 
dant  roarings,  which  the  concave  echo- 
ing rocks  again  repeated  j  and,  over  all, 
the  thunders  from  above  joined  in  the 
general  difcord. 

'Ahud,'  laid  Sadak,  ftarting  from 
his  deep,  (as  he  beheld  the  horrid  fcene 
before  him)  '  fuch  would  ail  nature  be, 
'  were  evil  fpirits  matters  of  our  fatej 
'  but  fear  not,  Ahud,  thefe  gloomy 
«  rocks  hide  not  this  disordered  profpeft 
'  from  our  prophet's  fight:  he,  through 
'  the  tumult  looks  on  us,  and  watches 
4  lelt  our  faith lefs  fpirits  fink  from 
'  their  juft  dependence  upon  Alla's 
'  power.' 

'  True,'  anfwered  the  duteous  Ahud, 
'  O  noble  parent  j  and  the  man  whole 

*  righteous  heart  obeys  the  dictates  of 

*  his  God,  may  calmly  view  thefe  de- 
'  folated  fcenes.' 

*  In    us,'   replied    Sadak,    «  whofe 

*  flight  frames  were  formed  to  tremble 

*  at  every   (hock,    thefe   vifions   mud 
'  awaken  fear  and  horror;  but  the  tu- 
'  mults   of  the  whole  ocean,  and  the 
'   crufh  cf  the  wide  earth  itfelf,  would 
'  be  lefs  difguftful  to  the  blefled  Alia, 

*  than    the   rebellious   workings  of  a 

*  wicked  heart,  though  hidden  beneath 

*  the  gay  trappings  of  a   voluptuous 

*  infidel.     A   wicked   foul,   O  Ahud, 
'  is  more  dark  and  tumultuous   than 
'  thefe    horrors   that  furround  us;  yet 
'  often  doth  the  coward  run  with  ter- 

*  ror   from   the    lightning's    flafti,    or 

*  even  from  an  inlecVs  prefence,  when 
'   he  dare  chnifh  in  his  bofom  the  moft 
'  dreadful  of  moniters,  a  difobedient 
'   and  rebellious  fpirit.' 

But  in  the  midlt  of  his  religious  ex- 
prdfions,  the  afflicted  Sadak  could  not 
prevent  fome  fears  that  arofe  in  his 
mind,  when  he  reflected  on  the  expofed 
fuuation  of  his  beloved  Kalafrade ; 
who,  fince  her  lord's  departure  from 
the  ieraglio,  had  itificred  far  greater 

terrorg 
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terrors  from  oppreffion  and  hi  ft,  than 
Sadak  had  experienced  from  contend- 
ing elements. 

For  feveral  days  fhe  was  permitted, 
without  moleftation,  to  moan  the  fate 
of  her  Sadak,  whom  Hie  feared  would 
be  fecretly  deftroyed  by  the  malice  of 
Amurath. 

But  the  wild  Amurath  could  ill  brook 
his  abfence  from  Kalafrade  ;  every  day 
he  fent  for  Doubor,  to  enquire  how  ftie 
bore  the  lofs  of  Sndak;  and  but  for  the 
prudent  inteipofition  of  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  he  would  haveteized  the  fair- 
one  every  hour  with  his  offenlive  felici- 
tation?. 

Doubcr,  who  knew  that  perfecution 
would  rather  inflame,  than  afluage  the 
forrows  of  the  virtuous  Kalafrade, 
framed  daily  fome  new  excufe  to  pre- 
vent the  applications  of  Amurath;  and 
aj  laft,  when  the  monarch  would  be 
no  longer  witheld,  he  went  before,  and 
a  flu  red  Kalafrade  that  Sadak  was  fafe, 
and  on  his  fearch  after  the  waters  of 
oblivion. 

The  prefence  of  Amurath  renewed 
the  forrows  of  Kalafrade;  fhe  looked 
upon  him  as  the  murderer  of  her  be- 
loved, and  all  his  foftnefs  and  eloquence 
met  with  reproof  and  feverity  from  the 
eyes  and  the  heart  of  the  much-injured 
Kalafrade. 

The  proud  Amurath,  vexed  at  his 
ill  fuccefs,  curled  the  faithful  Sadak  j 
and  although  his  oath  prevented  him 
from  executing  the  defires  of  his  heart, 
yet  he  refolved  to  attack  the  fair-one, 
through  thofe  who  were  dearer  to  her 
than  her  own  exiftence. 

Full  of  thefe  refolutions,  he  left  the 
fair  Kalafrade  in  wrathful  hafte,  and 
flew  from  her  prefence,  as  the  enraged 
tyger  fprings  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
valorous  huntfmen. 

Immediate  orders  were  given  to  the 
jannifaries  to  feize  on  the  children  of 
Sadak,  who  were  with  their  grandfire 
Mepiki  on  the  oppofite  fhores  of  Afia. 
But  ere  the  janniiaiies  could  reach  the 
village,  the  two  elder  were  flown  away 
with  the  aged  Mepiki. 

Amurath  in  wrath  curfed  the  jan- 
nifaries  for  their  negleft,  and  ordered 
Doubor  to  difpofe  of  the  five  that 
were  taken  in  the  prifons  of  the  ferag- 
lio. 

The  next  morning  the  malicious 
monarch  appeared  before  Kalafrade, 


and  commanded  her  to  yield  to  his  de- 
fires. 

The  affrighted  Kalafrade,  trufting 
to  the  monarch's  oath,  refttfed  to  com- 
ply; and  Amurath,  enraged,  found  one 
female  in  his  feraglio,  who  thought  her- 
ielf  not  honoured  by  his  lalcivious 
offers. 

Pride  and  fury  pofleflecl  his  foul,  and 
he  commanded  Doubor  to  bring  the 
eldeft  of  Kalafrade's  children  before 
him. 

The  little  innocent  was  dragged  oat 
of  the  dungeon,  and  came  with  tremb- 
ling limbs  into  the  prefence  of  Amu- 
rath. 

*  Doubor,'  faid  the  fultan,  'unfheath' 

*  thy   fcymitar,  and  facrifice  that  ac- 
'  curfed  pledge  of  Sadak's  love  before 

*  my  eyes/ 

The  heart-wounded  Kalafrade,  v;ho 
had  long  been  torn  from  her  children, 
rejoiced  at  the  fight  of  Rachal,  the  elder 
of  her  daughters}  and  the  little  Rachal, 
when  fhe  perceived  her  tender  mother, 
forgot  the  terrors  of  the  dungeon  and 
the  frowns  of  Amurath,  and  ran  from 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  hid  her- 
felf  in  the  folds  of  Kalafrade's  gar- 
ments. 

The  bold  affeclions  of  a  mother  at 
that  inftant  animated  the  tender  Kalaf- 
rade, and  folding  her  daughter  in  her 
arms,  (he  paflionately  'embraced  the 
beauteous  Rachal,  and  bedewed  her  lit- 
tle cheeks  with  maternal  tears. 

The  mighty  Amurath  could  rot 
behold  the  fcene  unmoved}  but  the 
thoughts  that  Sadak  was  the  father  of 
Rachal,  foon  changed  his  breaft  from 
pity  to  malice,  and  the  enraged  monarch 
again  commanded  Doubor  to  lead  forth 
the  little  Rachal  to  inftant  execution. 

At  the  voice  of  Amurath,  the  eyes 
of  Kalafrade  gliftened  with  rage,  and 
fhe  viewed  the  fultan  as  the  lionefs 
darts  forth  indignant  fUfh.es  from  her 
eyes,  when  disturbed  in  the  lonely  ca- 
verns of  the  rocks  by  the  advemurou* 
hind. 

<  Tyrant/  faid  fhe,  *  death  only- 
mall  divide  my  belt-loved  Rachal  from 
thefe  widowed  arms;  though  Sadalc 
might  have  civil  duties  to  (truggle 
with  againft  his  love,  a  mother  knows 
no  fuperior  tie  to  withold  her  from 
fuccouring  thofe  who  were  the  off- 
fpring  of  her  womb,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  her  breaft.' 

*  Doubor/ 
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'  Doubor,'  faid  the  wavering  Amu- 
rath,  '  what  means  this  foolifh  heart 
«  of  mine,  that  dares  not  encounter 

<  with  a  woman's  will !  but,  flave,  thou 

*  well  mayeft  read  thy  matter's  mind; 
'  yet  four  are  left  in  thy  poifeiTion,  thofe 

*  facrifice  to   my  neglected  love,  and 
«  teach  this  fluhborn  beauty  what  (he 

*  owes  to  Amurath  and  her  prince/ 
'Ah,  what  faidft  thou,  tyrant!'  in- 
terrupted the  diiirafted  Kalaii  ade; « (hall 
'  Camir,  the  lovely  image'of  his  father's 

*  ftrength;  /hall  Elphan,  ever  fubmiflive 

*  to  his  mother's  will;  or,  the  fail  Ophu, 
'  pretty  mimick  of  my  playful  actions  5 
«  or  the  lovely  Ifadi,  fweetly  fmiling 
'  when  Kalafrade  fmiles;    (hall  thefe 

*  dear  precious  innocents  bleed  beneath 
'  the  murdering  knife  of  a  flave's  hand  ? 
«  O    righteous  Alia,    who  gave   thefe 

*  pledges  of  my  Sadak's  love,  in  pain- 
«  ful  labours  to  my  arms;  remember 
«  what  I  differed  for  their  lives,  and  let 

<  not  a  vile  wretch  at  once  deftroy,  what 
«  thou  with  many  a  groan  didft  bring 

*  to  light  and  life.* 

'  Art  thou  too  turned  to  ftone,  by 
'  this  wild  woman's  talk,'  faid  Amu- 
rath  to  Doubor,  '  that  like  a  ftricken 

*  hart,   thou   panteft    for  thy  breath? 

*  Slave,  inftantly  retire,  and  bring  the 
«  heads  of  thefe  early  rebels  to  my  fight, 

*  who  ape  fo  foon  the  treacherous  fea- 
«  tures  of  their  father's  crimes.'' 

Dubor,  with  (low  reluctance,  obeying 
his  fultan,  left  the  apartment,  and  went 
with  downcafl  looks,  to  feek  the  chil- 
dren of  Kalafrade  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  feraglio. 

As  foon  as  the  little  Camir  and  El- 
phan law  the  venerable  eunuch  ap- 
jjroach,  they  ran  with  fparkling  eyes; 
arid  feizing  on  his  trembling  hands, 
they  lifted  up  their  fmiling  counte- 
nances, and  told  him  they  were  glad  to 
fee  him,  for  the  black  ill-natured  men 
who  had  watched  them,  had  given  them 
jio  provifion  for  the  day. 

Doubor,  who  had  before  fecretly 
cherifhed  the  little  offspring  of  Kalaf- 
rade, wondered  not  at  the  innocent 
freedom  of  Camir  or  Elphan;  but  the 
good  eunuch's  eyes  ran  down  with  floods 
of  tears,  when  he  beheld  the  fmiling 
countenances  of  thofe  whofe  blood  he 
was  fo  foon  condemned  to  fpill. 

Conquered  by  their  artlefs  love  and 
freedom,  the  tender  Doubor  took  them 
to  his  arms,  and  kiifed  them  with  a 


father's  fondnefs:  then  partly  drawing 
forth  his  fhining  fcymitar,  the  little 
family  of  Kalafrade,  affrighted  at  it's 
glittering  fight,  fled  fwiftly  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  dungeon  ;  and  Doubor, 
overcome  with  friendly  tendernefs  and 
zeal,  thruft  the  cruel  blade  back  again 
into  it's  fcabbard,  and  ftll  to  the  earth, 
unable  to  perform  the  cruel  purpofes  of 
his  mailer's  will. 

While  Doubor  was  thus  employed 
in  the  murky  dungeon,  Amurath  was 
not  lefs  irrefolute  in  the  gilded  apart- 
ments of  Kalafrade;  now  fully  bent 
to  execute  his  rage  on  the  fweet  fmiling 
Rachal,  he  drew  his  crooked  faulchion, 
and  made  up  to  the  wife  of  Sadak, 
when  awed  by'her  maternal  tendernefs, 
the  weapon  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he 
dared  notftrikewhei.e  every  blow  would 
prove  a  wound  to  his  Kalafrade's  peace. 

At  length,  mad  with  his  ineffectual 
toil_,  the  monarch  with  a  frown  boding 
feverity  and  wrath,  broke  fuddenly  from 
the  apartment  of  Kalafrade,  and  beck- 
oning to  fome  mutes  which  flood  at 
the  entrance — 

*  Slaves,'  faid  he,  '  take  that  little 
•'  urchin  from  her  frantick  mother,  and 
4  with  your  griping  hands  calfc  over  her 
«  infant  face  the  rigid  countenance  of 
«  death.' 

The  mutes,  obedient  to  their  royal 
matter's  orders,  battened  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  much-trembling  Kalaf- 
rade, and  regardlefs  of  her  entreaties, 
tore  from  her  ftruggling  arms  her 
daughter  Rachal. 

Thediftracled  Kalafrade  in  vain  caft 
her  fnowy  arms  around  her  beauteous 
daughter;  in  vain  called  on  Alia,  on 
Sadak,  nay,  even  on  Amurath,  to  re- 
lieve her:  the  unmoved  wretches  in 
filent  fteadinefs  purfued  their  cruel  or- 
ders, and  with  their  barbarous  gripe 
left  Rachal  in  the  agonies  of  death  at 
the  feet  of  her  frantick  mother. 

Kalafrade  being  releafed  from  the 
mutes  who  held  her  fart,  while  the  reft 
executed  the  horrid  commands  of  Amu- 
rath, fprang  toward  the  expiring  in- 
fant, and  kneeling  on  the  ground,  flic 
took  the  ftruggling  Rachal  in  her  arms, 
and  prefled  her  to  her  panting  brcaft; 
then  lifting  up  her  languishing  eyes, 
wearied  with  many  a  fruitlefs  tear— 

'  O  prophet,  holy  prophet,'  faid  the 
diftrafted  fair- one,  *  look  clown  on  all 
<  a  mother's  anxious  love,  and  fpare 

«  my 
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«  my  Rachal!    fpare  her,   prophet  of 
«  thejuft!' 

After  which,  wildly  folding  her  in 
her  arms,  the  referable  mother  poured 
on  her Jivid  face  the  copious  (beams  of 
forrow,  and  with  a  figh  that  might  have 
pierced  even  the  heart  of  Amurath,  me 
cried,  'Ah,  Rachal!  Rachal!  Heaven 
«  fpare  thee  T 

Buried  in  tear?,  and  fobbing  over 
her  child,  Doubor,  with  a  pale  face  an4 
bloody  hands,  entered  before  her  j  and 
while  the  faithful  eunuch  (trove  to  utter 
his  melancholy  tale,  he  faw  the  afflicted 
mourner  hanging  over  her  expiring  in- 
fant. 

At  fuch  a  woeful  fight,  pity  touched 
his  aged  breaft,  and  the  venerable  eu- 
nuch hafted  to  her  affiftance,  with  all  a 
father's  foft  affe&ion.. 

«  Wretched,  miferable,  and  afflicled 
fair-one!'  faid  the  trembling  eunuch, 
what  fata!  grief  has  feized  thy  heart  ? 
Ah,'  faid  he,  looking  on  the  diftorted 
eatures  of  the  innocent  Rachal,  '  what 
rude  murdering  fiend  hath  fpoiled 
this  lovely  image  of  Kalafrade's  beau- 
ties?' 

Kilafrade,  whofe  eyes  were  dim  with 
grief,  faw  not  the  eunuch'  till  he  came 
up  to  her,  and  poured  his  lamentations 
over  her  wretched  infant}  but  as  the 
fair-one  eyed  his  bloody  hands,  about 
to  take  her  Rachal  from  her  arms— 

'Bloody  and  relentlefs  villain,'  faid 
flie,  '.  avaunt!  thou  (halt  not  feaft  upon 
«  my  Rachal's  flefh!'  Then  recollea- 
ing  herfelf,  <  God  of  the  faithful,'  faid 
(he,  '  it  is  the  murderous  eunuch, 
ftained  with  my  children's  blood  1 
Steel -hearted  executioner,  haft  thou 
eaten  the  hearts  of  Camir  and  his 
brethren?  but  thou  (halt  not  bereave 
me  of  my  RachaJ's  heart.' 
*  My  much-honoured  Kalafrade,' 
faid  the  affrighted  eunuch,  '  I  have 
'  no  orders  to  bereave  thee  of  thy  beau- 
f  teous  Rachal;  1  came  here,  feeking 

•  Amurath,    my   lord}    but    whatever 
r  misfortune   has  befallen   thy    child, 
«  Doubor  will  gladly  remedy  the  evil/ 

«  What,  officious  eunuch,'  faid  the 
hafty  Kalafrade,  «  hsft  thou  deftroyed, 

•  and  canft  thou  alfo  mock  my  griefs  ? 
«  Full   well  thou    knoweft  the  bloody 
<  Orders  of  thy  matter's  heart,   four  of 
'  my  babes  thy  murderous  hands  have 

•  ftolen  for   ever  from  my  light  j  their 
«  bodies  are  now  perhaps  call  forth  the 


«  portion  of  fome  ravenous  animal,  not 

*  naif  fo  fell  in  heart,  as  thou  and  A- 
'  murath. — O  my  Children,  is  the  deaf 
1  flcfh  I  have  fo  often  printed    vith  a 

*  fond  mother's  kif>,  now  torn  between 
'  the   fangs    of  a   mercilefs    beaft,   or 

*  trodden  under  the  feet  of  bla  k  un- 
'  feeling  Hive*! — O  prcyhet,  _f-jva  m« 

*  from   the  pangs  of  fuch   heart-riven 
'  thoughts!* 

*  The  righteous  Alia  knoweth,*  an- 
fwered  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  *how 
'  Douboi's  r.eart  was  rncked  at  Amu- 
f  rath-'s  command  j   but  he.",   Kalai*- 
1  rade,  I  have  no  command  to  hurt  or 
'  to  diftrefsj  and  unlefs  rny  art  deceive 

*  me  much,  I  can  with  eafe  recal  this 

*  tender  infant  into  life  again.* 

*  Juft  reeking  from  the  bloody  fcene, 

*  art  thou  become   an    inftrument    of 
1  life,  deceitful  eunuch! — Ah!  forgive 
'  me,  Doubor!  excellent  Doubor  1'  faid 
fhe,    recollecting   herielf,    «  dial!  thou 
«  not  fay  thou  waulueil  recal  my  deareft 
c  Rachal  into  life  again!  I  will  forgive 
'  thee. — No,'  continued  (he,  pauiing, 
c  I  never  can   forgive  thy  murderous 
'  arms.— Alia,'  faid  fhe,  again  recol- 
lecting  herfelf,    «  diftrafted    with   ten 

*  thoufand  ills,  I  know  not  what  I  ut- 

*  terj  but  thou,  O  Alia,  knoweft  all! 

*  and  not  to  this  bafe  eunuch,  but  to 
4  thee,  I  lift  myexpiringRachal.  Thou, 
'Alia,  canft  call  a  bjefling  from  his 
'  bloody  hands;  and  raile  my  child  to 
'  life,  through   him  who  has  already 
t  fcattered  fourfold   death    amon^  my 
«  Sadak's  lovely  ofFspringP 

The  patient  Doubor  heard  with  deep 
anguT(h  of  heart,  the  wild  and  awful 
ejaculations  of  the  miferable  Kalafrade; 
yet  unwilling  to  lofe  a  moment,  he  an- 
fwereti  not,  but  pulling  out  a  p  lial 
from  the  folds  of  his  garments,  he 
poured  fome  of  it's  contents  into  the 
mouth  of  the  gafping  Rachal. 

The  powerful  medicine  v  rousht  a 
qxiick  change  in  little  Rachal's  frame; 
the  ftrong  convulfion  ceafed,  and  the 
reviving  female  opened  it's  blue  eyes, 
which  f'parkled  with  returning  nfe,  like 
the  morning  (tar. 

As  the  eves  of  Rachal  brightened, 
fo  fhflied  with  new  life  and  i'pirit  the 
watery  eye-lids  of  the  fond  K*lalri<lei 
and  much  her  full  heart  me:;ut  LO  fay, 
wlifn  a  mute  abruptly  entered,  and  com- 
manded Doubov  inltautiy  to  atttud  hi» 
lord. 

A  a  Doubor, 
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Doubor,  leaving  the  apartments, 
found  the  feraglio  in  confufion.  The 
rebel  jannifaries  proclaimed  aloud  in  the 
courts  the  tyranny  of  Amurath,  and 
their  leaders  demanded  the  brave  Sadak 
at  the  hands  of  their  monarch. 

Amnrath,  fearful  of  their  rage,  fent 
for  his  faithful  Doubor  to  appeale  their 
clamour;  and  when  he  faw  the  eunuch 
enter  before  him  with  bloody  hands, 
his  confcience  darkened  every  hope  of 
fafety,  as  the  black  orb  of  nigh',  when 
fhe  fpreads  her  envious  mantle  o'er  the 
face  of  the  fun. 

'  Wafh,  Doubor,  in  the  fea,'  faid 
Am ura th,  «  thofe  murderous  hands} 
and  rather  (lain  the  whole  Propontis 
with  thy  crime,  thin  but  one  drop  of 
blood  appear  to  rob  thy  mafter  of  his 
tottering  throne.  O  Doubor!  Dou- 
bor! '  hat  feas  of  wealth  would  I  not 
pour  forth,  to  gather  up  the  innocent 
blood  thou  haft  this  day  fpilled.  Go 
forth,  good  eunuch,  and  appeafe  thefe 
cbmourous  fpirits;  but  with  thy 
guihy  hand  hide  thy  far  guiltier  heart, 
and  over  all  throw  the  thick  fpecious 
covering  of  deceit;  and,  Doubor,  if 
fuccefs  attend  thy  friendly  caufe,  Sa 
dak  fliall  be  reftored  to  all  his  ho- 
nours and  his  children.  His  chil- 
dren, Doubor,  we  will  forget.  This 
day,  O  prophet,  fave  me  from  de- 
ftruclion,  and  all  my  future  life  be 
thine!' 

Doubor,  in  obedience  to  Amurath, 
endeavouied  to  go  forth  among  the 
tumultuous  jannifaries  j  but  in  their 
rage  they  would  Iuffer  none  to  fpeak, 
tmlels  the  brave  Sadak  was  delivered  to 
them. 

Doubor  returned  with  pale  looks  to 
Amurath's  apartments. 

«  My  lord,'  faid  the  affrighted  eu- 
nuch, '  it  is  vain  to  ftem  the  torrent. 

*  Your  enemies  increafe  each  moment  j 
«  and  unlefs  Sadak  is  delivered  to  them, 
«  they  vow  revenge  on  thee  and  all  thy 

<  (laves.* 

*  Then,  Doubor,*  faid  Amurath 
falling,  '  I  am  loft  indeed;  and  life, 

*  dear  precious  life,  like   a  departing 
'  friend,  will  take  a  ihort  farewel  of 

<  me.' 

<  Glory  of  the  Othman  race!'  an- 
fwered  Douhor,  *  iuffer  not  your  fears 

<  to   interrupt    your  fafety,   but    fend 

<  fome    (lave    among   the    jannifaries, 
«  and  promife,  in  t;  few  hauls,  to  give 


them  Sadak;  in  the  mean  time,  I 
will  remove  thy  bell  effects  thiough 
the  water-gates,  and  we  may  fly  to 
fome  neighbouring  city,  where  thy 
loyal  fubjf-as  (hall  (till  defend  thrir 
ful  tan  againft  thefe  bold  undaunted 
rebels.' 

*  Friendly  Doubor,*  faid  Amurath, 
thy  words  recal  my  finking  fpirits} 
and,  Doubor,  neglect  not  among  my 
mutes  and  flaves  to  carry  fair  Kalaf- 
rade  with  thee.' 

The  honeft  eunuch  fighed  at  his  ma- 
fter's  wonts;  but  in  fiuh  p-rilous  cir- 
cumllances,  he  thought  obedience  was 
a  double  virtue. 

With  the  fair  Kalafrade,  wondering 
at  her  fate,  Doubor  conveyed  the  reviv- 
ing Rachal  to  the  (hoies  of  Afia,  whom 
Amurath  foon  followed,  ciifpruiled  like 
a  mute,  among  the  flaves  of  the  fera- 
glio. 

The  faithful  Doubor  led  the  royal 
family  to  Iznimid,  and  there  proclaim- 
ed the  arrival  of  Amurath,  and  the  re- 
bellion of  the  jannifaries. 

AbdulYaham,  the  governor  of  Izni- 
mid, immediately  afiembled  the  troops 
of  the  province;  and  the  royal  ftandard 
being  difplayed,  the  army  of  Amuraih 
increafed  daily. 

During  thefe  preparations,  Kalaf- 
rade was  confined  in  the  women's 
apartments  of  Abdulraham's  palace, 
and  the  little  Rachal  was  fuffered  to  at- 
tend on  her  wretched  mother. 

The  jannifaries  of  Conftantinople 
having  chofen  the  brave  Boluri  for 
their  general,  after  they  were  apprized 
of  the  departure  of  Amurath,  refolved 
to  march  to  Iznimid  to  attack  the  royal 
troops,  before  they  were  fufficiently 
ihengthened  by  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Governor  Abdulraham  went 
out  to  meet  the  forces  of  Boluri,  but  the 
battle  foon  proved  favourable  to  the  re- 
bels, and  meftengers  arrived  from  the 
defeated  Abdulraham,  advifing  Amu- 
rath to  leave  Iznimid,  and  fly  to  fome 
Other  city, 

Boluri,  elated  by  his  fuccefs,  the  next 
day  marched  to  Iznimid;  but  the  royal 
tyrant  was  fled  to  a  neighbouring  caille, 
with  a  number  of  friends,  who  came 
too  late  to  join  the  forces  of  Abdulra-. 
ham. 

Here,  in  a  place  defended  by  nature, 
the  fultan  and  hi*  farpily  remained  fr- 
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months;  during  which  time,  the 
rebels  were  unable  to  force  the  defen- 
ders of  Amurath  from  their  impreg- 
nable cattle. 

A  long  and  fatiguing  fiege  fucceed- 
ing,  many  of  the  jannifaries  grew  tired 
of  a  war  where  there  were  no  hopes  of 
plunder}  and  Boluri,  fearful  that  A- 
murath  might  recover  all  if  fuffered  to 
depart  from  the  cattle,  would  not  liften 
to  the  advice  of  his  foldiers,  who  wifhed 
him  to  rove  over  the  provinces  of  Afia, 
and  plunder  thofe  who  would  not  ac- 
knowledge his  authority. 

This  mifunderftanding  produced  dif- 
content  in  the  rebel  army,  and  many  of 
the  officers,  feeing  there  was  little  pro- 
fpect  of  plunder  under  Boluri,  fecret- 
Jy  offered  to  give  him  up,  if  Amurath 
would  pardon  his  jannifaiies. 

Amurath  with  great  joy  accepted  the 
unexpected  terms;  Boluri  was  private- 
ly ftrangled  in  his  tent,  and  the  jan- 
nifaries  laid  down  their  -arms  at  the  feet 
of  Amurath. 

The  royal  monarch  being  thus  rein- 
ilated,  forgot  his  obligations  to  thofe 
who  had  betrayed  Boluri,  and  he  com- 
manded the  ringleaders  of  the  rebel 
army  to  be  deftroyed. 

Thus  fccure  from  a  fecond  infur- 
rection,  he  marched  back  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  Conftantinoplej  and 
foon  reducing  the  rebellion  there,  he 
in  a  fliort  time  found  himfelf  re- inflated 
in  the  feraglio  of  his  anceftors. 

But  now,  forgetful  of  his  former 
dangers,  his  heart  beat  with  new  paf- 
fion  for  Kalafradej  and,  fixed  again  on 
his  throne,  he  wondered  that  a  weak 
oath  mould  fo  long  have  witheld  him 
from  the  rapturous  pofieffion. 

Doubor,  apprized  of  his  matter's 
thoughts,  laboured  in  vain  to  prevent 
the  breach  of  his  oath;  and  Amurath 
found,  that  while  his  faithful  flave 
itood  betide  him,  he  mould  ever  meet 
with  an  oppofition  that  he  could  not 
brook. 

To  remove  this  obftacle,  the  vicious 
fultan  ordered  Doubor  to  repair  on  a 
trifling  meffage  to  Iznimid,  refolving  to 
force  Kalafrade  to  his  will,  during  the 
abfence  of  his  officious  eunuch. 

While  thefe  dark  clouds  were  ga- 
thering over  the  miferable  Kalafrade, 
Sadak  and  his  fon  were  the  victims  of 
the  ftormj  beneath  the  rocks  of  the 
ifland  of  Oblivion,  and  on  the  fame 


night  that  Doubor  departed  from  Izni- 
mid,  Ahud  and  his  father  were  buffet* 
ted  by  the  tempefl  and  the  ftorm. 

But  the  piety  of  Sadak,  and  the 
fubmiflion  of  Ahud,  alleviated  in  fome 
meafure  the  dreadful  hours  of  that 
night  of  horrors,  till  day  arofe,  and 
chafed  from  their  eyes  the  gloomy  vi- 
fions  of  the  night?  but  with  the  friend- 
ly day  returned  again  the  unfriendly 
tide,  buffctting  their  bruifed  limbs* 
and  fmothering  them  with  it's  waves* 
as  the  infect  which  preys  upon  the 
plantain-leaf  is  wafhed  by  lolftitiai 
fhowers. 

After  waiting  with  patience  the  re- 
flux of  the  tide  from  their  cavern,  Sa- 
dak, unwilling  to  lofe  the  benefits  of 
the  day,  led  Ahud  out  on  the  narrow 
beach,  while  as  yet  they  were  forced 
to  wade  through  the  feaj  and,  directing 
their  Heps  toward  the  left,  they  endea- 
voured to  farround  that  part  of  the 
ifland  which  was  oppofite  to  the  burn- 
ing torrent. 

This  toilfome  journey,  though  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmoft  difficulty  and 
hazard,  was  yet  as  hopelefs  as  the 
former;  the  black  rocks,  which  had 
been  hollowed  by  the  waves,  hung  in 
rude  arch -work  over  their  heads  each 
ftep  they  took,  and  formed  a  continued 
barrier,  without  any  interruption,  ex- 
cept where  the  fea  broke  inward  in  deep 
eddies,  and  formed  in  the  firTures  of  the 
rock  the  giddy  whirlpool. 

Wearied  with  this  fruitlefs  fearch, 
the  wretched  Sadak  led  his  duteous 
fon  back  to  the  cavern,  before  the  fwell- 
ing  ocean  rofe  again  to  exercife  his  fe- 
verity  on  them 5  and  after  having  en- 
countered it's  fury,  they  gladly  funk 
into  a  repofe,  which  latted  till  the  re- 
turning tide  obliged  them  to  rife. 

But  now  their  provifion  being  ex- 
haufted,  or  fpoiled  by  the  water,  ftill 
feverer  diftrefles  encompafTed  them,  and 
the  miferable  Sadak  beheld  his  fon 
wafted  with  fatigue,  and  overcome  with 
hunger  and  thirlt. 

One  drop  of  wine  yet  remained  in  a 
little  veflel,  which  he  had  fattened  to 
his  fafti;  this  the  tender  parent  offered 
to  pour  on  the  parched  tongue  of  his 
afflicted  Ahud',  and  this  the  duteous 
fon  refufed,  and  with  uplifted  hands 
prefled  the  veflel  toward  his  parent5* 
mouth.  An  affectionate  ftruggle  en- 
fued,  and  the  duties  which  arole  from 
A  a  *  nature 
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nature  prevailed  over  nature;  till  A- 
luid,  receiving  ftrength  from  the  dic- 
tates of  duty,  ftarted  up,  and  before  his 
fatlur  was  aware,  fuddenly  forced  the 
liquor  into  his  mouth  j  then  falling  on 
his  krees  at  his  feet— 

*  Ever-honoured  parent,'  faid  the 
trembling  youth,  *  forgive  the  firft  dif- 
obedience  I  have  pra£Vifed  .ig.iinft 
you;  let  thefe  tottering  limbs  bear 
witncfs  what  tenors  polTtfs  my  foul, 
in  that  I  have  dared  to  exert  my 
ftreng' h  againft  the  author  of  my  be- 
ing. Pardon!  faU  I,  O  father!  ra- 
ther ftrfke  me  to  the  earth  for  my  yre- 
fumption ;  and  cart  from  thy  fight 
thefe  rebel  arms,  which  have  prevailed 
againft  th)  revered  image.* 
«  O  Ahud,  my  Ton!  my  fin!1  faid 
Sadjk,  Hooping,  «  Alia  mall  doubtlefs 
blels  thy  fii-al  prowefs;  thou  halt 
indeed  prevailed,  mod  noble  youth, 
but  th  'U  hift  prevailed  in  duly,  and 
art  :hy  father1.;  fnperior  in  the  tn- 
umpns  of  afftcViori;  yet  how  dear,  O 
my  fon,  fhall  thy  victory  prov;.,  if, 
to  r»dr!  a  few  moments  to  thy  father's 
age,  then  halt  iuffered  ths  fair  blof- 
fon.s  of  thy  own  life  to  wither  and 
i  ?cay !' 

The  words  of  Sadr.k  gave  comfort 
to  the  duteous  foul  of  Ahud,  and  the 
cravings  of  hunger  were  fufpended 
while  he  heard  the  fweet  rewards  of 
his  duteous  labours:  but  (hort  were 
the  plea  fu  res  of  Ahud ;  excefuve  thirft 
parched  up  his  lips,  and  his  fupplicat- 
ing  eyes  looking  upwards  on  Heaven 
and  S  »dak,  exprefled  the  filent  anguifli 
of  his  heart. 

*  To  fee  thee  thus,  O  my  fon,'  faid 
the  di  it  rafted  Sadak,  falling  upon  him, 
is  woife  than  the  death  thou  haft  for 
a  moment  driven  from  me.   Oh,  cruel 
Ahud!  I  will  recal  my  forgivenefs, 
for  thou  haft  robbed  me  of  a  life  far 
dearer  than  my  own/ 
As  Sadak   fpake  thefe   words,   the 
wretched  Ahud,  overcome  by  his  hun- 
ger,   fattened  on    his  own  flefh,    and 
greedily  fucked  the  ifiues  of  his  life; 
which  unnatural  relief  for  a  fhoit  tinje 
fubdued   his  thirft,  and  he  waited  with 
patience,   till  the  tide   permitted  them 
again  to  go  in  i'earch  of  fome  efcape 
fiom  'heir  diftre/Tes. 

Pafling  along  the  narrow  beach,  Sa- 
dak obiei  ved  the  water  pouring  horn  a 
Cmall  fiMurein  the  rocks. 


<  Ahud/  faid  the  miferable  Sadak, 
his  eyes  fparkling  with  the  diltant  hope, 
1  let  us  watch  till  the  tide  turn,  and 
'  obferve  whether  the  water  returns 

*  through  this  filTure  of  the  rocks.' 
Ahud  rejoiced  in  his  father's  hopes, 

and  the  two  defcer.Jants  of  Elar  fat 
waiting  in  filence  on  the  fragments  of 
the  rocks. 

Theconjt-clures  of  Sadak  were  right; 
at  the  return  of  the  tide,  the  waters 
formed  a  whirlpool,  and  were  drawn 
inwards  through  the  fiflurc  of  the 
rocks. 

'  Whatever  be  our  fate/  faid  Sadak, 

*  this  paffage  only  feems  to  promife  us 
'  the  means  of  life;  for  on  this  beach, 
<  ere  two  funs  are  pafled,  we  muft  perifo 

*  by  famine:  wherefore,  Ahud/  con- 
tinued his  tuther  Sadak,  *  let  us  plunge 
«  together  through  this  dark  eddy,  and 
'  either  meet  an  end  to  our  toils,  or  a 
'  reward  to  our  labours/ 

«  Father/  faid  Ahud,  faintly,  *  let 
'  us  not  attempt  together  the  dangers 
'  of  this  whirlpool;  but  as  I  have  lels 
'  means  of  life  remaining  in  me  than 
1  yourfelf,  I  will  firft  explore  the  fc- 

*  crets  of  this  watery  cave/ 

Thus  fpake  the  duteous  Ahud,  not 
expecting  any  relief  from  the  under- 
taking,  but  defiring  to  prolong  the  life 
of  his  honoured  parent. 

Sadak,  hoping  his  fon  might  fuc- 
ceed,  yielded  to  his  entreaties;  and 
Ahud  having  promifed,  if  poMible,  to 
return  with  the  ebbing  tide,  plunged 
into  the  foaming  whirlpool,  and  dilap- 
peared  from  the  light  of  his  anxious 
father. 

For  a  few  moments,  the  heart  of 
Sadak  was  bupyed  up  with  pleafmg 
expectations,  and  he  doubted  not  but 
Ahud  was  already  in  the  land  of  plen- 
ty; but,  as  the  wretched  parent  look- 
ed on  the  foaming  whirlpool,  and  law 
it's  tumultuous  eddies  roll  ungulph- 
ed  beneath  the  rocky  bed  whereon  frc 
flood,  his  weakened  fpirits  funk  with- 
in him,  and  he  cried  out  in  the  ago- 
nies of  defpair,  '  Oh,  Ahud,  my  font 

*  my    fon!     Oh,    treacherous    ocean ! 
'  thou  haft  robbed   me    of  both   my 

•  fons/ 

The  tide  rifing,  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  cavern,  where  the  emaciated 
Sadak  fat  wringing  his  hands,  weeping 
for  his  children,  and  bemoaning  the  fate 
of  his  uulciabk  Kalafrade. 

The 
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The  calls  of  hunger  ?.!fo  increafed 
vith  his  dillrefs,  and  he  cut  the  fan- 
dais  fr.im  his  feet,  and  gnawed  from 

them  a  poor  lifc'eis  futtenance,  till  the    Adiram,  '  I  rejoice  in  thy  fortitude, 
waters  prevailing,  obliged  him  to  com-        and  I  am  happy  in  being  the  mefiin- 

ger  of  thy  comfort;  but,  ere  I  unfold 


male  in  veftments  of  gold  came  forth 
from  it's  furface. 

Righteous  Sidak,1  faid  the  Genius 


bat  their  refilUefs  fury. 

The  mxt  tide,  the  worn-out  Sadak 
returned  to  the  fifTure  in  the  rocks; 
and  although  the  waters  paflkd  out, 
yet  Ahud  appeared  not  on  their  fur- 
face. 

Sadak  now  waited  impatiently  the 
return  of  the  tide,  and  with  the  firft 
wave  that  entered,  in  leaped  the  ad- 
venturous hero  into  the  jaws  ot  the 
whirlpool. 

For  feveral  moments  he  was  hurried 
through  the  rocks,  and  bruifed  and 
wounded  on  all  fides  by  their  rugged 
points,  till  light  appeared  through  the 
waters,  and  he  found  himfelf  in  a  deep 
cave,  furrounded  with  rocks,  and  open 
at  the  top. 

The  rocks  growing  wider  and  wider, 
formed  an  irregular  afcent,  and  with 
fome  difficulty  the  wounded  Sadak 
crawled  upwards,  till  he  had  attained 
to  the  fummit  of  tne  rocks. 

Here  he  found  an  extended  country, 
irregularly  planted  with  fruits  and 
kerbs,  and  plentifully  watered  with 
little  rivulets  gufhing  out  of  many 
parts  of  the  earth. 

As  Sadak  looked  round  on  this  de- 
lightful profpeft,  he  fell  with  his  face 
to  the  earth,  and  faid— 

*  O  Alia!  thy  creature  poureth  forth 
'  his  praifes  towards  thee,  and  the 
*  wretch  whom  thou  haft  blefled,  ador- 
«  eth  thee  for  thy  bounty!' 

As  Sadak  fpake  thefe  words,  the 
pleafant  vifion  faded  from  his  fight, 
and  he  found  himfelf  caft  forth  by  the 
waters  on  the  beach  from  whence  he 
tad  leaped  in  the  morning. 

The  heart  of  the  unfortunate  war- 
rior fell  at  the  fight,  and  the  fpirits  of 
Sadak  were  nearly  overwhelmed  at  the 
unexpected  change. 

1  But,  holdP  faid  the  fubmiflive  Sa- 
dak, *  if  this  change  cometh  through 
my  devotions  to  Alia,  blefled  be  that 
change;  for  Sadak  had  rather  ac- 
knowledge his  God  on  the  barren 
rocks,  than  forget  him  in  the  man- 
fions  of  feftivity.' 

As  Sadak  fpake  thefe  words,  he  per- 
ceived the  eddies  of  the  whirlpool  to 
rife  with  an  unufual  i\vell,  and  a  fe- 


t3  thee  the  wonders  thou  halt  feen, 
permit  me  to  lead  thee  in  fecurity  to 
that  place,  from  whence  fo  lately 
thou  wait  torn  as  a  deeper  from  hi* 
dream/ 

So  fay  ing,  the  waters  ceafed  from  the 
fifiure,  and  the  Genius  and  Sadak  de- 
fcending  into  the  cave,  Shortly  after  at- 
tained to  the  fummit  of  the  rocks, 
where  Sadak  had  before  feen  the  plains 
of  plenty. 

As  Sadak  arrived  on  \  the  plain, 
Now,  'faid  the  Genius  Adiram  to  him, 
arife  and  iaiisfy  thy  exhaufted  nature, 
and  then  I  will  in  limit  thee  in  the 
leflbns  of  our  race.* 
«  But,  firft/  anfwered  Sadak,  «  O 
Genius!  fince  fuch  is  human  weak- 
nefs,  that  even  feeming  good  may- 
be real  mifchief  intended,  let  me  ad- 
drefs  myfelf  to  that  God  in  whom  no 
one  mall  be  deceived  !  for,  if  I  par- 
take of  thefe  viands,  he  firft  whom 
I  ferve  fhall  be  blefled  for  his  boun- 
ties.' 

As  Sadak  fpake  thus,  he  fell  on  the 
earth,  and  laid— 

'  O  Alia!  thy  creature  poureth  forth 
'  his  praifes  toward  thee;  and  the 

*  wretch  whom  thou  haft  blefled,  ador- 

*  eth  thee  for  thy  bounty.' 

*  This  noble  inftance  of  thy  grati- 
'  tude  and  dependance  on  Alia,'  faid 
the  Genius  Adiram,  '  is  even  beyond 

*  my  hopes  of  thee,    O  Sadak,  'thou 
'  highly  beloved  !  To  be  brave  and  du- 

*  teous   when    misfortune  cometh,    is 
'  the  lot  of  many,  but  few  have  for- 
'  titude  to  withftand   temptations    of 
1  pleaiure,  and  the  delufions  of  fecu- 
'  i  ity  :  as  joy  approacheth,  the  knowr- 

*  ledge  of  Alia    vaniflieth    from    the 
'  minds  of  mortals;    and    when   the 

*  prize  is  attained,  the  elated  conqueror 

*  looketh   not  on  him  that  beftoweth 

*  it.    The  deiufions  of  lelf-fufficiency 

*  arife  out  of  eaie,  and  man  looketh  on 
«  the  undeferved  gift,  and  calleth  it  a 
«  reward,  and  the  price  of  his  merit: 

*  but  happy  is  he  who  receiveth  with 
'  thankfulnefs,  and  forgetteth  not,  that 
«  to  Alia  belongeth  the  praiie  and  the 


*  O  bountiful 
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•  O  bountiful  Genius,'  anfwered  Sa- 
«lak,    c  though  jnuch  I  am  fortified  by 

•  thy  religious  dilates,  yet  doth   my 

•  henrt  pant  after  Ahod,  whom  I  have 

•  loft,   and  after  Kalafrade,    whom    I 
4  Jcft  in  a  tyrant's  power.* 

*  As  to  Amid/  anfwered  the  Genius 
Adiram,  *  his  fate  cannot  yet  be  un- 

•  rolled  to   thy   fi^ht  j    and    Kalafrade 

•  ftil!  f offers  for  her  contempt  of  that 
«  life  which  Alia  had  commanded  her 

•  to  prefer ve.   Ah,  poor  Kalafi.ide!  the 

•  bird  of  Adiram  can  no  longer  com- 

•  fort  thee,  and  the  oath  of  a  lawlefs 
'  tyrant,  is  as  a  flaxen  band  around 
«  the  flaming  pile!  But  hafte,  and  pur- 

•  fue  the  waters  of  oblivion,  for  many 

•  dangers  yet  furround  theej  yet  thou 

•  haft  well  learned,  to  be  molt  aware 
'  when-  perils   are  unieen.     Thy   way 
'  is  onward  to  the  flaming  mountain, 
'  in  which  the  waters  are  hidden.* 

'l\e  Genius  Adiram  then  departed 
from  the  fight  of  Ssdak;  ?.nd  after  the 
laborious  vairior  had  finished  his  re- 
parr,  he  walked  onward  toward  the 
burning  mountain. 

The  plain  whereon  he  walked,  led 
him  into  a  deep  valley,  overgrown 
with  bufhes  and  trees,  through  which 
be  broke  with  the  ntmoft  difficulty;  and 
when  unfupponed  by  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  he  fell  into  watery  bogs, 
where  he  had  peiifhed,  but  for  the 
broken  figments  and  boughs  which 
he  had  gathered  to  prevent  his  finking. 

Having  t -.C:d  this  morafs,  he  ar- 
rived at  a  river  which  inn  among  the 
rocks,  whcfe  fource  fprnng  fiom  a  wild 
cataia6l,  which  came  foaming  with  a 
terrible  noife  in  two  divided  torrents 
down  the  rocks. 

fibre  the  aftonifhed  Sadak  flood  look- 
ing on  the  frightful  water-fall,  in  wild 
amaze}  and,  ftunned  with  the  rapid 
dafhing  of  the  torrent,  for  fome  time 
paufed,  unable  to  purfue  his  courfc,  or 
retreat  from  the  diazy  fcene. 

No  way  appeared  topwfue  his  jour- 
r.ev,  urjh'fs  he  dared  venture  up  the 
•  prrcip're,  which  broke  the  two 
cataracts,  aici  divided  the  roarii-^  cur- 
rents fioni  each  other  by  it's  bed  of 
tfone. 

Toward  the  middle  ruck  the  brave 
warrior  crept,  his  nature  trembling  at 
the  bold  determinations  of  his  heart; 
and  although  his  eves  f-Ar?m,  and  his 
imagination  tottered,  yet  the  Iteady  Sa- 


d.ik  feizeil  on  the  rock,  and  arofe  by 
decrees  on  it's  prominent  fragments. 

The  foam  and  the  furf  of  the  neigh- 
bowing  torrents  wafhcd  him  as  he 
arofe,  and  the  noife  of  the  impetuous 
currents  overpowered  him,  fo  that  he 
heard  not  the  fall  of  feveral  rocky  frag- 
ments, which  came  tumbling  on  every 
fide. 

After  this  fatigue,  and  fcrambling 
upward,  he  reached  a  broad,  flat,  pro- 
minent rock,  whereon  he  laid  his  wea- 
ried body,  and  looked  downward  on 
the  waves  below.  Ten  thoufand  co- 
lours played  in  his  eyes,  and  the  lock, 
whereon  he  lay  extended,  feemed,  in 
his  fancy,  to  break,  and  falling  with 
him,  to  tumble  headlong  through  the 
foaming  waves. 

Fear  fuzed  his  body,  though  forti- 
tude poflefled  his  foul,  and  nature,  tired 
of  the  (trupgle,  kindly  ftole  him  from 
himfelf,  and  coufigned  him  to  obli- 
vion: for  a  few  minutes  he  lay  en- 
tranced, and  as  he  waked,  forgetful 
of  his  fituation,  he  roiled  over  to  the 
brink  of  the  rock,  and  was  falling 
downward,  when  he  clafped  the  rock, 
and  fecured  himfelf  with  his  hands. 
Having  gained  his  former  fituation,  by 
long  Itruggle  and  labour,  he  ventured 
not  to  look  down  from  the  precipice  he 
had  efcaped,  but  turning  his  eyes  up- 
ward, he  perceived  he  had  yet  a  third 
part  of  the  rock  to  climb  ere  he  could 
reach  the  top. 

His  perfcverance  in  a  mort  time  pre- 
vailed, and  Sadak  ftood  on  the  utmoft 
fummit  of  the  rock,  from  whence  he 
looked  over  an  extended  lake  to  the 
burning  mountain,  whofe  finoke  and 
eruptions  darkened  the  air,  and  filled 
it  with  fulphureous  flench. 

To  pafs  this  lake,  Sadak  determined 
to  plunge  into  it,  and  fwim  acrofsj 
but  he  law,  that  unlefs  he  could  fteer 
between  ihe  two  currents,  he  fliould  be 
hurled  headlong  down  the  perpendku- 
lar  torrent. 

Unabaihed  by  the  danger,  Sadak 
boldly  leaped  into  the  flood,  and  ftrik- 
ing  forth  his  limbs  with  the  utmoft  dex- 
terity, in  a  fhort  time  gained  the  oppoflte 
(here  of  the  lake. 

Here  the  hot  cinders  blown  from  the 
mountain,  fell  in  black  fliowers  upon 
him,  and  fcorclud  his  raiment  and  his 
flefli  j  till  S-uliik  gathering  a  huge 
bundle  of  wet  flags,  which  grew  on 

the 
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the  watery  banks,  he  tied  them  with  his 
fafli,  and  placed  them  over  his  head, 
tor  his  iecurity  againft  the  burnfng 
coals. 

In  this  manner  he  marched  onward, 
the  hot  foil  fcorching  his  feet,  and  the 
fulphureous  ftenches  blafting  his  lungs, 
till  he  perceived  an  huge  cave,  through 
which  ran  a  rivulet  of  black  water. 

Sad,ik  doubting  not  but  this  was.  the 
water  of  oblivion,  ran  eagerly  into  the 
cave,  and  law  at  the  extremity  of  it 
a  fair  virgin,  fitting  in  a  mufing  pof- 
ture.  . 

At  the  fight  of  Sadak  the  virgin  arofe, 
and  welcomed  his  arrival. 

«  Noble  itranger/  faid  flie,  «  it  is 
now  two  hundred  hegiras  fmce  any 
one  has  been  able  to  reach  this  fcene 
of  horrors;  but  to  you  it  is  given  to 
taile  the  waters  of  oblivion,  and  to 
enjoy  the  bitfungs  of  our  immortal 
race.' 

As  the  virgin  uttered  thefe  words 
with  a  pleaiing  afpec"l,  (he  drew  of  the 
fountain  in  a  goblet  of  gold,  and  pce- 
fented  the  dark  waters  to  Sadak;  who 
turning  the  goblet  from  him  with  an 
eaiy  motion,  thus  replied  to  the  folici- 
tations  of  the  blooming  virgin — 

c  Fair  keeper  of  thefe  enchanting 
fountains,  excufe  my  refufrvi;  it  is 
not  for  myfelf  that  I  feek  the  foun- 
tain of  oblivion:  bound  by  a  fatal 
oath,  I  come  a  miferable  exile  from 
the  Othman  throne,  to  feek  a  death 
more  cruel  by  fucceeding,  :han  others 
have  found  who  failed  of  fuccefs.' 
«  Then  drink  of  this  refrefhing 
ftream,'  anfwered  the  virgin,  «  and 
forget  the  curies  which  Amurath  hath 
heaped  upon  thy  head;  here  drown 
thy  former  anxious  thoughts,  and 
rife  refreuied  in  the  lethargick  ftream, 
to  untried  fcenes  of  pleafure  and 
amufement;  thy  fins,  thy  follies,  and 
thy  pains  forgot,  here  take  a  blefled 
renewal  of  thy  life,  the  palt  be  blotted 
from  thy  care-worn  bieaft,  the  fu- 
ture all  in  profpect,  all  untried;  then 
(hall  the  golden  dream  of  hope  fpring 
forth  afrefh,  and  the  gay  vifion  of 
unbounded  joy  again  dance  on  thy 
fprightly  fancy  j  wealth,  power,  and 
beauty,  rich  in  pofleflions,  eminent 
in  fame,  in  extafy  diflblved,  (hall  all 
by  turns  folicit  thy  divided  mind, 
while  not  a  thought  of  what  thou 
once  haft  felt,  (hall  ere  again  raolelt 
thy  troubled  brain,1 


'  Such  pleafures,"  anfwered  SadaJc 
fternly,  *  may  captivate  the  wretch, 

*  vvholt  qonfcience  wiflies  ail  t!>e  patt 

*  one    univerfal   blot,    but  Sadak   ha* 
4   not  lived   to  wifli  the  thread  of  life 

*  unravelled  and  destroyed.     No,  vir« 
1  gin,  though  great  are  the  ills  1  feel, 
'  yet    this,   in   every   ill,  fupports  my 
f  mind,  I  have  not  fought,  nor  yet  de» 
«  ferved,  the  evils  that  I  fufter.' 

'  For  the  weak  child  of  man  to  boaft/ 
replied  the  virgin,  '  argues  neither 
'  lenfe  nor  merit;  conceited,  vain,  and 
'  ignorant,  their  path  of  life  is  ftained 

*  with  error,  and  perplexed  with  doubt; 
'  purblind  they  grope    along,   in    the 
'   bright  meridian  day,  and  every  action 
1  pait  they  wi(h  undone/ 

'  It  is  not  prefuming  on  a  well -(pent 
*'  life,  that  I  refufe  your  boor.,'  replied 
Sadak  to  the  virgin  of  the  tavej  *  but 

*  confcious  of  no  ftudied  ill,  I  thank 
'  my  prophet  for  his  mercies  part,  and 
4  value  the  great  AUa's  former  gift* 

*  too  largely,    to  dcfire  oblivion  may 

*  prevent  my  future  thanksj   whatever 

*  afflictions  are   endured,   were  meant 
'  a*    bleflings,    to   increase    my   faith  j 
'  thefe  furely  to  forget,  were  bale  in- 

*  gratitude.      Whatever  are  the  bief- 

*  iings  that  Sadak  has  received,  thefe 

*  yet  reflect  new  comforts  on  my  foulj 
'  and   thefe  to  lofe,  were  little    to  de- 

*  ferve  the  future  mercies  of  my  God. 

*  No,  virgin,   one  moment's  recollcc- 
'   tion  uf  Kilafrade's    truth,    is  more 

*  delightful   far  to  me,  than   yeais  of 

*  pleafure  with  a  fecond  flame.  Though 
<  dead,    (hall    I    forget    thec,   Codan ! 

*  whole  pious  cares  fo  lately  honoured 
1  good  Mepiki's  grave!     Though  loft 
(  to  me,  yet  never  from  my  mind  fliail 

*  Ahud's  righteous  image  pal's.  Ahud, 
'  duteous    name!    who  dotibtlefs  now 

*  beyond  life's  tyranny,  quaffs  the  pure 

*  milky    dreams    of  Paradife    above, 

*  richly  repaid  by  his  kind  prophet,  tor 
«  thofe  few  drops  of  life  he  nobly  gave 
'_  the  fountain  whence  he  fprung.  Haill 
«  righteous,   fuffeiing  family  of  Elarl 
'  And  thou,  great  parent  of  my  life, 
'  look   down    and  curfe  this  ungrate- 
'  ful  head,  when  S->dak  w.ihcs  to  for- 
'  get  thy  truth!  Perhaps,  partaking  of 

*  this  ftream,  I   might  t.urn   chriliian, 
'  and  fell  rny  God  foe  fome  bale  bar- 

*  gain;  or  like  the  evil   Genii,   lift  up 
«  my  rebellious  aim,   and  brandifli  my 

*  weak  weapons  «?gainit  the  Almighty 
4  Power.' 
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'  Noble  Sadak,*  anfwered  the  vir- 
gin, *  thou  alone  art  worthy  to  fuc- 
ceed,  who  hnlt  learned  rightly  to 
value  the  gift  thou  halt  obtained: 
take  then  this  gobU-t,  and  carry  to 
thy  prince  theie  waters  of  oblivion  j 
and  fear  not  the  toils  of  returning, 
for  as  fccn  as  thou  art  in  pofleflion'of 
the  goblet,  thou  llnit  iVnul  at  the 
gates  of  the  feraglio  of  Amurnth.' 

*  BIK,  p;entle  virgin,'  replied  Sadak, 
ere  I  receive  horn  thy  hands  this  in 
eftimable  gift,  inform  me,  I  befeech 
thee,  where  is  the  duteous  Ahud,  the 
glory  of  my  years?' 

*  Ahud,'  anfwered  the  virgin,    '  is 
hidden  from  my  knowledge;  but  let 
this  content  thee,    that  thou   alone 
haft  prevailed,  and  been  able  to  bear 
from  hence  the  waters  of  oblivion.' 
Thus  fpeaking,  the  virgin  gave  into 

Sadak's  hand  the  golden  goblet;  and 
as  he  received  ir,  the  cave  and  fountain 
rolled  off  in  a  dark  cloud  from  before 
him,  and  Sadak  found  himle'.f  at  the 
gates  of  Amurath's  palace. 

The  jannif'.ries,  who  recollected  the 
features  of  their  long-loft  general,  fliout- 
cJ  for  joy,  and  the  populace  in  tumults 
proclaimed  the  arrival  of  Sadak. 

The  flaves  of  Amurath  halted  to  in- 
form him  of  Sadak's  arrival,  and  the 
eunuchs  of  the  feraglio  brought  him 
Without  delay  before  the  impatient  f'ul- 
tan. 

As  Sadak  entered  the  royal  apart- 
ment with  the  goblet  in  his  hind,  fie 
perceived  Amurath  fitting  with  a  dif- 
turbed  vifage  on  the  embroidered  fopha. 

Sadak  thnceproltrarcd  himfeif  before 
him,  and  Amurath  with  a  frown  com- 
manded his  flaves  and  attendants  to  re- 
tire. 

'  What,  fl.-.ve/  faid  the  royal  tyrant, 
as  Sadak  arole,  *  hr.lt  thou  fucceeded 
*  in  thy  employment  ?  or  dott  thou 
«  bring  thy  forfeited  head  a  tribute  to 
4  t'r.y  prince  ?' 

4  Lord  of  the  Othman  race/  an- 
fwered  Sadak,  «  the  great  Alia  whom 
4  I  iVrve,  hath  blefled  the  caufe  of  thy 

<  fljvr,  and    SaJak    is    returned   with 
«  honour  and  fucceis  to  the  Othiiun 

<  court.' 

'  -.  urfe  on  thy  honours,  vain  dive!' 
replied  Amurath  nattily,  '  and  curfed 
«  be  the  pride  -f  thy' heart:  thir.keit 
«  thou  that  tliou  (halt  triumph  over  thy 

<  prince!  or  that  Alia  hath  id'uved 


*  for  thee  joys  fuptfnor  to  tbofe  which 
'  Amurath  poflefles!' 

*  The  bleffings  of  Alia,'  anAvered 
Sadak,  *,have  refreflied  my  heart,  and 
'  the  bounteous  (mile  of  my  all  gra- 

*  cious   Maker,  hath   enlightened   my 
4  foul  in  every  horror  I  have  parted.' 

'  Blafphemons  Have,"  faid  Amurath, 
rifmg  in  hafte,  '  thou  lyelt?  Alia  meant 
'"  not  to  bids  thee  bcvond  thy  lord, 
'  but  has  buoyed  up  uty  heart  with 
'  treacherous  hope,  to  make  thy  difap- 

*  pointment  greater.     Yes,  flave,  thy 

*  matter  has  re  fumed  himfeif,  del+royed 
'  thy  children,  and   blefied  Kalafrade 
'  with    thele   outftretched    arms,  that 

*  thou  mighteft  curfe  thy  God  and  die.* 
'  Hall  thou  prevailed,  thou  tyrant?* 

faid  Sadak,  trembling,  «  then  welcome 

*  the  black  contents  of  this  infeinal 
'  bowl,  for  now  oblivion's  all  I  alk/ 

'  Slaves,'  faid  Amurath,  clapping 
his  hands,  *  leize  from  the  frantick 
1  Have  that  precious  bowl  !  it  were 
'  luxury  too  great  for  him  to  tafte  and 
'  to  forget.' 

As  Amurath  uttered  thefe  words, 
the  flaves  of  the  feraglio  entered,  and 
wrelted  the  goblet  from  the  Itruggling 
SaJak. 

'  Give  me  or  this,  or  death,' faid  Sa- 
dak to  the  (laves  around  him. 

'  No,  pious  wretch,'  anfwred  A- 
murath,  *  it  is  I  alone  have  bleilings 
'  for  thy  hem;  chained  to  a  damp 
'  dungeon's  fide,  each  day  I  will  viiit, 

*  and  provoke  thy    memory  with  all 
'  the  joys  I  lately  tafted  in  thy  Kalaf- 
'  rade's  arms.     \Vhen  with  amorous 
'  itruggles,  the  half-reluclant  female 
'  gave  denial  to  my  fondnefs,  and  in- 
'  crealed  my  flame;  when  heaving  on 
'  love's  tumultuous  ocean,  her  breath 
4  my  gale,  her  tears  my  fea,  I  feemed 
4  like  the  proud  Venetian  on  his  holy 
4  feftival.' 

'  Thy  faith,  thy  oath,  thy  honour 

*  loft;    call   not,   bafe  Ammath,'   faid 
Sadak,  4  on  Alia  more;  e'en  yet,  fince 
4  death  and   oblivion  are  denied   me, 
4  I'll  triumph  over  thcej  for  in  ail  the 
'  curfis  that  afflift  poor  Sadak's  heart, 
4  none   can  overwhelm  his  conicicnce 
4  with  fuch  fhame  as  thine.' 

4  Shve,'  replied  Amurath,  *  thy' 
1  fpeech  is  free,  I  love  to  hear  thy 
4  pious  rtfignation;  but  death  o'cr- 
4  takes  thee,  if  again  thy  words  re- 
4  fleet  diihonouv  on  thy  prince;  for 

4  think 
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think  not,  wretch,  To  meanly  of  me, 
that  I  approve  of  broken  vows;  none 
are  fo  hardened,  but  muft    tremble, 
though  they  cannot  relent:  yes,  Have, 
the  joys  I  fell  with  my  fond  miilrefs, 
leave  an  irkfome  fting  behind  them, 
and  while  I  triumph  o^erthee,  I  curfe 
myfelf;  but  thefe  dull  thoughts  fliall 
be  driven  from   my   anxious  breafh 
The  waters  of  oblivion  are  defigned 
for  mine,  and  for  Kalafrade's  peace j 
wherefore,   bring  me,  flaves,  the  re- 
frefhing  goblet,  for  my  gloomy  foul 
pants  for  oblivion,  and  I  long  to  fin 
and  think  it  virtue.     Slaves,  give  me 
the  goblet.     Now,    welcome    peace! 
and  confcience,  thou  bale  intruder, 
a  long  farewel  to  all  thy  wretched 
admonitions!  But,  flaves,  remember, 
ere  I  drink  this,  Sadakdies.' 
As  Amuiath  fpake  thus,  he  received 
the  golden  goblet  from  the  hands  of 
the  flaves  who  had  refcued  it  from  Sa- 
dak; and  looking  with  a  ferocious  fmile 
on  the  wretched  hufband  of  Kalafrade, 
See,  Sadak/  faid  he,  *  how  greatly 
Amurath  doth  honour  to  his  flave: 
I  drink  this  bowl  to  be  like  thee,  and 
fair  Kalafrade,  having  tafted  it's  fweet 
contents,  mail  look  on  Amurath  and 
think  him  Sadak.' 
The  greedy  monarch  then  raifed  the 
goblet  to  his  lips,  and  drank  of  the 
dark  liquor  it  contained;  which  quick- 
ly fpread  it's  fatal  influence  through 
his    veins,    and   the  difappointed   A- 
murath   too  late  perceived,  that  with 
oblivion  death  goes  hand  in  hand. 

Sadak  furprized,  ftarted  at  the  un- 
expected effects  of  the  deadly  goblet  j 
and  the  flaves  of  Amurath,  who  ran 
to  his  afllflance  as  he  fell,  finding  their 
endeavours  to  recover  him  ineffectual, 
now  fell  trembling  at  the  feet  of  Sa- 
dak, whom  they  imagined  the  janni- 
faries  would  doubtlefs  place  on  tke 
Othman  throne. 

^  Lord  of  our  lives,'  faid  the  mi- 
nions  of  the  feraglio,  *  Alia  hath  juft- 
«  ly  punifhed  the  wretched  Amurath 
'  for  his  brokeu  vows,  and  thy  flaves 
'  wait  thy  commands,  to  caft  his 

*  wretched  carcafe  forth  a  prey  to  the 
«  fowls  of  the  air.' 

'  Wretches/  faid  Sadak  fternly  to 
them,  *  I  feek  not  the  power  you  are 
«  fo  ready  to  beftowj  let  the  faithful 

*  Doubor  be  called,  that  the  fubjefU  of 

*  the  Othman  throne  mny  be  acquaint* 

*  ed  with  their  lofs.* 


•  Heir  to  the  Othman  glory,'  an- 
fwered  the  fl.wes,  '  Doubor,  by  Amu- 
rath's  command,  is  gone  to  Iznimid 
on  the  affairs  of  ftate.* 
«  Then/  faid  Sadak,  '  carry  forth 
the  body  of  our  departed  fultan,  and 
/hew  his  pale  limbs  to  the  brave  foU 
diers  of  the  court,  to  whom  (fince 
no  fucceflbr  by  inheritance  or  will  is 
left)  the  choice  of  a  new  monarch 
falls.  As  to  myfelf,  tell  them,  I 
feek  no  honour,  curd  in  all  I  hold 
moft  dear.  To  me  honour  were  a 
grievous  burden.  Kalafrade,  the  vir- 
tuous Kalafrade,  is  defiled,  and  Sa- 
dak fliall  retire  for  ever  from  the 
world!' 

The  report  of  Sadak's  arrival,  and 
the  death  of  Amurath,  were  now  fpread 
through  every  part  of  the  feraglio  j  and 
while  part  of  the  officers  halted  to 
acknowledge  Sadak  for  their  fultanr 
others  found  out  the  melancholy  Kalaf- 
rade, and  declared  every  circumftance  of 
the  joyful  news  to  the  mourning  fair-* 
one. 

«  Is   he  returned!'    faid   the   tranf- 
ported  Kalafradej  '  is  Sadak,  my  lord, 
unnumbered  with  the  dead!   then  are 
my  pail  ibrrows  like  the  vifion  of  the 
night,  and  I  again  fliall  rife  to  a  joy- 
ful day  of  conftancy  and  love:   but 
lead    me  inftantly/    continued   flie, 
to  his  beloved  prefence,  that  I  may 
blefs  his  conquering  arms  with  love, 
and  clafp  him  once  again  within  thefe 
fond  encircling  arms!' 
So  faying,  flie  halted  with  the  flaves 
to  the  apartment  where   Sadak  flood, 
with  his  iurrounding  guards;  and  fly- 
ing in  tranfports,  (he  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  bathed  his  fandals  with  her  over- 
flowing tears. 

Sadak.  faw  her  approach  with  a  mix- 
ed countenance  of  love  and  terror^  and 
his  foul,  divided  by  affection  and  re- 
fentment,  knew  not  how  to  fupply  his 
tongue  with,  a  proper  utterance:  but 
perceiving  her  at  his  feet,  the  tender 
wretched  hufband  ftdoped  to  the  earth, 
and  bowed  himfelf  before  her. 

«  What!  noble  partner  of  my 
thoughts/  faid  Kalafrade,  in  amaze, 
art  thou  dumb  with  joy!  Oh,  fool- 
ifh  wretch,*  continued  (he,  *  why 
came  I  fo  fuddenly  into  the  prefence 
of  my  beloved!  My  loved,  my  ho- 
noured Sadak,  behold  thy  tender 
wife,  and  blefs  me  with  one  look  of 
love,— Alas !  guards/  faid  lhe,turn- 
B  b  ing 
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ing  to  the  eunuchs,  as  (he  perceived 
Sadak  ftill  immoveable,  with  his  face 
to  the  earth,  *  finely  the  death  of 

*  Amurath  hath  not  feized  on  Sadak; 
«  my  beloved  hath  not  drank  of  the 

*  pernicious  goblet!' 

<  Oh,  that   I   had  drank   thereof!* 
faid  Sadak,  groaning,  '  when  I  ftood 

*  before  the  virgin  of  the  fountain  of 

*  oblivion!' 

<  Speakeft  thou,  my  beloved?'   faid 
the     affrighted    Kalafrade  j    «  fpeakeft 

*  thou,   my  beloved;   and  not  to  me. 
«  Oh!  oh!  am  I  changed,  my  beloved'. 

<  or— ait  thou  not  Sadak!' 

The  tender  Kalafrade  (hiieked  at 
thefe  words,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of 
her  attendants. 

At  the  (hriek  of  Kalafrade,  Sadak 
rofe  in  wild  hafte,  and  clafped  her  in 
his  arms. 

«  Partner  of  my  foul,'  faid  he  wildly, 
'  look  on  thy  much-injured  lord;  look 

<  up,  Kalafrade,  it  is  Sadak  calls  thee.* 
«  Doft   thou   call,'   faid    Kalafrade, 

faintly;     '  doft    thou,  O    Sadak,    on 

*  whom  my  foul  hangeth,  call  thy  Ka- 
«  lafrade  back  to  life!  Oh,  Alia,  fpare 
«  me  yet,  for -I  am  Sadak's  !* 

4  Oh,  that  thou  waft!'  faid  Sadak, 
relapfing  at  the  dreadful  thought.  «  O 

*  that   thou    waft   thy    Sadak's    only; 

*  that  I  could  again  prefs  thee  to  my 

*  heart,  ard  call  thee  only  mine!' 

•  I  am,  my  Sndak,  I  am  only  thine/ 
replied  the  faint  Kalafrade;  «  thine 
«  only  could  I  be.  Not  Amurath, 
«  and  all  his  lawlefs  power,  could  ever 

*  tempt  a  thought  from  Sadak's  love.* 
«  Wretched  Kalafrade,'  faid  Sadak 

fternlyj  *  Alia  knows  my  heart  bleeds 
«  at  thy  diftrefs;  yet  feelc  not  meanly 
«  to  difguife  the  dark  fins  of  tyranny 

*  and  lull :   thou  cantt  not  furely  be  fo 

*  bafe,  to  wifli  thy  Sadak  in  polluted 

*  arms!* 

<  Oh,      Alia,'    replied     Kalafrade, 

*  what  means   my   lord!    By   all   our 

*  righteous    conftancy    and    truth,    I 

*  fwear  thou  never  haft  been  injured  in 
«  Kalafrade's  love.* 

'  Vain  woman,*  replied  Saduk  haf- 
tily,  *  ftrive  not  to  deceive  me;  the  lavr- 
4  lefs  tyrant  boafted  of  his  crime,  and 

*  turfed  my  ears  with  the  defcription 

*  of  his  injurious  luft.' 

At  thefe  words,  Knlafrade  looked  in 
wild  amaze  at  her  offended  loul;  and 
her  eyes,  unwilling  to  exprefc  rcfer.t- 
raent,  melted  into  tendernefs  and  love. 


The  con  (rant  Sadak  faw  the  ftifTer- 
ings  of  his  beloved,  and  his  conlucnue 
checked  him  for  increafmg  the  dilireflcs 
of  his  injured  wife. 

'  Forgive,'  faid  he,  running  to  her, 
«  forgive,  O  virtuous  Kalafrade,  the 
'  cruelties  of  thy  Sadak;  thou  cameit 
'  feeking  eafe  and  confolation  from  thy 
1  lord,  and  I  have  doubled  the  curft's 
'  of  Amurath  upon  thy  much  flittering 
«  heart.' 

*  One  word,  though  but  one  echo, 
'  of  my  Sadak's  love,'  anfwered  the 
afflicted    fair,    *  blots    all    refentmcnt 

*  from  Kalafrade's  heart.' 

•  Whate'er  is  paft,  though  grating 
'  to  my  foul,   thine  were  the  keenelt 
'  pangs,'  laid  Sadak  in  return:  *  but 
'  to  hold  converfe  on  a  publick  ftage, 
1  where  love,  or  where  misfortune  i* 

•  the  theme,  but  ill  befits  the  tender 
'  fufferers ;  wherefore,  retire,  my   beft 
'  Kalafrade,  and  when  the  royal  jan- 
'  nifaries  have  heard  my  tale,  I  will 
'  come  and  weep  with  thee  in  mutual 
'  wretcheclnefs.' 

The  fair  Kalafrade  bowed  at  her. 
lord's  commands,  and  left  Sadak  with 
his  furrounding  nobles. 

Sadak  having  given  audience  to  the 
officers  of  the  army,  the  vizirs  and  the. 
bamaws  of  the  Othman  court,  declined 
their  proffered  honours;  but  the  voice 
of  the  multitude  prevailed,  and  he  was 
conftrained  to  bear  the  weight  of  em- 
pire on  his  brow. 

The  fhouts  of  the  faithful  rent  the 
air  with  notes  of  triumph,  when  Sadak, 
yielded  to  his  people's  fupplication. 

In  the  midft  of  their  clamour,  a  mef- 
fenger  arrived  in  the  feraglio,  and  de- 
clared the  approach  of  JDoubor  froru 
Iznimid. 

A  gleam  of  comfort  fhot  through 
Sadak's  foul,  as  he  heard  the  name  of 
Doubor  pronounced,  and  he  fent  hit 
vizirs  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and  biing 
him  into  the  presence  of  his  fiiend. 

The  faithful  Doubor  foon  arrived}, 
and  having  learnt  from  his  friends  the. 
wondereus  change,  fell  pi-citrate  at  the 
feet  of  Sadak. 

*  Since  he  whom  Doubor  long  re- 
'  vered  is  dead,'  faid  the  faithful  eu- 
rtuch,  *  Doubor  rtjwccs  at  the  publick 
choice  of  Sadak's  virtue  to  ljuc'cced 
him;  yet  forgive  me,  royal  malter, 
if  Doubor  play  the  courtier  but  auk- 
wardSy  before  thee;  born  for  his  h-i - 
vice.  I  lived  in  the  finiles  of  Amu-. 

•  rath 
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1  rath  my  lord,  and  let  thefe  tears  bear 

*  witnefs  for  me,  I  cannot  e'er  forget 
'  fo  great  a  matter.' 

«  Doubor,'  faid  Sadak  fternly,  « thou 
«  art  not  the  only  afflicled  foul  that 
«  Amurath  hath  left  behind  him; 
«  deep  are  his  curfes  ftricken  on  Ka- 
«  iafrade's  heart,  and  woes  unutterable 
'  are  Sadak's  portion.' 

«  Surely,  my  lord,'  returned  Dou- 
bor  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  '  the 

*  mighty  Amurath  did  ne'er  prefume 
«  to  break  his  oath?' 

«  Yes,  he  broke  it,  flave;  nay,  more, 

*  and  triumphed  in  his  fin,'  faid  Sadak 
fiercely;  '  and  thou,  I  fear,  haft  borne 
'  a   part  in    all    his   vengeful    malice: 

*  all    other  evil  I  with  patience  bore, 
«  but  this  cxtremeft  cruelty  loads  my 
«  diftracled  thought  paft  human  fuf- 
«  ferance.* 

«  My  lord,'  anfwered  Doubor,  '  per- 

*  mit  me  to  lead  thee  to  fair  Kalaf- 
'  rade's  apartment;  I  yet  mutt   hope; 
'  fome  myftery  unravelfed  hurts  your 
'  peace.' 

'  To  foothe  with  words  ambiguous, 

*  when  misfortunes  paft  can  never   be 

*  redeemed,  is  a  flave's  province,'  faid 
Sadak;    '  but  Sadak  has  a  foul  not. to 
«  be   lulled    by    women's    tales;    for 
'  know,  tame  wretch,  I  have  already 

*  feen  Kalafrade,  and  viewed  the  grace- 

*  ful  ruins  of  my  once-loved  wife. — 
'  O  prophet!  prophet!  where  was  thy 

*  all  feeing  eye,  when  to  unhallowed 
'  luft  thou  gaveft  up  the  pureft  of  her 
<  fex!' 

*  Noble  anci  royal  Sadak,'  anfwered 
Doubor,  proltrate  on  the  earth,   '  I  be- 
'  feech  you  to  confider  what  mighty 

*  ills  you  heap  on   fair  Kalafrade,  if 

*  unheard    you    caft    her    from    your 
«  prefence,    and    accufe    our   prophet, 
'  whole    boundlefs    mercy,     like     the 

*  mountains,    fhades,     preferves,    and 
'  comforts  every  faithful  mind.' 

*  Doubor,'    replied    Sadak,    *  thou 
'  ever  waft  to  God  and   man  an  ac- 
'  ceptable    fiave,    and    duly    tempereft 

*  fubmiflion  to  thy  prince  with  faith- 
1  fulnefsto  Alia.     I  yield,  good  Dou- 
«  bor:    lead    the    way    to  dear  Kalaf- 

*  rade's    apartments,    and    Alia   grant 

*  fuccefs  attend  our  fearch."* 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  preceding 
the  trembling  Sadak,  led  him  to  thole 
apartments  of  the  feraglio  where  he 
had  formerly  been  feizeci  by  the  guards 
of  Amurath  j  and  commanding  the 
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doors  to  be  flung  open,  Sadak  ;difco- 
veced  Kalafrade  fitting  on  the  fopha, 
with  her  furrounding  attendants. 

At  fight  of  Sad*k,  the  beauteous 
fultana  arofe  with  wild  diftracled  looks  ; 
and  turning  to  her  flaves — 

'  Who  is  this,'  faid  (he,  «  who 
'  bafely  apes  the  majefty  of  Othman's 

*  prince?     Whoe'er     thou    art,     bold 
«  flave,'   continued  /he,    «  depart;   or, 
'  by  my  beauties,  the  god-like  AmuT 
'  rath  ftull  facrifice  thee  to  our  mutual 
«  loves!' 

"  *  O  prophet  of  the  juft,'  faid  Sadak, 
hafting  to  her,  *  what  means  this  won- 
«  derous  change! — *  Tis  Sadak,  my  be- 
'  loved;  Sa.dak,  who  comes  to  be  con- 

*  vinced  thou  never  haft  fubmitted  to 
«  bafe  Amurath's  love.* 

«  Submitted,  wretch!*  faid  Kalaf- 
rade, with  an  haughty  frown;  *  do(t 
«  thou  then  call  the  royal  prefence  of  the 
'  love-bringing  Amurath  an  evil?  On 

*  my  foul,  to  me  no  joy  was  ever  equal 

*  to  his  fierce  embrace,  when  with  re* 
<  luclant  itruggles  I  increafed  his  love; 
'  but  thou,    rude  flave,    forbear,   nor 

*  with   unhallowed    touch    defile   that 
'  form  which  ere  has  ferved  to  blefs 
«  thy  royal  mafter's  heart!' 

'  Juft,  righteous  God!'  faid  Sadak, 
falling  back,  *  what  are  thefe  founds 
«  that  rack  my  jealous  ears?  Have  I 
'  then  lived  to  hear  Kalafrade  prize  a 
'  tyrant,  and  defpife  her  lord?— No, 
'  it  cannot  be.  1  fee  wild  padion  roll* 

*  her  eye,   and    madnefs  has  poffeffed 

*  her  brain ;    borne   down    by    former 

*  evils,  and  deprefled  by  anxious  cares, 
'  the    unexpected    change   feized    too 
«  quickly  on  her  foul,  and  the  tranf- 
«  ported  fair-one  ran  to  meet  me,  ere 

*  that  her  mind  was  calmed  by  reafon 

*  or  religion.     In  fuch    a   ftate   thou 
«  cameft,  fweet  Kalafrade,  to  thy  Sa- 

*  dak's   arms;    and  when  thy  flutter- 

*  ing  heart  with  hafty  pulfe  demanded 

*  comfort,!  gave   thee  bafe  fufpicion, 
'  and  with  rude  hand  repelled  thy  ten- 

*  der   love;  as  not  contented  with  thy 
'  fuflferings   paft,  in  my  firft  royal  ac\ 

*  I  played  the  tyrant  on  my  wife,  and 

*  curfed  thee  more  than  Amurath  had 
'  done. — But,  righteous  prophet,  thou 
'  haft  well  repaid  my  bafe  ingratitude  ! 
'  Blind  as  the  dark  mole,  I  dared  ac- 

*  cufe  thy  wonderous  fight,  and  in  the 

*  puny  balance  wkich  my  ignorant  will 

*  held  out,  prefumptuous  weighed  the 
'  mercies  of  my  God!' 

B  b  »  The 
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The  pious  words  of  Sadak  were  at- 
tended with  unufual  omens;  from  the 
left  the  vivid*  lightning  flalhed,  the 
palace  (hook,  and  a  thick  cloud  filled 
the  apartment  where  Sadak  ftood,  out 
of  the  midft  of  which  came  forv.ml 
the  ftately  Adi  ram,  and  thus  addrefiYd 
the  cor  fort  of  Kalalrade— - 

'  Noble  Srulak,  the  trials  of  your 
1  fortitude  are  now  finiflied,  and  Adi- 
«  mm  is  the  joyous  meflenger  of  your 

*  future  peace.  "  The  beauteous  female 

*  who  ftands    before   you   is   not   the 
'  real  KalaJVade,  as  you  will  perceive 

*  when  (he  /hall  reftoie  to  Doubor  the 

*  enchanted  ring. 

'  After  your  departure  from  the  fe- 

*  raglio,   in   fearch   of   the   wateis  of 
'  oblivion,  I  perceived  that  the  cbli- 

<  gations  of  an  oath  could  not  bind 

*  the  man   that  was  influenced  by  re- 
«  venge,  and  unmoved  by  the  tender 
'  calls  of  humanity:   I  therefore  fent 
4  by   my  little   winged  meflenger   an 
'  enchanted  ring  to  Doubor,  declaring 
'  it's  virtues,  and  bidding  him  ufe  it 
'  when  Kalafrade's  diftreis  mould  moft 
'  require  it's  affiftance.     The  friendly 

<  Doubor  had  in  vain  employed  both 

*  artifice  and  perfuafion  to  prevent  his 

*  mafter  from  yielding  to  his  pafiionsj 

*  every    contrivance   proved   abortive, 

*  and    Amurath    was    determined   to 

*  force  Kalafrade  to  his  will. 

'  In  this  ciiftrefs  I  fent  the  enchant- 
'  ed  ring  to  Doubor,  commanding  him 
«  to  put  it  on  the  ringer  of  one  of  the 
«  ladies  of  the  feraglio,  who  fhould 
'  thereby  be  enabled  to  perfonate 
'  Kalafrade,  and  deceive  the  fultan. 
'  Doubor,  overjoyed,  carried  it  to  the 

*  fair  and   haughty  Zurac,   who   had 

*  long  pined  unnoticed  in  the  walls  of 
«  the  feraglio.     Zurac  tenderly  loved 
«  Amurath,    but  her  lord  had  never 
'  returned  her  affections. 

««  Zurac,"  faid  Doubor  to  the  fair 

*  princefs,    "  you  are  well  acquainted 
"  with  Amurath'spafllon}  every  beau- 
*•  ty  of  the  fernglio  is  neglected,  and 
•'  Kalafrade  alone  pofteflcs  the  heart 
«'  of  Amurath. 

'*  Say  then,  fair- one,  fliould  Dou- 
•'  bor  give  to  Zurac  the  powers  of 
"  pleafing  the  mighty  Amurath j  if 
«  Doubor  mould  make  him  negleft 
««  Kalafrade,  and  feek  only  thee,  what 
"  reward  fl»ould  the  chief  of  the  cu- 
«'  r.uchs  meet  at  thy  hands?'* 
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"  He  mould  be,"  anfwered  Zurae, 
"  as  the  clear  fountain  to  the  HtT.irt, 
t(  or  as  pardon  to  the  wretch  con- 
"  demned." 

"  Take  therefore,"  anfwered  Doti- 

*  bor,  "  this  ring;  ami  while  you  wear 
*'   it,  your  fpeech   and  pf-rfon   fh.ill   IT: 
"  as  the  fpe«?ch  and  the  perfon  of  the 
"  favourite  Kalafradt:   bvit  beware  left 
'f  your  tongue  betray    the  deception} 
"  and  be  cavuious,  and  ieeminjjy  ic- 
"   Iu6tant,   that  the  chnnge    of   bcha- 
"  viour  awaken  not  in  Amurath  any 
*'  luipicions  concerning  you." 

*  Zurac  readily  yielded   to  the  pro- 
'  pofals  of  Doubor,   and    the  eunuch 
'  fecretly  removed  Kalafrade from  tht-fe 
'  apartments,   and   brought  Zurac   in 
'  her  Head}  but  the  monarch,  fearful 
'  that  Doubor  would  fcek  to  prevent 
'  his  defire?,  fent  the  faithful  t-unuch 
1  tu  Iznimid,  and  the  next  day  com- 

•  manded  the  fa Ife  Kalafrade  to  yield 
'  to  his  defires. 

*  Zurac,  happy  that  Amuraih  fliould 
'  fo  foon  feek  after  her,  made  a  faint 

*  refiftance,  and  the  paifionate  monarch 
'  took  p<  fTeffion  of  her  charms  the  day 

*  before  you  arrived  from  the  fountains 

*  of  oblivion. 

'  Though  born  to  indulge  his  paf- 
1  fions  without  controul  from  any  hu- 
'  manpower,  yet  was  Amurath  (hocked 
'  at  the  wild  effects  of  his  lult,  and  he 
'  repented  of  his  folly  when  you  ar- 

•  rived  j    but  the  fubmHfive  refignation. 
'  of  Sadak,  and   his  fuperior   virtue, 
'  ftung  the  foul  of   the  faithlefs  mo- 
'  narchj  and,  yielding  to  revenge,  he 
'  poured  his  malice  on  your  heart}  for 
'  which  the  vengeance  of  Alia  was  le- 
'  veiled  at  his  head,  and  he  was  fuf- 
'  fered  to  drink  down  the  deadly  po- 
4  tions  of  oblivion. 

'  As  foon  as  Amurath  was  dead,  I 

*  appeared  to  Doubor,  who  was  tia- 

•  veiling  toward   Constantinople,  and 
«  I  commanded  him  not  to  take  the 

•  ring  from   Zurac,  or  to  reveal   th« 
'  fecret  to  any  one,  till  he  fhould  fee 
'  me  again. 

'  And  now,  Doubor/  continued  the 
Genius,  '  be  you  the  meiTenger  of  thele 
«  happy  tidings  to  Kalafrade,  and  pre- 
«  pare  her  heart  to  receive  her  lordj 
'  and  acquaint  her  alfo  with  the  fafety 
'  of  her  children,  whom  Amurath  com- 
«  manded  thee  to  deftroy,  but  whom 

•  thou  ll'cietJy  haft  preftrved,  having 
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Rained  thy  innocent  hands  with  the 
blood  of  a  kid.  And  that  no  con- 
fideration  may  damp  your  joys,  know 
that  Ahud  is  living,  vvhofe  failure 
on  the  burning  ifland  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  filial  piety.  Having 
pafled  the  whirlpool,  and  afcencled 
the  rocks,  he  came  to  the  fruitful 
plain;  and  overjoyed  at  the  fight  of 
the  fruits  that  grew  thereon,  the  du- 
teous youth  plucked  feveral,  and 
folding  them  in  his  garments,  he 
defcended  down  the  rocks,  refolving 
not  to  tafte  them,  till  he  had  carried 
them  to  Sadak,  his  father:  but  as 
through  his  hafte  to  relieve  the  faint- 
ing Sidak,  he  neglected  to  thank 
Alia  for  the  gift,  the  evil  Genii 
claimed  a  power  over  him,  and  the 
caufe  was  debated  between  our  race 
and  the  impious  Genii,  before  the 
footftool  of  Mahomet.  Long  were 
the  contefts  of  each,  and  every  argu- 
ment was  ufed,  which  either  mercy 
or  malice  could  fuggeftj  till  at  length 
Mahomet  determined,  that  the  youth 
mould  neither  fucceed,  nor  be  con- 
demned, but  that  he  mould  be  con- 
veyed to  the  fhip  of  Gehari,  which 
was  failing  toward  the  Othman  em- 
pire. He  therefore  fnall,  if  Alia 
permit,  return  within  the  fpace  of  a 
year  to  his  parent's  arms;  and  in  com- 
panion to  the  race  of  the  faithful,  he 
flnll  not  afcend  to  the  enjoyments 
of  his  brother  Codan,  till,  after  thy 
death,  he  hath  fwayed  with  fame  and 
glory  the  Othman  fceptre.' 
Thus  fpake  the  Genius  Adiram,  and 
retiring  into  the  dark  cloud,  me  left 
the  brave  Sadak  in  the  royal  feraglioj 
who,  after  he  had  affured  the  fair  Zu- 
rae,  that  me  mould  enjoy  the  honours 
of  Amurath's  fultana,  hafted  to  meet 
his  beloved. 

Doubor,  who,  in  obedience  to  Adi- 
ram, had  imparted  the  glad  meflage  to 
Kalafrade,  was  prefenting  her  five  chil- 
dren to  the  happy  fair-one,  when  Sa- 
dak entered  the  apartment.  The  fight 
of  his  long-loft  children  filied  the 
happy  father  with  the  livelielt  tranf- 
ports,  and  the  honour  of  his  Kalafrade 
fo  happily  reftored  to  him,  gave  new 
graces  to  his  beauteous  confort.  They 
met  with  tears  of  joy,  running  like 
fountains  from  their  pious  eyesj  and 
while  in  filent  rapture  they  hung  en- 
twined in  each  other's  arms,  their  beau- 
teous children  kneeled  around,  and 
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bathe^    their    robes    with    ftreams   of 
tears. 

Confcions  that  paffion  had  formerly 
tranfported  them  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reafyii,  they  both  in  fecret  prayed 
for  Aila's  grace  to  moderate  their  joyj 
and  having  borne  the  trials  of  ajver- 
fity,  they  now  ftrove  to  obey  the  ibber 
dilates  of  calmnefs  and  humility. 

And  firtf,  kneeling  in  the  midft  of 
their  duteous  family,  with  hearts  and 
eyes  uplifted  to  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
they  poured  forth  their  pious  praifes 
for  their  Maker's  mercies 5  then  in- 
modeft  tendernefs,  indulged  in  mutual 
converfe,  by  turns  embracing  all  their 
children,  and  blefling  their  long-Jolt- 
offspring;  and  with  their  tears  of  joy, 
fell  Ibme  few  piteous  drops  for  righte- 
ous Co  Jan's  lofs,  and  duteous  Ahud's 
abfence. 

Thefe  happy  duties  finimed,  the  royal 
Sadak  arole,  and  went  toward  Dou- 
bor,  the  faithful  eunuch. 

'  Friend  of  my  bofooi,  and  great 
'  inftrument  of  ail  my  j^>y»'  faid  Sa- 
dak, embracing  him,  '  not  all  the  mo- 
narch of  the  Othman  throne  can  do 
for  thee,  can  ere  repay  thy  generous 
fervices:  happy  am  I,  to  think  that 
Alia  will  reward  thee  with  the  heart- 
felt pleafures  of  an  approving  -con- 
fcience;  that,  Doubor,  (hall  be  thy 
chief  reward:  for  worldly  pleafures, 
command  thy  Sadak's  fortune,  the 
wealth  of  all  my  empire  is  at  thy 
difpofal/ 

The  beauteous  Kalafrade  and  her 
children  followed  the  example  of  Sa- 
dak, and  all  with  joy  acknowledged 
Doubor's  generous  kirulnefs. 

The  good  old  man,  overcome  by  the 
affecting  fcene,  in  fiience  lifted  up  his 
watry  eyes  to  Heaven,  then  fell  at  Sa- 
dak's feet,  and  would  have  kifled  his 
fandalsj  but  the  grateful  Sadak  railed 
him  up,  and  feated  him  belide  his  ami- 
able Kalafrade. 

Serenity  and  mildnefs  fucceeded  iiv 
the  affectionate  interview,  where  all 
were  happy  in  each  other,  and  where 
all  acknowledged  the  fburce  of  their 
happinefsin  the  bounties  of  Alia. 


The  Genius   Adiram  thus  finifhed 
her  tale,  and  Iracagem  and  the  fur- 
rounding    Genii    bowed    from    their 
thrones  $  the  children  of  earth  were  fill- 
ed 
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»d  with  firm  refolutions  of  fortitude, 
and  the  noble  image  of  Sadak  fired 
their  youthful  imaginations. 

«  While  the  fons  of  the  faithful/ 
faid  Iracagem,  *  have  received  the  im- 
*.  preflions  of  fortitude  from  the  lips 

*  of  our  filter  Adi  ram,  the  daughters 
<  of  our  prophet   have  been   well  in- 
«  ftru&ed  in  conftancy  and  truth,   by 

*  the  glorious  example  of  the  firm  Ka- 
'•'  Jafradej   and  doubt  not,   ye  beaote- 

*  ous  offspring,  but  virtue  and   fide- 

*  lity  (hall  be  as  greatly  diftinguifhed, 

*  and  as  fully  rewarded  in  the  female 

*  fex,  as  ye  lee  it  honoured  and  ap- 
«  proved  among  the  Tons  of  men.  Born 
«  for  each  other,  and  alike  endued  with 
«  an  ever-living  foul,  the  great  Alia 
'  impartially  regards  the  fufferings  and 

*  the  virtues  of  all   his  children;  and 

*  where  weaknefs  moft  prevails,  there 

*  moft  his  gracious  ftrength  fupports 

*  and  comforts  in  the  unequal  conflict. 

*  Nor  weakly  think,   ye  daughters 

*  of  affliction,  your  fex  is  loaded  with 
'  fuperior  ills 5  though  man  in  (trength 
«  furpafs  you,  yet  feldom,  againft  the 

*  virtuous  and  (elf-refolved  breaft,  pre- 
4  vails  his  brutal  force  t  guardians  of 

*  your  fex,  our  watchful  race  attend - 

*  ant  view  your  toils,  and  turn,  un- 

*  feen,  the  bafe  defigns  of  man  back 
'  on  himfelf}  or  make  your  fufferings, 

*  when   fuftained   with   truth,    appear 

*  far  brighter  ornaments  than  the  gem 

*  which  vainly  ftrives  to  caft  a  iviltre 

*  on  your  charms. 

«  Fair  daughters,  perfevere  and  let 
4  no  foul  intruder  fully  the  beauteous 

*  image  of  a  female  foul:  from  your 

*  approving  fmiles,  the  fons  of  Adam 
«  take  their  firft  impreifions;    and  were 

*  every    woman    virtuous,    man    foon 
«  would  blufh  at  vice,  and  copy  you.' 

Thus  faid  the  fmiling  Genius  to  his 
tender  charge,  nor  added  more:  then 
turning  toward  the  illuftrious  Nadan— 

*  Nadan,'  ftid    the   fage  Iracagem, 
«  we  next  expect  to  hear  the  mild  doc- 

*  trines  of  thy  perfuafive  tongue.' 

*  Chief  of  our  immortal  .race,'  an- 
fwcred  the  venerable  Nadan,  '  I  obey.' 


TALE    X. 
MIRCLIP,      THE      PERSIAN;      OR, 

JINCAL,    TrtE    DERVISE    OT    THE 
QUOTES. 


IN  the  firft  ages  of  the  Mnliomechn 
faith,  the  kingdom  cf  Peifia  wa» 
governed  by  Adhim,  the  magnificent, 
who  removed  the  royal  palace  from  If- 
pahan  to  Raglni,  and  enlarged  the  glo- 
ries of  his  habitation  beyond  the  ex- 
ample of  all  his  predecefTors. 

The  palace  itfllf  was  built  on  the 
mountain  Orez,  ftanding  on  an  exten- 
five  plain,  which  was  funounded  by 
four  walls,  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  coveted  with  a  platform  of  mar- 
ble, whereon  nine  chariots  might  drive 
abreaft.  The  northern  wall,,  which 
looked  toward  the  Cal'pian  Sea,  was 
three  leagues  in  length,  and  fupported 
by  fix  and  thirty  tov.ers,  whofe  turrets 
reached  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
feet  above  the  platform  of  the  wall. 

The  wall  to  the  fouth,  which  looked 
towards  Ormus,  the  great  city,  was 
alfo  three  leagues  in  length,  and  was 
fupported  by  fix  and  thirty  towers  of* 
equal  height  with  the  former. 

The  weftern  wall  looked  toward* 
Aflyria,  and  it's  towers  were  in  num- 
ber thirty  and  fix,  and  it's  length  from 
the  firft  tower  fouthward,  to  that 
which  looked  toward  the  north,  was 
three  leagues. 

The  eaftern  wall,  which  compleated 
the  fortification,  looked  toward  the 
kingdoms  of  India;  and  it's  towers, 
and  it's  platform,  and  it's  extent,  were 
equal  to  the  reft  of  the  walls,  which 
Adhim  had  caufcd  to  be  built  around 
the  plarn  of  Ojez,  the  place  of  his  ha- 
bitation. 

Within  ihefe  walls,  Adhim  caufed 
the  plain  to  be  divided  into  gardens ; 
and  becaule  there  was  no  river  near, 
he  employed  three  hundred  thoufand 
men  to  bring  the  great  river  Abutour 
from  beyond  Cafcmabat  to  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  plain,  where  it  entered 
through  the  wall  under  an  arch,  whofe 
centre  reached  even  to  the  platform, 
which  Adhim  had  c?.ufed  to  6e  laid 
on  the  furFace  of  the  wall  which  he' 
had  built. 

In    thefe  gardens    Adhim    built    a 

thoufand   palaces   for   his  nobles  and 

warriors  j  and  in  the  midft,  on  a  rocky 

mountain,    whofe   fummit   was    eight 

hundred  feet  from  the  River  Abutour, 

which    was   made    to   run   round   the 

mountain,  ftood  the  palace  of  the  king. 

And  becaufe   the  foil  of  the   plain 

Orez  was  rocky  and  barren,  Adhim 

employed 
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employed  fifteen  thoufand  carriages  to 
bring  the  fat  foil  of  the  vallies  within 
the  walls  of  his  habitation;  and  he 
removed  the  foreft  of  cedars,  which 
grew  on  the  mountains  of  Efdral,  and 
planted  them  in  the  plain  of  Orez, 
which  he  had  fortified  with  walls,  and 
with  an  hundred  and  forty  turrets. 

And  now  Adhim  looked  from  his 
palace  on  the  mountain  t)rez,  and  his 
heart  leaped  within  him  to  behold  the 
works  which  he  had  made;  and  he  faid 
to  his  counfellors,  «  Who  is  equal  to 

*  Adhim,  whofe  buildings  are  as  wide 

*  extended    as   ihe   Cafpian    Sea,  and 

*  whofe  works  no  man  can  count  be- 
'  caufe  of  their  number?' 

And  his  counfellors  anfwered  Ad- 
him, and  faid,  '  None  is  equal  to  Ad- 
4  him,  the  viceroy  of  Alia.* 

And  Lemack,  his  vizir,  replied, 
'  None  is  equal  to  Adhim,  our  lord, 

*  whofe  buildings  are  like  the  cities  of 

*  the  eaftern  princes,  and  whofe  palace 
1  is  as  a  dcfirable  kingdom.' 

Adhisn,  pleafed  with  the  flattery  of 
his  princes,  retired  to  reft,  and  the  next 
morning  fummoned  them  again,  to  be- 
hold the  glories  of  his  reign. 

The  courtiers  feemed  to  admire  the 
magnificence  of  Adhim  j  and  they  faid, 

*  Non«  is  equal  to  Adhim,  the  viceroy 
«  of  Alia/ 

And    Lemack,    his    vizir,    replied, 

*  None  is  equal  to  Adhim,  our  lord, 
'  whofe  buildings  are  like  the  cities  of 

*  the  eaftern  princes,  and  whofe  palace 
is  as  a  defirable  kingdom. * 

The  enraged  Adhim,  difgufted  h,y 
a  repetition  of  the  fame  fUttery,  which 
had  pleafed  him  fo  much  the  day  be- 
fore, commanded  his  courtiers  and  his 
fizir  to  retire,  and  he  went  up  alone 
to  the  higheft  battlements  of  the  pa- 
lace, to  furvey  at  once  the  mighty 
works  which  he  had  lived  to  compleat. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  extended  idea 
filled  his  foul:  he  endeavoured  to  reckon 
the  flocks  and  the  herds  which  had 
been  driven  into  the  paftures  border- 
ing on  the  river  Abutour,  but  they 
might  not  be  told  for  numberj  and  he 
was  pleafeii  to  find,  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  count  the  inhabitants  of 
the  palaces  on  the  plain  of  Orez. 

*  But  what/  laid  the  difcontented 
monarch,  '  mail  thefe  glories  avail  me, 

*  if  the  minds  of  my  courtiers  are  not 

*  dilated  with  their  marhr'*  magnifi- 


cence? Here  are  objecls  fufficient  to 
diverfify  the  ideas  of  my  vjzirs  for 
a  thoufand  years,  and  yet  the  words 
which  they  uttered  yefterday,  are  to 
day  in  the  mouths  of  my  flattering 
court.' 

Difpleafed  at  viewing  unnoticed  the 
glories  of  his  palace,  Adhim  descended 
toward  the  women's  apartment,  and 
conducled  feveral  of  his  fultanas  to  the 
terrace  which  overlooked  the  buildings 
he  had  erefted, 

c  Yafdi,'  faid  the  fultan,  to  the  fe- 
male who  flood  at  his  right-hand^ 
1  obferve  the  glories  which  furround 

*  Adhim,thy  lord:  canft  thou  reckon, 

*  O  Yafdi,  the  glittering  palaces  which 

*  I  have  built?  or  canft  thou  number 
'  the  multitudes  whom  thy  fultan  hath 
«  blefTed?' 

*  Glory  of  the  earth,'  anfwered  the 
Princefs  Yafdi,  «  great  are  the  per- 

*  feclions    of  Adhim,    my  lordj.   but 
'  oh!  if  Yafdi,  thy  (lave,  might  fpeakj 

*  if  flie  might  anfwer  her  lord,  who 

*  is  but  as  the  handmaid  of  his  plea- 

*  fures.  Yafdi  would  kneel  before  thee 
'  in  behalf  of  her  relations,  and  thou 

*  fiiouldeft  give  to  the  children  of  ray 
'  father,  an  habitation  in  thy  palace 

*  of  the  plain.' 

«  Yafdi/  anfwered  Adhim,  «  thy 
<  requcft  (hall  be  granted:  but  what 

*  faith  Tema  to  the  palaces  which  I 
«  have  bujlt?     - 

'  O,'  faid  Tema,  «  let  my  lord  not 
'  be  difpleafed,  and  I  will  fpeak. 
'  Tema,  whofe  foul  is  love,  and  whole 
'  fpirit  is  fondnefs  for  thee,  my  lord, 
'  wiflies  to  enjoy  the  fmiles  of  Adhirn 
1  in  the  grove,  and  to  fee  none  other 

*  than  the  face  of  her  beloved.' 

'  Gentle  Tema/  replied  the  fultan 
fighing,  *  I  thank  thy  love}  but  I  per- 
«  ceive  the  cottager  has  charms  fuffi. 
'  cient  to  provoke  the  affe&ions  of 

*  Tema. 

«  And  what  thinks  Ahiaza?'  faid 
the  fond  Adhim,  fmiling  on  his  fa- 
vourite fultana. 

«  O  my  lord,*  anfwered  A^iara, 
'  you  have  brought  me  to  an  hideous 

*  height,  and  my  head  fwims,  and  my 
4  fancy  totters  at  the  difmal  profpeft/ 

Adhim  could  no  longer  conceal  his 
refentment;  he  turned  haftily  from 
the  princefles,  and  defcended  from 
the  terrace  into  the  apartments  of  his 
palace. 
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•  Let  Lemaek,  my  vizir,*  faid   the 
monarch,  *  be  brought  before  me/ 

Lemack  hurried  into  the  prefer.ee  of 
Adhinl,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  his 
fuhan. 

•  Since  thofe  who  have  chiefly  ex- 

*  perienced  the  bounties  of  their  lord,* 
faid  Adhim,  c  are  moft  ignorant  of  his 

glories,  I  mean,  Lemack,  to  go  dii- 
gui:ed>  and  hear  my  praifes  among 
my  lefs  favoured  fubjeets:  where- 
fore prepare  the  mean  cloathing  of 
two  artizans,  and  we  will  together 
iff'.'e  forth  out  of  the  palace,  and 
join  the  convolution  of  my  lubjecls, 
whofe  buildings  are  without  the 
walls  which  furround  the  plain  of 
Orez.* 

The  Vizir  Lemack  endeavoured  to 
fbothe  the  pride  of  his  prince  with  a 
profufion  of  compliments;  but  Adhim 
flopped  his  career  with  a  frown,  and 
bid  him  not  by  a  ftale  artifice  increafe 
the  guilt  of  his  former  indifference. 

Lemack  obeyed,  and  ere  the  bat  had 
fpread  it's  leathern  wing  amidft  the 
fable  clouds  of  night,  the  fultan  and 
his  vizir  ifTued  forth  in  difguife  into 
the  fuburbs  which  furrounded  the  pa- 
lace of  Orez. 

After  wandering  feme  time  through 
the  Itreets,  fchey  were  met  by  two  mer- 
chants, who  had  }uft  been  paying  the 
fultan's  tax  at  the  receipt  of  cuftom. 
4  Ah,f  fa  id  the  firft  merchant,  <  thefe 

*  are  the  curfed  artiznns,  who  are  em- 
4  ployed  by  the  fultan,  to  work  up  that 

*  wealth  which  is  fqueezed  out  of  our 

*  honclt  employment/ 

*  True/    replied    the   fecond   mer- 
chant; '  but  would  Adhim  be  as  eafily 
4  fatisfied,  as  one  we  are  well  acquair.t- 

*  ed  with,  how  happy  fliould  the  mer- 
4  chants  of  Raglai  live!' 

<  My  lord/  faid  Lemack  to  Adhim, 

*  let  us  return;    your  fubj*-cls,  I  fear, 

*  are  but  little  difpofed  to  commend 
4  the  glories  of  your  palace.1 

*  Neverthelefs,'    anfwered    Adhim, 

*  we  will  proceed:  a  prince  fliould  be 

*  able  to  hear  with  indifference  both 
4  the  good  and  the  bad;  all  my  fub- 
4  jecls,  Lemack,  are  not  merchants.* 

As  they  walked  onward,  tl»ey  met  fe- 
deral young  Perfians,  intoxicated  with 
the  foi bidden  juice  of  the  vines  of 
Deran. 

1  Thefe,*  faid  Adhim, '  though  rebels 
4  to  government,  will  yet  fptak  as  they 

*  think;  neither  prejudice,  noi  private 


«  intereft,  hangs  on  the  tongue  of  him 
'  who  is  drunken  with  wine.* 

'  Tell  me  not,'  faid  the  firft,  *  of  the 
river  Abutourj  «  was  I  Sultan  of  Perfia, 
'  it  mould  run  wine,  and  the  walls  of 
'  my  vineyard  fliould  furround  a  pro- 
'  vince.' 

*  It  is  indeed  a  pretty   place,*   nn- 
fwered  the  iecor.d,  «  and  I  believe  there 

*  are  better  wines  drank  without  the 

*  wall  than  within  it/ 

'  It  is  only  fit/  faid  the  third,  '  for 
'  the  habitation  of  our  fober  friend  the 
'  water-drinker/ 

'  Peace/  replied  the  fourth,  '  his 
«  fame  can  never  be  blown  upon  by 

*  the  breath  of  drunkennefsj  and  with 
«  all  my  gaiety,  I  had  rather  be  that 
«  fober  water-drinker,  than  the  brick- 

*  maker  Adhim/ 

The  fultan  hardly  could  conceal  his 
rage  at  the  opprobrious  epithet  which 
the  laft  young  man  had  bettowed  upon 
himj  but  bein£  determined  to  profe- 
cute  his  fearch,  he  left  the  riotous 
young  men  without  endeavouring  to 
confute  them. 

Lemack  the  vizir  again  attempted 
to  divert  the  intentions  of  his  fultan  j 
but  in  the  midft  of  his  entreaties  they 
were  overtaken  by  an  old  man  and  his 
fon. 

'  Gentlemen/  faid  the  old  man,  '  be 
c  judges  between  me  and  my  fon;  the 
'  young  rogue  broke  loofe  from  me 
c  this  morning,  and  to-night  he  is  re- 
'  turned  hungry  and  cold;  and  though 
'  I  fet  before  him  fuch  food  as  his 
'  mother  and  myfelf  have  ufed  from 

*  our  infancy,  yet  he  talks  of  nothing 
'  but  the  delicacies  of  thofe  who  eat 

*  in  the  palaces  of  the  plains  of  Orez/ 

*  And  my  father,'  anfwered  the  fon 
pertly,  <  would  perfuade  me,  that  our 
'  neighbour  lives  better  than  Adhim 
'  the    magnificent,  and   that   he  who 

*  eats  little  is  happier  than  the  prince 

*  of  his  people/ 

'  Lemack/  faid  Adhim,  «  Jet  thefe 

*  and  the  young  men,  and  the  mer- 
<  chants,   be  brought  before  me  to- 
'  morrow,   that   we  may  know  what 
«  they  mean,  by  preferring  their  neigh- 

*  hour  to  their  prince/ 

Lemack  promifed  to  obey,  and  Ad- 
him dill  purfued  his  walk. 

And  now  they  met  a  little  family, 
following  the  heels  of  a  man  and  wo- 
man in  mean  attire,  who  filled  the 
Rreets  with  their  piteous  lamentations.  ' 

«  Pity, 
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'  Pity,   good  Muflulmen,1    faid  the 
tpan,    •haVe    pity  on   a  poor  family, 
\vho  are  oppreflfed   by   the   hand    of 
power,  and  who-are  ruined,  that  their 
ruin   may  add  a  needlefs  fplendour 
to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  fporting 
with  the  miferies  of  maftkiftcfP 
'  Of  whom  do  you  complain?'  faid 
A'ihim,  kindlv  walking  up  to  them. 

'  Alas,'  anfwered  the  man,  '  fo 
'  wretched  are  we,  that  we  dare  not 
'  mention  the  name  of  our  oppreflbr  ; 
'  and  but  for  the  bounty  of  one  who 

*  thi*  day  relieved  us,  we  had  periflied 
'  in  the  ftreets.* 

'  Lemack,'  faid  Adhim,  whifpering 
his  vizir,  *  relieve  them  to-night,  and 
'  to-morrow  let  them  be  brought  with 

*  the  merchants,  and  thofe  we  have  al- 
'  ready  met.* 

'  Commander  of  the  faithful,'  re- 
plied Lemack,  «  thy  flave  will  obey 

*  the  voice  of  his   lord:   but  the   un- 
'  wholefome  dew  falleth  from  the  hea- 
'  vens,  and  my  lord  will  be  wet  by  the 
«  fkkly  fteam.' 

«  Lemack,'  faid  Adhim,  c  we  will 
'  enquire  what  means  that  crowd  be- 

*  fore  us,  and  then  return  to  the  royal 
«  palace/ 

*  Alas!  alas!'  cried  a  frantick  fe- 
male, who  preceded  the  crowd,  *  Que- 
4  mad,  the  faithful  Quemacl,  who  fup- 
4  ported  my  tender  infants  with  the 

*  fweat  of  his  brow,  is  no  more!    Thy 
'  limbs,   O  Qu^emad,  are  broken,  yet 
'  not  by  toil  !  Thy  life  is  wafted,  while 

*  as  yet  thou  haft  ftrength  to  go  forth 

*  to  the  labours  of  the  day  !* 

'  Unfortunate  wife  of  Quefhad,'  faid 
one,  who  endeavoured  to  alleviate  h  r 
afflictions,  '  mitigate  thy  grief  j  and 
'  know,  that  Alia  hath,  for  wife  pin  - 

*  pofes,  made  this  trial  of  thy  faith, 

*  Quefhad,  O  mourner,  was  indeed  a 

*  tender  hulband  to  thee;  but  Quefliad 

*  was  not  thy  God.    There  are  yet  left 

*  thofe  who  can  pity  thy  misfortunes, 

*  and  relieve  thy  diftrefs;  and  doubt- 

*  lefs  the  righteous  Adhim,  when  he 

*  hear,§  thy  hufband  loft  his  life  in  fi- 

*  nifliing  the  mighty  buildings  he  hath 

*  creeled,  will  pour  the  bounties  of  a 

*  monarch  into  thy  widowed  arms.' 

«  O  mighty  Alia,*  faid  Adhim,  figh- 
ing  in  fecret  to  his  vizir;  « are  thefe  the 

*  glories  I  propofed,  when  I  employed 

*  all  my  fubje&s    in   fuch   works    of 
'magnificence!     O  Lemack,  Lemack, 

*  I  fear  I  am  wrong  {    However,  bring 


'  this  widow  and  her  friend,  who  ha* 
'  fo  juftiy  anfwered  for  his  fultan,  be- 
'  fore  me  to  morrow.* 

Lemack  employed  the  greateft  part  of 
the  night  in  finding  out  thofe  who  were 
the  next  morning  to  appear  before  hi* 
prince,  while  Adhim  lay  extended  and, 
reftlefs  on  the  downy  fopha. 

In  the  morning1,  the  divan  was  croudr 
ed,  and  the  people  were  in  tumults  to 
know  for  what  caufe  fo  many  prifo- 
ners  were  brought  before  the  throne  of 
Adhim. 

No  fooner  was  the  fultan  feated,  than 
Lemack  prefented  the  two  merchanU 
before  him. 

'  Merchants,*  faid  Adhim,  '  what 
I  heard  not  as  a  prince,  I  fhall  not 
punifli  as  a  prince  j  only  be  cautious 
for  the  future,  not  to  load  your  go- 
vernors with  undeferved  calumnies; 
and  tell  me  truly,  whom  you  dared 
wifli  in  the  throne  of  Adhim  your  fulr 
tan  ?' 

The  merchants  were  confounded  at 
the  fpeech  of  Adhim;  but  perceiving 
he  had  over- heard  them  the  night  be- 
fore, they  fell  at  his  fee^  and  befought 
his  pardon:  and  the  fecond  merchant 
laid— 

1  Alia   forbid  thy  flave  fliould  fee 

*  any  other  than  Adhim,  my  lord,  ou 
'  the  throne  of  his  forefathers;    notr 

*  withftanding,  I  confefs,  I  meant  to 
'  praile  the  temperate  virtues  of  Mirgliu 
«  the  Per!ian.' 

*  Lemack/  faid  Adhim,  '  bring  for- 
'  v/.ird  the  young  men,  who  defpifed 
'  the  law  of  Mahomet — and,  vizir,  re- 
«  member,  that  when  all  thefe  are  dif- 

*  Jivifed,   feek  out  this  Mirglip,   and 

*  luring  him  before  me.' 

The  young  men,  a/hamed  of  their 
debauch,  fell  with  their  faces  before 
the  throne  j  and  Adhim,  gently  chid- 
ing them  for  their  excefs,  enquired  of 
them,  who  they  meant  to  praife  for  hi* 
temperate  behaviour. 

The  young  men  returned  their  thanks 
to  the  fultan  for  his  clemency  j  and  the 
third  faid — 

'  Next  to  our  fultan,  Mirglip,  the 

*  Perfian,  is  beloved  in  the  ftreets  of 
«  Ragini.' 

Lemack  frowned  at  thefe  words,  and 
he  curfed  the  fpeaker  in  his  heart:  but 
the  vizir  diffembled  his  rancour,  and 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  ion  before 
the  throne  of  Adhim. 

*  From  whence,  O  young  man,'  faid 
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the  fultan,  '  haft  thou  learned  to  de- 
«  fpife  thy  parents,  and  to  difregard  the 

*  authority  of  thofe  who  are  let  over 
'  thee?' 

'  Prince  of  thy  people,"  anfwered  the 
young  man,  trembling:,  «  forgive  the 
'  follies  of  an  inexperienced  youth,  and 

*  I  will  ever  hereafter  frame  my  con- 
«  duel  from  the  example  of  the  teniper- 

*  ate  Mirglip.* 

*  What !'  faid  the  king,  aftonifhed, 

*  is  Mirglip  the  neighbour  of  all  my 
«  fubjeas?' 

{  He  was  indeed,*  anfwered  the  old 
father,  *  that  bright  pattern  of  tempe- 
'  ranee  which  I  laft  night  propoied  as 

*  an  example  to  my  fon.' 

The  old  man  and  his  fon  retiring, 
Lemack,  the  vizir,  brought  the  poor 
man  and  his  family  before  the  fultan. 

«  Of  whom  didft  thou  complain  laft 

*  night,  'faid  the  fultan  to  him,  'when 
4  thy  dark  words  did  feem  to  caft  a 

*  (hadow  on  thy  prince?* 

«  Forgive  me,  glory  of  Perfia,'  an- 
fwered the  poor  man,  *  if  an  heart, 

*  overloaded    with     forrows,     poured 
'  forth  a  part  of  if  s  diftrefs  in  the  car 
'   of  it's  prince:  indeed,  commander  of 
'  the  faithful,  the  miferies  which  my 
'  little  ones  have   fuffered,   fince   my 
'  cottage  in  the  valley  was  deftroyed,  to 

*  make  room  for  the  mighty  engines 
'  which  drew  down  thy  cedars  from 

*  the  mountains,  forced  me  to  com- 
'  plain    in   the  bitter  anguifh  of  my 
'  woes.' 

'  Slave,'  anfwered  the  fultan, '  thou 

*  mayeft  well  aflc  forgivenefs  for  thy 
'  prefumptionj  but  I  have  refolved  not 
4  to  puni(h$  and  even  thy  (lander  (hall 

*  not  make  void  the  purpofe  of   my 

*  heart:    but   who   was   this    ftranger 

*  that  relieved   thee,    of   whom   thou 

*  fpakeft  in  fuch  terms  of  praifes?* 

?  *  Matter  of  my  life,'  anfwered  the 
poor  man,  •  to  the  good  Mirglip  do  I 
'  owe  my  own  and  my  children's  ex- 
4  iftence.' 

'  Thefe  (laves,*  faid  Lemack,  <  are 

*  confederates  in  their  tale ;  and  fome 

*  enemy  of  thy  peace,  O  royal  Adhim, 
'  means  to  fet  up  this  hypocrite  above 

*  his  lord.* 

•  Thy  furmize,  O  Lemack,*  faid  the 
fultan,  «is  juft:   but  let  us  hear  thefe 
'  laft  whom  we  met  yefternight,   eie 
4  we  proceed   to  y~rs   on  this  upftart 
'  Mirglip  fuch  judgment  as  his  info* 
'  Jence  tkferves.* 
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The  poor  man  and  his  family  being 
difmifted,  he  who  had  comforted  the 
wife  of  Quefhad  came  forward,  with 
the  forrowtul  widow  on  his  right -hand, 
whofe  dittrtflts  he  endeavoured  to  al- 
leviate, by  rt-prefenting  to  her  the  amia- 
ble generofity  of  Adhim,  before  whom 
(he  was  about  to  appear. 

The  driconfolate  widow  fell  tremb- 
ling at  the  feet  of  Adhim,  and  her 
words,  which  ftrove  for  utterance,  were 
(topped  by  heavings  fighs,  and  an  heart 
fwelled  with  affliclion. 

The  ttranger  who  attended  the  wi- 
dow, viewed  with  cornpaflionate  eyes 
the  forrows  of  her  foul,  and  with  filent 
refpeft,  feemed  to  wait  the  commands 
of  Adhim,  to  fpeak  in  her  behalf. 

'  Stranger,'  faid  the  Sultan  Adhim 
to  him,  '  I  applaud  your  compaflion, 
'  and  as  you  have  been  the  fupport,  be 
'  alfo  the  voice  of  your  female  friend.' 

*  Guardian  of  our  faith,'  anfwered 
the  ftranger,    «  this  widow    is  indeed 

*  my  friend,  for  (he  is  a  Perfian,  and 

*  alfo  a  follower  of  our  holy  prophet; 
'  and  although  I  never  beheld  her  till 

*  yefterday,  yet  hath  her  neceflities  knit 

*  us  together  in  the  bond  of  friend/hip.' 

*  Stranger,'  faid  the  fultan,  fmiling, 
'  I  underftand  you  j  you  are  charmed 

*  with  the   beauteous  forrows    of  this 
'  amiable  widow,  and  you  are  ready 
'  to  renew  the  vows   which  Quelhad 

'*  doth  now  remember  no  more.' 

*  Prince  of  thy  people,'   replied  the 
ftranger,  *  thy  (lave  would  never  wifh 

*  to  countenance  ingratitude  to  thole 
'  whom  we  have  loft.     Grief  is  the  na- 
'  tural  tribute  of  a  fond  heart,  to  the 
4  memory  of  the  beloved.  And  though 
'  I  have  befought  the  widow  of  Que- 
'  mad  to  moderate  her  affliclion,  yet 

*  fhould  I  grieve  to  fee  her  change  her 
'  pious  tears  for  wanton  dimples.   No, 
«  prince,  moved  only  by  humanity,  I 
'  met,   and   as    my   poor    endeavours 

*  could,    I   fuccoured    the    diftrefled  j 

*  and   row,   by  royal  Adhim's   kind 
<  permiflion,  I  kneel  before  my  prince's 
'  throne,  an  humble  fuppliant  for  an 
'  helplefs  widow.' 

'Lemack,*  faid  the  fultan,  turning 
nattily  toward  his  vizir,  '  thinkeft  thou 
'  the  new  favourite,  Mirglip,  has 
«  half  the  virtues  of  this  man  before 
'  me?  hatte,  vizir,  mid  hi  ing  him  here, 
'  and  I  will  engage  our  ftranger  fliail 
'  in  every  grace  exceed  this  upftari 
'  MJiglip.' 

At 
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As  the  Sultan  Adhim  (pake  thus, 
the  ftranser  fell  with  his  face  before 
the  throne,  and  he  faid— 

<  If  Mirglip  hath  offended  his  prince, 
4  let  thy  guards,  O  fultan,  here  ftrike, 
4  and  facrifice  him  to  thy  juft  refent- 
4  ment.' 

4  What,'  faid  Adhim,  ftarting,  4  art  * 
4  thou  too  Mirglip?    Officious   Have  I 
4  was  it  net  lufficient  to  fend  this  flat- 
4  tering  crew  before  me,  but  muft  thou 

*  alfo  aft  thy  bafe  hypocnfy  in  perfon 
4  here?' 

4  Merciful  Adhim,'  faid  the  Vizir 
Lemack,  *  let  this  trulty  fcymitar  lay 
4  bare  the  traitor's  bofom,  and  relieve 
4  my  prince  from  fuch  during  rebel- 
4  lion.' 

4  Hold,  Lemack,'  faid  the  fultan 
fterniy,  4  and  defile  not  my  reign  with 
4  fo  mean  a  facnfice:  no,  let  him  livej 
4  and  if  indeed  he  be  the  man  fame 
4  fpeaks  him,  he  well  were  worthy  of 

*  a  monarch's  favour.' 

The  fubjefts  of  Adhim  hearing  the 
noble  fentence  of  their  prince,  made 
the  vaulted  divan  echo  with  their  praife, 
and  every  eye  but  Lemack's  fparkled 
with  a  joyous  tear. 

However,  the  cautious  vizir  per- 
ceiving the  purpofe  of  his  mafter  Ad- 
him, and  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  popu- 
lace, veiled  his  malice  with  a  cour- 
tier's fmile,  and  defcending  from  his 
feat,  he  gave  his  hand  to  Mirglip, 
and  raifed  the  proftrate  Peifian  from 
the  earth. 

4  O  royal  Adhim,'  faid  Mirglip,  ere 
he  rofe,  *  if  with  a  view  to  worldly 
4  honour  only  I  had  done  my  duty,  or 

*  to  court  the  foft  air  of  gentle  breath- 
4  ing  flattery,  then  might  my   prince 
4  with  indignation  view  the  rebel  Mir- 
4  glip;    but  furely,  prince,  to  follow 
4  the  holy  precepts  of  our  law,  in  ho- 
4  nour  of  my  prophet,  is  not  a  deed 
4  deferving  royal  Adhim's  hatred!* 

*  Mirglip,'  faid  Adhim,  '  rife;  thy 
4  prince  applauds  thy  holy  zeal,  and 
4  thou  (halt  live  within  my  fpacious 

*  walls,  that  daily  I  may  hear  thy  vir- 
4  tuous  converfe.' 

'Bountiful  fultan,'  anfwered  Mir-' 
glip,    '  in  humble  meannefs  bred  a  na- 

*  tive  of  the  forelt,  the  honours  of  my 
4  lord  would  wear  unhandfomely  upon 

*  thy  Have,  and  I  fhould  aft  the  cour- 
4  tier  with  an  aukward  grace:  rather, 
4  if  it  pleafe  my  prince,  let  Mirglip  ftill 
4  among  the  meanelt  wander,  lutfici- 
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ently  rewarded  for  his  labours,  that 
Adhim  once  hath  deigned  to  blefs  his 
life  with  an  approving  fmile.* 
*  What,'  faid  thefultan,  altonifheJ, 
canft  thou  refift  the  offers  of  thy 
prince?  Are  not  the  tribes  of  Xemi 
the  mightieft  of  my  fubjecls  ?  Are 
not  the  captains  of  the  hoft  of  Fen/ 
in  the  long  toils  of  war  renowned  ? 
Are  not  thefe  all  anxioufly  foliciting 
to  be  admitted  into  the  palaces  of  the 
plain  of  Orez,  and  (hall  Mirglip,  a 
b*fe  peafant,  dare  refufe  the  boun- 
ties of  his  lord  ?  Yes,  peafant  as 
thou  art,'  continued  the  fultan,  « thy 
folly  be  thy  punifhment}  go,  live  in- 
glorious, in  the  cottages  of  the  forelt, 
and  every  hour  lament  the  loft  affec- 
tions of  thy  prince.' 
Thus  faid  the  fultan,  nor  fuffered 
a  reply,  but  haftily  withdrew  with  Le- 
mack  from  the  divan }  while  the  popu- 
lace with  tears  departed,  all  wondering 
at  the  abftinence  of  their  favourite 
Mirglip. 

The  pride  of  Adhim  was  fevereljr 
rebuked  by  the  indifference  of  Mir- 
glip, and  he  looked  on  his  palaces  with 
contempt,  fince  they  were  unable  to 
raife  his  fame  among  his  fubjecls,  or 
to  tempt  the  admiration  of  a  rude  pea- 
fant. 

Lemack  with  pleafure  faw  the  emo- 
tion of  his  mafterj  the  peace  of  Ad- 
him was  indifferent  to  the  vizir,  fo  long 
as  no  upftart  favourite  was  likely  to 
deftroy  his  intereft  with  his  prince. 

4  The  well  inttrufted  and  the  inge- 
'  nuous  mind  alone,'  faid  the  vizir  to 
Adhim,  « can  admire  the  extenfive 
works  o-f  Adhim,  my  lord}  to  Mir- 
glip, and  his  tribe  of  peafants,  thefe 
beauteous  piles  look  like  the  fteep 
mountains,  which  the  labouring  hind 
toils  over,  without  reflecting  on  it's 
mighty  founder:  as  the  bird,  with 
out- Wretched  wing,  poifed  on  the 
buoyant  air,  obliquely  fkims  upon  a 
palace  or  a  cottage,  and  in  it's  na- 
tive ignorance,  knows  not  the  Sultan 
of  Peifia  from  the  peafant  of  the 
mountain.' 

*  Thy  words,'  replied  Adhim, 
though  meant  to  foothe  my  gloom, 
do  truly  add  a  poignant  fting  thereto; 
I  have  leen,  O  Lemack,  the  bufy 
thrufh  with  impotent  anxiety  fram- 
ing it's  little  neft,  and  I  have  fmiled 
to  view  the  infignificant  beams  of  it's, 
dwelling-place:  yet,  Lemack,  that 
C  c  a  «  thrufh> 
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'  .thrufn,  perhaps,  is  now  legardief* 
'  of  my  palaces,  with  a  few  airy  cii- 
'  clets  circumfcribing  thy  Adhim's 
'  magnificence}  and,  ihould  I  venture 
'forth,  might  chirrup  out  a  cireleis 
'  note  above,  and  mute  upon  thy 

*  prince,  whom  all  the  armies  of  the 
'.Perfian  empire  might  vainly  follow 
'  to  revenge  his  paftime/ 

*  My  prince,'  anfwered  Lemack,  '  is 

*  merry  with  his  fl.ive/ 

*  Thy    prince,'    anfwered    Adhim, 
'  is  diflatisrlcd  with  his  own  magnifi- 
'  cence,  when  he  fees  that  a  peafant 

*  .may  be  more  efleemed  for  his  private 
'  virtues,  than  the  Sultan  of  Periia  for 
'  his  (lately  palaces:  nay,  Lemack,  I 

*  myfelf  erteem  this  Mirglip,  and  thou 
'  (halt  hafte,    and    pay   that    widow, 

*  whom  he  fo  charitably  fupported,  an 

<  hundred  fequins/ 

'  Alas,  glory  of  the  eaft,'  anfwered 
the  vizir,  *  dial  I  Adhim,  then,  the  Sul- 

*  tan  of  Perfia,  ftoop  beneath  a  peafant? 
'  Shouldeit  thou  heap  half  the  wealth 
'  of  thy  kingdom  on  this  woman,  not 
'  thine,  but  Mirglip's,  would  be  the 
'  praife,  and   the  hypocritical  peafant 
'  mould  feem    to  make  thee  but   the 

*  treafurer  of  his  coffers/ 

*  Sooner  let  the  widow  wafte   like 

*  the    live    ember,1    laid    the    fultan, 
'than  fuch  reflections  glance  on  Ad- 

*  him.' 

*  But  why,  O  prince/  faid  Lemack, 
«  fhould  a  peafant's  follies  haunt  thy 

*  fancy?     Hath  not  my  lord  ten  thou- 
'  fand  Haves  that  wait  upon  his  plea- 
'  fure  ?  For  thee  the  undaunted  huntf- 

*  man    rouzes    with    his    well-poifed 

*  fpear  the  tawny  monarch  of  the  fo- 
'  reft,    or  with   dexterous   eye    marks 
'  where  the  panther  hides  it's  callous 

<  offspring;  or  drawing  with  keen  aim 

*  the    feathered     anow,     buries    it's 

<  bearded  point  within  the  fpotted  ty- 
'  ger's    back  j     for    thee    the    clarion 

*  founds,  and  the  brlik  trumpet  blows 
'  it's  hvely  note  to  mark  thy  footltcps; 

*  for   thee,   returning   from   his  watry 
«  bed,  the  fun  lights  np  the  grey  morn, 
'   and  kindles  for  thy  pleasure  the  ge- 
'  nial  face  of  day  j  for  thee  the  bloom- 
''ing  vii'giiis   of   the   eafl    diffolve   in 
'  amorous   fighsj  while  every  eye,  at- 
'  tendant  on  thy  will,  beams  not,  un- 
'  K-i's  tr.y  favour  light  it  up,  and  give 
«  it  life.' 

«  And  where  is   the  joy/  faid  Ad- 
hinij  '  that,    tyrant  of  the 


fpread  dehVuftton  ?  that,  cm  (Id  by 
me,  the  lordly  lion  dies  5  or  that  the 
tender  progeny,  which  Heaven  gives 
the  panther,  I  deltroy  ?  What  prailc 
fliall  Adhim  challenge,  Lemack,  that 
the  tyger  writhes  his  bloody  back, 
and  groans  out  be.*  it  I  y  fighs  to  give 
me  pleafuit.  ?  That  my  t;nne  hangs 
upon  the  filthy  blr.it  of  lime  fwoln 
trumpeter?  Or  (!,..i!  I  think  the  fun 
awaits  my  call,  wbo  lon^  before  itiy 
realms  receive  a  diitant  ray,  is  lilten- 
ing  to  the  whiltle  of  fom*:  ealtern  huf- 
bandman  ?  Yet  worfe  than  all  thefe, 
thou  fetteft  my  honour  on  a.  woman's 
fmiiej  and  wouldtit  perfuadethy  Ad- 
him,  that  greedy  eye  gliftens  at  me, 
which  glirtens  at  my  gold.  No,  Le-- 
mack,  without  a  leif-approving  con- 
fcience,  and  a  virtuous  mind,  bafe 
are  the  pleafures  of  an  human  fou'j 
and  Mirglip,  by  one  righteous. deed, 
(hall  gain  more  folid  comfort,  than 
royal  Adhim  on  the  Pcrfian  throne. 

*  Lemack/    continued    the    fultan, 
this  Mirglip  mall  be  our  friend;  and 
thou,  ere  morning  dawns,  malt  couit 
him  to  thy  prince/ 

«  The  will  of  Adhim,*  replied  Le- 
mack, *  be  his  vizir's  law/ 

Thus  faid  the  jealous  vizir,  and  re- 
tired from  the  palace  of  Adhim,  un- 
willing to  execute  the  commands  of  his 
mafter,  and  yet  fearful  of  difobeying 
his  orders. 

*  This    villainous    flave/    faid.  Le- 
mack, as  he  went  from  the  prefence  of 
Adhim,  '  has,  by  his  ftale  virtues,  cor- 
'  rupted  the  magnificent  heart  of  Ad- 
'  him,  my  lord.     While  Adhim  led 
'his  rivers  through  the  rocks,    lied 
'  Adhim  through  the  blind  vallies  of 
'  deceitj  and  when  ambition  ftirred,  I 
'  fet   my  royal  builder  to    rile   from 
'  ftone  to  (lone,  and  fcale  the  clouds: 
«  long  with  fuch  fruitlefs  toil,  he  pleafed 
'  his  infant  mind,  and  big  with  mighty 
<  plans  of  moving  barren  mountains, 
'  he  left  the  lower  offices  of  govern - 
'  ment  to  me:  then  luxurious  plunder 
'  filled  my  cheftsj  and  as  I  pafled,  the 

*  children  cried,  the  widows  fhrieked, 
'.and  the  aftoniftied  populace  hid  their 
'  heads,  and  cried,  "Hum!    proftrate 
<«  fall,  the  Vizir  Lemack  comes!"  Then 
'  every  Itep  I  took,  great  Lemack  trod 
'  upon  fome  abject  neck,  and  the  delud- 
'  edPerfian  thought  death  by  my  hand 
'  was  a  fafe  paffport  into  Paradife:    if 

*  with  hot  eye  J  caught  a  fcmaje  glaocc, 

<  th* 
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the  hufband  trembling  cnme,  and  of- 
fered me  his  wife,  proud  that  from 
Lemack^s  loins  fhould  rile  his  future 
progeny;  or  if  the  cold  fenfelefs  ma- 
tron fighed  out  a  denial,  her  houfe 
erafed,  her  children  Ihughtered,  and 
her  hulband  pierced  with  the  blooJy 
(take,  were  the  full  tokens  of  my 
lead  difpleafure. 

«  Such  Lemack  was,  while  Adhim 
was  a  builder;  but  now  his  plan  corn- 
pleat,  his  tower  ere£led,  and  his  plain 
.inclofed,  his  bufy  mind  unfstisfied, 
feeks  new  diverfion,  and  for  want  of 
vice,  virtue  has  made  a  faint  attempt 
upon  his  heart.  But  I  will  ftir  the 
infernal  race,  and  raife  up  phantoms 
to  elude  his  fearchj  and  chiefly,  that 
no  ftarch  example  lead  him  forward, 
this  Mirgiip  mall  find  a  ready  way 
to  that  heaven  which  he  longs  for  j 
that  every  pious  fool  may  know,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  ape  a  faint,  where 
Lemack  reigns.' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Lemack, 
the  Vizir  of  Adhim,  as  he  pafled  from 
the  prefence  of  his  fultan,  to  his  own 
palace  on  the  plains  of  Orezj  and  in 
the  rancorous  malice  of  his  heart,  he 
refolved  to  fend  forth  a  midnight  ex- 
ecutioner to  deftroy  the  virtuous  peafant 
Mirgiip,  whofe  aftions  had  made  fuch 
an  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  Adhim. 

But  the  crafty  vizir  foon  confidered, 
that  the  blaft  of  oppofition  would  in- 
creafe  the  reviving  flame  of  Adhim's 
virtue,  and  that  to  deftroy  one  vigorous 
plant,  would  be  to  raiie  a  thoufand 
flioots  around  the  expiring  ftock  j  he 
therefore  refolved  to  work  in  fecret 
craftinefs,  and  that  very  night  to  go  in 
iearch  of  the  Sorcerer  Falri,  under 
whofe  tuition  he  had  been  bred  in  the 
dark  caves  of  Goruou. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  Vizir  Lemack 
exchanged  his  gorgeous  robes  of  ftate, 
for  the  religious  weeds  of  a  poor  devo- 
tee; but  that  his  fan&ified  appearance 
might  not  have  too  much  of  the  reality 
of  religion,  he  hid  under  his  outward 
rags  a  meal  of  royal  delicacies,  and  a 
flaggon  of  the  delicious  produce  of  the 
vintage  of  Tihi. 

Thus  equipped,  he  walked  forth  to- 
ward the  caves  of  Goruou,  which  were 
in  a  fecret  part  of  the  foreft  about  three 
leagues  from  the  royal  buildings;  and, 
fearful  of  a  difcovery,  he  avoided  every 
in  his  walk,  left  they  Ihould 


know  the  dilguifed  vizir,  an;'  revenge 
themieives  on  the  publick  author  of  ail 
their  wrongs. 

The  cave  of  Falri  was  furrounded 
with  unhallowed  i'wine,  v.ho  grunted 
on  the  dark  and  filthy  leaves  of  corn, 
which  the  forcerer  had  piepp.ied  for 
their  fuftenance  and  their  bed  :  an  ilU 
favoured  fteam  aroi'e  from  their  hides, 
and  the  neighbouring  woods  were  rilled 
with  the  loud  fnarling  of  the  guards  of 
Falri. 

As  Lemack,  prefling  the  beaftly 
muck  with  his  wet  fandals,  pafled  the 
hot-fmeliing  fwinej  they  all,  withere&. 
ed  briftles,  endeavoured  to  oppole  his 
paflage,  till  fcenting  the  delicacies 
which  were  hidden  beneath  his  rags, 
they  ran  upon  him,  and  unlefs  he  had 
fuddenly  entered  into  the  prsfence  of 
Falri,  they  had  deftroyed  the  vizir. 

The  cave  of  Falri  i'melt  not  more 
delicately  than  the  fwine  before  it ;  on 
every  fide  appeared  the  difgorged  marks 
of  diunkennefs  and  gluttony,  and  the 
four  ftream  which  iflued  from  the  co- 
vered pavement,  aflured  Lemack,  that 
he  came  too  late  to  partake  of  the  de- 
bauch of  Falri. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  cave,  the 
forcerer  lay  extended,  prefling  his  ach- 
ing forehead  with  an  hand  befmeared 
with  greafe,  and  with  the  lees  of  wine  ; 
his  little  red  ferret  eyes  were  half 
fqueezed  by  anguifh  from  their  bleared 
fockets,  and  his  cheeks  fcalded  with 
the  fiery  rheum,  and  bloated  by  exce/s, 
ihone  difcoloured  with  a  thouiand  hues. 
Blotches,  carbuncles,  and  warts,  a- 
dorned  his  glowing  nofe,  and  in  his 
filthy  beard,  the  different  fauces  of  a 
week's  extravagance  were  clofely  mat- 
ted: his  lips,  chapped  and  divided  by 
the  burning  fteam  of  his  overloaded 
ftomach,  diicovered  his  foul  teeth, 
clogged  by  corrupted  food,  and  black 
with  rottennefs;  and  on  his  furred  and 
fever-parched  tongue  hung  not  a  drop  of 
moifture.  Over  his  unwieldy  paunch, 
and  lifelefs  limbs,  were  thrown  a  few 
difordered  garments,  but  in  contrary 
fafhion  to  their  real  ufej  the  turban, 
unfolded,  covered  his  feet,  and  the  veft 
was  wrapped  round  his  head,  while 
his  unfeemly  parts  were  left  expofed, 
and  emblems  of  his  beaftlihood.  Be. 
fide  him  ftood  his  tube,  burning  with 
the  fcetid  herb  tobacco,  filling  the  cave 
with  it's  poifonous  odour,  and  on  his 
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right-hand  was  placed  a  calabafh   of 
the  fpirituotis  juice  of  rice. 

'As  the  Vizir  Lemack  entered,  the 
Sorcerer  Falri  filled  the  cave  with  curfes 
and  execrations  5  bur  w1  en  he  perceived 
it  was  his  pupil  in  difguife,  the  wretch 
arofe  with  many  a  Itagger  on  his  tot- 
tering legs,  and  ran  w;ih  out  rtretch.d 
arms  to  hold  him  in  his  nauieous 
griper. 

'  What  bnngeth  Lemack,'  faid  the 
ferret-eyed  iorcerer,  *  from  ilie  fea(ts 

*  of  Racial  to  t'ie  caves  of  F«lri?  Are 
'  all  the  oxen  of  rhe  plains  of  Orez  de- 

*  voured  ?  or  are  the  royal  flaggons  of 

*  Adhim  exhaufted?' 

'  Thy  ion/  anSvavJ  Lemack,  figH- 
ing,  *  was  once  t'ie  pride  of  Orez,  and 
4  the  voice  of  his  mouth  was  a  law  in 
'  Perfia;  Adhim  was  magnificent,  and 
4  Lemack  was  abiolute;  :ny  days  were 
'  crowned  with  felHvals,  and  my  nights 

*  with  debauch1 5  but  foon  thefe  jo\ous 

*  caroufals  (hall   be  no  more,  Adhim 
'  awakes  to  virtue,  f.nd  an  abftemious 
4  peafant  will  (hortly  be  his  guide,  un- 

*  lefs  the  power  of  Falri  (hake  from  his 
4  fecurity  the  abftemicus  Mirglip.' 

'  What,  Lemack,'  ar.fwered  Falri, 
4  art  thou  a  vizir  in  Perfia,  and  comeft 
4  thou  to  me  to  deflroy  a  peafant  for 
4  thee !  Let  thy  guards  this  night  dif- 
4  member  the  sbitemious  MirgJfp,  and 

*  to-morrow  rife,  and  fear  not  to  meet 
4  thine  enemy  in  thy  paths/ 

*  The  nature  of  Adhim.  my  ful»an/ 
replied  Lemack,  'will  notb^  deceived; 
4  when  Mirglip  (hall  be  miffing,  his 
4  whole  puri'uit  (hail  be  after  the  mur- 
4  derer,  and  Lemack  at  length  be  fa- 
4  crificed.' 

4  Then/ anfwered  Falri,  'leave  him 
'  to  thy  friend;  return  in  peace  to  thy 
4  palace,  and  to-morrow,  when  thcu 
4  goeft  into  the  prefente  of  thy  prince, 

*  boldly   declare    that   Mh'glip   could 
'  not  appear  before   him,   becaufe   he 
4  was  drunken  with  wine.' 

'Alas/  replied  Lemack,  'the  ful- 
4  tan,  jealous  of  my  tale,  will  hafte  to 
4  fummon  Mirglip  Kefnie  himj  and  I, 
4  deteatd  in  my  falHjood,  (hall  fall 
4  for  ever  from  before  my  prince.' 

'  If  fuch  fufpicions,'  anfwered  Falri, 
4  rife,  do  you  engage,  by  the  fucceed- 
4  ing  night,  to  Q\t\v  your  fultan,  Mir- 
4  glip  drinks  the  forbidden  wine,  and 
4  leave  the  reft  to  me.' 

*  To  Fairi's    artifice,'    replied   the 


vizir,  '  I  will  leave  it  all;  and  ha(!e 
'  again  to  Raglai,  and  the  plains  of 
«  Orez/ 

Thus  faid  Lemack,  and  departed, 
not  forgetful  of  the  viands  which  he 
kept  concealed  in  his  garments}  but 
willing  to  feaft  alone  in  the  wood,  after 
he  had  left  the  forcerer:  for  his  purpofe 
gained,  the  vizir,  who  was  exhaufted 
by  his  journey,  wiflud  for  no  partaker 
in  his  gluttony. 

In  the  morning,  when  Lemack  ap- 
peared before  Ailhim  the  fultan.  en- 
quired after  Mirglip  the  Perfian. 

'  Glory  of  the  tarth/  faid  the  vi/ir, 
bowing,  «  who  is  he,  that  is  like  Ad- 

*  him-  in   the   gteatnefs  of  his  mind  ! 
'  over  whom  cultom    hath  no  rhain, 
*•  and    who    knows   not    the    fceptred 
4  power  of  appetite  and  paffion  !    Mir- 

*  S^'I'j  O  fultan,  hath  won  the  hearts 
'  of  all  the  people;  he  rifeth  and  fcat- 
'  tereth   abroad   the   gifts    of   benevo- 

*  lence;    he-  healeth    the    breaches    <  f 

*  neighbours;    he    comforteth   the    af- 
'  flicled :   but,  fatigued  with  the  fevere' 
'  duties  of  ihe  day,  his  walled  ftrcngth. 
'  requireth  recruit;  and  at  night,  after 
'   all  his  ioils,   he  is  renewed  with  the 
£  precious  tears   which   fall  from  the 
'  lufcious  grape.' 

'  Hah  !  Lemack,'  faid  Adhim,  (tarr- 
ing, *  is*  Mirglip,  the  wife,  the  tem- 
4  perate  Miiglip,  the  (Uve  of  wine ! 
1  No,  Lemack,  it  cannot  be.* 

'  O  thou,'  anfwered  the  vizir,  '  be- 
'  fore  whom  hypocnfy  flieth  difmayed, 
'  and  in  whofe  prefence  fal(hood  dare 

*  not  (land,  forgive  the  tongue  of  thy 
'  Have,  which  wifheth  not  to  utter  the 
'   failings  of  it's  brother!    To  me,  O 

*  Adhim,  Mirglip  is  allied  by  the  ties 
'  of  virtue  and  religion  5  and  not  with- 
c  out  my  own  dilhefs,  do  I  difcover 
'.  the  little  fpot  which  fullies  the  glory 
'   of  Perfia:    but  my  prince  requireth 
'  truth  from  his  flave.     Know,  then, 
'  O   fultan,  that  in  obedience  to  thy 
«  command,    I   entered   this    morning 
'  the  cottage  of  Mirglip j  where  I  faw, 
'  O  piteous    fight  I     his    out-ftretched 
'  corfe  unwafhed  on  the  ground,  and 
'  the  empty  fiapgon  which  Itood  befide 
4   him.      Struck  dumb  with  the  fight, 
'  I  haded  away  btfoie  Mirglip  awoke, 

*  to  relate  to  my   prince  the  difagree- 
'  able  tale;  and  having  heard  from  his 
4  neighbour,  that  this  is  the  only  fail- 
'  ing  of  Mirglip,    which   he   repeats 
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f  every  nighf,  my  prince  may  himftlf 

*  to-night  dilcover  the  truth  of  my  af- 
'  fertion.' 

*  That,'  anfwered  Adhim,  '  I  mean 

*  to  do,  in  the  fame  difguife  which  we 
'  lately  aflumed.    Wherefore,  Lemack, 

*  leave  me  now,  and  prepare  to  con- 
'  vince  me  this  night  of  what  you  have 

*  laid.' 

Lemack  obeyed  j  and  night  being 
come,  Adhim  and  his  vizir  departed 
filently  from  Orez,  to  the  cottage  of 
Mirglip. 

In  the  mean  time,  Falri,  difguifed  in 
the  habit  of  a  merchant,  entered  the 
city  of  Raglai,  and  knocked,  in  the 
dufk  of  the  evening,  at  the  cottage  of 
Mirglip  j  who  invited  him  into  his 
houfe,  and  underftanding  he  came  from 
a  far  country,  fet  before  him  fuch  plain  . 
provifions  as  he  ufed  himfelf. 

The  pretended  merchant  having  eaten 
his  fill,  fighed;  and  telling  Mirglip 
that  he  was  greatly  fatigued  with  his 
journey,  he  defired  him  to  bellow  one 
'cup  of  wine  upon  him. 

Mirglip  ftarted  at  the  requefl  of  the 
merchant.  «  What,'  faid  he,  '  have 
'  I  received  under  my  roof  one  who 
4  defpifeth  the  precepts  of  Mthomet, 

*  and  the  command  of  Alia?' 

«  Alas,'  anfwered  the  pretended  mer- 
chant, *  Mahomet  knows  what  a  force 

*  I   put  upon  my  confcience,  when  I 

*  befought  thee  to  favour  me  with  the 
'  cordial   of  the  vintage;    but   furely, 

*  when    my    nerves    quiver    and    my 

*  ftrength  fails,  Mahomet  will  approve 
'  of  your  righteous  deed.' 

As  the  falfe  forcerer  fpake  thus,  he 
tumbled  from  the  fopha  whereon  he 
was  placed,  and  he  fighed  aloud,  '  O 

*  prophet,  fave  my  exhaulted  frame  I1 
Mirglip  perceiving  the  diftrefs  of  the 

fham  merchant,  and  fuppofmg  it  real, 
ran  to  thofe  who  dealt  in  fherbet,  and 
bought  a  pitcher  of  wine,  which  he  car- 
ried home  and  fet  on  the  ground  before 
the  forcerer. 

It  happened,  that  as  Mirglip  was 
entering  his  cottage,  Adhim  and  Le- 
mack pafled  him  in  difguife;  and  the 
fultan  law  plainly,  that  Mirglip  was 
carrying  into  his  cottage  a  pitcher  of 
wine. 

The  enraged  fultan  at  firft  refolved 
to  facrifice  the  hypocrite,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  to  his  jult  refentment,  which 
Lemack  the  vizir  advifcd.  But  a  few 
moments  reflexion  made  the  fultan  ra- 


ther  chufe  to  condemn  him  publickljr, 
than  to  gain  the  hatred  of  his  people  by 
a  precipitate  execution. 

Adhim,  difgufted,  returned  to  his 
palace,  ordering  Mirglip  to  be  brought 
before  him  in  the  morning;  and  Le- 
mack retired  to  a  joyous  banquet,  of 
which  he  partook  with  a  new  reiifh,  as 
he  doubted  not  but  the  fate  of  Mirglip 
w?s  determined. 

Early  in  ths  morning,  the  guards  of 
the  fultan  furrounded  the  cottage  of 
Mirglip;' and  the  vizir  Lemack  com- 
manded a  few  chofen  guards  to  enter, 
and  feize  on  Lhe  hypocritical  peafant. 

Mirgiip,  though  Airprized  at  the  tu- 
mult, yet  /hewed  no  marks  of  fearj  con- 
fcitnce  i'pread  no  alarm  within,  and  he 
was  fatisfied  th-atthe  fword  which  might 
deprive  him  of  his  exigence,  could  not; 
deitroy  the  inward  peace  of  his  foul. 

The  guards,  who  were  accuftomed 
to  (Irike  terror  into  their  captives,  fup- 
pofed  they  had  been  mirtakenj  and  that 
the  man  who  kneeled  not  for  mercy, 
nor  trembled  through  fear,  could  net 
be  Mirglip,  whom  they  were  com- 
manded to  feize. 

Being  allured  from  his  own  lips, 
that  he  was  Mirglip  the  Perfnn,  they 
brought  him  before  Lemack;  whofe 
eyes  were  fwoln  with  intemperance, 
and  whofe  brow  was  laden  with  malice. 

*  What  calm  hyprocrite,'  faid  Le- 
mack roughly,  *  have  we  here,  who 
'  has  fo  loon  forgot  the  revels  of  the 
'  night,  and  the  fumes  of  wine?  but 
1  Adhim,  the  royal  Adhim,  mail  judge 
'  thee,  thou  vile  fycophant! — Guards,* 
continued  the  vizir,  '  were  there  no  par- 
'  takers  with  this  Mirglip?  Was  no 

*  one  with  him  in  the  cottage,  where 
4  ye  found  him  extended  on  the  floor 

*  with  drunken nejs  ?' 

f  Juit  judge  of  Perfia,*  anfwered  the 
falfe  forcerer,  who  then  came  forward, 
«  let  my  pardon  be  fealed  by  the  lips 

*  of  the  righteous  Lemack,  and  I  will 
«  fpeak.' 

'  If  thou  declared  truly  before  our 
'  fultan  what  paffed  betweeen  thee  and 

*  Mirglip    l*ft    night/    anfwered   Le- 
mack,   «  thou    (halt  be   forgiven  j  but 
'  till  then,  guards  feize  on  him,  and 

<  let    us  bring  them  both  before  our 

<  fultan/ 

The  crowd  gathered  as  Mirglip  and 
the  vizir  paffed ;  and  whea  they  entered 
before  Adhim,  the  divan  was  crouded 
witb<  anxious  fpectators, 
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The  fulfan  fat  on  his  throne,  when 
Lemack  brought  Mirglip  in  fetters  be- 
fore him. 

«  This,  O  royal  Adhim/  faid  Le- 
mack, bowing,  «  is  the  man  whom 
'  Perfia  loveth  more  than  her  prince  $ 
'  who  in  his  midnight  haunts  pours 

*  out  the  fpacious  goblet 5  who  cheats 

*  the  deluded   populace    by    fanclified 

*  expreffions  in  the  day,  and  at  the  de- 
«  cline  of  the  fun  curfeth  Alia  and  his 
«  prophet,  in  the  cups  of  his  drunken- 
«  nefs.' 

The  populace  fhuddered  at  the  mali- 
cious expreflions  of  Lemack;  and  they 
doubted  not  but  the  vizir  would  pre- 
vail, and  deftroy  their  favourite. 

•  Vizir,'  replied  the  fultan,  '  we  fit 
here  to  judge  from  real  facls,  and 
not  from    the    warm    expreffions  of 
zeal.     Who  is  it  that  accufeth  Mir- 
glip?' 

<  This  merchant,'  anfwered  Lemack, 
whom  he  entertained  laft  night,  fhock- 
ed  at  Mirglip's  hyprocrify,  and  peni- 
tent for  his  own  accidental  fhare  in 
it;  he,  without  compulfion,  offered 
to  difclofe  the  truth,  if  Adhim  would 
forgive  the  partakers  in  the  crimes 
of  Mirglip/ 
The  vizir  then  brought  the  fham 
merchant  forward  before  the  throne. 

«  Son  of  Perfia,  and  guide  of  tke 
«  faithful,'  laid  the  forcerer,  proftrate 
before  Adhim,  *  let  my  lord  forgive, 

*  and  I  will  fyeak.' 

*  Speak,    then,'    anfwered    Adhim, 

*  the  truth,  and  juftice  fhall  for  this 
'  offence  forget  to  ftrike.' 

'  As  I  entered  this  city  laft  night,' 
faid  the  fham  merchant,  <  yon  Perfian 
'  accofted  me,  and  willed  me  to  par- 

*  take  with  him  of  the  plain  food  of 
«  his  cottage;   thankful   for  his  offer, 
4  I  followed    him,   and   he  fet  before 
4  me  fome  roots,  and  fome  boiled  rice. 
«  After  which,  «'  Merchant,*'  faid  he, 
**  can  you  be  fecret  ?  You  are  fatigued 
**  with    your  journey,  and  a  cup  cf 
«'  wine  will  enliven  you.'*     It  was  in 

*  vain  that,  in  anfwer,  I  urged  the  com- 

*  mandment  of  our  prophet,  and  the  law 

*  of  Adhim;  Mirglip  would  be  obeyed; 

*  and  he  gave  me  a  fmall  cup,  but  in 

*  his   own    hands    he  held   one    large 
«  enough  to  contain  a  meafure  of  rice. 

*  By  frequent  pledges  we  foon  emptied 
'  our  firlt  pitcher  of  wine ;  and  Mir- 

*  glip,  not  content,  went  forth  to  thofe 


who  fell   fherber,    and  purchafed  3 
fecond. 

4  The  more  we  drank,  the  more 
lively  we  grew,  and  Mirglip  waxed 
communicative;  "  Merchant,"  faid 
he,  "  I  invite  only  ftrangers,  and  af- 
*  ter  the  firft  night  I  lee  them  no 
'  more:  you  will,  perhaps,  be  fur- 
"  prized  to  think  that  I,  but  a  mean 
"  cottager,  can  every  night  fuppoit 
"  fuch  an  expence;  but  your  wonder 
"  will  ceafe,  when  you  fhall  hear  that 
'  I  am  bountifully  fupplied  by  the 
"  rich  merchants  and  widows  of  Rag- 
"  lai  with  money  to  diftribute  among 
"  the  poor;  half  of  their  fupplies  I  re- 
"  gulariy  diftribute  everyday;  and  the 
"  populace  have  made  a  faint  of  me 
c*  for  my  labour;  the  other  half  ex- 
44  aftly  iupplies  me  with  an  entertain- 
"  ment  and  wine  each  night  for  my- 
«(  felf  and  a  ftranger/' 

"  And  how  cometh  it  to  pafs,"  an- 

*  fweredl,  "  that  none  of  thefeitrangei  8 
*'  dif cover  you  ?" 

"  That,"  anfwered  Mirglip,  "  is  a 
"  fecret  which  you  never  mult  know/' 

*  This,  O  fultan,  made  me  fufpeft 
f  that  Mirglip  at  laft  gave  fome  potiori 

*  to  his  guefts,  to  take  from  them  all 
'  memory  of  his  feaftj  and  therefore 
'  I  refolved  to  tafte  nothing  more  in  his 

<  houfe. 

*  What  I  fufpected  was  true;  when 

*  I  was  about  to  depart,  he  brought 

*  out  a  fmall  ftone  bottle:    "This," 

*  faid  he,    «'  O  ftranger,  is  a  wine  of 
"  the   moft  exquifite   flavour;    I  can 
"  afford  you  but  little  of  it;  to  every 
"  gueft  I  give  a  cup  and  no  more." 

1  Mirglip  then  poured  forth  a  cup 

*  full,  and  I  pretended  to  drink  there- 
'  of,  but  in  truth  I  turned  afide,  and 

*  poured  it  fecretly  into  my   bofom } 

<  by  which  means  I  preferved  my  me- 

*  inory,  and  have  been  enabled  to  de- 
'  ted  the  hypocrifies  of  Mirglip.' 

As  the  fham  merchant  uttered  theft 
words,  a  deep  groan  was  heard  through 
every  part  of  the  divan,  and  the  popu- 
lace incenfed,  cried  out,  that  Mirglip, 
the  deceitful  Mirglip,  might  be  deli- 
vered  to  their  fury. 

«  The  words  of  the  merchant,'  faid 
the  fultan,  '  are  too  true;  a  part  of 
'  his  tale  I  myfelf  did  witnefs,  when 
'  going  through  the  city  in  difguife,  I 
'  met  this  Mirglip  wilh  a  pitcher  of 

*  wine  in  his  hand.' 

The 
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No  more  proof  feemed  wanting,  nor 
would  the  fultan  fuffer  Mirglip  to  an- 
fwer  for  himfelf. 

*  Thy  tongue,'  faid  he,  «  is  ufed  to 
<  deceit,  and  I  will  not  hear  the  hypo- 
'  crifies  thou  art  prepared  to  utter.' 

Lemack,  rejoicing,  feized  inftantly 
on  Mirglip,  and  commanded  the  guards 
to  gag  him,  that  he  might  not,  in  the 
malice  of  his  heart,  utter  any  blaf- 
phemy  againft  Alia,  or  rebellion  againft 
his  prince. 

The  unfortunate  Mirglip,  overpow- 
ered by  force  and  tumult,  was  led 
away,  Lemack  hoped,  to  inftant  exe- 
cution j  but  the  fultan,  in  the  midft 
of  his  anger,  felt  his  heart  yearn  to- 
ward him,  and  he  commanded,  that, 
till  his  fentence  was  pronounced,  he 
fhould  be  caft  into  a  deep  dungeon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  Itood 
the  palace  of  the  king. 

Mirglip  peaceably  fubmitted  to  his 
fatej  and,  feeing  no  prefent  hope  of 
anfwering  for  himfelf,  meekly  follow- 
ed the  guards  of  Adhim  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  mountain. 

The  Vizir  Lemack,  having  thus 
blafted  the  reputation  of  Mirglip,  re- 
folved  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  Ad- 
him by  fome  fudden  fcheme,  that  he 
might  the  eafier  deftroy  the  unhappy 
peafant  in  fecret. 

For  this  purpofe  he  commanded  his 
emiflaries  to  procure  fome  of  the  mod 
beauteous  ilaves;  that,  if  pofltble,  the 
king  might  be  moved  from  his  prefent 
thoughts  on  temperance  and  virtue,  to 
the  looler  phantafies  of  dalliance  and 
love. 

The  orders  of  Lemack  were  always 
executed  with  precipitation  j  the  vizir, 
impatient  in  his  purpofes,  would  brook 
no  delay ;  fo  that  neither  rank  nor 
condition  was  confidered,  but  every 
beauteous  female  within  the  Perfian 
empire  was  fuddenly  dragged  to  the 
royal  feraglio. 

Out  of  thefe  the  artful  Lemack  chofe 
thirty,  who  furpaffed  the  reft  in  pro- 
portion, beauty,  elegance,  and  grace, 
and  led  them,  adorned  with  the  fump- 
tuous  luxury  of  the  eaft,  to  the  painted 
dome,  where  the  royal  Adhim  conrlant- 
ly  refrefhed  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  arofe 
from  his  mid-day  (lumbers. 

The  fultan,  who,  though  he  had  ba- 
nifhed  Mirglip  from  his  prefence,  could 
not  banifh  nim  from  his  thoughts,  was 
ed  at  the  officious  zeal  of  his 
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vizir,  and  ordered  Lemack  to  retire 
with  his  females. 

Lemack  feeing  the  determined  coun- 
tenance of  his  fultan,  was  cbliged  to 
obey*  and  he  made  the  fignal  for  the 
virgins  of  Perfia  to  retire  from  th« 
painted  dome. 

The  fultan,  though  indifferent,  could 
not  help  obferving  the  joy  which  one  ef 
the  females  exprefTed  at  the  fignal  of 
Lemack  the  vizir.  During  the  time 
of  their  {landing  in  the  painted  dome, 
her  eyes  were  caft  on  the  ground,  and 
her  arms  were  folded  in  defpair  j  but 
when  (he  heard  the  voice  of  Lemaok 
commanding  them  to  retire,  fhe  alone 
lift  up  her  fparkling  eyes  in  tranfport 
to  Heaven,  while  every  other  female 
was  difgufted  at  their  fultan's  neglecl. 

*  Vizir,'  faid  Adhim,  *  who  is  fhe 
'  among  the  virgins  of  Perfia,  that  re- 
1  joiceth  to  be  driven  from  the  prefence 
'  of  her  fultan?'  4 

The  fair  Nourenhi  (for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  virgin)  ftarted  at  the 
voice  of  Adhim  j  me  perceived  that 
the  fultan  had  noticed  her  tranfports, 
and  the  pale  mantle  of  fear  overlpi ead 
her  cheeks. 

But  the  fear  of  Nourenhi  could  not 
deprive  her  beauteous  frame  of  it's  de- 
licate fymmetry,  nor  her  lovely  black 
eyes  of  their  radiant  luftre. 

«  O  Alia!'  faid  Adhim,  as  he  be- 
held her,  «  who  art  thou,  O  virgin  of 
«  Perfia,  whofe  limbs  are  like  the  po- 
'  lifted  pillars  of  the  temple?  whofe 
f  breafts  heave  like  the  roe  panting  for 
'  the  thicket?  and  the  arch  of  whofe 
'  forehead  is  glorious  as  the  enlighten- 
'  ed  hemisphere?' 

*  Lord  of  thy  flaves,  and  terror  of 
'  the  earth, '  anfwered  Nourenhi,  'thou 
«  feeft  at  thy  feet  the  daughter  of  a 
«  poor  countryman^whofe  age  and  in* 
'  firmities  are  now  without  fupport; 
'  fince  ten  days  was  my  dear  filter  Ka- 
'  phira  ftolen  from  his  embrace,  and 
'  now  is  thy  handmaid  dragged  from 
'  his  trembling  arms.' 

«  The  man  who,  but  in  thought, 
1  hath  injured  him  who  gave  thee  life, 
'  O  daughter  of  Heaven !'  faid  Adhim, 
ftooping  to  raife  her,  '  (hall  meet  the 
1  fierce  refentment  of  this  arm. — 

*  Lemack,'  continued  Adhim,  haf- 
tily,    *   from    whence   came  this   fra- 
«  grant  flower?  Has  (he  been  plucked 
*  by  force,  O  vizir,  from  her  parent 
'  ftock?    or,    by   her  beauties  awed, 

D  d  «  le< 
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«  led  yc  her  hither  as  the  queen  of 
«   Perfia?' 

'  Author  of  mercy,*    anfwered  the 
vizir,  '  this  flower  by  chance  we  found, 
'  and  who  her  parents  are,    thy  Le- 
'-'  mack  knows  not.1 

'  To  tht-e,  then,  muft  I  kneel/  faJd 
the  fond  Adhim,  *  thou  mafter-piece9f 

*  nature,    to   know,  from    what  deep 
'  mine  thy  artlefs  luftres  fpran'g ;  that 
'  in  the  plains  of  Orez  I  may   plant 

•  *  the  whole  family  of  my  beloved,  and 

'  heap  fuch  honours  on  them,  as  Pcr- 

*  fia's  throne  may  give,  and   thy  fair 
-*  beauties  merit.' 

*  To  frugal  virtue  long  inui  'J/  an- 
fwered the  fair  weeping  Nourenhi,  '  my 

*  aged  fire  would   cuiTe  his  daughter, 

<  -fliould    you    tranfplant    him    here. 
c  Curfe  \    laid    1;    alas,    1   wrong   my 

*  gentle  lire!  No,  fultan,  fweetendear- 

*  irig  fmiles   hang  ever  on  his  cheek, 
'  and  what  he.  thinks  amifs,  in  fuch 
«  foft  accent  is  pronounced,   that  even 
'  g'trlt  is  pleafed  to   hear    itfelf  cori- 

*  demmd.* 

*  By  the  great  founder  of  our  faith/ 
fuid  Adhim,  'clefcribedby  fuch  fair  lips, 
'  and   fuch  foft  words    as   thiiie,    thy 
'  peafant  father  feems  a  fiunt  to  me  ! 

<  O  what   power  is   in  thofe  lips,    to 
-•*  make  whomever  you  pleafe  as  amia- 

'  b'e    as  you    are!      But   name   him, 

*  beauteous  virgin,  that  Lemack,  wiiji 

*  a  fumptuGus  embafTy  may  court  him 
'  to  our  prefence.' 

'  Forgive  me,  mighty  fultan/  fai'd 
the  f:ur  Nourenhi,  *  but  I  dare  not  j 
-*  for  when  the  -panders  of  thy  royal 
1  rourt  cnme  to  the  happy  grove  which 
'  late,  in  vain,  concealed  thy  flave, 
urenhi/'  frid  my  lire,  "  let  no 
'*'  man  know  this  fafe  r- treat,  which 
"  lcnf(  hath  hid  thy  father  from  the 
**  eyes  of  power." 

*  If  fuch  were  his  commands,  thou 

*  fli;<!t  obey  him,  fan-  Nourenhi/   faicl 
the  Ail  tan  ;  '  and  hereafter,  when  the 

*  in  ;  c'  Til  diadun  of  Perfiq  glitters  oh 

biow,   thou    flialt  furprize   him 

*  wiih  t'r-y  prefence,  and  tell  his  aged, 

*  unbt  j,(  vmg  heart,  that  Adhim  is  his 

*  fun  :n  law.' 

*  Ai-i    forbid,*     replied    Nourenhi 

,    h  •    eVr  his  daughter  fhould 

temperate  leflbns 

M"!   No,  royal  Adhim, 

long    lnt;i    learned  to  va- 

_^lit  Mirgiip's  virtues,  more 
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'  than  all  the  fplend.-jurs  of  the  Peifun 
'  thronf.' 

*  So/  faid  Adhira,  pnufmg,   «  vi?ir, 
*   this    i?    wr.-ll  j     unlntisfied    with    his 
1  diunken    lulls,    this    hypocrite    hath 
'  atJo  gained  the  Perfian  fenjales  to  his 
«  intereft.' 

'  Bred   from   our   infant    years    to- 

'  gether/   faid    Ncurcnhi,    '  we  long 

"'  have  lived  with  an   holy   love,   and 

«  Alia  and  hi?  prophet  oft  have  heard 

'  our  plighted  faith.' 

*  No  niorf-P  faid  Adhim. — 'Slaves, 
'  remove  this  daring  female  from  my 
'   fight. — And,   vizir/    continued   the 
fultan,  '  let  the  ax  this  moment  fall,  and 

" «  free  the  realms  of  Pej  fia  from  the  hy- 
1  pocrifies  of  Mirglip.' 

The  mutes  and  the  vizir  both  haded 
to  obey  the  fultan.  Nourenhi,  with 
folded  handi  and  ftreaming  eyes,  in 
vain  befoughthis  pity;  the  mutes  hur- 
ried her  from  the  prefence  of  Adhim, 
and  the  fuhan  was  left  alone  in  the 
painted  dome. 

Adhim,  enraged,  feated  himfelf  on 
his  fopha,  and  impatiently  defired  the 
return  of  the  vizir  with  the  head  of 
"Mirglip;  but  hearing  a  noife  in  the 
court  beneath,  helooktd  forth  through 
the  lattice-work  of  the  dome,  expect- 
ing that  Lemack,  to  pleafe  him,  had 
ordered  the  execution  of  Mirglij)  with- 
in fight  of  the  dome. 

But  the  corpulent  fides  of  the  vizir 
had  fo  far  retarded  the  fpeed  of  hi» 
malice,  that  he  hardly  reached  the 
middle  of  the  court,  when  Adhim  look- 
ed forth  through  the  lattice-work  of  the 
dome,  where  he  faw  Lemack  flopped 
in  his  courfe  by  two  reverend  iraans, 
'who  kneeled  before  him, 

«  Vicegerent  of  Perfia,'  faid  the  firft 
to  Lemack,  '  we  come  to  inform  our 
«  fultan  of  one  who  has  dared  to  abufe 
<  the  facred  ears  of  juftice  with  the 
«  tales  of  falfhood.' 

<  Vije,  doating  priefts/  faid  the  Vizir 
J^emack,  panting  for  breath,  '  avaunt ! 
our  fultan  is  too  wife  to  liften  to  the 
dreams  of  priefts  :  and  mark  me,  re- 
verend grey- beards,  if  again,   with 
ftep  officious,  you  enter  the  palace 
of  our  royal  mafter,  I  will  fend  your 
heads  aloft  above  the  gates,  to  preach 
without  your  bodies/ 
«  Vizir/  faid  'Adhim,   opening  the 
lattice  of  the  dome,  '  I  will  not  have 
«  the  fervants  of  my  God  difgraced 
«  without 
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1  without  a  caufe;  if,  contrary  to  their 
'  faith,  they  have  offended  againft  our 
'  laws,  I  bid  thee,  vizir,  be  fevere;  as 

*  they  who  teach,  fliould  praftife  firft 
'  the  duties  they  enforce;    but   if  led 
'  alone  by  honert  tru'h,   they  come  to 
4  warn    me    of  fome    lecret   falfhood, 

*  they,   vizir,  a&  as  duteous  fervants 
4  to   their  prince,    and   I   will   honour 

*  them. — Venerable  imans/  continued 
the  fuitan,   *  you,  who  have  a  free  ac- 

*  cefs  to  Alia,  (hall  never  want  acoefs 
4  to  me:  yet  take  heed,   and  ufe  thefe 

*  lacred   freedoms  as  becomes  the  mi- 

*  niiters   of  truth;   a  flattering  prieir, 

*  who  bids  us  look  to  Heaven,  that  he 
«  may  ranfrck   the  earth,    mall   meet 

*  with  Aiia's  curie,  and  man's  abhor- 
'  rence.' 

The  vizir  Lemack,  finding  he  was 
overlooked,  endeavoured  to  retracl  from 
his  feverity. 

4  Glory  of  the  earth,'  faid  he  to  Ad- 
him, '  I  have,  indeed,  injured  thefe 
'  cliildren  of  our  prophet;  warm  with 
'  indignation,  that  Mirglip  mould  fo 
'  often  offend  my  prince,  not  even  the 

*  mefTengers  of  Heaven  could  ftop  my 
'  fury,   and  thofe  whom  in  my  cooler 
'  hours  I  love  to  honour,  the  favou- 

*  rites  of  Mahomet,  thefe  holy  imans 
'  of  our  faith,  have  I  withhafty  words 
«  abufed.' 

*  It  is  encueh,  O  Lemack/  faid  Ad- 
him,  from  the  window;  *  I  know  thy 

*  temper  is  jealous  of  thy  prince's  ho- 

*  nour:  but  bring  thefe  holy  men  be- 
'  fore  me,   and  till  their   audience  be 
'  paffed,  let  Mirglip  live.' 

Lemack  obeyed  with  a  diffembled 
alacrity,  and  taking  each  man  by  the 
hand,  he  led  them  upwards  towards  the 
painted  dome,  bleffing  Alia  aloud  who 
had  placed  him  in  the  midft  of  two  fuch 
holy  fupporters. 

The  imans,  entering  the  dome,  fell 
proftrate  before  Adhim,  who  comand- 
ed  them  to  declare  the  caufe  of  their 
coming. 

'  O  thou  prince,'  faid  the  elder,  '  to 
'  whom  Alia  hath  committed  the  go- 
'  vernment  of  thy  people,  forgive  the 
f  boldnefs  of  thy  flaves,  who  come  to 
'  declare  to  thee  the  innocence  of  thy 

*  fervant  Mirglip.1 

'  Good  old  man,'  faid  the  fuitan  to 
them,  *  look  well  that  you  do  not  utter 

•  falfhood  before  me;  the  villanies  of 
«  Mirglip  are  too  glaring  to  be 

*  over  by  a  fpecigus  t^leV 


<  Lord  of  Perfia,'  anfwered  the  firft 
inman,    *  it  is  now  fix  days  fince  the 

*  vizir  and  his  guards  came  into  our 

*  diftricl:  to  feize  on  Mirglip;  and  we 

*  knew  not  till  yeiterday  that  he  was 

*  accufed   of  drunkennefs,  by  a  mcr- 
'  chant  who  lodged  at  his  houfe,  or  we 
'  might  long  ere  this   have  refuted  the 

*  calumnies  of  the  merchant. 

«  Mirglip,  O  prince,  the  night  be- 
'  fore  his  imprifonment,  came  co  us,  t 
f  and  with  diftrefled  looks  in ff  rimed 
(  us,  that  a  Granger  was  taken  ill  un- 
'  der  his  roof,  who  was  fo  overpow- 
'  ered  with  fatigue,  that  be  befousjnt 
'  him  to  give  him  a  cup  of  wine,  left 

*  he   fhould  die.     tf  Wherefore,  good 
"  iman,"  faid  the  charitable  Mirglip, 
"  let  me  befeech  you  to  hafte  'to  his 
"  aflittance,  that  ere  the  veil  of  death 
"  be  drawn  over  him,  his  foul  may  be 
"  comforted  by  your  religious  pray- 
«  ers." 

f  The  words  of  Mirglip  were  fo  ur- 
'  genr,  that  we  both  hatted  to  gird 
'  ourfclves,  to  follow  him  to  the  houfe, 
'.  where  we  found  a  merchant  on  the 
<  ground,  who.  aifnred  us  that  he  had 
'  but  a  tew  inouicnts  to  live. 

*  Mirglip  joined   in  our  devotions, 
e  and  we  fpent  the  greater  pai't  of  the 
'  night  in  prayers  to  our  prophet;   till 
1  the  bafe  merchant,  pretending  to  be 
'  relieved  by  our  prayers,  aroi'e  from 

*  the  ground,  and  begged   leave  to  re- 
'  pofi  himfelf  on  the  ibpha. 

.     «  Mirglip   yielded  to  his   intreaties, 

*  and  we  departed  from  our  friend's 
'  houfe;    but   not  till  he  had  poured 
'  forth  into  the  yard,  the  remainder  of 
'  the  wine  which  the  merchant  had  left, 
'  left  his  Haves  mould  tafte  of  it,  and 

*  break  the  law  of  their  prophet.' 

*  Vizir,'  faid   Adhim,    as   the  firft 
iman    had  finiflied   his  relation,    «  let 
'  thefe  good  men  be  detained  in   the 

*  palace,  till  the  cryers  of  the  city  have 
'  given  the  merchant  notice  to  appear 
«  before  my  throne;  and  in  the  mean 
'  time,  defer  the  execution  of  Mirglip, 

*  till  the  truth  of  this  tale  be   made 

*  manifeft.* 

Lemack  went  forth  to  obey  his  fui- 
tan with  an  heavy  heart,  fur  he  fup- 
pofed  that  his  friend  the  forcercr  was 
returned  to  his  cave,  and  he  knew  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  feeing  him,  till 
night  had  clofed  the  eyes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Raglai. 

The cry^rs laving  in  vaia  fummoned 
P  J  a  the 
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the  fictitious  merchant,  returned  to  the 
pilace,  and  afTured  the  fultan,  that  no 
one  could  difcover  to  them  the  mer- 
chant who  had  accufed  Mirglip. 

«  There  is  yet,'  laid  Adhim,  '  one 
eircumitance  that  may  declare  the 
truth.  For  as  none  have  had  accefs 
to  Mirglip,  whom  in  our  halty  zeal 
we  would  not  hear,  he  cannot  know 
thefe  imans  tale,  if  out  of  kindnefs 
they  have  forged  it  to  releafe  their 
friend.' 
The  Sultan  Adhim  then  commanded 


refolved  to  hear  thy  defence-,  there- 
fore hafte  with  me  to  the  royal  pre- 
fence;  and  as  you  well  are  able,  tell 
fome  well  coined  tale  before  him, 
till  his  foft  heart  relent,  and  pardon 
follow/ 

\  If  truth  deferves  no  pardon/  faid 
Mirglip,  firmly,  «  falfliood  mutt  ever 
'  defer  ve  it  lefs.' 

The  vizir  replied  nor,  but  led  Mir- 
glip through  the  dungeon  into  the 
painted  dome;  for  he  perceived  the 
young  Peifian  fufpecled  his  linceiity, 
the  prifoner  Mirglip  to  be  brought  be-  and  pride  and  refentment  prevailed  over 
fore  him. — «  But/  faid  he  to  Lemack,  his  hypocrify. 

«  vizir,  attend  him  to  our  prefence,  Adhim  having  examined  Mirglip, 
«  that  no  officious  look  or  fpeech  be-  found  by  his  anfwers,  that  the  imans 
'  tray  the  purport  of  pur  calling  him. 


*  —And  imans/  faid  he,  '  do  ye  retire 

*  into  that  apartment;  where,  unfeen, 
'  you  may  be  witnefs  to  your  friend's 

*  defence.1 

As  Lemack  entered  the  dungeon  of 
Mirglip,  the  unfortunate  youth  doubted 
wot  but  that  he  was  the  meflenger  of 
his  death ;  for  Lemack  feldom  vifited 
the  royal  prifons,  except  he  came  on 
fome  malicious  errand. 

But  the  vizir,  who  began  to  fear, 
left  he  mould  have  appeared  too  offici- 
ous in  condemning  Mirglip,  and  doubt- 
ing not  but  that  the  love  of  Nourenhi 
woufd  foon  work  his  deftruclion,  re- 
folved to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
friend/hip}  that,  mould  every  engine 
fail,  the  promotion  of  Mirglip  might 
not  be  the  means  of  his  own  difcredit. 

Wherefore  Lemack  endeavoured  to 
divert  himfelf  of  that  fui  !y  frown,  which 
ufually  hung  upon  his  bloated  face, 
and  with  aukward  flattery,  he  addrefled 
the  unfortunate  prifoner — 

'  They  that  are  all  goodnefs,  need 
not  fear  the  malice  of  their  enemies  j 
for  Mahomet  will  guard  them  from 
hurt,  and   make   the  worft  of  men 
their  friends.     As  to  my  part,  Mir- 
glip, J  am  altomfhed  at  your  good- 
nefs, and   have  feverely  chid  all  the 
officers  of  the  ttate,  that  they  did  not 
tell  me  of  your  virtues,   that  while 
my  royal   matter  Adbim   had  been 
employed  in  the  glories  qf  creation,  I 
might   have  had   the  fjttisfaclion   of 
preferring  the  molt  religious  of  man- 
kind.' 

'  Whatever  is  my  fultnn's  pleafure/ 
fuid  Mirolip,  bowing,  *  I  fubmir.1 

'  My  lulran,1   faid  Lemack,    fome- 
what  cfft  tided,  *  hatl>,  at  my 


had  declared  the  truth,  and  that  the 
ftrange  merchant  had  belyed  the  inno- 
cent Periian. 

Lemack,  who  feared  the  truth  would 
prevail,  was  confounded  at  the  noble 
Simplicity  of  Mirglip;  yet  was  he  the 
firlt,  at  the  permifiion  of  Adhim,  to  re- 
leafe the  two  imans,  and  congratulate 
them  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  informa- 
tion. 

Adhim  was  alfo  confounded  at  the 
patience  and  fubmiflion  of  Mirglip, 
who  neither  betrayed  any  fear  in  his 
condemnation,  nor  feemed  elated  by 
the  gracious  acquittal  of  his  prince. 

But  in  the  midft  of  his  admiration, 
the  beauties  of  Nourenhi  poflefled  his 
foul;  and  the  facrifice  which  he  dared 
not  make  to  his  pride,  the  fultan  re- 
folved to  offer  to  his  love. 

*  Lemack/  faid  the  fultan,  'difmifs 
'  thefe  venerable  imans  with  coftly  pre- 

<  fentsj  that  my  fubjefts  may  know, 

*  tint  Adhim  will  honour  iho/e  who 

<  will  boldly  endeavour  to  relieve  the 

*  opprefled/ 

The  imans  being  difmified,  « Vizir, 
faid  the  fultan,  *  bring  the  fair  Nou- 

*  renhi  iino  my  prefence,  that  1  may 
'  know  •  by  what  arts  this   bafe  man 
«  hath  pr.i6lifed  on  her  innocence.* 

At  the  mention  of  Nourenhi's  name, 
the  pale  Mirglip  fighed,  and  all  his 
precaution  could  not  prevent  the  viiible 
marks  of  fear  which  pc if. lied  his  coun- 
tenance. 

<  Ah,  bafe  pcafant!1  faid  Adhim, 
'  thy  guilty  conference  has  taken  the 
f  alarm;  we*l  mayelt  thou  iigh  to  think 
'  thy  iniquitous  purpofe  is  revealed, 
'  and  that  thy  prince  is  witnefs  of  thy 
1  fraud.1 

«  If  to  love  the  faiicfl  of  her 

laid 
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faid  Mirglip;  'if  to  engage  in  vows 
«  of  conftancy,  with  thole  whom  Alia 
c  gave  as  focial  bleflings  to  mankind; 
'  if  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
4  to  follow  thofe  affe&ions  which  re- 
'  liglon  fan&ifiesj  if  thefe  be  crimes,* 
faid  Mirglip,  'then  hath  Miiglip  greatly 
«  erred.' 

« I  did  fuppofe,'  faid  Adhim,  «  that 
<  a  man  polTcfled  like  Mirglip  with  a 
•  temperate  foul,  had  no  occafion  for 
4  the  dreams  of  love:  though  to  the 
«  world  you  fc-em  auftere,  yet  to  Nou- 
'  renhi  you  can  relent,  young  man; 
'  and  while  you  preach  of  virtue,  teach 
'  her  dalliance/ 

'  Virtue,  I  have  heard,  O  fultan/ 
faid  Mirglip,  *  reaches  not  the  rigid, 
'  nor  the  foft  extremes :  (he  never  dif- 
'  folves  in  wanton  luxury,  nor  plants 
«  her  foot,  without  occafion,  on  the 
4  prickly  thorn  :  with  the  fair  Nou- 
'  renhi,  I  firit  imbibed  the  leflbns  of 
'  our  prophet;  and  while  we  hung  at- 
'  tentive  on  the  honeyed  lip  of  her  dear 
'  father  Fincal,  we  both  refolved  to 
'  aid  each  other  through  life's  rugged 
«  trial. 

'  The  good  old  dervife  faw  our  ri- 
'  fmg  love,  and  checked  it  not:  "But, 
"  children,"  faid  he,  "  reftrain  it's 
"  bounds,  and  let  prudence  and  reli- 
"  gion  lead  it  onward  to  your  mutual 
"  peace." 

«  From  that  hour,  O  fultan,  we  gave 
'  our  plighted  faith;  and  had  not  thefe 
'  unforefeen  misfortunes  hindered  us, 
'  to-morrow's  fun  was  declined  to  be- 
'  hold  our  marriage  rites.' 

«  Falfe  flave,'  faid  Adhim,  « amufe 
'  me  not  with  fuch  a  fenfelefs  tale ;  but 
<  here  conies  our  faithful  vizir,  with 

*  his  beauteous  charge/ 

Lemack  then  entered  the  painted 
dome,  leading  the  fair  Nourenhi,  fup- 
ported  by  a  female  flave. 

The  ftately  Nourenhi  entered  with 
downcaft  eyes;  and  beheld  not  her  be- 
loved Mirglip,  till  the  fultan  command- 
ed her  to  look  up,  and  cait  her  eyes 
upon  her  prince. 

Nourenhi  fhrieked  at  the  fight  of  Mir- 
glip, and  Lemack  rejoiced  to  iee  the  agi- 
tation of  his  fulran,  when  he  perceived 
the  love-fick  eyes  of  the  beauteous  vir- 
-gin. 

«  Virgin/   faid    Adhim,    «  take  thy 

*  fultan  to  thy  arms,  or  fee  my  vizir 

*  make  an  inftant  facrifice  of  Mirglip/ 
The  eyes  of  Lemack  fparkled  at  the 


fpeech  of  his  fultan,  and  he  ftretched 
forth  his  hand  to  feize  on  his  fcymitar. 

1  If  my  perpetual  abfence  from  this 
«  loved  image  will  pleafe  thee,  fultan,' 
faid  Nourenhi,  {  I  confent;  but  never 
'  can  my  heart  defert  it's  vow/ 

«  Then,  Mirglip/  faid  the  fultan, 
'  yield  her  to  me,  and  I  will  place  thee 
'  next  myfelf  upon  the  throne  of  Per- 
<  fia/ 

At  thefe  words  the  heart  of  Lemack 
failed;  for  he  doubted  not  but  Mirglip 
would  confent. 

«  Prince  of  thy  people/  anfwered 
Mirglip,  '  how  fhall  I  anfwer  the  pro- 
«  pofals  of  my  fultan,  who  wiflies  Mir- 

*  glip  to  falfify  his  oath  ?' 

*  It  is  enough/  laid  Adhim,  '  Iper- 
'  ceive  both  are  fixed. — Lemack,  invent 

*  fome  punifhment  that  may  reach  their 
'  crimes. 

'  For  Mirglip,'  ft  id  the  vizir,  draw- 
ing forth  his  fcymitar,  «  this  fhining 

*  blade  (hall  loon  fuffice;  but  Lemack 
'  leaves   the   beauteous  female  to  her 

'  matter's    mercy,   who  yet  may  feer    > 
'  when  this  bafe  peafant  is  deftroyed,  f 
'  new    beams  of  fprightlinefs    awake 
'  within  her/ 

.«  Hold,  vizir/  faid  the  fultan,  '  for 
Adhim  likes  not  the  meannefs  of  thy 

*  poor  revenge;  no,   Lemack,  thy  ful- 
'  tan  only  can  devife  a  punifhment  ade- 
'  quate  to  their  crimes/ 

•  Mirglip/    continued    the    fultan, 
'  —and  you,  proud  haughty  fair,  draw 

*  near/ 

Mirglip  and  Nourenhi  flowly  obeyed 
the  commands  of  Adhim,  falling  JHTO- 
ftrate  before  him,  and  both  ieemetl 
more  to  fear  for  each  other,  than  for 
themfelves. 

'  Love,  vaflals/  faid  Adhim,  draw- 
ing  forth  his  fcymitar,  '  was  your 
crime;  be  love  your  punifluoent: 
rife,  and  enjoy  each  other,  and  fo 
far  (hall  Adhim  be  from  feparating 
your  conftant  hearts,  that  now  I  draw 
this  mining  fcymitar  againft  your 
enemies,  and  he  who  loves  not  Mir- 
glip and  Nourenhi,  is  a  traitor  to  hrs 
prince.  Nor  think  it,  conltant  pair, 
a  fmall  conqueft  I  have  made;  for 
even  yet,  while  reafon  and  while 
juftice  perfuade  me  to  blefs  you,  ip- 
temperance  and  paflion  urge  to  your 
deitru&ion;  therefore  withdraw,  left 
feme,  fond  figh  from  fair  Nourenhi's 
breait  kindle  anew  the  tuver  of  my 

Ul^^J    ' 
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Lemack,  who  was  thunder-ftruck  at 
the  unexpected  change,  had  time,  in 
fome  me.afuie,  to  recover,  while  Ad- 
liim  fpokej  and,  courtier-like,  he  em- 
ployed it  in  framing  a  compliment} 
which,  though  true,  yet  came  but  auk- 
wardlyfronuhemouthofthefaifpeaker. 

*  Thou  haft,  indeed,  moft  noble  ful- 
€  tau,  bleflTed  tlu's  happy  pair:  now  !et 

*  not  Mirglip's    temperance  be    more 

*  remembered;    for   thou,    O   Ad  him, 

*  by  this  fingiedeed,  halt  (hewn  more 

*  mattery  of  thy   paffions,    than    this 
«  Perfian  has  atchieved  in  all  his  life.' 

'  True,  noble  vizir,'  anfwered  the 
thankful  Mirglip,  '  to  obey  the  dic- 

*  tates  of  temperance  and  virtue,  where 

*  obedience  is  our  greatelt  pleafure  and 

*  our  beft  reward,  argues  but  little  me- 

*  rit;  to  boaft  in  fuch  a  caufe,  were  to 

*  call  natural  appetite  a  virtue}  but  to 

*  give  up  tiefire,  pofieifion,  and  a  hun- 

*  dred  fancied  charms,  to  follow  rigid 
'  virtue ;  this  indeed  ennobles  man,  and 
'  makes  the  prince  his  people's  parent, 

*  and  his  fubjecls  joy.' 

«  Nor  think,  O  viituous  fultan,'  faid 
the  fair  Nourenhi,  falling  at  his  feet, 
c  that  thy  flave's  beauties  are  too  great 

*  to  gaze  on,  though  glowing  with  a 

*  fenfe    of   royal    Adhim's    generous 

*  kindnefs;  mall  not  thefe  watery  eyes, 
«  which  thou  haft  bleft,  O  fultan,  re- 
«  flec~l  more  pleafure  on  thy  foul,  than 

*  all  the  brutal  joys  which  force  could 
'  givethee?    Yes,  noble  Adhim,'  con- 
tinued (he,  clafping  his  knees,  '  thou 

*  art  our  father  and  prince,  and  from 

*  thy  bounties,  as  from  the  lofty  moun- 
'  tains,  flow  the  ftreams  of  goodnefs  on 
'  thy  lowly  (laves.' 

The  generous  Adhim,  overcome  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  (laves,  dropped  his 
arms  on  them,  as  they  kneeled  at  his 
feet,  and  wept  over  them ;  and  faid  to 
his  vizir,  with  a  figh,  *  Lemack,  I  feel 
more  joy  in  this  one  aclion,  than  all 
my  labours  part  have  ever  given  me} 
but  1  long  to  fee  the  reverend  father  of 
this   beauteous  virgin,    from   whom 
fuch  virtues  are  derived.1 
«  Joy  of  thy  (laves,  and  fovereign  of 
heart?/  anfwered  Mirglip,    *  we  are 
bound  by  every  tie  to  do  as  thou  com- 
mandeftj  and  the  good  Fincal,  when 
he  hears  how  greatly  Adhim  has  con - 
defcended   to    blefs    his   (lave,    will 
doubtlefs   hafte  to  fall  proftrate  be- 
fore thy  foetftool.' 


'  There  is  no  need  of  that,' 
ed   Adhim,   «  your  father,    deubtlefs, 
wifhes   not  again   to  enter   the   bufy 
fcenes  of  life,  and  mix  with  anxious 
courtiers j  and  much  inftruftion  (hall 
thy  fultan  lofe,  if  Fincal  regards  me 
as  the.  Prince  of  Perfia;  for  though 
the  fovereign  of  a  kingdom,  I  am  not 
yet  above  the  wife  direction  of  a  tem- 
perate fag-e,  whoTe  heart,  uncankered 
with  the  ruft  of  gold,  fends  forth  the 
pure(t  Itreams  of  piety  and  truth:  yes, 
Mirglip,  I  am  refolved  in  fecret  guife 
to  tread  thofe  paths  where  thou  haft 
learned  the  firft  great  wifclom,  to  be 
good-  that" I  may  kindle  at  the  glo- 
rious prefence  of  your  animating  fage, 
and  treaiure  up  fuch  knowledge  as 
(hall  blels  my  people.' 
Theaftonifhed  Lemack  heard  the  re- 
folutions  of  Adhim  with  fin-prize,  and 
feared  left  his  fultan  (hould  require  his 
prefence,  at  the  mortifying  lectures  of 
the  good  dervife  of  the  groves  j  but  his 
grim  countenance  (hone  with  joy,  when 
Adhim,    taking    him    afide,    declared 
his  intentions  of  leaving  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  hands  till  his   re- 
turn. 

The  fubtle  vizir  hearing  his  refolu- 
tions,  fell  at  his  fultan's  feet,  and  be- 
fought  him  not  to  think  pf  hazarding 
his  life  alone  amongft  ftrangersj  and 
that  if  he  was  refolved  to  perfilt,  at 
leaft  he  hoped  that  he  woul'd  take  him 
to  the  dervife,  that  he  might  enjoy  both 
the  company  of  his  prince  and  the  lef- 
fons  of  the  fage. 

The  unfufpicious  fultan  affured  his 
vizir,  that  he  (hould  take  all  neceflaiy 
precautions,  but  that  Lemack  muft  iub- 
mit  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
till  his  return}  and  in  the  mean  time, 
he  commanded  his  vizir  to  fend  for  a 
cadi,  and  to  make  all  preparations  in 
the  palace  for  the  nuptials  of  Mirglip 
and  Nourenhi. 

The  city  of  Raglai,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plains  of  Orez,  were  fur- 
prized  at  the  fudden  alteration  in  Mir- 
glip's favour,  which  was  foon  pub- 
liflied  about  the  palaces  and  cities ; 
and  every  wi(h  was,  that  Adhim  would 
refume  the  power  of  adminillering  juf- 
tice  to  his  people,  and  not  leave  his 
flaves  in  the  hands  of  the  vizir  Le- 
mack. 

Adhim  can  fed  the  nuptials  of  Mii*- 
glip  and  Nourenhi  to  be  eelebrated 

v      f  .    . 
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with  all  magnificence;  and  Mirglip, 
who  had  received  fo  much  from  the 
hands  of  his  prince,  eafily  fubmitted  to 
the  pageanty  of  the  court. 

Two  moons  after  the  marriage  of 
Mirglip,  Adhim  fent  for  his  favourite, 
and  reminded  him  of  his  promife;  and 
told  him,  that  he  intended  to  pafs  for 
the  fon  of  a  nobleman,  who  was  defi- 
rous  of  enjoying  the  inftruftions  of  his 
father-in-law. 

Mirgiip  and  Nourenhi  were  rsjoiced 
to  hear  that  Adhim  intended  to  put  his 
f oj;m er  resolution  in  execution;  for 
they  were  both  anxious  to  fee  the  good 
dervife  of  the  groves,  and  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  unexpected  liberality  cf 
their  princej  and  the  conftraint  of  a 
court  was  difagreeable  to  both,  as 
'Nourenhi  had  too  much  virtue  to  give 
'encouragement  to  every  fop  that  en- 
deavoured to  entertain  her,  and  Mir- 
glip was  too  temperate  to  join  in  the 
pleafures  or  the  fcandal  of  the  emirs 
around  him. 

The  time  of  their  depaiture  fliortly 
arrived,  and  the  fultan  and  his  two 
companions,  "Mirglip  and  Nourenhi, 
patTed  through  the  eaftern  gate  of  the 
citadel  in  palanquins,  as  part  of  the 
family  of  the  old  emir  Holam,  whom 
the  fultan  had  intruiled  with  the  f^cret 
of  his  departure. 

For  three  days  they  travelled  eaft- 
ward  ;  and  'on  the  fourth,  they  entered 
a  plain,  on  the  right  of  which  Hood  a 
noble  grove  of  cedars  and  palms. 

'  It  is  now  time,'  laid  Mirglip,  (who 
was  their  guide)  *  for  us  to  fend  away 
«  thele  /laves  back  to  Raglai,  that  none 

*  may   know    the  recefs  which    hides 
«  our  father  FIncal  from  the  eyes  of 

*  power/ 

The  (laves  being  difmifled,  Mirglip, 
and  his  fultan,  and  the  beauteous  Nou- 
renhi, walked  forward  into  the  grove; 
and  the  young  Perfian,  by  fecret  marks, 
led  them  about  two  miles  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  grove. 

The  walk  under  the  cedars  and 
palms,  though  irregular,  was  pleafant 
and  eafyj  and  the  fui  face  of  the  earth 
was  covered  either  with  mofs  or  fand, 
which,  as  no  fun  could  penetrate,  was 
cool  and  refreshing  to  the  feet  of  the  tra- 
vellers. 

Having  reached  the  center  of  the 
grove,  they  beheld  a  fmall  irregular 
I3wn,  through  which  ran  a  navrow 


clear  ftreamj  over  this  they  pafled,  by 
the  affiftance  of  a  rough  bridge,  made 
of  unhewn  timber,  which  brought  them 
toward  a  plantation  of  laurels,  plan- 
tanes,  youthful  cedars,  and  fmall  flower- 
ing fhrubs. 

Through  this  delightful  recefs  they 
trod  in  mazy  paths,  till  they  beheld  a 
fecond  lawn,  fmaller  than  the  for- 
mer, at  the  end  of  which  appeared  a 
neat  and  plain  coltage,  yet  iightandairy. 

'  Yonder,*  faid  Mirglip,  «  O  lultan, 
«  is  the  retreat  of  the  happy  Fincalj 
'  and  now  permit  me  fora  time  to  for- 
'  get  the  honour  due  to  my  prince,  and 
'  to  look  upon  Adhim  the  magnificent, 
«  as  the  pupil  of  the  poor  dervife  of, 

*  the  groves.' 

*  The  pupil  of  virtue,  O  Mirglip,* 
faid  the  enraptured  Adhim,  *  is  more 

*  glorious  than  the  monarch  of  vice; 

*  and  the  foul  of  Adhim  has  ignore  ar- 

*  dent  longings  in  this  little  fpot,  than 
«  ever  it  has  experienced  on  the  towers 
«  ofOrez.' 

To  this  the  good  Mirglip  could 
make  no  reply;  for  he  perceived  the 
dervife  coming  forth  from  his  cottage, 
and  he  ran  and  embraced  the  knees  of 
his  friend  and  his  father. 

1  My  good  Mirglip,'  faid  FincaJ, 
with  a  joyous  fmile,  *  you  have  made 
'  the  heart  of  a  poor  dervife  flutter 

*  within  him;  a  pleafing  diftrefs  hangs 
'  on  me,  and  the  bright  beams  of  good - 
«  nefs  on  thine  eyes,  revive  my  linking 
'  foul.' 

'  Thou  art  indeed  all  goodnefs/ 
faid  Mirglip,  warning  his  trembling 
hand  with  tears  j  *  and  fo  full  of  vir- 
tue and  wifdom,  that  you  feem  to 
behold  your  own  perfections  in  the 
meaneft  of  your  friends;  if  Mirglip 
has  a  thought  that  rifes  towards  Hea- 
ven, thou,  with  thy  pious  breath,  haft 
blown  it  thither;  from  thee  flows  all 
the  comfort  I  enjoy,  to  thee  be  all  my 
praiie.' 

'  Mirglip,'  faid  the  dervife  gently, 
you  have  a  courtly  phrafe,  and  would 
foothe  my  ears  with  prayers  inftead  of 
praifes ;  indeed,  my  good  friend,  I 
am  neither  Alia,  nor  his  prophet, 
but  a  weak  old  man,  who  cannot, 
by  his  talte,  diftinguilh  fweet  from 
four,  and  therefore  you  do  play  upon 
my  weaknefs,  as  though  I  had  for- 
gotten that  God  were  alone  the  giver 
of  every  blefling.' 

Mirglip 
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Mirglip  hlufliej  at  the  gentle  reproof 
of  the  good-natured  dervife,  and  was 
afhamed  of  that  part  of  his  lalute 
which  love,  rather  than  reafon,  had 
dictated. 

'  It  is  enough,'  faid  Fincal:    «  for- 

*  give  me,  Mirglip  5  you  know  I  fel- 
«  dom  chide,  unlefs  my  God  be  flight- 
«  ed;   in   his  caufe,   though  weaknefs 

*  be   our   ftrengib,    yet   muft  we  ever 
"  arm,  not  to  lupport  his  power,  but 

*  to  declare   our  own  obedience  ;   for 
'  all  the  hoft  of  Perfia  could  not  create 

*  a  grain  of  fand  to  fwell  his  Teas,  or 
«  his  fleeting  clouds  fufpend  one  fall- 

*  ing  drop.* 

'  Loft  in  attention,  I  could  ever  hang 
'  upon  the  honey  of  tliofe  lips;  but  thy 
'  fair  daughter,  the  beauteous  Nou- 

*  renhi,'    faid  Mirglip,    «  is   at  hand, 

*  and  waits,  with  a  young  Perfian  no- 

*  bleinan,  who  pants  to  hear  thy  fweet 
'  inftru£tive  tongue.' 

*  My    daughter,   faidft  thou,     kind 

*  Perfian,   my   loit   Nourenhi!     is  /he 

*  with  thee  on  the  plain  ?    O  bring  her 

*  to  my  arms,  and  thou  malt  fee  me 
«  weaker  dill  than  e'er  thou  haft  known 
«  me!' 

Mirglip  was  ftrongly  affe&ed  at  the 
paflionate  expreffions  of  the  tender  der- 
vife, and  he  feared  he  had  been  too 
precipitate  in  difclofmg  to  him  the  re- 
turn of  his  daughter;  but  the  fears  of 
Mirglip  were  unjuft,  for  the  tendernefs 
of  the  father,  when  Mirglip  led  his 
daughter  to  the  dervife,  did  but  increafe 
his  piety  to  Alia. 

'  O  righteous  Alia,'  faid  the  affec- 
tionate parent,  as  he  embraced  his 
daughter  in  his  arms,  *  blefled  be  thy 

*  name,  for  thy  comforts  have  refrefhed 

*  my  foul!  Neverthelefs,  teach  me,  O 
«  Father  of  Life,  to  love  thee  above  all 

*  things1/ 

Adhim  was  not  an  idle  fpeftator  in 
this  tender  interview,  for  the  piety  of 
the  dervife  enlarged  his  foul,  and  he 
looked  upward  toward  the  heavens,  and 
contemplated  his  own  meanneis,  and 
the  glories  of  Alia. 

•I  fee!  I  fee!1  faid  the  enraptured 
fultan,  *  that  neither  riches,  nor  ho- 
nour, nor  power,  nor  might,  nor  beau- 
ty, nor  dominion,  can  ennoble  the 
foul  of  maiij  which  then  only  is  molt 
glorious,  when  it  is  moft  humble  in 
itfelf,  and  molt  grateful  to  Alia!' 


The  dervife,  whofe  joy  and  pious 
fentiments  at  the  recovery  of  his  daugh- 
ter had  for  a  few  moments,  taken  his 
thoughts  from  the  (hanger,  was  ftartled 
at  his  noble  exclamation,  and  excufmg 
himfdf  to  him,  faid— 

*  Pardon  me,  noble  ftranger,  in  that 
'  I  have  neglecltd  to  thank  you  for  the 
'  honour  you  do  this  poor  cottage  by 
'  your  prefencej  but  the  calls  of  na- 
'  ture  are  ftrong,  and  (he  wiil  (trive  to 
'  be  obeyed:   in  our  weaknefs   is   her 
'  ftrength,  and  happy  are  they  who  do 
{  not  always  blindly  follow  her  undif- 
'  tinguifhing  impulfe.    Attempered  by 
'  reafon,    and   awed   by  religion,    her 
'  lively  fallies   are  the  great  fpring  of 
1  human  actions;  and  had  we  no  'paf- 
'  fion,  we  fhould  need  no  inftruftion. 

*  Alas!'    continued  the  fage,  '  I  for- 
'  get  that  your  natures,  my  children, 
c  (for  fo,  O  ftranger,  I  efteem  all  who 
'  enter  under  this  roof)  are  harrafled 
*and  exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of  your 
«  journey;    reft,  I  pray  you,  on  thefe 
'  moffy  feats,  and  I  will  let  a  few  roots, 
'  and   a  bowl  of  water,    drawn    frefh 
'  from    the    ftream,    before  you  j    the 
'  poor  dervife  of  the  groves  has   no- 
'  thing  more  to  offer   you;   but  even 
'  thefe,  perhaps,'  faid  he,  fetting  them 
before  his  guefts,  «  may  become  more 

*  grateful  to  you,    when    you  reflect, 
'  that  they  are  all   the   bounties   and 
'  bleflings  of  Alia;  and  thit  there  is 
'  more  wifdom  difcovered  in  the  growth 
'  of  a  root,  than  is  difplajed  in  the  moft 
4  fumptuous  entertainment  of  the  Sul- 

*  tan  of  Perfia.' 

Adhim  was  pleafed  at  the  eafy  con- 
verfation  of  the  good  dervife,  who  on 
every  fubjeft  found  an  agreeable  me- 
thod of  mixing  his  inftru£lions  with 
his  hofpitality  and  good -humour. 

After  theii  frugal  repall  was  finifli- 
ed,  Mirglip  told  the  dervife  by  what 
means  he  became  poflcfled  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  that  the  Sultan  of  Perfia  or- 
dered the  nuptials  to  be  celebrated  in 
his  palace  at  Orez ;  and  the  good  Per- 
fian was  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  generous  fentiments  be- 
fore Adhim,  who  was  unable  to  fup- 
prefs  the  relation. 

Fincal  was  fo  much  enraptured  with 
the  defcription  of  Adhimj  that  he  told 
the  difguiied  monarch,  he  was  fure  the 
fultan  muft  be  like  him-,  which  ib 

con- 
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Confounded  Adhim,  that  he  had  difco- 
vered  himfelf  to  one  whofe  eyes  had  not 
been  dimmed  by  ftndy  and  age. 

The  fair  Nourenhi  then  began  her 
tale,  from  her  reparation  from  the  good 
clervife  her  father,  to  jier  meeting  with 
Mirglip  in  the  palace  of  Adhim. 

«  You  may  remember,  Sir,*  laid  me, 
«  we  were  walking  at  the  extremity  of 
'  the  grove  of  palms  and  cedars,  and 
«  fighing  at  the  lofs  of  my  dear  filter 
'  Kaphira,  when  the  minions  of  the 
«  Vizir  Lemack  arrived  at  the  entrance 

*  of  the  wood,  and  feeing   a  female, 
'  purfued  me  through  the  groves :   it 
«  was  in  vairuthat  you  called  upon  me 
«  to  ftop,  I  feared  that  even  the  elo- 
'  quence  of  my  father  would  be  dif- 
'  regarded  by  the  mercilefs  brutes  who 
«  were  lent  by  the  proud  vizir,  to  ran- 
'  fack    the    provinces  of  Perfia,    and 
'  therefore  I  fled;  and  with  reluclance 
'  returned  when  two  of  them  had  over- 

*  taken    me   in  the  wood  :    after   we 
«  reached  your  prefence,    the   diftrefs 
'  of  my  father  hung  more  heavy  on  my 
«  imagination    than    the  evils   I    was 

*  likely   to  fuffer;    and  even  Mirglip 

*  was  forgotten,  when  I  faw  the  trick- 
'  ling  tears  fteal  foftly  down  the  cheeks 
«  and  the  filver  beard  of  my  honoured 
<  parent. 

*  The  officers  of  the  vizir  mewing 
«  their  orders,  to  feize  on  every  female 

*  they  thought  capable  of  pleafing  their 

*  mafter,  my  father  found  it  in  vain  to 
c  refift,    and    therefore    only    begged 
'  leave  to  fpeak  a  few  words  in  private 
«  to  me,  which   Nourenhi  never  can 
'  forget. 

"  My  child,"  faid  he,  "  we  are  the 
l<  creatures  of  Alia,  and  whatever  the 
'  *  hand  of  power  or  oppreflion  worketh, 
c<  is  by  his  permiffionj  therefore  bear 
"  with  calmnefs  and  moderation  the 
"  affli&ions  of  life,  and  in  whatever 
"  ftation  it  mall  pleafe  the  Jutt  One  to 
"  place  thee,  let  this  retirement  of  thy 
"  father  be  never  revealed." 

'  This  was  all  I  was  fuffered  to 
'  hear  j  the  officers  fhrrounded  me, 
*  and  carried  me  fhrieking  and  crying 
'  .acrofs  the  plain,  toward  the  city  of 
«  Raglai. 

'In  a  few  days  we  reached  the  vi- 
«  zir's  palace,  and  I  found  feveral 
1  hundred  other  virgins  in  the  fame 
'  fituation  with  myielfj  but  they  re- 
'  joiced  at  their  fortune,  and  what 


threw  me  into  the  greateft  diftrefs, 
was  to  them  the  higheft  enjoyment. 
'  The  Vizir  Lemack  felecled  but  a 
few  of  our  number,   among  which 
I  unhappily,  as  I  then  thought,  wag 
placed  in  a  foremoft  rank:    but  the 
gracious  Alia,  whole  ways  are  un- 
iearchable,  made  me  happy,  by  deny- 
ing me  what  moft  I  wifhed  for  j  and 
by  fending  me  into  the  palace  of  the 
fultan,  gave  the  virtuous  Mirglip  to 
my  conftant  arms.' 
'  And  I,'  faid  the  good  Fincal,  em» 
bracing  his  daughter,  and  the  virtuous 
Mirglip,    who   arofe   to   kneel  before 
him,    '  I  will  conftantly   befeech   the 
Father  of  all  men,   to  fanftify  and 
blefs  you  ;  nor  mall  ye,  my  good  chil- 
dren, defpife  the  bleJfing  of  your  fa- 
ther, which  Alia  hath  ever  honoured 
with  peculiar  efficacy.* 
The  good    old   man    then    entered 
warmly  into  the  praifes  of  the  generous 
Adhim  j  and  the  difguifed  fultan  was 
obliged  to  bear  a  difagreeable  part  in 
his  own  praifes,    till  evening  warned 
the  happy  family  to  retire  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  couches. 

Two  flaves  were  all  that  Fincal  em- 
ployed in  his  houfholdj  one  had  for- 
merly preferved  his  mafter's  life  befide 
a  dangerous  precipice  j  and  he,  the 
good  dervife  would  fay,  claimed  a  con- 
ftant return  of  tendernefs,  while  that 
life  remained  which  he  had  preferved  : 
the  other,  animated  by  the  bright  pat- 
tern of  his  mafter's  virtues,  preferred 
the  enjoyment  of  the  good  dervife'* 
prefence,  to  the  liberty  he  had  frequent- 
ly offered  him. 

Thefe  attended  the  difguifed  fultan 
and  the  happy  Mirglip  to  their  feparate 
apartments,  where  nothing  luxurious 
or  inconvenient  appeared. 

Early  in  the  dawn  of  morn,  when 
the  birds  of  the  grove  began  their  na- 
tural hymns  of  praife  for  the  returning 
bounties  of  the  day,  the  dervife  arofe  ; 
and  drefled  in  neat  and  artlefs  fimplici- 
ty,  he  entered  a  fmall  mofque,  which 
was  built  at  one  extremity  of  his  cot- 
tage, and  where  Mirglip,  knowing 
the  cuftom  of  his  father-in-law,  had 
before  brought  Adhim  and  Nourenhi. 
The  dervife  firlt  faluted  his  guefts 
with  a  pleafing  chearfulnefs;  and  then, 
putting  on  the  robes  of  religion,  he 
began  the  morning  devotions  of  the 
faithful  j  mixing  a  livtly  fenfe  of  the 
E  e  mercies 
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mercies  of  Alia,  with  an  humble  de- 
pendance  on  his  will,  and  diffufing  the 
heart-felt  joy  which  polfefied  his  foul, 
into  the  minds  of  his  attentive  family. 

As  he  had  finifhed  his  devotions,  the 
much-affe&ed  Adhim  went  toward 
him,  and  embracing  him  in  his  arms — 

*  O  holy  dervife,*  faid  he,  '  forgive 
'  my  emotions,  but  I  muft  thank  thy 

*  good   religious    heart,    for   carrying 
'  me  fo  near  the  heavens  of  my  God  ! 

*  Could  every  Perfun  ;hcar  thee  pray, 
'  the  mofqye  would  be  the  feat  of  plea- 
'   fure,    and  Adhim  our  fultan  would 

*  leave  the  palace  of  Orez,  to  lire  with 

*  thee  in  the  temples  of  Alia.' 

«  My  good  and  noble  pupil,  faid 
Fincal,  gently  fqueezing  his  hand,'  *  I 

*  am  pleafed  to  find  you  animated  by 
'  the  holy  truths  of  religion  ;  but  your 
"  tranfports  incline  me  to  believe,  you 

*  have  not  heretofore  thought  fo  fre- 

*  quently  on  the  fubjeflj   the  voice  of 

*  religion,  my  good  friend,  is  ftill  and 

*  calm,  is  gentle  and  ferene,  nor  ele- 
'  vated   by  paflion,    nor  deprefTed   by 

*  defpair,  but  conltant  and  uniform  j 
«  the  refult  of  realbn,  and  the  daugh- 

*  ter  of  truth  ;  born  for  the  world,  and 

*  living  for  each  other:    religion  aims 

*  not  to  hide  us  from  mankind,  but  to 

*  teach  us  the  amiable  leflbns  of  focial 

*  harmony,  as  well  as  the  humble  ex- 

*  preflions    of   religious    hope;     each 
'  morn  we  rife,  our  duty  firft  to  God 

*  we  owe,  and  next  to  man ;    and  to 
«  enter  not  the  moique  with  prayer  and 
'  thankfgiving,    is    an    unpardonable 

*  neglech   but  to  hide  ourfelves  always 

*  in  it,  from  the  ufeful  duties  of  life, 

*  would  be  to  bury  thofe  talents  which 

*  Alia  hath  given  us  to  improve. 

'  I  fee  you  fmile,*  continued  the 
dervife,  'and  I  guefs  your  thoughts; 
«  fequeftered  in  this  pleafant  valley 
(  from  mankind,  you  look  on  Fincal 

*  as  a  rebel  to  his  own  inftru&ions: 

*  but  different  ftations  belt  become  the 
«  different  ftages  of  our  life:  once,  like 

*  yourfelves,  youth  ftrung  my  nerves, 
'  and  health  gave  vigour  to  my  armj 

*  my  voice  was  heard  among  the  peo- 
«  pie,  and  I  read  continually  the  law 

*  of  our  prophet  in  the  mofques  of  If- 

*  pahan ;  till  fome  of  our  reverend  fa- 

*  thers  fent  me  forth  with  certain  of 
«  the  ions  of  the  emirs  of  the  Perfian 

*  court,    to  travel  over  the  kingdoms 

*  of  the  earth,  and  guide  their  opening 
«  minds  to   ufeful    knowledge;    that 


like  the  induftrioti*  bee,  gathering 
the  honey  of  each  various  clime,  they 
might  return  laden  with  the  bell 
riches  of  a  nation,  found  policy,  and 
experienced  wil'dom;  nor  blulh  I  to 
declare,  O  noble  gueft,  that  Adhim 
owes  the  wiftft  of  his  emirs  to  my 
foftering  care,  though  little  be  the 
praife  to  Fincal  due,  who  but  in  gen- 
tle whifpers  guided  thofe  ftreams  of 
virtue  which  appeared  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  nobles  committed  to 
his  charge.  Thefe  offices  di (charg- 
ed, a  private  duty  led  me  to  this 
blilsful  feat,  the  gift  of  one,  who 
fondly  glories  in  the  name  of  pupil. 
Here  an  aged  parent,  JeprefTed  by 
years,  though  cheirful  and  refigned, 
called  for  the  fond  duties  of  a  tender 
fon  j  and  here  my  long-loft  Marinak 
bleflcd  my  arms  with  two  fair  beau- 
teous daughters,  whofe  minds,  like 
opening  buds  of  faireft  bloffoms,  I 
have  watched 3  and  as  each  beauteous 
tint  difplayed  it's  charms,  I  with  loft 
hand  gave  every  leaf  it's  place  and 
order,  till  my  dear-loved  Kaphira 
ftrayed,  I  know  not  how,  from  her 
fond  parent's  hut,  and  fince  no  tiacts 
of  her  footfteps  can  we  find .' 
Here  the  good  dervife  paufed  ;  the 
dear  remembrance  of  his  happy  family 
drew  pious  tears  adown  his  reverend 
cheeks :  but  turning  quickly  toward 
his  royal  gueft— - 

*  Stranger,'  faid  he,  «  thefe  are  not 
tears  of  weaknefs,  but  of  love,  and 
thefe  I  glory  in;  the  heart  which 
cannot  feel  the  tender  ties  of  focial 
harmony,  is  more  or  lefs  than  hu- 
man ;  to  be  above  the  calls  of  nature 
I  boaft  not,  to  be  beneath  them  I 
fcorn  j  as  Heav.en  gave  me  appetites 
and  paffions,  thefe  mall  I  wifh  to 
wear,  and  guide  aright,  nor  aim  at 
that  vain  philofophy,  which  would 
give  to  feeble  man  the  unfeeling  at- 
tributes of  ftone.' 

«  But,  reverend  fage,'  faid  Mirglip, 
thou  halt  taught  thy  gueft  but  half 
thy  virtues-r-for  know,  O  noble 
(hanger,  there  is  not  a  family  with- 
in ten  leagues  of  this  plain  cottage, 
but  feels  the  good  effeft  of  Fincal's 
prefence  j  the  youth  of  either  fex  he 
places  under  proper  tutors  and  direc- 
tors, and  makes  the  rifing  progeny  of 
Perfia  both  loyal  to  their  prince,  and 
duteous  to  their  God.  Thefe  ftream* 
indeed  in  fecret  flow  j  and  as  the, 
«mooa 
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tnoon  by  night,  which  though  fhe 
but  reflects  the  vigorous  rays  of  the 
overfhadowed  fun,  feems  not  to  bor- 
row, but  to  give  her  light}  fo  are 
the  miiuls  of  all  this  fage's  neigh- 
bours cultivated,  while  few  can  fee 
the  light  which  kindles  up  their  vir- 
tues.* 

«  Fye,  Mirglip, 'faid  the  good  dervife, 
to  deltroy  the  little  merit  of  thy 
friend,  by  blazing  it  abroad.  What 
we  give  in  fecret,  we  give  as  Alla's 
ftewards;  and,  unknown  ourfelves, 
on  Alia,  where  alone  it  is  due,  the 
honour  is  reflected:  but  when  our 
charities  go  forth,  confefTed  as  our 
own  meritorious  fervice,  we  bid  man- 
kind give  praife  to  us,  for  what  is 
not  our  own.* 

'  Nay,  but,'  faid  Mirglip,  'to  fpeak 
before  our  friend,  is  not  to  give  our 
voice  to  publick  fame,  though  Fin- 
cal's  virtues  well  deferve  it's  loildeft 
blaft;  but  mail  not  this  generous 
rtranger  hear  how  much  the  dervife 
of  thefe  groves  exemplif.es  the  vir- 
tues which  he  teaches,  when,  with  a 
fond  generous  affection,  he  made  the 
life  of  his  dear  honoured  mother 
fmile  in  age,  and  happy  in  affliction; 
when  the  chief  glories  of  his  youth- 
ful foul  were  to  pleafe  her  that  gave 
him  birth;  when,  like  the  ftork,  he 
made  the  neft  of  comfort  for  his  pa- 
rent, and  bore  her  into  light  and  life 
on  his  induftrious  wings;  then, 
pleaffd  alone  with  all  mankind,  when 
they  were  pleafed  with  her.  Or  view 
him  in  his  friendfhip  unrelerved,  and 
bleffing  all  around  him,  the  virtuous 
"fmile  light  up  wherever  he  ftepped, 
and  peace  and  joy  attending  at  his 
fide.  Or  fee  him  condefcending  to 
the  meaneft  of  mankind,  diffuiing 
comfort  and  enlightening  ignorance, 
pleafed  at  each  reflected  ray  of  know- 
ledge which  he  ftied,  and  healing 
what  the  rage  of  poverty  or  vice  had 
maimed.  Or  view  him  in  a  ftronger 
and  a  pious  light,  his  foul  in  tranf- 
ports  rifmg  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
his  body  humble,  proftrate,  and  fub- 
miflive ;  no  thought  of  his  own  merit 
intervening,  to  damp  religion  with 
the  cloak  of  fin.* 

«  O  my  friend/  faid  Fincal,  inter- 
upting  Mirglip,  «  it  is  rude  indeed 
to  break  upon  thy  fpeech,  and  I  have 
fuffered  while  my  pupil  praifed  me, 
beeaufe  this  noble  ftranger  will  be. 


lieve,  O  Mirglip,  that  midft  the 
Jefibns  of  the  grove,  the  voice  of 
flattery  has  not  been  fhunned  }  adu- 
lation is  intemperate  love,  or  bafe 
hypocrify;  the  lalt  can  never  be 
Mirglip' s  vice,  the  firft  is  his  mis- 
fortune; generous  in  his  foul,  he 
over-rates  the  little  favours  which 
his  friend  has  (hewn  him,  and  feck- 
ing  to  make  him  great,  he  makea 
him  mean.' 

'  Indeed,*  anfvvered  Mirglip,  '  it 
grieves  me,  pious  dervife,  in  aught 
to  differ  from  thy  amiable  fenti- 
ments;  to  nothing  but  his  own  per- 
fections is  Fincal  blind,  and  rather 
had  his  modefty  conceal  the  brighteft 
pattern  of  humanity,  than  that  the 
world  in  whifpers  fhould  declare  from 
whence  they  caught  the  virtues  of 
their  heart.* 

«  The  world/  faid  Fincal,  « gentle 
Mirglip,  is  unconfined  by  language 
or  by  leas;  and  Perfia,  to  this  earth, 
appears  but  as  a  fpot;  yet  even  in 
Periia,  the  dervife  of  the  groves  at 
prefent  is  unknown;  how  weak  then 
for  the  idle  pigmy  to  Irretch  his 
(lender  neck  the  diftance  of  a  grain 
of  rice,  and  fancy  all  men  muft  ad- 
mire him. -But  I  flop,  for  much 

I  fear,  my  words  are  but  an  exercifc 
for  farther  flattery  :  let  us  walk,  my 
friends,  around  the  little  fpot,  which 
I,  with  nature,  jointly  cultivate.' 
The   friendly  company  obeyed   the 
voice  of  the  dervife,  and  the  good  Fin- 
cal eroding  the  lawn,  led  them  into  the 
rifmg  plantation  before  his  cottage. 

Here,  in  the  irregular  walks,  they 
beheld  feveral  feats,  on  which  the  der- 
vife looked  with  a  pleating  compla- 
cency, and  feemed  at  fight  of  each 
to  Another  in  his  mind  fome  private 
thought. 

*  Royal  Adhim,*  faid  Mirglip,  whif- 
pering  the   fujtan,    «  we  mall    lofe  a 
'  great  part  of  our  pleafure,    in  tfris 
'  fhort  excurfion,  if  you  do  not  notice 
*  the  filent  tranfports  of  our  friend.* 

Adhim,  obeying  the  impulfe  of  Mir- 
glip, went  toward  the  dervife,  and 
faid — 

*  Forgive  me,   generous   dervife,    if 
I  a  moment  interrupt  your  pleafing 
meditations;  but  I  fee  your  counte- 
nance glow  with  peculiar  pleafare  it 
each  feat   we  vifit;    fure  ibme  fond 
remembrance,  firikes  you,    and  if  it 
were  juft  in- us  to  aftr  it,  that  which 

E  «  »  *  gives 
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«  gives  fuch  joy  to  Fincal's  virtuous 
'  foul,  cannot  but  enliven  the  hearts 

*  of  his  obedient  and  attentive  pupils.' 
<  Thefe  feats,'  faid  the  good  dervile 

of  the  groves,  '  which  firft  I  railed  to 
'  reft  my  wearied  limbs,  reflection  cle- 
'  dicated  to  the  memory  of  my  virtu - 
'  ous  friends,  whofe  loved  images  nl- 
'  ternately  ftrike  my  fancy  as  I  walk. 

*  Perhaps,  to  hear  their  different  trials, 
«  and  their  conftant  victories  over  life's 
'  uncertain  paflions,  may  be   no  un- 

*  pleafmg  entertainment;   at  leaft,  in- 

*  dulge  my  friendly  zeal,  which  loves 

*  to  fliew  deferved  honours  on  religious 
«  actions.* 

Thus  fpake  the  dervife,  and  feated 
his  company  befide  him. 

'  The  firft  memorial  of  friendfhip,* 
faid  he,   '  we  have  already  pa  fled,  and 
though  dedicated  to  my  chief  affec- 
tions, I  fliall  not  affront  my  fecond 
friend,  whofe  idea  here,  by  conftant 
practice,    fills    my  mind,   to   found 
another's  praifes  'in  his  little  temple. 
This  feat,    O  Ellor,  was  raifed  to 
thee!    Sweet   Ellor!    gentle  compa- 
nion of  my  former  years  !  with  thee, 
I  trained  my  early  mind  to  piety  and 
virtue;  and,  polifhed  by  thy  inviting 
converfe,  life  loft  her  rough  ungrate- 
ful fting,  and  every  change  brought 
comfort  to  my  mind. 
«  This  next  fequeftered  feat,'    faid 
he    good    dervife,    walking    onward, 
revives  the  memory  of  peaceful  Ye- 
liab,   a  name  facred  to  every  focial 
virtue;  whofe  heart,  untroubled   by 
ambition,  yields  only  to  the  tender 
calls  of  nature  and   humanity ;  nor 
though  fecreted  from  the  world,  as 
is  this  bench  from  the  fun's  fiery  heat 
by  the  overfpreading  cedar,  is  Yeliab 
therefore  loft  to  publick  duties  j  the 
orphan   claims,    without  a   fee,   his 
juft  afliltance,   nor  claims  in  vain ; 
and  the  poor  do  blefs  him  daily  for 
benevolence  unfought.* 
The  dervife  then  patted  out  of  the 
rifing    plantation    with   his   company, 
and  led  them  befide  the  IVnall  ftream, 
till    they    arrived    oppofite    two    little 
iilands,    which  were  planted  with  the 
overfpreading    larix;    between    which 
*iflands,    a  rock,  covered   with   ftiells, 
lifted  up  it's  irregular  head. 

1  Thefe  inlands  once,'  laid  the  good 
dervile,    *  were  barren  and  uncovered, 

*  but    with   afiiduous    care,    I     railed 

*  thcie  waving  heads  upon  them,  ajui 


4  gave  their  paked  furface  the  honour* 
«  of  the  forelt.' 

'  Why,  dervife,1  interrupted  Adhim, 
it  would  require  the  migluieft  en- 
gines to  move  thefe  trees.1 
'Now/  replied  Fingal,  'it  might) 
but  thy  fervant  was  content  to  laiie 
their  infant  (hoots  from  the  buriling 
feed,  and  every  year  halt)  bleffed  me 
with  a  new  appearance  j  improving 
hourly  on  my  admiring  fancy,  I  force 
not  nature,  gentle  pupil,  but  I  court 
her,  and  fee  her  wide-extended  arms 
return  my  love/ 

Thefuiun  ftood  fome  time  admiring 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  each 
ifland  of  larix,  and  it  damped  his 
pride,  to  reflect  that  the  plantations 
of  the  dervife  were  gaining  new  vigour 
from  every  returning  fun,  while  his 
exhaufted  cedars  were  drooping  their 
majeftick  heads  in  the  plains  of  Ore/.. 

They  had  now  reached  a  third  !eat, 
which  looked  oa  the  rock  and  the 
I/lands. 

*  Lively  Symac,'  cried  the  dervife, 
fomewhat  elevated,    *  here  do  we  recol- 

*  left  thy   bright  and  humorous   con* 

*  verfe,  where  fprightlinefs  took  hand 

*  with  virtue,  and  Laughter  only  point- 

*  ed  it's  keen  raillery  at  impudence  and 

*  vice:     nor    laughter    bred    intemps- 
'  ranee,  but  was  employed  to  elevale 

*  the  foul,  and   not  mifguide  the  pal- 
'  fions;    knowing  that  our  wife   all- 

*  feeing  Mailer  gave  us  fmiles  to  fweet- 

*  en    life,    thou    dolt   maks    goodnets 
'  chearful,  and  rertore  to  flighted  vir- 

*  tue  the  joys  which  fin  hath  long  in 
'  vain  ufurped  ;  nor,  loaded  with  the 
'  grievous  pains  of  hckneis  or  afflic.- 

*  tion,   finks  thy  generous  mind,  but 

*  while  torture  wrecks  thy  face,  thine 
«r.eye  itill  fparkles,  and  like  the  iino- 
«  'thered  flame,  breaks  forth,  and  con- 
'  quers  every  weight  above  it. 

*  When    life's   amufmg   fcem 

4  pad,  when  anguifh  cometh,  and  tlvr 
4  dark  long  day  is  lengthened  out  by 

*  bitterness    of    woe,    even    then    my 

*  Symac  can  ejijoy  in  fancy  what  i» 
'  paft,  ami  in  p.itience  wait  the  future 
<  mercies  of  the  bounteous  Alia. 

'  And    here,'    continued    the 
dervife,    <  befide   him   is   the    leat 
«  FJoc,  calm  and  nff.iblc;  a 

*  worlhippei  of  Alia  and  hi«  pro|>het; 
'  one,    whofe    mild    in  (!  ructions    fin^. 
«  deep,  whole  rcalbn  ]  '  whole 

' 
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and  refigned,  .he  views  the  ftormy 
world  with  Heady  eye,  nor  ftudies  to 
avoid,  by  flight  ungenerous,  the  ca- 
fual  ills  of  Hfe,  nor  fears  to  meet 
them.' 

The  good  dervife  then  led  his  pupils 
forward  toward  the  grove;  where, 
mixed  with  opening  fpots  and  flickered 
walks,  he  brought  them  onward  to 
another  feat. 

«  Friend  of  my  bofom  !  here  Serahi 
holds  my  heart  j  our  mutual  efteem 
from  early  confidence  arofe,  and  happy 
I  beheld  him  the  favourite  of  for- 
tune, till  a  fudden  biaH:  overfet  his 
profperous  bark,  and  every  former 
hope  was  loft.  Then  moft  I  loved 
him,  riling  from  the  furnace  of  af- 
fliction with  a  noble  mind,  and  leav- 
ing every  tie  of  nature  and  of  friend- 
mi  p,  to  feek  alone  his  means  of  living 
in  a  dillant  clime;  where  now,  obe- 
dient to  his  prophet's  precepts,  he 
teaches  thofe  around  him  not  to  truit 
the  fluttering  dreams  of  prefent  life.' 
Mirglip  perceiving  the  fjge  had  fi- 
nimed  his  encomiums  on  Serahi,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  feat  of  Norloc,  which 
was  artfully  hidden  beneath  the  fur- 
rounding  branches  which  rofe  above  it. 
*  Concealed  by  ftudious  labours  from 
the  world,'  faid  Fincal,  *  yet  never 
from  my  mind  (hall  Norloc's  righte- 
ous image  ftray,  whofe  opening  mind 
furmounted  ail  the  obftru&ions  pe- 
nury could  calt  upon  it,  and  with 
eager  and  induftrious  toil  fathomed 
the  depths  of  learning  and  of  fci- 
ence.  But  what,  alas,  avails  thy 
learned  Itores!  Thole  whom  thou 
haft  taught  mall  rife  above  thee, 
and  thou  find  no  reward  on  earth, 
that  the  juit  Alia  may  reward  thy 
patience  more  hereafter!' 

THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TALE 
OF  MIRGLIP  THE  PERSIAN,  OR 
FINCAL  THE  DERVISE  OF  THE 
GROVES. 

'  ~OUT  >f  the  feat  of  Norloc/  faid 
JD  Mirglip,  *  is  concealed,  yon- 
'  der  bench,  however,  is  fufficiently 
«  exalted,  which  looks  upon  half  the 
*  provinces  of  Perfia,  from  the  emi- 
'  nence  of  that  itecp  and  lofty  rock.' 

'  We  wiil  afcend  the  mountain/ 
faid  the  g<  od  dirviO,  '  and  examine 
'  the  proljK-cts  which  lie  before  it.; 
'  and  when  our  minJs  are  filled  with 


the    wide-extended  fcenes   in    view, 
we  will  (till  increafeour  aftonifhment, 
by  confidering  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing,   to  whom  the   fummit  of   that 
rock  is  jultly  dedicated.' 
A  fpiral  path  winding  eafily  round 
the  mountain,  foon  brought  the  dervife 
and  his  company  to  the  feat  of  Stebi  j 
from  whence  appeared  on  the  left-hand 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  before  them,  and 
on   the  right,  lay  extended  the   wide 
dominions  of  Adhim  the  magnificent. 

'  The  view  of  this  territory,'  faid 
the  difguifed  fultan,  *  would  fill  me 
'  with  furprize,  did  I  not  recollecl  the 

*  promife  of  the  dervife,   to  lay  opeo 
'  before  me  the  wonderful  acquujtiong 

*  of  his  friends.' 

'  The  realms  you  fee  before  you,* 
faid  Fincal,  *  contain  a  people,  among 
'  whom  the  Perfian  language  alone  is 
'  ufed;  but  Stebi,  the  friend  of  my 

*  bofom,    is    mafter  of  every   various 
.*   fpeech  which  Afia  knows  j  nay,  more, 

*  doth    underftand   the   different   lan- 
'  £uages»  both  of  ancient  and  of  mo- 
'  dern  Europe.     But  to  him,  language 

*  is  only  the  handmaid  of  knowledge; 

*  fraught  with  ali  the  fcience  of  each 
'  various  clime,  with  all  the  wonderous 

*  truth  philofophy  can  teach,  he  climbs 

*  the  heavens,  and  explores  her  fpark,- 
'  ling  ftars;  from  orbs  eccentrick  draw- 

*  ing  ufeful  learning,  and  reading  in 
'  the  wide  expanfe  the  mighty  work. 
'  of  him  whofe   wifdom  planned   the 

*  harmonious   fyftem   of  unnumbered 
c  worlds.' 

*  He  then,'  faid  Adhim,   *  is  worthy 
'  of  a  monarch's  notice,  and  fit  to  take 

*  his  ftation  on  the  towers  of   Orez, 
«  where  Adhim  hath  invited  the  learned 
«  fages  of  his  empire  to  improve  that 
'  ufeful  ftudy  of  the  heavenly  bodies.* 

*  Alas !'  faid  the  good  dervife,  '  what 

*  is  merit,  when  unaffifted  by  a  cour- 
«  tier's  fmile?' 

*  True,'     anfwered  Ad''im,    (who 
well  underftood  the  artifices  of  courts} 

*  the  officers  of  ftate  efteem  each  place 
f  their  perquifite,  and  monarchy  itfelf 

*  muft  yield    to  them,    and  give   his 
c  courtiers  friends  thofe  honours,  which 
'  more  juftly,  in  his  private  mind,  he 
'  would  confer  on  modeit  merit.' 

Mirglip  fmiled  at  the  obfervation  of 
the  difguiJed  fultan  j  but  he,  willing  to 
wave  the  difcourfe,  defcended  from  the 
mountain,  and  looking  forward,  faid 
to  the  good  dsrvife  of  the  groves— 
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•  To  whom  is  that  feat  dedicated, 

•  which  I  perceive  is  formed  of  rugged 

•  roots,   and   feems   to  offer  but   little 

•  comfort  to  thofe  who  will  venture 

•  to  feat  themfelves  upon  it  ?' 

*  This  place,'  fa  id  Fincal,  walking 
up  to   it,    '  myfelf    did  raife,  in   fond 

•  remembrance    of    Smadac's   zealous 

•  friendfhip  and  unhappy  fate,  that  I 

•  might  not  enjoy  an  ungenerous  eafe, 

•  -while  my  anxious  thoughts  did  wan- 

•  der  o'er   his    cruel    fortunes.      But 
'  why  do  I  call  them  cruel,  fince  the 

•  abftemious  youth  has  but  increafed 

•  his   virtues   by    forbearance  ?      The 

•  trials  and  the  conflicts  of  life  are  no 

•  misfortunes,  when  victory  fucceeds; 

•  and  Smadac's  fame  /hall  ever  be  re- 

•  membered,    who    dared   with    filial 

•  piety  encounter  love.' 

•  And  love  fo  chafte  and  temperate,* 
faid    Mirglip,    interrupting   the   good 
dervife,  '  that  might  do  honour  to  the 

breaft  of  purity  itfelf ;  and  which, 
nor  vain  my  augury,  our  holy  pro- 
phet fhall  ere  long  reward.' 
'It  muft  then,'  anfwered  the  good 
ervife,  *  firft  meet  with  parental  blef- 
iings,  for  Heaven  feldom  fmiles  when 
parents  frown.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
by  fortune  blinded,  or  by  age  mifled, 
forgetful  of  their  offspring's  real 
happinefs,  the  parent  urges  his  au- 
thority beyond  the  laws  of  God  or 
man,  commanding  breach  of  oaths, 
or  forced  unnatural  union :  then 
Alia  muft  be  firft  obeyed,  for  parents 
who  derive  their  power  from  him, 
can  plead  no  power  to  break  his  holy 
laws;  but  oftener  far,  thoughtlefs 
affection  fpringing  from  fancy  or 
from  chance,  the  prefent  good  un- 
felt,  the  world  untried,  and  dreams 
of  happinefs  which  never  (hall  be 
found,  ftir  up  the  children  to  engage 
in  miserable  alliance;  thefe  to  pie- 
vent  with  tender  care  by  mildnefs 
and  affection,  doth  well  become  a 
parent's  thought,  whofe  riper  judg- 
ment hath  already  tried  the  various 
fcenes  of  lifej  whofe  expectations, 
checked  by  the  cold  hopelefs  whif- 
pers  of  experience,  lead  not  to  the 
air-built  fancies  of  a  love-fick  brain. 

*  Yet  far  from  me  be  fpeech  which 
«  aims  difhonour  on  the  nuptial  vow, 
'  by    foundeft    policy    approved,     by 

•  every  wife   man   honoured,    and  by 

•  Alia  fanctifiedj  the  lawlefs  voice  of 

•  wild  diforder  fhall  caft  if*  feoffs  in 


'  vain  againft  connubial  truth,  wrier* 

*  friendfhip   holds    it's    purdt    empire 
'  o'er  the  foul;   where  love  triumphant 
'  reigns;  and  from  whole  fiuitful  pro- 
'  geny  1'pring  all  the  fweet  endearing 
«  bleflings  of   fociety,   the  harmonic* 
'  of  nature. 

'But  let  us  quit,'  faid  the  good  cler- 
vife,  *  this  melancholy  Icene,  and  reft 
1  awhile  in  yonder  comfortable  bower, 
'  with  eafy  fmiling  Rezaliph  ;  who, 
'  were  he  here,  would  join  his  ready 

*  voice  to  deck  our   matrimonial  tri- 
'  umphs.* 

*  He  is  then/  faid  the  difguifed 
Adhim,  '  the  father  of  a  family/ 

4  Yes,'  continued  the  good  dervife, 
'  two  fmiling  boys  hang  on  his  knee?, 
'  like  clutters  on  the  vine;  and  Reza- 

*  liph   is  ever  ftudious  to  implant  his 
'  virtues  on  their  infant  minds/ 

'  The  man  who  trains  his  children 
'in  the  paths  of  virtue,'  faid  Adhim, 
'  is  the  beft  fubject  that  a  monarch 
'  knows.' 

«  And  feels,'  faid  Mirglip,  «  the 
'  molt  exalted  pleafures  of  the  human 
'  heart;  nor  when  out-ftretched  upon 
'  the  bed  of  death,  can  he  be  faid  to 

*  die,  whofe  virtues  multiplied  through 
'  all  his  race,  reflect  his  righteous  image 

*  to  fucceeding  worlds.' 

The  happy  family  of  Fincal  paffej 
onward  from  the  feat  of  Rezaliph, 
through  a  narrow  path,  fhaded  with 
the  nobleft  trees  of  the  grove,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  a  fmall  but  beautiful 
lawn,  round  which  were  planted  fe- 
veral  lofty  trees,  under  each  of  which 
the  difguifed  fultan  beheld  the  feats  of 
friendfhip,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lawn  he  perceived  the  cottage*  of  the 
good  dervife  of  the  groves. 

The  fultan  rtood  fome  time  amazed, 
not  considering  that  his  walk  had  been 
circular,  and  that  he  was  again  re- 
turned round  to  the  lawn  which  he  had 
left ;  but  he  was  fatisfied  of  the  de- 
ception, when  he  obferved  on  one  fide 
of  the  lawn,  the  bench  which  they  had 
firft  patted,  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated. 

*I  fee,'  faid  the  good  dervife  to  him, 
that  you  are  refolved  I  fhall  not  for- 
get my  friend,  whom  I  have  placed 
under  yonder  f'preading  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, firft  in  my  efteem,  though 
laft  in  the  order  of  our  walk.  But 
htre  is  alib  one  under  this  dark  and 
1  majcftick 
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*  majeftick  cork-tree,  whom  even  Ad- 
'   him,    our    fultan,   would   rejoice    to 

*  know.     NaelEcaf,  the  friendly  and 
'  the  upright}  in  juft  integrity  of  In  ..it 
4  and  fteady  virtue  fecondto  none. 

'  Nor  is  Tulpar  the  mild  and  affable 
«  to  be  forgotton :  nor  the  tender 
'  bounteous  heart  of  Gapfac,  ever 
«  fmiling  on  his  friend.;  or  the  noble 
«  fpirit  of  Eirruc,  indefatigable  in  his 
«  generous  attachments;  thefe  each  doth 

*  Fincal   acknowledge  as    his  friends, 
1  and    hole's   their  kindnefs  as  Alla's 

*  choiceft  blelfing;  who  gave  us  focial 
'  virtue,  that  in  Ibme  degree  we  might 

*  experience  Heaven's  holieft  attribute, 

*  unbounded  love.' 

1  The  next  feat,'  faid  Mirglip,  paf- 
(ing  onward,  *  is  unworthy  of  our 
«  good  dervife's  notice.' 

*  What/  replied  Fincal,  fmiling, 
'  fhall  I  forget  my  fon-in-law,  whom 

*  I     have    placed     under     this    fhady 
'  .and  elegant  tulip- tree?     No.     Kind 

*  ftranger,  this  tree  is  dedicated  to  the 
'  memory  of -my  dear  Mirglip;    and 

*  fee  how  I  have  fuited  the  temple  to 

*  the  inhabitant  j    how  open   and   ex- 
'  panded   are   the   leaves  of  this  tree, 

*  like  the  generous  actions  of  him  they 
'  are  deligned  to  reprefent!    how  noble 

*  and  ere&,  and  yet  how  pleafing !  the 

*  ftern,   like  the  lefolute  virtues  of  the 

*  affable  Mirglip;    and   fee,   to  mark 

*  him  more,  how  exaclly  are  the  leaves 
'  of  this  tree  indented  !' 

Adhim  fmiled  at  the  chearful  fillies 
of  the  good  dervife,  and  walking  for- 
ward toward  an  acacia — *  To  whom,* 
faid  the  difguifed  fultan,  '  is  this  airy 
tree  dedicated  ?  whom  are  we  to  re- 
collecl  under  it's  fhade?v 
'  One,'  faid  Fincal,  *  who  Is,  like 
that  tree,  both  pleafing  and  agreeable 
while  the  fun-mine  of  life  is  upon 
him;  but  when  the  clouds  arife, 
and  the  winds  prevail,  the  acacia  is 
not  more  torn  and  broken  with  the 
blaft,  than  March  is  by  the  violence 
of  his  paffion ;  yet  who  is  free  from 
weaknefs,  or  releafed  from  error  j 
who  can  through  every  fcene  of  life, 
with  action  ju4t  and  manner  blame- 
lefs,  fupport  the  perfect  characler  of 
faultlefs  man  ? 

<  If  fuch  there  be,'  continued  the 
good  dervife,  going  up  to  the  wide- 
fpreading  cedar,  and  bowing  before 
the  feat,  «  here,  O  ftranger,  mall  we 
'  find  the  picture  :  yes,  friend  of  .my 


*  bofom,  bright  example  whom  I  wifli 
'  to  copy,    holy   dervife  of  Sumatra ! 
'  thou   art  he  whom  genius  with  her 
'  choiceft    ftores  .hsnli    not    honoured 
'  more,  than  virtue  hath  adorned  with 
'  every   godlike  quality  of  mind;    to 

*  thee  I  look,   as  to  the   fpring  and 

*  fountain  of  all  the  knowledge  I  tn- 
'  joy  ;  but  chiefly  haft  thou  taught  my 
"'  wondering  foul  the  mighty  depths  of 
'  Alla's  law;  railed  and  inftrucled  my 

*  darkened  fight,    and  o'er  my  wan- 
'  dering  thoughts  caft  all  the  amiable 
'  light  of  heavenly  Jove.      But   who 

*  can  paint  the  various  virtues  of  thy 
'  foul,  or  give  thy  full  idea  to  the  ad- 
'  miring  world,  as   parent,   hufband, 
'  friend,  as  citizen  of  earth,  as  wor- 

*  Shipper  of  Alia,  or  teacher  of  man- 
'  kind  ?     Though  fraught  with  all  the 

*  ufeful  knowledge  of  the  world,  yet 
'  eafy,   gracious,  and  mild,  you  feem 
'  to  learn  from  thofe  whom  you  with 
'  fweet    complacency    inftru£t.      Nor 
'  though  by  every  good   man    loved, 
'  admired,  ar*d  reverenced,  can   pride 

*  overwhelm  thy  modcfty  of  thought  !* 
*  What,'  faid  Adhim,  ftarting,  'who 

'  is   this  of  whom  you  fpeak  in  fuch 
<  fond  raptures?    By  Mirglip's  fame  I 

*  was  fir  ft   rouzed   to  love  of  virtue, 
'  and  looked  on  him  as  the  great  pat- 

*  tern  of  fuperior  excellence;    but  he 

*  ftill  onward  led   me,   and  defcribed 
'  the  temperate   lelTons   of  his  father 
'   Fincal,  as  the  feed  from  whence  his 
«  virtue  fprung.     And  now,  that  I  at- 
«  tentive    watch   thy  much-inftruftivc 
'  fpeech,  thou  again  doft  raife  my  fancy 
'  upward  to  the  pious  dervife  of  Su» 
'  matra's  rocks.' 

'  And  he,'  faid  the  good  dervife 
Fincal,  *  were  he  here,  would  raife 
'  thy  admiring'  paflions  higher  itill, 
«  and  fix  them  on  that  God,  whofe 
'  wormip  he  beft  knows,  and  beft  can 

*  teach  mankind.' 

Mirglip  was  alike  ftruck  with  the 
aftonifhment  of  Adhim,  and  the  friend- 
ftiip  of  the  good  dervife;  and  he  every 
moment  expected,  that  in  the  midft  of 
his  emotions,  the  difguifed  fultan  would 
difcover  his  quality  to  Fincal. 

The  fun  now  had  nearly  attained 
the  fummit  of  his  courfe,  when  the 
dervife  led  his  company  from  the  cedar 
to  his  homely  cottage,  where,  after  a 
frugal  meal,  they  retired  to  their  re- 
pofe. 

The  evening  was  fpent  like  the 
morning, 
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morning,  in  viewing  the  delightful  pro- 
fpecls  around  the  cottage  of  the  dervife, 
and  fometimes  refting  on  the  feats 
which  he  had  placed  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  reception 
of  his  guelts. 

But  each  feat  fupplied  the  good  der- 
•vife  with  an  opportunity  of  inculcating 
fome  moral  or  religious  truth,  or  hold- 
ing to  the  view  of  his  pupils  fome  emi- 
nent example  of  virtue  or  friendfliip: 
fometimes  firing  their  emulous  fouls 
•with  a  defcription  of  publick  patriots; 
and  then,  at  others,  recommending  the 
amiable  patterns  of  private  and  do- 
mettick  virtue}  among  the  latter,  none 
was  more  engaging  than  the  character 
of  the  mild  and  blamelefs  Stevar,  to 
whofe  memory  the  good  dervife  had 
creeled  a  feat  among  his  departed 
friends. 

«  Stevar,'  faid  Fincal,  'though  bred 
where  virtue  more  is  blafted  by  the 
rude  attack  of  fin,  than  counte- 
nanced or  cherifhed,  yet,  amid  ft  the 
bjaifterous  elements  of  wind  and  feas, 
preferred  an  heart  untainted  with  his 
comrades  vices;  nor  clime,  nor  cuf- 
tom,  could  pervert, his  honeft  foul; 
nor  fpecious  argument,  nor  certain 
profpeft  of  unbounded  wealth,  could 
make  his  firm  unalterable  virtue.' 
The  remembrance  of  the  tender 
Stevar  drew  tears  of  friend fliip  from 
the  dervife  and  his  fon-in-lavv,  while 
Adhim,  who  never  in  his  court  had 
experienced  the  amiable  effecla  of  that 
focial  paffion,  gave  thanks  to  Alia, 
who  had  kindly  introduced  him  to 
thofe  who  were  thus  capable  of  ele- 
vating his  nature,  and  giving  him  an 
higher  relifh  of  life,  than  the  pompous 
luxuries  of  the  court  of  Perfia  could 
teach  him. 

Several  weeks  patted  thus  agreeably, 
and  the  fultan  was  every  day  fo  much 
enamoured  with  the  delightful  recefs 
of  the  good  dervife,  that  he  had  little 
defire  to  return  to  his  palace  at  Orez  : 
however,  the  more  he  admired  the  lef- 
fons  of  virtue,  the  more  he  faw  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  putting  her  maxims  in  prac- 
tice, where  Providence  had  placed  him 
as  a  light  to  others;  and  he  was  about 
to  difclofe  himfelf  to  the  good  dervife, 
and  require  his  farther  counfel  in  the 
arduous  affairs  of  publick  juftice,  when 
an  hafty  melTenger  arrived  in  the  grove 
where  the  family  of  Fincal  was  retired. 
This  merTenger  was  no  other  than 


Bereddan,  the  fon  of  the  Etnir  Holam, 
who  in  the  garb  of  a  poor  peafant,  had 
wandered  from  Raglai  in  feaich  of  his 
matter. 

*  Ah !'    faid    the    fultan,    ftarting, 
'  who  art  thou,  O  young  man?   why 
'  art  thou  cloathed  in  thef'e  mean  gar- 
'  ments?    and  why  doth  thy  face  be- 
'  tray  fo  much  anxiety  of  heart  ?' 

*  Alas,'  anfvvered  Bereddan,   'once 
'  lord  of  all  thy  flaves,  but  now  a  trai- 

*  tor  deemed  in  his  own  realms,  flight 
'  only   can    prefer ve   my   royal    matter 
'  from  the  fury  of  his  ufurper  Lemack, 
'  who  hath  bribed  the  tribes  of  Xeri, 
'  and  the  captains  of  thine  hoft,  to  call 

*  him  Sultan  of  Perfia.     The  cities  of 
'  Raglai  groan  under  the  tyrannies  ot" 
'  thy  vizir,  while  a  chofen  fet  of  vil- 
'  Jains,  the  creatures  of  Lemack,  were, 
'  four  days  pall,   commanded  to  feek 
'  thee  in  thefe  groves,   and  bring  thy 

*  head  a  tribute  to  their  proud  ufur- 
'  per.     One  of  their  number,  repenting 

*  of  his  intended  crime,  came  haftily 
'  to  me,  and   told  me,    ere  an    hour 
1  was  parTed,  the  troops  to  which  he 

*  belonged,  were  ordered  to  furround 
'  my  father's  dwelling,    and    having 

*  made  him  their  guide  to  you,    my 
'  lord,  they  were  to  ftrike  off  his  head, 

*  with    the   head  of  my   fultan,    and 
'  bring  them  both  to  Lemack's  court 
<  at  Orez. 

*  Aftonifhed  at  the  vile  command,  I 
'  called  a  peafant  into  my  father's  pa- 
'  lace,    and  changing  garments   with 
'  him,  while  Holam  efcaped  in  a  diffe- 
«  rent  difguife,   I  bid  him  make  what 
'  ufe  he  pleafed  of  my  more  dangerous 

*  trappings,  and  mounted  on  an  Arabian 
c  courier,  I  rode  both  day  and  night  to 
'  fave  my  royal  mailer's  life.  The  fleet 
«  and  noble  bead  bore  me  with  what 
'  fpeed  he  could,  till  I  arrived  within 
'  two  leagues  of  this  habitation,  where 
'  fainting  through  lofs  of  ftrength,  I 
«  was  conftrained    to  leave  him,    an4 
'  have  happily  explored  this   deep  re- 

*  cefs,    which,    with   all    it's   fecrefy, 

*  can  never  long  hide  my  prince  from 
'  Lemack's  malice.1 

The  aftonifhment  of  Adhim  the  ful- 
tan was  not  greater  at  the  recjtal  of 
Bereddan's  tale,  than  was  the  wonder 
of  the  good  dervife,  when  he  perceived 
that  he  had  been  entertaining  the  Sul- 
tan of  Perfia  in  hi*  humble  cottage  j 
he  fell  immediately  at  the  feet  of  Ad- 
him, and  befought  his  pardon  for  the 
boldnefs 
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b&1dnefs  of  his  fpeech  ;  but  the  gene- 
rous fulun,  feeing  him  on  the  earth, 
ftooped  to  raife  him  up,  and  a  flu  red 
him  he  fhould  ever  hold  him  chief  in 
his  efieem. 

A  hollow  noife,like  the  feet  of  horfes 
halting  through  the  wood,  increafed 
the  confternatioji  of  Adhim  and  his 
friends  j  and  they  all  advifed  him  to 
Itrike  through  the  utmoft  unfrequented 
paths,  and  conceal  himfelf  in  fome  re- 
mote part  of  the  foreft,  till  the  rebel 
troops  fijouid  be  withdrawn  from  the 
groves  and  country  which  furrounded 
the  good  dervife  Fmcal. 

'  The   love    of  life,'    faid    Adhim, 
is   fmall  inducement   to   my   flight, 
which,    were   I    unprepared  to    lole 
when  fate  fhall   take   it,  I   were  in- 
deed unworthy  of  a  crown,  and  mo  ft 
unfit  to  (land  upon  the  tottering  verge 
of  power;   but  to  defert  my  (ration, 
or  yield  to  evil   when  virtue  bids  me 
draw  the   avenging   fteel  of  jultice, 
this  were  bafer  flight  than  to  avoid 
prevailing  multitudes,   and  hide  ms 
for    a   time    from    fuperior    malice  ; 
wherefore,  friends,  adieu !  and  Hea- 
ven   grant   my  prefent   flight   bring 
future  victory  and  peace  to  Perfia.' 
Thus  fpake  the  monarch,  and  haded 
from  the  prefence  of  his  friends,   while 
Bereddan  and  Mirglip  were  diiputing 
which  ought  to  follow  their  lord,  and 
which  remain  with  the  good  dervife  of 
the  groves.     At  length,  Bereddan  pre- 
vailed on  Mirglip  to  remain  with  Fin- 
cal  and  his  wite  Nourenhi,  and  the  Ton 
ofr  the'  emir  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
footfteps  of  his  wandering  lord. 

Adhim  flew  fwiftly  through  the 
walks  of  Fmcal  to  the  neighbouring 
woods,  where  penetrating  into  the 
thicker!:  part  of  the  forerr,  he  wander- 
ed onward,  but  not  with' out  frequent 
alarms  from  the  wild  beafts  that  fur- 
rounded  him, 

At  the  clofe  of  the  evening  he  en- 
tered a  deep  vall.ey,  flickered  on  all 
fides  with  iroble  and  majeftick  cedars  ; 
and  on  the  foot  of  a  mountain  found  a 
fmall  opening,  which  led  him  under 
it's  fide. 

Dubious  of  his  courfe,  he  knew  not 
whether  he  might  fafely  enter  the  ca- 
vern or  nor,  as  it  was  probable  fome 
bead:  of  the  foreft  did  ufe  it  as  it's  den. 
In  the  midrt  of  his  doiVbt  he  heard  a 
voice  calling  unto  him— > 
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:    •  Adhim!  thou  lord  of  Perfia,  fear 
f  not'.' 

The  voice  from  the  cavern  did  ra- 
ther increafe  the  dread  of  Adhim  than 
encourage  him  to  enter;  and  he  efiayed 
to  run  from  it's  mouth,  when  a  fmall 
figure  appeared  at  it's  entrance. 

'  Adhim,'  faid  Nadan,  «  fear  not  ; 
I  am  Nadan,  the  guardian  of  this 
foreft,  and  the  friend  of  virtue.' 
'  Whate'er  thou  ait,'  faid  Adhim, 
if  thy  heart  is  warmed  by  virtue's 
facred  fhme,  thou  canft  not  deal  in- 
hofpitably  by  a  (tranger;  though,  by 
thy  fpeech,  the  wretched  Adhim  is 
no  ftranger  to  thee.' 
*  Adhim  indeed,'  faid  Nadan,  '  is 
wretched,  and  though  delerving  of 
companion,  yet  not  free  from  error: 
born  for  thy  people's  happinefs,  thy 
noble  heart  did  much  iniftake  it's 
pleafures,  when  it  fought  renown 
and  comfort  in  the  deep- dug  quar- 
ry, or  the  mouldering  turret;  thefe 
can  no  more  ennoble  man,  than  may 
the  barren  towery  rock  boalt  more 
utility  than  the  fertile  vale:  be  xife-  • 
fill,  and  be  great!  From  hence  a- 
lone  can  juftice  raife  thy  fame,  and 
millions  blefs  thy  foftering  care; 
from  hence  alone  can  fpring  the 
heart  felt  pleafures  of  a  noble  mind; 
which  never,  imlefs  in  blefiing  others, 
can  be  bleft  itfelf.  Survey  the  wider- 
extended  e&th,  it's  fteep-formed 
rocks  and  mountains  raifed  beyond 
the  cftuds ;  yet  thefe,  tremendous 
to  a  human  eye,  are  to  the  globe?. 
no  more  than  inlets  on  the  rindo/' 
yon  majeltick  cedar;  what  then  are 
all  the  labours  of  thy  puny  race,  un- 
lefs  fome  future  good  to  man  do 
fan&ify  the  builder's  toil  !  What, 
but  the  weak  efftcl  of  blind,  errone- 
ous pride,  miltaking  both  the  means 
and  end  of  what  it  amss  to  compafs  t 
Pride,  "indeed,  directed  to  it's  pro- 
per objecl,  is  noble  ;  or  rather,  to 
form  my  fpeech  in  fitter  terms,  I 
mould  call  it  emulation,  ard  the  brave 
fpirit  of  a  godlike  foul,  which  ftirs 
your  race  to  every  exercife  of  virtue; 
which  marks  the  life  of  him  who 
wears  it  with  diftinguifhed  honour, 
and  gives  mankind  that  belt  of  cha- 
racters, a  virtuous  patriot.  For 
think  not,  fultan,  that  in  the  fequef- 
tered  vale  alone,  dwells  virtue,  and 
her  fweet  companion  with  extenfive 
Ft'  <  eye, 
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f  eye,  mild,  affable  benevolence :  no, 
f  the  firft  great  gift  we  can  beftow  on 
'  others,  is  a  good  example  j  and  he, 

*  who  in   his   private  life  doth  combat 
f  every  duty,  and  lives  at  variance  with 
'  domeftick    virtue,    (hall    vainly   ape 

*  the  generous  figure  of  his  country's 
'   patriot}    for  what   are   the   bleflings 

*  of  fociety,  but  fhofe,  which,  in  a  lelkr 

*  fcale  we   meet  at  home,    peace,   ho- 
'  nour,  faith,  and  love!    Will  he,  then, 
?  prince,   who    gives    up  thefe   within 

*  his   houfe,  cherifh   and   extend    their 

*  influence  abroad  ?    or  can   the  man 

*  who  rives  a  parent's  heart,  and  curies 

*  thole  whom  firft  he's  bound  to  biei's, 

*  be  ever  deemed  a  friend    fmcere  by 
'  thofe  he  knows  not!      Sooner  mall 

*  the  ftork,  leaving  it's  neft,  regardlefs 
'  of  the  calls  it's  little  offspring  vainly 
?  utter  to   demand    it's  care,  roam    to 
?  fome  diftant  rock,  and   yiurfe  offici- 

*  oufly  the  eagle's  brood  :  fooner  mall 

*  man  ftab   man  to    feed   the    hungry 

*  lion's    mouthy   and  call  his  murder 

*  charity. 

*  Then  learn,    the  firft   advance   to 
«  real   fame  is    private  virtue;}  which, 

*  though  rooted  in  domeltick  iove,  moft 

*  yet  extend  it's  branches  till  it  reach 

*  the    fartheft    boundaries    pf   nature. 

*  Hence  fprings  temperance  in  your- 

*  felfj    to   others  jultice.      Hence,   the 

*  fweet  calm  of  an  Approving  confci- 
'  ence,    more    valuable  than   the  loud 
'  applaufe  of  tumult  or  of  multitudes. 

*  Nor   yet,    Q    prince,    defpife    the 
?  voice  of  fame:    which,  thqugh  over- 
'  bearing    in    it's    firft    career,    grows 
*•  Ciirn  ?.$  it  extends,  and  mellows  in- 

<  to  truth  ;   it  is   noble  to  deierve  ap- 
f  plaufe,  and  he  \vho  fcorns  the  cen~ 

*  fqre  of  mankind,   is   more  the  flave 

*  of   fallen    pride,   than  confcious   of 
'  defert ;   the  beft 'may  pity,  when  de- 

*  hided   men  affront  the  virtue  which 
'   deferves  their  praiiej    but  fools  alone 
'  deride  the  publick  clamours  of  mif- 

*  guided  fubjecls,  whom  it  were  better 

<  far  by  mildrefs  tp  convince,  than  by 

*  neglect  enrage.' 

*  Noble  Granger,'  anfwered  Adhim, 

*  I  admire  thy  gentle  and  deferved  re- 

<  prcoi'r,  and  dpubt  not  but  fome  fu- 
«  perior  being  animates  thy  frame.' 

«  I  am,  indeed,'  faidNadan,  'of  that 

*  cefeftia!    race,    which   watches    over 

vllions  of   mankind}    who  may 

*  adviTc,   but  cannot  force  the  human 
f  Yv'^ll.     But,  prince,  awhile  forget  the 


bafe  purfuit  of  Lemack  and  his  rufl 

flans  j    to-night   within   this    cavern 

relt  your  wearied  limbs,  fecure  from 

danger  or  furprize;   for  this  retreat 

is   impervious  to  all,  but  thofe  who 

are  the  friends  of  virtue.' 

Thus  faying,  the  Genius  Nadan  led 

the  Sultan  Adhim   into    his    cavern  j 

which,  though  narrow  in  it's  entrance, 

was  within  both    beautiful    and    fpa- 

cious. 

Elegant  fpars  and  ftones  polifhed  by 
nature,  formed  the  infide  of  the  cavern, 
which  was  enlightened  by  a  magnifi- 
cent diamond  that  hung  in  the  middle, 
and  which  rtflecled  it's  bright  luftre 
on  the  (tones  around  it. 

Nadan  let  before  his  gueft  the  fruits 
of  the  foreft,  and  entertained  him 
with  his  converfation,  fo  that  the  ful- 
tan  feemed  ftill  to  be  in  the  company 
of  the  good  dervife  of  the  groves. 

*  My  fultan,'  faidNadan,  'has  been 
milled  by  his  courtiers.  Alia,  O 
Adhim.  gave  thee  the  command  of 
his  faithful  people,  the  inhabitants 
of  Perfia,  and  thou  hall  given  thine 
inheritance  to  another,  to  one  who 
was  unworthy  of  the  feat  beneath 
thee,  yet  halt  thou  exalted  him  above 
thyfelf ;  he  who  fteth  only  through 
a  favourite's  eye,  fjiall  foon  have  nq 
other  fight  to  guide  his  ignorant  un- 
inltrucled  will}  the  counfel  of  the 
wif?  and  good  is  a  prince's  beft  fecu- 
rity ;  yet  even  the  belt  counfellor 
(hall  not  always  advife  what  is  right, 
but  in  the  multitude  of  fages  is  the 
truth.  It  is  not  the  fun^  though 
glorious  in  his  courfe  ;  it  is  not  the 
air,  though  fweet  and  falubrious ;  it 
is  not  the  earth,  though  the  great 
womb  of  nature}  it  is  not  the  water, 
though  refreshing  and  cooling  j  it  is 
neither  of  thefe  alone  which  giveth, 
life  and  health  to  the  corn}  but  all, 
in  their  feveral  degrees,  combine  to 
form  the  blade,  and  fill  the  burlting 
feed. 

<  But,'  continued  the  Genius,  '  thofe 
limbs,  unuled  to  toil,  require  repofe  j 
and  fee,  Adhim,  at  the  extremity  of 
my  cavern  are  the  fophas  of  reft.' 
The  lultan  obeyed  the  Genius,  al- 
though his  mind  was  defirous   of  ftilj 
farther  converfe,  and  extended  his  wea- 
ried limbs  upon  the  fophas  of  Nadan. 

The  fun,  which,  at  the  firft  approach 
of  day,  caft  it's  bright  beams  into  thq 
cavern  of  Nadan,  awakened  the  lultan, 

and 
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Snd  he  fprang  upward,  revived  by  the 
wholefome  entertainment  of  the  Ge- 
hius,  anif  fearched  for  him  in  the 
cavern,  that  he  might  thank  his  berte- 
fattor. 

But  Adhim,  having  in  vain  foiight 
for  the  friendly  Genius,  ifiued  out  of 
the  cavern,  and  began  his  courfe  to- 
ward the  city  of  Raglai,  directing  his 
fteps  by  the  fun. 

The  fultan  travel  led '-all  day,  and  at 
night  he  afcended  a  broad  fpreading 
palm,  and  refted  on  his  boughs. 

Adhim  continued  his  joiuney  two 
days  more,  iubfiih'ng  on  wild  fruits  ; 
and  at  noon  he  refted  under  the  fliade 
of  the  trees  of  the  foreft,  and  at  night 
flept  upon  the  wide-extended  branches. 

On  the  fourth  day,  as  he  finifhed  his 
repaft,  and  was  about  to  compofe  him- 
felf  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  he  heard  a  ruft- 
ling  among  the  trees,  and  ftarting  up, 
he  perceived  a  female  walking  in  the 
folitary  paths  of  the  wood. 

The  fight  of  the  female  ftirred  up 
the  pafilons  of  Adhim  5  bat  his  heart 
beat  with  double  violence,  when  he 
perceived  the  form  of  the  beauteous 
fair-one,  was  as  the  form  of  Nourenhi, 
the  wife  of  Mirglip; 

*  Ah!'  faid  the  panting  fultan,  *  doft 

*  thou  wander,    O  elegant  Nourenhi, 
'  among  thefe    fecreted  paths!      Doft 

*  thou  leek  me  in  the  foreft !  Doft  thou 

*  force   me  to  thy  irreilftlefs  charms ! 

*  Then  juftice  deep,   and  pafiion  lead 

*  the  way;   nature  is  frail,  and  thou 
'  with  a  new  blaze  of  beauty  doft  call 
'  me  forth  to  love. 

'Yet    hold,    O   trembling  Adhim, 

*  ftop  thy  forward  limbs  while  virtue 

*  yet  commands  them,    nor  yield  thy 
'  body  up  a  prey  to  violence  and  bafe 
'  ingratitude ;     thy    pleafure    Will    be 

*  fleeting  like  the  palling  clouds,  and 
'  mixed  with  paffion,  cruelty,  and  hor- 
«  ror;  then  mame,  with  all  her  ftings, 
'  and  dark  remorfe  fucceeds;  thy  friend 

*  diftreffed,    thyfelf    abandoned,    arid 
'  life's  fair  bloflbm  nipped  by  cankered 

*  thoughts^    and  conscience  keen   re- 
'  monftrance :  but  how  to  move  from 

*  fuch  a  fcene  of  beauty!  thefe  flug- 

*  gard  limbs  rebel,  and  every  pafliori 
'  urges    to    pofleflton.     Ah!    Adhim, 

*  thou  art  but  half  converted  by  the 
'  dervife  good  example,    or    Nadan's 
<  firmer  fpeech;  to  thee  the  bafe  ufurper 
1  Lemaek  is  a  faintj  and  thou  doft  feek 


'  to  turn  thy  Mirglip's  only  fubject 
'  from  her  loyalty.' 

As  paffion  and  hortour  thus  took 
alternate  pofleflion  of  the  breaft  of  Ad- 
him, he  obferved  the  fair-one  marked 
his  advance,  but  feemed  not  fearful 
of  his  approach.. 

This  rekindled  the  fires  oFhis  heart* 
and  he  ran,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
lovely  female. 

'  O  Nourenhj,'  faid  the  admiring 
Adhim,  «  fly  from  the  bafe  Adhim^ 
who,  forgetful  of  himfelf,  of  Mir- 
glip, and  the  good  desvife,  doth  wifli 
his  nobleriefs  of  heart  had  never  given 
thee  from  his  longing  arms.  Ah!  did 
I  call  it  noblenefs,  to  yield  to  the  flave 
Mirglip  fuch  grace  and  elegance  of 
form,  as  nature  made  to  blefs  a  fo- 
vereign's  love!  No;  by  my  fotil,  it 
Was  bafely  done,  to  facrifice  thy  beau- 
ties to  the  coldi  dull  dictates,  of  that 
phantom  juftice,  which;  when  rigidly 
exerted,  doth  rather  turri  to  injury 
than  bleffing! 

'  Ah,'  continued  the  fultahj  paufingj 
fee,  Nadart!  Fincal,  calls!  See,M5r- 
glip  bares  his  bleeding  breaft,  and 
warns  me  to  defift !  andj  oh  !  me- 
thinks  the  gracious  Alia,  tooj  looki 
down  upon  me;  and  awed  with  ter- 
rors and  with  vertgeful  thunder, 
writes  his  perfect  law  in  vivid  fiafhes 
on  the  clouds.  I  yield  !  1  yield !  O 
holy  fpirits  of  my  friends!  and  thou, 
far  holier  God,  I  yield;  O  frame 
not  fuch  tremendous  vengeance  for 
a  worm  j  but  fpare,  and  I  obey !' 
The  beauteous  female  was  aftoriifhed 
at  the  proftrate  fultan,  who  having 
caught  the  hem  of  her  garment,  held  it 
while  he  fpake. 

«  Whate'er  thou  art,;  fajd  fhe,  *  6 
fti anger,  (whom  by  thy  fpeech  and 
noblenefs  of  foul,  I  judge  no  defpica- 
ble  parent  claims)  fly  fwiftly  from 
this  dangerous  place,  where  dark  in- 
vifible  fpells  furround  thee3  and  where 
Falri  holds  his  uncontrouled  reigtu 
But  if  I  judge  aright,  you  called 
yourfelf  the  royal  Adhim,  cr  fancy- 
did  beguile  my  credulous  ear;  Ala's* 
Sirj  here  too  doth  vicious  Lemack 
oft  refort,  and  fuch  fad  fcenes  of 
horrors  have  thefe  eyes  bsheldj  as 
makes  me  tremble  at  your  fate^ 
fliould  Falri  or  his  friend  difcover 
where  yoU  wander.! 
'  Who,  then  j'  faid  Adhirii,  in  ariiaf  e^ 
F  f  *  *  art 
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*  art  thour  O  daughter  of  the  earlieft 

*  light!    for  as   I  gaze,   new   beauties 
'  break  upon  me,  and  you  feem  mod 
'   fair  to  make  your  friend  molt  mifera- 

*  ble!  Artthou  not  Nourenhi,  (he  wife 

*  of  Mirgtyp,  the  daughter  of  the  der- 
k  vife  of  the  groves  ?' 

*  lam,'  replied  the  fair-one,  '  dnugh- 

*  ter  of  the  dervife  of  the  groves,  the 
4  fitter  of  Nourenhi,  the  friend  of  Mir- 

*  gHp,  the  wretched,  loft,  unfortunate 

*  Kaphira!' 

«  Then/  anfwered  Adhim,  f  O  holy 

*  prophet,  I  do  thank  thee:  my  friend 
fc  is  fatisfied,  anci  I  am  bleiled. — Yes, 

*  fair  Kaphira,'   cpntinued    he,  '  1  am 
4    Adhim,  once  loid  of  Pcrfia,  hut  now 

*  thy  humbled  iiave;  and  rather  had  I 
'  Jive  with  thee  in   this  dark  gloomy 

*  forelr,  than  again  afcend  my  throne, 

*  and  leave  thee  to  another.' 

'  Alas,  Sir,'  anfwered  the  lively 
Kaphira,  *  my  deep  concern  left  Falri 
4  fhould  approach,  does  make  me  hear 

*  you  with  an  aching  heart.' 

*  Sure,  lovely  maid,"   anfwered    the 
fultan,   *  if  thou  canft  efcape  his  rage, 

*  Adhim  has  but  little  to  fear  from?  this 

*  vile  forcenr.' 

*  Noble  Stir/  replied  Kaphira,  cmy 

*  tale  might  feem  too  tedious  to  gain 

*  the  attention  of  a  monarch's  ear  j  and 

*  at  prefent  we  are  unfafe,  as  much  I 
4  fear  fome  fecret  Ipies  do  watch  your 
4  footfteps,  for  on  every  tree  hang  ibme 

*  foul  imps  of  Falri's,  ready  to  execute 

*  his  horrid  purpofe.' 

As  the  fair  Kaphira  fpoke,  Adhim 
•Jook.ed  around,  and  faw  the  bloated  Falri 
approach,  fur  rounded  by  fatyrs  and 
inonfters  of  the  foreft,  the  fight  of  wham 
created  both  horror  and  dilguih 

*  If/  laid  the  refolute  fultan,  draw- 
ing Kis  fabre,  *  I  cannot  conquer,  yet  to 

*  yield  v.-ere  bale  :  wherefore,  fear  not, 

*  adorable  Kapnira,  for  while  this  arm 

*  retains    it's     wonted     ftrength,    nor 
1   Falri,   nor  his   vile  afTociates,    fliall 

*  approach  to  hurt  thee.' 

'  I  would  to  Henven,  0  kind  Sir/ 
anfwered  Kaphirn,  *  you  were  as  well 

*  fecured  as  I  am.     But  fee,  the  mon- 

*  tiers  (fop,    as  if    they   law   you   not, 

*  -riiul    feem  to  wind  toward  the   left, 

*  and  ieck   the   cave   of    their   beaftly 

*  mailer.' 

*  By  my  honour,'    faid    the   fultan, 

*  their  bafe  neglect    bears    harder    on 

*  my    pride    than    would    their    utmcft 
malice,    had   they   dared    my    fury  ! 


4  What  can  this  mean?    Is  every  f<n- 
'   ture  then  of  royalty  delhoseJ,   that 

*  the  fell  ruffians  knew  not  v,hom  they 

*  fought?      Ur,   feared   the  cowards  to 
'  meet  an  angry  and  offended  prince  ?' 

*  M-jdtick  Adhim,'  anl'wered  K;?- 
phiia,  l'v\eetly, .'  thy  form,  alas!  wou.ld 
'  inftantly    betray   it's    noble    n: 

4  did    not    fome    fecret    Power   defend 
«   thee.' 

*  Perhaps,'   faid    the   fultan,   recol- 
lecting himfelf,    '  1  derive  my    fafety 

*  from  (his  curious  ring,  which,  on  the 

*  mornir.g,  when  I  waked  on  the  fcplus 
'  of  the  Genius  Nadan,  I  found  apon 
4  my  finger.' 

f  Kind  Genius  Nadan,'  anfwered 
Kaphira,  '  haft  thou  too  given  thy 
'  juft  protection  to  this  noble  prince  .J 

*  Yes,  royal  Sir,'  continued  the  fair- 
one,  fhewing  him  a  ring  like  that  lie 
wore,    «  theie  both,  I  am  allured,  are 
4  Nadan's  prefents,    and   we   are  fafe 

*  alike  from  Falri  and  his  charms.' 

6  If  fuch  fecurity  attend  us,'  an- 
fwered the  Sultan  Adhim,  '  permit  me 
'  to  aik  by  what  ftrange  misfortune 
'  were  you  brought  into  thefe  confines 
'  of  the  cave  of  Falri?' 

*  Prince,'  anfwered  the  fair  Kaphirn, 

*  as  I  was  walking  in  the  grove  of  my 
1  good  father  the  dervife  Fincal,  I  ob- 

*  lerved  a  final!  golden  ball  before  me 

*  in  the  path:  pleafed  with  the  filming 
'   novelty,  I  endeavoured  to  take  it  up  5 

*  but  as  I  itooped,  it  rolled    forward 
1  before  mej   and  I,  eager  to  obtain  it, 
'  followed  it  beyond  the  limits  of  iny 
1   father's  grove. 

*  No  (boner  had  I  fet  my  foot  upon 

*  the  plain,  which  is  the  boundary  of 
'   the  grove,  than.  I  perceived  the  ball 
'   to  iwell;   ftartled    at  the  fight,  I  tn- 
c  deavourc-d  to  run  back  into  the  grove, 

*  but   either   fear  or   magick  deprived 

*  trie  of  motion,  and  I  was  conilrained 
4  to  (land,  and  view  the  farther  won- 

*  ders  before  me. 

4  Thie  ball  continued  to  fwell  for  fe- 
1  vcral  minute?^  till  it  hid  the  iliftnm 
'  hills  from  my  fight,  when  burlting 

*  with    a  violent   noile,  it  fliw  into  ten 
1  thoufand    pieces,    nod     clilcoverrd    p. 
1   bloatetl,  ferret -eyed  wrt-ich,  n.ounted 
1   upon  a  buitly  boar. 

"  'I  he  \\ihi  intemperate  love  of  no- 
"  velty,"  (aid  the  wretch  to  UK-,  "  lus 
((  ever  been  the  ruin  of  your  lex  :  at 
"  fint,  allured  by  fliiring  trifles,  th  v 
i(  purfue  in  wantonnc^,  and  inatien- 

"  life 
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**  ti\'e  follow  beyond  the  prudent  limits 
«  of  paternal  care.  While  Kaphira 
«  was  contented  with  her  father's 
ft  grove,  Falri  in  vain  attempted  to 
«<  molelt  her ;  but  now  fate  has  re- 
*«  figned  thee  to  my  aims,  and  them 
"  (halt  blei's  my  nuptial  bed  with  many 
«  amonfter  like  myfelf." 

«  I  mrieked   aloud  at  the  voice  of 

<  Falri,   but  in    vain;  the  monfter  de- 
«  fcending  from  his  beaft,   feized  me 

<  round  the  waift,  and  putting  me  upon 
«  the  briftly  boar,  he  feated  himfelf  be- 
«  hind  me,  and  we  were  borne  away 
«  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  I  knew  not 

<  how  we  went* 

*  In  a  few  hours  we  entered  this 
«  foreft,  and  through  winding  paths 
«  were  brought  in  view  of  Falri's  filthy 

*  cave. 

«  New  horrors  feized  me  at  the  fight 
'  of  fuch  variety  of  filthinefs;  which 
'  were  ftill  increafed,  when  Falri  bid 

*  me  welcome  to  his  native  palace,  and 
'  told  me  the  marriage  rites  were  need- 

*  lefs",  as  he  doubted  not  his  love  would 

*  Jaft,  at  lead  as  long  as  mine. 

'  As  we  entered  the  cave  of  Falri, 
«  I  was  fur-prized  to  fee  a  little  per- 
'  fonage  (landing  at  the  upper  endj 

*  and   fuppofing  it  was  fome  relation 
'  of  the  forcerer's,  I  caft  my  eyes  on 

*  the    ground,    and   would    not    look 

*  upon  him. 

«'  Fair  (lave,"  faid  Falri,  as  we  en- 
«  tered,  to  me,  "  for  I  allow  no  higher 
*{  character  to  your  fex  than  that  of 
*'  miniftering  to  our  pleafures ;  here 
««  you  are  fecure,  as  by  my  magick 
•*  power  I  do  forbid  your  regrefs  from 
<f  this  foreft,  unlefs  Falri  approve  your 
"  flight." 

*  Thunderftruck    at   the   words    of 

*  Falri,  and  at  his  countenance,  which 

<  flione  with  beaftly  luft,  I  fighed,  and 

<  returned  no  anfwer  to  his  imperious 

*  commands. 

"  Fair  Kaphira/'  faid  the  little  per- 

*  fonage,    "  fear  not  j  I  am  the  Genius 
"  Nadan,   and  no  relation  of  Falri's, 
"  as  you  fuppofe.     I  am  here  invifible 
"  to  that  beaftly  forcerer,  neither  can 
«  he   hear  the  words   of  my    mouth. 
'"  I  cannot,    indeed,    releafe    you,  be- 
'*  caufe  your  intemperate  curiofity  has 
*'  milled  you  5  but  fmce  you  erred  in 
*'  innocence,  1  can  baffle  the  defign  of 
«'  Falri. 

«{ Here,"   continued    he,    extending 

*  his  hand,  "  put  oh  this  ring,  and  you 


"  fliall  be  invifible  to  Falri  and  hw 
"  accurfed  friends,  fo  long  as  you  re- 
"  main  in  this  foreft  of  the  enchanter." 

*  I  inftantly  took  the  ring  from  the 
'  gentle  Nadan  with  thankful  eyesj 
«  and  fixing  it  on  my  finger,  I  perceived 
'  the  countenance  of  Falri  to  change. 

"  Ahl"  faid  he,  "art  thou  fled, 
"  proud  child  of  Fincal  ?  then  are  my 
"  enchantments  vain,  and  the  power 
'<  which  I  worfliip  is  accurfed." 

"  No,"  anfwered  the  Genius  Na* 
'  dan,  '*  thou  accurfed  flave,  Kaphira 
«'  is  held  in  the  foreft  of  Falri  by  th« 
"  forceries  of  thy  art;  but  (he  fliall, 
*'  if  (hepleafe,  be  ever  invifible  to  thee 
"  and  thy  friends,  fo  long  as  thou 
"  doft  detain  her  in  this  foreft." 

'  The  forcerer,  enraged,  felt  about 

*  the    cavern,  hoping  to   fecure    mej 
c  but  I  eafily  eluded  his  fearch,  and 
'  walked  out  into  the  foreft  j  where  I 

*  have  fupported  myfelf  till  this  time 
'  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the  place,  and 
'  have  too  frequently  been  witnefs  of 
'  the  debaucheries  and  immorality  of 

*  it's  prophane  and  wicked  inhabitants/ 

'  Beauteous  Kaphira,'  faid  the  Sul- 
tan Adhim,  « I  pity  your  misfortunes, 
nor  am  I  able  at  prefent  to  relieve 
them;  you,  doubtlefs,  have  heard  my 
unhappy  fate  from  Falri  and  his 
crewj  who,  as  Nadan  informed  me, 
has  ever  been  the  friend  of  Lemack. 
my  deceitful  vizir;  and  if  it  fuit 
you  to  reft  under  this  ancient  palm, 
you  (hall  be  acquainted  with  fuch  par- 
ticulars concerning  Nourenhi,  Mir- 
glip,  and  Fincal,  your  honoured 
father,  as  will  doubtlefs  be  pleafmg 
to  one  fo  nearly  interefted  in  their 
fortunes.' 
The  Sultan  Adhim  then  informed 
his  beauteous  friend  of  Mirglip's  fame, 
of  Nourenhi's  captivity,  of  the  fortu- 
nate ifiue  of  her  love,  and  of  his  fecret 
expedition  to  the  groves  of  the  good 
dervife:  and  having  finiflied  his  rela- 
tion, and  aflced  the  fair  Kaphira's  per- 
miflion  to  love  her  with  undiflembled 
affection,  he  fet  forward  to  the  city  of 
Raglai  and  the  towers  of  Orez. 

But  the  night  advancing,  he  was 
obliged  to  reft  again  in  the  foreftj  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  recollect- 
ing that  his  ring  might  pofiibly  be  of  no 
farther  fervice  to  protect  him,  when  he 
was  palt  the  confines  of  the  foreft  of 
Falri. 

This  reflation  made  him  refolve  »o 
"  (lain 
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ftain  his  f.ice  with  feme  berries,  to  cut 
his  beard  like  a  Calendar,  and  to  pro- 
cure, in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  a  gar- 
ment fuitable  to  the  profdfion  which 
he  had  aiTumed. 

As  the  difguifed  fultan  entered  the 
city,  he  perceived  a  crowd,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  multitude,  he  faw  at  a 
diftance  the  publick  cryer. 

«  Friend/  f.iid  he  to  the  bye-ftandcr, 

*  what  doth  this  cryer  offer  to  the  pub- 
«  lick?' 

*  Ten   thoufarid    fequins,*    anfwered 
ihe  man,    *  to  him  who  will  bring  the 

*  head   of  the  traitor   Adhim   to   our 

*  lord  the  Sultan  Lemack.'' 

*  Alas!'  anfwered  the  fultan,  'when 
'  I  laft  vifited  your  city,  Adhim  was 

*  fultan;-    how   then  is   he  become   a 

*  traitor?1 

*  It  is  well,"  replied  the  man,  « that 

*  a   friend  of  Adhim   hears  you   talk 

*  thus  j  half  what  you  have  laid  would 

*  have  coft  you  your  life,  had  any  of 

*  the  emiffarics  of  Lemack  heard  you.* 
'  How  then  dare  you   confefs,'  an- 
fwered the  fultan,    «  that  you  are  the 

*  friend  of  Adhim  ?' 

*  I  dare    not,'    anfwered   the    man, 
4  hold  farther   converfation  with   you 

*  here  ;  but  if  you  will  follow  me,  and 

*  fubmit   to  the  terms  which   I   (hall 

*  require,  you  mall  hear  more  than  you 
4  imagine.' 

The  difguifed  ftiltan  rejoiced  at  the 
fortunate  event,  which  brought  him 
acquainted  with  one  who  feemed  fo 
ready  to  ferve  him  though  unknown, 
and  halted  after  the  ftranger  through 
feveral  ftreets  and  lanes ; 

At  length  the  ftranger  flopped  at  a 
baker's  Ihop. 

«  Here,'  whifpered  lie,  *  friend  of 
Adhim,  thou  (halt  have  fecurity  and 
eafe.  Enter  fearlefs,  and  partake  of 
fuch  poor  entertainment  as  "I  have  5 
while  I  unravel  to  you  fome  myfte- 
ries,  which  will  furprize  and  rejoice 
you.' 

The  fultan  entered  with  pleafure  the 
houfe  of  the  baker,  who  fet  before  him 
fome  cakes  and  /hsrbet,  and  begged 
Of  him  to  eat  fVeely,  for  his  company 
was  fufficient  recom  pence  for  what  he 
Ihould  confurne. 

Adhim,  fuppofing  he  fliould  fliortly 
be  able  to  reward  the  baker  very  amply 
for  his  fervices,  eat  heartily  of  what 
•Was  fet  before  him. 

«  Our  good  Sultan  Adrnn;.'  fuid  the 


baker,  as  they  fat  together,  f  had  WOT! 
'  the  hearts  of  all  his  fubje&sj  an.l 
'  the  whole  city  laments  the  tyrannies 
'  of  Lemack.' 

*  Was  Adhirri,  then,'    anfwered   the 
difguifed  fultan,  *  fo  much  beloved?' 

«  You  know  but  little  of  Adhim  the 
'  magnificent,'  anfwered  the  other,  *  to 
'  aik  fuch  a  cjueftion.' 

«Yes,'  replied  the  fultan,  '  I  think 
I  know  him  ndw  ;  though  I  confefs 
'  I  knew  him  but  lately.' 

*  And  where,  then,'  replied  the  bakrr, 
elated,  «  where  is  our  beloved    fultan 
'   concealed  ? 

'  I  perceive,'  continued  he,  '  I  am 
'  deceived  in  you,  Sii  j  I  thought  to 

*  have  communicated  fomewhat  to  you^ 
4  but  yotl  are  better  able  to  inform  me. 

*  Now,   by  my  faith,  Sir,    you  mull 
'  bring  me  to  our  royal  mafter,  that  I 

*  may  honour  him  as  I  oughrj   and, 
'  doubtlefs,  many  will  be  found  in  the 

*  city,  who  will  be  happy  in  falling 
'  pro  ft  rate  before  him.' 

*  Perhaps,'  faid  the  difgUifed  fultan, 
'  ere  long  we  may  be  able  to  mew  him 
'  to  his  injured  fubjecls:  but,  at  pre- 
'  fent,  I  do  long  to  know  what  num- 
'  bers  efpoufe  his  caufe^  and  wifli  him 

*  again  on  the  Perfian  throne.-' 

'  It  is  enough,'  replied  the  baker  j 
'  I  will  go  and  bring  feveral  with  me, 
'  who  are  as  much  the  friends  of  Ad- 
'  him  as  myfelf.  In  the  mean  time, 
'  kind  ftranger,  folace  yourfelf  here  in 

*  ray  houfe  ;  and,  believe  rrle,  I  am  truly 
'  happy  in  meeting  With  one  of  your 
'  way  of  thinking.' 

The  baker  then  hafted  out  of  his 
houfe,  and  left  the  fultan,  furprized 
at  his  free  and  voluntary  offer  to  fup'- 
port  the  caufe  of  a  prince  whom  per- 
haps he  had  never  feen. 

'  I  was  wrong,1  faid  the  fultan  to 
himfelf,  «  that  I  did  not  at  once  difco- 
ve'r  myfelf  to  t"his  baker  j  he  frankly 
and  openly  allured  me  he  was  mv 
friend;  why  th?n  is  the  fpirited  Ad- 
him more  clofe  ancl  mean  than  an 
illiterate  and  narrow-bred  peafant  ? 
But  I  will,  however,  let  the  good 
man  enjoy  the  tirft  difcovery  j  I  will 
take  him  apart  from  the  friends  he 
fhall  bring  with  him  ;  and  he  mail 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  his 
fovereign  to  his  faithful  fnbjefts  ) 
and  if  ever  I  again  afcenci  the  Perfian 
throne,  not  Mirglip,  norFincal,  ftiali 
enjoy  a  feat  above  this  honcft  baker.' 

It 
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It  was  almoft  night  before  the  baker 
returned  to  his  mop  :  the  fultan  faw 
him  coming  with  a  crowd  at  his  heels  ; 
?md  he  blamed  him  in  his  heart,  that 
he  had  thus  imprudently  fubjecled  his 
friends  to  the  fufpicious  eyes  of  the 
vaflals  of  Lemack. 

The  baker  entering  hii  houfe,  en- 
quired for  his  friend  the  ilranger, 
whom  he  brought  with  him  in  the 
morning ;  and  Adhim  hafted  to  meet 
him  at  thethrefhold, 

'  There,  my  friends,'  faid  the  baker, 

*  this  is  the  man  who  was  born  to  make 

*  a   holiday    at    Raglai;    feize    him,' 
continued  he,  «  O  ye  guards  of  Lemack, 
'  and  carry  him  before  oar  fultan,    as 
'  one  who  dares  prefer  the  flothful  Ad? 
'  him  to  Lemack  the^lord  of  Perfia.' 

Adhim  was  thunderftrtvck  at  the  per- 
fidy of  the  baker,  and  the  guards  in- 
ftantly  feized  on  him,  and  having  fet- 
tered him  with  heavy  irons,  dragged 
him  toward  the  towers  of  Qrez. 

The  crowd  gathered  as  he  pafled 
a'ong.  *  Whom  have  we  here?'  faid 
they.  <  A  friend,'  ani\vered  tne  guards, 

*  of  rebels  and  traitors,  whom  to-mor- 
c  row's  fun  will,  at  it's  firft  appearance, 
'  behold   on   the   publick   fcaffbld    of 

*  execution.' 

The  guards  having  conducted  Ad- 
him to  the  palace,  enquired  for  their 
fultan;  but  Lemack,  who  was  folac- 
ing  himfelf  in  the  feraglio,  ordered  the 
prifoner  to  be  caft  that  night  into  the 
dungeon  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
the  next  morning  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him. 

The  captive  fultan  entered  the  gloomy 
dungeon  with  firmnefs  and  intrepidity; 
and  the  guards  having  chained  him  to 
the  wall,  barred  up  the  prifon  doors 
and  retired. 

*  Monarch  of  Afia  !  Light  of  man- 
kind !  Terror  of  the  earth !  Glory 
of  theeaftp  faid  Adhim  to  himfelf, 
awake  !  Put  on  thy  frownt,  and  make 
the  nations  make  ;  open  thy  mouth, 
and  be  thy  fpeech  a  law;  nod,  and 
let  the  inhabitants  of  Perila  fail  pro- 
ftrate  at  thy  feet.  Yet  hum,  thou 
man  of  might,  fultan  of  Perfia  he- 
ware,  left  fome  bafe  peafant  come, 
and  with  a  feigned  tale,  delude  thy 
ready  ears,  and  fnatch  the  glories  of 
of  thy  kingdom  from  thee!  Oh,  Prq- 
f  phet,'  faid  the  enraged  fultan,  liart- 
jng,  «  aught  but  this  I  could  have 
after  having  heard  the  wife 
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dilates  of  Fincal;  after  enjoying 
the  inltruftion  of  Nadan,  the  tutelary 
Genius  of  my  kingdom  j  after  the 
reception  of  a  magick  ring  which 
preserved  me  from  the  brutal  force 
of  the  forcerer  Falri,  .and  having 
efcaped  the  guards  of  Lemack :  after 
all  this,  to  be  cheated  of  every  pur- 
pofe  by  the  low  cunning  of  a  bafe- 
born  peafant!  O  prophet,  either 
take  from  me  the  pride  of  nature, 
and  humble  my  conceits,  or  let  me 
perifh  by  fome  glorious  feat,  worthy 
the  ftation  to  which  thou  once  hadft 
raifed  me.— Yes,'  faid  he  paufing, 
I  will  be  coolj  weak  are  thefe  joint* 
to  work  deliverance,  and  thefe  limbs 
to  gain  my  native  freedom !  Here 
immured,  within  thefe  walls  I  once 
poflefltd,  confined  by  dungeons  which 
I  raifefl  myfelf,  and  itraitened  by 
a  chain  I  made  for  others,  I'll  learn 
the  weaknefs  and  the  pride  of  man, 
and  bear  with  equal  temperance,  the 
evils  and  the  fmiles  of  life.  "  For 
'  me  the  fun  did  rife,'  faid  Lemack, 
but  forgot  to  fay,  "  for  me  the  dun- 
geon gaped :"  the  fool  of  fortune 
once,  like  the  green  leaf  growing  on 
the  topmoft  branch,  I  now  am  call  by 
ftormy  winds  beneath  the  traveller's 
footj'once  lord  of  Perfia,  now  an  iron- 
fettered  flave  ;  yet  even  now  pofleiT- 
ed  of  greater  liberty  than  all  the  an- 
cient fultans  of  the  eaft,  whofe 
mouldering  duft  would  little  more 
than  fill  the  hollow  turban.  Peace 
then,  thou  lively  fpirit,  which  dofl 
guide  the  trifling  atoms  of  this  mortal 
being,  the  little  that  I  am  is  Alla's 
gift,  be  he  then  lord  and  chief  dif- 
pofer  of  my  paths/ 
With  fuch  thoughts  did  Adhim 
calm  his  hot,  impetuous  temper,  wait- 
ing with  coolnels  the  return  of  the 
morning,  which  was  to  bring  life  tq 
others,  but  death  to  him. 

But  ere  the  moon,  which  glimmered 
through  the  bars  on  the  damp  walls 
of  the  mould-fretted  dungeon,  was 
fallen  from  it's  midnight  watch,  the 
fultan  heard  the  doors  of  the  dungeon 
grate,  and  prefently  he  beheld  the  re- 
flection of  a  light  on  the  winding  paf- 
fage,  and  could  ditlinguifh  the  fall  of 
feet  treading  ibftly  on  the  pavement. 
Fear  for  a  moment  poflefTed  his  breaft, 
as  he  expected  death  was  hafting  to 
him  before  it's  appointed  time;  and 
his  firm  mind  was  fcarcely  recovered 
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from  the  boding  fhock,  when  he  fa\v  a 
female  enter  the  place  where  he  lay,  with 
a  Limp  burning  in  her  hand. 

The  gloomy  cavern,  and  the  cold 
midnight  air,  had  chilled  the  Mood 
»nd  terrified  the  mind  of"  the  affrighted 
damfel,  and  fhe  flood  fhivering  before 
che  fultan,  unable  to  utter  the  motives 
of  her  vifit. 

The  fultan,  not  lefs  alarmed,  though 
kfs  fearful  than  before,  afked  Jier  on 
what  errand  (he  came  through  the  hor- 
rors of  the  night. 

'  Firft,'    faid  the  damfel,  kneeling, 

*  Jet  me,  O  ftranger,  loofe  you  from 
'  thefe  ignominious  chains.' 

Upon  which  fhe  took  from  he*r  bofom 
the  keys  which  unlocked  the  fetters, 
and  releafed  the  fultan  from  his  con- 
finement. 

4  Gentle damfel/  faid  Adhim,  'what 

*  means  this  unexpected  kindnefs  ?" 

'  I  am,'  anfwered  fhe,  *  the  only 
'  daughter  of  Colac,  the  keeper  of 
'  thefe  dungeons,  and  I  am  called  Ku- 

*  fan.  becatife  of  the  blacknefs  of  my 
'  eyes:  but  were  my  eyes  like  jet,  and 
s  more  brilliant  than  the  diamond,  yet 
'  never  can  they  be   fixed  on  a  more 
'  lovely  object,  than  on  him  who  now 
'  ftands  before  me.' 

«  What,1  faid  Adhim,   «  O  wretch- 

*  ed  Kufan,  has  none  of  thy  father's 

*  friends   demanded    thee,    that    thou 
'  corneft  at  midnight  among  thefe  damp 
'  walls  to  find  thy  paramour,  and  one, 
€  or  I  much  miftake,  whom  thou  halt 

*  never  yet  £een  ?' 

*  O    fooli/h    young  man,'  faid  me, 
'  'tis  enough  for  you  to  know,  that 

*  Kufan   loves,    and    you   are   happy  j 

*  happy,  indeed,  when  love's  the  price 
«  of  liberty!' 

'  Di (grace  to  your  foft  fex/  faid 
Adhim,  ftarting  from  her,  *  avaunt! 

*  for  rather  had  I  bear  my  chains,  than 
'  meet  a  monfter  who  belyes  her  nature.' 

'  Yet  he;ir   me,   fool,'  faid  fhe  *  ere 

*  day  break   in  upon    us,   and  cut  off 
'  ali  future  hope*     I  have  the  keys  of 
'  every   bhrrc'.i   door  which   fhuts  you 
'   f;r>.n   mankind,   and    freedom   waits 
'  wirl  out  to  lead  you   into   fafety,    if 
'  my  love  be  h'rtt  preferred.' 

*  f    would    not  wifh    to    live,'    faid 
Adhim,    f  on   fuch   mean    terms  :     no, 

*  Kufan,    bafo    minds  alone    can   love 

*  for   profit 5    but    thou   haft   ca(t    thy 
«  fix's    decent  "virtues    far  away,  as  I 
f  have  hsartf  in  Europe's  colder  clime, 


*  where  fome  bold  females  walk  abroad, 

*  u furping  nrnnly   vice,  and   caft  their- 

*  miufeous  wild  embrace  on  every  pafler 
<  by.' 

f  Then,'  faid  Kufan,  her  eyes  flam- 
ing with  indignant  malice,  'die,  cold 
'  fenfelefs  wretch,  and  cheap  thy  facri- 
'  fice  of  life,  which  is  already  more 
'  than  half  extinct.' 

As  Kufan  uttered  thefe  words,  the 
arched  pafTages  of  the  dungeon  echoed 
with  an  uncommon  noife. 

The  Sultan  Adhim,  confcious  of 
his  fituation,  was  vexed  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  luffered  Kufan  to  unlock 
his  fetters  j  and  he  doubted  not  but 
thofe  who  were  entering,  would  fup- 
pofe  that  he  had  confented  to  the  dam- 
fel, who  was  thus  manifestly  aiding  his 
efcape. 

I»  the  miclft  of  his  anxiety  and  dif- 
content,  the  vile  Lemack.  entered  the 
dungeon,  fupported  by  Colac  the 
keeper,  holding  a  blopdy  fcymitar  in 
his  hand. 

*  Slave,'  faid  he  to  Colac,  '  where 
1  is  this  rebel  whom  jtiftice  wakes  to 
punifli  at  this  filent  hour  of  night ; 
other  ful tans  leave  the  execution  of 
their  orders  to  the  meaneft  of  man- 
kind, but  they  who  hope  to  have 
them  well  performed,  fhould  aft 
the  executioner  theinfelves.  Yes — 
ah!'  continued  Lemac'k,  ftarting, 
who  have  we  here!  damned  Colac, 
doft  thou  folace  thus  thy  prifon- 
guetts,  and  makeft  a  feraglio  of  my 
dungeon4,' 

Colac,  no  lefs  furprized  at  feeing  his 
daughter  with  his  prifoner  than  Le- 
mack, was  about  to  anfwer  him,  when 
the  tyrant  ftruck.  his  fcymitar  into  his 
heart,  and  fell  with  the  murdered  Colac; 
on  the  ground. 

Kufan  {creamed  at  the  fight !  for 
Kufan  loved  her  dear  parent  with  a 
noble  fondnefsj  and  though  vicious  in 
her  mind,  was  yet  tender  and  grateful 
to  the  father  of  her  life. 

Lemack  ftruggled  on  the  pavement 
to  recover  his  feet,  but  the  fumes  of 
wine  overpowered  him,  and  in  broken 
accents  he  ftammered  forth  execrations 
on  the  author  ot  his  misfortune. 

Adhim  perceiving  no  one  came  tq 
the  aflilhinceof  Lemack?  feized  the  fcy- 
mitar which  the  tyrant  had  plunged 
into  the  bn-athlofs  body  of  Colac,  and 
was  about  to  ftrike  it  into  the  heart  of 
Lemack  j  but  fweing  him  bu-athlcf$ 
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and  extended,  the  fultan  forbore: 
«  No,'  faid  he,  '  thou  art  not  fit  to  die, 
«  nor  would  it  well  become  a  nol  le  fpi- 

<  rit  to  finifh  that  little  of  thee  which 

*  vice  hath  fpared.'     Then  feizing  on 
Kufan,  as  (he  knelt  before  her  expir- 
ing parent — 

•  Damfel,'  faid  he,  «  I  admire  your 
'  filial  piety  and  tendernefs,  but  the 

*  time  is  big  with  lirange  events,  and 

*  will  not  yield    her  precedence   even 
«  to  nature}   wherefore  rife,  and  help 
«  me    to   drag  this  unweildy  corfe  to 
'.yonder  chains;    and  hear  me,  dam- 
'  fel!  be  obi-client,  and  I  will  pardon 
«  and  reward  thee;  for  know,  O  Ku- 

<  fan,  it  is  Adhim  that  direas  your 
'  arm.' 

Kufan,  aftonifhed  at  the  words  of 
Adhim,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  was  about 
to  reply;  but  he  obliged  her  to  arife, 
and  by  degrees  they  pulled  along -the 
ftupified  body  of  Lemack,  and  fecured 
him  with  fetters  and  chains;  then 
taking  off  his  royal  veiiments,  Adhim 
put  them  on  himfelf,  and  commanding 
the  virgin  to  continue  in  the  dungeon, 
without  making  any  alarm,  he  pafled 
through  the  arched  pafTages,  locking 
and  barring  the  doors,  and  afcended 
into  the  court  of  the  palace  with  the 
bloody  fey  mi  tar  in  his  hand. 

What  Adhim  expected,  came  to 
pafs,  none  dared  meet  him,  as  they 
Juppofed  it  was  the  drunken,  blood- 
thirfty  tyrant;  and  he  arrived  at  the 
feraglio  unmolefted,  where  he  beheld 
feveral  females  weltering  in  their  biood. 

«  Thefe,'  laid  he  to  himfelf,  «  are 
•'•  the  victims  of  Lemack's  rage;  but  I 

*  muft  yet  diflemble.' 

The  fultan  then  afcended  the  royal 
couch,  and  having  covered  himfelf, 
he  ftamped  on  the  ground,  to  call  the 
eunuchs  before  him. 

It  was  fome  time  before  any  durft 
venture"  into  the  chamber,  fuch  dread 
had  they  of  Lemack's  drunken  mad- 
nefs;  but  after  a  time,  fuppofing  him 
fallen  afleep,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
entered  the  chamber. 

«  Abelidah,'  faid  Adhim  to  him, 
counterfeiting  the  voice  of  Lemack, 

<  call    Holam,     Pherizar,    Humlack, 

*  Eupordi,  and  Melan,  before  me.' 
Abelidah,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 

was  aftoniihed  at  the  commands  of  the 
(ham  Lemack,  efpecially  as  three  of 
thofe  emirs  whom  he  had  mentioned, 


had  fled  as  foon  as  Lemack  was  pro- 
claimed fultan. 

However,  the  prudent  eunuch  fup- 
pofed  remonftrances  would  be  in  vain, 
wherefore  he  fent  for  Pherizar  and  Eu- 
pordi, and  acquainted  them  with  the 
fultan's  order. 

Pherizar  and  Eupordi  were  thunder- 
ftruck  at  the  command;  and  they 
doubted  not,  but  the  prifoner  who  was 
betrayed  by  the  baker,  had  discovered 
their  fecret  attachment  to  their  lawful 
prince. 

Wherefore  the  good  old  emirs  came 
trembling  into  the  chamber,  and  fell 
proltrate  before  the  royal  couch. 

'  Abelidah,'  faid  Adhim,  (till  coun- 
terfeiting the  voice  of  Lemack,  *  with- 

*  draw  with  thy  fawning  mutes  and 

*  eunuchs.' 

Abelidah  obeyed,  and  left  Pherizar 
and  Eupordi  alone  with  the  fultan. 

Adhitn  then  role  from*  his  couch, 
and  diicovered  to  his  wondering  friends 
their  long-loft  fultan. 

For  fome  moments  the  emirs  gazed 
in  iilent  tranfports,  and  knew  not  how 
to  give  credit  to  their  eyes;  but  reco- 
vering  from  their  aftonifhment,  they 
did  obeifanceto  their  royal  fultan. 
*  Pherizar,'  faid  the  Sultan  Adhim, 
it  is  not  now  a  time  to  unfold  to  you 
the  miracle  which  brought  me  here; 
we  muftbeinftant  in  feizing  the  cap- 
tains of  the  army,  who  firft  fupport- 
ed  Lemack,   and   the  vizirs  of  th'e 
court,  who  have  bafely  deferted  me, 
to  fawn  upon  a  vile  ufurper.     Give 
me,  then,   faithful  emir,  the  names 
of  thefe  rebels,   that   we  may,   (till 
counterfeiting  Lemack,  fend  for  them 
into  the  palace,  and  fecure  them  with 
thofe  chains  they  meant  to  fix  on  us.* 
Pherizar,  in  obedience  to  his  fultan, 
gave  in  a  lift  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
rebellion,  and  Abelidah  was  called  in, 
and  fent  to  bring  them  fingly  before 
the  counterfeit  Lemack. 

The  vizirs  and  captains,  each  expecl- 
ing  fome  farther  preferment,  obeyed 
with  great  alacrity  the  royal  fummons; 
and  as  they  entered,  the  emirs  feizeci 
on  them,  and  led  each  of  them  through 
a  back  way,  into  a  feparate  place  of  fe- 
curity. 

The  firft  movers  of  the  fedition  be- 
ing confined,  Adhim  difcovered  him- 
felf to  Abelidah  and  his  eunuchs,  and 
commanded    the   trumpets   to   found, 
G  g  and 
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and  the   criers  to  go  forth,  and  pro- 
ihe  arrival  of  Ad  him,  the  lawful 
Su;tan  of  Per fi a-. 

wn*  d  Ticfo  fudderrly,  that  the 
s  v.-ho  had  loft  their  captnins 
knew  not  which  way  to  move,  but 
throwing  down  their  arms,  many  ran 
out  ol  tlie  city,  while  others  repaired 
with  prrat  liibmiflion  to  the  outer  gates 
of  the  p:ilace. 

Pherizar  and  Eupordi  went  out  to 
rivet  the  penittn  s,  and  putting  them- 
felves  at  their  head,  they  ieized  on  all 
the  itiong  places  of  the  citv,  and  fent 
aroiirp!  ro  the  friends  of  Adhim,  to 
re]  air  under  their  liandaids. 

Tne  citizens  in  gcn~ral  rejoiced  at 
the  happy  exchange,  and  thole  who 
were  as  wi'ktdl*  MV:  lined  as  the  tyrant 
ILemack,  were  obliged  to  join  the  ge- 
neial  voice,  and  cry,  '  Long  live  Ad- 
*  him  tlie  magnificent,  our  lawful  ful- 
'  tan!' 

The  imans  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  robiques  by  the  tyrannies  of 
JLemack,  entered  them  again  with  joy, 
and  gave  praife  to  Alia,  for  the  return 
of  thtir  fuitan. 

Pherizar  was  now  fent  to  the  good 
dervife  of  the  groves,  requefting  fiis 
attendance,  with  the  excellent  Mir- 

gi'P- 

When  the  faithful  emir  reached  the 
grove,  he  found  the  mild  Fincal  weak 
and  infirm,  and  with  difficulty  brought 
him  forward  in  a  palanquin  towards  the 
towers  of  Orez,  lo  that  the  emir  feared 
they  fliould  not  reach  R:iglai  by  the 
tenth  day,  which  was  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  L^mack. 

As  foon  as  Pherizar  was  gone  forth, 
couriers  were  difpatched  alio,  with  all 
haite,  to  the  different  provinces,  to 
order  their  refpe£Hve  governors  to  re- 
pair to  court,  and  men  well  affe&ed  to 
Adhim  were  fent  in  their  (lead  5  and 
this  was  done  fo  quickly,  that  the  ful- 
tan  had  placed  proper  men  all  round 
his  empire  before  the  news  of  his  re- 
turn was  known. 

Thefe  things  being  well  executed, 
Adhim  committed  the  keys  of  the  dun- 
geon to  Eupordi,  and  informed  him  of 
Lemack's  fituation,  and  the  afiiHance 
he  had  received  from  Kufan,  com- 
manding him  to  leave  Lemack  fettered, 
and  to  bring  Kufan  before  him. 

The  damiel,  who  had  received  no 
nourishment  during  her  confinement, 
vvhich  lafted  till  the  evening  of  the  day 


following  her  m>dni  M  adcentiire,  vvat 
wr;ik,  and  taint  wuh  hunger  ami  ter- 
ror, and  the  prefence  of  Eupordi  added 
to  her  fright,  lu  that  me  fell  motionleis 
at  his  feer. 

Eupoidi  feeing  Kufan  fall,  ordered 
his  attendant  guards  to  raile  and  iup- 
port  hfi-j  then  going  forward  towmd] 
the  ufurper  Lemack,  who  lay  fnoring 
on  the  o  round,  he  caufed  double  chains 
to  be  fafKned  on  him. 

Lemack  awaked  not  till  the  chains 
were  hung  around  him,  when  (baking 
his  huge  coife,  and  grunting  forth  a 
groan,  he  effayed  to  rife,  but  found 
hirafelf  pinioned  to  the  earth. 

*   In  what  curfed  legion  am  I  vvan- 

*  deringr'  f:ud   he,  rubbing  Ivs  eyes; 

*  and  who  are  theic  imps  before  me, 
'  who    ieem    to    ptiibnate   the   fpirits 
'  of  the  damned?  furely  death  is  paflf- 
1  ed,  and  hell  awake!   Ah!   I   fliall  eat 

*  no  moie!  nor  taite  again  the  lufcious 
'  grape!    I  mud  exchange  the  foft  car- 
1  pet,    for   this   damp,    (lippery   cave; 
f  and  for  the  lively  female,  thefe  cold, 
'  adamantine  chains!    O   Alia,    never 
'  did   I  pray  before,  but  give  me  life 

*  and  luxury  again,  and  I  will  wor/hip 
f  thee! 

'  Gods!'  continued  he,  looking  on 
the  emir,  *  is  not  that  Eupordi  j 

*  whom   I  meant,  had  life,  dear  pre- 

*  clous  life,  been  given  me  but  a  day, 

*  to  have  facrificed  for  his  curfed  re- 
{  beliion!     Art    thou   too   here/    faid 
he,    '  coid  canting  emir,   loyal  (lave  I 

*  and  could  not  Adhim  and  his  virtues 
c  lave  thee!  Then   virtue  was  a  farce 
'  as  e'er  I  thought  it,  and  he  the  wifeft 

*  that    made    h:s    paradife    on    earth. 
4  Gome,    friend  of  priefts,   religious, 

*  good  Eupoidi,  come  learn  to  curie, 
'  of   me,    and   laugh   at  holy  cheats, 
'  who   have    deprived    thee    of   life's 

*  blefling,  and  now  do  leave  thee  here, 
«  a  prey  to  this  dark  grave.' 

'  Blafphemous  (lave,'  anfwered  Eu- 
pordi, *  thou  art  yet  alive,  if  that  be 
'  called  life  which  thou  po/Tcffeft;  which 
«  is  indeed  but  life's  (bvfry,  a  fearful 

<  vaflalage  to  difordered  appetite,  and 

*  craving  paflionsj   to   live  like  thee, 

*  the  drudge  of  luxury,  were  a  cuife, 
{  and  not  a  blefling,  a  grievous  bur- 

*  den,  and  no  gift  to  be  defiredj  but 

*  haply   life   with   thee  is   (hort,    for 

<  now  our  royal  mafter  reigns  again, 
«  and  thou  art  Adhim's  priibner.' 

«  PrifoneiT  faid  Lemack  confound- 
ed, 
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ed>  bis  countenance  falling,  and  his 
limbs  convulfed  with  fear;  «  righteous 
«  Eupordi!  is  then  my  royal  matter 

*  living,  and  returned  to  his  long  ex- 
«   petting  lubjecls?    O   let  me  haftc  to 

*  kiis  that  garment  v/hich  enrobes  him, 
«  and  to  lick  the  duft  which  bears  the 

*  pride  of  Perfia  on  it's  Ail-face;  happy 
«  for  me,,  my  lord  again  vouchfafes  to 
'  rule   his  wide  domain.     Poor  weak 
«  old  man !  the  cares  of  ftate  deprefTcd 
«  my  impenetrating  mind  5  and    every 
«  day   convinced   jne,    none    but    our 

-«  royal    mafter    could    fway    with  jull 

*  impartial    balance  the    royal  fceptre 
«  of  the  Perfian  throne.' 

«  I  now  retort  that  canting  phrafe 

*  thotrgaveft  me,'  laid  Eupordi,   '  and 
«  from  thy  example  ju.'ge,  the  vicious 

*  tyrant,  when  depofed,  becomes  a  (lave 

*  moil  abjecl.' 

'  Good  Eupordi,*  replied  Lemack 
in  tear?,  '  haft  thou  no  companion  on 
«  a  fallen  brother?  Did  I  then  fuffer 
'  thee  to  live  for  this?  O  fly,  kind 
'  emir,  and  at  AdhiirTs  feet  beg  mer- 
'  cy  for  thy  friend.* 

*  Whatever  cur  royal  mafter   fhall 

*  command,  Eupordi  muft  obey,'  faid 
the  emir;  «  but  think  not  that  he  means 

*  in  fecret  filence  to  deprive  thee  of  thy 
'   life;  no,  Lemack,  juft  and  poble  in 
«  his   foul,    he  has  called    the  folemn 

*  divan,  and  means  to  judge  thee  for 
'  thy  crimes.     Ten  days  are  yet  ap- 
'  pointed    to    aflemble   the  vizirs  and 

*  emirs  to  the  divan.* 

*  Then  am  I  loft  indeed,  poor  wretch- 
«  ed  man,'  faid  Lemack,  'to  meet  the 

*  frowns  of  our  offended  nobles,  who 
'  will  rejoice  to  fpurn  the  man  they 
'  faw  with  envy  the  favourite  of  our 

*  fultan.* 

«  Speak  not  thus  haftily,  Lemack,' 
faid  the  emirs,  4  of  our  Perfian  nobles ; 

*  above  the  low  conceits  of  envy  or  of 
•*  malice,  they  will  judge  thee  as  their 

*  brother;   and  where  doubt  hefitates, 

*  there  mercy  fhall  prevail.' 

Thus  faid  Eupordi,  and  retired,  com- 
manding the  guards,  who  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  recover  Kufau,  to  lay 
her  body  befide  her  father  Cohc. 

Adhim  having  heard  the  difmal  tale 
of  Kufan,  ordered  all  funeral  honours 
to  be  paid  her  and  Colac,  znd  con- 
tinued to  their  family  the  port  which 
the  father  enjoyed;  commanding  his 
treafurer,  moreover,  to  pay  the  widow  a 
thoufand  fequins. 


In  the  mean  time  Falri,  furrounded 
by  forceries,  had  rendered  the  foieit 
of  Gotuou  impervious  to  the  troops  pf 
Adhim;  who,  in  the  midfl  of  his  cai>s> 
had  not  foi  gotten  the  beauteous  K.  i- 
phiraj  bafHed  by  his  enchantments, 
the  monarch  wiuV  1  himlVlf  to  kelc 
her  in  the  foreft,  bur  he  confklere.i  that 
his  life  was  his  people's,  and  ui  it  imb- 
lick  utility  mull  be  preferred  to  private 
happinefi?. 

Falri,  knowing  by  his  art  the  over- 
throw pf  Lemack,  curfed  the  foolifh. 
,dninkard  in  his  mind;  and  h  h^d 
left  him  to  himfelf,  to  perifli  by  the 
hand  of  Adhim,  had  not  the  (uccefo 
"of  the  fultan  btea  a  canker  to  his  own 
breaft. 

Wherefore  he  refolved,  by  feme  fe« 
cret  contrivance,  to  ruin  the  happfnef* 
of  Adhimj  and  as  N  (dan  protecled  the 
fultan  from  enchantment,  Falri  n  pfd 
to  make  his  new-fangled  virtues,  as 
he  called  them,  the  fources  nf  his 
mifery. 

The  following  night  he  ftood  before 
Lemack  in  the  dungeon,  but  the  di- 
fpirited  wretch  could  fcarcely  fpeak  to 
his  advifer  Falrij  and  when  he  found 
the  enchanter  was  nut  able  to  releafe 
him,  he  wept  like  an  infant. 

«  Wretched  Lemack,'  faid  Fdri, 
Craft  fhall  prevail  where  force  may 
not;  did  I  not  facrifice  MirgISp  to 
calumny!  then  fear  iu>t  but  Adhim 
fhall  be  fnared  by  the  deceits  of 
Falri.* 

Thus  faid  the  forcerer,  and  difclofed 
to  Lemack  the  foul  ptirpole  of  his 
heart;  but  Lemack,  to  whom  revenge 
was  of  little  value,  when  his  life  was 
forfeited,  anfwered  the  forcerer  only 
with  his  groans. 

On  the  tenth  day  arrived  the  faith- 
ful emir  Pherizar,  with  Fincal  the  der- 
vife  of  the  groves,  and  the  temperate 
Mirglipj  but  the  good  dervile,  fa-* 
tigued  with  his  journey,  was  unable 
to  attend  his  royal  mafter;  and  when 
Mirglip  came  into  the  prefence  of  Ad- 
him, the  fultan  having  welcomed  him 
to  Orez,  ordered  him  to  watch  his 
father's  health,  and  excufed  every  kind 
of  attendance  on  himfelf. 

The  fultan  then  entered  the  divan, 
and  being  feated  on  his  throne,  with 
his  furrounding  vizirs  and  emirs,  he 
commanded  the  rebel  Lemack  to  be 
led  forth  from  the  dungeon. 

The  unweildy  Lemack  moved  flowly 
G  g  a  through 
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through  the  ranks  of  guards,  who  were 
placed  on  each  fide  to  fee  u  re  him,  and 
his  chains  railed  on  his  limbs,  as  he 
heaved  his  diltempered  fides  with  heavy 
iighs. 

An  horrid  gloom  overcaft  his  brow, 
and  fear  and  difimy  trembled  on  his 
eye-lids;  foul  tears  ran  trickling  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  his  jaw,  fall 
ing  from  it's  worn-out  focket,  retted 
on  his  protuberant  paunch. 

As  he  came  into  the  prefence  of 
Adhim,  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  groaned  for  mercy,  vowing  ever- 
lafting  fidelity  to  his  lord,  and  peni- 
tence^ for  the  crimes  he  had  committed 
againlt  Adhim  anil  his  fubjefts.  * 

The  royal  Adhim,  though  enraged 
at  his  hypocrifies,  was  neverthelefs 
moved  at  his  abject  vizir;  and  in  the 
noblenefs  of  his  heart,  he  would  have 
forgiven  his  crimes,  had  he  not  called 
the  folemn  divan  to  judgment. 

The  rebellion  of  Lemack  was  too 
glaring  to  admit  of  any  palliation-,  and 
Adhim  found  that  none  of  the  vizirs 
chofe  to  fpeak  in  his  behalf. 

'  My  fubjects  and  my  fafeguard,' 
xfaid  the  royal  Adhim,  l  fear  not  to 
«  fpeak  in  behalf  of  this  poor  prilbner, 

*  for  I  fwear  on  my  fceptre,  the  man 

<  who  pleads   belt  for  Lemack,  fhall 

<  have  thanks  from  me.' 

The  divan  ftill  continued  filent. 

«  Then,' laid  Adhim,  £  I  will  fpeak, 

*  and  aflc  ye,  nobles,  whether  this  Le- 
'  mack  be  guilty  of  death,  who  ufurped 

*  not  our  authority,  ilnce  it  was  dele- 

*  gated  to  him?  and  if  he  abufed  it, 

*  mine  was  the  fault,  not  his.' 

*  Juft,  and  generous  fovereign,'  an- 
fwered  Pherizar,  '  more  lovely  to  the 
'  guilty  than,  to  thofe  who  have  never 

<  offended,  you  have  called  me  here  to 
'  fpeak  the  juft  fentiments  of  my  heart, 
«  and  therefore,  I  conceive  Lemack  had 
«  been  acquitted  by  your  voice,  had  he 
«  net  publickly  offered  a  reward  for  the 
«  life  of  his  prince.' 

The  divan  rang  with  applaufe  at  the 
words  of  Pherizar,  for  Lemack  was  fo 
abhorred  by  the  people,  who  knew 
more  of  his  wretehednefs  than  the  gene- 
rous Adhim,  that  the  mildeft  of  them 
thought  his  death  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  the  general  peace. 

Adhim,  overcome  by  the  reafonings 
of  his  counfdlors,  yielded  up  Lemack 
to  their  willj  and  the  wretched  vizir 
funk  to  the  ground,  whilt  he  heard. 


on  every  fide  the  fentence  of  his  death 
pronounced. 

The  royal  Adhim  having  determined 
the  faie  of  Lemack,  commanded  him  to 
be  detained  in  the  divan,  during  the  trial 
of  feveral  innocent  perlbns,  who  in  the 
ufm  pation  of  the  vizir  had  met  wiih  no 
redrefs. 

The  nobles  in  the  divan  were  amazed 
to  fee  with  what  candour  and  perfpi- 
cuity  the  fultan  decided;  diverting  him- 
felf  of  every  prejudice,  and  not  pemit- 
ting  royalty  on  the  one  hand,  nor  popu- 
larity on  the  other,  to  bias  his  judg- 
ment, or  influence  his  decrees.  ' 

Lemackbeheld  thefetranluctions  with 
a  different  eye.  The  jultice  of  Adhirn 
(truck  the  marpeft  ftings  in  his  confci- 
ence;  he  faw  with  contempt,  virtue  tri- 
umph, and  vice  abafed  j  he  law  private 
advantage  yielding  to  publick  juftice, 
and  the  law  triumphant  over  partiality 
and  affection. 

And  now  the  different  parties  were 
retreating,  every  one  fatisfied  with  the 
equity  of  their  fultan;  and  the  pub- 
lick  crier  gave  notice,  that  the  caufts 
were  all  determined,  when  a  young 
man  from  the  extremity  of  the  divan, 
called  out  and  delired  to  be  heard. 

The  affembly  were  fo  much  charm- 
ed with  the  addrefs  of  their  fultan, 
who  feklom  before  had  attended  the 
divan,  but  left  the  management  of  juf- 
tice  to  Lemack,  (except  where  humour 
or  caprice  led  him  to  be  particular) 
that  they  were  pleafed  to  find  there  was 
yet  another  caufe  to  be  tried;  where- 
fore, making  room  for  the  young  man, 
they  let  him  pals  toward  the  foot  of  the 
throne. 

The  young  man  led  in  his  hand  a 
veiled  virgin,  and  falling  proitrate  at 
the  footftool  of  Adhim — 

*  Pattern  of  every  human  excel  - 
*  lence,  juft  law-giver  of  Perfia,'  laid 
the  young  man,  *  I  befeech  thy  pa- 
'  tience  to  hear  me  a  few  words. 

«  lam,  O  Sultan  of  Puha,  the  fon 
of  a  noble  emir  of  thy  court,  and 
being  fmitten  with  the  beauties  of 
this  fair  damfel,  I  aflced  her  confent 
to  marry  me,  provided  I  could  pre- 
vail with  her  father  to  receive  me 
for  a  fon-in-law.  The  damfel  cor- 
fented  to  the  terms  I  jnnpofed,  and 
I  went  in  iearch  of  her  father,  who 
yielded  to  my  entreaties.  And  now, 
O  fuitan,  ;hat  I  have  done  all  that 
was  required  of  me,  the  damfel  re- 
«  fufci 
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«  fufea  to  go  before  the  cadi,  and  take 
c  me  tor  her  hu (band.' 

«  Dam  lei,'  ibid  the  fultan,  to  the 
virgin  who  (tood  veiled  before  him, 
«  has  this  young  man  fpoke  the  truth, 
«  or  has  he  decieved  thee  into  a  pro- 
«  mife?' 

The  damfel  held  down  her  head,  her 
hands  fixed  on  each  other,  and  an- 
fwered  nothing. 

«  If/  continued  the  fultan,  '  you 
«  make  no  antwer,  virgin,  I  muft  con- 

*  ceive    you    guilty,   and  enforce   the 
<  promife  which  you  feem  now  fo  un- 
'  willing  to  fulfil/ 

The  damfel  ftill  continued  filent, 
yet  her  breail  heaved  with  fighs,  and 
her  knees  (hook  with  fear. 

«  The  moded  diftiefs  of  the  virgin," 
faid  Adhim,  *  will  not  fuffer  her  to 
«  fpeak,  and  her  fear  arifes  from  fe- 
'  male  delicacy. — Lead  her  forth, 
«  young  man,'  continued  the  fultan, 
4  and  let  the  cadi  ratify  your  vows.* 

As  the  fultan  fpake  thefe  words,  the 
beauteous  virgin  fainted  in  the  arms  of 
the  young  man,  and  the  attendants  of 
Adhim  hallening  to  unveil  her,  and 
give  her  air,  difcovered  to  the  afto- 
nifhed  fultan  the  features  of  the  long- 
loft  Kaphira. 

Adhim  hafted  from  his  throne,  and 
was  about  to  aififl  in  recovering  hei  5 
when  checking  himfclf,  and  llopping — 

'  Hold/  faid  he,  aloud,  to  himfelf, 
«  Sultan  of  Perfia,  forbear;  for  by 

*  Fincal's  content,  by  Kaphira's  filence, 
'  and  by  thy  ov.-n  decree,  me  is  the 
'  wife  of  another.' 

The  Sultan  Adhim  fpake  this  with 
a  firmnefs  and  refoiution  which  afto- 
nifhed  every  feearer,  though  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  caufej  and  as  he  left 
off  fpeaicing,  he  afcendcd  the  throne, 
commanding  the  eunuch  to  fpare  no 
pains  in  Uiccouring  the  beauteous 
Kaphira. 

In  the  mean  time  he  difpatched 
Abelidah,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
to  requeft  the  prefence  of  Mirglip  in 
the  divan  ;  and  as  the  good  young  man 
entered,  <  Mirglip/  faid  he,  <  behold 

*  thy  filler  Kaphira!' 

Mirglip,  elated  at  the  words  of  the 
fultan,  ran  towards  his  filler,  who  was 
then  reviving  from  her  faintnefsj  and 
taking  her  from  the  arms  of  the  young 
man,  he  embraced  his  filler  Kaphira. 

KLaphira  looked  on  him '  wiih  a  look 


of  tendernefs,  and  with  a  deep  figh  fai4» 

*  From  whence  comelt  thou,  O  Mir- 
'  glip,  my  brother  ?' 

After  a  tender  interview  between 
Mirglip  and  Kaphira,  the  fultan  aflted 
Mirglip  whether  he  knew  the  young 
roan  who  attended  his  filler. 

'  Author  of  all  my  joys/  anfwered 
Mirglip,  *  I  remember  well  the  face 
'  of  this  noble  youth,  and  am  furprized 
«  that  my  fultan  recollects  not  the  fea- 
1  tures  of  Bereddan,  thefon  of  Holam, 

*  who  came  to  inform  you,  at  the  der- 
'  viie's,  of  the  rebellion  of  Lemack.* 

*  Jult  Alia/  faid  Adhim,  rlaiting, 
'  I  am  indeed  blind,  not  to  acknow- 
'  ledge  the  friendly  offices  of  Bered- 
«  dan,  to  whofe  faithful  fervices  I  owe 
'  my  crown  and  life. 

*  Bereddan,'   continued  the  fultan, 
'  lead  away  the  beauteous  Kaphira,  I 
{  afk  no  more;  doubtlefs  you  have  the 
'  permiflion  of  Fincal,  and  to  fufpe& 

*  your  faith  were  cruelty  and  injuftice.* 
'  Indeed/  replied  Mirglip,  '  he  has; 

'  ten  days  fince,  the  young  nobleman 
'  returned  to  us  in  the  groves  of  my 
'  father,  and  told  us  he  had  in  vain 
'  followed  the  fteps  of  Adhim  his  ful- 

*  tanj  but  that  journeying  through  the 

*  foreft  of  Goruou,  he  had  efpied  the 

*  fair  Kaphira  a  prifoner  to  enchant- 
'  ment;    and    engaged,  if  my    father 
'  would  reward  his  love,  to  releafe  her 
'  from  the  tyrannies  of  Falri. 

1  The  good  old  dervife  willingly 
'  confented,  and  Bereddan  flew  from 
'  the  groves  in  fearch  of  Kaphira;  his 
«  fuccefs  we  know  not,  but  feeing  him 

*  here  with  Kaphira,  we  doubt  not  but 
•'  he   hath   well  deferved   the   love  of 
'  our  filler.' 

The  fair  Kaphira  looked  in  amaze 
on  Mirglip  as  he  fpoke,  and  clafping 
her  hands,  and  lifting  them  to  Heaven, 
«  O  Alia/  faid  (he,  «  defend  me!' 

The  fultan,  who  would  not  truft  his 
eyes  toward  her,  fearing  their  well- 
known  influence,  was  however  fome- 
what  confounded  at  the  preference 
which  Kaphira  had  payed  to  Bereddan, 
after  the  fweet  converfe  he  had  enjoyed 
with  her  in  the  foreft j  but  he  con- 
cluded, that  gratitude,  and  her  father's 
promife,  had  bound  her  to  Bereddan, 
and  he  refolved  to  fuftain  the  mighty 
ihock  with  firmnefs  and  intrepidity. 

But  the  refolutions  of  Ahhim  were 
vair>i  love,  mighty  love,  poffeffed  his 
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frame;  and  though  his  mind  refolved 
to  lullVr,  yet  his  body  funk  a  prey  to 
his  contending  paflinns. 

The  emirs  feeing  their  fultan  fall, 
erouded  eagerly  to  releafe  him;  and 
JCaphira  ihrieked  aloud  at  his  fate, 
and  had  Bereddan  fuffered  her,  me 
would  have  ran  the  fir  ft  to  fupport  her 
lord. 

By  degrees  the  fultan  recovered,  and 
turning  toward  Beieddan,  '  Cruel  e- 

*  mir,'  laid  he,     *  forbear;    far  hence 

*  lead    thy    rich   prize — and  thou,    O 

*  prophet,   learn  me  to   forget  myfelf 
'  and  her!' 

The  Sorcerer  Falri,  who  had  per- 
fonated  Bereddan,  to  deceive  the  good 
dervife,  and  deftroy  the  peace  of  Adhim, 
exulted  in  his  fuccefs,  and  led  away 
the  unwilling  fair-one  through  the  di- 
van, blerfing  Adhim  aloud  for  his  difm- 
terefted  juftice. 

The  crowd  faw  with  rage  the  fham 
young  emirhafting  away ;  and  had  not 
the  noble  virtue  of  Adhim  awed  their 
minds,  they  had  facrificed  the  falje 
Bereddan  to  their  refentrnent. 

As  Btreddan  pafTed  along,  the  ab- 
iecT:  Lemack  rofe  from  theearih,  whither 
ne  had  call  himfelf  after  his  condemna- 
tion, and  turning  to  Adhim— 

'  Difpofer  of  my  being,  and  juft 
'  judge  of  Perfia,'  faid  he,  '  fwear  to 
'  forgive  thy  flave  his  iniquities,  and  I 

*  will  unravel  to  thee  fuch  a  fcene  of 
**forcery.  as  (hall  releafe  Kaphira  from 

*  him  who  now  bears  her  awav.* 

'  Spe^k  then,  vizir,1  faid  Adhim  ha- 
flily,  «  and  relieve  my  doubts,  and  I 

*  fwear  to  reward  thee  with  thy  life.' 

*  Seize  on  the  fham  Beieddan  in- 
'  ftantly,*  replied  Lemack. 

The  words  of  Lemack  were  need- 
lefs,  for  the  crowd  in  the  divan  had 
feized  him  the  moment  Lemack  began 
tofpeak. 

The  Sorcerer  Falri,  perceiving  that 
Iris  falfe  friend  Lemack  was  about  to 
betray  him,  began  to  mutter  his  en- 
chantments, but  he  found  a  fpperior 
power  witheld  him,  and  the  fpirits  who 
rad  ferved  him  remained  deaf  to  his 
lecret  incantations. 

Inftantly  the  Genius  Nadan  appear- 
ed in  the  divan,  and  turning  to  Ad- 
him— 

«  Prince,'  faid  fhe,    «  fear   not;  for 

*  Lemack  having  given  up  Falri,  his 

*  iorceries  wili  no  longer  prtleft  him.1 


«  Speak  then,  O  Lemack,'  faid  tht 
fultan  to  him,  «  and  difcover  to  thy 
«  prince,  by  what  artifice  has  Falri 
'  pi  Availed  on  the  beauteous  Kaphira 
'  to  lilten  to  him!' 

«  Fnhy  antwered  Lemack,  «  let 
«  thclc  bonds  be  taken  from  me,  which 
'  ill  become  the  friend  of  Adhim,  and 
'  the  man  who  alone  could  reitore  Ka- 
'  phiraio  his  arms.' 

The  fpeftators  were  enraged  at  the 
infolent  change,  and  faw  again  with 
fear  the  deadly  fpark  of  malice  iffue 
from  his  eye,  and  his  brows  knit  with 
furly  importance. 

'  Releafe  him,  guards,'  continued 
Adhimj  «  but  watch  well  his  mali- 

*  cious  cunning,  left  fome  of  my  fub- 
'  jects   curfe  the  hour  of  his  freedom. 
— «  But  hear  me,  wretched  Lemack,* 
faid  the  fultan,  «  take  heed  that  truth, 
«  a  long  neglecled  gueit,   come  from 

*  thy  lips.1 

'  On  truth,'  faid  Lemack,  '  han^s 
'  my  juft  reward  j  then  hear  me,  ful- 
'  tan :  by  thy  arts  overthrown,  and 
'  bound  in  yonder  dungeon,  this  Falri, 
'  by  his  enchantment,  contrived  to  fee 
e  me,  and  told  me  by  what  artifice  he 
'  meant  to  ruin  Adhirrf  s  peace. 

'  Firft,  like  thyfelf,  arrayed  with 
'  Adhim's  vifage  and  with  Adhim's 
'  form,  he  wandered  round  his  own 
'  domains,  feeking  Kaphira,  whom, 
'  by  her  ring  concealed,  he  fought  in 
'  vain,  till  the  artlefs  virgin,  fup- 
e  pofmg  he  was  Adhim,  difcovered 
'  herfelf  to  him.  By  eafy,  fmooth, 
'  and  flattering  difcourfe,  he  foon 
'  prevailed  upon  her  to  yield  herfelf  to 
'  him,  and  brought  her  in  difguife  be- 
'  yond  tlie  power  of  Nadan.  Then. 
'  perfonating  Bereddan,  whom  he  had 
'  caught  wandering  in  fearch  of  his 

<  royal  malter,    and    confined   in    his 
"*  beaftly  cave,    he    went    to   FincaPs 
«  happy  groves,  and  with  a  well-told 
'  tale,  allured  the  unfufpe&ing  dervife 
'  topromife  him  his  daughter. 

f  His  plan  thus  happily  fucceeding, 
«  he  entered  the  cottage/where  before 

<  he  had  left  Kaphira  j  'and  now,  no 
'  longer  Adhim,   but  the  mam  Bered- 
'  dan,  he  claims  her  vow  of  marriagej 

*  (lie,    affrighted,    declares    her  inno- 
'  cence ;  and  Falri,  under   a  pretence 
«  of  juftice,  brings  her  to  the  folemn 
'  divan,  hoping  to  blaft   the  pleafures 
«  of  my  fultan,  and  to  make  his  jult 

* 
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<  refolves  the  occafion  of  his  future 
4  torment  j  a  feat  indeed  well  worthy 
4  of  his  malice,  but  of  little  comfort 
'  to  pooi  Lemack's  heart;  who,  hound 
4  by  ignominious  chains,  was  left  to. 
4  perifl)  like  a  caft-of?  garment.  In- 

•  deed,  he  promiied   fair,   bid   mo  not 
4  doubt,  and  preached  up  faith  to  one 
4  who  never  yet  would  crtciit  Heaven  j 
'  told  me  J  fhould  again  enjoy  ihePer 

4  fian  empire,  and  fed  me  with  an  emp- 
4  ty  tale,  thinking  I  would  not  help 
4  myfelf  whtn  fit  occafion  jferved. 

*  Yes,  falie  deceiver, '  continued Le- 
mack,  (baking  his  hand  atFalri,  'with 
1  all  ihy  cunning,  halt  thou  yet  to 

•  learn,  a  wile  and  cautious  man  will 
4  never  fuffer  to  oblige  his  friend.  Born 

*  for  mylelf   alone,  i  move  not  at  ano- 
'  ther's  beck,  un  lei's  I  fee  my  own  ad- 

*  vantage  move  where  I  do.' 

'  B'ile,  wretched  Lemack,'  faid  Ad- 
him  ftrruly,  '  blalt  not  the  face  of  juf- 
4  tice  with  thy  odious  fpetch,  .nor 


4  where  art  and  fcienre  (hall  but  lire 

*  forme,  and  commerce  raifc  her  Iwerl- 
4  ing  lails,  to  bring  varieties  to  feaft  my 
'   dainty  palate.' 

.Thus  ipake  the  forccrer,  and  changed 
into  his  natural  form,  he  fpread  iiis 
foul  black  pinions  to  theaii ;  then,  wav« 
ing  them  aloft— 

*  Ptrifia,'    faid    he,    <  f  newel;    higk 

*  pampered  by  fair  Albion's  luxuries, 
'  I'll  icon  forget  thy  iimple,  uninviting 
4  diet!' 

4  And  now/  faid  the  Genrus  Nadan, 
leading  Kaphira  toward  Adhim,  <  rd- 

*  ceive,  O  p'ir.ce,  the  jult  reward  of 
4  all  thy  toiif,  and   li^ite  to  bltfs  the 
4   lingering  light  of  the  good  dervife, 
4  with   his    daughter;   and    remember, 

*  that  every  joy  you  feel  with  fair  KLa- 

*  phira,  was  hontlt  Mirglip's  gift.' 


Nadan  having  finiftied  his  tale,  bow- 


triumph  in  the  life  which  ingratitude    ed  before  the  throne  of  the  fage  Iraca- 

gem,  and  that  faithful  inftruc°ior  arols, 
and  rerurned  his  faiute. 

*  Bounteous  Nadan,'  faid  the  fage 
Iracagvjm,  *  we  aie  indebted  to  you 
for  much  infti  udtion,  who  have  blend- 
ed the  do&ritiefl  of  temperance,  with 
the  exercne  ot"  juftice;  and  taught 
our  liltening  r)iipiJs  the  love  of  vir- 
tuous friendship,  and  the  fweet  re- 
wards which  rite  from  gtm-rous  and 
from  noble  afticns.  Nor  have  we 
more  to  teach,  nor  they  more  to  hear. 
Haik,  friendly  Genii,  the  charm  is 
•broken!  Our  manfion  toners  en  it's 
mouldering  bale!  The  fleeting 
rolls  far  away,  and  all  the 
dream 


has  obtained  thee.  Fiom  ft-lf  alone, 
4  and  not  from  publick  virtue,  rifes 

*  the  informer's  talcj  a  curie  to  thofe 
4  who  trult  him,  and  the  fcorn  even  of 

*  thofe  his  meannels  benefits:  go,  then, 
4  vile  wretch,  detetted  by  thy  friends, 

'defpifed   by   all  mankind,  with  iaft 

*  ing  infamy  be  branded,  till   fick  of 
4  lift-,  and  weary  of  your  vilenefs,  you 
'  curfe  the  ungenerous  means   which 
4  lengthened  out  your  ftiame/ 

As  Adhim  fpake,  Lernack  looked 
pale  with  rage,  and  ftruck  with  juft 
confufion,  anlw-ried  not;  but  limping 
forth,  he  left  the  divan,  knowing  not 
Mfhtre  to  turn,  or  hide  his  head  from 
the  juft  fury  of  the  muJtitude,  who  fol- 
lowed at  his  heels  with  hiffes  and  im- 
precations. 

In  the  mean  .time,  the  fultan  pro- 
ceeded to  pafs  judgment  on  the  forcerer 
^alri  ;  hut  here  the  Genius  Nadan  in- 
terpofed. 

e  Falri,  O  fultan/  faid  Nadan, 
4  though  now  confined  by  my  charms, 
4  is  neverthelefs  not  i'ubjecl  to  a  mor- 
'  tal's  power;  for  he  rnuit  ever  live, 
4  while  foul  excefs  and  bloattd  luxury 
4  controul  mankind:  however,  prince, 
4  thus  far  thy  fenitnce  fhall  extend,  to 
4  drive  him  from  thy  kingdom  and  the 
4  Perfian  empire.' 

4  If  fuch  my  doom,'  faid  Falri,  *  re- 
t  leafe  me,  Genius,  and  I  will  fly  far 

*  hence  away,  to  forne  European  dune, 


4  Kind  reader!  the  Genii  are  no" 
more;  and  Horam,  but  the  phantom 
of  my  i;  nJ,  fpenics  not  again;  fic- 
tion himieif,  and'fidlion  all  he  ftcii.ed 
to  wi!te.j  nor  ufeiels  /hall  nis  life 
be  deemed  by  thole  who  bluih  at 
worfe  than  pagan  vices  in  enijghten- 
ed  climes. 

*  li»  friendly  gtiife  theft  meets  were 
vrritttn,  to  lead  thee  unvo  virtue;  and 
the  proud,  gaudy,  trappings  of  the 
Eaft,  with  all  it's  wild  romantick 
monlters,  have  riftn  far  above  their 
ufual  iphere,  to  lerve  the  caufe  of 
moral  truth,  £ut  then  perchance 
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'  you'll    aflc,    what    fhall    that    truth 

'  avail,  now  all  the  beauteous  wildnefs 

is  no  more,    which   was   the  fpiing 

*  and  mover  of  this  pagan  virtue:  the 
'  Genii  are  all  fled,  who  watched  at- 
'  tendant  the  virtuous  mind,  and  crown- 
'  ed  it   with   fuccefs;  and   the  reward 

*  ceafmg,  the  incentive  to  noble  aclions 

*  ceafes with  it?' 

'  If,  then,  you  will  yet  fparc  me  a 

*  few  moments,  and   lirten   to  me,    I 
'  truft  you  fhall  not  long  lament  the 
«  Icfs   of    Horam,    and   "his    friendly 

*  Genii;    for  were  the  foundations  of 

*  morality  laid  only  in  phantom  and 

*  imagination,  perfuafion  would  be  fo 

*  fruitlefs,    that    every    moral    writer, 
«  difiatisfied  with  his  ill  fuccefs,  might 

*  juftly  caft  his  works  into  the  flames. 
'  Prepare,  then,  for  a  fcene  more  wor- 

*  thy  of  your  fight  than  human  fancy 

*  could  conceive,  a  fcene  tremendous ! 

*  wonderful!  and  great!  fulHof  mercy 

*  and  of  truth,  where  Heaven  itfelf  in- 

*  clines  to  earth,  and  God  becomes  an 
'  offering  for  mankind  ! 

'  Behold  the  moral  veil  rent  in  twain, 
'  and  from  thick  clouds  of  darknefs, 
«  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  arife  !  Be- 

*  hold  death  nailed  on  the  crofs,  and 

*  mercy  fpringing  from  the  grave!  Re- 
'  demption  brought  to  man  by  an  Hea- 
'  venly  Being,  far  fuperior  to  angels, 

*  or  miniftering  fpiritsj  and  the  voice 

*  of  God  declared  to  us  by  his  Son, 
"whom   he  hath  appointed   heii  of  all 

*  things;  by  whom  alfo  he  made  the 
«  worlds;  who  being  the  brightnefs  of 
«  his  glory,  and  the  exprefs  image  of 

*  his  perlbn,  and  upholding  all  things 
'  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he 

*  had  by  himfelf  purged  our  fins  on  the 
«  crofs,  fat  down  on  the  right- hand  of 
'  the  Majefty  on  High  j  being  made  fo 

*  much  better  than  the  angels,  as   he 
«  hath  by  inheiitance  obtained  a  more 

<  excellent  name  than  they. 

'  We  then  may  make  an  hnppy  ex- 

*  change  from  pagan  blindnefs  tochrif- 
«  tian  verities,  and  look  upon  curfdves 

*  as  creatures  digninVd  with  Heaven's 
«  peculiar  grace.     For  us  ccmeth  the 

*  Wonderful  Counfellor,    the  Mighty 
«  God,  the  Prince  of  Peace;   travelling 
«  from  Edom  in  the  greatnefs  of  his 

<  ftrength,   mighty   to  fave,  the   Lord 

*  our  Father,    our    Redeemer;    whofe 

<  name  is  from  everlaUing,  whofe  arm 
«  brought  falvation  unto  his  people,  and 
4  his   righteoufnefs  it  jfuftained   him; 


1  who  put  on  righteoufnefs  as  a  bread- 
'  plate,  nrid  an  helmet  of  falvation 
'  upon  his  head;  the  garments  of  ven- 
'  geance  for  cluathing,  and  was  clad 
«  with  zeal  as  a  cloak;  who  preached 
'  good  tidings  unto  the  meek,  whocame 
'  to  bind  up  the  broken  -hearted,  to  pro- 
'  claim  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the 
'  opening  of  the  prifon  to  them  that  are 

*  bound:    our  fun    (hail    ,10   more    go 

*  down,  neither  mail  our  moon  with- 
'  draw  itfclf,  for  the  Lord  is  our  ever- 
'  lafting  light,  and  God  our  glory. 

*  Fear  not  then,  worm  of  Jacob,  and 

*  ye  men  of  Ifrael ;  fear  not   ye  who 
'  are   come    to   the    brightnefs   of  his 

*  rifmg;  fear  not  ye  who  are  the  ends 
'  of  the   world,   for  your  hearts   fhall 
'  be  enlarged,  and  ye  fhail  fee  the  fal- 

*  vation  of  the  Lord;  for  ye  have  an 
'  advocate    with    the   Father,    who   is 
«  above  all, even  Jefus  Chrilt,  the  righte- 
«  ous  Son  of  God. 

'  To  have  God  for  our  friend,  is 
'  more  noble  and  fatis factory  than  the 
'  mediation  of  departed  fouls  or  minif- 
1  tering  fpirits.  To  have  Heaven  for 

*  our  comforter,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
«  for  our  guide  and  director,  is  far  fu- 
<  perior  to  the  afilltance  of  Genii,  or  any 
'  intermediate  being. 

*  The  meanelt  chriftian  is  far  above 
'  the    mort    exalted    heathen;    though 
«  cloathed  in  poverty,  he  whofanclifieth 
'  upholds  him,  and  he  who  juitifieth 
'  hath  been  lacrificed  for  him.     He  is 
'  greater  than  kings,  and  mightier  than 

*  the  princes  of  the  earth;  for  he  is  the 
'  temple  of  God,  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
«  Lord  dwelleth  in  him. 

*  How  greatly  then  are  we  beloved 
'  of  God,  and   the  children  of  mercy, 

*  through  the  light  of  that  bounteous 
'  religion,  which  is  the  gift  of  an  all- 
«  powerful  Father,  of  an  all -merciful 
«  Mediator,  and  of  an  all-fan£tifying 
«  Spirit!     What  new  worlds  of  blifs 
«  do  thefe   facred   truths  open  to  our 
'  dim,    faded  fight1.     What  fcenes  of 
«  endlefs  glory  do  they  unfold  before 
«  the  faithful  eyes  of  thofe  who  feek 
«  the  chriiiian  law  of  truth  »    Thrones 
«  not  tottering,    but   triumphant   and 
'  everlaHing!     Powers,    principalities, 
4  and  dominions,   not  gained  by  con- 
c  queft  and   the  fword,   but  the  fweet 
'  reward  of  duteous  faith  and   level 
'  Myriads  of  angels  finging  their  heart- 
'  felt  holannas  of  praile  and  thankf- 
(  giving,    and    conquering   armies   o 

«  martyrs 
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martyrs,  who  have  fubdued  the  world 
by  patience,  Jong-fuffering,  and  faith 
unlhaken  !  A!l  thefe,  and  glories  un- 
fpeakable,  inconceivable,  blefllngs 
unbounded  and  everlafting,  fhall  be 
the  portion  of  the  pious  and  faithful 
chriftian,  when  even  the  earth  itfelf 
(hall  pafs  away  as  a  fcroll  before  the 
wind,  and  moulder  irtto  atoms  like 
a  moth-fretted  garment ! 
« In  that  awful  moment,  how  glo- 
rious ftiall  the  faithful  appear,  when 


the  omnipotent  Saviour,  cloathed  with 

a  vefture  dipped  in  his  own  meritoii- 

ous  blood,  and  having  on  his  thigh 

a  name  written,  KING  OF  KINGS, 

AND  LORD  OF  LORDS!    fliall  fay 

unto  them,  "  Come,  ye  blefled  of  my 

*'  Father,    inherit   the   kingdom    pre- 

"  pared  for  you  from  the  foundation 

"  of  the  world  j  enter  into  the  eternal 

"  joy  of  your  Lord,  and  become  the 

11  fons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Al- 

«  mighty!" 
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TO    THE 
HONOURABLE 

GEORGE     LYTT  ELTON,    ESQ. 

ONE     OF    THE 
LORDS    COMMISSIONERS    OF    THE    TREASURY. 

SIR, 

'VTOTWITHSTANDING  your  conftant  refufal,  when  I  havd 
JLN  afked  leave  to  prefix  your  name  to  this  Dedication,  I  muft  flill  in- 
fift  on  my  right  to  defire  your  protection  of  this  work. 

To  you,  Sir,  it  is  owing  that  this  hiftory  was  ever  begun.  It  was 
by  your  defire  that  I  firft  thought  of  fuch  a  compofition.  So  many  years 
have  fince  paft,  that  you  may  have,  perhaps,  forgotten  this  circura- 
ftance  :  but  your  defires  are  to  me  in  the  nature  of  commands;  and  the 
imprefTion  of  them  is  never  to  be  erafed  from  my  memory. 

Again,  Sir,  without  your  afliftance  this  hiftory  had  never  been  com- 
pleated.  Be  not  ftartled  at  the  aflertion.  I  do  not  intend  to  draw  on 
you  the  fufpicion  of  being  a  romance-writer.  I  mean  no  more,  than  that 
I  partly  owe  to  you  my  exiftence  during  great  part  of  the  time  which  I 
have  employed  in  compofing  it:  another  matter  which  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  remind  you  of;  fmce  there  are  certain  actions  of  which  you  are 
apt  to  be  extremely  forgetful;  but  of  thefe  I  hope  I  lhall  always  have 
a  better  memory  than  yourfelf. 

Laftly,  it  is  owing  to  you  that  the  hiftory  appears  what  it  now  is.  If 
there  be  in  this  work,  as  fome  have  been  pleafed  to  fay,  a  ftronger  pic- 
ture of  a  truly  benevolent  mind  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other,  who 
that  knows  you,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  of  yours,  will  doubt 
whence  that  benevolence  hath  been  copied  ?  The  world  will  not,  I  be- 
lieve, make  me  the  compliment  of  thinking  I  took  it  from  myfelf.  I 
care  not:  this  they  mail  own,  that  the  two  perfons  from  whom  I  have 
taken  it,  that  is  to  fay,  two  of  the  beft  and  worthieft  men  in  the  world, 
are  ftrongly  and  zealoufly  my  friends.  I  might  be  contented  with  this, 
and  yet  my  vanity  will  add  a  third  to  the  number ;  and  him  one  of  the 
greateft  and  nobleft,  not  only  in  his  rank,  but  in  every  publick  and  pri- 
vate virtue.  But  here,  whilft  my  gratitude  for  the  princely  benefac- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  burfts  from  my  heart,  you  muft  forgive 
my  reminding  you,  that  it  was  you  who  firft  recommended  me  to  the 
nodce  of  my  benefactor. 

And 
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And  what  are  your  objections  to  the  allowance  of  the  honour  which  I 
have  folicitcd?  Whyi  you  have  commended  the  hook  fo  warmly,  that 
you  fhould  be  amamed  of  reading  your  name  before  the  Dedication. 
Indeed,  Sir,  if  the  book  itfelf  doth  not  make  you  afhamed  of  your 
commendations,  nothing  that  I  can  here  write  will,  or  ought.  1  am 
not  to  give  up  my  right  to  your  protection  and  patronage,  becaui" 
have  commended  my  book:  for  though  I  acknowledge  fo  mnny  obli- 
gations to  you,  I  do  not  add  this  to  the  number;  in  which  friendship, 
1  am  convinced,  hath  fo  little  fharej  firice  that  can  neither  bias  your 
judgment,  nor  pervert  your  integrity.  An  enemy  may  at  any  time 
obtain  your  commendation,  by  only  deferving  it ;  and  the  utmoil  which 
the  faults  of  your  friends  can  hope  for^is  your  filence;  or,  pfcrhaps,  if 
too  feverely  accufed,  your  gentle  palliation. 

In  (hort,  Sir,  I  fufpecl,  that  your  diflike  of  publick  praife  is  your 
true  objection  to  granting  ray  requert.  I  have  obferved  that  you  have, 
in  common  with  my  two  other  friends,  ari  unwillingnefs  to  hdar  the  Icaft 
mention  of  your  own  virtues;  that,  as  a  great  poet  fays  of  one  of  you, 
(he  might  juilly  have  faid  it  of  all  three)  you 

'  Do  good  by  ftealth,  and  blufli  to  find  it  fame.* 

If  men  of  this  difpofition  are  as  careful  to  fhun  applaufe,  as  others  nre 
to  efcape  cenfure,  how  juft  muft,  be  your  appreheniion  of  your  character 
falling  into  my  hands;  fmce  what  would  not  a  man  have  reafon  to  dread^ 
if  attacked  by  an  author  who  had  received  from  him  injuries  equal  to 
iny  obligations  to  you ! 

And  will  not  this  dread  of  cenfure  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  mat- 
ter which  a  man  is  confcious  of  having  afforded  for  it?  If  his  whole 
life,  for  inibnce,  fhould  have  been  one  continued  fubjecl  of  fatire,  he 
may  well  tremble  when  an  incenfed  fatirift  takes  him  in  hand.  Now, 
Sir,  if  we  apply  this  to  your  modeil  averfion  to  panegyrick,  how  reafon- 
able  will  your  fears  of  me  appear! 

Yet  furely  you  might  have  gratified  my  ambition,  from  this  fingle 
confidence,  that  J  (hall  always  prefer  the  indulgence  of  your  inclinations 
to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  my  own.  A  very  ilrong  inftance  of  which  1  mail 
give  you  in  this  nddrefs;  in  which  I  am  determined  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  all  other  dedicators,  and  will  confider  not  what  my  patron  really 
dcferves  to  have  written,  but  what  he  will  be  beft  pleafed  to  read. 

Without  farther  preface,  then,  I  here  prefent  you  with  the  labours  of 
ibme  years  of  my  life.  What  merit  thefe  lanours  have  is  already 
known  to  yourferfi  .If,  from  your  favourable  judgment,  I  have  con- 
ceived fome  dteem  for  them,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  vanity;  fmce  I 
fhould  have  ;;gr  -ed  as  implicitly  to  your  opinion,  had  it  been  given  in 
favour  of  any  other  man's  production.  Negatively,  at  leart,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  fay,  that  had  I  been  fenfiblc  of  any  great  demerit  in  the 
work,  you  ate  the  laft  perlbn  to  whofe  protection  I  would  have  ventured 
to  recommend  it. 

From  the  name  of  my  patron,  indeed.  I  hope  my  reader  will  be 
convinced,  at  his  very  entrance  on  this  work,  that  he  will  find  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  it  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue; nothing  incontinent  with  the  ftricleft  rule?  of  decency,  nor  which 
can  offend  even  the  chaitefl  eye  in  the  perufal.  On  the  contrary,  I 
declare,  thnt  to  recommend  goodnef-  ;,nu  innocence  hath  been  my 
fincere  endeavour  in  this  hiiiory.  This  honed  purpofe  you  have  been 

pleafed 
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pleafed  to  think  I  have  attained;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  likelieft 
to  be  attained  in  books  of  this  kind:  for  an  example  is  a  kind  of  pic- 
ture, in  which  virtue  becomes  as  it  were  an  object  of  ftght,  and  ftrikes 
us  with  an  idea  of  that  lovelinefs,  which  Plato  aflerts  there  is  in  her 
naked  charms. 

Befjdes  difplaying  that  beauty  of  virtue  which  may  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  I  have  attempted  to  engage  a  ftronger  motive  to 
human  aftion  in  her  favour,  by  convincing  men  that  their  true  intereit 
directs  them  to  a  purfuit  of  her.  For  this  purpofe  I  have  flievvn,  that 
jio  acquifitions  of  guilt  can  compenfate  the  lofs  of  that  folid  inward 
comfort  of  mind,  which  is  the  fure  companion  of  innocence  and  vir- 
tue; nor  can  in  the  lead  balance  the  evil  of  that  horror  and  anxiety 
which,  in  their  room,  guilt  introduces  into  our  bofoms.  And  again, 
that  as  thefe  acquifitions  are  in  themfelves  generally  worthlefs,  fo  are 
the  means  to  attain  them  not  only  bafe  and  infamous,  but  at  beft  un- 
certain, and  always  full  of  danger.  Laftly,  I  have  endeavoured  ftrongly 
to  inculcate,  that  virtue  and  innocence  can  fcarce  ever  be  injured  but 
by  indifcretion ;  and  that  it  is  this  alone  which  often  betrays  them  into 
the  fnares  that  deceit  and  villainy  fpread  for  them.  A  moral  which  I 
have  the  more  induftripufly  laboured,  as  the  teaching  it  is,  of  all  other?, 
the  likeliell  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs:  fince,  I  believe,  it  is  much 
eafier  to  make  good  men  wife,  than  to  make  bad  men  good. 

For  thefe  purpofes  I  have  employed  all  the  wit  and  humour  of  which 
I  am  matter,  in  the  following  hiftory;  wherein  I  have  endeavoured  to 
laugh  mankind  out  of  their  favourite  follies  and  vices.  How  far  J 
have  fucceeded  in  this  good  attempt,  I  mail  fubmit  to  the  candid  rea- 
der, with  only  two  requefts:  firft,  That  he  will  not  expecl  to  find  per- 
fedion  in  this  work;  and  fecondly,  That  he  will  excufe  fome  parts 
of  it,  if  they  fall  fliort  of  that  little  merit  which  I  hope  may  appear 
in  others. 

I  will  detain  you,  Sir,  rio  longer.  Indeed  I  have  run  into  a  preface, 
while  I  profeficd  to  write  a  dedication.  But  how  can  it  be  otherwife? 
I  dare  not  praife  you;  and  the  only  means  I  know  of  to  avoid  it, 
when  you  are  in  my  thoughts,  are  either  to  be  entirely  filent,  or  to 
turn  my  thoughts  to  fome  other  fubjeft. 

Pardon,  therefore,  what  I  have  faid  in  this  epiftle,  not  only  without 
your  confent,  but  abfolutely  againft  it;  and  give  me  at  leaft  leave,  in 
this  publick  manner,  to  declare,  that  I  am,  with  the  higheft  refpecl:  and 
gratitude, 


SIR, 

Your  moft  obliged, 

Obedient  humble  fcrvant, 

HENRY   FIELDING. 
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&  B  O  O  K    I. 

/CONTAINING  AS  M17CH  OP  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FOUNDLING  AS  IS 
NECESSARY  OR  PROPER  TO  ACQUAINT  THE  READER  WITH  IN  THS 
BEGINNING  OF  THIS  HISTORY. 


CHAP.    I, 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
WORK,  OR  BILL  OF  FARE  TO 
THE  FEAST. 


N  author  ought  to  con- 
f  fider  himfelf,  not  as  a 
jj  A  <£  gentleman  who  gives  a 
private  or  eleeraofynary 
treat,  but  rather  as  one 
who  keeps  a  publick  ordir 
nary,  at  which  ail  perfons  are  welcome 
for  their  money.  In  the  former  cafe 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  entertainer 
provides  what  fare  he  pleafes;  and 
though  this  fliould  be  very  indifr 
ferent,  and  utterly  difagreeable  to  the 
tafte  of  his  company,  they  muft  not 
find  any  fault;  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
good-breeding  forces  them  outwardly 
to  approve  and  to  commend  whatever 
is  fet  before  them.  Now,  the  contrary 
of  this  happens  to  the  mafter  of  an 
firdinary.  JyJen  who  pay  for  what 


they  eat,  will  in  lift  on  gratifying  their 
palates,  however  nice  and  whimfical 
thefe  may  prove j  and  if  every  thing  is 
not  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  will  chal- 
lenge a  right  to  cenfure,  to  abufe,  and 
to  d— n  their  dinner,  without  controul. 

To  prevent,  therefore,  giving  offence 
to  their  cuftomers  by  any  fuch  difap- 
pointment,  it  hath  been  ufual,  with 
the  honeft  and  well-meaning  hoft,  to 
provide  a  bill  of  fare,  which  all  per- 
fons may  perufe  at  their  firft  entrance 
into  the  houfej  and,  having  thence  ac- 
quainted themfelves  with  the  entertain- 
ment which  they  may  expec"t,  may  either 
ttay  and  regale  with  what  is  provided 
for  them,  or  may  depart  to  fome  other 
ordinary  better  accommodated  to  their 
tafte. 

As  we  do  not  difdain  to  borrow  wit 
or  wifdom  from  any  man  who  is  capa- 
ble of  lending  us  either,  we  have  con- 
defcended  to  take  a  hint  from  thefe 
honeft  victuallers,  and  fliall  prefix  not 
only  a  general  bill  of  fare  to  our  whole 
B  entertainment, 
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entertainment,  but  (lull  likewife  give 
the    rentier    particular    bills    to 
courfe  which  is  to  lv:  ferved  up  in   this 
and  the  eniuing  vol'.n 

The  provii-on  t!uh  \vhichwehave 
here  made,  is  no  other  than  HUMAN 
NATURE.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  my  fen- 
fible  reader.  thou<>;!i  molt  luxurious  in 
his  talte,  wi  1  Itart,  cavil,  or  be  offend: 
ed,  biCHufe  I  h  >  '.nit  one  ar- 

ticle.    The   torroife,  as  the  aukuirin 
of    BriHoi,    w;  11    kairud    in    eating, 
knows   by   much    experience,    befidet 
the    delicious     C:ilib;,fl»    and    C 
contains  many  different  kinds  of 
nor   cajn  the  learned   reader   be 
rant,  that  in  Human  Nature,  though 
here  colleti  '  name, 

is  f'ich  prodigious  variety,  that  a  cook. 
will   have  foomr  gone  through  all  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  animal  ai 
food  in  the  world,  than  an  av,:!:or  will 
be  able  to  exhauft  ib  extenfivc  a  luqjcft. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  mere  delicate,  that 
this  clifii  is  too  common  and  vuigarj 
for  what  elfe  is  the  fubjefl  of  all  the 
romances,  novels,  plays,  and  poems, 
with  which  the  a.iMs  abound?  Many 
fite  viands  r. tight  be  rejected  by 
the  epicure,  if  it  .as  a  iufFicient  caule 
for  his  condemning  of  them  as  com- 
mon and  vulgar,  that  fomething  was 
to  be  found  in  the  molt  paltry  alleys 
•under  the  fame  name.  In  reality,  true 
nature  is  as  difficult  to  be  met  with  in 
anthers,  as  the  Bayonne  ham  or  Bo- 
Jogna  faufage  is  to  be  found  in  Uie 

But  the  whole,  to  continue  the  fame 
rr.etaphor,  confifts  in  the  cookery  of 
the  auihor  j  for,  as  Mr.  Pope  tells  us, 

True  vv't  is  nature  to  advantage  dreft, 
What  oft  was  thought,   but  ne'er  fo  well 
expreft. 

The  fame  animal  which  hath  the  ho- 
nour to  have  fome  part  of  his  flem 
eaten  at  the  table  of  a  duke,  may  per- 
haps be  Degraded  in  another  part,  and 
fome  of  his  limbs  gibbeted,  as  it  were, 
in  the  vileft  (tail  in  town.  WXere 
then  lies  the  difference  between  the 
food  of  the  nobli.iiran  and  the  potter, 
if  both  ure  at  dmn<  r  on  the  fun,  <  x 
or  calf,  but  in  th<;  ie'ifoning,  the  drcf 
fing,  the  garnifl'i'  n;,  and  the 
forth!  lit- nee  the  c,;.c  provokes  and  in- 
cites the  mo  ft  languid  appetite,  and 
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the  other  turns  and  palls  that  which  is 
the  fliurpeft  avid  keenelt. 

In  like  innniv  r,  the  excellence  .of 
the  m< .  ;ainment  confir. 

in  the  fubjrcl,  than  in  the  author's 
(kill  in  well  drefiing  it  up.  How 

:  therefore  will  the  reader  be  to 
find,  that  we  have,  in  the  fo. losing 
work,  adhered  clofely  to  one  of  the 
higVft  prii'.tiples  of  the  belt  coolc 

:he  preient  age,  or  perhaps  that 
.ofHc;.  ,  hath  produced!    This 

rv.-n,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
polite  lovers  of  eat-r-.g,  btgms  ;it  fir  ft 
by  letting  pl:tii.  l'  hun- 

gry gvifits,  rifing  afrerj^irdi  by  de- 
grees, as  ihrir  iioiiKu  Tup. 
po<ed  to  decivafe,  to  the  very  q^iin- 

j  i;f  f:uce  t^nd  fpices.      :n  -like 
manner,  we  fhall  npr^lent  human  na- 
ture at  fir  It  to  the  keen  appetite  ' 
ica-'t-r,   in  that  more  p!;>in  an  1   iimple 
manrer  in  wl  :ch    it   is   found   in   the 

y,  ami  (hall  hereafter  h:ifn  and 
ragout  it  with  ail  the  hisji  French  and 
Italian  feafoning  of  ;-ff.6iation  and 
vie?  which  courts  and  cis.es  afford. 
By  ^efe  means,  we  doubt  not  bi;t  our 
reader  may  be  rendeied  defnous  to 
read  on  for  ever,  as  the  great  perfon, 
juft  abcve-mentioRp<<,  is  Hppofed  to 
•have  made  foir<e  perlbns  e'.t. 

Having  premiicd  thus  much,  we 
will  now  detain  thofc-  who  like  our 
bill  of  fr'.re,  ro  longer  from  their  diet, 
and  rtiall  proceed  direflly  to  feive  up 
the  fii  (t  courft:  of  our  hiitory,  for  thtir 
CRtertainment. 


CHAP.     II. 

A  SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  SQJUIRE 
ALLWORTH'Y,    AND    A    FULLER 

ACCOUNT       OF       MISS       BRIDGET 
ALLWORTHY    HIS    SISTER. 

IN  that  part  of  the  weftern  divifion 
of  this  kingdom,  which  is  com- 
rroniy  called  Someifetfhire,  there  lately 
lived  (r<nd  perhaps  lives  Itil!)  a  gentler- 
man  whole  name -was  Ailworthy,  and 
who  might  well  be  called  the  favou:ite 
of  both  nature  and  fortune  j  for  both 
of  thefe  feem  to  have  contended  which 
fliould  blef  h  him  mart.  In 

this    contention,    nati-:  i-m    to 

fomi-  tc  have  come  c;:  us,   as 

iii  •     1>  si     him     many     gif^s ; 

while  fortune  had  only  one  gift  in  her 

poweij 
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power;  but  in  pouring  forth  this,  (he 
was  fo  very  profufe,  that  others  per- 
haps may  think  this  (ingle  endowment 
to  h*ve  been  more  than  equivalent  to 
all  the  various  bleflings  which  he  th- 
joyed  from  nature.  From  the  former 
of  thefe  he  derived  an  agreeable  per- 
fon,  a  found  constitution,  a  (olid  un- 
deriianding,  and  a  benevolent  heart  j 
by  the  latter,  he  was  decreed  to  -the 
inheritance  of  one  of  the  largeft  eftates 
in  the  country. 

This  gentleman  had,  in  his  youth, 
married  a  very  worthy  and  beauiiful 
woman,  of  whom  lie  had  been  ex- 
tremely fond:  by  her  he  had  three 
children,  all  of  whom  died  in  their 
infancy.  He  had  likewife  had  the 
misfortune  of  burying  this  beloved 
wife  herfelf,  above  five  years  beroie 
the  time  in  which  this  hiftory  chuies  to 
fet  out.  This  lofs,  however  great, 
he  bore  like  a  man  of  fenfe  and  con- 
ftancyj  though  it  muft  be  confeft,  he 
would  often  talk  a  little  whimhcally 
on  this  head:  for  he  fometimes  faid, 
be  looked  on  himfelf  as  (till  married, 
and  confulered  his  wife  as  only  gone 
a  little  before  him,  a  journey  which 
he  fhould  moft  certainly,  fooner  or 
later,  take  after  her;  and  that  he  had 
not  the  leail  doubt  of  meeting  her 
again,  in  a  place  where  he  fhould  ne- 
ver part  with  her  more.  Seniiments 
for  which  his  fenfe  was  arraigned  by 
one  part  of  his  neighbours,  his  reli- 
gion by  a  fecond,  and  his  fincerity  by 
a  third. 

He  now  lived,  for  the  moft  part,  re- 
tired in  the  country,  with  one  filler, 
for  whom  he  had  a  very  tender  affec- 
tion. This  lady  was  now  fomewhat 
paft  the  age  of  thirty,  .  an  aera  at 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  malicious, 
the  title  of  old  maid  may,  with  no  im- 
propriety, be  afiumed.  She  was  of 
that  fpecies  of  women,  whom  you  r,a- 
ther  commend  for  good  qualities  than 
beauty,  and  who  are  generally  called 
by  their  own  fex,  very  good  fort  of 
women — as  good  a  fort  of  woman,- 
Madam,  as  you  would  wilh  to  know. 
Indeed,  fne  was  fo  f.tr  from  regretting* 
want  of  beauty,  that  (lie  never  men- 
tioned that  perfection  (if  it  can  be 
called  one)  without  contempt;  and 
would  often  thank  God  me  was  not  as 
handfome  as  Mil's  Such-3  one,  whom 
perhaps  beauty  had  Jed  iruo  errors 
which  (he  might  have  oiherwile  avoui« 


ed.  Mifs  Bridget  All  worthy  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  this  lady)  very 
rightly  conceived  the  charms  ot  per- 
fon  in  a  woman  to  be  no  better  than 
fnares  for  herfelf,  as  well  as  for 
others;  and  yet  io  difcreet  was  (lie  in 
her  conduct,  that  her  prudence  was  as 
nuich  on  the  guard,  as  it  (he  had  alt 
the  fn:'re.s  to  apprehend  which  were 
ever  laid  for  her  whole  (ex.  Indeed, 
I  have  obferved  (though  it  may  feeni 
unaccountable  to  the  reader)  that  this 
guard  of  prudence,  like  the  trained 
bands,  is  always  readied  to  goon  duty 
where  there  is  the  leaft  danger.  It  of- 
ten bafely  and  cowardly  deferts  thole 
paragons  for  whom  the  men  are  all 
wifliing,  fighing,  dyin^,  and  fpread- 
ing  every  net  in  their-power;  and  con- 
ftantly  attends  at  the  heels  of  that 
higher  order  of  women,  for  whom  the 
other  fex  have  a  more  diftant  and  aw- 
ful refpeft,  and  whom  (from  defpair, 
I  fuppoie,  of  fuccefs)  they  never  ven- 
ture to  attack. 

Reader,  I  think  proper,  before  we 
proceed  any  farther  together,  to  ac- 
quaint thee,  that  I  intend  to  cligrefs, 
through  this  whole  hiltory,  as  often  as 
I.  fee  occafion:  of  which  I  am  myfelf 
a  better  judge  than  any  pitiful  critick 
whatever.  And  here  I  muft  defire  all 
thofe  criticks  to  mind  their  own  buii- 
r.efs,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with  af- 
fairs, or  works,  which  no  ways  con- 
cern them;  for  till  they  produce  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  conftituted 
judges,  I  (hall  not  plead  to  their 
jurifdiclion. 


CHAP.    IIL 

ANT  ODD  ACCIDENT  WHICH  BEFEL 
MR..  ALLWORTHY,  AT  HIS  RE- 
TURN HOME.  THE  DECENT  BE- 
HAVIOUR OF  MRS.  DEBORAH 
WILKINS,  WITH  SOME  PROPER. 
ANIMADVERSION  SON  BASTARDS. 

IHave  told  my  reader,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy  'inherited  a  large  fortune;  that  he 
had  a  goo^i  heart,  and  no  family. 
Hence,  doubtkfs,  it  will  be  conclad- 
ed  by  many,  that  he  lived  like  an  ho- 
nelt  man,  owed  no  one  a  (hilling,  took 
nothing  but  what  was  his  own,  kept  a 
goo.i  houfe,  entertained  his  neighbour* 
with  a  hearty  welcome  at  his  table, 
B  z  and 
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and  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  i.  e.  to 
thole  who  had  rather  beg  than  work, 
by  giving  them  the  offals  from  it;  that 
he  died  immenfely  rich,  and  built  an 
hofpital. 

And  true  it  is,  that  he  did  many 
of  thefe  things}  but,  had  he  done  no- 
thing more,  I  fhould  have  left  him  to 
have  recorded  his  own  merit  on  fome 
fair  free-ftone  over  the  door  of  that 
hofpital.  Matters  of  a  much  more 
extraordinary  kind  are  to  be  the  fub- 
jeft  of  this  hiftory,  or  I  fhould  grofsly 
mifpend  my  time  in  writing  fo  volu- 
minous  a  workj  and  you,  my  faga- 
cious  friend,  might,  with  equal  profit 
and  pleafure,  travel  through  fome 
pages,  which  certain  droll  authors 
have  been  facetioufly  pleafed  to  call 
The  Hiftory  of  England. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  abfent  a 
full  quarter  of  a  year  in  London,  on 
fome  very  particular  bufinefs,  though 
I  know  not  what  it  was  j   but  judge  of 
it's  importance,  by  it's  having  detained 
him  fo  long  from  home,   whence  be 
had  not   been   abfent  a   month    at   a 
time  during  the  fpace  of  many  years. 
He  came  to  his  houfe  very  late  in  the 
evening,  and  after  a  fhort  fupper  with 
his  fifter,  retired  much  fatigued  to  his 
chamber.      Here,   having  fpent  fome 
minutes  on  his  knees,  a  cuftom  which 
he  never  broke  through   on  any   ac- 
count,  he  was  preparing  to  ftep  into 
bed,  when,  upon  opening  the  cloaths, 
to  his  great  furprize,  he  beheld  an  in- 
fant, wrapt  up  in  fome  coarie  linen, 
in  a  fweet  and  profound  fieep,  between 
his  meets.     He  flood  fome  time  loft  in 
aftonifhment    at    this    fight  j   but,   as 
good- nature  had  always  the  afcendant 
in    his    mind,  he   foon    began    to    be 
touched  with  fentiments  of  companion 
for  the  little  wretch  before  him.     He 
then   rang   his    bell,   and  ordered  an 
elderly  woman -ferv ant  to  rife  imme- 
diately and  come  to  him,  -and  in  the 
mean  time  was   fo  eager  in   contem- 
plating the  beauty  of  innocence,  ap- 
pearing  in   thofe   lively  colours   with 
•which  infancy  and  fleep  always  difplay 
it,  that  his  thoughts  were  too   much 
engaged  to  reflect  that  he  was  in  his 
Ihirt,  when  the  matron  came  in.     She 
had  indeed  given  her  mafter  fufficient 
time  to  drefs  himfelf  j  for  out  of  re- 
fpec~l  to  him,  and  regard  to  decency, 
*he  had  fpent  many  minutes  in  adjuft- 
i»g  her  hair  at  the  looking- glafs,  not- 


withftanding  all  the  hurry  in  which  flie 
had  been  fummoned  by  the  fervant, 
and  though  her  mafter,  for  aught  flic 
knew,  lay  expiring  in  an  apoplexy  or 
in  fome  other  fit. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
creature,  who  had  fo  ftrift  a  regard  to 
decency  in  her  own  perfon,  fhould  be 
mocked  at  the  leaft  deviation  from  it 
in  another :  fhe  therefore  no  fooner 
opened  the  door,  and  law  her  matter 
ftanding  by  the  bed-fide  in  his  fiiirt, 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  than  flie 
ftarted  back  in  a  moft  terrible  fright, 
and  might  perhaps  have  fwooned  away, 
had  he  not  now  recollected  his  being 
undreft,  and  put  an  end  to  her  terrors, 
by  defiring  her  to  ftay  without  the 
door,  till  he  had  thrown  fome  cloaths 
over  his  back,  and  was  become  incr- 
pable  of  fhocking  the  pure  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Deborah  Wilkins,  who,  though 
in  the  52d  year  of  her  age,  vowed  fhe 
had  never  beheld  a  man  without  his 
coat.  Sneerers  and  prophane  wits  may 
perhaps  laugh  at  her  rlrft  fright;  yet 
my  graver  reader,  when  he  confiders 
the  time  of  night,  the  fummons  from 
her  bed,  and  the  frtuation  in  which  fhe 
found  her  mafter,  will  highly  juftify 
and  applaud  her  conduct  j  unlefs  the 
prudence,  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
attend  maidens  at  that  period  of  life 
at  which  Mrs.  Deborah  had  arrived, 
fhould  a  little  leffen  his  admiration. 

When  Mrs.  Deborah  returned  into 
the  room,  and  was  acquainted  by  her 
mafter  with  the  findir.g  the  little  infant, 
her  conftei  nation  was  raiher  greater  than 
his  had  been ;  nor  could  /he  refrain  from 
crying  out,  with  great  horror  of  accent 
as  well  as  look,  *  My  good  Sir  I  what's 
'  to  be  done?'  Mr.  Allworthy  anlwer- 
ed,  fhe  muft  take  care  of  the  child  that 
evening,  and  in  the  morning  he  would 
give    order*    to    provide    it    a   nurfe. 
Yes,  Sir,'  fays  fhe,  «  and  I  nope  your 
worfhip  will  fend  out  your  warrant 
to  take  up  the  huffy  it's  mother,  (for 
fhe  muft  be  one  of  the  neighbour- 
hood) and  I  fhould  be  glaxl  to  fee  her 
committed  to  Bridewell,  and  whipped 
atthe  cart's  tail.    Indeed, f'uch  wicked 
fluts  cannot  be  too  feverely  punifhed. 
I'll   warrant  it  is  not  her   firft,   by 
her  impudence  in   laying  it  to  your 
worfhip/ — c  In    laying    it    to    me, 
Deborah  i'.anfwered  Allworthy  j  'I 
can't  think  fhe  hath  any  f'uch  i 
I  (bppofc  fltf   hath  only  taken   this 
4  method 
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*  method    to    provide  for  her   child  i  mod  excellent  place,  that  her  fcruple* 

*  and  truly   I  am  glad  (he  hath    not  gave  way  to  his  peremptory  commands  j 

*  done  worfe." — «  I  don't  know  what  and  flie  took  the  child  under  her  arms, 

*  is  worfe,'  cries  Deborah,  *  than   for  without  any  apparent  difgHll  at  the  il- 
«  fuch  wicked    ftrumpets  to  lay  their  legality  of  it's  birth  j  and,  declaring  it 
«  fins    at    honell    men's   doors  j    and  was  a  iweet  little  infant,  walked  off 
«  though    your   wormip    knows    your  with  it  to  her  own  chamber. 

«  own  innocence,  yet  the  world  is  cen-  Allworthy    here   betook   himfelf  to 

*  forious;  and  it  hath  been  many  an  thofe  pleating  (lumbers  which  a  heart 
«  honeft  man's  hap  to  pals  for  the  fa-  that  hungers  after  goodnefs  i»  apt  to 
'  ther  of  children  he  never  begot;  and  enjoy   when   thoroughly    fntisfied:    as 

<  if  your  worfhip   mould  provide   for  thefe  are    poflibly    fweeter  than   what 

<  the  child,  it  may  make  the  people  the  are    occafioned    by   any   other   hearty 
«  apter  to  believe  :  betides,  why  fhould  meal,  I  fhould  take  more  pains  to  dif- 
«  your  wormip  provide  for  what    the  play  them  to    the   reader,   if   I  knew 
«  parifh  is  obliged  to  maintain?     For  any  air  to  recommend  him  to  for  the' 
«  my  own   part,   if  it  was   an  honeft  procuring  fuch  an  appetite. 

«  man's  child,  indeed;  but  for  my  own 

*  part,    it    goes   againft    me  to    touch 

«  thefe  misbegotten  wretches,  whom  I  CHAP.     IV. 
'  don't  look  upon  as  my  fellow-crea- 

*  tures.      Faugh,   how  it   ftinks !    It  THE    RE-ADER'S    NECK    BROUGHT 
«  doth  rot  fmell   like  a  chriftian.     If  INTO    DANGER    BY    A  DESCRIP- 
<  I  might  be  fo  bold  as  to  give  my  TION;    HIS    ESCAPE;    AND    THE 
«  advice,  I  would   have   it  put  in   a  GREAT  CONDESCENSION  OF  MISS 
«  baiket,   and   fent  out    and    laid    at  BRIDGET  ALLWORTHY. 

«  the    churchwarden's   door.     It  is  a 

«  good  night,  only  a  little  rainy  and  fT^HE  Gothickftile  of  building  could 

*  windy  ;  and  if  it  was  well  wrapped  JL     produce  nothing  nobler  than  Mr. 

*  up,  and  put  in  a  warm  bafket,  it  is  Allwoithy's  houfe.     There  was  an  air 
'   two   to    one  but  it    lives,    till    it  is  of  grandeur  in  it,  that  tfruck  you  with 
«  found    in    the  morning.     But   if  it  awe,  and  rivalled  the  beauties  of  the 

*  mould  not,  we  have  difcharged  our  beft  Grecian  architecture}  and  it  was 
4  duty   in  taking   proper  care  of   itj  as   commodious   within,  as  venerable 
«  and    it    is   perhaps   better   for   fuch  without. 

'  creatures  to  die  in    a  ftate  of  inno-  It  ftood  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  a 

*  cence,  than  to  grow  up  and  imitate  hill,    but  nearer  the  bottom  than  the 
'  their    mothers;   for    nothing    better  top  of  it,  fo   as  to  be  /fathered  from 
«  can  \>t  expected  of  them.'  the  north-eaft  by  a  grove  of  old  oaks, 

There  were  fome  ftrokes  in  this  which  rofe  above  in  a  gradual  afcent 
fpeech  which,  perhaps,  would  have  of-  of  near  half  a  mile,  and  yet  high 
fended  Mr.  Aliworthy,  had  he  ftriclly  enough  to  enjoy,  a  moft  charming  pro- 
attended  to  it;  but  he  had  now  got  fpecl  of  the  valley  beneath, 
one  of  his  fingers  into  the  'infant's  In  the  midft  of  the  grove  was  a  fine 
hand,  which,  by  it's  gentle  preflure,  lawn,  floping  down  tov/ards  the  houie, 
feeming  to  implore  his  afliftance,  had  near  the  fummit  of  which  rofe  a  plen- 
certainiy  out- pleaded  the  eloquence  of  tiful  fpring,  gufliing  out  of  a  rock 
Mrs.  Deborah,  had  it  been  ten  times  covered  with  firs,  and  forming  a  con- 
greater  than  it  was.  He  now  gave  ftant  cafcade  of  about  thirty  foot,  not 
Mrs.  Deborah  pofitive  or  ^rs  to  take  carried  down  a  regular  flight  of  fteps, 
the  child  to  her  ov,-n  bed,  ctnd  to  call  but  tumbling  in  a  natural  fail  over  the 
up  a  maid  fervant,  to  provide  it  pap  broken  and  molly  ftones,  till  it  came 
and  other  things  agsintt  it  waked.  He  to  the  bottom  of  the  rockj  then  run- 
likewife  ordered  that  proper  cloaths  ning  off  in  a  pebbly  channel,  that  with 
Ihould  be  procured  for  it  early  in  the  many  leffer  falls  winded  along,  till  it 
morning,  and  that  it  mould  be  brought  fell  into  a  lake  af  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
to  himlelf  as  foon  as  he  was  (taring,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
Such  was  the  discernment  of  Mrs.  houfe  on  the  ibuth  fide,  and  which  was 
Wilkins,  and  fuch  the  refpecl  (he  bore  feen  from  every  room  in  the  front. 
her  mailer,  under  whom  (he  enjoyed  a  Out  of  this  lake,  which  filled  the  cen- 
tre 
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tre  of  a  beautiful  plain,  embelliflied 
•with  groupes  of  beeches  and  elms,  and 
led  with  Iheep,  ifl\jed  a  river,  that  for 
ieveral  miles  was  feen  to  meander 
through  an  amazing  variety  of  mea- 
dows and  woods,  till  it  emptied  itfclf 
into  the  fen;  with  a  large  arm  of  which, 
and  an  Kland  beyond  it,  the  profpe«!:t 
was  clofed. 

On  the  right  of  this  valley  opened 
another  of  lefs  extent,  adorned  with 
fevera),  villages,  and  terminated  by  one 
of  the  towers  cf  an  old  ruined  abbey, 
grown  over  with  ivy,  and  part  of  the 
front,  which  remained  ftill  entire. 

The  left  hand  fcene  prefented  the 
view  of  a  fine  park,  compofed  of  very 
unequal  ground,  and  agreeably  varied 
with  all  the  diveihty  that  hills,  lawns, 
wood,  and  water,  laid  out  with  ad- 
mirable tafte,  but  owing  lefs  to  art 
than  -nature,  could  give.  Beyond  this 
the  country  gradually  rofe  into  a  ridge 
of  wild  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
were  above  the  clouds. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and 
the  morning  was  remarkably  ferene, 
when  Mr.  Allworthy  walked  forth  on 
the  terrace,  where  the  dawn  opened 
every  minute  that  lovely  profpect  we 
have  before  defcribed,  to  his  eye.  And 
now  having  lent  foith  ftreams  of  light, 
which  afcended  the  blue  firmament  be- 
fore him-,  as  harbingers  preceding  his 
pomp,  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  majetty 
up  rofe  the  fun  ;  than  which  one  object 
alone  in  this  lower  creation  could  be 
more  glorious,  and  that  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy hirufelf  prefented j  a  human  being 
replete  with  benevolence,  meditating 
in  what  manner  he  might  render  him- 
felf  moft  acceptable  to  his  Creator,  by 
doing  moft  good  to  his  creatures. 

Reader,  take  care;  I  have  unnd- 
vifedly  led  thee  to  the  top  of  as  high  a 
hill  as  Mr.  All  worthy's,  and  how  to  get 
thee  down  without  breaking  thy  neck, 
I  do  not  well  know.  However,  let  us 
e'en  venture  to  flide  down  together; 
for  Mifs  Bridget  rings  her  bell,  and 
Mr.  Allworthy  is  fummoned  to  hrcak- 
faft,  where  1  mult  attend,  and,  if  you 
plcaie,  mall  be  glad  of  your  company. 

The  ufual  compliments  having  patted 
between  Mr.  Allworthy  and  Mifs 
Bridget,  and  the  tea  hi- ing  poured  out, 
he  fummoned  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  told 
his  filter  he  had  a  prefcnt  for  her;  for 
which  fhe  thanked  him,  imagining,  I 
it  had  been  a  gowna  or  ioiue 


ornament  for  Ivr  pcrfon.  Indeed,  f<e 
very  c  '  ner  Inch  p;  < 

file,  in  complaifance  to  him.  (pent  much 
time-  in  adr  )  com- 

plaifance  to  !  im,  luvaufe  (lie  always 
cx]>>di  the  ore-it'-lt  run  tempt  lor  dref», 
and  for  thoic  ladies  who  mad,:  it  their 
foidy. 

But  if  fuch  was  her  expectation,  how 
was  flie  difappointed  when  Mrs.  VVil- 
kins,  according  to  the  order  fhe  had  re- 
ceived from  her  matter,  produced  the 
little  infant !  Great  furpnzes,  as  hath 
been  obferved,  are  apt  to  be  filent;  and 
fo  was  Mifs  Bridget,  till  her  brother 
began,  and  told  her  the  whole  Itory  j 
which,  as  the  reader  knows  it  already, 
we  fnall  not  repeat. 

Mifs  Bridget  had  always  expreft  fo 
great  a  regard  for  what  the  ladies  are 
pleafed  to  call  virtue,  and  had  hc-rfelf1 
maintained  fuch  a  fevcrity  of  character, 
that  it  was  expected,  efpecially  by  Wil- 
kins,  that  (lie  would  have  vented  much 
bitterntfs  on  this  occafion,  and  would 
have  voted  for  fending  the  child,  as  a 
kind  of  noxious  animal,  immediately 
out  of  tiie  houie;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
fiie  rather  took  the  good-natured  fide 
of  the  qneUion,  intimated  fame  com- 
panion for  the  helplefs  little  creature, 
and  comii>cnJed  her  brother's  chanty 
in  what  he  had  done. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  account  for 
this  behaviour  from  her  condefcenfion 
to  Mr.  Aiiworthy,  when  we  have  in-' 
formed  him,  that  the  good  man  had 
ended  his  narrative  with  owning  are-' 
foluiion  to  take  care  of  the  child,  and' 
to  breed  him  up  as  his  own;  for,  to 
acknowledge  the  truth,  me  was  always 
ready  to  oblige  .her  brother,  and  very 
feldom,  if  ever,  contradicted  his  fen- 
timents;  me  wou'd  indeed  fometimes 
make  a  few  obfcrv.v.ior.s,  as,  that  men 
were  headftrong  and  muft  have  their 
own  way,  and  would  with  ftie  had  been 
bleft  with  P;  nt  fortune;  but 

thefe  were  nlw:;ys  vented  in  a  low  voice, 
and  at  die  moft  amounted  only  to  what 
is  rn':1 

However,  whr.t  (he  witheld  from  the 
infant,  flic  -vith  the  utmoit 

jMoi'iu'i  nf!s  v.r.  :;-,c  |..>or  unknown  mo- 
ther, whom  (lit-  -  liicd  an  impuduit 
(lut,  a  wanton  hui'\  ,  an  audacious  har- 
loi,  a  wicked  j.ide.  a  vile  Unimpet!  with 
every  «  ja:u;n  with  vh.cli  the 

tongue  of    \  o    lafh 

Aho  bring  a  difgiatc  on  ti> 

A  con- 
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A  confultation  was  now  entered  into, 
Jiow  to  proceed  in  order  to  ciiilovcr  the 
mother.  A  icrutiny  was  firft  made 
into  the  characters  of  the  female  fer- 
vants  of  the  houfr,  who  werr  all  ac- 
quitted by  Mrs  Wilkins,  and  with 
apparent  merit;  for  (he  had  collected 
them  herfelf, -and  perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult,  to  find  fuch  another  let  cf 
.fcarec.ows. 

The  next  ftep  was  toexamineamong 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pyriin  ;  and  this 
v/as  ret,:'-  >!  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who 
was  to  enquire  wi'.h  al!  imaginable  di- 
!  to  make  her  iv^oit  in  the 
aitei  11.  on. 

Matters  being  thus  fettled,  Mr.  All- 
woithy  withdrew  to  his  liudy,  as  was 
his  cuftcm,  ami  left  the  child  to  his 
fjfter,  who,  at  his  deiire,  had  .under- 
taken the  care  of  it. 


CHAP.     V. 

CONTAINING  A  FEW  COMMON  MAT- 
TERS, WITH  A  VERY  UNCOM- 
MON OBSERVATION  UPON  THEM. 

WHEN  her  mafter  was  departed, 
Mis.  Deborah  Hood  fjlent,  ex- 
pecting her  cue  from  Mils  Bridget  j 
for  as  to  what  had  pa  (Ted  before  her 
mafter,  the  prudent  houif  keeper  by  no 
means  relied  upon  it.  as  (he  had  often 
known  the  fentMnents  of  the  lady,  in 
her  brother's  abfence,  to  differ  greatly 
from  thole  which  flie  had  rxprelied  in 
his  prefcnce.  Mils  Bridget  did  not, 
however,  fuffer  her  to  continue  long 
in  this  doubtful  fituationj  for  having 
looked  fome  time  earnestly  at  the  child, 
as  it  lay  afleep  in  the  hp  of  Mrs.  De- 
borah, the  good  lady  could  not  for- 
bear giving  it  a  hearty  kifs,  at  the 
fame  time  declaring  herfelf  wonder- 
fully pleafed  with  it's  beauty  and  in- 
nocence. Mrs  Deborah  no  ibonerob- 
ierved  this,  than '{lie  fell  to  fqueezing 
and  kitting  with  as  great  raptures  as 
ibmetiines  infpire  the  iage  d^me  of 
forty  and  five  towards  a  youthful  and 
vigorous  bridegroom)  crying  out  in  a 
fhrill  voice,  '  O  the  dear  Imie  crea- 
«  ture,  the  dear,  fweet,  pretty  crea- 
'  ture!  Well,  I  vow,  it  is  as  fine  a 
'  boy  as  ever  was  feen!' 
\  Theie  exclamations  continued,  till 
they  ut  re  interrupted  by  the  lady,  who 
•o,v  proceeded  to  execute  the 


(ion  given  her  by  her  brother,  and 
gave  orders  for  providing  all  necefTaries 
for  the  child,  appointing  a  very  good 
room  in  the  huuic  for  his  nurfery. 
Her  orders  were  indeed  fo  liberal,  that, 
had  it  been  a  chiM  of  her  own,  (he 
could  not  have  exceeded  them:  but,  left 
the  virtuous  reader  may  condemn  her 
for  (hewing  too  g-tat  reg.rd  to  a  bafbr- 
born  inf.nt,  to  which  all  chanty  is 
condemned  by  law  as  irreligious,  wp 
think  proper  to  obferve,  that  (he  con- 
cluded the  whole  wi  h  fayirg,  fmce 
it  \VP.S  her  brother's  •jvhim  to  adopt 
the  little  brat,  ihe.fuppofed  little  ma- 
iler mult  be  treated  with  great  ten- 
dernels:  for  her  part,  (he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice  ;  but  that  (he  knew  too 
much  of  the  obftinacy  of  mankin  i  to 
oppofe  any  of  their  ridiculous  hu- 
mours. 

With  reflections  of  this  nature  Ihe 
ufually,  as  has  been  hinted,  accom- 
panied every  aft  of  compliance  with 
her  brother's  inclinations}  and  furely 
nothing  could  more  contribute  to 
heighten  the  merit  of  this  compliance, 
than  a  declaranen  that  (he.  knew,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  folly  and  unreafon- 
ableneis  of  tho*e  inclinations  to  which 
(he  (ubmitted.  Tacit  obedience  im- 
plies no  force  upon  the  will;  and,  con- 
fequentiy,  may  be  eafily,  ai  d  without 
any  pains,  preferved:  but  when  a 
wife,  a  child,  a  relation,  or  a  friend, 
pei  forms  what  we  deiire,  with  grumb- 
ling and  reluctance,  with  expreflions 
of  diilikt-  and  difiatisfaclion,  the  ma- 
niftft  difficulty  which  they  undergo, 
inuft  greatly  enhance  the  obligation. 

As  this  is  one  of  thofe  deep  obfer- 
vations  which  v  M-y  few  readers  can  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  making  them- 
feUes,  I  have  thought  proper  to  lend 
them  my  afliftancej  but  this  is  a  fa- 
vour rarely  to  be  expected  in  the  courfe 
of  my  work.  Indeed,  I  (halMeldom 
or  never  fo  indulge  him,  uniefs  in  fuch 
inftances  as  this,  where  nothing  but 
the  ihfpirattorj  with  which  we  writers 
are  gitted,  can  poflibly  enable  any  one 
to  make  the  difcovery. 


CHAP.     VI. 

MRS.     DEBORAH     IS      INTRODUCED 

INTO       THE       PARISH,      WITH       A 

SIMILE.    A  SHOR.T   ACCOUNT  OF 

JENNY 
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JENNY  JONES,  WITH  THE  DIF- 
FICULTIES AND  DISCOURAGE- 
MENTS WHICH  MAY  ATTEND 
YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE  PURSUIT 
OF  LEARNING. 

MRS.  Deborah,  having  difjiofed  of 
the  child  according  to  the  will 
'of  her  mafter,  now  prepared  to  vifit 
thofe  habitations  which  were  fuppofed 
to  conceal  it's  mother. 

Not  otherwife  than  when  a  kite,  tre- 
mendous bird,  is  beheld  by  the  feather- 
ed generation  foaring  aloft,  and  hover- 
ing over  their  heads  j  the  amorous  dove, 
and  every  innocent  little  bird,  fpread 
wide  the  alarm,  and  fly  trembling  to 
their  hiding-places:  he  proudly  beats 
the  air,  confcious  of  his  dignity,  and 
meditates  intended  milchief. 

'So  when  the  approach  of  Mrs.  De- 
borah was  proclaimed  through  the 
Jlreet,  all  the  inhabitants  ran  trem- 
bling into  their  houfes,  each  matron 
dreading  left  the  vifit  fliould  fall  to  her 
lot.  She  with  ftately  fteps  proudly 
advances  over  the  field,  aloft  fhe  bears 
'|jer  towering  head,  filled  with  conceit 
of  her  own  pre-eminence,  and  fchemes 
tp  effecl:  her  intended  diicovery. 

The  fagacious  reader  will  not,  from 
this  fimile,  imagine  thefe  poor  people 
had  any  apprehenfion  of  the  defign 
wiih  which  Mrs.  WiiJcins  was  now 
coming  toward  them  j  but  as  the  great 
beauty  of  the  fimile  may  poffibly  fleep 
thefe  hundred  years,  till  fome  future 
commentator  (hall  take  this  work  in 
Jiand,  I  think  proper  to  lend  the  reader 
a  little  affiltance  in  this  place. 

It  is  my  intention  therefore  to  figni- 
fy  that,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  kite  to 
Devour  little  birds,  fo  it  is  the  nature 
of  fuch  peribns  as  Mrs.  Wilkins,  to 
jni'ult  and  tyrannize  over  little  people  ; 
fhis  being  indeed  the  means  which  they 
pfe  to  recpmpenfe  to  themselves  their 
extreme  ferviiity  and  condefcenfion  to 
their  fuperiorsj  for  nothing  can  be 
more  reafonable,  than  that  flaves  and 
flatterers  fliotild  exa£l  the  fame  taxes 
on  all  below  them,  which  they  them- 
fdves  pay  to  all  above  them. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Deborah  had  occa- 
iion  to  exert  any.  extraordinary  conde- 
fcenfion to  Mr?.  Bridget,  and  by  that 
means  had  a  little  foured  her  natural 
clifpofltion,  it  was  ufual  v/ith  her  to 
walk  forth  among  thefe  people?  in  or- 
(!(.T  to  refine  her  temper,  by  venting, 


and,  as  it  were,  purging  off  all  ill 
humoursj  on  which  account,  Hie  wa« 
by  no  means  a  welcome  vilitant:  to 
fay  the  truth,  (he  was  univerfally 
hated  and  dreaded  by  them  all. 

On  her  arrival  in  this  place,  (he 
went  immediately  to  the  habitation  of 
"an  elderly  matron,  to  whom,  as  thi* 
matron  had  the  good  fortune  to  refem- 
ble  herfelf  in  the  comelinefs  of  her 
perfon,  as  well  as  in  her  age,  me  had 
generally  been  more  favourable  than 
to  any  of  the  reft.  To  this  woman  (he 
imparted  what  had  happened,  and  the 
defign  upon  which  flu:  war,  come  thither 
that  morning.  Thefe  two  began  pre- 
iently  to  icrutinize  the  characters  of 
the  feveral  young  girls,  who  lived  in. 
any  of  thofe  houfes,  and  at  laft  fixed 
the  fhongeft  fufpicion  on  one  Jenny 
Jones,  who  they  both  agreed  was  the 
likelieft  perfon  to  have  committed  this 
faft. 

This  Jenny  Jones  was  no  very 
comely  girl,  either  in  her  face  or  per- 
fjn;  but  nature  had  fomewhat  cotn- 
penfated  the  want  of  beauty  with  what 
is  generally  more  efteemed  by  thofe  la- 
dies, whofe  judgment  is  arrived  at 
years  of  perfect  maturity}  for  (he  had 
given  her  a  very  uncommon  fhare  of 
underftanding.  This  gift  Jenny  had 
a  good  deal  improved  by  erudition. 
She  had  lived  feveral  years  a  fervant 
with  a  fchooViiafter,  wno  difcovering 
a  great  quicknefs  of  parts  in  the  girl, 
and  an  extraordinnry  defire  of  learn- 
ing* (f°r  every  leifure  hour  me  was 
always  found  reading  in  the  books  of 
the  fcholars)  had  the  good  nature,  or 
folly,  which  the  reader  pleafes  to  call 
it,  to  inllrucl  her  fo  far,  that  (he  ob- 
tained a  very  competent  ikill  in  the  La- 
tin language,  and  was,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  fcholar  as  moll  of  the  young 
Wen  of  quality  of  the  age.  This  ad- 
vantage, however,  like  mod  others  of 
an  extraordinary  kind,  was  attendee} 
with  fome  final!  inconveniences:  for 
as  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
young  woman  fo  well  accomplished, 
fliould  have  little  relifh  for  the  fociety 
of  thofe  whom  fortune  had  made  hey 
equals,  but  whom  education  had  ren- 
dered fo  mych  her  inferiors}  fo  it  is 
matter  of  np  greater  attonifhment,  that 
this  fuperiority  in  Jenny,  together  with 
that  behaviour  which  is  it's  certain  con- 
fequence,  fhould  produce  among  the 
Others  fome  little  envy  and  ill-wiU 

towards 
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towards  Her;  and  thefe  had,  perhaps, 
fecret'y  burnt  in  the  hofoms  or  her 
neighbours,  ever  fince  her  return  from 
her  fervice. 

Their  envy  did  not,  however,  dif- 
play  itfelf  oprnly,  till  poor  Jenny,  to 
the  furprize  of  every  body,  and  to  the 
vexation  of  all  the  young  women  in 
'thefe  parts,  had  publiokly  (hone  forth 
on  a  Sunday  in  a  new  iilk  gown,  with 
a  laced  cap,  and  other  proper  appen- 
dages to  thefe. 

The  flame,  which  had  before  lain 
in  embryo,  now  burft  forth.  Jenny 
had,  by  her  learning,  increafed  her 
own  pride,  which  none  of  her  neigh- 
bours were  kind  enough  to  feed  with 
the  honour  fhe  feemed  to  demand  j  and 
now,  inftead  of  refpeft  and  adoration, 
flie  gained  nothing  but  hatred  and 
abufe  by  her  finery.  The  whole  parifli 
declared  fhe  could  not  come  honeftly 
by  fuch  things}  and  parents,  inftead 
of  wi  fhing  their  daughters  the  fame, 
felicitated  themfelves^that  their  chil- 
dren had  them  not. 

Hence  perhaps  it  was,  that  the  good 
woman  firlt  mentioned  the  name  of  this 
poor  girl  to  Mrs.  Wilkinsj  but  there 
was  another  circumftance  that  con- 
finned  the  latter  in  her  fufpicion:  for 
Jenny  had  lately  been  often  at  Mr. 
Aliworthy's  houfe.  She  had  officiated 
as  nurfe  to  Mifs  Bridget,  in  a  violent 
fit  of  illnefs,  and  had  fat  up  many 
nights  with  that  lady;  hefides  which, 
fhe  had  been  feen  there  the  very  day 
before  Mr.  Allworthy's  return,  by 
Mrs.  Wilkins  herfelf,  though  that  fa- 
gacious  perfon  had  not  at  fiift  con- 
ceived any  fufpicion  of  her  on  that  ac- 
count: for,  as  (he  herfelf  faid,  (lie  had 
always  efteemed  Jenny  as  a  very  fober 
girl,  (though  indeed  (he  knew  very 
little  of  her)  and  had  rather  infpe&ed 
fome  of  thofe  war. ton  trollops,  who 
gave  themfelves  airs,  becaufe,  forfooth, 
they  thought  themfelves  handfome. 

Jenny  was  now  fummoned  to  appear 
in  perfon  before  Mrs.  Deborah,  which 
fhe  immediately  didj  when  Mrs.  De- 
borah, putting  on  the  gravity  of  a 
judge,  with  iomewhat  more  than  his 
aufterity,  began  an  oration  with  the 
words  '  You  audacious  (trumpet  P  in 
which  fhe  proceeded  rather  to  pafs  fen- 
tence  on  the  prifoner  than  to  accufe  her. 

Though  Mrs.  Deborah  was  fully 
fatisfied  of  the  guilt  of  Jenny,  from 
the  reafona  above  fhewn,  it  is  pofBble 


Mr.  Allworthy  might  have  required 
fome  ttronger  evidence  to  have  con- 
vifted  her;  but  fhe  faved  her  accufer* 
any  fuch  trouble,  by  freely  confefling 
the  whole  fa£t  with  which  fhe  was 
charged. 

This  confeflion,  though  delivered 
rather  in  terms  of  contrition,  as  it  ap- 
peared, did  not  at  all  mollify  Mrs. 
Deborah,  who  now  pronounced  a  fe- 
cond  judgment  againft  her,  in  more 
opprobrious  language  than  before:  nor 
had  it  any  better  fuccels  with  the  by- 
ftandtrs,  who  were  now  grown  very 
numerous.  Many  of  them  cried  our, 
they  thought  what  Madam's  filk  gown 
would  end  in;  others  fpoke  farcafti- 
cally  of  her  learning.  Not  a  fingle 
female  was  prefent,  but  found  fome 
means  of  exprefling  her  abhorrence  of 
poor  Jenny,  who  bore  all  very  patient- 
ly, except  the  malice  of  one  woman, 
who  reflected  upon  her  perfon,  and, 
toffing  up  her  noie,  faid  the  man  mult 
hsve  a  good  ftomach  who  would  give 
filk  gowns  for  fuch  fort  of  trumpery. 
Jenny'  replied  to  this  with  a  bitternefs 
which  might  have  furprized  a  judicious 
perfon,  who  had  obferved  the  tranquil- 
lity with  which  fhe  bore  nil  the  affronts 
to  her  chattity:  but  her  patience  was, 
perhaps,  tired  out;  for  this  is  a  virtue 
which  is  very  apt  to  be  fatigued  by 
exercife. 

Mrs.  Deborah  having  fucceeded  be- 
yond her  hopes  in  her  enquiry,  re- 
turned with  much  triumph;  and,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  made  a  faithful  report 
to  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  was  much  fur- 
prized  at  the  relation;  for  he  had  heard 
of  the  extraordinary  parts  and  im- 
provements of  this  girl,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  have  given  in  marriage,  to- 
gether with  a-fmall  living,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring curate.  His  concern,  there- 
fore, en  this  occailon,  was  at  Jeaft 
equal  to  the  fatisfa&ion  which  appear-* 
ed  in  Mrs.  Deborah,  and  to  many 
readers  may  feem  much  more  reafcn- 
able. 

Mrs.  Bridget  blefied  herfelf,  and 
faid,  for  her  part,  fhe  fhould  never 
hereafter  entertain  a  good  opinion  of 
any  woman.  For  Jenny  before  this 
had  the  happinefs  of  being  much  ia 
her  good  graces. 

The  prudent  housekeeper  was  again 
difpatched  to  bring  the  unhappy  cul- 
prit before  Mr.  Allworthy,  in  order, 
»et,   as  it  \vas  hoped   by  fome,   and 
C  expefted 


16 
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expected  by  all,  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe 
of  correction;  but  to  receive  whole- 
ibme  admonition  and  reproof,  which 
thofe  who  relifli  that  kind  of  inftruc- 
tive  writing  may  perufe  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP.     VII. 

CONTAINING  SUCH  GRAVE  MAT- 
TER, THAT  THE  READER  CAN- 
WOT  LAUGH  ONCE  THRO  UGH  THE 
WHOLE  CHAPTER,  UNLESS  PER- 
ADVENTURE  HE  SHOULD  LAUGH 
AT  THE  AUTHOR. 


WHEN  Jenny  appeared,  Mr. 
Allworthy  took  her  into  his 
ftudy,  and  (poke  to  her  as  follows: 
'  You  know,  child,  it  is  in  my 
power,  as  a  magiflrate,  to  punim 
you  very  rigoroufly,  for  what  you 
have  done;  and  you  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  more  apt  to  fear  I  fliould  exe- 
cute that  power,  becaufe  you  have, 
in  a  manner,  laid  your  fins  at  my 
door. 

'  But  perhaps  this  is  one  reafon 
which  hath  determined  me  to  aft  in  a 
milder  manner  with  you:  for,  as  no 
private  refentment  mould  ever  in- 
fluence a  magiftrate,  I  will  be  fo  far 
from  confidering  your  having  de- 
pofited  the  infant  in  my  houfe  as  an 
"aggravation  of  your  offence,  that  I 
will  fuppofe,  in  your  favour,  this 
to  have  proceeded  from  a  natural  af- 
fe&ion  to  your  child}  fince  you 
might  have  fome  hopes  to  fee  it  thus 
better  provided  for,  than  was  in  the 
power  of  yourftlf,  or  it's  wicked  fa- 
ther, to  provide  for  it.  I  mould  in- 
deed have  been  highly  offended  with 
you,  had  you  expofed  the  little  wretch 
in  the  manner  of  fome  inhuman 
mothers,  who  feem  no  lefs  to  have 
abandoned  their  humanity,  than  to 
have  parted  with  their  chaftity.  It 
is  the  other  part  of  your  offence, 
therefore,  upon  which  I  intend  to 
admonifli  you;  I  mean,  the  violation 
of  your  chaftity;  a  crime,  however 
lightly  it  may  be  treated  by  debauch- 
ed perfons,  very  heinous  in  itfelf, 
and  very  dreadful  in  it's  confequen- 
ces. 

'  The  heinous  nature  of  this  offence 
mil  ft  be  fuffi' ientiy  apparent  to  every 
Chriftian,  inafmuch  as  it  it  commit- 
ted in  defiance  of  die. laws  of  our  re- 


'  ligion,  and  of  the  exprefs  com- 
'  minds  of  Him  who  founded  that  ie» 
'  ligion. 

*  And    here   it's  confequences   may 

*  well  be  argued  to  be    dreadful  j  for 
4  what  can  be  more  fo,  than    to   incur 
'  the  Divine  dil'pleafure,  by  the  breach 
'  of  the  Divine  commands;  and   that 
'  in    an    inftance,    againft    which    the 
'  higheft  vengeance  is  fpecifically  de- 

*  nounced? 

'  But  thefe  things,  though  too  lit- 
'  tie,  I  am  afraid,  regarded,  are  fo 

*  plain,  that   mankind,   however  they 
'  may  want  to  be  reminded,  can  never 
'  need  information  on   this  head.     A 
4  hint,  therefore,  to  awaken  your  fenfe 

*  of  this   matter,  mall    fuffice;    for   I 
'  would  infpire  you  with  repentance, 
'  and  not  drive  you  todefperation. 

*  There  are  other  confequences,  not 
«  indeed   fo  dreadful,  or  replete  with 
'  horror,  as  this;  and  yet  fuch  as,  if 

*  attentively    confidered,      muft,     one 
'  would  think,  deter  all,  of  your  fex 
'  at  leaft,  from  the  commifTion  of  this 
'  crime. 

*  For  by  it  you  are  rendered  infa- 
'  mous,    and    driven,    like   lepers   of 
<  old,  out  of  fociety;  at  leaft  from  the 
'  fociety  of  all  but  wicked  and  repro- 
'  bateperibns;  for  no  others  will  aflb- 

*  ciate  with  you. 

'  If  you  have  fortunes,  you  are 
'  hereby  rendered  incapable  of  enjoy- 
'  ing  them;  if  you  have  none,  you 

*  aredifabled  from  acquiring  any,  nay 
'  almoftof  procuring  your  lultenance: 
'  for  no  perfons   of  character  will  re- 
'  ceive  you  into  their  houfes.     Thus 
'  you  are  often  driven  by  neceflity  it- 
'  felf  into  a  ftate  of  fhame  and  mifery, 
'  which  unavoidably  ends  in  the  de- 
'  ftruclion  of  both  body  and  foul. 

*  Can  any  pleafure  compenfate  thefe 
'  evils?  can  any  temptation   have  fo- 

*  phiftry   and  delufion   ftrong   enough 
'  to  perfuade  you  to  fo  fimple  a  bar- 
'  gain?  or  can  any  carnal  appetite  fo 
'  over- power  your  reafon,  or  ib  totally 
'  lay  it  afleep,  as  to  prevent  your  fly- 

*  ing  with   affright  and  terror  from  a 
'  crime  which  carries  fuch  punifliment 
'  always  with  it? 

'  How  bafe  and  mean  muft  that  wo- 
'  man  be,  how  void  of  that  dignity  of 
'  mind,  and  decent  pride,  without 
'  which  we  are  not  worthy  of  the  name 
'  of  human  creatures,  who  can  bear  to 
«  level  herfelf  with  the  lovveft  ammal, 

<  and 
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ana*  to  facrifice  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  her,  all  her  heavenly  part,  to 
an  appetite  which  Ihe  hath  in  common 
with  the  vilcft  branch  of  the  creation! 
For  no  woman,  Cure,  will  plead  the 
paffion  of  love  for  an  excule:  this 
would  be  to  own  herfelf  the  mere 
tool  and  bubble  of  the  man.  Love, 
however  barbaroufly  we  may  corrupt 
and  pervert  it's  meaning,  as  it  is  a 
laudable,  is  a  rational  paflion,  and 
can  never  be  violent,  but  when  re- 
c;procal;  for  thougii  the  Scripture 
bids  us  love  our  enemies,  it  means 
not  with  that  fervent  love  which 
we  naturally  bear  towards  our 
friends;  much  lefs  that  we  ftiouid 
facrificeto  them  our  lives,  and,  what 
ought  to  be  dearer  to  us,  our  inno- 
cence. Now  in  what  light  but  that 
of  an  enemy,  can  a  reasonable  wo- 
man regard  the  man  who  folicits 
her  to  entail  on  herfelf  all  the  mi- 
fery  I  have  above  defcribed,  and  who 
would  purchafe  to  hiir.felf  a  fhort, 
trivial,  contemptible  pleafure,  fo 
greatly  at  her  expence!  For,  by  the 
laws  of  cuitom,  the  whole  (hame, 
with  all  it's  dreadful  confequences, 
falls  entirely  upon  her.  Can  love, 
which  always  feeks  the  good  of  it's 
objec~l,  attempt  to  betray  a  woman 
into  a  bargain  where  (lie  is  fo  greatly 
to  be  the  lofer?  If  luch  corrupter, 
therefore,  fhouid  have  the  impudence 
to  pretend  a  real  affection  for  her, 
ought  not  the  woman  to  regard  him, 
not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  the  wo:  ft 
of  all  enemies j  a  falfe,  deligning, 
treacherous,  pretended  friend,  who 
intends  not  only  to  debauch  her  bo- 
dy, but  her  undemanding  at  the 
fame  time?' 

Here  Jenny  exprefling  great  concern, 
Allworthy  paufed  a  moment,  and  then 
proceeded:  *  I  have  talked  thus  to 
you,  child,  not  to  infult  you  for 
what  is  pall  and  irrevocable,  but  to 
caution  and  ftrengthen  you  for  the 
future.  Nor  mould  I  have  taken  this 
trouble,  but  from  fome  opinion  of 
your  good  fenfe,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  flip  you  have  made;  and  from 
fome  hopes  of  your  hearty  repen- 
tance, which  are  founded  on  the 
opennefs  and  fmcerity  of  your  con- 
fefiion.  If  thefe  do  not  deceive  me, 
I  will  take  care  to  convey,  you  from 
this  fcene  of  your  {hame,  where  you 
/hall,  by  being  unknown,  avoid  the 


puniftiment  which,  as  I  have  laid,  is 
allotted  to  your  crime  in  this  worldj 
and  1  hope,  by  repentance,  you  will 
avoid  the  much  heavier  lentence  de-» 
nounced  againft  it  in  the  other.  Be 
a  good  girl  the  reft  of  your  days,  and 
want  fhall  be  no  motive  to  your  go- 
ing aftray:  and,  believe  me,  there  i* 
more  pleafure,  even  in  this  world, 
in  an  innocent  and  virtuous  life, 
than  in  one  debauched  and  vicious. 
'  As  to  your  child,  let  no  thought* 
concerning  it,  moleft  you;  I  will 
provide  for  it  in  a  better  manner  than 
you  can  ever  hope.  And  now  no- 
thing remains,  but  that  you  in- 
form me  who  was  the  wicked  maa 
that  feduced  you;  for  my  anger 
againft  him  will  be  much  greater 
than  you  have  experienced  on  this 
occafion.' 

Jenny  now  firft  'lifted  her  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  with  a  modeft  look, 
and  decent  voice,  thus  began. 

*  To  know  you,  Sir,  and  not  love  your 
goodnefs,  would  be  an  argument  o£ 
total  want  of  fenfe  or  goodnefs  in, 
any  one.  In  me  it  would  amount  to 
the  higheft  ingratitude,  not  to  feel, 
in  the  moft  feniible  manner,  the  great 
degree  of  goodnefs  you  have  been 
pleafed  to  exert  on  this  occafion.  As 
to  my  concern  for  what  is  paft,  I 
know  you  will  fpare  my  blu/hes  the 
repetition.  My  future  conduct  will 
much  better  declare  my  ientirnents, 
than  any  profeffions  I  can  now  make. 
I  beg  leave  to  affure  you,  Sir,  that 
I  take  your  advice  much  kinder,  thau 
your  generous  offer  with  which  you 
concluded  it.  For,  as  you  are  pleafed 
to  fay,  Sir,  it  is  an  ififtance  of  your 
opinion  of  my  underftanding  * 
Here  her  tears  flowing  apace,  me  Hop- 
ped a  few  moments,  and  then  proceed- 
ed thus:  «  Indeed,  Sir,  your  kindnefs 
overcomes  ire;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  deferve  this  good  opinion!  for,  if 
I  have  the  underitandmg  you  are  fo 
kindly  pleafed  to  allow  me,  fuch  ad- 
vice can  not  be  thrown  away  upon  me. 
I  thank  you,  Sir,  heartily,  for  your 
intended  kindnefs  to  my  poor  helpiefs 
child :  he  is  innocent;  and,  I  hope,  will 
live  to  be  grateful  for  all  the  favours 
you  mail  fhew  him.  But  now,  Sir, 
I  muft  on  my  knees  entreat  you  not 
to  perfift  in  alking  me  to  declare  the 
father  of  my  infant.  I  promife  you 
faithfully,  you  (hall  one  day  know} 
C  *  «  but 
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but  I  am  nmfer  the  moft  folemn  ties  with  the  good  houfekeeper,  had  be- 
and  engagements  of  honour,  as  well  taken  themfelves  to  a  pott  ntxt  adjoin- 
as  the  moft  religious  vows  and  pro-  ing  to  the  ftid  ftudyj  whence,  through 
teftations,  to  "conceal  his  name  at  the  conveyance  of  a  key-hole,  they 
this  time.  And  I  know  you  too  fucked  in  at  their  ears  the  inrtruclive 
well,  to  think  you  would  defire  I  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  All  worthy, 

together  with  the  anfwers  of  Jenny, 
and  indeed  every  other  particular  which 
pa(Ted  in  the  la(t  chapter. 

This  hole  in  her  brother's  ftudy- 
door  was  indeed  as  well  known  to 
Mrs.  Bridget,  and  ha  1  been  as  fre- 
quently applied  to  by  her,  as  the  fa- 


fhould    facrifice    either    my    honour 

or  my  religion.* 

Mr.  Allworthy,  whom  the  leaft  men- 
tion of  thefe  facied  words  was  fufficient 
to  Dagger,  hefitated  a  moment  before 
he  replied,  and  then  told  her  fhe  had 
done  wrong  to  enter  into  fuch  engage- 
ments toavilhin;  but  fince  fhe' h;uf, 


inous  Hole  in  the  Wall  was  by  Thifbe 


could  not  infill  on  her  breaking  of  old.  This  ferved  to  many  good 
them.  He  faid,  it  was  not  from  a  purpofes.  For  by  fuch  means  Mrs. 
motive  of  vain  curiofity  he  had  en-  Bridget  became  often  acquainted  with 
quired,  but  in  orcler  to  punifh  the  her  brother's  inclinations,  without  giv- 
fellow;  at  leaft,  that  he  might  not 
ignorantly  confer  favours  on  the  un- 
deferving. 

As  to  thofe  points,   Jenny  fatisfied      fhe   had  fometimes  reafon  to  cry   out 


ing  him  the  trouble  of  repeating  them 
to  her.  It  is  true,  fome  inconveni- 
ences attended  this  intercourfe,  and 


him  by  the  molt  folemn  aflurances, 
that  the  man  was  entirely  out  of  his 
reach,  and  was  neither  fubjecl  to  his 
power,  nor  in  any  probability  of  be- 
coming an  objecl  of  his  goodnefs. 
-  The  ingenuity  of  this  behaviour 
had  gained.  Jenny  fo  much  credit  with 
this  worthy  man,  that  he  eafily  be- 
lieved what  fhe  told  him:  for  as  flie 
had  difdained  toexcufeherfelf  by  a  lye, 
and  ha<l  hazarded  his  farther  difplca- 
jfure  in  her  prdent  fjtuation,  rather  than 
fhe  would  foifeit  her  honour  or  inte- 
grity, by  betraying  another,  he  had 
>>ut  little  appreheniion  that  fbe  would 
be  guilty  of  falfhood  towards  himfelf. 

He  therefore  difrni/Ted  her  with  af- 
furances,  that  he  would  very  foon  re- 
fnove  her  out  of  the  reach  of  that  ob- 
loquy me  had  incurred,  concluding 
with  fome  additional  documents,  in 
which  he  recommended  repentance, 
faying,  «  Confider,  child,  there  is  One 
4  itill  to  reconcile  yourfelf  to,  whofe 

*  tavour  is    of  much   greater   impor- 

*  tance  to  you  than  mine,' 


CHAP,     VIII. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MESDAMES 
BRIDGET  AND  DEBORAH;  CON- 
TAINING MORE  AMUSEMENT, 
BUT  LESS  INSTRUCTION  THAN 
THE  FORMER. 


with  Thifbe,  in  Shakefpeare,  «  O  wick- 

*  ed,  wicked  wall!'     For  as  Mr.  All- 
worthy  was  a  juftice  of  peace,  certain 
things  occurred  in  examinations  con- 
cerning baftards,  and  fuch  like,  which 
are  apt  to   give  great   offence   to   the 
chafte  ears  of  virgins,  efpecially  when 
they  approach  the  age  of  forty,  as  was 
the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Bridget.     However, 
/lie  had,  on  fuch  occafioris,  the  advan- 
tage  of  concealing  her  blufhes  from 
the  eyes  of  men  5  ami  *  De  non  apparen- 

*  tibus,  &  non  exifieniibus,  eadem  eft 
«  ratio.*  In  Englifh:  «  When  a  woman 
'  is  not  feen   to  biufh,   fhe  doth   not 
'  blufh  at  all.1 

Both  the  good  women  kept  ftrift  fi- 
lence  during  the  whole  fcene  between 
Mr.  Allwoithy  and  the  girl;  but  as 
foon  as  it  w?.s  ended,  and  that  gentle- 
man was  out  of 'hearing,  Mrs.  Deboiv.h 
could  not  help  exclaiming  againft  the 
clemency  of  her  maiterj  and  efpecially 
againft  his  fu fieri ng  her  to  conceal  the 
father  of  the  child,  which  fhe  fwore  fhe 
would  have  out  of  her  before  the  1'-.: 

At  thefe  words  Mrs.  Bridget  dif- 
compofed  her  features  with  a  (milt  j 
(a  thing  very  unufual  to  her.)  Not 
that  I  would  have  my  reader  imagine, 
that  this  was  one  of  thofe  wanton 
fmiles  which  Homer  would  have  you 
conceive  came  from  Venus,  when  he 
calls  her  the  laughter- loving  goddcfs; 
nor  was  it  one  of  thofe  fmiles  which 


w 


Lady  Seraphina  fhocts  from  the  ftage- 

HEN  Mr.  Allworthy  had  re-     box,  and  which  Venus  would  quit  her 

immortality  to  be  ahje  to  equal.     No, 
this  was  rather  one  of  thofe  fmiles, 

which 


tirtdto  his  ftudy  with  Jenny 
Jones,  as  hath  been  ieen,  Mra,  Bridget, 
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which  might  be  fuppofed  to  hav^come 
from  the  dimpled  cheeks  of  the  augult 
Tyfiphone,  or  from  one  of  the  rmflcs 
her  lifters. 

With  fuch  a  fmile,  then,  and  with  a 
voice  fweet  as  the  evening  breeze  of 
Boreas  in  the  plealant  month  of  No- 
vember, Mrs.  Kndget  gently  reproved 
the  ctiriolityof  Mrs.  Deborah;  a  vice 
with  which  it  feems  the  latter  wa<* 
too  much  tainted,  and  which  the  for- 
mer iiweightd  againft  with  great  bit* 
terncfs,  adding,  that  among  all  her 
faults,  fhe  thanked  Heaven,  her  ene- 
mies could  net  accufe  her  of  prying 
into  the  affairs  of  o'.her  people. 

She  then  proceeded  to  commend  the 
honour  and  fpirit  with  which  Jenny 
had  acted.  She  laid,  fhe  could  not 
help  agreeing  with  her  brother,  that 
there  was  feme  merit  in  the  fmcerity  of 
her  conteffion,  and  in  her  integrity  to  her 
lover:  that  me  had  always  thought  her 
a  very  good  girl,  and  doubted  not  but 
fhe  had  been  feduced  by  fome  rafcal, 
who  had  been  infinitely  more  to  blame 
than  herfelf,  and  very  probably  had" 
prevailed  with  her  by  apromife  ofc  mar- 
riage, or  fome  other  treacherous  pro- 
ceeding. 

This  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Bridget 
greatly  furprized  Mrs.  Deborah j  for 
this  well-bred  woman  feldom  opened 
her  lips  either  to  her  matter  or  his  fifter, 
till  fhe  had  firll  founded  their  incli- 
nations, with  which  her  fentiments 
were  always  ftriclly  confonant.  Here, 
however,  me  thought  fhe  might  have 
launched  forth  with  fafetyj  and  the 
fagacious  reader  will  not  perhaps  ac- 
cufe her  of  want  of  iufiicient  forecaft 
in  fo  doing,  but  will  rather  admire 
with  what  wonderful  celerity  Hie  tack- 
ed about,  when  fhe  found  herfelf  fteer- 
ing  a  wrong  courfe. 

'  Nay,  Madam/  faid  this  able  wo- 
man, and  truly  great  politician,  *.I 
mult  own  I  cannot  help  admiring  the 
girl's  fpirit,  as  well  as  your  ladyfhip. 
And,  as  your  ladyfhip  fays,  if  fhe 
was  deceived  by  fome  wicktd  man, 
the  poor  wretch  is  to  be  pitied.  And 
to  be  fure,  as  your  ladylhip  lays,  the 
girl  hath  always  appeared  like  a 
good,  honelt,  ph;in  girl,  and  not  vain 
of  her  face,  foifooth,  as  fome  wan- 
ton hurleys  in  the  ncighnou'  hood  are.1 
*  You  fay  true,  Deborah,'  faid  Mrs. 
Bridget;  *  if  the  girl  had  been  one  of 
*  thofe  vain  trollops,  of  which  we  have 


too  many  in  the  parifl),  I  fhould  have 
condemned  my  brother  for  his  leni- 
ty towards  her.  I  1'a.w  two  farmers 
daughters  at  church)  the  other  day, 
with  bare  necks:  1  proteit  they 
(hocked  me.  It'  wenches  will  hang 
out  lures  for  fellows,  it  is  no  matter 
what  they  f offer.  I  de»c(t  i'uch  crea- 
tures j  and  it  would  be  much  better 
for  them,  that  their  faces  had  been 
feamed  with  the  fmall-pox:  but  J 
muft  confcf?,  I  never  faw  any  of  this 
wanton  behaviour  in  p"or  j.--nnyj 
fome  artful  villain,  I  am  convinced, 
hath  betrayed,  nay,  peihaos  forced 
herj  and  I  pity  the  poor  wretch  with 
all  my  heart.'' 

Mrs.  Deborah  approved  all  thefe 
fentiments,  and  tr,e  di  rJo^ue  'mcuided 
with  a  general  and  imiti  Tvcchvea- 
gainft  beauty,  and  witii  mr-ny  compaf- 
fionate  confederations  for  nil  honeft, 
p'ain  girls,  who  are  deluded,  by  the 
wicked  arts  of  deceitful  men. 


C  H  A  P.     IX. 

CONTAINING       MATTERS        WHICH 
WILL   SURPRIZE  THE  READER. 

TEN  NY  returned  home  well  pleafed 
«J  with  the  reception  /he  had  mtt  witit 
from  Mr.  Allworthy.  whole  indulgence 
to  her  /he  mdullriouily  made  public; 
partly  perhaps  as  a  faciince  10  her  own 
pride,  and  partly  from  the  more  pru- 
dent motive  of  reconciling  her  neigh- 
bours to  her,  and  hlencing  then  cla- 
mours. 

But  though  this  latter  view,  if  (he 
indeed  had  it,  may  appear  leafonable 
enough,  yet  the  event  did  n--t  anfwer 
her  expc6tations;  for  when  fhe  was 
conven*i  before  tnejuftice,  and  it  was 
univei  tally  avprchenued  that  the  houfe 
of  correction  \vo;ild  h^ve  been  her  fatfj 
though  feme  of  ;he  youngwomen  cried 
out,  it  was  good  enough  for  her,  and 
diverted  tbemleives  with  the  thoughts 
ot  her  beating  hemp  in  a  iilk  gown; 
yet  there  were  many  others  who  began 
to  pity  her  condition:  but  when  it  was 
known  in  what  manner  Mr.  Allworthy 
had  behaved,  tne  tide  turned  agairsit 
her.  One  faid,  •  I'll  a  flu  re  you,  Ma- 
*  dam  hath  had  good  hick.'  A  feccnd 
cried,  *  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  favou- 
'  rite.'  A  third,  *  Aye,  this  comes 
'  of  her  learning.'  Every  perfon  made 
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feme  imlicious  comment  or  other  on 
the  occafion;  and  rerkctcd  on  the  par- 
tiality of  the  justice. 

The  behaviour  of  thefe  people  may 
appear  impolhick  ami  ungrateful  to  the 
reader,  who  confiders  the  power  and 
benevolence  of  Mr.  All  worthy:  but 
as  to  his  power,  he  never  ufed  it 5  and 
as  to  his  benevolence,  he  exerted  fo 
much,  that  he  had  thereby  diiobliged 
all  his  neighbours;  for  it  is  a  fee  ret 
well  known  to  great  men,  that  by 
conferring  an  obligation  they  do  not 
always  procure  a  friend,  but  are  cer- 
tain of  creating  many  enemies. 

Jenny  was,  however,  by  the  care 
and  goodnefs  of  Mr.  All  worthy,  foon 
removed  out  of  the  reach  of  reproach; 
when  malice,  being  no  longer  able  to 
Tent  it's  rage  on  her,  began  to  feek 
another  object  of  it's  bitternefs,  and 
this  was  no  lefs  than  Mr.  Allworthy 
fcimfelfj  for  a  whiiper  loon  went  a- 
broad,  that  he  himlelf  was  the  father 
of  the  foundling  child. 

This  fuppofition  fo  well  reconciled 
his  conduct  to  the  general  opinion, 
that  it  met  with  univerfal  aflTentj  and 
the  outcry  againft  his  lenity  foon  be- 
gan to  take  another  turn,  and  was 
changed  into  an  invective  againft  his 
croeity  to  the  poor  girl.  Very  grave 
and  good  women  exclaimed  againft 
men  who  begot  children,  and  then 
difowned  them.  Nor  were  there  want- 
ing feme,  who,  after  the  departure  of 
jenny,  infinuated,  that  (he  was  fpirited 
away,  with  a  defign  too  black  to  be 
mentioned,  and  who  gave  frequent 
hints,  that  a  legal  enquiry  ought  to 
be  made  into  the  whole  matter,  and 
that  fome  people  fliould  be  forced  to 
produce  the  girl. 

Thefe  calumnies  m'ght  have  proba- 
bly produced  ill  confequences  (at  the 
Jeaft  might  have  occaficned  fume  trou- 
ble) to  a  perfon  of  a  more  doubtful 
and  fufpicious  character  than  Mr.  All- 
worthy  was  bit-fled  with:  hut  in  his 
c;.fj  they  had  no  fuch  effect;  and,  being 
hentily  defpifed  by  him,  they  ferved 
only  to  afford  an  innocent  amufement 
to  the  good  goflips  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

But  as  we  cannot  pofiibly  divine 
what  complexion  our  reader  may  be 
of,  and  as  it  will  be  fome  time  before 


he  will  hear  any  more  of  Jenny,  we 
think  proper  to  give  him  a  very  e:n  iy 
intimation,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  way, 
and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be,  ablb- 
lutdy  innocent  of  any  criminal  inten- 
tion whatever.  He  had  indeed  com- 
mitted no  other  than  an  error  in  poli- 
ticks, by  tempering  justice  with  mercy, 
and  by  refilling  to  gratify  the  good- 
natured  difpotition  of  the  mob*,  with 
an  object  for  their  companion  to  work 
on  in  the  perfon  of  poor  Jenny,  whom, 
in  order  to  pity,  they  deliied  to  have 
feen  facrificed  to  ruin  and  infamy  by 
a  fhamefui  correction  in  Bridewell. 

So  far  from  complying  with  this 
their  inclination,  by  which  all  hopes 
of  reformation  would  have  been  abo- 
lilhed,  and  even  the  gate  fliut  againft 
her,  if  her  own  inclinations  fliould 
ever  hereafter  lead  her  to  chufe  the 
road  of  virtue,  Mr.  Allworthy  rather 
chofe  to  encourage  the  girl  to  return 
thither  by  the  only  poflible  means;  for 
too  true,  I  am  afraid,  it  is,  that  many 
women  have  become  abandoned,  and 
have  funk  to  the  laft  degree  of  vice, 
by  being  unable  to  retrieve  the  tirlt 
flip.  This  will  be,  I  am  afraid,  always 
the  cafe,  while  they  remain  among  thetr 
former  acquaintance;  it  was  therefore 
wifely  done  by  Mr.  Allworthy,  to  re- 
move Jenny  to  a  place  where  (he  might 
enjoy  the  plcafure  of  reputation,  after 
having  tailed  the  ill  confequences  of 
lofing  it. 

To  this  place,  therefore,  wherever  it 
was,  we  will  wifh  her  a  good  journey, 
and  for  the  prefent  take  leave  of  her, 
and  of  th6  little  foundling  her  child, 
having  matters  of  much  higher  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  the  reader. 


CHAP.     X. 

THE  HOSPITALITY  OF  ALLWOR- 
THY; WITH  A  SHORT  SKETCH 
OF  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  TWO 
BROTHERS,  A  DOCTOR  AND  A 
CAPTAIN,  -WHO  WERE  ENTER- 
TAINED BY  THAT  GENTLEMAN. 

NEITHERMr.AHworthy'shoufe, 
nor  his  heart,  were  fhut  againlt 
any  part  of  mankind,   but  they  were 
both  more  particularly  open  to  men  of 


*  Whenever  this  word  occurs  in  our  writings,  it  intends  pcrfons  without  virtue,  or 
fenfe,  in  all  ftations  j  and  many  of  the  highcft  rack  arc  often  meant  l-y  it. 
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Trent.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  was  the 
only  houfe  in  the  kingdom  where  you 
\vas  fure  to  gain  a  dinner  by  deferring 
it. 

Above  all  others,  men  of  genius 
and  learning  fliared  the  principal  place 
in  his  f:\vourj  and  in  thefe  he  had 
much  difcernment:  for  though  he  had 
milled  the  advantage  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation, yet  being  bleft  with  vaft  natu- 
ral abilities,  he  had  fo  well  profited  by 
a  vigorous,  though  late  application  to 
letters,  and  by  much  converfation  with 
men  of  eminence  in  this  way,  that  he 
was  himfelf  a  very  competent  judge  in 
moft  kinds  of  literature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  an  age  when 
this  kind  of  merit  is  fo  little  in  fafhion, 
and  fo  flenderly  provided  for,  perfons 
poflefled  of  it  mould  very  eagerly  flock 
to  a  place  where  they  were  lure  of  be- 
ing received  with  great  complaifancej 
indeed  where  they  might  enjoy  almoft 
the  fame  advantages  of  a  liberal  for- 
tune, as  if  they  were  entitled  to  it  in 
their  own  right;  for  Mr.  Allworthy 
was  not  one  of  thofe  generous  perfons 
who  are  ready  moft  bountifully  to  be- 
ftow  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  on  men 
of  wit  and  learning,  for  which  they 
expect  no  other  return  but  entertain- 
ment, inttru6tion,  flattery,  and  fubfer- 
viency;  in  a  word,  that  fuch  perfons 
fhould  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of 
domefticks,  without  wearing  their  ma-* 
iler's  cloaths,  or  receiving  wages. 

On  the  contrary,  every  perlon  in  this 
houfe  was  perfect  mafier  of  his  own 
time:  and  as  he  might  at  his  pleafure 
fatisfy  all  his  appetites  within  the  re- 
ftri&ions  only  of  law,  virtue,  and 
religion;  fo  he  might,  if  his  health 
required,  or  his  inclination  prompted 
him  to  temperance,  or  even  to  abfti- 
nence,  abfer.t  himfelf  from  any  meals, 
or  retire  from  them  whenever  he  was 
fo  difpofed,  without  even  a  felicitation. 
to  the  contrary;  for,  indeed,  fuch  fo- 
licitations  from  fuperiors  always  fa- 
vour very  ftrongly  of  commands.  But 
all  here  were  free  from  fuch  imperti- 
nence, not  only  thofe  whofe  company 
is  in  all  other  places  efteemed  a  favour 
from  their  equality  of  fortune,  but 
even  thofe  whofe  indigent  circum- 
ftances  make  fuch  an  eleemofynary 
abode  convenient  to  them,  and  who 
are  therefore  lefs  welcome  to  a  great 
man's  table,  becaufc  they  Itand  in  need 
•fit, 


Among  others  of  this  kind,  was  Dr. 
Blifil,  a  gentleman  who  had  the  mif- 
fortune  of  lofing  the  advantage  of 
great  talents  by  the  obttinacy  of  a  fa- 
ther who  would  breed  him  to  a  profef- 
fion  he  difliked.  In  obedience  to  this 
obftinacy,  the  doilor  had  in  his  youth 
been  obliged  to  ftudy  phyfick;  or,  ra- 
ther, to  fay  he  ftudied  it;  for  in  reality 
books  of  this  kind  were  almoft  the  only 
ones  with  which  he  was  unacquainted} 
and,  unfortunately  for  him,  the  doc- 
tor was  matter  of  almoft  every  other 
fcience  but  that  by  which  he  was  to 
get  his  bread;  theconfequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  doctor,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  had  no  bread  to  eat. 

Such  a  perfon  as  this  was  certain  to 
find  a  welcome  at  Mr.  All  worthy's 
table,  to  whom  misfortunes  were  ever 
a  recommendation,  when  they  were 
derived  from  the  folly  or  villainy  of 
others,  and  not  of  the  unfortunate 
perfon  himfelf.  Befides  this  negative 
merit,  the  doctor  had  one  pofitive  re- 
commendation: this  was,  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  religion.  Whether  his 
religion  was  real,  or  confifted  only  in 
appearance,  I  (hall  not  prefume  to  fay, 
as  I  am  not  pofiefled  of  any  touch-ftone 
which  can  diftinguifh  the  true  from  the 
falfe. 

If  this  part  of  his  character  pleafed 
Mr.  Ailworthy,  it  delighted  Mifs 
Bridget.  She  engaged  him  in  many 
religious  controverfies;  on  which  oc- 
calions  Ihe  conftantly  exprefled  great 
fatisfaction  in  thedoclor'"s  knowledge, 
and  not  much  lefs  in  the  compliments 
which  he  frequently  beftowed  on  her 
own.  To  fay  the  truth,  fhe  had  read 
much  Englifh  divinity,  and  had  puz- 
zled more  than  one  of  the  neighbouring 
curates.  Indeed  her  converfation  was 
fo  pure,  her  looks  fo  fage,  and  her 
whole  deportment  fo  grave  andfolemn, 
that  file  leemed  to  defcrve  the  name  at" 
faint  equally  with  her  name-fake,  or 
with  any  other  female  in  the  Roma* 
calendar. 

As  fympathies  of  all  kinds  are  apt 
to  beget  love,  fo  experience  teaches  us 
that  none  have  a  more  direct  tendency 
this  way  than  thofe  of  a  religious  kind 
between  perfons  of  different  fexes. 
The  doctor  found  himfelf  fo  agreeabje 
to  Mifs  Bridget,  that  he  now  began 
to  lament  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  had  happened  to  him  about  ten, 
year*  before  j  namely,  his  marriage 
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with  another  woman,  who  was  not 
only  it:  11  aiive,  bur,  what  was  worfe, 
known  to  he  fo  by  Mr.  Allwoithy. 
This  was  a  fatal  bar  to  tint  happi 
nds  winch  lie  other  wife  faw  fuf- 
ficient  probability  of  obtaining  with 
this  young  lady;  for  as  to  cnmin-.il 
indulgences,  he  certainly  never  thought 
of  them.  This  was  owing  either  to 
his  religion,  as  is  moft  probable,  or 
to  the  purity  of  his  paflion,  which  was 
fixed  on  thofe  things  which  matri- 
mony only,  and  not  criminal  coite- 
fpondence,  could  put  him  in  poficflion 
of,  or  could  give  him  any  title  to. 

He  had  not  long  ruminated  on  thefe 
matters,  before  it  occurred  to  his  me- 
mory that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  un- 
der no  fuch  unhappy  incapacity.  This 
brother  he  marie  no  doubt  would  fuc- 
ceedj  for  he  difcerned,  as  he  thought, 
an  inclination  to  marriage  in  the  lady; 
and  the  reader,  perhaps,  when  he  hears 
the  brothers  qualifications,  will  not 
blame  the  confidence  which  he  enter- 
tained of  his  fuccefs. 

This  gentleman  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  of  a  middle 
ii2e,  and  what  is  called  well-built. 
He  had  a  fear  on  his  forehead,  which 
did  not  fo  much  injure  his  beauty,  as 
it  denoted  his  valour,  (for  he  was  a 
half-pay  officer.)  He  had  good  teeth, 
and  fomething  affable,  when  he  pleaf- 
ed,  in  his  finile;  though  naturally  his 
countenance,  as  well  as  his  air  and 
voice,  had  much  of  roughnefs  in  it; 
yet  he  could  at  any  time  depofit  this, 
and  r.ppear  all  gentlenefs  and  good- 
humour.  He  was  not  ungenteel,  nor 
entirely  void  of  wit;  and  in  his  youth 
had  abounded  in  fprightlinefs,  which, 
though  he  had  lately  put  on  a  more  fe- 
rious  character,  he  could,  when  he 
pleafed,  refume. 

He  had,  as  well  as  the  doclor,  an 
academick  education;  for  his  father 
had,  with  the  fame  paternal  authority 
we  have  mentioned  before,  decreed 
him  for  holy  orders;  but  as  the  old 
gentleman  died  before  he  was  ordain- 
ed, he  chofe  the  church-militant,  and 
preferred  the  king's  commiflion  to  the 
bifliop's. 

He  had  purchafed  the  poft  of  lieute- 
nant of  dragoons,  and  afterwards 
came  to  be  a  captain;  but  having 
quarrelled  with  his  colonel,  was  by  his 
intere(t  obliged  to  fell;  from  which 
time  he  had  entirely  rufticated  him* 


felf,  had  betaken  himlelf  to  ftmlymj*  ffi<? 
Scriptures,  and  was  not  a  little  lufpeft- 
ed  of  an  inclination  to  method ifm. 

It  feemed  therefore  not  unlikely,  that 
fuch  a  perfon  mould  fuccetd  with  a 
lady  of  fo  faint-like  a  difpofition,  and 
whole  inclinations  were  no  rtherwife 
I  tiian  to  the  married  (tate  «n 
general;  but  why  the  doctor,  who 
y  had  no  gr^at  fnendfliip  f»r 
his  brother,  fhould  for  his  fake  think, 
of  making  fo  ill  a  return  to  the  hofpi- 
tality  of  Allworthy,  is  a  matter  not  fo 
eafy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Is  it  that  fome  natures  delight  in 
evil,  as  others  are  thought  to  delight 
in  virtue?  or  is  there  a  pleafure  in  be- 
ing acceflary  to  a  theft,  when  we  can- 
not commit  it  ourfelves?  or,  larlly, 
(which  experience  feems  to  make  pro- 
bable) have  we  a  fatisfaclion  in  ag- 
grandizing our  families,  even  though 
we  have  not  the  leaft  love  or  refpecl 
for  them  ? 

Whether  any  of  thefe  motives  ope- 
rated on  the  doctor,  we  will  not  de- 
termine; but  fo  the  facl:  was.  He  fent 
for  his  brother,  andeafily  found  mean* 
to  introduce  him  at  Allworthy's,  as  a 
perfon  who  intended  only  a  fhoit  vilk 
to  hirnfelf. 

The  captain  had  not  been  in  the 
houfe  a  week,  before  the  docloi"  had 
reafon  to  felicitate  himfelf  on  his  dif- 
cernment.  The  captain  was,  indeed, 
as  great  a  mafter  of  the  art  of  love  as 
Ovid  was  formerly.  He  had  befides 
received  proper  hints  from  his  brother, 
which  he  failed  not  to  improve  to  the 
belt  advantage. 


CHAP.    XI. 

CONTAINING  MANY  RULES,  AND 
SOME  EXAMPLES,  CONCERNING 
FALLING  IN  LOVE:  DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF  BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER 
MORE  PRUDENTIAL  INDUCE- 
MENTS TO  MATRIMONY. 

IT  hath  been  obferved  by  wife  men 
or  women,  I  forget  which,  that  all 
pcrfons  are  doomed  to  be  in  love  once 
in  their  lives.  No  particular  fcafon  is, 
as  I  remember,  affigned  for  this;  but 
the  age  at  which  Mifs  Bridget  was  ar- 
rived, feems  to  me  as  proj 
as  any  to  bt  fixed  on  for  this  purpofe: 
it  often,  indeed,  happens  muchearlierj 

but 
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but  when  it  doth  not,  I  have  obferved, 
it  feldomor  never  fails  about  this  time. 
Moreover,  we  imy  remark,  that  at 
this  feafon  love  is  of  a  more  feiious 
and  Heady  nature  than  what  fometimes 
(hews  irfelf  in  the  younger  parts  of 
life.  The  love  of  girls  is  uncertain, 
capricious,  and  fo  foolifh  that  we  can- 
not always  discover  what  the  young 
lady  would  be  at  j  nay,'  it  may  almoli 
he  doubted,  whether  (he  always  knows 
this  heiftlf. 

'  Now  we  are  never  at  a  lofs  to  dif- 
cern this  in  women  about  forty;  for 
as  fuch  grave,  ferious,  and  experienced 
ladies,  well  know  their  own  meaning, 
fo  it  is  always  very  eafy  for  a  man  of 
the  lealt  fagacity  to  dilcover  this  with 
the  utmoft  certainty. 

Mifs  Bridget  is  an  example  of  all 
thefe  obfervations.  She  had  not  been 
many  times  in  the  captain's  company 
before  (he  was  feized  with  this  paffion. 
Nor  di'd  me  gD  pining  and  moping 
about  the  houl'e,  like  a  puny  foolilh 
girl,  ignorant  of  her  dilremper:  me 
felt,  me  knew,  and  (he  enjoyed  the 
pleating  fenfation,  of  which,  as  (he 
was  certain  it  was  not  only  innocent, 
but  laudable,  (he  was  neither  afraid 
nor  afhamed. 

And  to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  in  all 
points  great  difference  between  the 
reasonable  paflion  which  women  at 
this  age  conceive  towards  men,  and 
the  idle  and  childifh  liking  of  a  girl 
to  a  boy,  which  is  often  fixed  on  the 
outfide  only,  and  on  things  of  little 
value  and  no  duration;  as  on  cherry- 
cheeks,  fmall  lily-white  hands,  floe- 
black  eyes,  flowing  locks,  downy 
chins,  dapper  fhapes;  nay,  fometimes 
on  charms  more  worthlefs  than  thefe, 
and  lefs  the  party's  own;  fuch  are  the 
outward  ornaments  of  the  perfon,  and 
for  which  men  are  beholden  to  the 
taylor,  the  laceman,  the  periwig- 
maker,  the  hatter,  and  the  milliner, 
and  not  to  nature.  Such  a  pafiion 
girls  may  well  be  amamed,  as  they 
generally  are,  to  own,  either  to  them- 
i'elves  or  to  others. 

The  love  of  Mifs  Bridget  was  of 
another  kind.  The  captain  owed  no- 
thing to  any  of  thefe  fop-makers  in 
his  drefs,  nor  was  his  perfon  much 
more  beholden  to  nature.  Both  his 
drefs  and  perfon  were  fuch  as,  had  they 
appeared  in  an  aflfembly  or  a  drawing- 
room,  would  have  been  the  contempt 
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nnd  ridicule  of  all  the  fine  ladies  there. 
The  former  of  theft;  was  indeed  neat, 
but  plain,  coarfc,  ill  fancied,  and  out 
of  fafhion.  As  for  the  latter,  \vehave 
exprefsly  dcfcribed  it  above.  So  far 
Was  the  fldn  on  his  cheeks  from  being 
coloured,  that  you  could  not 
difcern  what  the  natural  colour  of  his 
cheeks  was,  they  bei'ig  totally  over- 
grown by  a  black  be-'.rd,  which  af- 
cendcd  to  his  eyes.  His  lhape  and  limbs 
were  indeed  exactly  proportionable,  but 
fo  large,  that  they  denoted  the  Itrengtli 
rather  of  a  ploughman  than  any  other. 
His  (boulders  were  broad  beyond  all 
fize,  and  ihe  calves  of  his  legs  larger 
than  thofe  of  a  common  chair  man. 
In  fhort,  his  whole  perfon  wanted  all 
that  elegance  and  beauty  which  is  the 
very  reverie  of  cl imply  ftrength,  and 
which  fo  agreeably  fets  off  moft  of  our 
fine  gentlemen  :  being  partly  owing  to 
tiie  high  blood  of  their  anceilors,  viz. 
blood  made  of  rich  fauces  and  gene- 
rous wines,  and  partly  from  an  early 
town  education. 

'  Though  Mifs  Bridget  was  a  woman 
of  the  greriteit  delicacy  of  taftej  yet 
fuch  were  the  charms  of  the  captain's 
converfation,  that  me.  totally  over- 
looked the  defe&s  of  his  nerfon.  She 
imagined,  and  perhaps  very  wifely, 
that  me  mould  enjoy  more  agreeable 
minutes  with  the  captain  than  with  a 
much  prettier  fellow;  and  forewent 
the  confideration  of  p!eafing  her  eyes, 
in  order  to  procure  nerfelf  much  raore 
folid  fatisfa6lion. 

The  captain  no  fooner  perceived  the 
paflion  of  Mifs  Bridget,  in  which  dif- 
covery  he  was  very  quick-fighted,  than 
he  faithfully  returned  it.  The  Jady, 
no  more  than  her  lover,  was  remark- 
able for  beauty.  I  would  attempt  to 
draw  her  picture;  but  that  is  done  al- 
ready by  a  more  able  maiter,  Mr. 
'Hogarth  himfelf,  to  whom  Ihe  fat  many 
years  ago,  and  hath  been  .lately  exhi- 
bited by  that  gentleman  in  his  print  or* 
a  winter's  morning,  of  which  ihe  was 
no  improper  emblem,  and  may  b 
walking  (for  walk  (he  doth  in  the 
print)  to  Covent-Garden  church,  with 
a  ftarved  foot- boy  behind  carrying  her 
prayer-book. 

The  captain  likewife  very  wifely  pre- 
ferred the  more  folid  enjoyments  he 
expected,  with  this  lady,  to  the  fleeting 
charms  of  perfon.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  wife  men,  who  regard  beauty  in 
D  the 
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the  other  fex  as  a  very  worthlu' 
fnjH'i  ticial    qualification;  or,   to 
more  tuily,  who  rather  chufeto  pelfds 
every  convenience  of  life  with  an  ugly 
woman,   than  a  handlome  one  without 
any  of  thof'e  com-eni-  no-s.      And  hav- 
vtry  good  appetite,  and  but  lit- 
tie  nicety,  he  fancied  he  mould  plav  his' 
put  very  well  at  the  matrimcma!  ban- 
quet, without  the  f.ince  of  beauty. 

'To  deal  plainly  with  the  reader,  the 
captain,  ever  fince  his  anival,  at  lead 
fit- m  the  moment  his  brot-her  had  pro- 
pofetl  the  match  to  him,  lor.g  before 
he  had  discovered  any  flattering  fymp- 
toms  in  Mils  Bridget,  had  be.n  greatly 
enamoured}  that  is  to  fry,  of  Mr. 
Allwonhy's  houfe  and  gardens,  and 
of  his  lands,  ten.Tm-rts,  and  heredita- 
ments; of  all  which  the  captain  was  Ib 
paflionately  fond,  that  he  would  molt 
probably  have  contracted  marriage 
with  them,  had  he  been  obliged  to 
have  taken  the  Witch  of  Endor  into 
the  bargain. 

As  Mr.  All  worthy  therefore  had  de- 
clared to  the  doclor  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  take  a  feccnd  wife,  as  his 
lifter  w°.s  his  nearert  relation,  and  as 
the  doclor  had  fifhed  out  that  his  in- 
tentions were  to  muke  any  child  of 
her's  his  heir,  which  indeed  the  law, 
without  his  tntefjpofition,  would  have 
done  for  hirn;  the  doclor  and  his  bro- 
ther thought  it  an  aft  of  benevolence 
to  give  being  to  a  human  creature, 
who  would  be  fo  plentifully  provided 
with  the  moft  efieniial  means  of  hap- 
pinci's.  The  whole  thoughts  therefore 
of  both  the  brothers,  were  how  to  en- 
gage the  afFeclions  of  this  amiable 
lady. 

But  fortune,  who  is  a  tender  parent, 
and  often  doth  more  for  her  favouiite 
offspring  than  either  they  deferve  cr 
wifh,  had  been  fo  irrdul!riou$  for  the 
captain,  that  wliilit  he  was  hying 
fchetr.es  to  execute  his  purpofc,  the 
lady  conceived  the  lame  defnes  with 
himftlf,  and  was  on  her  f:de  contriving 
how  to  £jive  the  captain  proper  encou- 
ragement, without  appearing  too  for- 
ward; fcr  fl;e  wr;s  a  Uriel  obluui  «-f 
all  rules  of  decorum.  In  tiiis,  how- 
ever, flie  eafily  fucceededj  for  as  the 
cnptain  w..  k-out, 

no  glance,    gefture,  or   word,   cl'caped 
him. 

The  fatisfaftion  which    the  captain 
. j    from  the  kind  behaviour  'of 


Mifs  Bridget,  was  not  a  little  abated 
by  his  apprehenfions  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy}  for,  notwithstanding  his  <iilm- 
profefiions,  the  captarn  ima- 
gined he  would,  when  he  came  to  ac~V, 
fallow  the  example  of  the  relt  of  the 
wuild,  and  refufe  his  con  fen  t  to  a 
,  Co  dtfadjvatageous,  in  point  of 
interefr,  to  his  filter.  From  what  oracle 
this  opinion,  I  mall  leave 
the  reader  to  determine;  but,  however 
he  came  by  it,  it  ftrangely  per; 
him,  how  to  regulate  liis  conducl.  fo 
as  at  once  to  convey  his  aflVclion  to  the 
lady,  and  to  conceal  it  from  her  bro- 
ther. He,  at  length,  refolved  to  take 
a'l  private  opportunities  of  making  his 
addrelfes,  but  in  the  prelence  of  Mr. 
Allworthy  to  be  as  referved,  and  as 
much  upon  his  guard,  as  was  poflib'.cj 
and  this  condudl  was  highly  approved 
by  the  brother. 

He  foon  found  means  to  make  his 
addrefles  in  exprefs  terms  to  his  niii- 
trefs,  from  whom  he  received  an  an- 
fwer  in  the  proper  form,  viz.  the  anfwer 
which  was  fiiil  made  fume  thousands 
of  years  ago,  and  which  hath  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  mother 
to  daughter  ever  fince.  If  I  was  to 
tranflate  this  into  Latin,  I  fhould  ren- 
der it  by  thefe  two  words,  nolo  L 
fari\  a  phrafe'likewife  of  immemorial 
life  on  another  occafion. 

The  captain,  however  he  came  by 
his  knowledge,  perfectly  well  under- 
ftood  the  Jadyj  and  very  foon  after 
repeated  his  application  wit!)  mere 
warmth  and  earneftneis  than  before, 
and  was  again,  according  to  due  form, 
rejected:  but  as  he  had  encieaied  in  ths 
cagernefs  of  his  defnes,  fo  the  lady, 
with  the  fame  propriety,  decreafed  m 
the  violence  of  her  rcfulal. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader,  by  leading 
him  through  every  fcene  of  this  court- 
fhip,  (which,  though  in  the  opinion 
of  a  certain  great  author,  it  is  the 
p!ealV.nte(t  fcene  of  life  to  the  aclor, 
is,  perhaps,  as  dull  anJ  tirefome  as 
any  whatever  to  the  au  licnce)  the  cap- 
fiin  made  his  advances  in  form,  the 
1  was  defended  in  form,  and  at 
length,  in  proper  form,  ibrrendered  at 
lion. 

During  this  whole  time,  which  filled 
th.  1'jiace  <>f  near  a  month,  the  captain 

i eat   dillance  of   beh 
to  his  lady,  in  the  picfence  of  the  bio- 
tlr.Tj  and  the  more  he  fucceedcd  with 

her 
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her  in  private,  the  more  referved  was 
he  in  public.  And  as  for  the  lady, 
flie  had  no  fooner  fecured  her  lover, 
than  fhe  behwed  to  him  before  com- 
pany with  the  highell  degree  of  indif- 
ference; fo  that  Mr.  AUworthy  mud 
have  had  the  infight  of  the  devil  (or 
perhaps  fome  of  his  worfe  qualities)  to 
have  entertained  the  lead  iufpicion  ot 
what  was  going  forward. 


CHAP.     XII. 

CONTAINING  WHAT  THE  READER 
MAY,  PERHAPS, EXPECT  TO  FIND 
IN  IT. 

IN  all  bargains,  whether  to  fight,  or 
to  marry,  or  concerning  any  other 
fuch  bufinefs,  littie  previous  ceremony 
is  required  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
iffue,  when  both  parties  are  really  in 
earnefh  This  was  the  cafe  at  prefent, 
and  in  lefs  than  a  month  the  captain 
and  his  lady  were  man  and  wife. 

The  great  concern  now  was  to  break 
the  matter  to  Air.  AUworthy;  and  this 
was  undertaken  by  the  doctor. 

One  day,  then,  as  AUworthy  was 
•walking  in  his  garden,  the  doctor  came 
to  him,  and  with  great  gravity  of  af- 
pect,  and  all  the  concern  which  he 
could  poifibly  afrVct  ir;  his  countenance, 
laid,  *  I  am  come,  Sir,  to  impart  an 
'  affair  to  you  of  the  utmoft  confe- 

*  quencej  but  how  (hall  I  mention   to 

*  you,   what  it  almoft  diftracts  me  to 

*  think  of!'     He  then   launched  forth 
into    the    moft    bitter   invectives   both 
againit  men  and   women j  accusing  the 
former  ot"  having   no  attachment  but 
to  their  intereft,  and  the  latter  of  be- 
ing fo  addicted  to  vicious  inclinations, 
that  they  could  never  be  lately  trulled 
vvith  one  of  the  other  fex.     '  Could  I,' 
faid   he,'   <  Sir,  have  funded,    that  a 

*  lady    of  fuch   prudence,   fuch  judg- 
'  ment,   fuch  learning,  (hould  indulge 
'  fo  indifcreet    a    paflionj   or    could   I 

*  have   imagined,    that  my    brother — 
'  Why  do  "I   call   him    fo!     He  is  no 
'  longer  a  brother  of  mine.'' 

'  Indeed  but  he  is,'  faid  Allworthy, 
«  and  a  brother  of  mine  too.1 — *  Bids 

*  me,  Sir,'    faid   the  doctor,    c  do  you 
'   know  thefhocking  affa  r?' — '  Look'e, 

*  Mr.  Blifil,'  anfwered  the  good  man, 

*  it  hath   been  my  confhnt   maxim  in 
'  life,  to  mal^e  the  belt  of  ailrnatteis 


'  which  happen.      My    fitter,    though 

*  many  years  younger  than  me,  is  at 

*  leaft  old  enough  to  be  at  the  age  of 
1  difcretion.     Had    he    impofed  on    a 

*  child,  I  fhould  have  been  more  averfe 
c  to  have  forgiven  him}   but  a  woman 
'  upwards  of  thirty,   rms ft  certainly  be 

*  fuppofed  to  know    what   will  make 

*  her  moft  happy.     She  hath  married 
'  a  gentleman,    though    perhaps    not 

*  quite   her   equal   in  fortune}   and   if 
'  he  hath  any  perfections  in   her  eye 
f  which  can  mske  up  that  deficiency, 

*  I  fee  no  reafon  why  I  mould  objf:6t 

*  to  her  choice  of  her  own  happirirfs, 

*  which  I,  no  more  than  heifelf,  ima- 
1  gineto  confiil  only  in  immenfe  wealth. 
'  I  might,  perhaps,  from  the  many  de- 
'  derations  I  have  made,  of  complying 
'  with   almoft  any  propofal,   have  ex-< 
'   pected  to  have  been,  confulted  on  t^iis 

*  occafion;  but   thefe  m:\tters  are  of  a 
'   very  delicate  nature,  and  the  fcruplcs 
•'  of  mcdefty,  perhaps,    are  not  to  be 
'  overcome:  as  to  your  brother,  I  hnve 
'  really   no  anger   ag-'inil  him  at   all. 
'  He   hath  no  obligations  to  mej  nor 

*  do  I  thii.k  he  was   under  any  nccef- 

*  fity  of  afking  my  confenr,  fmce   the 
'  woman  is,  as  I  have  faid,  fai 'juris, 
'  and  of  a  proper    35e  to  be  entirely 
'  anfwerible  only   to  herfelf    for   her 

*  conduit.' 

The  doctor  repeated  his  accufations 
againft  his  brother,  accufed  Mr.  Ail- 
worthy  of  too  great  lenity,  and  de- 
clared that  he  fiiould  never  more  be 
brought  either  to  fee,  or  to  own  him 
for  his  relation.  He  then  launched 
forth  into  a  panegvrick  oh  All  worthy's 
gpodnefs,  into  the  highefl  encomiums 
op  his  friendfhip,  and  concluded  by 
faying,  he  Oiould  rever  forgive  his 
brother  for  having  put  the  place  which 
he  bore  in  that  friendship  to  a  hazard. 

Allworthy  thus  anfwered:  '  Had  I 
'  conceived  any  difpleaiure  againlt 

*  your    brother.    I    fhould  never    have 
«   carried   that    refentment  to  the  inno- 

*  cent:    burj   I   afi'ire  you,  I  have   no 
'   fuch   clifpleafure.     Your  brother  ap- 
'   pears    to   me   to  be   a    man   of  fenfe 

*  and    honour.     I    do    not   difapprovc 

*  the  taiie  of    my    filter;    nor   wiil   I 
'  doubt  but  that  (he  is  equa-lly  the  ob- 
'  j  :cl  of  his  inclinations.     I  have  al- 

*  ways  t.'-ioueht  love  the  only   founda- 
1   lion  of   Itappinefs   in  a  married  liare, 

*  a*  it  can  only  produce  tli^t  hi^h  ami 

*  lender   fiiendflup   which    iiiould    al- 

D  z  '  ways 
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ways  be  the  cement  of  this  union; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  all  thole  mar- 
-  whidi  are  continued  from 
other  motives,  are  greatly  criminal; 
they  :-..  n  of  a  moil  holy 

ceremony,  and  generally  end  in  dil'- 
cjiisct  and  iniiery:  tor  furely  we  may 
c.?ll  it  a  profanation)  to  convert  this 
mort  facred  inititution  into  a  wicked 
facrificc'to  lult,  oravaricf:  and  what 
better  can  be  faid  of  theft  mutches 
to  which  men  are  induced  merely 
by  the  confederation  of  a  beautiful 
perfon,  or  a  great  fortune! 

*  To  deny  that  beauty  is  an  agree- 
able objefl    to    the     jye,    and    even 
worthy  fome    admiration,    would  be 
falfc    and    fooli/h.     Beautiful  is  an 
epithet  often  ufed   in   Scripture,  and 
always  mentioned  with  honour.     It 
was  my  own  fortune  to  marry  a  wo- 
man whom  the  world  thought  hund- 
fomej  and   I  can  truly   f;y.   I    liked 
her  the  better  on  that  account.    But, 
to  make  this  the  fol^  consideration  of 
marriage,  to  Jurt  after  it  fo  violently 
as  to  overlook  ali  imperfections  for 
it's    fake,   or  ro   require   it  fo  abfo- 
lurely  as    to  reject  arid  difdain  reli- 
gion,   virtue,    and    fen  it-,   which   are 
qualities,   in   their  nature,   of  much 
higher  perfection,  becaufe  an  elegance 
of  perfon    only   is   wanting;    this  is 
furejy  inconnlk-n;,  either  with  a  wife 
man,   or  a  good    chriftian.     And  it 
is,  perhaps,    being  too  charitable    to 
conclude,    that    fuch    perfons    ' 
any   thing   more  by  th-Jr   ma; 
than  to  ple.ife  their  carnal  aj'i  . 

for  the  fatisfaclion  of  which,  we  are 
taught,  it  was  not  ordained. 

*  In  the  tiext  place,  with  refpecl  to 
fortune.  Worldly  prudence,  perhaps, 
exacts    feme    confederation    on    this 
head;   nor  will  I  abfolutely  and  al- 

lier  conden)n  it.  As  the  world 
is  conltituted,  the  demands  of  a  mar- 
ried itate,  and  the  care  of  po fieri ty, 
require  fume  little  regard  to  what  we 
call  circumlt.inces.  Yet  this  provi- 
fion  is  greatly  encreafed  beyond  what 
is  really  neceffaiy,  by  folly  and  va- 
nity, which  create  abundantly  more 
wants  than  na'.urc.  -Equipage  for 
the  wife,  and  huge  fortunes  for  the 
children,  are  by  cuitcnv  enrolled  in 
the  lift  <  f  neceffaries;  and  to  pro- 
cure thtfe,  every  thing  truly  fulid 
and  fwcet,  and  virtuous  and  religi- 
ous, is  neglected  and  overlooked. 


*   And    this    i:,  '-reesj   the 

laft  and  ^    iti  it     .  frarce 

diftinguifhable    from  ,        I 

me.m,  where  p^d'ons  •  •  for- 

tunes   coir  io    thofe 

who  are,   and  muft  be,    difigir 
to    them;    ID   tiMils    ;;p.ii    k  nws;    in 
order   to  encreafe   an  eli-ue,    already 
larger  eveii  ;  their 

.ires.      Sui.  '>-rlbns,    if 

they  will  not  be    tlvm  :hr  mad,    muft 
own,  either  that  they    are   incapable 
of  taltin^  tin-  !\v>cis  ->f  the  tendtreft 
friendfhip',   or  that  they  1  icrifice  the 
greatelt  hap^ir.cfs  of  which  they  are 
capable,  to  the  vain,  uncertain,   and 
fenfel.fs    laws    of    vulgar    opinion, 
which    owe    ns  v,.l!    thrir   force,    as 
their  foundation,  to  folly.' 
Here  Allv.-orthy  concluded  his  fer- 
mon,  to  which  Biifil  had  liftened  with 
the   profoundelt    attention,   though    it 
coil    him   ibrr.e   pains  to   prevent   now 
and   then    a    final  1  difcompofure  of  his 
mufcles.     Ke  now  praifcd  every  period 
of  what  he  had  heard  with  the  warmth 
of  a  young  divin?,   who   hath  the  ho- 
nour to  dine  wuh  a  billiop  the  fame 
day  in  which  his  lord/hip  hath  mount- 
ed the  pulpit. 


C  II  A  P.     XIII. 

WHICH  CONCLUDES  THE  FIRST 
BOOK;  WITH  AN  INSTANCE  OF 
INGRATITUDE,  WHICH  WE  HOPE 
WILL  APPEAR  UNNATURAL. 


E  reader,  from  what  hath  been 
JL  (aid,  may  imagine,  that  t: 
conciliation  (if  indeed  it  could  be  fo 
called)  was  only,  matter  of  form  ^  we 
(hall  therefore  pafs  it  over,  and  harteu 
to  what  muft  furely  be  thought  matter 
of  fubft.ince. 

The  doctor  had  acquainted  his  bro- 
ther with  what  had  palled  between  Mr. 
Allworthy  and  him;   and  added,  with 
fmile,   '  I  promife  you,  I   prmi  you 
nay,    I    ab(o!utely    de  fired   the 
good  gentleman   not  to  forgive  you  i 
for  you  know,    after  he  had  made  ,i 
declaration   in  your  favour,  I  m 
with  fafety,  venture  on  fuch  a  r. 
with   a  perfon  of  his   tern; 
was   willing,  as  well   for  your  fake 
r   my  own,  .t  the  leaft 

iiity  of  a  fufpir 
.in  Blifil  took  not  the  lead  no- 
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tice  of  this,  at  that  timej  but  he  after- 
wards made  a  very  notable  ufeof  it. 

One  of  the  maxims  which  the  devil, 
in  a  late  vsfit  upon  earth,  left  to  his 
difciples,  is,  when  once  you  are  got 
tip,  to  kick  the  (tool  from  under  you. 
In  plain  Englifh,  whi  n  you  have  made 
your  fortune  by  the  good  offices  of  a 
friend,  you  are  adviied  to  difcard  him 
as  foon  as  you  can. 

Whether  the  captain  acted  by  this 
maxim,  I  will  not  politicly  determine; 
fo  far  we  may  confidently  fay,  that  his 
actions  may  be  fairly  derived  from  this^ 
diabolical  principle,  and  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  aflign  any  other  motive  to 
them:  for  no  1'ooner  was  he  p 
of  Mifs  Bridget,  and  reconciled  to 
Allworthy,  than  he  began  to  (hew  a 
coldnefs  to  his  brother,  which  increafed 
dailyj  till  at  lengih  it  grew  into  rude- 
nefs,  and  became  very  vifible  to  every 
one.  x 

The  doctor  remonftrated  to  him  pri- 
vately concerning  this  behaviour,  but 
could  obtain  no  other  fatisfaction  than 
the  following  plain  declaration:  '  If 
'  you  diflike  any  thing  in  my  brother's 
'  houfe,  Sir,  you  know  you  are  at  li- 
'  berty  to  quit  it.'  This  itrange,  cruel, 
and  almoft  unaccountable  ingratitude 
in  the  captain,  ablbiutely  broke  the 
poor  doctor's  heart :  for  ingratitude 
never  fo  thoroughly  pierces  the  human 
breail,  as  when 'it  proceeds  from  thofe 
in.whofe  behalf  we  have  been  guilty 
of  tranfgreflions.  Reflections  on  great 
and  good  actions,  however  they  are  re- 
ceived or  returned  by  thofe  in  whofe 
favour  they  are  performed,  always  ad- 
minifter  fome  comfort  to  us;  but  what 
confolation  mall  we  receive  under  fo 
biting  a  calamity,  as  the  ungrateful 
behaviour  of  our  friend,  when  our 
wounded  confcience  at  the  fame  time 
flies  in  our  face,  and  upbraids  us  with 
having  fpotted  it  in  the  ferviceof  one  fo 
worthless! 

Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf  fpoke  to  the 
captain  in  his  brother's  behalf,  and  de- 
fircd  to  know  what  offence  the  doctor 
had  committed;  when  the  hard-heart- 
ed villain  had  the  bafenefs  to  fay,  that 
he  fhould  '  never  forgive  him  for  the 
injury  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
do  him  in  his  favour;  which,  he  faid, 
lie  had  pumped  out  of  him,  and  was 
fuch  a  cruelty,  that  it  cught  not  to  be 


Allworthy  fpoke  in  very  high  terms 
upon  this  declaration,  which,  he  faid, 
became  not  a  human  creature.  He  ex- 
prefled,  indeed,  fo  much  refentment 
againfl  an  unforgiving  temper,  that 
the  captain  at  laft  pretended  to  be  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments,  and  out- 
wardly profefled  to  be  reconciled. 

As  for  the  bride,  (he  was  now  in  her 
honey-moon,  and  fo  paffionately  fond 
of  her  new  hufbnnd,  that  he  never  ap- 
peared, to  her,  to  be  in  the  wrong;  and 
his  difpleafure  againft  any  perfon  was 
a  fufficient  reafon  for  her  diflike  to  the 
fame. 

The  captain,  at  Mr.  All  worthy's  in- 
ftance,  was  outwardly,  as  we  have 
laid,  reconciled  to  his  brother,  yet  the 
fame  rancour  remained  in  his  heart; 
and  he  found  fo  many  opportunities  of 
giving  him  private  hints  of  this,  that 
the  houfe  at  laft  grew  infupportable  to 
the  poor  doctor;  and  hechofe  rather  to 
fubrnit  to  any  inconveniences  which  he 
might  encounter  in  the  world,  than 
longer  to  bear  thefe  cruel  and  ungrate- 
ful infults  from  a  brother  for  whom 
he  had  done  fo  much. 

He  once  intended  to  acquaint  All- 
worthy  with  the  whole  j  but  he  could 
not  bring  himfelf  to  fubmit  to  the  con- 
feflion,  by  which  he  muft  take  to  his 
fhare  fo  g,eat  a  portion  of  guilt.  Be- 
fides,  by  how  much  the  worfe  man  he 
reprefented  his  brother  to  be,  Ib  much, 
the  greater  would  his  own  offence  ap- 
pear to  Allworthy,  and  fo  much  the 
.greater,  he  had  reafon  to  imagine, 
would  be  his  refentment. 

He  feigned,  therefore,  fome  excufe 
of  bu'inefs  for  his  departure,  and  pro- 
miied  to  return  foon  again;  and  took 
leave  of  his  brother  with  ib  well-dif- 
fembled  content,  that,  as  the  captain 
played  his  part  to  the  fame  perfection, 
Allworthy  remained  well  fatisfied  v/ith 
the  truth  of  the  reconciliation. 

The  doctor  went  directly  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  foon  after  of  a 
broken  heart;  a  diftemper  which  kills 
manv  more  than  is  generally  iimginedj 
and  would  have  a  fair  title  to  a  place 
in  the  bill  of  mortality,  did  it  not  dif, 
fer  in  one  in  ftance  from  all  other  dif- 
eaiVs,  v:z.  that  no  phylician  can  cure 
it. 

No\v,  upon'the  moll  diligent  enquiry 
into  the  former  lives  of  thefe  two  bro- 
thers, I  find,  beiides  the  .curfed  an.{ 

belli  fh 
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hellifh  maxim  of  policy  above-men- 
tioned, another  reaion  for  the  captain's 
coiiduft:  the  capt.tin,  befides  what  we 
have  before  faid  of  him,  was  a  man  of 
great  pride  and  ifiercenels,  and  had  al- 
ways treated  his  brother,  who  was 
of  a  different  complexion,  and  greatly 
deficient  in  both  thefe  qualities,  with 
the  utmoft  air  of  Superiority.  The 
do6lor,  however,  had  much  the  larger 
fliare  of  learning,  and  was  by  many 


reputed  to  have  the  better  undeiftand- 
ing.  This  the  captain  knew,  and 
could  not  bear}  for,  though  envy  IK, 
at  bed,  a  very  malignant  pifTion,  yet 
is  it's  bitternels  greatly  heightened  by 
mixing  with  contempt  towards  the 
fume  object}  and  very  much  afraid  I 
am,  that  whenever  an  obligation  is 
joined  to  thefe  two,  indignation,  and 
not  gratitude,  will  be  the  produil  of 
all  three. 


END     OF    THE    FIRST     BOOK. 
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BOOK    II. 


CONTAINING  SCENES  OF  MATRIMONIAL  FELICITY  IN  DIFFERENT  DE- 
GREES OF  LIFE;  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  TRANSACTIONS  DURING  THE 
FIRST  TWO  YEARS  AFTER  THE  MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  CAPTAIN  BLIFIL 
AND  MISS  BRIDGET  ALLWORTHY. 


CHAP.    I. 

SHEWING  WHAT  KIND  OF  A  HISTO- 
RY THIS  IS,  WHAT  IT  IS  LIKE, 
AND  WHAT  IT  JS  NOT  LIKE. 

«*\>*»HOUGH  we  have  pro- 
4  y  perly  enough  entitled  this 

>  T  <  our  work  a  Hiftory,  and 
not  a  Life;  nor  an  Apo- 
logy  for  a  life,  as  is  more 
in  falhion;  yet  we  intend 
in  it  rather  to  purfue  the  method  of 
thole  writers,  who  profefs  to  difclofe 
the  revolutions  of  countries,  than  to 
imitate  the  painful  and  voluminous 
hiftorian,  who,  to  preferve  the  regu- 
larity of  his  feries,  thinks  himfelf 
obliged  to  fill  up  as  much-  paper  with 
the  detail  of  months  and  years  in  which 
nothing  remarkable  happened,  as  he 
employs  upon  thofe  notable  aeras  when 
the  greateft  fcenes  have  been  traniacled 
on  the  human  ftage. 


Such  hiftories  as  thefe  do,  in  reali- 
ty, very  much  referable  a  newfpaper, 
which  confiits  of  juft  the  fame  number 
of  words,  whether  there  be  any  news 
in  it  or  not.  They  may  likewife  be 
compared  to  a  ftage-coach,  which  per- 
forms constantly  the  fame  courfe,  emp- 
ty as  well  as  full.  The  writer,  indeed, 
feems  to  think  himfelf  obliged  to  keep 
even  pace  with  Time,  whofe  amanuenfis 
he  is;  and,  like  his  matter,  travels  as 
flowly  through  the  centuries  of  monk- 
ilh  dulnefs,  when  the  world  feems  to 
have  been  afleep,  as  through  that  bright 
andbufy  age  fo  nobly  diltinguifhed  by 
the  excellent  Latin  poet. 

f  Ad  conjligendum  veti'ient'ibus  undlque ptfn'i. \ 
f  Omnla  cum  belli  trepido  concujja  tumultu 

*  Hcrrida  ccntremutre  fub  altis  atheris  aurh: 
'  In  dubwque  fu\t  fub  utrorum  regna  cadcn- 

*  dum 

*  Omnibus  bumanh  ejjit,  terrains  marique.' 

Of 
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OK  v.-hich  we  wifti  we  could  give  our 
reader  a  more  adequate  vranflatfon  than 
that  by  Mr.  Creech. 

«  Wh-n  dreadful  Carthage  frighted  Rome 

'  with  arms, 
'  And  all  the  wurld  was  fhook  with  fierce 

'    al.-.nns; 
4  Whilil:  undecided  ycr,  \v!.kh  part  fhould 

'  tall, 
«  Which   nation   r'fc*khe  glorious  lord    of 

<  all.' 

New  it  is  our  purpofe,  in  the  enfuing 
pages,  to  pur  Cue  a  contrary  method. 
When  any  extraordinary  fcene  prefents 
itielf,  (as  we  truft  will  often  be  the 
cafe)  we  (hall  fpare  no  pains  nor  pa- 
per to  open  it  at  large  to  our  reader; 
but  if  whole  years  fhould  pafs  without 
producing  any  thing  worthy  his  notice, 
we  fh?ll  not  be  afraid  of  a  chafm  in 
our  hiltory,  but  (hall  haften  on  to  mat- 
ters of  confcquence,  and  leave  fuch 
periods  of  time  totally  unobferved. 

Thefe  are  indeed  to  be  confidered  as 
blanks'  in  the  grand  lottery  of  time. 
We,  therefore,  who  are  the  regifters  of 
that  lottery,  mall  imitate  thole  faga- 
cious  perfons  who  deal  in  that  which 
is  drawn  at  Guildhall,  and  who  never 
trouble  the  publick  with  the  many 
blanks  they  difpofe  of ;  but  when  a  great 
prize  happens  to  be  drawn,  the  newf- 
pnpers  are  prefently  filled  with  it,  and 
the  world  is  lure  to  be  informed  at 
whofe  office  it  was  fold:  indeed,  com- 
monly two  or  three  different  offices 
Jay  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  dif- 
pofed  of  it;  by  which,  I  fuppofe,  the 
adventurers  are  given  to  unaerftand, 
that  certain  brokers-  are  in  the  fecrets 
of  fortune,  and  indeed  of  her  cabinet- 
council. 

My  reader,  then,  is  not  to  be  fin-priz- 
ed, if,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  he 
(hall  find  fome  chapters  very  fhort,  and 
others  altogether  as  long;  fome  that 
contain  only  the  time  of  a  fingle  day, 
and  others  that  comprize  years;  in  a 
word,  if  my  hiltory  fornelirnes  ieems 
to  (land  ftilt,  nnd  fometimes  to  fly. 
For  all  which  I  mall  not  look  on  my- 
fclf  as  accountable  to  any  court  of  cri- 
tical jurifdicYion  whatever:  for  as  I 
am,  in  reality,  the  founder  of  a  new 
province  of  writing,  fo  I  am  at  liberty 
to  make  what  laws  I  pleafe  therein. 
And  thefe  laws,  my  readers,  whom  I 
confider  as  my  fubje&s,  are  bound  to 


believe  in    and  to    obey ;  with 
that  they   rti 

' 
I  thaii  i 

1   c!.>  nor,    like  a  .-/ram, 

or  my 

commodity.     I   ..  .-    over 

them   :  own  good 

d  far  their  uf'e,  ,;• 
for  mine.     Nor  do  I   doubt,  v. 

'heir  intereft  the  great  rule  of  my 
writings,  they  will  unanimoufly  con- 
cur in  fupporting  my  dioniiy,  an  i  in 
rendering  me  all  the  honour!  fliali  de- 
iire  or  deierve. 


CHAP.    II. 

RELIGIOUS  CAUTIONS  AGAINST 
SHEWING  TOO  MUCH  FAVOUR 
TO  BASTARDS;  AND  A  GREAT 

DISCOVERY  MA'DE  BY  MRS.  DE- 
BORAH WILKINS. 

EIGHT  months  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials  between 
Captain  Blifil  and  Mils  Bridget  All- 
worthy,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty, 
merit,  and  fortune,  was  Mifs  Bridget, 
by  reafon  of  a  fright,  delivered  of  a 
fine  boy.  The  child  was,  indeed,  to 
all  appearance,  perfect;  but  the  mid- 
wife difcovered  it  was  born  a  month 
before  it's  full  time. 

Though  the  birth  of  an  heir  of  his 
beloved  filler  wss  a  circumftance  of 
great  joy  to  Mr.  AlKvorthy,  yet  it 
did  not  alienate  his  affections  from  the 
little  foundling,  to  whom  he  had 
been  godf.ither, .  h:ul  given  his  own 
name  of  Thomas,  and  whom  he  had 
hitherto  feldom  failed  of  vinting>  at 
lealt  once  a  day,  in  his  nurfety. 

He  told  his 'filler,  if  ihe  ple^fed,  the 
new  born  infant  fhould  be  bred  up  to- 
with  little  Tommy,  to  which 
fhe  conlcnted,  though  with  fome  little 
i?luftance:  for  fhe  had  truly  a  great 
comphcer.ee  for  her  brother; 
hence  ihe  had  always  behaved  towards 
the  foundling  with  rather  more  kind- 
rtefs  than  l;i.!ies  c/t  rigid  virtue  can 
fomeiimes  bring  thcmfelves  \o  fhew  to 
liiidmi,  who,  however  innocent, 
may  be  truly  called  the  living  monu- 
ments of  incontinence. 

The  captain  could  not  fo  eafilv 

hitafcit 
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himfelf  to  bear  what  he  condemned 
as  a  fault  in  Mr.  Allworthy.  He 
gave  him  frequent  hints,  that  to  adopt 
the  fruit*  of  fin,  was  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  it.  He  quoted  feveral  texts, 
(for  he  was  well  read  in  Scripture) 
fuch  at,  '  He  vifits  the  fins  of  the  fa- 
«  thers  upon  the  children ;'  and,  'the 
*  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes,  and 
«  the  children's  teeth  are  fet  on  edge,* 
&c.  whence  he  argued  the  legality 
of  punifliing  the  crime  of  the  parent 
on  the  baftard.  He  faid,  though  the 
law  did  not  pofitively  allow  the  deftroy* 
ing  fuch  bafe-born  children,  yet  it 
held  them  to  be  the  children  of  no- 
body; that  the  church  confidered  them 
as  the  children  of  nobody;  and  that, 
at  the  beft,  they  ought  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  lowed  and  vilelt  offices  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Allworthy  anfwered  to  all  this, 
and  much  more,  which  the  captain  had 
urged  on  this  fubjeft,  that,  however 

§uiity  the  parents  might  be,  the  chil- 
ren  were  certainly  innocent:  that  as 
to  the  texts  he  had  quoted,  the  former 
of  them  was  a  particular  denunciation 
againft  the  Jews,  for  the  fin  of  idola- 
try, of  relinquishing  and  hating  their 
Heavenly  King;  and  the  latter  was  pa- 
rabolical ly  fpoken,  and  rather  intended 
to  denote  the  certain  and  neceflary 
confequences  of  fin,  than  any  exprefs 
judgment  againft  it.  But  to  reprefent 
the  Almighty  as  avenging  the  fins  of 
the  guilty  on  the  innocent,  was  inde- 
cent, if  notblafphemousj  as  it  was  tore- 
prefent  him  acling  againft  the  hrft  prin- 
ciples of  natural  juftice,  and  againft  the 
original  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  he  himfelf  had  implanted  in 
our  minds;  by  which  we  were  to  judge, 
not  only  in  all  matters  which  were  not 
revealed,  but  even  of  the  truth  of  re- 
velation itfelf.  He  faid,  he  knew  many 
held  the  fame  principles  with  the  cap- 
tain on  this  head;  but  he  was  himfelf 
rinnly  convinced  to  the  contrary,  and 
•would  provide  in  the  fame  manner  tor 
this  poor  infant,  as  if  a  legitimate 
child  had  the  fortune  to  have  been 
found  in  the  fame  place. 

While  the  captain  was  taking  all 
opportunities  to  prefs  thefe  and  fuch 
like  arguments,  to  remove  the  little 
foundling  from  Mr.  Allworthy's,  of 
whofe  fondnefs  for  him  he  began  to  be 
jealous,  Mrs.  Deborah  had  made  a 
Uifcovery,  which,  in  it's  event,  threat- 


ened at  lead  to  prove  more  fatal  to 
poor  Tommy,  than  all  the  reafonings 
of  the  captain. 

Whether  the  infatiable  curiofity  of 
this  good  woman  had  carried  her  on 
to  that  bufinefs,  or  whether  Ihe  did  it 
to  confirm  herfelf  in  the  good  graces 
of  Mrs.  Blifilj  who,  notwithftanding 
her  outward  behaviour  to  the  found- 
ling, frequently  abufed  the  infant  in 
private,  and  her  brother  too  for  hi* 
fondnefs  to  it,  I  will  not  determine] 
but  (he  had  now,  as  (he  conceived, 
fully  detected  the  father  of  the  found* 
ling. 

Now,  as  this  was  a  difcovery  of 
great  conlequence,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  trace  it  from  the  fountain-head. 
We  mail  therefore  very  minutely  lay 
open  thofe  previous  matters  by  which 
it  was  produced;  and  for  that*purpofe 
we  (hall  be  obliged  to  reveal  all  the 
fecrets  of  a  little  family,  with  which 
my  reader  is  at  prefent  entirely  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  the  ceconomy 
was  fo  rare  and  extraordinary,  that  I 
fear  it  will  (hock  the  utmoft  credulity 
of  many  married  perfons, 

CHAP.     III. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DOltfES- 
TICK  GOVERNMENT  FOUNDED 
UPON  RULES  DIRECTLY  CON- 
TRARY TO  THOSE  OF  ARISTO- 
TLE. 

MY  reader  may  pleafe  to  remefrii 
ber  he  hath  been  informed,  that 
Jenny  Jones  had  lived  fome  years  with 
a  certain  fchoolmafter,  who  had,  at 
her  earned  defire,  inftru&ed  her  in. 
Latin;  in  which,  to  do  juftice  to  het 
genius,  me  had  fo  improved  herfelf, 
that  (he  was  become  a  better  fcholaf 
than  her  maiter. 

Indeed,  though  this  poor  man  had 
undertaken  a  profeflion  to  which  learn- 
ing muft  be  allowed  neceflary,  this 
was  the  leaft  of  his  commendations. 
He  was  one  of  the  beft-natured  fellow* 
in  the  world,  and  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  matter  of  fo  much  pleafantry  and 
humour^  that  he  was  reputed  the  wit 
of  the  country;  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  wftre  fo  defirous  of 
his  company,  that  as  denying  was  not 
his  talent,  he  fpent  much  time  at  their 
houfes,  which  he  might,  with  more 
emolument,  have  fpent  in  his  fcheol. 
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It  may  be  imagined,  that  a  gentle- 
man fo  qualified,  and  I'o  difpofed,  was 
hi  no  danger  of  becoming  formidable 
to  the  learned  feminaries  of  Eton  or 
"Weftminfter.  To  fpeak  plainly,  his 
fcholars  were  divided  into  two  clafles. 
In  the  upper  of  which  was  a  young 
gentleman,  the  fon  of  a  neighbouring 
iquire,  who  at  the  age  of  feventeen 
•was  juft  entered  into  his  Syntaxisj  and 
in  the  lower  was  a  fecond  fon  of  the 
fame  gentleman,  who,  together  with 
feven  parish- boys,  was  learning  to  read 
and  write. 

The  ftipend  ariftng  hence  would 
hardly  have  indulged  the  fchoolmafter 
in  the  luxuries  of  life,  had  he  not  added 
to  this  office  thofe  of  clerk  and  barber, 
and  had  not  Mr.  Allworthy  added  to 
the  whole  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds, 
which  tire  poor  man  received  every 
Chriftmas,  and  with  which  he  was 
enabled  to  chear  his  heart  during  that 
fecredfefrival. 

Among  his  other  treafures,  the  pe- 
dagogue had  a  wife,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried out  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  kitchen, 
for  her  fortune,  viz.  twenty  pounds, 
•which  me  had  there  amafled. 

This  woman  was  not  very  amiable 
in  her  perfon.  Whether  (he  fat  to 
my  friend  Hogarth,  or  no,  I  will  not 
determine;  but  fhe  exactly  refembled 
the  young  woman  who  is  pouring  out 
her  miftrefs's  tea,  in  the  third  piclure 
of  the  Harlot's  Progrefs.  She  was, 
befktes,  a  profeft  follower  of  that  nota- 
ble feel  founded  by  Xantippe  of  old; 
by  means  of  which  foe  became  more 
formidable  in  the  fchool  than  her  huf- 
bandj  for,  to  confefs  the  truth,  he 
was  never  mafter  there,  or  any  where 
clfe,  in  her  prefence. 

Though  her  countenance  did  not 
denote  much  natural  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  yet  this  was  perhaps  fomewhat 
foured  by  a  circumftanee  which  gene- 
rally poifons  matrimonial  felicity: 
for  children  are  rightly  called  the 
pkdges  of  love^  and  her  hufband, 
though  they  had  been  married  nine 
years,  had  given  her  no  fuch  pledges; 
a  default  for  which  he  had  no  excufe, 
either  from  age  or  health,  being  not 
yet  thirty  years  old,  and  what  they 
call  a  jolly,  brifk,  young  man. 

Hence  arofe  another  evil,  which 
produced  no  little  uneafmefs  to  the 
poor  pedagogue,  of  whom  me  main- 
tained fo  conltant  a  jcaloufy,  that  he 


durft  hardly  fpeak  to  one  woman  irt 
the  parifh  j  for  the  leaft  degree  of  ci- 
vility, or  even  correfpondence  with 
any  female,  was  fare  to  bring  his 
wife  upon  her  back,  and  his  own. 

In  order  to  guard  herfelf  againft 
matrimonial  injuries  in  her  own  bouie, 
as  fhe  kept  one  maid-fervant,  fhe  al- 
ways took  care  to  chufe  her  out  of  that 
order  of  females,  whofe  faces  are  taken 
as  a  kind  of  fecurity  for  their  virtue; 
of  which  number  Jenny  Jones,  as  the 
reader  hath  been  before  informed,  wag 
one. 

As  the  face  of  this  young  woman 
might  be  called  pretty  good  fecurity 
of  the  before- mentioned  kind,  and  as- 
her  behaviour  had  been  always  ex-« 
tremely  modeft,  which  is  the  certain 
confequence  of  understanding  in  wo- 
men, fhe  had  pafltd  above  four  year* 
at  Mr.  Partridge's,  (for  that  was  the 
ichoolmafter's  name)  without  creating 
the  leaft  furpicion  in  her  miftrefs. 
Nay,  ffee  had  been  treated  with  un- 
common kindnefs,  and  her  miltrefs- 
had  permitted  Mr.  Partridge  to  give 
her  thofe  inftruclions  which  have  been 
before  commemorated. 

Bat  it  is  with  jealoufy,  ds  with  the 
gout :  when  fuch  diitempers  are  in 
the  blood,  there  is  never  any  fecurky 
again  ft  their  breaking  out;*  and  that 
often  on  the  flighted  occafions,  and 
when  Jeart  fufpecled. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Mrs.  Par- 
tridge, who  had  fubmitted  four  years 
to  her  hufband's  teaching  this  young 
woman,  and  had  fuiftred  her  often 
to  neglect  her  work,  in  order  to  pur- 
fue  her  learning.  For  paffing  by  one 
day,  as  the  girl  was  reading,  and  her 
rnafter  leaning  over  her,  the  girl,  I 
know  not  for  what  reafon,  fuddenly 
ftarted  up  from  her  chair;  and  thia 
was  the  firft  time  that  fufpicion  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  her  miftrefs. 

This  did  not,  however,  at  that 
time,  difcover  itfelf,  but  lay  lurking 
in  her  mind,  like  a  concealed  enemy, 
who  waits  for  a  reinforcement  of  ad- 
ditional ftrength,  before  he  openly 
declares  himfelf,  and  proceeds  upon 
hoftile  operations;  and  fuch  additio- 
nal ftrength  foon  arrived  to  corroborate 
her  fufpicion.  For  not  long  after,  the 
hufoand  and  wife  being  at  dinner,  the 
matter  faid  to  his  maid,  '  Da  rnibi  all- 
*  quidpotum\  upon  which  the  poor  girl 
fmiled,  perhaps  at  the  badnefs  of  the 
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ILatinj  and  when  her  miftrefs  caft  her 
eyes  on  her,  bluflied,  poflibly  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  having  laughed  at  her 
mafter.  Mrs.  Partridge,  .upon  this, 
immediately  fell  into  a  fury,  and  dif- 
charged  the  trencher,  on  which  (he 
was  eating,  at  the  head  of  poor  Jenny, 
crying  out,  '  You  impudent  whore, 
«  do  you  play  tricks  with  my  huftand 
'  before  my  face?'  and,  at  the  fame 
inftant,  rofe  from  her  chair,  with  a 
knife  in  her  hand,  with  which,  moft 
probably,  (he  would  have  executed 
very  tragical  vengeance,  tad  not  the 
girl  taken  the  advantage  of  being 
nearer  the  door  than  her  miftrefs,  and 
avoided  her  fury  by  running  awayj 
for,  as  to  the  poor  hufband,  whether 
furprize  had  rendered  him  motionlefs, 
or  fear  (which  is  full  as  probable)  had 
jeftrained  him  from  venturing  at  any 
oppofition,  he  fat  ftaring  and  trembling 
in  his  chair;  nor  did  he  once  offer  to 
move  or  fpeak,  till  his  wife,  returning 
from  the  pu.rfuit  of  Jenny,  made  fome 
defenfive  meafures  neceflary  for  his 
own  prefeivation;  and  he  Ujcewife  was 
obliged  to  retreat  after  the  example  of 
the  maid. 

This  good   woman  was,   no  more 
than  Othello,  of  a  difpofition 

ii  *  To  make  a  life  of  jealoufy, 

,«  And  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  znoon 

*  Withfrfefhfufpicions .' 

With  her,  as  well  as  him, 

•  c  To  be  once  in  doubt, 

<  Was  once  to  be  refolved— —  .* 


She  therefore  ordered  Jenny  immediate- 
ly to  pack  up  her  alls,  and  be  gone; 
for  that  me  was  determined  fhe  mould 
not  deep  that  night  within  her  walls. 

Mr.  Partridge  had  profited  too  much 
by  experience,  to  interpofe  in  a  matter 
of  this  nature.  He  therefore  had  re- 
courfe  to  his  ufual  receipt  of  patience; 
for,  though  he  was  not  a  great  adept 
in  Latin,  he  remembered,  and  well  un- 
derftood,  the  advice  contained  in  thefe 
words: 

'  Leveft^  fvod  btnefertur  or.us* 

IN     IXGLISH, 

*  A  burden  becomes  lighteft,   when  it   is 
<  well  borne;* 

which  he  had  always  in  his  mouth  j 
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and  of  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  had 
often  occafion  to  experience  the  truth. 

Jenny  offered  to  make  proteftations 
of  her  innocence^  but  the  tempeft  was 
too  ftrong  for  her  to  be  heard.  She 
then  betook  herfelf  to  the  bufinefs  of 
packing,  for  which  a  fmall  quantity  of 
brown  paper  fufficed;  and,  naving  re- 
ceived her  fmall  pittance  of  wages,  me 
returned  home. 

The  fchoolmafter  and  his  confort 
pafled  their  time  unpleasantly  enough 
that  evening;  but  ibmething  or  other 
happened  before  the  next  morning, 
which  a  little  abated  the  fury  of  Mrs. 
Partridge;  and  (he  at  length  admitted 
her  hufband  to  make  his  excufes:  to 
which  me  gave  the  readier  belief,  as 
he  had,  inftead  of  defiling  her  to  re- 
cal  Jenny,  profefled  a  fatisfaftion  in 
her  being  difmiffed,  faying,  fhe  was 
grown  of  little  ufe  as  a  fervant,  fpend- 
ing  all  her  time  in  reading,  and  was 
become,  moreover,  very  pert  and  ob- 
ftinate;  for,  indeed,  flie  and  her  ma. 
fter  had  lately  had  frequent  difputes  in 
literaturej  in  which,  as  hath  been  faid, 
flie  was  become  greatly  his  fuperior. 
This,  however,  he  would  by  no  means 
allow;  and,  as  he  called  her  perfitting 
in  the  right,  obftinacy,  he  began  to 
hate  her  with  no  fraall  inveteracy. 


CHAP.    IV. 

CONTAINING  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
BLOODY  BATTLES,  OR  RATHER. 
DUELS,  THAT  WERE  EVER  RE- 
CORDED IN  DOMESTIC  HIS- 
TORY. 

FOR  the  reafons  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  from  fome 
other  matrimonial  conceflions  well 
known  to  moft  huibands,  and  which, 
like  the  fecrets  of  free-  mafonry,  mould 
be  divulged  to  none  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  that  honourable  fraternity, 
Mrs.  Partridge  was  pretty  well  fatis- 
fied,  that  flie  had  condemned  her  huf- 
band  without  caufe,  and  endeavoured, 
by  ads  of  kindnefs,  to  make  him  a- 
mends  for  her  falfe  fufpicion.  Her 
paffions  were,  indeed,  equally  violent, 
which  ever  way  they  inclined:  for,  ag 
me  could  be  extremely  angry,  fo  could 
me  be  altogether  as  fond. 

But  though  thefe  pafiions  ordinarily 

fucceed  each  other,  and  fcajrce  twenty 
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four  hours  ever  parted  in  which  the  pe- 
dagogue was  nor,  in  fome  degree,  the 
objeft  of  both;  yet,  on  extraordinary 
oceafions,  when  the  paffion  of  anger 
had  raged  very  high,  the  remifltorj  wa$ 
ufuaJly  lender,  and  fo  was  the  cafe  at 
prelent;  for  flie  continued  longer  in  a 
ftate  of  affability,  after  this  fit  of  jea- 
loufy  was  ended,  than  her  hufband  had 
ever  known  before:  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  fome  little  exercifes,  which 
all  the  followers  of  Xantippe  are  oblig- 
ed to  perform  daily,  Mr.  Partridge 
would  have  enjoyed  a  perfeft  ferenity 
of  ieveral  months. 

Perfeft  calms  at  fea  are  always  fu- 
fpefted  by  the  experienced  mariner  to 
be  the  fore-runpeis  of  a  ftorm:  and 
I  know  fome  perfons,  who,  without 
being  generally  the  devotees  of  fuper- 
ftition,  are  apt  to  apprehend,  that  great 
and  unufual  peace  or  tranquillity  will 
be  attended  with  it's  oppofite.  For 
which  reafon  the  ancients  ufed,  on  fuch 
occafions,  to  facrifice  to  the  Goddefs 
Nemefis;  a  deity  who  was  thought 
by  them  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye 
on  human  felicity,  and  to  have  a  per 
culiar  delight  in  overturning  it. 

As  we  are  very  far  from  believing  in 
any  fuch  heathen  goddefs,  or  from 
encouraging  any  fuperftition,  fo  we 

wiih  Mr.  John  Fr ,  or  fome  other 

fuch  philosopher,  would  beftir  himfelf 
a  little,  in  order  to  find  out  the  real 
caufe  of  this  fudden  tranfition,  from 
good  to  bad  fortune,  which  hath  been 
fo  often  remarked,  and  of  which  we 
/hall  proceed  to  give  an  inftance;  for 
it  is  our  province  to  relate  fa£b,  and 
we  mall  leave  caufes  to  perfons  of  much 
higher  genius. 

Mankind  have  always  taken  great 
delight  in  knowing  and  defcanting 
on  the  actions  of  others.  Hence  there 
fcave  been,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
certain  places  fefr  apart  for  public  ren- 
dezvous, where  the  curious  might 
meet,  and  fatisfy  their  mutual  curiofi- 
ty.  Among  theie,  the  barbers  (hops 
have  juftly  borne  trie  pre-eminence. 
Among  the  Greeks,  barbers  news  was 
a  proverbial  exprefTion;  and  Horace, 
in  one  of  his  tpilHes,  makes  honour- 
able mention  of  the  Roman  barbers  in 
the  lame  light. 

Thofe  of  England  are  known  to  be 
no  wile  inferior  to  their  Greek  or  Ro- 
man predeceflbrs.  You  there  fee  fo- 
jcign  affairs  diicuffcd  in  a  manner  little 


inferior  to  that  with  which  they  are  han- 
dled in  the  coffee- houfesj  and  ciomrf* 
tick  occurrences  are  much  more  large- 
ly and  freely  treated  in  the  former, 
than  in  the  latter.  But  this  fervea 
only  for  the  men.  Now,  whereas  the 
females  of  this  country,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  lower  order,  do  aflTociatc 
themfelves  much  more  than  thofe  of 
other  nations,  our  polity  would  be 
highly  deficient,  if  they  had  not 
fome  place  fet  apart  likewife  for  the 
indulgence  of  their  curiofity,  feeing; 
they  are  in  this  no  way  inferior  to  the 
other  half  of  the  fpecies. 

In  enjoying^  therefore,  fuch  place 
of  rendezvous,  the  Britifh  fair  ought 
to  efteem  themferves  more  happy  thaij 
any  of  their  foreign  fillers ;  as  J  do  not 
remember  either  to  have  read  in  hiftory, 
or  to  have  feen  in  my  travels*  any 
thing  of  the  like  kind. 

Th:s  place  then  is  no  other  than  the 
chandler's  mop;  the  known  feat  of  all 
the  news;  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
gofiiping,  in  every  parifh  in  England. 

Mrs.  Partridge  being  one  day  at  this 
affembly  of  females,  wasafked  by  one 
of  her  neighbours,  if  (he  had  heard 
no  news  lately  of  Jenny  Jones.  To 
which  me  anfwered  in  the  negative. 
Upon  this,  the  other  replied,  with  a 
fmile,  tha,t  the  parifh  was  very  mud; 
obliged  to  her  for  having  turned  Jenny 
away  as  me  did. 

Mrs.  Partridge,  whofe  jealoufy,  a$ 
the  reader  well  knows,  was  long  fince 
cured,  and  who  had  no  other  quarrel 
to  her  maid,  anfwered  boldly,  me  did) 
not  know  any  obligation  the  parifh  had 
to  her  on  that  account;  for  (he  believ-j 
ed  Jenny  had  fcarce  left  her  caual  be- 
Jiind  her? 

«  Mo,  truly,'  faid  the  goflip,  '  I 
hope  not,  though  I  fancy  we  have 
fluts  enough  too.  Then  you  have 
not  heard,  it  feems,  that  (he  hath 
been  brought  to  bed  of  two  baftards; 
but  as  they  are  not  born  here,  my 
hufband,  and  the  other  overleer,  fay« 
we  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  keep  them.* 
«  Two  baliards!*  anfwered  Mrs* 
Cartridge  nattily;  «  you  furprize  me, 
I  don't  know  whether  we  murt  keep 
them;  but  I  am  fure  they  muft  have 
been  begotten  here:  for  the  wench 
hath  not  been  nine  months  gone  away.> 
Nothing  can  be  fo  quick  and  fudden 
as  the  operations  of  the  mind,  efpecially 
when  hope  or  fear^  or  jea^qu/y,  ;o  whjcfc 
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tne  two  others  are  but  journeymen, 
fet  it  to  work.  It  occurred  inltantly 
to  her,  that  Jenny  had  fcarce  ever 
been  out  of  her  own  houfe,  while  (he 
lived  with  her.  The  leaning  over  the 
chair,  the  fudden  darting  up,  the  La- 
tin, the  fmile,  and  many  other  things, 
rulhed  upon  her  all  at  once.  The  fa- 
tisfaction  her  hufband  expreflfed  in  the 
departure  of  Jenny  appeared  now  to 
be  only  diflfembled;  again,  in  the 
fame  inftant,  to  be  real,  and  yet  to 
confirm  her  jealoufy,  as  proceeding 
from  fatiety,  and  a  hundred  other  bad 
caufes.  In  a  word,  (he  was  convinced 
of  her  hufband's  guilt,  and  immedi- 
ately left  the  aflembly  in  confufion. 

As  fair  Grimalkin,  who,  though  the 
youngeft  of  the  feline  family,  degene- 
rates not  in  ferocity  from  the  elder 
branches  of  her  houfe,  and  though 
inferior  in  drength,  is  equal  in  fierce- 
nefs  to  the  noble  tyger  himfelf,  when 
a  little  moufe,  whom  it  hath  long  tor- 
mented in  (port,  efcapes  from  her 
clutches,  for  a  while,  frets,  fcolds, 
growls,  fwears;  but  if  the  trunk,  or 
box,  behind  which  the  mcufe  lay  hid, 
be  again  removed,  (lie  flies  like  light- 
ning on  her  prey,  and  with  envenomed 
wrath,  bites,  fcratches,  mumbles,  and 
tears  the  little  animal. 

Not  with  lefs  fury  did  Mrs.  Par- 
tridge fly  on  the  poor  pedagogue.  Her 
tongue,  teeth  and  hands,  fell  all  upon 
him  at  once.  His  wig  was  in  an  in- 
ftant torn  from  his  head,  his  fhirt  from 
his  back,  and  from  his  face  defcended 
five  dreams  of  blood,  denoting  the 
number  of  claws  with  which  nature 
had  unhappily  armed  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Partridge  acted  for  ibme  time 
on  the  defenfive  only:  indeed  he  at- 
tempted only  to  guard  his  face  with 
his  handsj  but  as  he  found  that  his 
antagonid  abated  nothing  of  her  rage, 
he  thought  he  might,  at  leaft,  endea- 
vour to  difarm  her,  or  rather  to  con- 
fine her  arms;  in  doing  which,  her 
cap  fell  off  in  the  druggie,  and  her 
hair  being  too  (hort  to  reach  her  moul- 
ders, erected  itfelf  on  her  head;  her 
flays  likewife,  which  were  laced  through 
©ne  fingle  hole  at  the  bottom,  burft 
open,  and  her  breads,  which  were  much 
«iore  redundant  than  her  hair,  hung 
down  below  her  middle;  her  face  was 
Jikrwife  marked  with  the  blood  of  her 
huiband;  her  teeth  gnamed  with  rage; 
pn  J  fire,  fuck  as  fparkles  from  a  fmith's 


forge,  darted  from  her  eyes:  fo  that 
all  together,  this  Amazonian  heroine 
might  have  been  an  object  of  terror 
to  a  much  bolder  man  than  Mr.  Par- 
tridge. 

He  had,  at  length,  the  good  fortune, 
by  getting  poffeflion  of  her  arms,  to 
render  thofe  weapons,  which  (he  wore 
at  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  ufelefs; 
which  (he  no  fooner  perceived,  than 
the  foftnefs  of  her  fex  prevailed  over 
her  rage,  and  (he  prefently  difiolved 
in  tears,  which  foon  after  concluded 
in  a  fit. 

That  fmall  (hare  of  fenfe  which 
Mr.  Partridge  hat!  hitherto  preferved 
through  this  fcene  of  fury,  of  the 
caufe  of  which  he  was  hitherto  igno- 
rant, now  utterly  abandoned  him.  He 
ran  inftantly  into  the  ftreet,  hallooing 
out,  that  his  wife  was  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  and  befeeching  the  neigh- 
bours to  fly  with  the  utmoft  hade  to 
her  aflidance.  Several  good  women 
obeyed  his  fummons,  who  entering  his 
houfe,  and  applying  the  ufual  reme- 
dies on  fuch  occafions,  Mrs.  Partridge 
was  at  length,  to  the  great  joy  of  her 
hufband,  brought  to  herfelf. 

As  foon  as  (he  had  a  little  recol- 
lected her  fpirits,  and  fomewhat  com- 
po£Ld  herfelf  with  a  cordial,  (lie  began 
to  inform  the  company  of  the  manifold 
injuries  (he  had  received  from  her  huf- 
band; who,  me  laid,  was  not  con- 
tented to  injure  her  in  her  bed,  but, 
upon  her  upbraiding  him  with  it,  had 
treated  her  in  the  crueleft  manner  ima- 
ginable; had  torn  her  cap  and  hair 
from  her  head,  and  her  days  from  her 
body,  giving  her,  at  the  fame  time, 
feveral  blows,  the  marks  of  which  (he 
(hould  carry  to  the  grave. 

The  poor  man,  who  bore  on  hi» 
face  many  more  vifible  marks  of  the 
indignation  of  his  wife,  ftoocl  in  filent 
adonifhment  at  this  accufationj  which 
the  reader  will,  I  believe,  bear  witnefs 
for  him,  had  greatly  exceeded  the  truth : 
for  indeed  he  had  not  druck  her  once; 
and  this  f;!ence  being  interpreted  to  be 
a  confeflion  of  the  charge,  by  the 
whole  court,  they  all  began  at  once, 
una  <voce,  to  rebuke  and  revile  him, 
repeating  often,  that  none  but  a  cow- 
ard ever  druck  a  woman. 

Mr;  Partridge  bore  all  this  patiently; 
but  when  his  wifeappealed  to  the  blood 
on  her  face,  as  an  evidence  of  his  bar- 
barity, he  cou'd  rjot  help  laying 
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to  his  own  blood,  for  fo  it  really  was; 
as  he  thought  it  very  unnatural,  that 
this  ihould  rife  up  (as  we  are  taught 
that  of  a  murdered  perfon  often  doth) 
in  vengeance  againft  him. 

To  this  the  women  made  no  other 
aniwer,  than  that  it  was  pity  it  hacj 
not  come  from  his  heart,  inttead  of 
his  face}  all  declaring,  that  if  their 
feufbands  (hould  lift  their  hands  againft 
them,  they  would  have  their  hearts 
bloods  out  of  their  bodies. 

After  much  admonition  for  what 
was  part,  and  much  good  advice  to 
Mr.  Partridge  for  his  future  behaviour, 
the  company  at  length  departed,  and 
left  the  hufband  and  wife  to  a  perfonal 
conference  together,  in  which  Mr. 
Parti  idge  foon  learned  the  caufe  of  all 
his  iufferings. 

CHAP.     V. 

CONTAINING  MUCH  MATTER  TO 
EXERCISE  THE  JUDGMENT  AND 
REFLECTION  OF  THE  READER. 

I  Believe  it  is  a  true  obfervation,  that 
few  fecrets  are  divulged  to  one  per- 
fon onlyj  but  ceitainly,  it  would  be 
jiext  to  a  miracle,  that  a  fact  of  this 
kind  fhould  be  known  to  a  whole  pa- 
ri(h,and  nottranfpire  any  farther. 

And,  indeed,  a  very  few  days  had 
paft,  before  the  country,  to  ufe  a  com- 
mon phrafe,  rung  of  the  fchoolmatter 
of  Little  Baddington,  who  was  faid  to 
have  beaten  his  wife  in  the  mod  cruel 
manner.  Nay,  in  feme  places,  it  was 
reported  he  had  murdered  herj  in 
others,  that  he  had  broke  her  arms; 
in  others  her  legs;  in  fhort,  there 
was  fcarce  an  injury  which  can  be 
done  to  a  human  creature,  but  what 
JVIrs.  Partridge  was  fomewhere  or  other 
affirmed  to  have  received  from  her 
huiband. 

The  caufe  of  this  quarrel  was  fike- 
wife  variously  reportedj  for,  as  fome 
people  faid  that  Mrs.  Partridge  had 
caught  her  hufband  in  bed  with  his 
maid,  fo  many  other  reafons,  of  a  very 
different  kind,  went  abroad.  Nay, 
fome  transferred  the  guilt  to  the  wife, 
>ind  the  jealoufy  to  the  hufband. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  had  Jong  ago  fyeard 
of  this  quarrel;  but,  as  a  different 
,caufe  from  the  true  one  Had  reached 
her  ears,  (he  thought  proper  to  conceal 
it:  and  the  rather,  perhaps,  as  the 


blame  was  univerfally  laid  on  Mr. 
Partridge;  and  his  wife,  when  (he  was 
iervant  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  had  in 
fomething  offended  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
who  was  not  of  a  very  forgiving  tem- 
per. 

But  Mrs,  Wilkins,  whofe  eyes  could 
fee  objects  at  a  diftance,  and  who  coultf 
very  well  look  forward  a  few  years 
into  futurity,  had  perceived  a  ftrong 
likelihood  of  Captain  Blifil's  being 
hereafter  her  matter;  and,  as  (he  plainly 
difcemed,  that  the  captain  bore  no 
great  good  will  to  the  little  foundling, 
ihe  fancied  it  would  be  rendering  him 
an  agreeable  fervice,  if  flie  could  make 
any  difcoveries  that  might  leflen  the 
affeftion  which  Mr.  Allworthy  feemed 
to  have  contracted  for  this  child,  and 
which  gave  vifible  uneafmefs  to  the 
captain;  who  could  not  entirely  con- 
ceal it  even  before  Allworthy  himfelfj 
though  bis  wife,  who  acted  her  part 
much  better  in  public,  frequently  re- 
commended  to  him  her  own  example^ 
of  conniving  at  the  folly  of  her  bro- 
ther, which,  (he  faid,  (he  at  lead  as 
well  perceived,  and  as  much  refented, 
as  any  other  poflibly  could. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  having  therefore,  by 
accident,  gotten  a  true  fcent  of  the 
above  ftory,  though  long  after  it  had 
happened,  failed  not  to  fatisfy  herielf 
thoroughly  of  all  the  particulars;  and 
then  acquainted  the  captain,  that  me 
had  at  lait  difcovered  the  true  father 
of  the  little  baftard,  which  (he  was 
forry,  (he  faid,  to  fee  her  mailer  lofe 
his  reputation  in  the  country  by  taking 
fo  much  notice  of. 

The  captain  chid  her  for  the  con- 
clufion  of  her  fpeech,  as  an  improper, 
afTu  ranee  in  judging  of  her  matter's 
actions:  for  if  his  honour,  or  his  un- 
deritanding,  would  have  fuffered  the 
captain  to  make  an  alliance  with  Mrs, 
Wilkins,  his  pride  would  by  no  means 
have  admitted  it.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  there  is  no  conduct  lefs  politick, 
than  to  enter  into  any  confederacy  with 
your  friend's  fervants  againlt  their 
mailer.  For,  by  thefe  means,  you  af- 
terwards become  the  (lave  of  thefe  very 
fervants,  by  whom  you  are  conitantly 
liable  to  be  betrayed.  And  this  con- 
fjderation,  perhaps,  it  was,  which  pre- 
vented Captain  Blifil  from  being  more 
explicit  vfith  Mrs.  Wilkins;  or  from 
encouraging  the  abufe  which  (lie  had 
bellowed  on  Allworthy, 

But 
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But  though  he  declared  no  fatisfac- 
tion  to  Mrs.  Wilkins  at  this  di fee- 
very ,  he  enjoyed  not  a  little  from  it  in 
his  own  mind,  and  refolved  to  make 
the  beft  u,e  of  it  he  was  able. 

He  kept  this  matter  a  long  time  con- 
cealed within  his  own  breaft,  in  hopes 
that  Mr.  Allworthy  might  hear  it  from 
fome  other  perfonj  but  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
whether  (he  refented  the  captain's  be- 
haviour, or  whether  his  cunning  was 
beyond  her,  and  me  feared  the  difco- 
very  might  dilpleaie  him,   never  after- 
wards opened  her  lips  about  the  matter. 
I  have  thought  it  fomewhat  ftrange, 
upon  reflection,  that  the  houfe-keeper 
never  acquainted  Mrs.  Blifil  with  this 
news,  as  women  are  more  inclined  to 
communicate  all  pieces  of  intelligence 
to  their  own  fex,  than  to  ours.     The 
only  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  folv- 
ing  this  difficulty,   is,  by.  imputing  it 
to  that  diltance  which  was  now  grown 
between  the  lady  and  the  houfe-keeper : 
whether  this  arofe  from  a  jealoufy  in 
Mrs.  Blifil,  that  Wilkins  mewed  too 
great  a  refpecl   to  the  foundling}  for 
•while  me  was  endeavouring  to  ruin  the 
little  infant,  in  order  to  ingratiate  her- 
felf  with    the  captain,  me  was  every 
day   more   and   more    commending  it 
before  Allworthy^   as  his  fondnefs  for 
it   every  day  encreafed.     This,    not- 
withstanding all  the  care  me  took   at 
other  times  to  exprefs  the  direcl  con- 
trary to  Mrs.  Blifil,  perhaps  offended 
that  delicate  lady,  who  certainly  now 
hated  Mrs.  Wilkins;  and  though  me 
did  not,  or  poffibly  could  rot,  ablb- 
lutely  remove  her  from  her  place,  me 
Found,  however,  the  means  of  making 
her  life  very  uneafy.    This  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins, at  length,  fo  refented,  that  fhe 
very  openly  mewed  all  manner  ofre- 
fpecl  and  fondnefs   to  little  Tommy, 
in  oppofition  to  Mrs.  Blifil. 

The  captain,  therefore,  finding  the 
ftory  in  danger  of  perifliing,  he  at  laft 
took  an  opportunity  to  reveal  it  himfelf. 
He  was  one  day  engaged  with  Mr. 
Allworthy  in  a  difcourfe  on  charity: 
in  which  the  captain,  with  great  learn- 
ing, proved  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  that  the 
word  charity,  in  Scripture,  no  where 
means  beneficence  or  generofity. 

The  chriftian  religion,  he  faid,  was 
instituted  for  much  nobler  purpofes, 
than  to  enforce  a  leffon  which  many 
heathen  philofophers  had  taught  us 


long  before,  and  which,  though  it 
m'ght,  perhaps^  be  called  a  moral 
virtue,  favoured  but  little  of  that  i'ub- 
lime  chriitian-like  difpofition,  that  vaft 
elevation  of  thought,  in  purity  ap- 
proaching to  angelick  perfection,  to 
be  attained,  expreffed,  and  felt,  only 
by  grace.  Thoie,  he  faid,  came  nearer 
to  the  Scripture  meaning,  who  under- 
ftood  by  it  candour,  or  the  forming 
of  a  benevolent  opinion  of  our  brethren, 
and  palling  a  favourable  judgment  on 
their  a&ionsj  a  virtue  much  higher, 
and  more«xtenfive  in  it's  nature,  than 
a  pitiful  diftribution  of  alms,  which, 
though  we  would  never  fo  much  pre- 
judice, or  even  ruin  our  families,  could 
never  reach  many;  whereas  charity, 
in  the  other  and  truer  fenfe,  might  be 
extended  to  all  mankind. 

He  faid,  confidering  who  the  dif- 
ciples  were,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  con- 
ceive the  doctrine  of  generofity,  of 
giving  alms,  to  have  been  preached  to 
them.  And,  as  we  could  not  well  ima- 
gine this  doctrine  mould  be  preached 
by  it's  Divine  Author  to  men  who 
could  not  pra&ife  it,  much  lefs  mall 
we  think  it  underftood  fo  by  thole 
who  can  praclifeit,  and  do  not. 

*  But  though,'  continued  he,  '  there 
is,  I  am  afraid,  little  merit  in  thefe 
benefactions;    there   would,   I  mutt 
confefs,  be  much  pleafure  in  them  t» 
a  good  mind,  if  it  was  not  abated 
by  one  confideration:   I  mean,  that 
we   are  liable  to  be  impofed  upon, 
and  to   confer    our  choiceft  favours 
often  on  the  undeferving,  as  you  muft 
own  was  your  cafe  in  your  bounty 
to  that   worthlefs  fellow  Partridge: 
for  two  or  three  fnch  examples  muft 
greatly  Jefien  the  inward  fatisfaftion, 
which  a  good  man  would  otherwife 
find   in  generofity  j    nay,  may  even 
make  him  timorous  in  befiowing,  left 
he  mould   be   guilty   of    fupporting 
vice,   and    encouraging  the  wicked; 
a  crime  of  a  very  black  dye,  and  for 
which  it  will  by  no  means  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  excufe,  that  we  have  not  ac- 
tually intended   fuch  an  encourage, 
ment;  uniefs  we  have  ufed  the   uU 
moft  caution  in  chufing  the  objects 
of  our  beneficence.     A  confideration 
which,  I  make  no  doubt,- hath  great- 
ly checked  the  liberality  of  many  a 
worthy  and  pious  man.* 
Mr,  Allwgnhy  anfwered,  he  could 
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rot  difpute  with  the  captain  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  therefore  could 
fay  nothing  as  to  the  true  fenfe  of 
the  word,  which  is  tranflated  cha- 
rity\  but  that  he  had  always  thought 
it  was  interpreted  to  confift  in  aftion, 
and  that  giving  alms  constituted  at 
leaft  one  branch  of  that  virtue. 

As  to  the  meritorious  part^  he  faid, 
he  readily  agreed  with  the  captain} 
for  where  could  be  the  merit  of  bare- 
ly difcharging  a  duty,  which,  he  faid, 
Jet  the  word  charity  have  what  con- 
ftru&ioh  it  would,  it  fufficiently  ap- 
peared to  be  from  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  New  Teftament?  And  as  he 
thought  it  an  indifpenfible  duty,  en- 
joined both  by  the  chriftian  law,  and 
by  the  law  of  nature  itfelf;  fo  was  it 
withal  fo  pleafant,  that  if  any  duty 
could  be  faid  to  be  it's  own  reward, 
or  to  pay  us  while  we  were  difcharg- 
ing it,  it  was  this. 

'  To  confefs  the  truth/  faid  he, 
there  is  one  degree  of  generofity,  (oif 
charity  I  would  have  called  it)  which 
feems  to  have  fome  fhew  of  merit, 
and  that  is,  where  from  a  principle 
of  benevolence,  and  chriftian  love, 
we  beftow  on  another  what  we  really 
want  ourfelves;  where,  in  order  to 
lefTen  the  diftreffes  of  another,  we 
condefcend  to  mare  fome  part  of 
them,  by  giving  what  even  our  own 
necefiities  cannot  well  fpare.  This 
is,  I  think,  meritorious;  but  to  re- 
lieve our  brethren  only  with  our  fu- 
perfiuities,  to  be  charitable  (I  muft 
ufe  the  word)  rather  at  the  expence 
of  our  coffers  than  ourfelves;  to  fave 
feveral  families  from  mifery  rather 
than  hang  up  an  extraordinary  pic- 
ture in  our  houfes,  or  gratify  any 
other  idle,  ridiculous  vanity,  this 
feems  to  be  only  being  chriftiansj 
nay,  indeed,  only  being  human  crea- 
tures. Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go 
farther,  it  is  being  in  fome  degree 
epicures:  for  what  could  the  greateft 
epicure  wifh,  rather  than  to  eat  with 
many  mouths  inllead  of  one?  which 
I  think  may  be  predicated  of  any  one 
\vho  knows  that  the  bread  of  many 
is  owing  to  his  own  largefles. 
*  As  to  the  apprehenfion  of  beftow- 
ing  bounty  on  luch  as  may  hereafter 
prove  unworthy  objects,  becaufe  ma- 
ny have  proved  fucli;  furely  it  can 
never  deter  a  good  man  from  gene- 
vofity :  I  do  not  think  a  few  or  ma* 


ny  examples  of  ingratitude  can  ju(*-» 
tify  a  man's  hardening  his  heart  a- 
gainft  the  diltrefles  of  his  fellow. crea- 
turesj  nor  do  I  believe  it  can  ever 
have  fuch  effeft  on  a  truly  benevo- 
lent mind.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  per- 
fuafion  of  univerfal  depravity  cin 
lock  up  the  Charity  of  a  good  man; 
and  this  perfuafion  muft  lead  him,  I 
think,  either  into  atheifm,  or  enthii- 
fiafm;  but  furely  it  is  unfair  to  ar- 
gue fuch  univerfal  depravity  from  a 
few  vicious  individuals;  nor  was 
this,  I  believe,  ever  done,  by  a  man 
who,  upon  fearching  his  own  mind, 
found  one  certain  exception  to  the 
general  rule.'  He  then  concluded, 
by  aflcing  who  that  Partridge  was, 
whom  he  had  called  a  worthlefs  fel- 
low. 

'  I  mean,*  faid  the  captain,  c  Paf- 
'  tridge  the  barber,  the  fchoolmafter, 
'  what  do  you  call  him?  Partridge 
'  the  father  of  'the  little  child  which 
'  you  found  in  your  bed.* 

Mr.  Allworthy  exprefled  great  fur- 
prize  at  this  account,  and  the  captarn 
as  great  at  his  ignorance  of  it:  for 
he  faid  he  had  known  it  above  a 
month,  and  at  length  recollected  with 
much  difficulty,  that  he  was  told  it 
byMrs.Wilkins. 

Upon  this,  Wilkins  was  immedi- 
ately fummoned,  who  having  confirm- 
ed what  the  captain  had  faid,  was  by 
Mr.  Allworthy,  by  and  with  the  cap- 
tain's advice,  difpatchcd  to  Little  Bad- 
dington,  to  inform  herfelf  of  the  truth 
of  the  facl:  for  the  captain  exprelt 
great  diflike  at  all  hafty  proceedings 
in  criminal  matters,  and  faid  he  would 
by  no  means  have  Mr.  Allworthy 
take  any  refolutibn,  either  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  child,  or  it's  father,  before 
he  was  fatisfied  that  the  latter  was  guil- 
ty: for  though  he  had  privately  fatig- 
fied  himfelf  of  this  from  one  of  Par- 
tridge's neighbours,  yet  he  was  tc/o 
generous  to  give  any  fuch  evidence  to 
Mr.  Allworthy* 


CHAP.    VI. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  PARTRIDGE  THE 
SCHOOLMASTER,  FOR  1NCONTI- 
NENCY  J  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  Hf8 
WIFE}  A  SHOTlT  REFLECTION 
ON  THE  WISDOM  OF  OUR  LAWJ 
WITH  OTHER  CRAVE  MATTERS, 

WHICH 
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WHICH    THOSE  WILL  LIKE    BEST 
WHO  UNDERSTAND  THEM  MOST. 

IT  may  be  wondered,  that  a  (lory  fo 
well  known,  and  which  had  fur- 
niflied  ib  much  matter  of  converfation, 
fhould  never  have  been  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf,  who  was  per- 
haps the  only  perfon  in  that  country 
who  had  never  heard  of  it. 

To  account  in  fome  meafure  for  this 
to  the  reader,  I  think  proper  to  inform 
him,  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  king- 
dom lefs  interefted  in  oppofing  that 
do6trir.e  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
word  chanty,  which  hath  been  feen  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  than  our  good 
man.  Indeed,  he  was  equally  entitled 
to  this  virtue  in  either  fenfe:  for  as 
no  man  was  ever  more  fenfible  of  the 
wants,  or  more  ready  to  relieve  the 
diftrefles  of  others 5  fo  none  could  be 
more  tender  of  their  characters,  or  flow- 
er to  believe  any  thing  to  their  difad- 
vantage. 

Scandal,  therefore,  never  found  any 
accefs  to  his  table:  for,  as  it  hath  been 
long  fince  obferved,  that  you  may  know 
a  man  by  his  companions;  fo  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  by  attending  to 
the  converfation  at  a  great  man's  table, 
you  may  fatisfy  yourfelf  of  his  reli- 
gion, his  politicks,  his  talte,  and  indeed 
of  his  entire  difpofition:  for  though  a 
few  odd  fellows  will  utter  their  own 
fentiments  in  all  places,  yet  much  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  have  enough 
of  the  courtier  to  accommodate  their 
converfation  to  the  tafte  and  inclina- 
tion of  their  fuperiors. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who 
having  executed  her  commiflion  with 
great  difpatch,  though  at  fifteen  miles 
diftance,  brought  back  fuch  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  fchoolmafter's  guilt,  that  Mr. 
Allworthy  determined  to  fend  for  the 
criminal,  and  examine  him  viva  <voce. 
Mr.  Partridge,  therefore,  was  fum- 
moned  to  attend,  in  order  to  his  de- 
fence, if  he  could  make  any,  again*! 
this  accufation. 

At  the  time  appointed,  before  Mr. 
Allworthy  himfelf,  at  Paradife  Hall, 
came  as  well  the  laid  Partridge,  with 
Anne  his  wife,  as  Mrs.  Wilkins  his 
accufer. 

And  now  Mr.  Allworthy  being  feat- 
ed  in  the  chair  of  juftice,  Mr.  Par- 
tridge was  brought  before  him.  Hav- 
ing heard  his  accufation  from  the 


mouth  of  Mrs.  Wilkins,  he  pleaded, 
not  guilty,  making  many  vehement 
protections  of  his  innocence* 

Mrs.  Partridge  was  then  examined, 
who,  after  a  modeft  apology  for  being 
obliged  to  fpeak  the  truth  a  gain  ft  her 
hufband,  related  all  the  circurnftances 
with  which  the  reader  hath  already 
been  acquainted;  and  at  laft  conclud- 
ed with  her  hufband's  confefiion  of  his 
guilt. 

Whether  (he  had  forgiven  him  or  no, 
I  will  not  venture  to  determine:  but  it 
is  certain,  fhe  was  an  unwilling  wit- 
nefs  in  this  caufe,  and  it  is  probable, 
from  certain  other  reafons,  would  ne- 
ver have  been  brought  to  depofe  as  me 
did,  had  not  Mrs.  Wilkins,  with  great 
art,  fi/hed  all  out  of  her,  at  her  own 
houfe,  and  had  fhe  not  indeed  made 
promifes  in  Mr.  Allworthy's  name, 
that  the  punifhment  of  her  huiband 
mould  not  be  fuch  as  might  any  wife 
affe6l  his  family. 

Partridge  ftill  perfifted  in  afterting 
his  innocence,  though  he  admitted  he 
had  made  the  above  mentioned  confef- 
fionj  which  however  he  endeavoured 
to  account  for,  by  protefting  that  he 
was  forced  into  it  by  the  continual  im- 
portunity me  ufed,  who  vowed,  that 
as  fhe  was  fure  of  his  guilt,  /he  would 
never  leave  tormenting  him  till  he  had 
owned  it,  and  faithfully  promifed, 
that,  in  fuch  cafe,  fhe  would  never  men- 
tion it  to  him  more.  Hence,  he  faid, 
he  had  been  induced  falfely  to  confefs 
himfelf  guilty,  though  he  was  inno- 
cent; and. that  he  believed  he  mould 
have  conferled  a  murder  from  the  fame 
motive. 

Mrs.  Partridge  could  not  bear  this 
imputation  with  patience;  and  having 
no  other  remedy,  in  the  prefent  place, 
but  tears,   fhe  called  forth  a  plentiful 
afliftance  from  them,  and  then  addref- 
fing  herfelf  to  Mr.  Ail  worthy,  me  faid, 
(or  rather  cried)   *  May  it  pleafe  your 
worfhip,  there  never  was    any   poor 
woman  fo  injured  as  I  am  by  that 
bafe  mans  for  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
ftance  of  his  falmood  to  me.  No,  may 
it  pleafe  your  worfhip,  he  has  injured 
my  bed  many's  the  good  time  and  of- 
ten.    I  could  have  put  up  with  his 
drunkennefs  and  neglefi  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,   if  he  had  not  broke  one  of  the 
facred  commandirn*n!s.     Befides,  if  it 
had  been  out  of  doors,  I  had  not  mat- 
tered it  fo  much,  but  with  my  own 
f  *  fen v am; 
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fervant,  in  my  own  houfc,  under  my 
own  roof;  to  defile  my  own  chafte 
bed,  which  to  be  fure  he  hath  with 
his  beaftly,  (linking  whores.— Yes, 
you  villain,  you  havedefiled  my  own 
bed,  you  have;  'and  then  you  have 
charged  me  with  bullocking  you  into 
owning  the  truth. — It  is  very  likely, 
an't  pleafe  your  worfhip,  that  I  mould 
bullock  him.  I  have  marks  enow 
about  my  body  to  fhewof  his  cruelty 
to  me. — If  you  had  been  a  man,  you 
villain,  you  would  have  fcorned  to 
injure  a  woman  in  that  manner.  But 
you  an't  half  a  man,  you  know  it. 
Nor  have  you  been  half  a  hufband 
to  me.  You  need  run  after  whores, 
you  need,  when  I'm  fure— And, 
fmce  he  provokes  me,  I  am  ready, 
an't  pleafe  your  worfhip,  to  take  my 
bodily  oath,  that  I  found  them  a-bed 
together. — What,  you  have  forgot, 
I  fuppofe,  when  you  beat  me  into  a 
fir,  and  made  the  blood  run  down 
my  forehead,  becauie  I  only  civilly 
taxed  you  with  your  adultery!  But 
I  can  prove  it  by  all  my  neighbours. 
You  have  almoft  broke  my  heart, 
*  you  have,  you  have!' 

Here  Mr.  Allworthy  interrupted, 
and  begged  her  to  be  pacified,  pro- 
mifmg  her  that  /he  fhould  have  juftice ; 
then  turning  to  Partridge,  who  flood 
aghaft,  one  half  of  his  wits  being  hur- 
iTed  away  by  furprize,  and  the  other 
half  by  fear,  he  faid,  he  was  forry  to 
fee  there  was  fo  wicked  a  man  in  the 
world.  He  afTured  him  that  his  pre- 
varicating, and  lying  backward  and 
forward,  was  a  great  aggravation  of 
his  guilt;  for  which,  the  only  atone- 
ment he  could  make  was  by  confefTion 
and  repentance.  He  exhorted  him, 
therefore,  to  begin  by  immediately  con - 
i effing  the  fact,  and  not  to  perfift  in 
denying  what  was  fo  plainly  proved 
againlt  him,  even  by  his  own  wife. 

Here,  reader,  I  beg  your  patience  a 
moment,  while  I  make  a  jult  compli- 
ment to  the  great  wifdom  and  fagacity 
of  our  law,  which  refufes  to  admit 
the  evidence  of  a  wife  for  or  again  ft 
her  hufband.  This  (f:iys  a  certain 
learned  author,  who,  I  believe,  was 
never  quoted  before  in  any  but  a  law- 
book)  would  be  the  means  of  clearing 
an  eternal  difiention  between  them. 
Jt  would,  indeed,  be  the  means  or  much 
,  and  of  much  Whipping,  fining, 


impnfonmg,  tranfporting,    and  hang- 
ing. 

Partridge  ftood  awhile  filent,  till 
being  bid  to  fpeak,  he  faid,  he  had 
already  fpoken  the  truth,  and  appeal- 
ed to  Heaven  for  his  innocence,  and 
laftly,  to  the  girl  herfelf,  whom  he 
defired  his  worfhip  immediately  to  fend 
torj  for  he  was  ignorant,  or  at  Icalt 
pretended  to  be  fo,  that  fhe  had  left 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  whofe  natural  love 
of  juftice,  joined  to  his  coolnefs  of 
temper,  made  him  always  a  moft  pa- 
tient magiftrate  in  hearing  all  the  wit- 
nefTes  which  an  accuied  perfbn  could 
produce  in  his  defence,  agreed  to  defer 
his  final  determination  of  this  matter 
till  the  arrival  of  Jenny,  for  whom  he 
immediately  difpatched  a  melTenger; 
and  then  having  recommended  peace 
between  Partridge  and  his  wife,  (though 
he  addi  erTed  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  wrong 
perfon)  he  appointed  them  to  attend 
again  the  third  day:  for  he  had  fent 
Jenny  a  whole  day's  journey  from  his 
own  houfe. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  parties  all 
aflembled,  when  the  meflfenger  return- 
ing brought  word,  that  Jenny  was  not 
to  be  found:  for  that  fhe  had  left  her 
habitation  a  few  days  before,  in  com- 
pany with  a  recruiting  officer. 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  declared,  that 
the  evidence  of  fuch  a  flut,  as  me  ap- 
peared to  be,  would  have  deferved  no 
creditj  but  he  faid  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  had  fhe  been  prelent, 
and  would  have  declared  the  truth, 
/he  muft  have  confirmed  what  fo  many 
circum fiances,  together  with  his  own 
confeflion,  and  the  declaration  of  his 
wife,  that  fhe  had  caught  her  hufband 
in  the  facl,  did  fufficiently  prove.  He 
therefore  once  more  exhorted  Partridge 
to  confefsj  but  he  ftill  avowing  his 
innocence,  Mr.  Allworthy  declared 
himfelf  fatisfied  of  his  guilt,  and  that 
he  was  too  bad  a  man  to  receive  any 
encouragement  from  him.  He  there- 
fore deprived  him  of  his  annuity,  and 
recommended  repentance  to  him,  on 
account  of  another  world,  and  induf- 
try  to  maintain  himielf  and  his  wife 
in  this. 

There  were  not,  perhaps,  many  more 
:i'ons  tlian   poor  Pai-tnJge. 
He  had  ioll  the  belt  part  of  his  income 
by  tiie  evidence  wt    !,io  wifr,  at 
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was  daily  upbraided  by  her  for  hav- 
ing, among  other  things,  been  the  oc- 
calion  of  depriving  her  of  that  benefit: 
but  fuch  was  his  fortune,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  Pibmit  to  it. 

Though  I  called  him  poor  Partridge 
in  the  laft  paragraph,  I  would  have  the 
reader  nther  impute  that  epithet  to  th« 
companion  of  my  temper,  than  conceive 
it  to  be  any  declaration  of  his  inv- 
cence.  Whether  he  was  innocent  or 
not,  will  perhaps  appear  hereafter}  but 
if  the  hiftorick  mufe  hath  entrufted  me 
with  any  ice  rets,  I  will  by  no  means 
be  guilty  of  dilcovering  them  till  /he 
(hall  give  me  leave. 

Here,  therefore,  the  reader  muft:  fu- 
fpend  his  curiofity.  Certain  it  is,  that 
whatever  was  the  truth  of  the  cafe, 
there  was  evidence  more  than  fufficient 
toconvia  him  before  AHworthyj  in- 
deed much  lefs  would  have  fatisfied  a 
bench  of  juttices  on  an  order  of  baf- 
tardy  j  and  yet,  notwithftanding  the 
pofitivenefs  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  who 
would  have  taken  the  facrament  upon 
the  matter,  there  is  a  poflibility  that 
the  fchoolmalter  was  entirely  innocent: 
for  though  it  appeared  clear,  on  com- 
paring the  time  when  Jenny  departed 
from  £,ittie  Baddington,  with  that  of 
her  delivery,  that  flie  had  there  con- 
ceived .this  infant,  yet  it  by  no  means 
followed,  of  neceffity,  that  Partridge 
muft  have  been  it's  father;  for,  to  omit 
other  particulars,  there  was  in  the  fame 
houfe  a  lad  near  eighteen,  between 
wjiom  and  Jenny  there  had  fubfifted 
fufficient  intimacy  to  found  a  reafon- 
able  fufpicionj  and  yet,  fo  blind  is  jea- 
loufy,  this  circumftance  never  once 
entered  into  the  head  of  the  enraged 
wife. 

Whether  Partridge  repented  or  not, 
according  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  advice, 
is  not  fo  apparent.  Certain  it  is,  that 
his  wife  repeated  heartily  of  the  evi- 
dence fhe  had  given  againft  him;  ef- 
ptcially  when  fhe  found  Mrs.  Debo- 
rah had  deceived  her,  and  refufed  to 
make  any  application  to  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy  on  her  behalf.  She  had,  however, 
ibmewhat  better  fuccefs  with  Mrs.  Bli- 
fil,  who  was,  as  the  reader  muft  have 
perceived,  a  much  better  tempered  wo- 
roanj  and  very  kindly  undertook  tp 
Iblicit  her  brother  to  reitore  the  annui- 
ty. In  which,  though  good-nature 
plight  have  ibnie  (hare,  yet  "a  ftronger 


and  more  natural  motive  will  appear 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Thefe  felicitations  were  neverthelefs 
un  fuccefs  ful:  for  though  Mr.  All  wor- 
thy did  not  think,  with  fome  late  wri- 
ters, that  mercy  confilts  only  in  punifti- 
ing  offenders;  yet  he  was  as  far  from 
thinking  that  it  is  proper  to  this  excel- 
lent quality  to  pardon  great  criminals 
wantonly,  without  any  reafon  what- 
ever. Any  doubtfulnefs  of  the  faft, 
or  any  ctrcumltanoe  of  mitigation,  was 
never  difregarded;  but  the  petitions 
of  an  offender,  or  the  mtercilfions  of 
others,  did  not  in  the  leaft  affeft  him. 
In  a  word,  he  never  pardoned,  becauie 
the  offender  hiinfclf,  or  his  friends, 
were  unwilling  'that  he  fhould  be  pu- 
tt i  Hied. 

Partridge  and  his  wife  were  there- 
fore both  obliged  to  fubmit  to  their 
fate;  which  was  indeed  feyere  enough: 
for  fo  far  was  he  from  doubling  his 
induftry  on  the  account  of  his  lefiened 
income,  that  he  did  in  a  manner  aban- 
don himfelf  to  deipair;  and  as  he  was 
by  nature  indolent,  that  vice  now  en- 
creafed  upon  him,  by  which  means  he 
loft  the  little  fchool  he  hadj  fo  that 
neither  his  wife  nor  himfelf  would  have 
had  any  bread  to  eat,  had  not  the  cha- 
rity of  fome  good  chriltian  interpofed, 
and  provided  them  with  what  was  juft 
fufficient  for  their  fuftenance. 

As  this  fupport  was  conveyed  to 
them  by  an  unknown  hand,  they  ima- 
gined, and  fo,  I  doubt  nor,  will  the 
reader,  thatMr.  Allwprthy  himfelf  was 
their  fecret  benefactor  ;  who,  though 
he  would  not  openly  encourage  vice, 
could  yet  privately  relieve  the  diftrefles 
of  the  vicious  themfdves,  when  thei'e 
became  too  exquifite  and  difproportio- 
nate  to  their  demerit.  In  which  light 
their  wretched nefs  appeared  now  to 
Fortune  herfelf ;  for  fne  at  length  took 
pity  on  this  miferable  couple,  and  con- 
fiderably  leflened  the  wretched  ftate  of 
Partridge,  by  putting  a  final  end  to 
that  of  his  wife,  who  foon  after  caught 
the  fmall-pox,  and  died. 

The  juftice  which  Mr.  All  worthy 
had  executed  on  Partridge,  at  fivft  met 
with  univerfal  approbation;  but  no 
fooner  had  he  felt  it's  confequences, 
than  his  neighbours  began  to  relent, 
and  to  compaflionate  his  cafej  and 
prefently  after,  to  blame  that  as  rigour 
and  feverity,  which  they  before  called 
F  z  juftice. 
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juftice.  They  now  exclaimed  againft 
punching  in  cold  blood,  and  fang 
forth  the  praifes  of  mercy  and  for- 
givenefs. 

Theie  cries  were  confiderr.bly  en- 
crcaied  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Partridge, 
which  though  owing  to  the  diftemper 
above-mentioned,  which  is-  no  confe- 
quence  of  poverty  or  di(trefs,  many 
were  not  a  framed  to  impute  to  Mr. 
All  worthy 'e  ft  verity,  or,  as  they  now 
termed  it,  cruelty. 

Partridge,  having  now  loft  his  wife, 
his  fchool,  and  his  annuity,  and  the 
unknown  perlbn  having  now  difcon- 
linued  the  latl  mentioned  charity,  re- 
folved  to  change  thefcene,  and  left  the 
country,  where  he  was  in  danger  of 
ftarving,  with  the  universal  compafTion 
or.  ali  his  neighbours. 


CHAP.    VII. 

A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THAT  FE- 
LICITY WHICH  PRUDENT  COU- 
PLES MAY  EXTRACT  FROM  HA- 
TRED} WITH  A  SHORT  APOLO- 
GY FOR  THOSE  PEOPLE  WHO 
OVERLOOK  IMPERFECTIONS  IN 
THMR  FRIENPS. 

THOUGH  the  captain  had  ef- 
fectually demolished  poor  Par- 
tridge, yet  had  he  not  reaped  the  har- 
veft  he  hoped  for,  which  was  to  turn 
the  foundling  out  of  Mr.  Allworthy's 
ho  ufe. 

On  the  contrary,  that  gentleman 
grew  every  day  fonder  of  little  Tom- 
my, as  if  he  intended  to  counterba- 
lance his  feverity  to  the  father  with 
extraordinary  fondnefs  am}  affection  to- 
v/ards  the  fon. 

This  a  good  deal  fcured  the  captain's 
temper,-  as  did  all  the  other  daily  in- 
ilances  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  gcnerpfity; 
for  he  looked  pn  all  Inch  largeffes  to  be 
diminutions  of  his  own  wealth. 

In  this,  we  have  faid,  he  did  not 
agree  with  his  wife;  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
thing  elfei  for  though  an  affection 
placed  on  the  understanding  is,  by  many 
wile  perfons,  thought  more  durable  than 
that  which  is  founded  on  beauty,  yet  it 
happened  otherwife  in  the  prtfent  cafe. 
Nay,  the  understandings  of  this  couple 
were  the  principal  bone  of  contention, 
and  one  great  caufe  of  many  quarrels, 


which  from  time  to  time  arofe  between 
them ;  and  which  at  laft  ended,  on  the 
fide  of  the  lady,  in  a  forereign  con- 
tempt for  her  hufband;  and  on  the 
luilband's,  in  an  utter  abhorrence  of 
his  wife. 

As  thefe  had  both  exercifed  their  ta- 
lents chiefly  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
this  was,  from  their  firft  acquaintance, 
the  molt  common  topick  of  converfation 
between  them.  The  captain,  like  a 
well-bred  man,  had,  before  marriage, 
always  given  up  his  opinion  to  that  of 
the  lady;  and  this  not  in  the  clumfy 
aukwaid  manner  of  a  conceited  block- 
head, who,  while  he  civilly  yields  to  a 
fuperior  in  an  argument,  is  defirous  of 
being  ftill  known  to  think  himfelf  in  the 
right.  The  captain,  on  the  contrary, 
though  one  of  the  proudeft  fellows  in 
the  world,  fo  ablblutely  yielded  the  vic- 
tory to  his  antagonift,  that  flie,  who 
had  not  the  leaft  dovibt  of  his  fincerity, 
Retired  always  from  the  difpute,  with  an 
admiration  of  her  own  undei Handing, 
and  a  love  for  his. 

But  though  this  complaifance  to  one 
whom  the  captain  thoroughly  defpifed, 
was  not  fo  uneafy  to  him  as  it  would 
have  been,  had  any  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment made  it  neceflary  to  fhew  the 
fame  fubmiilion  to  a  Hoadley,  or  to 
fome  other  of  great  reputation  in  the 
fcience;  yet  even  this  coft  him  too 
much  to  be  endured  without  fome 
motive.  Matrimony,  therefore,  having 
removed  all  fuch  motives,  he  grew 
weary  of  this  condefcenfion,  and  be- 
gan to  treat  the  opinions  of  his  wife 
with  that  haughtinefs  and  infolencc, 
which  none  but  thole  who  defervefome 
contempt  themlelves  can  bellow,  and 
thofe  only  who  deferve  no  contempt  can 
bear. 

When  the  fii  ft  torrent  of  tendernefs 
was  over,  and  when,  in  the  calm  and 
long  interval  between  the  fits,  reafon 
began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  lady, 
and  fhe  law  this  alteration  of  beha- 
viour in  the  captain,  who  at  length 
anfwered  all  her  arguments  only  with 
pijby  and  pjhaw,  /he  was  far  from  en- 
during the  indignity  with  a  tame  fub- 
miflion.  Indeed,  it  at  fiift  fo  highly 
provcked  her,  that  it  might  have  pro- 
duced fome  tragical  event,  had  it  not 
taken  a  more  harmlefs  turn,  by  filling 
her  with  the  utmoft  contempt  for  her 
hufband's  understanding,  which  fome- 

what 
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what  qualified  her  hatred  towards  himj 
though  of  this  likewife  (he  had  a  pretty 
moderate  ihare. 

The  captain's  hatred  to  her  was  of 
a  purer  kind:  for  as  to  any  imperfec- 
tions in  her  knowledge  or  underftand- 
ing,  he  no  more  defpiled  her  for  them 
than  for  her  not  being  fix  feet  high. 
In  this  opinion  of  the  female  fex,  he 
exceeded  the  morofenels  of  Ariftotle 
himfelf:  he  looked  on  a  woman  as  on 
an  animal  of  domeftick  ufe,  of  fome- 
what  higher  confideration  than  a  cat, 
fince  her  offices  were  of  rather  more 
importance}  but  the  difference  between 
thefe  two  was,  in  his  eftimation,  fo 
fmall,  thar,  in  his  marriage  contracted 
with  Mr.  Ailworthy's  lands  and  tene- 
ments, it  would  have  been  pretty  equal 
which  of  them  he  had  taken  into  the 
bargain.  And  yet  fo  tender  was  his 
pride,  that  it  felt  the  contempt  which 
his  wife  now  began  to  exprefs  towards 
him;  and  this,  added  to  the  furfeit 
he  had  before  taken  of  her  love,  cre- 
ated in  him  a  degree  of  difguft  and 
abhorrence,  perhaps  hardly  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

One  fituation  only  of  the  married 
ftate  is  excluded  from  pleafure;  and 
that  is,  a  ftate  of  indifference:  but  as 
many  of  my  readers,  I  hope,  know 
what  an  exquifite  delight  there  is  in 
conveying  pleafure  to  a  beloved  object, 
fo  fome  few,  I  am  afraid,  may  have 
experienced  the  fatisfaftion  of  tor- 
menting one  we  hate.  It  is,  I  appre- 
hend, to  come  at  this  latter  pleafure, 
that  we  fee  both  fexes  often  give  up 
that  eafe  in  marriage,  which  they 
might  otherwife  pofTefs,  though  their 
mate  was  never  fo  difagreeable  to  them. 
Hence  the  wife  often  puts  on  fits  of 
love  and  jealoufyj  nay,  even  denies 
herfelf  any  pleafure,  to  difturb  and 
prevent  thofe  of  her  hufband;  and  he 
again,  in  return,  puts  frequent  re- 
ftraints  on  himfelf,  and  ftays  at  home 
in  company  which  hedifiikes,  in  order 
to  confine  his  wife  to  what  me  equally 
detefts.  Hence  too  muft  flow  thofe 
tears  which  a  widow  fometimes  fo 
plentifully  ftieds  over  the  afhes  of  a 
hufband,  with  whom  fhe  led  a  life  of 
conftant  difquiet  and  turbulency,  and 
whom  now  ihe  can  never  hope  to  tor- 
ment any  more. 

But  if  ever  any  couple  enjoyed  this 
pleafure,  it  was  at  prefent  experienced 
by  the  captain  and  his  lady.  It  was 


always  a  fufHcient  reafon  to  cither  of 
them  to  be  obltinate  in  any  opinion, 
that  the  other  had  previoufly  aflerted 
the  contrary.  If  the  one  propofed  any 
amufement,  the  other  conftantly  ob- 
jected to  it :  they  never  loved  or  hated, 
commended  or  abufed,  the  fame  per- 
fon.  And  for  this  reafon,  as  the  cap- 
tain looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the 
little  foundling,  his  wife  began  now 
to  carefs  it  almoft  equally  with  her 
own  child. 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  conceive, 
that  this  behaviour  between  the  huf- 
band and  wife  did  not  greatly  contri- 
bute to  Mr.  Ailworthy's  repofe,  as  it 
tended  fo  little  to  that  ferene  happinefs 
which  he  had  propofed  to  all  three, 
from  this  alliance;  but  the  truth  is, 
though  he  might  be  a  little  difappoint- 
ed  in  his  fanguine  expectations,  yet  he 
was  far  from  being  acquainted  with 
the  whole  matter :  for,  as  the  captain 
was,  from  certain  obvious  reafons, 
much  on  his  guard  before  him,  the 
lady  was  obliged,  for  fear  of  her  bro- 
ther's difpleafure,  to  purfue  the  fame 
conduct.  In  fact,  it  is  poflible  for  a 
third  perfon  to  be  very  intimate,  nay, 
even  to  live  long  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  a  married  couple,  who  have  any 
tolerable  difcretion,  and  not  even  guefs 
at  the  four  fentiments  which  they  bear 
to  each  other:  for  though  the  whole 
day  may  be  fometimes  too  fhort  for 
hatred,  as  well  as  for  love;  yet  the 
many  hours  which  they  naturally  fpend 
together,  apart  from  all  obfervers,  fur- 
nifh  people  of  tolerable  moderation 
with  fuch  ample  opportunity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  either  paflion,  that  if 
they  love,  they  can  fupport  being  a  few 
hours  in  company,  without  toying,  or 
if  they  hate,  without  fpitting  in  each 
other's  faces. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  Mr, 
Allworthy  faw  enough  to  render  him  a 
little  uneafyj  for  we  are  not  always  to 
conclude,  that  a  wife  man  is  not  hurt, 
becaufe  he  doth  not  cry  out  and  lament 
himfelf,  like  thofe  of  a  chiidifh  or  ef- 
feminate temper.  But  indeed  it  is  pof- 
fible he  might  fee  lome  faults  in  the 
captain,  without  any  uneafmefs  at  allj 
for  men  of  true  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
are  contented  to  take  perfons  and  things 
as  they  are,  without  complaining  of 
their  imperfections,  or  attempting  to 
amend  them.  They  can  fee  a  fault  in 
a  friend,  a  relation,  or  an  acquain- 
tance, 
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tancc,  without  ever  mentioning  it  to  the 
parties  themlelves,  or  to  any  others; 
and  this  often  without  theleaft  leflening 
their  affection.  Indeed,  unlefs  great 
discernment  be  tempered  with  this  over- 
looking difpofition,  we  ought  never  to 
contrail  friendship  but  with  a  degree  of 
folly  which  we  can  deceive:  for  I  hope 
my  friends  will  pardon  me,  when  I  de- 
clare, I  know  none  of  them  without  a 
fault;  and  I  fhould  be  forry  if  I  could 
imagine  I  had  any  friend  who  could  not 
fee  mine.  Forgivenefs  of  this  kind,  we 
give  and  demand  in  turn.  It  is  an 
exercife  of  friendship,  and,  perhaps, 
none  of  the  leatt  pleafant.  And  this 
forgivenefs  we  muft  beftow,  without 
defire  of  amendment.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  furer  mark  of  folly,  than  an 
attempt  to  correct  the  natural  infirmi- 
ties or  thofe  we  love.  The  fineft  com- 
pofition  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
the  fineft  china,  may  have  a  flaw  in  it; 
and  this,  I  am  afraid,  in  either  cafe,  is 
equally  incurable;  though,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  pattern  may  remain  of  the 
highdl  value. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  All- 
worthy  certainly  faw  fome  imperfec- 
tions in  the  captain j  but,  as  this  was 
a  very  artful  man,  and  eternally  upon 
his  guard  before  him,  thefe  appeared 
to  him  no  more  than  blemimes  in  a 
good  character;  which  his  goodnefs 
made  him  overlook,  and  his  wifdom 
prevented  him  from  difcovering  to  the 
captain  himfelf.  Very  different  would 
hare  been  his  fentiments,  had  he  dif- 
covered  the  whole;  which,  perhaps, 
would  in  time  have  been  the  cafe,  had 
the  hufband  and  wife  long  continued 
this  kind  of  behaviour  to  each  other : 
but  this  kind  fortune  took  effectual 
means  to  prevent,  by  forcing  the  cap- 
tain to  do  that  which  rendered  him 
again  dear  to  his  wife,  and  reftored  all 
her  tendernefs  and  affection  towards 
him. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

A  RECEIPT  TO  REGAIN  THE  LOST 
AFFECTIONS  OF  A  WIFE,  WHICH 
HATH  NEVER  BEEN  KNOWN  TO 
FAIL  IN  THE  MOST  DESPERATE 
CASES. 

THE  captain  was    made   large  a- 
mends    for    the  ur.pleafant  mi- 
nutes which  he  paffed  in  the  converfa- 


tion  of  his  wife,   (and  which  w> 
few  as  he  could  contrive  to  make  them) 
by  the  pieafant  meditations  he  enjoyed 
when  alone.    • 

Thefe  meditations  were  entirely  en\- 
ployed  on  Mr.  Allworthy's  ioi 
tor  fit-It,  he  exerciibd  much  thought  in 
calculating,  as  well  as  he  couKl,  the 
exact  value  of  the  whole;  which  cal- 
culations he  often  faw  occafion  to  alter 
in  his  own  favour:  and  fecondly,  and 
chiefly,  he  plsaied  himfelf  with  intend- 
ed alterations  in  the  houfe  and  gar- 
dens, and  in  projecting  many  other 
fchemes,  as  well  for  the  improvement 
of  the  eftate,  as  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
place.  For  this  purpofe  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  itudits  of  architecture 
and  gardening,  and  read  over  many 
books  on  both  thefe  fubjects;  for  thefe 
fciences,  indeed,  employed  his  whole 
time,  and  formed  his  only  amufement, 
He,  at  laft,  compleated  a  moft  excellent 
plan;  and  very  forry  we  are/ that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  prefent  it  to  our 
reader,  fince  even  the  luxury  of  the 
prefent  age,  I  believe,  would  hardly 
match  it.  Ij  had,  indeed,  in  a  fuper- 
lative  degree,  th?  two  principal  ingre- 
dients which  ferve  to  recommend  all 
great  and  noble  defigns  of  this  na- 
ture; for  it  required  an  immoderate 
expence  to  execute,  and  a  vaft  length 
of  time  to  bring  it  to  any  fort  of  per- 
fection. The  former  of  thefe,  the  im- 
menfe  wealth  of  which  the  captain  fup- 
pofed  Mr.  Allworthy  poiTefred,  and 
which  he  thought  himfeif  fure  of  in- 
heriting, promifed  very  effectually  to 
fupply;  and  the  latter,  the  foundnefs 
of  his  own  constitution,  and  his  time 
of  life,  which  was  only  what  is  called 
middle  age,  removed  all  apprehenfion 
of  his  not  living  to  accompli/h. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  enable  him 
to  enter  upon  the  immediate  execution 
of  his  plan,  but  the  death  of  Mr. 
Allworthy;  in  calculating  which,  h« 
had  employed  much  of  his  own  algebra, 
befides  purchasing  every  book  extant 
that  treats  of  the  value  of  lives,  rever- 
ilons,  &c.  From  all  which  he  fatisfied 
himfelf,  that  as  he  had  every  day  a 
chance  of  this  happening,  fo  had  he 
more  than  an  even  chance  of  it's  hap- 
pening within  a  few  years. 

But  while  the  captain  was  one  day 
bufied  in  deep  contemplations  of  this 
kind,    one  of    the  molt  unlucky,    as 
well  as  unfeafonable  accidents,  'hap- 
pened 
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pened  to  him.  The  utmoft  malice  of 
fortune  could,  indeed,  have  contrived 
nothing  fo  cruel,  Ib  mal-a-propos,  fo 
abfolmely  deftru&ive  to  all  his  fchemes. 
In  fhoVt,  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  long 
fufpenle,  jurt  at  the  very  inftant  when 
his  heart  was  exulting  in  meditations 
on  the  happinefs  which  would  accrue 
to  him  by  Mr.  Allworthy's  death,  he 
himfelf— —  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

This  unfortunately  befel  the  captain 
as  he  was  taking  his  evening  walk  by 
himfelf,  fo  that  nobody  was  prefent 
to  lend  him  any  afiiltance,  if  indeed 
any  affiltance  could  have  preferved 
him.  He  took,  therefore,  meafure 
of  that  proportion  of  foil,  which  was 
new  become  adequate  to  all  his  future 
purpofes,  and  he  lay  dead  on  the 
ground,  a  great  (though  not  a  living) 
example  of  the  truth  of  that  obferva- 
tion  of  Horace: 

*  Tu  Jecanda  marmora 

*  Locas  Jub  ipfum  funus:  Csf  fepu/cbri 
'   Immemort  Jtruh  demos  •' 

Which  fentiment  I  (hall  thus  give  to 
the  Englifh  reader:  t  You  provide 
the  nobleit  materials  for  building, 
when  a  pick-ax  and  a  fpade  are  only 
neceilary;  and  build  houfes  of  five 
hundred  by  a  hundred  feet,  forget- 
ting that  of  fix  by  two.' 


CHAP.    IX. 

A  PROOF  OF  THE  INFALLIBILITY 
OF  THE  FOREGOING  RECEIPT, 
IN  THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  THE 
WIDOW}  WITH  OTHER  SUITABLE 
DECORATIONS  OF  DEATH,  SUCH 
AS  PHYSICIANS,  &C.  AND  AN 
EPITAPH  IN  THE  TRUE  STILE. 

MR.  Allworthy,  his  fitter,  and  an- 
other  lady,  were  aflembled  at 
the  accuftorned  hour  in  the  fupper- 
room,  where  having  waited  a  coniide- 
rable  time  longer  than  ufual,  Mr.  All- 
worthy  firft  declared  he  began  to^grow 
uneafy  at  the  captain's  (lay,  (for  he  was 
always  moft  punctual  at  his  meals;) 
and  gave  orders  that  the  bell  fhould  be 
rung  without  the  doors,  and  efpecially 
towards  thofe  walks  which  the  captain 
was  wont  to  ufe. 

All  thefe  fummonfes  proving  ineffec- 
tual, (tor  the  captain  had,  by  perverie 


accident,  betaken  himielf  to  a  nevr 
walk  that  evening)  Mrs.  Blifil  de- 
clared ftie  was  ferioufly  frightened. 
Upon  which  the  other  lady,  who  wa* 
one  of  her  moil  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  who  well  knew  the  true  itateof  hep 
affections,  endeavoured  all  (he  could 
to  pacify  her;  telling  her — to  be  fure 
(he  could  not  help  being  uneafy  j  but 
that  me  mould  hope  the  bettj  that, 
perhaps,  the  fweetnefs  of  the  evening 
had  enticed  the  captain  to  go  farther 
than  his  ufual  walk;  or  he  might  be 
detained  at  fome  neighbour's.  Mrs. 
Blifil  anfwered,  Noj  (he  was  fare  fome 
accident  had  befallen  him:  for  that 
he  would  never  ftay  out  without  fend- 
ing her  word,  as  he  mult  know  how 
uneafy  it  would  make  her.  The  other 
lady,  having  no  other  arguments  to 
ufe,  betook  herfelf  to  the  entreaties 
ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  and  begged  her 
not  to  frighten  herfelf,  for  it  might  be 
of  very  ill  confequence  to  her  own 
health;  and,  filling  out  a  very  large 
glafs  of  wine,  advifed,  and  at  laft  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  drink  it. 

Mr.  Allworthy  now  returned  into 
the  parlour;  for  he  had  been  himfelf 
in  fearch  after  the  captain.  His  coun- 
tenance fufiiciently  (hewed  the  conlter- 
nation  he  was  under,  which,  indeed, 
had  a  good  deal  deprived  him  of  fpeechj 
but  as  grief  operates  varioufty  on  dif- 
ferent minds,  fo  the  fame  apprehenfion, 
which  deprefled  his  voice,  elevated  that 
of  Mrs.  Blifil.  She  novy  began  to  be- 
wail herfelf  in  very  bitter  terms,  and 
floods  of  tears  accompanied  her  lamen- 
tations, which  the  lady,  her  compa- 
nion, declared  (he  could  not  blame; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  difTuaded  her 
from  indulging;  attempting  to  mode- 
rate the  grief  of  her  friend,  by  philofo- 
phical  obfervations  on  the  many  difap- 
pointmentsto  which  human  life  is  daily 
fubjecl,  which,  (he  faid,  was  a  fufficient 
confideration  to  fortify  our  minds  againlt 
any  accidents,  how  i'udden  or  ttrrible 
foever.  She  faid,  her  brother's  exam- 
ple ought  to  teach. .her  patience;  who, 
though  indeed  he  could  not  be  fup- 
poied  as  much  concerned  as  herluif, 
yet  was  doubtlefs  very  uneafy,  though 
his  refignation  to  the  Divine  will 
had  reltrained  his  gritt"  within  due 
bounds. 

*  Mention    not    my    brother,'    faid 

Mrs.-  Blifil;  *  I  alone  am  the  object  of 

*  your  pity.     Vi"hat  are  the  terrors  of 

<  friendship, 
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«  friendship,  to  what  a  wife  feels  on 

*  thefe  occafions?     O  he  is  loft!  fome- 

*  body  hath   murdered  him !     I  mall 

*  never  fee  him  more  P     Here  a  torrent 
of  tears  had  the  fame  confequence  with 
what  the  fuppreffion  had  occafioned  to 
Mr.    Allworthy,    and    (he   remained 
filent. 

At  this  interval,  a  fervant  came  run- 
ning in,  out  of  breath,  and  cried  out 
the  captain  was  found;  and,  before  be 
could  proceed  farther,  he  was  followed 
by  two  more,  bearing  the  dead  body 
between  them. 

Here  the  curious  reader  may  obferve 
another  diverfity  in  the  operations  of 
grief:  for  as  Mr.  Allworthy  had  been 
before  filent,  from  the  famecaufe  which 
had  made  his  fifter  vociferous  j  fo  did 
theprefent  fight,  which  drew  tears  from 
the  gentleman,  put  an  entire  flop  to 
thofe  of  the  lady;  who  firft  gave  avio- 
]ent  fcream,  and  prefently  after  fell  into 
a  fit. 

The  room  was  foon  full  of  fervants, 
fome  of  whom,  with  the  lady  vifitanr, 
were  employed  in  care  of  the  wife;  and 
others,  with  Mr.  Allworthy,  affifted 
in  carrying  off  the  captain  to  a  warm 
bed,  where  every  method  was  tried,  in 
order  to  reftore  him  to  life. 

And  glad  mould  we  be,  could  we  in- 
form the  reader,  that  both  thefe  bodies 
had  been  attended  with  equal  fuccefs; 
for  thofe  who  undertook  the  care  of 
the  lady,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  af- 
ter the  fit  had  continued  a  decent 
time,  (he  again  revived,  to  their  great 
fatisfa&ion ;  but  as  to  the  captain, 
all  experiments  of  bleeding,  chafing, 
dropping,  &c.  proved  ineffectual.— 
Death,  that  inexorable  judge,  had 
pafled  fentence  on  him,  and  refufed  to 
grant  him  a  reprieve,  though  two 
iloftors,  who  arrived  and  were  fee'd 
at  one  and  the  fame  inftant,  were  his 
council. 

Thefe  two  do&ors,  whom,  to  avoid 
any  malicious  applications,  we  fliall 
diftinguifti  by  the  names  of  Dr.  Y. 
and  Dr.  Z.  having  felt  his  pulfe;  to 
wit,  Dr.  Y.  his  right-arm,  and  Dr.  Z. 
his  left,  both  agreed  that  he  was  ab- 
folutely  dead;  but  as  to  the  diftemper, 
or  caufe  of  his  death,  they  differed  j 
Dr.  Y.  holding  that  he  had  died  of 
an  apoplexy,  and  Dr.  Z.  of  an  epi- 


lence  arofe  a  difpute  between  the 
learned  men,  in  which  each  delivered 


the  reafons  of  their  feveral  opinions. 
Thefe  were  of  fuch  equal  force,  that 
they  ferved  both  to  confirm  either 
doctor  in  his  own  fentiments,  and 
made  not  the  leaft  impreflion  on  his 
adverfary. 

To  fay  the  truth,  every  phyfician 
almoft  hath  his  favourite  dileafe,  to 
which  he  afcribes  all  the  victories  ob* 
tained  over  human  nature.  The  gout, 
the  rheumatifm,  the  ftone,  the  gravel, 
and  the  confumption,  have  all  their 
feveral  patrons  in  the  faculty  j  and 
none  more  than  the  nervous  fever,  or 
the  fever  on  the  fjmits.  And  here 
we  may  account  for  thofe  difagree- 
mcnts  in  opinion,  concerning  the  caufe 
of  a  patient's  death,  which  fometimes 
occur  between  the  moft  learned  of  the 
collegej  and  which  have  greatly  fur- 
prized  that  part  of  the  worht  who  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  facl  we  have  above 
aflerted. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  fur- 
prized,  that  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  patient,  the  learned  gentle- 
men mould  fall  immediately  into  a  dif- 
pute on  the  occafion  of  his  death:  but, 
in  reality,  all  fuch  experiments  had 
been  made  before  their  arrival  j  for  the 
captain  was  put  into  a  warm  bed,  bad 
his  veins  fcarified,  his  forehead  chafed, 
and  all  forts  of  ftrong  drops  applied  to 
his  lips  and  noftrils. 

The  phyficians,  therefore,  finding 
themfelves  anticipated  in  every  thing 
they  ordered,  were  at  a  lofs  how  to 
employ  that  portion  of  time  which  it 
is  ufual  and  decent  to  remain  for  their 
fee,  and  were  therefore  neceflfitated  to 
find  fome  fubjeft  or  other  for  dif- 
courfej  and  what  could  more  naturally 
prefent  itfelf  than  that  before  men- 
tioned  ? 

Our  doclors  were  about  to  take  their 
leave,  when  Mr.  Allworthy,  having 
given  over  the  captain,  and  acquiefced 
in  the  Divine  will,  began  to  enquire 
after  his  fifter,  whom  he  defired  them 
to  vifit  before  their  departure. 

This  lady  was  now  recovered  of 
her  fit;  and,  to  ufe  the  common 
phrafe,  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
for  one  in  her  condition.  The  doftors, 
therefore,  all  previous  ceremonies  be- 
ing complied  with,  as  this  was  a  new 
patient,  attended,  according  to  defire, 
and  laid  hold  on  each  of  her  hands,  as 
they  had  before  done  on  thofe  of  the 
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The  cafe  of  the  lady  was  in  the 
other  extreme  from  that  of  her  huf- 
fcand;  for,  as  he  was  paft  all  the  aifilt- 
ance  of  phyfick,  fo  in  reality  flie  re- 
quired none. 

There  is  nothing  more  unjuft  than 
the  vulgar  opinion  by  which  phyficians 
are  mifreprefented  as  friends  to  death. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  if  the 
number  of  thofe  who  recover  by  phy- 
fick, could  be^oppofed  to  that  of  the 
martyrs  to  it,  the  former  would  rather 
exceed  the  latter.  Nay,  fome  are  fo 
cautious  on  this  head,  that,  to  avoid 
a  pofllbility  of  killing  the  patient,  they 
abftain  from  all  methods  of  curing, 
and  prefcribe  nothing  but  what  can 
neither  do  good  nor  harm.  I  have 
heard  fome  of  thefe>  with  £reat  gra- 
vity, deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  na- 
ture fliould  be  left  to  do  her  own  work, 
while  the  phyfician  Hands  by,  as  it 
were,  to  clap  her  on  the  back,  arrd  en- 
courage her  when  flie  doth  well. 

So  little  then  did  our  doctors  delight 
in  death,  that  they  difcharged  the  corfe 
after  a  fingle  fee:  but  they  were  not 
fo  difguited  with  their  living  patient; 
concerning  whofe  cafe  they  immedi- 
ately agreed,  and  fell  to  prefcribing 
with  great  diligence. 

Whether,  as  the  lady  had,  at  firft, 
perfuaded  her  phyficians,  to  believe  her 
ill,  they  had  how,  in  return,  per- 
fuaded hef  to  believe  herfelf  fo,  I  will 
not  determine  j  but  me  continued  a 
whole  month  with  all  the  decorations 
of  ficknefs.  During  this  time  /lie  was 
vifited  by  phyficians,  attended  by  nur- 
fes,  and  received  conftant  meflages 
from  her  acquaintance,  to  enquire  af- 
ter her  health. 


At  length  the  decent  time  for  fick- 
nefs and  immoderate  grief  being  ex- 
pired, the  doctors  were  difcharged,  and 
the  lady  began  to  fee  company;  being 
altered  only  from  what  fhewas  before, 
by  that  colour  of  fadnefs  in  which  flie 
had  drefled  her  perfon  and  counte- 
nance. 

The  captain  was  now  interred^  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  already  made  a 
large  progrefa  towards  oblivion,  had 
not  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Allworthy 
taken  care  to  prelerve  his  memory,  by 
the  following  epitaph,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  as  great  genius  as  in- 
tegrity, and  one  who  perfectly  well 
knew  the  captain. 

Here  lies, 
in  expectation  of  a  joyful  r!fing, 

the  body  of 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  BLIFIL. 

LONDON 
had  the  honour  of  his  birth, 

OXFORD 
of  his  education. 

His  parts 
were  an  honour  to  his  profeffioa 

and  to  his  country! 
his  life  to  his  religion 

and  human  nature. 
He  was  a  dutiful  foh, 

a  tender  hulband, 

an  affectionate  father, 

a  moil  kind  brother, 

a  fincere  friend, 

a  devout  chriftian, 

and  a  good  man. 

His  inconfolable  widow 

hath  erected  this  ftone, 

the  monument  of 

his  virtues, 
and  of  her  affe&ion. 
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BOOK    III. 


CONTAINING  THE  MOST  MEM'ORABLE  TRANSACTIONS  WHICH  PASSED 
IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  MR.  ALL  WORTH  Y,  FROM  THE  TIME  WHEN 
TOMMY  JONES  ARRIVED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FOURTEEN,  TILL  HE  AT- 
TAINED THE  AGE  OF  NINETEEN.  IN  THIS  BOOK  THE  READER  MAY 
PICK  UP  SOME  HINTS  CONCERNING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILD  REN, 


CHAP.     I. 

CONTAINING  LITTLE  OR  NOTHING. 

H  E  reader  will  be  pleaf- 
ed  to  remember,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  this  hiftory, 
we  gave  him  a  hint  of  our 
intention  to  pafs  over  fe- 
veral  large  periods  of  time,  in  which 
nothing  happened  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded in  a  chronicle  of  this  kind. 

In  fo  doing,  we  do  not  only  confult 
cur  own  dignity  and  eafe,  but  the  good 
and  advantage  of  the  reader :  for  be- 
iides,  that  by  thefe  means  we  prevent 
him  from  throwing  away  his  time,  in 
reading  either  without  pleafure  or  emo- 
lument, we  give  him,  at  all  fuch  fea- 
fons,  an  opportunity  of  employing 
that  wonderful  fagacity,  of  which  he 
is  mafter,  by  filling  up  the&  vacant 
fpaces  of  time  with  his  own  conjec- 
tures j  for  which  purpofe,  we  have 
taken  care  to  qualify  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages* 


For  inftance,  what  reader  but  knows 
that  Mr.  Allworthy  felt,  at  firft,  for 
the  lofs  of  his  friend,  thofe  emotions 
of  grief,  which,  on  fuch  occafions, 
enter  into  all  men  whofe  hearts  are 
not  compofed  of  flint,  or  their  heads 
of  as  folid  materials?  Again,  what 
reader  doth  not  know,  that  philofo- 
phy  and  religion,  in  time,  moderated, 
and  at  laft  extinguimed  this  grief? 
The  former  of  thefe,  teaching  the  fol- 
ly and  vanity  of  it,  and  the  latter^ 
correcting  it,  as  unlawful,  and  at  the 
fame  time  affuaging  it,  by  railing  fu- 
ture hopes  and  afiurances  which  en- 
able a  ftrong  and  religious  mind  to  take 
leave  of  a  friend,  on  his  death-bed, 
with  little  lefs  indifference  than  if  he 
was  preparing  for  a  long  journey;  and,, 
indeed,  with  little  lefs  hope  of  feeing 
him  again. 

Nor  can  the  judicious  reader  be  at  a 
greater  lofs  on  account  of  Mrs.  Bridget 
Blifil,  who,  he  may  be  aflured,  con- 
dueled  herfelf  through  the  whole  fca- 
fon  in  which  grief  is  to  make  it's  ap- 
pearance on  the  outfide  of  the  body, 

with 
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with  the  ftri&eft  regard  to  all  the  rules 
of  cuftom  and  decency,  fuiting  the  al- 
terations of  her  countenance  to  the  fe- 
veral  alterations  of  her  habit:  for  as 
this  changed  from  weeds  to  black, 
from  black  tq  grey,  from  grey  to 
white,  fo  did  her  countenance  change 
from  difmal  to  forrowful,  from  for- 
rowful  to  fad,  and  from  fad  to  ferious, 
till  the  day  came  in  which  me  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  her  former  fbrenity. 

We  have  mentioned  thefe  two  as  ex- 
amples only  of  the  tafk  which  may  be 
impofed  on  readers  of  the  loweft  clafs. 
Much  higher  and  harder  exercifes  of 
judgment  and  penetration  may  reafo- 
nably  be  expected  from  the  upper  gra- 
duates in  criticifm.  Many  notable 
difcoveries  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  made 
by  fuch,  of  the  tranfaclions  which  hap- 
pened in  the  family  of  our  worthy  man, 
during  all  the  years  which  we  have 
thought  proper  to  pafs  over:  for  though 
nothing  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  hi- 
flory  occurred  within  that  period j  yet 
<iid  feveral  incidents  happen,  of  equal 
importance  with  thofe  reported  by  the 
daily  and  weekly  hiftorians  of  the  age, 
in  reading  which,  great  numbers  of 
perfons  confume  a  confiderable  part  of 
their  time,  very  little,  I  am  afraid,  to 
their  emolument.  Now,  in  the  con- 
jectures here  propofed,  fome  of  the 
inoft  excellent  faculties  of  the  mind 
may  be  employed  to  much  advantage, 
fince  it  is  a  more  ufeful  capacity  to  be 
able  to  foretel  the  actions  of  men,  in 
any  circumftance,  from  their  charac- 
ters, than  to  judge  of  their  characters 
from  their  actions.  The  former,  I 
,  own,  requires  the  greater  penetration  j 
but  may  be  accomplifhed  by  true  faga- 
city,  with  no  lefs  certainty  than  the 
latter. 

As  we  are  fenfible  that  much  the 
greateft  £art  of  our  readers  are  very 
eminently  poflefTed  of  this  quality,  we 
have  left  them  a  fpace  of  twelve  years 
to  exert  it  inj  and  mall  now  bring 
forth  our  hero,  at  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  not  queftioning  that  many  have 
been  long  impatient  to  be  introduced 
to  his  acquaintance. 


CHAP.    II. 

THE  HERO  OF  THIS  GREAT  HIS- 
TORY APPEARS  WITH  VERY  BAD 
OMENS,  A  LITTLE  TALE,  OF  SO 


LOW  A  KIND,  THAT  SOME  MAY 
THINK  IT  NOT  WORTH  THEIR 
NOTICE.  A  WORD  OR  TWO  CON- 
CERNING A  SQ^UIRE,  AND  MORE 
RELATING  TO  A  GAME-KEEPER. 
AND  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

AS  we  determined,  when  wefirft  fat 
down  to  write  this  hiltory,  to  flatter 
no  man,  but  to  guide  our  pen  through- 
out by  the  directions  of  truth,  we  are 
obliged  to  bring  our  hero  on  the  ftage 
in  a  much  more  difadvantageous  man- 
ner than  we  could  wifhj  and  to  de- 
clare honeftly,  even  at  his  firft  appear- 
ance, that  it  was  the  univerfal  opinion 
of  all  Mr.  Allworthy's  family,  that  he 
was  certainly  born  to  be  hanged. 

Indeed,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  there  was 
too  much  reafon  for  this  conjecture;  the 
lad  having,  from  his  earlieft  years,  dif- 
covered  a  propenfity  to  many  vices, 
and  efpecially  to  one,  which  hath  as  di- 
reft  a  tendency  as  any  other  to  that 
fate  which  we  have  juft  now  obferved 
to  have  been  prophetically  denounced 
againft  him.  He  had  been  already  con- 
vi&ed  of  three  robberies,  viz.  of  rob- 
bing an  orchard,  of  ftealing  a  duck  out 
of  a  farmer's  yard,  and  of  picking 
Mafter  BlinTs  pocket  of  a  ball. 

The  vices  of  this  young  man  were, 
moreover,  heightened  by  the  difadvan- 
tageous light  in  which  they  appeared, 
when  oppofcd  to  the  virtues  of  Mafter 
Blifil,  his  companion;  a  youth  of  fo 
different  a  caft  from  little  Jones,  that 
not  only  the  family,  but  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood, rcfounded  his  praifes.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  lad  of  a  remarkable 
difpofition;  fober,  difcreet,  and  pious 
beyond  his  age:  qualities  which  gained 
him  the  love  of  every  one  who  knew 
him,  whilft  Tom  Jones  was  univerfally 
difliked;  and  many  exprefled  their  won- 
der, that  Mr.  Allworthy  would  fuffer 
fuch  a  lad  to  be  educated  with  his  ne- 
phew, left  the  morals  of  the  latter 
ftiould  be  corrupted  by  his  example. 

An  incident  which  happened  about 
this  time,  will  fetthe  character  of  thefe 
two  lads  more  fairly  before  the  difcern- 
ing  reader,  than  is  in  the  power  of  the 
longeft  diflertation. 

Tom  Jones,  who,  bad  as  he  is,  muff: 
ferve  for  the  hero  of  this  hiftory,  had 
only  one  friend  among  all  the  fervants 
of  the  family;  for,  as  to  Mrs.Wii- 
kins,  me  had  long  fince  given  him  up, 
and  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  her 
G  2  naiftrefs. 
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miftrefs.  This  friend  was  the  game- 
keeper, a  fellow  of  a  loofe  kind  of 
difpofition,  and  who  was  thought  not 
to  entertain  much  llrifter  notions  con- 
cerning the  difference  of  meum  and 
tuitm,  than  the  young  gentleman  him- 
ielf.  And  hence  this  friend  (hip  gave 
occafion  to  many  farcaftical  remarks 
among  the  domelticks,  mod  of  which 
were  either  proverbs  before,  or,  at 
leaft,  are  become  fo  now 9  and,  in- 
deed, the  wit  of  them  all  may  be  com- 
prized in  that  fhoit  Latin  proverb, 

*  Nofcitur  a  focio't"   which  I  think  is 
thus  exprefled  in  Englifli,  *  you  may 

*  know  him  by  the  company  he  keeps/ 
TO    fay  the   truth,    fome   of    that 

atrocious  wickednefs  in  Jones,  of 
•which  we  have  juft  mentioned  three 
examples,  might,  perhaps,  be  derived 
from  the  encouragement  he  had  re- 
ceived from  this  fellowj  who,  in  two 
or  three  inltances,  had  been  what  the 
law  calls  an  acceffary  after  the  fa  ft. 
For  the  whole  duck,  and  great  part 
of  the  apples,  were  converted^  to  the 
life  of  the  game-keeper  and  his  fa- 
mily :  though,  as  Jones  alone  was 
difcovered,  the  poor  lad  bore  not  only 
the  whole  fmart,  but  the  whole  blame  ; 
both  which  fell  again  to  his  lot,  on 
the  following  occalion. 

Contiguous  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  e- 
jftate,  was  the  manpr  of  one  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  who  are  called  prefer-vers 
of  the  game.  This  fpecies  of  men, 
from  the  great  feverity  with  which 
they  revenge  the  death  of  a  hare,  or 
a  partridge,  might  be  thought  to  cul- 
tivate the  fame  i'upertfition  with  the 
.Bannians  in  Indiaj  many  of  whom, 
we  are  told,  dedicate  their  whole  lives 
to  the  prefervation  and  protection  of 
certain  animals,  was  it  not  that  our 
Englifh  Bannians,  while  they  preferve 
them  from  other  enemies,  will  moft 
unmercifully  (laughter  whole  horfe- 
loads  themfelves,  fo  that  they  ftand 
clearly  acquitted  of  any  fuch  heathen- 
ifii  fuperltition. 

I  have,  indeed,  a  much  better  opi- 
nion of  this  kind  of  men  than  is  en- 
tertained by  fome,  as  I  take  them  to 
anfwer  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
good  purpofes  for  v^hich  they  were  or- 
dained in  a  more  ample  manner  than 
many  others.  Now,  as  Horace  tells 
us,  that  theje  are  a  let  of  human 
feeings, 

*  Frugcs  confumcre  natrf* 


'Born   to  confume  the  fruits  of  th. 
'earth/     So   I  make  no   manner  of 
doubt  but  there  are  others, 

*•  Ferns  conjumcrc  rat:^ 

f  Born  to  confume  the  beafts  of  the 
'  field;'  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  game;  and  none,  I  believe,  will 
deny  but  that  thofe  fquires  fulfil  this 
end  of  their  creation. 

Little  Jones  went  one  day  a  /hooting 
with  the  game-keeper;  when,  happen- 
ing to  fpring  a  covey  of  partridges, 
near  the  border  of  that  manor,  over 
which  fortune,  to  fulfil  the  wife  pur- 
pofes of  nature,  had  planted  one  of 
the  game-confumers,  the  birds  flew  into 
it,  and  were  marked  (as  it  is  called) 
by  the  two  fportfmen,  in  fome  furze- 
bufhes,  about  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  beyond  Mr.  Allworthy's  domi- 
nions. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  given  the  fellow 
ftrift  orders,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
place,  never  to  trefpafs  on  any  of  his 
neighbours j  no  more  on  thofe  who 
were  lei's  rigid  in  this  matter,  than  on 
the  lord  of  this  manor.  With  regard, 
to  others,  indeed,  thefe  orders  had  no£ 
been  always  very  Icrupuloufly  kept; 
but  as  the  difpofition  of  the  gentleman 
with  whom  the  partridges  had  taken 
fanftuary,  was  well  known,  the  game- 
keeper had  never  yet  attempted  to  in- 
vade his  territories.  Nor  had  he  don? 
it  now,  had  not  the  younger  fporti"- 
man,  who  was  exceflively  eager  to 
purfue  the  flying  game,  over  purfuaded 
him;  but  Jones  being  very  importu- 
nate, the  other,  who  was  himfelf  keen 
enough  after  the  fport,  yielded  to  his 
perfuafions,  entered  the  manor,  and 
mot  one  of  the  partridges. 

The  gentleman  himfelf  was  at  that 
time  on  horfeback,  at  a  little  diftance 
from  them}  and  hearing  the  gun  go 
off,  he  immediately  made  towards  the 
place,  and  difcovered  poor  Tom:  for 
the  game- keeper  had  leapt  into  the 
thickeft  part  of  the  furze- brake,  where 
he  had  happily  concealed  himfelf. 

The  gentleman  having  fearched  the 
lad,  and  found  the  partridge  upon  him, 
denounced  great  vengeance,  (wearing 
he  would  acquaint  Mr.  Aliworthy.  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word;  for  he  rode 
immediately  to  his  houie,  and  corr- 
plained  of  the  trefpafs  on  his  manor, 
in  as  high  terms,  and  as  bitter  lan- 
guage, as  if  his  houfe  hp.d  b,een  broken 
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«pen>  and  the  mod  valuable  furniture 
ftole  out  of"  it.  He  added,  that  lome 
other  perfon  was  in  his  company, 
though  he  could  not  difcover  him; 
for  that  two  guns  had  been  difcharged 
almolt  in  the  lame  inftant: «  And,'  lays 
he,  *  we  have  found  only  this  partridge} 
'  but  the  Lord  knows  what  mifchief 
*  they  have  done!' 

At  his  return  home,  Tom  was  pre- 
fently  convened  before  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy.  He  owned  the  fact,  and  alledged 
fio  other  excufe  but  vyhat  was  really 
true,  viz.  that  the  covey  was  origi- 
nally fprung  in  Mr.  Allworthy's  own 
pianor. 

Tom  was  then  interrogated  who  was 
with  him,  which  Mr.  Allworthy  de- 
clared he  was  refolved  to  know,  ac- 
quainting the  culprit  with  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  two  guns,  which  had  been 
depofed  by  the  fquire  and  both  his  fer- 
vantsj  but  Tom  ftoutly  perfifted  in  af- 
ferting  that  he  was  alone:  yet>  to  fay 
the  truth,  he  hefitated  a  little  at  firft, 
which  would  have  confirmed  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  belief,  had  what  the  fquire 
and  his  fervant  laid  wanted  any  farther 
confirmation. 

The  game  keeper  being  a  fufpefled 
perfon,  was  now  ient  for,  and  the  quef- 
tion  put  to  him;  but  he,  relying  on  the 
promife  which  Tom  had  made  him,  to 
take  all  upon  himfelf,  very  refolutely 
denied  being  in  company  with  the 
young  gentleman,  or  indeed  having 
ieen  him  the  whole  afternoon. 
'  Mr.  Allworthy  then  turned  towards 
Tom,  with  more  than  ufual  anger  in 
his  countenance,  and  advifed  him  to 
confefs  who  was  with  him;  repeating, 
that  he  was  refolved  to  know.  The 
lad,  however,  itill  maintained  his  re- 
iblution,  and  was  difmifTed  with  much 
wrath  by  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  told 
him,  he  mould  have  to  the  next  morn- 
ing to  confider  of  it,  when  he  fliould 
be  queftioned  by  another  peifon,  and 
in  another  manner. 

Poor  Jones  fpent  a  very  melancholy 
night,  and  the  more  ib,  as  he  was 
without  his  ufual  companion  j  for 
Matter  Blifil  was  gone  abroad  on  a 
yifit  with  his  mother.  Fear  of  the 
punifliment  he  was  to  fuffer,  was  on 
this  occafion  his  lead  evil;  his  chief 
anxiety  being,  lelt  his  conftancy  fliould 
fail  him,  and  lie  fliould  be  brought 
to  betray  the  game-keeper,  whofe  ruin 


he  knew  muft  now  be  the  confe- 
quence. 

Nor  did  the  game- keeper  pafs  his 
time  much  better.  He  had  the  fame 
apprehenfions  with  the  youth;  for 
whofe  honour  he  had  likewife  a  much 
tenderer  regard  than  for  his  fltin. 

In  the  morning,  when  Tom  attended 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Thwackum,  the 
perfon  to  whom  Mr.  Allworthy  had 
committed  the  inftruclion  of  the  two 
boys,  Jie  had  the  fame  queftions  put 
to  him  by  that  gentleman,  which  he 
had  been  aflced  the  evening  before,  to 
which  he  returned  the  fame  anfwers. 
The  confequence  of  this  was  fo  levere 
a  whipping,  that  it  poflibly  fell  little 
fliort  of  the  torture  with  which  con- 
fefllons  are  in  fome  countries  extorted 
from  criminals. 

Tom  bore  this  punifliment  with  great 
refqlution ;  and  though  his  mailer 
afked  him  between  every  ftroke,  whe- 
ther he  would  not  confefs,  he  was  con- 
tented to  be  flayed  rather  than  betray 
his  friend,  or  break  the  promife  he  had 
made. 

The  game-keeper  was  now  relieved 
from  his  anxiety,  and  Mr.  Allworthy 
himfelf  began  to  be  concerned  at 
Tom's  fufterings :  for,  befides  that 
Mr.  Thwackum,  being  highly  enraged[ 
thai  he  was  not  able  to  make  the  boy 
fay  what  he  himfelf  pleafed,  had  car- 
ried his  fevcrity  much  beyond  the  good 
man's  intention,  this  latter  began  now 
to  fufpeft  that  the  fquire  had  been 
miftaken;  which  his  extreme  eagernefs^ 
and  anger  feemed  to  make  probable; 
and  as  for  what  the  fervants  had  faid 
in  confirmation  of  their  matter's  ac- 
count, he  laid  no  great  ftrefs  upon  that. 
Now,  as  cruelty  and  injuftice  were  tw^ 
ideas,  of  which  Mr.  Allworthy  could 
by  no  means  fupport  the  confcioufnefs 
a  lingle  moment,  he  fent  for  Tom, 
and  after  many  kind  and  friendly  ex- 
hortations, faid,  *  I  am  convinced,  my 

*  dear  child,  that  my  fufpicions  have 
€  wronged  you;  I  am  forry  that  you: 

*  have  been    fo    feverely   punifhed  on. 
'  this  account.'     And  at  laft  gave  him 
a  little   horfe  to  make  him  amends: 
again  repeating  his  forrow  for  what  had 
pail. 

Tom's  guilt  now  flew  in  his  face,  ' 

more  than  any  feverity  could  make  it. 

He  could  more  ealily  bear  the  laflies 

of  Thwackum^  than  the  generofity  of 

Allwgrtby. 
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Allworthy.  The  tears  burft  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees,  crying, 
'  Oh,  Sir!  you  are  too  good  to  me! 

*  Indeed,    you  are!     Indeed,   I  don't 
'  deferve  itP     And  at  that  very  in- 
fant,   from  the  fulnefs  of  his  heart, 
had  almoft  betrayed  the  fecretj  but  the 
good  genius  of  the  game-keeper  fug- 
gefted  to  him  what  might  be  the  con- 
iequence  to  the  poor  fellow,  and  this 
con  federation  fealed  his  lips. 

Thwackum  did  all  he  could  to  dif- 
fuade  Allworthy  from  (hewing  any 
compafllon  or  kindnefs  to  the  boy, 
faying,  he  had  perfifted  in  an  untruth; 
and  gave  fome  hints,  that  a  fecond 
•whipping  might  probably  bring  the 
matter  to  light. 

But  Mr.  Allworthy  absolutely  re- 
fufed  to  confent  to  the  experiment.  He 
faid,  the  boy  had  fuffered  enough  al- 
ready, for  concealing  the  truth,  even  if 
he  was  guilty,  feeing  that  he  could  have 
no  motive  but  a  miltaken  point  of  ho- 
nour for  fo  doing. 

'  Honour!"1  cried  Thwackum,  with 
fome  warmth;  *  mere  (tubbornnefsand 

*  obftinacy!     Can  honour  teach   any 

*  one  to  tell  a  lye,  or  can  any  honour 
«  exift  independent  of  religion  ?' 

This  difcourfe  happened  at  table 
when  dinner  was  juil  ended;  and  there 
were  prefent  Mr.  Allworthy,  Mr. 
Thwackum,  and  a  third  gentleman, 
who  now  entered  into  the  debate,  and 
whom,  before  we  proceed  any  farther, 
we  mall  briefly  introduce  to  our  read- 
er's acquaintance. 


CHAP.    III. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  MR.  SQUARE 
THE  PHILOSOPHER,  AND  OF  MR. 
THWACKUM  THE  D1VINEJ  WITH 
A  DISPUTE  CONCERNING  — — . 

THE  name  of  this  gentleman,  who 
had  then  refided  fome  time  at  Mr. 
Allworthy's  houfe,  was  Mr.  Square. 
His  natural  parts  were  not  of  the  firft 
rate,  h"t  he  had  greatly  improved  them 
by  a  learned  education.  He  was  deeply 
read  in  the  ancients,  and  a  profeft  ma- 
fter  of  all  the  works  of  Plato'aml  Ari- 
itotle.  Upon  which  great  models  he 
fiad  principally  formed  himfclf,  fome. 
times  according  with  the  opinion  of  the 
one,  and  fometimes  with  that  of  the 
ether*  .In  morals  he  was  a  prgfeflcd 


Platonift,  and  in  religion  he  inclined 
to  be  an  Ariltotelian. 

But  though  he  had,  as  we  have  faid, 
formed  his  morals  on  the  Platonic  mo- 
del, yet  he  perfeftly  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  Ariltotle,  in  confidering 
that  great  man  rather  in  the  quality  of 
a  philofopher  or  a  fpeculatift,  than  a$ 
a  legiilator;  This  fentiment  he  car- 
ried a  great  wayj  indeed,  fo  far  as  to 
regard  all  virtue  as  matter  of  theory 
only.  This,  it  is  true,  he  never  affirm- 
ed, as  I  have  heard,  to  any  one;  and 
yet,  upon  the  lead  attention  to  his 
ccmdiict,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was 
his  real  opinion,  as  it  will  perfectly 
reconcile  fome  contradictions  which 
might  otherwife  appear  in  his  cha- 
racter. 

This  gentleman  and  Mr.  Thwackum 
fcarce  ever  met  without  a  difputationj 
for  their  tenets  were,  indeed,  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  each  other.  Square 
held  human  nature  to  be  the  perfection 
of  all  virtue,  and  that  vice  was  a  de- 
viation from  our  nature  in  the  fame 
manner  as  deformity  of  body  is, 
Thwackum,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained that  the  human  mind,  fmce  the 
fall,  was  nothing  but  a  fink  of  ini- 
quity, till  purified  and  redeemed  by 
grace.  In  one  point  only  they  agreed, 
which  was,  in  all  their  difcouries  on 
morality,  never  to  mention  the  word 
goodnefs.  The  favourite  phrafe  of  the 
former  was  the  natural  beauty  of  <vir- 
tue ;  that  of  the  latter  was  the  divine 
power  of  grace.  The  former  meafured 
all  actions  by  the  unalterable  rule  of 
right,  and  the  eternal  fitnefs  of  things -t 
the  latter  decided  all  matters  by  autho- 
rity: but,  in  doing  this,  he  always  ufed 
the  Scriptures  and  their  commentators, 
as  the  lawyer  doth  his  Coke  upon  Lyt- 
tleton,  where  the  comment  is  of  equal 
authority  with  the  text. 

After  this  fhort  introduction,  the 
reader  will  bepleafed  to  remember,  that 
the  parfon  had  concluded  his  fpeech 
with  a  triumphant  queftion,  to  which 
he  had  apprehended  no  anfwer,  viz. 
'  Can  any  honour  exift  independent  on 
*  religion?' 

To  this  Square  anfwered,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  difcourfe  philoibphically 
concerning  words,  till  their  meaning 
was  fir  It  eftablifhed;  that  there  were 
fcarce  any  two  words  of  a  more  vague 
and  uncertain  fignification  than  the 
t\vo  he  had  mentioned ;  lor  that  there 
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were  almoft  as  many  different  opinions 
Concerning  honour  as  concerning  re- 
ligion. '  But,'  fays  he,  «  if  by  ho- 
nour you  mean  the  true  naturall>eau- 
ty  of  virtue,  I  will  maintain  it  may 
exift  independent  of  any  religion 
whatever.  Nay,'  added  he,  *  you 
yourfelf  will  allow  it  may  exift  in- 
dependent of  all  but  onej  fo  will  a 
Mahometan,  a  Jew,  and  all  the  main- 
tainers  of  all  the  different  feels  in 
the  world.' 

Thwackum  replied,  this  was  arguing 
with  the  ufual  malice  of  all  the  ene- 
mies to  the  true  church.  He  faid,  he 
doubted  not  but  that  all  the  infidels 
and  hereticks  in  the  world  would,  if 
they  could,  confine  honour  to  their 
own  abfurd  errors,  and  damnable  de- 
ceptions: *  But  honour,'  fays  he,  *  is 

*  not  therefore  manifold,  becaufe  there 
«  are  many  abfurd  opinions  about  it; 

*  nor    is    religion   manifold,    becaufe 

<  there  are  various  feels  and  herefies  in 

<  the  world.     When  I  mention   reli- 
'  gion,  I  mean  the  chriftian  religion; 

*  and   not  only  the  chriftian  religion, 

*  but  the  proteftant  religion;  and  not 
«  only  the  proteftant  religion,  but  the 
«  Church  of  England.      And  when  I 

*  mention  honour,  I  mean  that  mode 
'  of  Divine  Grace  which  is  not  only 

*  confident  with,  but  dependent  upon, 

*  this  religion^  and  is  confiftent  with, 
«  and  dependent  upon,  no  other.  Now 
«  to  fay  that  the  honour  I  here  mean, 

*  and  which  was,  I  thought,  all  the 
e  honour  I  could  be  fuppoled  to  mean, 

*  will  uphold,  .  much  lefs  dielate,  an 
'  untruth,  is  to  afiert  an  abfurdity  too 

*  fhocking  to  be  conceived.' 

'  I  purpofely  avoided,'  fays  Square, 

*  drawing  a  conclufion  which  I  thought 

*  evident  from  what  I  have  faid;  but 
'  if  you  perceived  it,    I  am  fure  you 

*  have    not   attempted    to   anfwer    it. 

*  However,  to  drop  the  article  of  re- 

*  ligion,  I  think  it  is  plain,  from  what 

*  you  have  feid,  that  we  have  different 
'  ideas  of  honour;  or  why  do  we  not 
'  agree  in  the  fame  terms  of  it's  expla- 
«  nation?    I    have  aflerted,    that    true 

*  honour  and  true  virtue  are  almoft  fy- 

*  nonymous  terms,  and  they  are  both* 
'  founded  on  the   unalterable  rule  of 
'  right,    and    the    eternal    fitaefs    of 
'  things;  to  which  an  untruth    being 
'  abfolutely  repugnant  and  contrary, 
'  it  is  certain  that  true  honour  cannot 
«  fupport  an  untruth.    In  this, 


'  fore,  I  think  we  are  agreed;  but 
'  that  this  honour  can  be  faid  to  be 
'  founded  on  religion,  to  which  it  is 

*  antecedent,  if  by  religion  be  meant 

*  any  pofitive  law—' 

*  I  agree!'  anfwered  Thwackum, 
with  great  warmth,  '  with  a  man  who 
'  aflerts  honour  to  be  antecedent  to  re- 
'  ligion! — Mr.  Allworthy,  did  I  a- 
t  gree ?* 

He  was  proceeding,  when  Mr.  All- 
worthy  interpofed,  telling  them  very 
coldly,  they  had  both  miftaken  his 
meaning ;  for  that  he  had  faid  nothing 
of  true  Honour.  It  is  pofllble,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  have  eafily  quieted 
the  difputants,  who  were  growing 
equally  warm,  had  not  another  matter 
now  fallen  out,  which  put  a  final  end 
to  the  convention  at  prefent. 


CHAP.     IV. 

CONTAINING  A  NECESSARY  APO- 
LOGY FOR  THE  AUTHOR;  AMI} 
A  CHILDISH  INCIDENT,  WHICH 
PERHAPS  REQUIRES  AN  APO- 
LOGY LIKEWISE. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  farther,  I 
mail  beg  leave  to  obviate  fome 
mifconftruclions,  into  which  the  zeal 
of  fome  few  readers  may  lead  them; 
for  I  would  not  willingly  give  offence 
to  any,  efpecially  to  men,  who  are  warm 
in  the  caufe  of  virtue  or  religion. 

I  hope,  therefore,  no  man  will,  by 
the  groffeft  mifunderftanding  or  per- 
verfion  of  my  meaning,  mifreprefent 
me0  as  endeavouring  to  caft  any  ri- 
dicule on  -the  greateft  perfections  o£ 
human  nature;  and  which  do,  indeed, 
alone  purify  and  ennoble  the  heart  of 
man,  and  raife  him  above  the  brute 
creation.  This,  reader,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  (and  by  how  much  the 
better  man  you  are  yourfelf,  by  fo 
much  more  will  you  be  inclined  to 
believe  me)  that  I  would  rather  have 
buried  the  fentiments  of  thefe  two  per- 
fons  in  eternal  oblivion,  than  have 
done  any  injury  to  either  of  thefe  glo- 
rious caufes. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  view 
to  their  fervice  that  I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  record  the  lives  and  actions  of  two 
of  their  falfe  and  pretended  champions. 
A  treacherous  friend  is  the  molt  dan- 
gerous efifiinyj  and  I  will  fay  boldly, 

that 
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that  both  religion  and  virtue  have  re- 
ceived more  real  difcredit  from  hypo- 
crites, than  the  wittieft  profligates  or 
infidels  could  ever  call  upon  them: 
nay  farther,  as  thcfe  two,  in  their  pu- 
rity, are  rightly  called  the  bands  of 
civil  fociety,  and  are  indeed  the  great - 
eft  of  bleffings;  ib  when  poifoned,  and 
corrupted  with  fraud,  pretence,  and 
affectation,  they  have  become  the  worft 
of  civil  curfes,  and  have  enabled  men 
to  perpetrate  the  moft  cruel  mifchiefs 
on  their  own  fpecies. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  not  but  this  ridicule 
v/ill  in  general  be  allowed;  my  chief 
apprehenfion  is,  as  many  true  and  juft 
ientiments  often  came  from  the  mouths 
of  thefe  perfons,  left  the  whole  mould 
"be  taken  together,  and  I  Ihould  be  con- 
ceived to  ridicule  all  alike.  Now  the 
reader  will  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that 
as  neither  of  thefe  men  were  fools,  they 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  holden 
none  but  wrong  principles,  and  to  have 
•uttered  nothing  but  abfurditiesj  what 
injuftice,  therefore,  muft  I  have  done 
to  their  chara6ters,  had  I  felected  on- 
ly what  was  bad,  and  how  horridly 
wretched  and  maimed  muft  their  argu- 
ments have  appeared! 

tJpon  the  whole,  it  is  not  religion 
or  virtue,  but  the  want  of  them,  which 
is  here  expofed.  Had  not  Thwackum 
too  much  neglected  virtue,  and  Square 
religion,  in  the  compofition  of  their  fe- 
deral fyftems;  and,  had  not  both  utterly 
difcarded  all  natural  goodnefs  of  heart, 
they  had  never  been  reprefented  as  the 
objects  of  derifion  in  this  hiftoryj  in 
which  we  will  now  proceed. 

This  matter,  then,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  debate  mentioned  in  the 
laft  chapter,  was  no  other  than  a 
quarrel  between  Mafter  Blifil  and  Tom 
Jones,  the  confequence  of  which  had 
been  a  bloody  nofe  to  the  former  j 
for  though  Mafter  Blifil,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  was  the  younger,  was  in  fize 
above  the  other's  match,  yet  Tom  was 
much  his  fuperior  at  the  noble  art  of 
boxing. 

Tom,  however,  cautioufly  avoided 
all  engagements  with  that  youth':  for, 
befides  that  Tommy  Jones  was  an  in- 
ofFenfive  lad  amidft  all  his  roguery, 
and  really  loved  Blifil,  Mi'.  Thwackum 
being  always  the  fecond  of  the  latter, 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  deter 
him. 

But  well  fays  a  certain  author,  no 


man  is  wife  at  all  hours;  it  is  there* 
fore  no  wonder  that  a  boy  is  not  fo. 
A  difference  ariiing  at  play  betweeu 
•  the  two  lad?,  Mafter  Blifil  called  Tom 
a  beggarly  bafiard:  upon  which  the 
latter,  who  was  fomcwhat  paffionate 
in  his  difpofition,  immediately  cauffd 
that  phenomenon  in  the  face  of  the 
former,  which  we  have  above  remem- 
bered. 

Mafter  Blifil  now,  with  his  blood 
running  from  his  nofe,  and  the  tears 
galloping  after  from  his  eyes,  appear- 
ed before  his  uncle,  and  the  tremen- 
dous Thwackum:  in  which  court  an 
indictment  of  aflault,  battery,  and 
wounding,  was  inftantly  preferred 
againft  Tom;  who  in  his  excufe  only 
pleaded  the  provocation,  which  was 
indeed  all  the  matter  that  Mailer  Blifil 
had  omitted. 

It  is  indeed  poflible,  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  might  have  efcaped  his  me- 
mory; for,  in  his  reply,  he  pofitively 
infifted,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  no 
fuch  appellation;  adding,  Heaven  for- 
bid fuch  naughty  words  mould  ever 
come  but  of  his  mouth. 

Tom,  though   againft   all   form   of 

law,    rejoined    in    affirmance    of     the 

•words.     Upon    which    Mafter    Blifil 

faid,    '  It  is  no    wonder:    thofe   who 

will    tell  one  fib,  will  hardly    ftick 

at  another.     If  I  had  told  my  mafter 

fuch  a  wicked  fib  as  you  have  done, 

I  fliould  be  afhamed   to'^ew    my 

face/ 

«  What  fib,  child?'  cries  Thwackum 
pretty  eagerly. 

*  Why,  he  told  you  that  nobody 
was  with  him  a  mooting  when  he 
killed  the  partridge;  but  he  knows,* 
here  he  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears] 
yes,  he  knows,  for  he  confefled  it 
to  me,  that  Black  Jack  the  game- 
keeper was  there.  Nay,  he  faid— 
yes  you  did— deny  it  if  you  can, 
that  you  would  not  have  confefled 
the  truth,  though  mafter  had  cut 
you  to  pieces.' 

At  this  the  fire  flafhed  from  Thwack- 
urn's  eyes;  and  he  cried  out  in  tri- 
umph, '  Oh,  ho!  this  is  your  mil- 
<  taken  notion  of  honour!  this  is  the 
'  boy  who  was  not  to  l;e  whipped 
'  again!'  But  Mr.  All  worthy,  with 
a  more  gentle  afpect,  turned  towards 
the  lad,  and  (aid,  « Is  this  true,  c 
«  how  came  you  to  perfilt  fo  obilinately 
1  in  a  fullhood?' 

Tom 
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Tom  faid   he  fcorned  a  lye  as  much 
as  any  one  ;  but  he  thought  his  honour 
engaged  him  to  a&  as  he  did:   for  he 
had  prom i fed   the  poor  fellow  to  con- 
ceal him;  which,  he  faid,  he  thought 
hjmfelf  farther  obliged  to,  as  the  game- 
keeper had  begged  him  not  to  go  into 
the   gentleman's    manor,    and    had  at 
laft  gone  himlelf  in    cpmpliance  with 
his  peifuafuns.     He  faid  this  was  the 
whole    truih    of   the   matter,    and    he 
would  take  his  oath  of  it;    and  con- 
cluded with  very  padionately  begging 
Mr.  Allworthy  to  have  companion  on 
the  poor  fellow's  family,  efpecially  as 
he  himlelf  had  been  only  guilty,  and 
the  other  had  been  very  difficultly  pre- 
vailed on  to  do  what  he  did.       *  In- 
deed, Sir,'  laid  he,  «  it  could  hardly 
be  called  a  lye  that  I  told  ;   for  the 
poor  fellow. was  entirely  innocent  of 
the  whole  matter.  I  mould  have  gone 
alone  after  the  birds;  nay,  I  did  go 
at  firft,  and  he  only  followed  me  to 
prevent   moie    milchief.     Do,  pray, 
Sir,  let  me    be  punifhed  :    take   my 
little    hoife  away  again  ;    but  pray, 
Sir,  forgive  poor  George.' 
Mr.  Allworthy  hefitated  a  few  mo- 
ments,   and  then  difmiffed    the   boys, 
advifing  them   to    live    mure    friendly 
and  peaceably  together. 

CHAP.     V. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  DIVINE  AND 

THE  PHILOSOPHER  CONCERNING 
THE  TWO  BOYS  ;  WITH  SOME 
REASONS  FOR  THEIR.  OPINIONS, 
AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

IT  is  probable,  that  by  difclofmg 
this  fecret,  which  had  been  com- 
tnunicated  in  the  utmoit  confidence  to 
him,  young  Biifil  prderved  his  com- 
panion from  a  good  Jafliing  :  for  the 
offence  of  the  bloody  jtiofe  would  have 
been  of  itfelf  fiiffkientcaufeforThwack- 
um  to  have  proceeded  to  correction  j 
but  now  this  was  totally  abforbed  in 
the  confideration  of  the  other  matter; 
and  with  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy declared  privately,  he  thought  the 
boy  deferved  reward  rather  than  punifti- 
mem ;  fo  that  Thwackum's  hand  was 
witheld  by  a  genecal  pardon. 

Thwackum,  whole  meditations  were 
full  of  birch,  exclaimed  againft  this 
weak,  and,  as  he  faid  he  would  ven- 
ture to  call  it,  wicked  lenity.  To  re- 
mit the  puni/hment  of  fuch  crimes 
was,- he  faid,  tg  encourage  them.  He 


enlarged  much  on  the  ccfrreftion  of 
children,  and  quoted  many  texts  from 
Solomon  and  others;  which  being  to 
be  found  in  fo  many  other  books,  (hall 
'not  be  found  here.  He  then  applied 
himfelf  to  the  vice  of  lying,  on  which 
head  he  was  altogether  as  learned  as  he 
had  been  on  the  other. 

Square  faid,  he  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  the  behaviour  of  Tom 
with  his  idea  of  perfect  virtue;  but 
could  not.  He  owned  there  was  fome- 
thing  which  at  firft  fight  appeared  like 
fortitude  in  the  action;  but  as  forti* 
tude  was  a  virtue,  and  falmood  a  vice, 
they  could  by  no  means  agree  or  unite 
together.  He  added,  that  as  this  was 
in  fome  meafure  to  confound  virtue 
and  vice,  it  might  be  worth  Mr. 
Thwackum's  coniideration,  whether  a 
larger  caliigation  might  not  be  laid  on 
upon  that  account. 

As  both  thefe  learned  men  concur- 
red in  cenfuring  Jones,  fo  were  they  no 
lefs  unanimous  in  applauding  Matter 
Biifil.  To  bring  truth  to  light,  was 
by  the  parfon  afierted  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  religious  man  ;  and  by  the 
philofopher  this  was  declared  to  be 
highly  conformable  with  the  rule  of 
right,  and  the  eternal  and  unalterable 
fitnefs  of  things. 

All  this,  however,  weighed  very 
little  with  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  fign  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  Jones.  There 
was  fcmething  within  his  own  breall 
with  which  the  invincible  fidelity  whipb 
that  youth  had  preferved,  ccrreipondej 
much  better  than  it  had  done  with  the 
religion  of  Thwackum,  or  with  the 
virtue  of  Square.  He  therefore  itricV 
ly  ordered  the  former  of  thele  gentle- 
men to  abftain  from  laying  violent 
hands  on  Tom  for  what  had  p:\ft.  The 
pedagogue  was  obliged  to  obey  thofe 
orders;  but  not  without  great  reluct- 
ance, and  frequent  mutttrings,  that 
the  boy  would  be  certainly  f;>oiled. 

Towards  the  game-keeper  the  good 
man  behaved  with  more  feveriry.  He 
preiVntly  iummoned  thr.t  poor  fel- 
low before  him,  and  afrer  many  bitter 
remor.ftrances,  paid  him  his  wages, 
and  difmifled  him  from  his  fervicej 
for  Mr.  Allworthy  rightly  obferved, 
that  there  was  great  difference  be- 
tween being  guilty  of  a  fxlfhood  to  ex- 
cufe  yourfelf,  and  to  excufe  another. 
He  likewife  urged,  3c  the  principal 
motive  to  his  inflexible  feyerity  againft 
H  this 
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this  man,  that  he  had  bafely  fuffered 
Tom  Jones  to  undergo  fo  heavy  a  pu- 
nimment  for  his  fake,  whereas  he 
ought  to  have  prevented  it  by  making 
the  difcovery  himfelf. 

When  the  ftory  became  public,  ma- 
ny people  differed  from  Square  and 
Thwackum,  in  judging  the  conduct 
of  the  twoladson  theoccafion.  Mafter 
Blifil  was  generally  called  a  fneaking 
rafcal,  a  poor-fpirited  wretch,  with 
other  epithets  of  the  like  kind  j  whilft 
Tom  was  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tions of  a  brave  lad,  a  jolly  dog,  and 
an  honeft  fellow.  Indeed  his  behaviour 
to  Black  George  much  ingratiated  him 
with  all  the  fervants;  for  though  that 
fellow  was  before  univerfally  difliked, 
yet  he  was  no  fooner  turned  away  than 
he  was  as  univerfally  pitied;  and  the 
friendfhip  and  gallantry  of  Tom  Jones 
•was  celebrated  by  them  all  with  the 
higheft  applaufej  and  they  condemned 
Mafter  Blifil  as  openly  as  they  durft, 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  of- 
fending his  mother.  For  all  this, 
however,  poor  Tom  fmarted  in  the 
flefhj  for  though  Thwackum  had  been 
Inhibited  to  exercife  his  arm  on  the 
foregoing  account,  yet,  as  the  proverb 
lays,  It  is  eafy  to  find  a  flick,  &c.  fo 
was  it  eafy  to  find  a  rod ;  and,  indeed, 
the  not  being  able  to  rind  one,  was  the 
only  thing  which  could  have  kept 
Thwackum  any  long  time  from  chaf- 
lifing  poor  Jones. 

Had  the  bare  delight  in  the  fport 
been  the  only  inducement  to  the  peda- 
gogue, it  is  probable  Mafter  Blifil 
would  likewife  have  had  his  fharej 
but  though  Mr  Allworthy  had  given 
him  frequent  orders  to  make  no  dif- 
ference between  the  lads,  yet  was 
Thwackum  altogether  as  kind  and 
gentle  to  this  youth,  as  he  was  harfh, 
nay,  even  barbarous,  to  the  other. 
To  fay  the  truth,  Blifil  had  greatly 
gained  his  matter's  affections,  partly 
by  the  profound  refpeft  he  always 
fliewed  his  perfon,  but  much  more  by 
the  decent  reverence  with  which  he  re- 
ceived his  doftrinej  for  he  had  got  by 
heart,  and  frequently  repeated  his 
phrafes,  and  maintained  all  his  matter's 
aeligious  principles  with  a  zeal  which 
•wa*  furprizing  in  one  ib  young,  and 
•which  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  wor- 
thy preceptor. 

Tom  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  only  deficient  in  outward  tokens 
of  refpeft,  often  forgetting  to  pull  off 


his  hat,  or  to  bow  at  his  matter's  ap- 
proach j  but  was  altogether  as  unmind- 
ful both  of  his  matter's  precepts  and 
example.  He  was  indeed  a  thought- 
lefs,  giddy  youth,  with  little  Sobriety 
in  his  manners,  and  lefs  in  his  counte- 
nancej  and  would  often  very  impudent- 
ly and  indecently  laugh  at  his  compa- 
nion for  his  ferious  behaviour. 

Mr.  Square  had  the  fame  reafon  for 
his  preference  of  the  former  ladj  for 
Tom  Jones  (hewed  no  more  regard  to 
the  learned  difcourfes  which  this  gen- 
tleman would  fometimes  throw  a\vay 
upon  him,  than  tothofe  of  Thwackum. 
He  once  ventured  to  make  a  jett  of  the 
rule  of  right;  and  at  another  time  faid, 
he  believed  there  was  no  rule  in  the 
world  capable  of  making  fuch  a  man 
as  his  father,  (for  fo  Mr.  Allworthy 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  called.) 

Matter  Blifil,  on  the  contrary,  had 
addrefs  enough  at  fixteen  to  iccom- 
mend  himfelf,  at  one  and  the  fame 
time,  to  both  thefe  oppofites.  With 
one  he  was  all  religion,  with  the  other 
he  was  ail  virtue.  And  when  both 
were  prefent,  he  was  profoundly  filent; 
which  both  interpreted  in  his  -favour 
and  their  own. 

Nor  was  Blifil  contented  with  flat- 
tering both  thefe  gentlemen  to  their 
faces:  he  took  frequent  occafions  of 
praifing  them  behind  their  backs  to 
Allworthy}  before  whom,  whrn  they 
were  alone  together,  and  when  his  un- 
cle commended  any  religious  or  virtu- 
ous fentiment,  (for  many  fuch  came 
conftantly  from  him)  he  feldom  failed 
to  afcribe  it  to  the  good  inttruclions 
he  had  received  from  either  Thwackum 
or  Square:  for  he  knew  his  uncle  re- 
peated all  fuch  compliments  to  the  per- 
fons  for  whofe  uie  they  were  meant  j 
and  he  found  by  experience  the  great 
impreffions  which  they  made  on  the 
philofopher,  as  well  as  on  the  divine; 
for,  to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  no  kind 
of  flattery  fo  irrefiltible  as  this,  at  le- 
cond  hand. 

The  young  gentleman,  moreover, 
foon  perceived  how  extremely  grateful 
all  thole  panegyricks  on  his  instructors 
were  to  Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf,  as 
they  fo  loudly  refounded  the  praife  of 
that  fingular  plan  of  education  which 
he  had  laid  down:  for  this  worthy 
man  having  obferved  the  imperfeft 
inftitution  of  our  publick  fchools, 
and  the  many  vices  which  boys  were 
there  liable  to  learn,  had  icfolved  to 
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educate  his  nephew,  as  well  as  the 
other  lad,  whom  he  had  in  a  manner 
adopted,  in  his  own  houfe;  where  he 
thought  their  morals  would  efcape  all 
that  danger  of  being  corrupted,  to  which 
they  would  be  unavoidably  expofed  in 
any  publick  fchool  or  univerfity. 

Having  therefore  determined  tocom- 
mit  thefe  boys  to  the  tuition  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  Mr.  Thwackum  was  re- 
commended to  him  for  that  office,  by 
a  very  particular  friend,  of  whole 
underltanding  Mr.  All  worthy  had  a 
great  opinion,  and  in  whole  integrity 
he  placed  much  confidence.  This 
Thwackum  was  fellow  of  a  college, 
where  he  had  almoft  entirely  refided ; 
and  had  a  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, religion,  and  iobriety  of  manners. 
And  thefe  were  doubtlefs  the  qualifi- 
cations by  which  Mr.  Allworthy's 
friend  had  been  induced  to  recommend 
kimj  though  indeed  this  friend  had 
feme  obligations  to  Thwackum's  fa- 
mily, who  were  the  moft  considerable 
perfons  in  a  borough  which  that  gen- 
tleman reprefented  in  parliament. 

Thwackum,  at  his  iirft  arrival,  was 
extremely  agreeable  to  AHworthyj  and 
indeed  he  perfectly  aniwered  the  cha- 
racter which  had  been  given  of  him. 
Upon  longer  acquaintance,  however, 
and  more  intimate  converfation,  this 
worthy  man  faw  infirmities  in  the  tu- 
tor, which  he  could  have  wifhed  him  to 
have  been  without  j  though  as  thofe 
feemed  greatly  over-balanced  by  his 
good  qualities,  they  did  not  incline 
Mr.  Allworthy  to  part  with  hiinj  nor 
would  they  indeed  have  jultified  fuch 
a  proceeding  :  for  the  reader  is  greatly 
miilaken,  if  he  conceives  that  Thwack- 
um appeared  to  Mr.  Allworthy  in  the 
fame  light  as  he  doth  to  him  in  this  hi 
ttoryj  and  he  is  as  much  deceived,  if 
he  imagines,  that  the  moll  intimate 
acquaintance  which  he  himfelf  could 
have  had  with  that  divine,  would  have 
informed  him  of  thole  things,  which 
we,  from  our  inlpiration,  are  enabled 
to  open  and  difcover.  Or  readers  who, 
from  fuch  conceits  as  thtfe,  condemn 
the  wildom  or  penetration  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  I  (hail  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that 
they  make  a  very  bad  and  ungrateful 
life  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have 
communicated  to  them. 

Theie  apparent  errors  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Thwackum,  ferved  greatly  to 
palliate  the  contrary  errors  in  that  of 


Square,  which  our  good  man  no  lefs 
faw  and  condemned.  He  thought  in- 
deed that  the  different  exuberancies  of 
thefe  gentlemen  would  correct  iheir 
different  imperfections  ;  and  that  from 
both,  efpecially  with  his  afliftance,  the 
two  lads  would  derive  fufficient  pre- 
cepts of  true  religion  and  virtue.  If 
the  event  happened  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pe&ations,  this  poflibly  proceeded  from 
fome  fault  in  the  plan  itfelf  j  which 
the  reader  hath  my  leave  to  difcover, 
if  he  can:  for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
introduce  any  infallible  characters  into 
this  hiftory;  where  we  hope  nothing 
will  be  found  which  hath  never  yet 
been  feen  in  human  nature. 

To  return  therefore  j  the  reader  will 
not,  I  think,  wonder  that  the  different 
behaviour  of  the  two  lads  above  com- 
memorated produced  the  different  ef- 
fecls  of  which  he  hath  already  feen 
fome  inftancesj  and,  besides  this,  there 
was  another  reafon  for  the  conduct  of 
the  philolbpher  and  the  pedagogue ; 
but  this  being  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, we  fcall  reveal  it  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP.     VI, 

CONTAINING  A  BETTER  REASOH 
STILL  FOR  THE  BEFORE  MEN- 
TIONED  OPINIONS. 

IT  is  to  be  known,  then,  that  thofe 
two  learned  perfonages,  who  have 
lately  made  a  confiderable  figure  on  the 
theatre  of  this  hirtory,  had,  from  their 
firft  arrival  at  Mr.  All  worthy's  houie, 
taken  ib  great  an  affection,  the  one  to 
his  virtue,  the  other  to  his  religion, 
that  they  had  meditated  the  clofelt  alli- 
ance with  him. 

For  this  purpofe  they  had  caft  their 
eyes  on  that  fair  widow,  whom,  though 
we  have  not  for  fome  time  made  any 
mention  of  her,  the  reader,  we  truft, 
hath  not  forgot.  Mrs.  Blifil  was  in- 
deed the  object  to  wnich  they  both 
afpired. 

It  may  feem  remarkable,  that  of 
four  perfons  whom  we  have  comme- 
morated at  Mr.  Allworthy's  houfe, 
three  of  them  fliould  fix  their  inclina- 
tions on  a  lady  who  was  never  greatly 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  who 
was,  moreover,  now  a  little  delcended 
into  the  vale  of  years  j  but,  in  reality, 
bolbm  friends,  and  intimate  gcquain- 
H  *  jcan.ce, 
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tance,  have  a  kind  of  natural  propen- 
fity  to  particular  females  at  the  houfe 
of  a  friend,  viz.  to  his  grandmother, 
mother,  filter,  daughter,  aunt,  niece, 
and  coulin,  when  they  are  rich}  and 
to  his  wife,  filter,  daughter,  niece, 
coufin,  miftrefs,  or  fervant-maid,  if 
they  mould  he  handfome. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  our 
reader  imagine,  that  perfons  of  fuch  cha  - 
rafters  as  were  fupported  by  Thwack- 
ijm  and  Square,  would  undertake  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  which  hath  been 
a  little  cenfured  by  fome  rigid  moral  - 
ifts,  before  they  had  thoroughly  exa- 
mined it,  and  confidered  whether  it 
was  (as  Shakefpeare  phrafes  it)  *  Stuff 
o'  th'  confcience,'  or  no.  Thwack- 
um  was  encouraged  to  the  undertaking, 
by  reflecting,  that  to  covet  your  neigh- 
bour's fifter  is  no  where  forbidden  ; 
and  he  knew  it  was  a  rule  in  the  con- 
itru6lion  of  all  laws,  that  *  exprejjum 
'  facit  cej/are  taciturn?  The  fenle  of 
which  is,  '  when  a  law  giver  fets  down 

*  plainly  his  whole  meaning,  we  are 

*  prevented   from   making  him    mean 

*  what  we  pleafe  ourielves.'     As  fome 
jnftances  of  women,  therefore,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  divine  law,  which  forbids 
tis  to  covet  our  neighbour's  goods,  and 
that  of  a  fitter  omitred,  he  concluded 
it  to  be  lawful.  And  as  to  Square,  who 
-was  in  his  perfon  what  is  called  a  jolly 
fellow,  or  a  widow's  man,  he  ealily  re- 
conciled his  choice  to  the  eternal  fitnefs 
of  things. 

Now,  as  both  thefe  gentlemen  were 
industrious  in  taking  every  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  themfelves  tp 
jhe  widow,  they  apprehended  one  cer- 
tain method  was,  by  giving  her  fon  the 
conftant  preference  to  the  other  ladj 
and,  as  they  conceived  the  kindnefs 
and  affection  which  Mr.  Allworthy 
(hewed  the  latter,  mult  be  highly  dif- 
agreeable  to  her,  they  doubted  not  but 
the  laying  hold  on  all  occafions  to 
degrade  and  vilify  him,  would  be  high- 
ly pleafing  to  herj  who,  as  (he  hated 
the  boy,  muft  love  all  thofe  who  did 
him  any  hurt.  In  this  Thwackum 
had  the  advantage;  for  while  Square 
could  only  fcarify  the  poor  lad's  repu- 
tation, he  could  flea  his  (kin;  and, 
indeed,  he  confidered  every  lalh  he  gave 
him,  as  a  compliment  paid  to  his  mif- 
frcfs  j  fo  that  he  could,  with  the  utmoft 
propiiety,  repeat  this  old  flogging  line, 
«  Caftigo  te  ncn  quod  odio  babeaw,  fed 


.'— 'Ichafliff  theenototit 
'  of  hatred,  but  out  of  love.*  And 
this,  indeed,  he  had  often  in  his  mouth; 
or  rather,  according  to  the  old  pin  ale, 
never  more  properly  applied,  at  his 
fingers  ends. 

For  this  reafon  principally,  the  two 
gentlemen  concurred,  as  we  have  feen 
above,  in  their  opinion  concerning  the 
two  lads;  this  being,  indeed,  almoft 
the  only  inftance  of  their  concurring 
on  any  point :  for,  befides  the  differ- 
ence of  their  principles,  they  had  both 
long  ago  ftrongly  fulpe6ted  each  other's 
deilgn,  and  hated  one  another  with  no 
little  degree  of  inveteracy. 

This  mutual  animofity  was  a  good 
deal  encreafed  by  their  alternate  luc- 
cefles  :  for  Mrs.  Blifil  knew  what  they 
would  be  at  long  before  they  imagined 
it,  or  indeed  intended  fhe  (hould;  for 
they  proceeded  with  great  caution, 
left  (he  fhould  he  offended,  and  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Allworthy.  But  they  had 
no  reafon  for  any  fuch  fear;  (he  was 
well  enough  pleafed  with  a  paflion,  of 
which  (lie  intended  none  (hould.have 
any  fruits  but  herlelf.  And  the  only 
fruits  (he  defjgned  for  herfelf,  were 
flattery  and  courtfhip;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  (he  foothed  them  by  turns,  and 
a  long  time  equally.  She  was,  indeed, 
rather  inclined  to  favour  the  parlbn's 
principles;  but  Square's  perlon  was 
more  agreeable  to  her  eye,  for  he  was 
a  comely  man  ;  whereas  the  pedagogue 
did  in  countenance  very  nearly  relemble 
that  gentleman,  who,  in  the  Harlot's 
Progrefs,  is  feen  correcting  the  ladies 
in  Bridewell. 

Whether  Mrs.  Blifil  had  been  for- 
feited with  the  fweets  of  marriage,  or 
difgufted  by  it's  bitters,  or  from  what 
other  caufe  it  proceeded,  I  will  not 
determine ;  but  (he  could  never  be 
brought  to  li (ten  to  any  lecond  propo- 
fals.  However,  (he  at  laft  converted 
with  Square  with  fuch  a  degree  of  inti- 
macy, that  malicious  tongues  began  to 
whilper  things  of  her,  to  which,  as 
well  for  the  fake  of  the  lady,  as  that 
they  were  highly  difagreeable  to  the 
rule  of  right  and  the  fitnefs  of  things, 
we  will  give  no  credit,  and  therefore 
fhall  not  blot  pur  paper  with  them. 
The  pedagogue,  'tis  certain,  whipped 
on,  without  getting  a  Itep  nearer  to  his 
journey's  end. 

Indeed,  he  had  committed  a  great 
error,  and  that  Square  Uifcovtuu 
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fooner  than  himfelf.  Mrs.  BHfil  (as, 
perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  formerly 
guelfcd)  was  not  over  and  above  pleafed 
wich  the  behaviour  of  her  huiband; 
nay,  to  be  honeft,  me  abfolutely  hated 
him,  till  his  death,  at  laft,  a  little  re- 
conciled him  to  her  affeclions.  It  will 
not  be  therefore  greatly  wondered  at, 
if  (he  had  not  the  moft"  violent  regard 
to  the  offspring  (he  had  by  him.  And, 
in  faa,  (he  had  fo  little  of  this  regard, 
that  in  his  infancy  (he  feldom  faw  her 
(on,  or  took  any  notice  of  him;  and 
hence  (he  acquiefced,  after  a  little  re- 
luclance,  in  all  the  favours  which  Mr. 
Allworthy  (howled  on  the  foundling; 
whom  the  good  man  called  his  own 
boy,  and  in  all  things  put  on  an  en- 
tire equality  with  Matter  Blifil.  The 
acquiefcence  in  Mrs.  Blifil  was  confi- 
dered  by  the  neighbours,  and  by  the 
family,  as  a  mark  of  her  condelcen- 
(ion  to  her  brother's  humour,  and  (he 
was  imagined  by  all  others,  as  well  as 
Thwackurn  and  Square,  to  hate  the 
foundling  in  her  heart;  nay,  the  more 
civility  (he  (hewed  him,  the  more  they 
conceived  (he  detefted  him,  and  the 
furer  fchemes  (he  was  laying  for  his 
ruin:  for  as  they  thought  it  her  inte- 
relt  to  hate  him,  it  was  very  difficult 
for  her  to  perfuade  them  (he  did  not. 

Thwackum  was  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  opinion,  as  (he  had  more  than 
once  (lily  caufed  him  to  whip  Tom 
Jones,  when  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  was 
an  enemy  to  this  exerciie,  was  abroad  j 
whereas  (lie  had  never  given  any  fuch 
orders  concerning  young  Blifil.  And 
this  had  likewif'e  impoled  upon  Square. 
In  reality,  though  (he  certainly  hated 
her  own  fon,  of  which,  however  mon- 
ftrous  it  appears,  I  am  afiured,  (he  is 
not  a  fmgular  inftance,  (he  appeared, 
notwithftanding  all  her  outward  com- 
pliance, to  be  in  her  heart  fufficiemly 
difplcafed  with  all  the  favour  (hewn 
by  Mr.  Allworthy  to  the  foundling. 
She  frequently  complained  of  this  be- 
hfcid  her  brother's  back,  and  very 
(harply  cenfured  him  for  it,  both  to 
Thwackum  and  Square;  nay, (he  would 
throw  it  in  the  teeth  of  Allworthy 
himfelf,  when  a  little  quarrel,  or  miff, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  arofe  between 
them. 

However,  when  Tom  grew  up,  and 
gave  tokens  of  that  gallantry  of  tem- 
per which  greatly  recommends  men  to 
women,  this   difinclination   which   (he 
.jba^d  difcovered  to  him  when  a  child, 


by  degrees  abated;  and  at  hft  fhe  fo 
evidently  demonstrated  her  aftVftion  to 
him  to  be  much  llronger  than  what  (he 
bore  her  own  fon,  that  it  was  impoiu*- 
ble  to  miftake  her  any  longer.  She 
was  fo  defirous  of  often  (being  him, 
and  difcovered  (uch  fatisfa&ion  and 
delight  in  his  company,  that  before  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  he  was  become 
a  rival  to  both  Square  and  Thwackum; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  the  whole  country 
began  to  talk  as  loudly  of  her  incli- 
nation to  Tom,  as  they  had  before 
done  of  that  which  (he  had  (hewn  to 
Square;  .on  which  account  the  philo- 
(opher  conceived  the  molt  implacable 
hatred  for  our  poor  hero. 


CHAP.     VIT. 

IN  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  HIMSELF 
MAKES  HIS  APPEARANCE  ON  THE 
STAGE. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Allworthy  was 
not  of  himfeif  haity  to  fee  things 
in  a  difadvantageous  light,  and  was 
a  ftranger  to  the  public  voice,  which 
feldom  reaches  to  a  brother  or  a  huf- 
band,  though  it  rings  in  ihe  ears  of 
all  the  neighbourhood;  yet  was  this 
affeftion  of  Mrs.  Biifil  to  Tom,  and 
the  preference  which  (he  too  vifibly 
gave  him  to  her  own  (on,  of  the  ut- 
moft  diiadvantage  to  that  youth. 

For  fuch  was  the  companion  which, 
inhabited  Mr.  Allworthy's  mind,  that 
nothing  but  the  (teel  of  juftice  could 
ever  fubdue  it.  To  be  unfortunate  in. 
any  refpe£t  was  fufficient,  if  there  was 
no  demerit  to  counterpoize  it,  to  turn 
the  fcale  of  that  good  man's  pity,  and 
to  engage  his  friendship,  and  his  bene-r 
faction. 

When,  therefore,  he  plainly  faw 
Matter  Blifil  was  abfolutely  detefted 
(for  that  he  was)  by  his  own  mother, 
he  began,  on  that  account  only,  to 
look  with  an  eye  of  companion  upon 
him;  and  what  the  efFecls  of  compaf- 
fion  are  in  good  and  benevolent  minds, 
I  need  not  here  explain  to  moft  of  my 
readers. 

Henceforward  he  faw  every  appear- 
ance of  virtue  in  the  youth  through  the 
magnifying  end,  and  vitwed  all  his 
faults  with  the  glafs  inverted,  fo  that 
they  became  fcarce  perceptible.  An4 
this  perhaps  the  amiable  temper  of 
pity  may  make  commendable^  but  the 
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next  ftep  the  weaknefs  of  human  na- 
ture alone  muft  excufe:  for  he  no 
fooner  perceived  that  preference  which 
Mrs.  Blifil  gave  to  Tom,  than  that 
poor  youth  (however  innocent)  began 
to  link  in  his  affections  as  he  rofe  in 
her's.  This,  it  is  true,  would  of  itfelf 
alone  never  have  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate Jones  from  his  bofomj  but  it 
was  greatly  injurious  to  him,  and 
prepared  Mr.  Allworthy's  mind  for 
thofe  impreffions,  which  afterwards 
produced  the  mighty  events  that  will 
be  contained  hereafter  in  this  hiftory} 
and  to  which  it  muft  be  conftflfetl,  the 
unfortunate  lad,  by  his  own  wanton- 
nefs,  wildnefs,  and  want  of  caution, 
too  much  contributed. 

In  recording  ibme  inftances  of  thefe, 
we  mall,  if  rightly  underftood,  afford 
a  very  ufeful  leffon  to  thofe  well-dif- 
pofed  youths,  who  (hall  hereafter  be 
our  readers:  for  they  may  here  find 
that  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  opennefs 
of  temper,  though  thefe  may  give  them 
great  comfort  within,  and  adminifter 
to  an  honeft  pride  in  their  own  minds, 
•will  by  no  means,  alas!  do  their  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  world.  Prudence  and  oir- 
cumfpe&ion  are  necefTary  even  to  the 
beft  of  men.  They  are  indeed,  as  it 
were,  a  guard  to  vircue,  without  which 
flie  never  can  be  fate.  It  is  not  enough, 
that  your  dtfigns,nay,that  your  actions, 
are  intrinfically  good;  you  muft  take 
care  they  mail  appear  fo.  If  your  in- 
fide  be  never  fo  beautiful,  you  muft 
preferve  a  fair  outfidealfo.  This  muft 
be  conftantly  looked  to,  or  malice  and 
envy  will  take  care  to  blacken  it  fo, 
"that  the  fagacity  and  goodnefs  of  an 
AHworthy  will  not  be  able  to  fee 
through  it,  and  to  difcern  the  beauties 
.within.  Let  this,  my  young  readers, 
beyour  conftant  maxim,  That  no  man 
can  be  good  enough  to  enable  him  to 
jiegleft  the  rules  of  prudencej  nor 
will  virtue  herfeif  look  beautiful,  un 
iefs  me  be  bedecked  with  the  outward 
ornaments  of  decency  and  decorum. 
And  this  precept,  my  worthy  difciples, 
jf  you  read  with  due  attention,  you 
will,  I  hope,  find  fufficiently  enforced 
by  examples  in  the  following  pages. 

I  afk  pardon  for  this  fliort  appear- 
ance, by  way  of  chorus,  on  the  llage. 
It  is  in  reality  for  my  own  fake;  that 
while  I  am  difcovering  the  rocks  on 
which  innocence  and  goodnefs  often 
fylit,  I  may  not  be  miiunderitood  to 


recommend  the  very  means  to  my 
worthy  readers,  by  which  I  intend  to 
(hew  them  they  will  be  undone.  And 
this,  as  I  could  not  prevail  on  any  of 
my  aaors  to  fpeak,  I  was  obliged  to 
declare  my  felf. 


CHAP     VIII. 

A  CHILDISH  INCIDENT,  IN  WHICH, 
HOWEVER,  IS  SEEN  A  GOOD-NA- 
TURED DISPOSITION  IN  TOM 
JONES. 

TH  E  reader  may  remember,  that 
Mr.  Allworthy  gave  Tom  Jonei 
a  little  horle,  as  a  kind  of  fmart-money 
for  the  punimment  which  he  imagined 
he  had  fuffered  innocently. 

This  horfe  Tom  kept  above  half  a 
year,  and  then  rode  him  to  a  neighbour- 
ing fair,  and  fold  him. 

At  his  return,  being  queftioned  by 
Thwackum,  what  he  had  done  with 
the  money  for  which  the  horfe  was 
fold,  he  frankly  declared  he  would  not 
tell  him. 

'  O  ho !'  fays  Thwackum,  '  you 
'  will  not1,  then  I  will  have  it  out  of 
'  your  br— —  hj'  that  being  the  place 
to  which  he  always  applied  for  infor- 
mation on  every  doubtful  occafion. 

Tom  was  now  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a  footman,  and  every  thing  pre- 
pared for  execution,  when  Mr.  All- 
worthy  entering  the  room,  gave  the 
criminal  a  reprieve,  and  took  him  with 
him  into  another  apartment;  where 
being  alone  with  Tom,  he  put  the  lame 
queftion  to  him  which  Thwackum  had 
before  afked  him. 

Tom  anfwered,  he  could  in  duty 
refufe  him  nothing}  but  as  for  that  ty- 
rannical rafcal,  he  would  never  make 
any  other  anfwer  than  with  a  cirigel, 
with  which  he  hoped  foon  to  be  able  to 
pay  him  for  all  his  barb  tritits. 

Mr.  Allworthy  very  feverely  repri- 
manded the  lad  for  his  indecent  and 
difrefpeclful  expreffions  concerning 
his  mafter;  but  much  more  for  his 
avowing  an  intention  of  revenge.  He 
threatened  him  with  the  entire  lofs  of 
his  favour,  if  he  ever  heard  (iuh  ano- 
ther word  from  his  mouth;  for  he 
faid,  he  would  never  fupport  or  be- 
friend a  reprobate.  By  thefe  and  the 
like  declarations,  he  extorted  fome 
compunction  from  Tom,  in  which, 
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that   youth  was  not  over  fincere:  for 
he  really  meditated  fome  return  for  all 
the  fmartinsj  favours   he  had   received 
at  the  hands  of  the  pedagogue.     He 
was,  however,  brought   by  Mr.  All- 
worthy  to  exprefs    a    concern   for   his 
refentment    againft   Thwackum;    and 
then  the  good  man,  after  fome  whole- 
fome   admonition,    permitted    him    to 
proceed;  which  he  did,  as  follows. 
«  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  I  love  and 
honour  you  more  than  all  the  world: 
I  know  the  great  obligations  I  have 
to  you,  and  mould  deleft  myfelf,   if 
I  thought  my  heart  was  capable  of 
ingratitude.     Could  the  little  horfe 
you   gave  me  fpeak,  I  am  fure  he 
could  tell  you  how  fond  I   was  of 
your  prefent:   for  I  had   more  plea- 
fure  in  feeding  him   than  in  riding 
him.      Indeed,   Sir,   it  went  to  my 
heart  to  part  with  himj  nor  would 
I  have  fold  him  upon  any  other  ac- 
count in  the  world  than  what  I  did. 
You  yourielf,   Sir,  I  am    convinced, 
in  my  cafe,    would  have   done   the 
fame;  for  none  ever  fo  fenfibly  felt 
the  misfortunes  of  others.      What 
would   you  feel,    dear    Sir,    if  you 
thought    yourfelf    the    occafion    of 
them?      Indeed,    Sir,     there    never 
was  any  mifery  like  theirs/—'  Like 
whofe,      child  ?'     fays     Allworthy: 
what   do   you    mean?' — '  Oh,    Sir/ 
nfwered   Tom,    <  your   poor    game- 
keeper,   with  all    his    large  family, 
ever  fince  your  difcarding  him,  have 
been  petifhing  with   all  the  miferies 
of  cold  and    hunger.     I  could    not 
bear  to  fee  thefe  poor  wretches  naked 
and  ftarving,  and  at  the  fame  time 
know  myfelf  to  be  the  occafion  of  all 
their   fufferings.     I  could    not  bear 
it,  Sir;  upon  my  foul,  I  could  not!' 
Here  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
nd  he  thus  proceeded.]      '  It  was  to 
fave  them  from  abfolute  deftruclion, 
I  parted  with  your  dear  prefent,  not- 
withftanding  all  the   value  I  had  for 
it.     I  fold  the  horfe  for   them,  and 
they  have  every  farthing  of  the  mo- 
ney.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  now  ftood  filent  for 
fome  moments,  and  before  he  fpoke, 
the  tears  ftarted  from  his  eyes.  He 
at  length  difmiiTed  Tom  with  a  gentle 
rebuke,  advifing  him  for  the  future  to 
apply  to  him  in  caies  of  diftrefs,  rather 
than  to  ufe  extraordinary  means  of  re- 
lieving them  himfelf. 


This  affair  was  afterwards  the  fub- 
\e&L  of  much  debate  between  Thwack- 
um and  Square.  Thwackum  held, 
that  this  was  flying  in  Mr.  Allworthy's 
face,  who  had  intended  to  punith  the 
fellow  for  his  difobedience.  He  faid, 
in  fome  inftances,  what  the  world  called 
charity,  appeared  to  him  to  beoppofing 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  which  had 
marked  fome  particular  perfons  for 
deftru&ion;  and  this  was  in  like  man- 
ner a&ing  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy;  concluding,  as  ufual,  with 
a  hearty  recommendation  of  birch. 

Square  argued  ftrongly,  on  the  other 
Tide,  in  oppofition  perhaps  to  Thwack- 
um, or  in  compliance  with  Mr,  All- 
worthy, who  feemed  very  much  to  ap- 
prove what  Jones  had  done.  As  to 
what  he  urged  on  this  occafion,  as  I  am 
convinced  moft  of  my  readers  will  be 
much  abler  advocates  for  poor  Jones,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  relate  it.  In- 
deed it  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile 
to  the  rule  of  right,  an  action  which 
it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  deduce 
from  the  rule  of  wrong* 


CHAP.     IX. 

CONTAINING  AN  INCIDENT  OF  A 
MORE  HEINOUS  KIND,  WITH 
THE  COMMENTS  OF  THWACK- 
UM AND  SQUARE. 

IT  hath  been  obferved  by  fome  men 
of  much  greater  reputation  for  wif- 
dom  than  myfelf,  that  misfortunes  fel- 
dom  come  fmgle.  An  inftance  of  this 
may,  I  believe,  be  feen  in  thofe  gen- 
tlemen who  have  the  misfortune  to 
have  any  of  their  rogueries  detected: 
for  here  difcovery  feldom  ftops  till  the 
whole  is  come  our.  Thus  it  happened 
to  poor  Tom;  who  was  no  foener 
pardoned  for  felling  the  horfe,  than  he 
was  difcovered  to  have  fome  time  be- 
fore fold  a  fine  bible  which  Mr.  All- 
worthy  gave  him,  the  money  arifing 
from  which  fale  he  had  difpofed  of  in 
the  fame  manner.  This  bible  Matter 
Blifil  had  purchafed,  though  he  had 
already  fuch  another  of  his  own,  part- 
ly out  of  refpecl:  for  the  book,  and 
partly  out  of  friendfhip  to  Tom,  being 
unwilling  that  the  bible  mould  be  Iblri 
out  of  the  family  at  half  price.  He 
therefore  difburfed  the  faid  half  prire 
Imcfelfj.  for  he  was  a  very  prudent 
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lad,  and  fo  careful  of  his  money,  that 
he  had  laid  up  almoft  every  penny 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

Some  people  have  been  noted  to  be 
able  to  re.td  in  no  book  but  their  own. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  time  when 
Mafter  Blifil  was  firft  poflcfled  of  this 
bible,  he  never  ufcd  any  other.  Nay, 
he  was  feen  reading  in  it  much  ofteneF 
than  he  had  before  been  in  his  own. 
Now,  as  he  frequently  afked  Thwack- 
urn  to  explain  difficult  pailages  to  him, 
that  gentleman  unfortunately  took  no- 
tice ot  Tom's  name,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  many  parts  of  the  book.  This 
brought  on  an  enquiry,  which  oblig- 
ed Matter  Blifil  to  difcover  thv  whole 
matter. 

Thwackum  was  refolved  a  crime  of 
this  kind,  which  he  called  facrilege. 
fliould  not  go  unpunifhed.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  immediately  to  cafti- 
gationj  and,  not  contented  with  that,  he 
acquainted  Mr.  Allworthy,  at  their 
next  meeting,  with  this  monltrous 
crime,  as  it  appeared  to  himj  inveigh- 
ing againft  Tom  in  the  moft  bitter 
terms,  and  likening  him  to  the  buyers 
and  fellers  who  were  driven  out  of  the 
temple. 

Square  faw  this  matter  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  He  faid,  he  could  not 
perceive  any  higher  crime  in  felling  one 
book  than  felling  anothei }  that  to  lell 
bibles  was  ftri&ly  lawful  by  all  laws 
both  divine  and  human,  and  confe- 
quently  there  was  no  unfitnefs  in  it. 
He  told  Thwackum  that  his  great  con- 
cern on  this  occafion,  brought  to  his 
mind  the  ftory  of  a  very  devout  wo- 
man, who,  out  of  pure  regard  to  reli- 
gion, ftole  Tillotfon's  Sermons  from  a 
ladv  of  her  acquaintance. 

This  ftory  cau!ed  a  valt  quantity  of 
blood  to  rufh  into  the  padbn's  face, 
which  of  itlelf  was  none  of  the  paleftj 
and  he  was  going  to  reply  with  great 
warmth  and  anger,  had  not  Mrs.  Bli- 
fil, who  was  prefent  at  this  debate,  in- 
terpofed.  That  lacly  declared  herfelf 
abiblutely  of  Mr.  Square's  fide.  She 
argued,  indeed,  very  learnedly  in  fup- 
port  of  his  opinion j  and  concluded 
with  faying,  if  Tom  had  been  guilty 
of  any  fault,  (he  mult  confefs  her  own 
fon  appeared  to  be  equally  culpable; 
for  that  (he  could  fee  no  difference  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  the  feller,  both  of 
whom  were  alike  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
temple* 


Mrs.  Blifil  having  declared  heropf- 
nion,  put  an  end  to  the  debate. 
Square's  triumph  would  almoft  have 
(topped  his  words,  had  he  needed  them; 
and  Thwackum,  befides  that,  for  rea- 
fbns  before  mentioned,  he  durlt  not 
venture  at  difobliging  the  lady,  was 
alinoft  choaked  with  indignation.  As 
to  Mr.  Allworthy,  he  laid,  (ince  the 
boy  had  been  already  punifhed,  he 
would  not  deliver  his  lentunents  on  the 
occailon,  and  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
angry  with  the  lad,  I  muft  leave  to  the 
reader's  own  conjecture. 

Soon  after  this  an  action  was  brought 
againlt  the  game-keeper  by  Squire  Wef- 
tern,  (the  gentleman  in  whole  manor 
the  partridge  was  killed)  for  depreda- 
tions of  the  like  kind.  This  was  a 
mort  unfortunate  circumftance  for  the 
fellow,  as  it  not  only  of  itlelf  threa- 
tened his  ruin,  but  actually  prevented 
Mr.  Allworthy  from  refloring  him  to 
his  favour:  for  as  that  gentleman  was 
walking  out  one  evening  with  Mailer 
Blihl  and  young  Jones,  the  latter  (lily 
drew  him  to  the  habitation  of  Black 
George;  where  the  family  of  that  poor 
wretch,  namely,  his  wife  and  children, 
were  found  in  all  the  mifery  with 
which  cold,  hunger,  and  nakednefs, 
can  affect  human  creatures:  for  as  to 
the  money  they  had  received  from  Jones, 
former  debts  had  contained  almoli  the 
whole. 

Such  a  fcene  as  this  could  not  fail 
of  affecling  the  heart  of  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy, He  immediately  gave  the  mother 
a  couple  of  guineas,  with  which  he  bid 
her  cloath  her  children.  The  poor  wo- 
man burft  into  tears  at  this  goodnefsj 
and  while  (lie  was  thanking  him,  could 
not  refrain  from,  expreiling  her  grati- 
tude to  Tom,  who  had,  (lie  laid,  long 
preferved  both  her  and  her's  from  Itarv- 
ing.  •  We  have  not,'  fays  (he,  «  had 
'  a  morfel  to  eat,  nor  have  thefe  poor 
'  children  had  a  rag  to  put  en,  but 
'  what  his  goodnefs  hath  bellowed  on 
1  us.'  For  indeed,  beiides  the  horfe  and 
the  bible,  Tom  had  facrificed  a  night- 
gown  and  other  things  to  the  ufe  of 
thisdiftrefled  family. 

On  their  return  home,  Tom  made 
ufe  of  all  his  eloquence  to  difplay  the 
wretchednefs  of  thefe  people,  and  the 
penitence  of  Black  George  hiniielfj 
and  in  this  he  fuceeded  lo  well,  that 
Mr.  Allworthy  laid,  he  thought  the 
man  had  fufFered  enough  for  what  wj» 
paltj  that  he  \vyuid  forgive  him,  and 
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think  of  fome  means  of  providing  for 
him  and  his  family. 

Jones  was  fo  delighted  with  the  news, 
that  though  it  was  dark  when  they  re- 
turned home,  he  could  not  help  going 
back  a  mile,  in  a  fhower  of  rain,  to  ac- 
quaint the  poor  woman  with  the  glad 
tidings}  but,  like  other  hafty  divulgers 
of  news,  he  only  brought  on  himielt  the 
trouble  of  contradicting  it:  for  the  ill- 
fortune  of  Black  George  made  ufe  of 
the  very  opportunity  of  his  friend's  ab- 
ience  to  overturn  all  again. 


CHAP    X. 

IN  WHICH  MASTER  BLIFIL  AND 
JONES  APPEAR  IN  DIFFERENT 
LIGHTS. 

MASTER  Blifil  fell  very  fhort 
of  his  companion  in  the  amiable 
quality  of  mercy;  but  he  as  greatly 
exceeded  him  in  one  of  a  much  higher 
kind,  namely,  in  juftice;  in  which  he 
followed  both  the  precepts  and  example 
of  Thwackum  and  Square;  for  though 
they  would  both  make  frequent  ufe  of 
the  word  mercy,  yet  it  was  plain,  lhat 
in  reality  Square  held  it  to  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  rule  of  right;  and 
Thwackum  was  fordoing  juftice,  and 
leaving  mercy  to  Heaven.  The  two 
gentlemen  did  indeed  fomewhat  differ 
in  opinion  concerning  the  obje£ls  of 
this  Aiblime  virtue j  by  which  Thwack- 
urn  would  probably  have  deftroyedone 
half  of  mankind,  and  Square  the  other 
half. 

Matter  Blifil,  then,  though  he  had 
kept  filence  in  the  prefence  of  Jones, 
yet  when  he  had  better  confjdered  the 
matter,  could  by  no  means  endure  the 
thought  of  iuffering  his  uncle  to  confer, 
favours  on  the  undeserving.  He,  there- 
fore, refolved  immediately  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  fa&  which  we  have  above 
(lightly  hinted  to  the  readers;  the 
truth  of  which  was  as  follows. 

The  game- keeper,  about  a  year  af- 
ter he  was  difmifled  from  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy''s  fervice,  and  before  Tom's  felling 
-  thehorfe,  being  in  want  of  bread,  either 
to  fill  his  own  mou'h,  or  thofe  of  his 
family,  as  he  palled  through  a  field  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Wefiern,  efpied  a  hare 
fitting  in  her  form.  This  hare  he  had 
bafely  and  barbaroufly  knocked  on  the 
againil  the  laws  of  the  land, 


and  no  lefs  againft  the  laws  of  fportf. 
men. 

The  higler  to  whom  the  hare  was 
fold,  being  unfortunately  taken  many 
months  after  with  a  quantity  of  game 
upon  him,  was  obliged  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  {quire,  by  becoming 
evidence  againft  fome  poacher.  And 
now  Black  George  was  pitched  upon 
by  him,  as  being  a  perfon  already  ob- 
noxious to  Mr.  We  item,  and  one  of 
no  good  fame  in  the  country.  He  was, 
befides,  the  beft  facrifice  the  hitler 
could  make,  as  he  had  Supplied  him 
with  no  game  lince;  and  by  this  means 
the  witnefs  had  an  opportunity  of 
fcreening  Ins  better  cuftomers:  for  the 
fquire,  ht  ing  charmed  with  the  power 
of  punifhing  Black  George,  whom  a 
ftngle  tranfgreflion  was  fufficient  to 
ruin,  made  no  farther  enquiry. 

Had  this  fa£l  been  truly  iaid  before 
Mi.  Allworthy,  it  might  probably 
have  done  the  game-keeper  very  little 
miichief.  But  there  is  no  zeal  blinder 
than  that  which  is  infpired  with  the 
iove  of  juftice  againil;  offenders.  Ma- 
iler Bltftl  had  forgot  the  dii'tanco  of 
the  time.  He  varied  likewife  in  the 
manner  of  the  fnclj  and,  by  the  hafty 
addition  of  the  fmgle  letter  S,  he  con- 
fiderably  altered  the  ftoryj  for  he 
laid  that  George  had  wired  hares. 
Thcfe  alterations  might  probably  have 
been  fet  right,  had  not  Matter  Blifil 
unluckily  infilled  on  a  promife  of  fe~ 
crefy  from  Mr.  Allworthy,  before  he 
revealed  the  matter  to  him;  but,  by 
that  means,  the  poor  game-keeper  was 
condemned,  without  having  any  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  himfelf:  for  as  the 
fact  of  killing  the  hare,  and  of  the 
action  brought,  were  certainly  true, 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  no  doubt  concern- 
ing the  reft. 

Short-lived  then  was  the  joy  of  thefe 
poor  peoplej  for  Mr.  Allworthy  the 
next  morning  declared  he  hati  frefli  rea- 
fon,  without  affigning  it,  for  his  an- 
ger, and  ftri&ly  forbade  Tom  to  men- 
tion George  any  more;  though  as  for 
his  family  he  faid,  he  would  endeavour 
to  keep  them  from  ftarving:  but  ^s  to 
the  fellow  himfelf,  he  would  leave  him 
to  the  laws,  which  nothing  could  keep 
him  from  breaking, 

Tom  could  by  no  means  divine  what 

had   incenled  Mr,  Allworthy:    for  of 

Mafter  Blifil  he  had  not  the  leaft  fu- 

fpicion.     However,    as    his   friendfhip 

I  was 
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was  to  be  tired  out  by  no  diiappoint- 
ments,  he  now  determined  to  try  ano- 
ther method  of  preferving  the  poor 
game- keeper  from  ruin. 

Jones  was  lately  grown  very  inti- 
mate with  Mr.  Weltern.  He  had  fo 
greatly  recommended  himfelf  to  that 
gentleman,  by  leaping  over  five-barred 
gates,  and  by  other  acls  of  fportfman- 
ihip,  that  the  fquire  had  declared  Tom 
would  certainly  make  a  great  man,  if 
he  had  but  fufficient  encouragement. 
He  often  wifhed  he  had  himfelf  a  fon 
•with  fuch  partsj  and  one  day  very  fo- 
lemnly  aflerted  at  a  drinking-bout, 
that  Tom  mould  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds, 
for  a  thoufand  pounds  of  his  money, 
with  any  huntfman  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

By  fuch  kind  of  talents,  he  had  fo 
ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  fquire, 
that  he  was  a  moft  welcome  gueft  at 
his  table,  and  a  favourite  companion 
in  his  fport:  every  thing  which  the 
fquire  held  moft  dear,  to  wit,  his 
guns,  dogs,  and  horfes,  were  now  as 
much  at  the  command  of  Jones,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own.  He  refolved 
therefore  to  make  ufe  of  this  favour  on 
behalf  of  his  friend  Black  George, 
whom  he  hoped  to  introduce  into  Mr. 


Weftern's  family,  in  the  fame  capacity 
in  which  he  had  before  fti  ved  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

The  reader,  if  he  confiders  that  this 
fellow  was  already  obnoxious  to  Mr. 
Welkrn,  and  if  he  confiders  farther 
the  weighty  bufmefs  by  which  that 
gentleman's  difpleafure  had  been  in- 
curred, will  perhaps  condemn  this  as 
a  foolifli  and  defperate  undertaking; 
but  if  he  mould  not  totally  condemn 
young  Jones  on  that  account,  he  will 
greatly  applaud  him  for  ftrengthening 
himfelf  with  all  imaginable  intereft  on 
fo  arduous  an  occafion. 

For  this  purpofe,  then,  Tom  applied 
to  Mr.  Weftern's  daughter,  a  young 
lady  of  about  feventeen  years  of  age^ 
whom  her  father,  next  after  thofe  ne- 
ceflary  implements  of  fport  juft  before 
mentioned,  loved  and  efteemed  above 
all  the  world.  Now,  as  flie  had  fome 
influence  on  the  fquire,  fo  Tom  had 
fome  little  influence  on  her.  But  this 
being  the  intended  heroine  of  this 
work,  a  lady  with  whom  we  ouifelves 
are  greatly  in  love,  and  with  whom 
many  of  our  readers  will  probably  be 
in  love  too  before  we  part,  it  is  by  no 
means  proper  fiie  mould  make  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  end  of  a  book. 


END     OF    THE    THIRD     BOOK. 
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BOOK     IV. 


CONTAINING    THE    TIME    OF    A    YEAR, 


CHAP    I. 


CONTAINING        FIVE 
PAPER. 


PAGES        OF 


S  truth  diftinguimes  our 
writings  from  thofe  idle 
romances  which  are  filled 
with  monlters,  the  pro- 
ductions, not  of  nature, 
but  of  diitempered  brains; 
and  which  have  been  therefore  recom- 
mended by  an  eminent  critick  to  the 
fole  ufe  of  the  paltry-cook:  fo  on  the 
other  hand,  we  would  avoid  any  re- 
femblance  to  that  kind  cf  hiftory  which 
a  celebrated  poet  Teems  to  think  is  no 
lefs  calculated  for  the  emolument  of  the 
brewer,  as  the  reading  it  mould  be 
always  attended  with  a  tankard  of  good 
ale. 

While — Hiftory  with  her  comrade  ale, 
Soothes  the  f M  ferics  of  hei  lericus-tale. 

For  as  this  is  the  liquor  of  modern 
hiltorians;  nay,  perhaps  their  mule,  if 
we  pi  ay  believe  the  opinion  of  Butler, 


who  attributes  infpiration  to  ale,  it 
ought  likewife  to  be  the  potation  of 
their  readers;  ilnce  every  bock  ought 
to  be  read  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  it  is  writ.  Thus 
the  famous  author  of  Huriothrumbo 
told  a  learned  bifhop,  that  the  reafon 
his  lordfhip  could  not  taite  the  excel- 
lency of  his  piece,  was,  that  he  did  not 
read  it  with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand;  which, 
inltrument  he  himfelf  had  always  had 
in  his  own  when  he  compofed  it. 

That  our  work,  therefore,  might  be 
in  no  danger  of  being  likened  to  the 
labours  of  thefe  hiltorians,  we  have 
taken  every  occaiion  of  interfperfing 
through  the  whole,  fundiy  fimiles,  de- 
fcriptions,  and  other  kind  of  poetical" 
emberii/hnients.  Thefe  are,  indeed, 
defigned  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  faid 
ale,  and  to  rtfrelh  the-  mind  whenever 
thofe  fl'jmbers,  which  in  a  long  work 
are  apt  to  invade  the  reader  as  well  as 
the  writer,  mall  begin  to  creep  upon 
him.  Without  interruptions  of  this 
kind,  the  bed  narrative  of  plain  mat- 
ter of  faft  mult  overpower  every  re.i- 
der;  for  nothing  but  the  eyerlafting 
I  2  watch- 
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watchfulncfs,  which  Homer  liatlraf- 
cribcd  tx-  Jove  himfelf,  can  be  proof 
agaiull  a  ncwfpaper  of  many  volumes. 

We  flnll  leave  to  the  reader  to  de- 
termine with  what  judgment  we  have 
chofen  the  feveral  occafions  for  in- 
ferting  thefe  ornamental  parts  of  our 
work.  Surely  it  will  be  allowed  that 
none  could  be  more  proper  than  the 
prefentj  where  we  are  about  to  intro- 
duce a  confiderable  character  on  the 
fcenej  no  lefs,  indeed,  than  the  he- 
roine of  this  heroick,  hiftorical,  pro- 
faick  poem.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  prepare  the  mind  of 
the  reader  for  her  reception,  by  filling 
it  with  every  pleafmg  image  which 
we  can  draw  from  the  face  of  nature. 
And  for  this  method  we  plead  many- 
precedents.  Firft,  this  is  an  art  well 
known  to,  and  much  praclifed  by,  our 
tragic  poets  5  who  feldom  fail  to  pre- 
pare their  audience  for  the  reception  of 
their  principal  characters. 

Thus  the  hero  is  always  introduced 
with  a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
in  order  to  rouze  a  martial  fpirit  in  the 
audience,  and  to  accommodate  their 
ears  to  bombaft  and  fuftian,  which  Mr. 
Locke's  Blind  Man  would  not  have 
grofsly  erred  in  likening  to  the  found 
of  a  trumpet.  Again,  when  lovers 
are  coming  forth,  foft  mufick  often 
conduces  them  on  the  (tage,  either  to 
ibothe  the  audience  with  all  the  foftnefs 
of  the  tender  paffion,  or  to  lull  and 
prepare  them  for  that  gentle  (lumber  in 
which  they  will  moft  probably  be  com- 
poiedby  the  enfuing  fcene. 

And  not  only  the  poets,  but  the 
matters  of  thefe  poets,  the  managers 
cf  play-houfes,  leem  to  be  in  this  fe- 
cret;  for  befides  the  aforefaid  kettle- 
drums, &c.  which  denote  the  hero's,  ap- 
proach, he  is  generally  umered  on  the 
ftage  by  a  large  troop  of  half  a  dozen 
i'cene-fhiftersj  and  how  neceftary  thefe 
are  imagined  to  his  appearance,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  following  theatri- 
cal ftory. 

KingPyrrhus  was  at  dinner  at  an 
alehoufe  bordering  on  the  theatre, 
when  he  was  fnmmoned  to  go  on  the 
itage.  The  hero,  being  unwilling  to 
quit  his  moulder  of  mutton,  and  as  un- 
willing to  draw  on  himfelf  the  indig- 
nation of  Mr.  Wilks,  (his  brother  ma- 
jnger)  For  making  the  audience  wait, 
had  bribed  thefe  his  harbingers  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  While  Mr,  Wilks 


therefore  was  thundering  out,  «  Where 
«  are  the  carpenters  to  walk  on  before 
'  King  Pyrrhus?'  that  monarch  very 
quietly  eat  his  mutton,  ami  the  audi- 
ence, however  impatient,  were  obliged 
to  entertain  themfelves  with  mufic  in 
his  abfence. 

To  be  plain,  I  much  queftion  whe- 
ther the  politician,  who  hath  generally 
a  good  nofe,  hath  not  fcented  out 
fpmewhat  of  the  utility  of  this  prac- 
tice. 1  am  convinced,  that  awful  ma- 
giftrate  my  lord-mayor  contracts  a 
good  deal  of  that  reverence  which  at- 
tends him  through  the  year,  by  the 
feveral  pageants  which  precede  his 
pomp.  Nay,  I  muftconfefs,  that  even 
J  myfelf,  who  am  not  remarkably  lia- 
ble to  be  captivated  with  (how,  have 
yielded  not  a  little  to  the  impreflions 
of  much  preceding  ftate.  When  I 
have  feen  a  man  Itrutting  in  a  procef- 
fion,  after  others  whofe  bufmefs  was 
only  to  walk  before  him,  I  have  con- 
ceived a  higher  notion  of  his  dignity, 
than  I  have  felt  on  feeing  him  in  a 
common  fituation.  But  vhere  is  one 
inflance  which  comes  exaclly  up  to 
my  purpofe.  This  is  the  cuftom  of 
fending  on  a  baflcet-woman,  who  is 
to  precede  the  pomp  a*  a  coronation, 
and  to  ftrew  the  itage  with  flowers,  be- 
fore the  great  perfonages  begin  their 
proceflion.  The  ancients  would  cer- 
tainly have  invoked  the  Goddefs  Flora 
for  this  purpofe;  and  it  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  for  their  priefts  or 
politicians  to  have  perfuaded  the  peo- 
ple of  the  real  prefence  of  the  deity, 
though  a  plain  mortal  had  perfonated  her 
and  performed  her  office.  But  we  have 
no  fuch  deiign  of  .impoling  on  our  rea- 
derj  and  therefore  thole  who  object  to 
the  heathen  theology,  may,  if  they 
pleafe,  change  our  goddcfs  into  the 
above-mentioned  baiket-woman.  Our 
intention,  in  (hort,  is  to  introduce  our 
heroine  with  the  utmolt  folernnity  in 
our  power,  with  an  elevation  of  ftile, 
and  all  other  circumftances  proper  to 
raife  the  veneration  of  our  reader.  In- 
deed we  would,  for  certain  caufes,  ad- 
vife  thofe  of  our  male  readers,  who 
have  any  hearts,  to  read  no  farther, 
were  we  not  well  allured,  that  how  ami- 
able foever  the  picture  of  our  heroine 
will  appear,  as  it  is  really  a  copy  from 
nature,  many  of  our  fair  country-wo- 
men will  be  found  worthy  to  fatisfy 
any  pafiion,  and  to  anfwcr  ?ny  idea  of 

female 
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female  perfe&ion,    which   our    pencil 
will  be  able  toraife. 

And  now,  without  any  farther  pre- 
face, we  proceed  to  our  next  chapter. 


CHAP     II. 

A  SHORT  HINT  OF  WHAT  WE  CAN 
DO  IN  THE  SUBLIME,  AND  A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  MISS  SOPHIA 
WESTERN. 

HUSHED  be  every  ruder  breath. 
May  the  heathen  ruler  of  the 
winds  confine  in  iron  chains  the  boifte- 
rous  limbs  of  noify  Boreas,  and  the 
fharp- pointed  nofe  of  bitter-biting  Eu- 
rus!  Do  thou,  fweet  Zephyrus,  rifing 
from  thy  fragrant  bed,  mount  the  weft- 
ern  fky,  and  lead  on  thofe  delicious 
gales,  the  charms  of  which  call  forth 
the  lovely  Flora  from  her  chamber,  per- 
fumed with  pearly  dews;  when  on  the 
firft  of  June,  her  birth. day,  the  bloom- 
ing maid,  in  looie  attire,  gently  trips 
it  over  the  verdant  mead,  where  every 
flower  rifes  to  do  her  homage,  till  the 
whole  field  becomes  enamelled,  and 
colours  contend  with  fweets  which 
fliallravifh  her  moft. 

So  charming  may  (lie  now  appear! 
and  you  the  feathered  chorifters  of  na- 
ture, whofe  fweeteft  notes  not  even 
Handel  can  excel,  tune  your  melodious 
throats  to  celebrate  her  appearance. 
From  love  proceeds  your  muiick,  and 
to  love  it  returns.  Awaken  therefore 
that  gentle  pafTion  in  every  fwain:  for 
lo!  adorned  with  all  the  charms  in 
which  nature  can  array  her;  bedecked 
with  beauty,  youth,  fprightlinefs,  in- 
nocence, modtfty,  and  tendernefs, 
breathing  fweetnefs  from  her  rofy  lips, 
and  darting  brightnefs  from  her  Ipark- 
ling  eyes,  the  lovely  Sophia  comes. 

Reader,  perhaps  thou  haft  feen  the 
ftatue  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  Per- 
haps too,  thou  haft  feen  the  gallery  of 
beauties  at  Hampton  Court.  Thou 
mayeft  remember  each  bright  Churchill 
of  the  galaxy,  and  all  the  loath  of  the 
kit-cat.  Or  if  their  reign  was  before 
thy  times,  at  leaft  thou  haft  feen  their 
daughters,  the  no  lefs  dazzling  beauties 
of  the  prefent  age;  whole  names,  mould 
we  here  infei  t,  we  apprehend  they  would 
fill  the  whole  volume. 

Now  if  thou  haft  feen  all  thefe,  be 
not  -afraid  of  the  rude  anfwer  which 


Lord  Rochefter  once  gare  to  a  man 
who  had  feen  many  things.  No.  If 
thou  haft  feen  all  thefe  without  know- 
ing what  beauty  is,  thou  haft  no  eyes§ 
if  without  feeling  it's  power,  thou  halt 
no  heart. 

Yet  is  it  pofllble,  my  friend,  that 
thou  mayeft  have  feen  all  thefe  without 
being  able  to  form  an  exa6l  idea  of 
Sophia:  for  me  did  not  exaclly  refem- 
ble  any  of  them.  She  was  moft  like 
the  piclure  of  Lady  Randagh;  and,  I 
have  heard  more  ftill  to  the  famous 
Dutchefs  of  Mazarin:  but  moft  of  all, 
(he  refembles  one  whofe  image  never 
can  depart  from  my  breaft,  and  whom, 
if  thou  doft  remember,  thou  haft  then, 
my  friend,  an  adequate  idea  of  So- 
phia. 

But  left  this  fliould  not  have  been  thy 
fortune,  we  will  endeavour  with  our 
utmoft  fkill  to  defcribe  this  paragon, 
though  we  are  fenfible  that  our  higheft 
abilities  are  very  inadequate  to  the 
taik. 

Sophia,  then,  the  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  Weftern,  was  a  middle- fized  wo- 
maoj  but  rather  inclining  to  tall. 
Her  fliape  was  not  only  exacl,  but  ex- 
tremely  delicate;  and  the  nice  propor- 
tion of  her  arms  piomifcd  the  trueft 
fymmetry  in  her  limbs.  Her  hair, 
which  was  black,  was  fo  luxuriant, 
that  it  reached  her  middle,  before  (he 
cut  it,  to  comply  with  the  modern 
faftiion;  and  it  was  now  curled  fo 
gracefully  in  her  neck,  that  few  would 
believe  it  to  be  her  own.  If  envy- 
could  find  any  part  of  her  face  which 
demanded  lefs  commendation  than  the 
reft,  it  might  poffibly  think  her  fore- 
head might  have  been  higher  without 
prejudice  to  her.  Her  eye-brows  were 
full,  even,  and  arched,  beyond  the 
power  of  art  to  imitate.  Her  black 
eyes  had  a  luftre  in  them,  which  all  her 
foftnefs  could  not  extinguish.  Her 
nofe  was  exaftly  regular;  and  her  mouth, 
in  which  were  two  rows  of  ivory,  ex- 
actly anfwered  Sir  John  Suckling's  de- 
fcription  in  thofe  lines. 

'  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
'  Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 
'  Some  bee  had  ftung  it  nev.ly.' 

Her  cheeks  were  of  the  oval  kind  j 
and  in  her  right  fhe  had  a  dimple, 
which  the  leaft  J'mile  diicovered.  Her 
chin  had  certainly  it's  (hare  in  form- 
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ing  the  beauty  of  her  face;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  fay  it  was  either  large  or 
iimll,  though  perhaps  it  was  rather 
of  the  former  kind.  Her  complexion 
bad  rather  more  of  the  lily  than  of 
the  rofe;  but  when  exercife,  or  mo- 
defty,  encieafed  her  natural  colour,  no 
ve:  ">-:lion  could  equ.il  it.  Then  one 
indeed  cry  out  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  DC 

*  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
'  Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  fo  diftindl- 

'•  ly  wrought, 

*  That  one  might  almoft  fay  her    body 
thought.* 

Her  neck  was  long  and  finely  turn- 
ed; and  here,  if  I  was  not  afraid  of 
offending  her  delicacy,  I  might  juftly 
lay  the  higheii  beauties  of  the  famous 
Venus  deMedicis  were  outdone.  Here 
•was  whitenefs,  which  no  lilies,  ivory, 
nor  alabafter,  could  match.  The  fin-eft 
cambrick  might  indeed  be  fuppofed 
from  envy  to  cover  that  bofoin,  which 
was  much  whiter  than,  itfelf.  It  was, 
indeed, 
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c  A  glofs  fhining  beyond  the  pureft 
*  brightnefs  of  Parian  marble.' 

Such  was  the  outfide  of  Sophia  j 
nor  was  this  beautiful  frame  difgraced 
by  an  inhabitant  unworthy  of  it.  Her 
mind  was  every  way  equal  to  her  per- 
fon;  nay,  the  latter  borrowed  lome 
charms  from  the  former:  for  when 
fti£  fmiled,  the  fweetnefs  of  her  tem- 
per diffufed  that  glory  over  her  coun- 
tenance, which  no  regularity  of  fea- 
tures can  give.  But  as  there  are  no 
perfections  of  the  mind  which  do  not 
ch'icover  themfelves,  in  that  perfect  in- 
timacy, to  which  we  intend  to  intro- 
duce our  reader,  with  this  charming 
young  creature;  fo  it  is  necdlefs  to 
mention  them  here:  nay,  it  is  a  kind 
of  tacit  affront  to  our  reader's  under- 
ftanding,  and  may  allb  rob  him  of 
that  pleafure  which  he  will  receive  in 
forming  his  own  judgment  of  her  cha- 
racter. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  fay, 
that  whatever  mental  accompli  fhments 
fhe  had  derived  from  nature,  they  were 
fotnewhat  improved  and  cultivated  by 
a;t?  for  fhe  had  been  educated  under 


the  care  of  an  aunt,  who  was  a  lady 
of  great  difcretion,  and  was  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  world,  having 
lived  in  her  youth  about  the  court, 
whence  fhe  had  retired  fome  years  fince 
into  the  country.  By  her  convcrfation 
and  inftruclions,  Sophia  was  perfeclly 
well-bred,  though  perhaps  fhe  wanted 
a  little  of  that  eafe  in  her  behaviour, 
Which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  habit, 
and  living  within  what  is  called  the 
polite  circle.  But  this,  to  fay  the 
truth,  is  often  too  dearly  purchaiedj 
and  though  it  hath  chaims  fo  inex- 
prefTible,  that  the  French,  perhaps, 
among  other  qualities,  mean  to  exprefi 
this,  when  they  declare  they  know  not 
what  it  is;  yet  it's  abfence  is  well 
compenfated  by  innocence;  nor  can 
good  fenfe,  and  a  natural  gentility,  «ver 
itandin  need  of  it. 


CHAP    IIL 

WHEREIN  THE  HISTORY  GOES 
BACK  TO  COMMEMORATE  A  TRI- 
FLING INCIDENT  THAT  HAPPEN- 
ED SOME  YEARS  SINCE;  BUT 
WHICH,  TRIFLING  AS  IT  WAS, 
HAD  SOME  FUTURE  CONSEQUEN- 
CES. 

THE  amiable  Sophia  was  now  in 
her  eighteenth  year,  when  fhe  is 
introduced  into  this  hidory.  Her  fa- 
ther, as  hath  been  faid,  was  fonder  of 
her  than  of  any  other  human  creature. 
To  her,  therefore,  Tom  Jones  applied 
in  order  to  engage  her  interelt  on  the 
behalf  of  his  friend  the  game- keeper. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  bufi- 
nefs,  a  fhort  recapitulation  of  fome  pre- 
vious matters  may  be  nccefTuy. 

Though  the  different  tempers  of  Mr. 
Allworthy,  and  of  Mr.  Weftern,  did 
not  admit  of  a  very  intimate  corref- 
pondence;  yet  they  lived  upon  what  is 
called  a  decent  footing  together;  by 
which  means  the  young  people  of  both 
families  had  been  acquainted  from  their 
infancy;  and  as  they  were  all  near  of 
the  fame  age,  had  been  frequently  play- 
nuttes  together. 

The  gaiety  of  Tom's  temper  fuited 
better  with  Sophia,  than  the  grave  and 
fober  difpofition  of  Mailer  Blih*l.  And 
the  prefeience  which  fhe  gave  the  for- 
mer of  tli  si  e,  v/ouJd  often  app- 

plainly, 
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plainly,  that  a  lad  of  a  more  pnfHonate 
turn  than  Matter  Blifil  was,  might  have 
fhewn  fome  difpleafure  at  it. 

As  he  did  not,  however,  outwardly 
exprefs  any  fuch  difguft,  it  would  be 
an  ill  office  in  us  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
irimoft  recedes  of  his  mind,  as  fome 
fcandalous  people  fearch  into  the  rroft 
fee  ret  affairs  of  their  friends,  and  often 
pry  into  their  cloiets  and  cup-boards, 
only  to  difcover  their  poverty  and  mean- 
nefs  to  the  world. 

However,  as  perfons  who  fufpecl: 
they  have  given  others  caufe  of  offence, 
are  apt  to  conclude  they  are  offended  j 
fo  Sophia  imputed  an  a&ion  of  Mafter 
Blifil,  to  his  anger,  which  the  fuperior 
fagacity  of  Thwackum  and  Square 
difcerned  to  have  arifen  from  a  much 
better  principle. 

Tom  Jones,  when  very  young,  had 
prefented  Sophia  with  a  little  bird,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  neft,  had  nurfed 
up,  and  taught  to  fmg. 

Of  this  bird,  Sophia,  then  about 
thirteen  years  old,  was  fo  extremely 
fond,  that  her  chief  bufmefs  was  to 
feed  and  tend  it,  and  her  chief  pleafnre 
to  play  with  it.  By  thefe  means  little 
Tommy,  for  fo  the  bird  was  called, 
was  become  fo  tame,  that  it  would  feed 
out  of  the  hand  of  it's  miftrefs,  would 
perch  upon  her  finger,  and  lie  content- 
ed in  her  bbfom,  where  it  feemed  almoft 
ienfible  of  it's  own  happinels ;  though 
fhe  always  kept  a  fmall  ftring  about  it's 
leg,  nor  would  ever  truft  it  with  the 
liberty  of  flying  away. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  and 
his  whole  family  dined  at  Mr.  Weft- 
ern's,  Mafter  Blifil,  being  in  the  garden 
with  little  Sophia,  and  obferving  the 
extreme  fondnefs  that  (he  (hewed  for 
her  little  bird,  defired  her  to  truft  it 
for  a  moment  in  his  hands.  Sophia 
preiently  'complied  with  the  young 
gentleman's  requeft,  and  after  fome 
previcVis  caution,  delivered  him  her 
birdj  of  which  he  was  no  fooner  in 
pofleifion,  than  he  (lipped  the  ftring 
from  it's  leg,  and  toiled  it  into  the 
air. 

The  foolifti  animal  no  fooner  per- 
ceive^ itfelf  at  liberty,  than,  forgetting 
all  the  favours  it  had  received  from 
Sophia,  it  flew  directly  from  her,  and 
perched  on  a  bough  at  fome  diftance. 
-  Sophia,  feeing  her  bird  gone,  fcream- 
ed  out  fo  loud,  that  Tom  Jones,  who 
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was  at  a  little  diftance,  immediately  ran 
to  her  affiftance. 

He  was  no  foor.er  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  than  he  curfecl  Blifil 
for  a  pitiful,  malicious  rafcalj  and  then 
immediately  (tripping  off  his  coat,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  climbing  the  tree  to 
which  the  bird  had  efcaped. 

Tom  had  almoft  recovered  his  little 
namefake,  when  the  branch,  on  which 
it  was  perched,  and  that  hung  over  a' 
canal,  broke,  and  the  poor  lad  plumped, 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  water. 

Sophia's  concern  now  changed  it's 
object :  and  as  (he  apprehended  the 
boy's  life  was  in  danger,  fhe  fcreamed 
ten  times  louder  than  before;  and  in- 
deed Mafter  Blifil  himfelf  now  fecor.d- 
ed  her  with  all  the  vociferation  in  his 


power. 

The  company,  who  were  fitting  in  a 
room  next  the  garden,  were  initantly 
alarmed,  and  came  all  forth  5  but  juft 
as  they  reached  the  canal,  Tom  (for 
the  water  was 'luckily  pretty  (hallow 
in  that  part)  arrived  fafely  on  ihore. 

Thwackurn  fell  violently  on  poor 
Tom,  who  flood  dropping  and  (hiver- 
ing  before  himj  when  Mr.  Allworthy 
delired  him  to  have  patience,  and  turn- 
ing to  Mafter  Blifil,  faid,  «  Pray, 

*  child,  what  is  the  reafon  of  all  this 

*  difturbance?' 

Mafter  Blifil  anfwered,  <  Indeed, 
«  uncle,  I  am  very  forry  for  what  I 
«  have  donej  I  have  been  unhappily 
'  the  occafion  of  it  all.  I  had  Mils 

*  Sophia's  bird  in  my  hand,  and  think- 
'  ing  the  poor  creature  Jangnimed  for 

<  liberty,  I  own  I  could  not   forbear 
'  giving  it  what  it  deli  red:    for  I  al* 
'  ways   thought  there    was   fomething 
'  vtry    cruel  in  confining  any  thing. 

<  It  feemed  to  me  againit  the  law   of 
'  nature,    by  which  every  thing  hath 
'  a  right  to  libertyj    nay,    it    is    even. 
'  unchriftian  ;  for  it  is  not  doing  what 
e  we  would  be  done  by:  but  if  I  had 

<  imagined  Mifs  Sophia   would    have 

*  been  fo  much  concerned  at  it,  I  am 
'  fure  I  would    never   have    done   itj 

*  nay,  if  I  had    known    what   would 
'  have    happened    to    the    bird    itfelf; 
«  for  when  Mafter  Jones,  who  climbed 
«  up  that  tree  after   it,    fell  into    the 
«  water,  the  bird  took  a  fecond  flight, 
'  and  preiently  a  natty  hawk  carried  it 
£  away.' 

Poor  Sophia,  who  now  firft  heard  of 

hat 
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her  little  Tommy's  fate,  (for  her  con- 
cern for  Jones  had  prevented  her  per- 
ceiving it  when  it  happened)  fhed  a 
fliower  of  tears.  Thefe  Mr.  All  wor- 
thy endeavoured  to  aflfuage,  promifing 
her  a  much  finer  bird;  but  Hie  declared 
/he  would  never  have  another.  Her 
father  chid  her  for  crying  fo  for  a  fool- 
ifh  bird;  but  could  not  help  telling 
young  Blifil,  if  he  was  a  fon  of  his, 
his  backfide  fhould  be  well  flayed. 

Sophia  now  returned  to  her  cham- 
ber: the  two  young  gentlemen  were 
fent  home,  and  the  red  of  the  com- 
pany returned  to  their  bottle;  where  a 
converfation  enfued  on  the  fubjecl  of 
the  bird,  fo  curious,  that  we  think  it 
dcltrves  a  chapter  by  itfelf . 


CHAP.    IV. 

CONTAINING  SUCH  VERY  DEEP  AND 
GRAVE  MATTERS,  THAT  SOME 
HEADERS,  PERHAPS,  MAY  NOT 
RELISH  IT. 

SQUARE  had  no  fooner  lighted 
his  pipe,  than  adclrefling  himfelf 
to  Allworthy,  he  thus  began:  *  Sir, 
I  cannot  help  congratulating  you  on 
your  nephew;  who,  at  an  age  when 
few  lads  have  any  ideas  but  of  fen- 
fible  obje&s,  is  arrived  at  a  capacity 
of  diftinguiftiing  right  from  wrong. 
To  confine  any  thing,  feems  to  me 
againft  the  law  of  nature,  by  which 
every  thing  hath  a  right  to  liberty." 
Thefe  were  his  words;  and  the  im- 
preflion  they  have  made  on  me  is 
never  to  be  eradicated.  Can  any 
man  have  a  higher  notion  of  the 
rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal  fitnefs 
of  things?  I  cannot  help  promifing 
myfelf,  from  fuch  a  dawn,  that  the 
meridian  of  this  youth  will  'be  equal 
to  that  of  either  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Brutns.' 

Here  Thwackum  haftily  interrupted, 
and  fpilling  fome  of  his  wine,  and  (wal- 
lowing  the  reit  with  great  eagernffs, 
anfweied,    *  From    another  expieflion 
he  made  ufe  of,  I  hope  he  will  re- 
femble  much  better  men.     The  law 
of   nature   is    a    jargon    of   words, 
which  means  nothing.     I  know  not 
of  any  fuch   law,  nor  of  any  right 
which  can  be  derived  from  it.     To 
do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  is  in- 
deed a  chriftian  motive,  as  the  boy 


*  well  PxprcfTtrd  himfelf,  and  I  am  glad 
'  to  find  my  inltru&ions  have  borne  iuch 
1   good  fruit.' 

«  If  vanity  was  a  thing  fit,'  fays 
Square,  '  I  might  indulge  fome  on  the 
'  lame  occafion ;  for,  whence  hr  can 
'  only  have  learnt  his  notions  of  right 
'  or  wrong,  I  think  is  pretty  apparent. 
'  If  there  be  no  law  of  nature,  there  is 

*  no  right  nor  wrong.' 

'  How!1  fays  the  parfon,  '  do  you 
'  then  bani/h  revelation?  Am  I  taJk- 
'  ing  with  a  deift  or  an  atheift?' 

*  Drink  about,'  fnys  Weitern;  'pox 

*  of    your  laws   ot   nature.      I  don't 
'  know  what  you  mean,  either  of  you, 
4  by  right  and  wrong.     To  take  away 

*  my   girl's   bird,    was  wrong  in  my 
'  opinion  ;  and  my  neighbour  Allwor- 
'  thy  may  do   as    he   pleafes;    but  to 
'  encourage  boys  in  fuch  practices,  is 
1  to  breed  them  up  to  the  gallows.' 

All  worthy  anfwered,  that  he  was 
forry  for  what  his  nephew  had  done  j 
but  could  not  confent  to  punifli  him, 
as  he  a&ed  rather  from  a  generous 
than  unworthy  motive.  He  faid, 
if  the  boy  had  ftolen  the  bird,  none 
would  have  been  more  ready  to  vote 
for  a  fevere  chaftifement  than  him- 
felf; but  it  was  plain  that  was  not  his 
defign:  and,  indeed,  it  was  as  appa- 
rent to  him,  that  he  could  have  no 
other  view  but  what  he  himfelf  had 
conferTed.  (For  as  to  that  malicious 
ptirpofe  which  Sophia  fufpecled,  it  ne- 
ver once  entered  into  the  head  of  Mr. 
Allworthy.)  He,  at  length,  concluded 
with  again  blaming  the  action  as  in- 
confiderate,  and  which,  he  faid,  was 
only  pardonable  in  a  child. 

Square  had  delivered  his  opinion  fo 
openly,  that  if  he  was  now  filent,  he 
muft  fubmit  to  have  his  judgment  cen- 
fured.  He  faid,  therefore,  with  fome 
warmth,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  had  too 
much  refpecl  to  the  dirty  confidera- 
tion  of  property;  that  in  patting  our 
judgments  on  great  and  mighty  actions, 
all  private  regards  fhould  be  laid  alide : 
for  by  adhering  to  thoie  narrow  'rules, 
the  younger  Brutus  had  been  con- 
demned of  ingratitude,  and  the  elder 
of  parricide. 

«  And  if  they  had  been  hanged,  too, 
for  thofe  crimes,'  cried  Thwackum, 
they  would  have  had  no  more  than, 
their  deferts.  A  couple  of  heathe-nifh 
villains  !  Heaven  be  praiied,  we  have 
no  JBrutui's  now-a-days.  I  wifti, 

«  Mr.' 
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«  Mr.  Square,  you  would  defift  from 

<  filling  the  minds  of  my  pupils  with 

<  fuch  antichriitian  fluff:  forthecon- 
«  fequence  muft  be,  while  they  are  un- 
'  der  my  care,  it's  being  well  fcourged 

*  o\it  of  them  again.     There  is  your 
«  difcipleTomalmoft  fpoiled  already. 
'  1  overheard  him  the  other  day  dif- 
«  puting  with  Mafter  Blifil,  that  there 
«  was  no  merit  in  faith  without  works. 

*  I  know  that  is  one  of  your  tenets, 

*  and  I  fuppofe  he  had  it  from  you.* 

'  Don't  accufe  me  of  fpoiling  him,' 
fays  Square.  *  Who  taught  him  to 
«  laugh  at  whatever  is  virtuous  and 

*  decent,  and  fit  and  right  in  the  na- 
«  ture  of   things?     He   is    your   own 
«  fcholar,    and  I   difclaim  him.     No, 
«  no,  Mafter  Blifil  is  my  boy:  young 
«  as  he  is,  that  lad's  notions  of  moral 
«  rectitude  I  defy  you  ever  to  eradicate/ 

Thwackum  put  on  a  contemptuous 
fneer  at  this,  and  replied,  *  Aye,  aye, 
«  I  will  venture  him  with  you.  He  is 
'  too  well  grounded  for  all  your  phi- 
«  lofophical  cant  to  hurt.  No,  no,  I 

*  have  taken  care  to  inftil  fuch  prin- 
«  ctples  into  him—* 

«  And  I  have  inftilled  principles  into 
«  him  too,'  cries  Square.  *  What  but 
«  the  fublime  idea  of  virtue  could  in- 

*  fpire  a  human  mind  with  the  gene- 

*  rous  thought  of  giving  liberty!    And 
«  I  repeat  to  you  again,  if  it  was  a  fit 

*  thing  to  be  proud,  I  might  claim  the 
«  honour  of  having  infufed  that  idea/ 

*  And  if  pride  was  not  forbidden,* 
faid  Thwackum,    *  I  might  boaft  of 

*  having  taught  him  that  duty  which 
«  he  himfelf  affigned  as  his  motive/ 

«  So,  between  you  both/  fays  the 
fquire,  «  the  young  gentleman  hath 
been  taught  to  rob  my  daughter  of 
her  bird.  I  find  I  muft  take  care  of 
my  partridge-mew.  I  (hall  have  fome 
virtuous,  religious  man,  or  other,  fet 
all  my  partridges  at  liberty/  Then 
(lapping  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who 
was  prefent,  on  the  back,  he  cried 
out,  «  What  fay  you  to  this,  Mr. 
«  Counfellor?  Is  not  this  againft  law?' 
The  lawyer,  with  great  gravity,  de- 
livered himfelf  as  follows. 

*  If  the  cafe  be  put  of  a  partridge, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  an  aflion 
would  lie:    for  though  this  befer* 
natures^    yet  being  reclaimed,    pro- 
perty veftsj  but  being  the  cafe  of  a 
tinging  bird,    though  reclaimed,  as 
it  is  a  thing  of  bafe  nature,  it  muft 
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be  confidered  as  nullius  in  \>oms.  In 
this  cafe,  therefore,  I  conceive  the 
plaintiff  muft  be  nonfuited;  and  I 
ftiould  difadvife  the  bringing  any 
fuch  aclion/ 

«  Well,'  fays  the  fquire,  «  if  it  be 
nullus  bonus,  let  us  drink  about,  and 
talk,  a  little  of  the  Mate  of  the  na- 
tion, or  fome  fuch   difcourfe  that  we 
all  understand;  for  I  am  fure  I  don't 
understand  a  word  of  this.     It  may 
be  learning  and   fenfe  for  aught  I 
know;  but  you  (hall  never  perfuade 
me  into  it.     Pox!  you  have  neither 
of  you   mentioned    a  word  of  that 
poor  lad  who  deferves  to  be  com- 
mended.    To  venture  breaking  his 
neck  to  oblige  my  girl,  was  a  gene- 
rous fpirited  a&ion:  I  have  learning 
enough  to  fee  that.    D — n  me,  here's 
Tom's  health.     I  (hall   love  the  boy 
for  it  the  longeft  day  I  have  to  live.* 
Thus  was   the  debate   interrupted; 
but  it  would  probably  have  been  foon 
refumed,  had  not  Mr.  Allworthy  pre- 
fently  called  for  his  coach,  and  carried 
off  the  two  combatants. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  ad- 
venture of  the  bird,  and  of  the  dia- 
logue occafioned  by  it,  which  we  could 
not  help  recounting  to  our  reader, 
though  it  happened  fome  years  before 
that  ftage,  or  period  of  time,  at  which 
our  hiftory  is  now  arrived. 


CHAP.    V. 

CONTAINING    MATTER  ACCOMMO- 
DATED TO  EVERY  TASTE. 


leves  capiunt 

*•  <  Small  things  affeft  light  minds  j* 
was  the  fentimentof  a  great  mafter  of 
the  paflion  of  love.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  from  this  day  Sophia  began  to 
have  fome  little  kindnefs  for  Tom 
Jones,  and  no  little  averSion  for  his 
companion. 

Many  accidents  from  time  to  time 
improved  both  thefe  pafiions  in  her 
bread;  which,  without  our  recount- 
ing, the  reader  may  well  conclude, 
from  what  we  have  before  hinted  of- 
the  different  tempers  of  thefe  lads,  and 
how  much  the  one  fuited  with  her  own 
inclinations  more  than  the  other.  To 
fay  the  truth,  Sophia,  when  very  yonnsr, 
difctrned  that  Tom,  though  an  idle, 
th.)ughtlefs,  rattling  rafcal,  was  no- 
K  body's 
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body's  enemy  but  his  own;  and  that 
Mafter  Blifii,  though  a  prudent,  dif 
erect,  fober,  young  gentleman,  was, 
at  the  fame  time,  ftrongly  attached  to 
the  intereft  only  of  one  fingle  perfon; 
and  who  that  fingle  perfon  was,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  divine  without 
any  afliftance  of  ours. 

Theft  two  characters  are  not  always 
received  in  the  world  with  the  different 
regard  which  feems  feverally  due  to 
either ;  and  which  one  would  imagine 
mankind,  from  felf-intereft,  fliould 
flie w  towards  them.  But  perhaps  there 
may  be  a  political  reafon  for  it:  in 
finding  one  of  a  truly  benevolent  dif- 
pofition,  men  may  very  reafonably  fup- 
pofe  they  have  found  a  treafure,  and 
be  dcfirous  of  keeping  it,  like  all  other 
good  things,  to  themfelves.  Hence 
they  may  imagine,  that  to  trumpet 
forth  the  prailes  of  fuch  a  perfon, 
would,  in  the  vulgar  phi  afe,  be  crying 
roafl  meat\  and  calling  in  partakers  of 
what  they  intend  to  apply  folely  to 
thtir  own  ufe.  If  this  reafon  doth  not 
fatisfy  the  reader,  I  know  no  other 
means  of  accounting  for  the  little  re- 
fpect which  I  have  commonly  feen  paid 
to  a  character  which  really  doth  great 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  higheft  good  to  focidy. 
But  it  was  otherwife  with  Sophia. 
She  honoured  Tom  Jones,  and  fcorned 
Mafter  Biifil,  almoft  as  foon  as  me 
knew  the  meaning  of  thole  two  words. 

Sophia  had  been  abfent  upwards  of 
three  years  with  her  aunt;   during  all 
which  time  flie  had  feldom  feen  either 
of  thefe  young  gentlemen.     She  dined, 
however,  once,  together  with  her  aunt, 
at  Mr.  Allworthy%.     This  was  a  few 
days  after  the  adventure  of  the  par- 
tridge, before  commemorated.     Sophia 
heard  the  whole  ftory  at  table,  where 
flie  laid  nothing;  nor  indeed  could  her 
aunt  get  many  words  from  her  as  flie 
returned  home:  but  the  maid,  when  un- 
drefihig  her,  happening  to  fay,  *  Well, 
Mifs^,  I  fuppofe  you  have  leen  young 
Mafter  Biifil   to-day;'   Jhe  anltvered 
wilh   much  paflion,  *  1  hate  the  name 
of  Mafter  Biifil,  as  I  do  whatever  is 
bale  and  treacherous;  and  I  wonder 
Mr.  Ailworthy  would  fuffer  that  old 
barbarous   fchoolmafter  to  punifli  a 
p,,or  boy   fo  cruelly,   for  what  was 
only  the  effect  of  his  good-nature." 
She  then   recounted   the  ftory   to   her 
liiaid,    and  concluded  with  laying— 


*  Don't   you  think  he  is  a  boy  of  a 

*  noble  fpirit?' 

This  young  lady  was  now  returned 
to  her  father;  who  gave  her  the  com- 
mand of  his  houfe,  arid  placed  her  at 
the  upper- end  of  his  table,  where  Tom 
(who  from  his  great  love  of  hunting 
was  become  a  great  favourite  of  the 
fquire)  often  dined.  Young  men  of 
open,  generous  difpofitions,  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  gallantry  5  which,  if 
they  have  good  underftandings,  as 
was  in  reality  Tom's  cafe,  exerts  itfelf 
in  an  obliging,  complaiiant  behaviour 
to  all  women  in  general.  This  greatly 
diftinguifhed  Tom  from  the  boifterous 
brutality  of  mere  country  fquires  ou 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  folemn, 
and  fomewhat  fullen,  deportment  of 
Mafter  Blifii,  on  the  other;  and  he 
began  now,  at  twenty,  to  have  the 
name  of  a  pretty  fellow,  among  all  the 
women  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tom  behaved  to  Sophia  with  no 
particularity,  unlefs,  perhaps,  by  fliew- 
ing  her  a  higher  refpect  than  he  paid 
to  any  other.  This  diltinction  her 
beauty,  fortune,  fenfe,  and  amiable 
carriage,  feemed  to  demand;  but  as 
to  defign  upon  her  perfon,  he  had 
none:  for  which  we  fhall  at  prefent 
fuffe/  the  reader  to  condemn  him  of 
ftupidity;  but  perhaps  we  lhall  be 
able  indifferently  well  to  account  for 
it  hereafter. 

Sophia,  with  the  higheft  degree  of 
innocence  and  modefty,  had  a  remark- 
able fprightlinefs  in  her  temper.  This 
was  fo  greatly  encreafed  whenever  flie 
was  in  company  with  Tom,  that,  had 
he  not  been  very  young  and  thought- 
lefs,  he  muft  have  obferved  it;  or  had 
not  Mr.  Weftern's  thoughts  been  ge- 
nerally either  in  the  field,  the  ftable, 
or  the  dog-kennel,  it  might  have,  per- 
haps, created  Ibme  jealouly  in  him: 
but  fo  far  was  the  good  gentleman 
from  entertaining  any  fuch  fufpicions, 
that  he  gave  Tom  every  opportunity 
with  his  daughter  which  any  lover 
could  have  wifhed.  And  thefe  Tom 
innocently  improved  to  better  advan- 
tage, by  following  only  the  dictates 
of  his  natural  gallantry  and  good- 
nature, than  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
done,  had  he  had  the  deepeft  defigns 
on  the  young  lady. 

But,  indeed,  it  can  occafioo  little 
wonder,  that  this  matter  elcaped  the 
obfervation  of  others,  fmce  poor  Sophia 
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h«r Pel f  never  remarked  it;  and  her  heart 
was  irretrievably  lo(t,  berore  me  fu- 
fpeded  it  was  in  danger. 

Matters  were  in  this  fituation,  when 
Tom,  one  afternoon,  finding  Sophia 
alone,  began,  after  a  fhort  apology, 
with  a  very  ierious  face,  to  acquaint 
her  that  he  had  a  favour  to  alk  of  her, 
which  he  hoped  her  goodnefs  would 
comply  with. 

Though  neither  the  young  man's 
behaviour,  nor  indeed  his  manner  of 
opening  this  bufinefs,  were  fuch  as 
could  give  her  any  juft  caufe  of  fu- 
fpecling  he  intended  to  make  love  to 
her}  yet  whether  nature  whifpered 
fomething  into  her  ear,  or  from  what 
caufe  it  arofe,  I  will  not  determine; 
certain  it  is,  fome  idea  of  that  kind 
muft  have  intruded  itfelfj  for  her  co- 
lour foribok  her  cheeks,  her  limbs 
trembled,  and  her  tongue  would  have 
faltered,  had  Tom  ftopped  for  an 
anfwer:  but  he  foon  reliev«d  her  from 
her  perplexity,  by  proceeding  to  in- 
form her  of  his  requeft,  which  was  to 
folicit  her  intereft  on  behalf  of  the 
game-keeper,  whofe  own  ruin,  and 
that  of  a  large  family,  muft  be,  he 
faid,  the  confequence  of  Mr.  Weltern's 
purluing  his  a&ion  againft  him. 

Sophia  prefently  recovered  her  con- 
fufion,  and  with  a  fmile  full  of  fweet- 
nefs  faid,  *  Is  this  the  mighty  favour 
'  you  afked  with  fo  much  gravity  ?  I 
twill  doit  with  all  my  heart.  I  real- 
'  ly  pity  the  poor  fellow,  and  no  longer 

*  ago  than  yetterday  lent  a  fmall  mat- 
'  ter  to  his  wife.'      This  fmall  matter 
was  one  of   her   gowns,   fome   linen, 
and  ten  millings  in  money,   of  which 
Tom  had  heard,  and  it  had,  in  reali- 
ty, put  this  felicitation  into  his  head. 

Our  youth,  now  emboldened  with 
his  fuccels,  relolved  to  pufti  the  matter 
farther j  and  ventured  even  to  beg  her 
recommendation  of  him  to  her  father's 
fervice;  protefting  that  he  thought  him 
one  of  the  honefteft  fellows  in  the 
country,  and  extremely  well  qualified 
for  the  place  of  a  game-keeper,  which 
luckily  then  happened  to  be  vacant. 

Sophia  anfwered:  «  Well,  I  will 
'  undertake  this  too  ;  but  I  cannot 
'  promife  you  as  much  fuccefs  as  in 

*  the  former  part,  which  I  a  (lure  you 

*  I   will  not  quit  my  father  without' 

*  obtaining.   However,  I  will  do  what 

*  I  can  for  the  poor  fellow  j  for  I  fin- 
'  cerely  look  upon    him  and  his   fa- 
ll mijy  a.s  obje&s  of  great  conapaflign. 


And  now,  Mr.  Jones,  I  muft  alk  ygu 

a  favour.' 

«  A    favour,  Madam P  cries  Tom; 

if  you   knew  the  pleafure  you  have 

given  me  in  the  hopes  of  receiving 

a    command   from   you,  you   would 

think  by   mentioning    it    you    muft 

confer   the   greateft    favour    on    me; 

for,  by  this  dear  hand,  I  would  facri- 

fice  my  life  to  oblige  you!' 

He  then  /hatched  her  hand,  and  ea- 
gerly kifled  it,  which  was  the  firtt  time 
his  lips  had  ever  touched  her.  The 
blood,  which  before  had  forfaken  her 
cheeks,  now  made  her  fufficient  amends, 
by  rufhing  all  over  her  face  and  neck 
with  fuch  violence,  that  they  became 
all  of  a  fcarlet  colour.  She  now  firft 
felt  a  fenfation  to  which  flie  had  been 
before  a  ftranger,  and  which,  when 
(he  had  leifure  to  n-fle£t  on  it,  began  to 
acquaint  her  with  fome  fecrets,  which 
the  reader,  if  he  does  not  already  guefs 
them,  will  know  in  due  time. 

Sophia,  as  foon  as  /he  could  fpeak, 
(which  was  not  inftantly)  informed 
him,  that  the  favour  (he, had  to  defire 
of  him,  was  not  to  lead  her  father 
through  fo  many  dangers  in  hunting; 
for  that,  from  what  Hie  had  heard, 
(he  was  terribly  frightened  every  time 
they  went  out  together,  and  expecled 
fome  day  or  other  to  fee  her  father 
brought  home  with  broken  limbs.  She 
therefore  begged  him,  for  her  fake,  to 
be  more  cautious;  and,  as  he  well 
kne.vr  Mr.  Weftern  would  follow  him, 
not  to  ride  fo  madly,  nor  to  take  thofe 
dangerous  leaps  for  the  future. 

Tom  faithfully  promifed  to  obey  her 
commands ;  and,  after  thanking  her 
for  her  kind  compliance  with  his  re- 
queft,  took  his  leave,  and  departed, 
highly  charmed  with  his  fuccefs. 

Poor  Sophia  was  charmed  too ;  but 
in  a  very  different  way.  Her  fenfa- 
tions,  however,  the  reader's  heart  (if 
he  or  fhe  have  any)  will  better  repre^ 
fen*  than  I  can,  if  I  had  as  many 
mouths  as  ever  poet  wiihed  for,  to  ear, 
I  fuppofe,  thofe  many  dainties  with, 
which  he  was  fo  plentifully  provided. 

It  was  Mr.  Weftern's  cuftom  every 
afternoon,  as  foon  as  he  was  drunk, 
to  hear  his  daughter  play  on  the  harp- 
fichord;  for  he  was  a  great  Lover  of 
mnfick,  and  perhaps,  had  he  lived  in 
town,  might  have  pafled  for  a  con- 
noifleur,  for  he  always  excepted  againil 
the  fineft  compofitions  of  Mr.  Handel. 
He  never  relifhed  any  mufick  but  what 
K  i  was 
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was  light  and  airy;  and  indeed  his  moft 
favourite  tunes  wi  re,  Old  Sir  Simon  the 
King;  St.  George  he  was  for  England  j 
Bobbing  Joan;  and  fonie  others. 

His  daughter,  though  me  was  a 
perfect  mi  ft  re  fs  of  mulick,  and  would 
never  willingly  have  played  any  but 
Handel's,  was  ib  devoted  to  her  fa- 
ther's pleafure,  that  fhe  learnt  all  thofe 
tunes  to  oblige  him.  However,  flic 
would  now  and  then  endeavour  to  lead 
him  into  her  own  tafte,  and  when  he 
required  the  repetition  of  his  ballads, 
would  anlwer  with  a  «  Nay,  dear  Sir,' 
and  would  often  beg  him  to  fuffer  her 
to  play  fomethingeile. 

This  evening,  however,  when  the 
gentleman  was  retired  from  his  bottle, 
/he  pi  a  yet!  all  his  favourites  »hree  times 
over,  without  any  IbJicitation.  This 
fo  pleafed  the  good  fquire,  that  he 
ftarted  from  his  couch,  gave  his  daugh- 
ter a  kifs,  and  fwore  her  hand  was 
greatly  improved.  She  took  this  op- 
portunity to  execute  her  promife  to 
Tom ;  in  which  fhe  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  the  fquire  declared,  if  fhe  would 
give  him  t'other  bout  of  Old  Sir  Simon, 
he  would  give  the  game-keeper  his  de- 
putation the  next  morning.  Sir  Simon, 
was  played  again  and  again,  till  the 
charms  of  themufickfoothed  Mr.Weft- 
ern  to  fleep.  In  the  morning  Sophia 
did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  his  en- 
gagement ;  and  his  attorney  was  im- 
mediately fent  for,  and  ordered  to  flop 
any  farther  proceedings  in  the  action, 
and  to  make  out  the  deputation. 

Tom's  fuccefs  in  this  affair  foon  be- 
gan to  ring  over  the  country,  and  va- 
rious were  the  cenfures  parted  upon  it} 
foine  greatly  applauding  it,  as  an  aft 
of  good-nature;  ethers  fneering,  and 
faying,  '  No  wonder  that  one  idle  fel- 
*  low  fhould  love  another/  Young 
Blifil  was  greatly  enraged  at  it.  He 
had  long  hated  Black  George  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  Jones  delighted  in 
him;  not  from  any  offence  which  he 
had  ever  received,  but  from  his  great 
love  to  religion  and  virtue:  for  Black 
Cjeorge  had  the  reputation  of  a  ioofe 
kind  of  a  fellow.  Blifil  therefore  re- 
prelented  this  as  flying  in  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy's  face;  and  declared  with  great 
concern,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  find 
any  other  motive  for  doing  good  to 
fuch  a  wretch. 

Thwackum  and  Square  likewife  funjj 
to  the  fame  tune:  they  were  now  (e£ 


peciallv  the  latter)  becflrte  greatly  JM- 
lous  of  young  Jones  with  the  widow; 
for  he  now  appio.iched  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  really  a  fine  young  fellow, 
and  that  lady,  by  her  encouragement* 
to  him,  feemed  daily  more  and  more  to 
think  him  fo. 

Allworthy  was  not,  however,  moved 
with  their  malice.  He  declared  him- 
felf  very  well  fatisfied  with  what  Jom-s 
had  done.  He  faid,  the  perfeverance 
and  integrity  of  his  fiicnufh'p 
highly  commendable;  and  he  wilhtvl 
he  could  fee  more  frequent  instances  of 
that  virtue. 

But  Fortune,  who  feldom  greatly 
relifhes  fuch  fparks  as  my  friend  Tom, 
perhaps  becaufe  they  do  not  pay  mor*' 
ardent  addreflts  to  her,  gave  now  a 
very  different  turn  to  all  his  actions, 
and  fhewed  them  to  Mr.  Allworthy  in 
a  light  far  lefs  agreeable  than  that 
gentleman's  goodnefs  had  hitherto  feen 
them  in. 


CHAP.     VI. 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  INSENSIBI- 
LITY OF  MR.  JONES  TO  ALL  THE 
CHARMS OFTHE LOVELY  SOPHIA} 
IN  WHICH  POSSIBLY  WE  MAY, 
IN  A  CONSIDERABLE  DEGREE, 
LOWER  HIS  CHARACTER  IN  THE 
ESTIMATION  OF  THOSE  MEN  OF 
Wlf  AND  GALLANTRY,  WHO  AP- 
PRO VE  T  H  E  HE  ROES  IN  MOST  O# 
OUR  MODERN  COMEDIES. 

THERE  are  two  forts  of  people 
who,  I  am  afraid,  have  already 
conceived  fome  contempt  for  my  hero, 
on  account  of  his  behaviour  to  Sophia. 
The  former  of  thefe  will  blame  his 
prudence  in  neglecting  an  opportunity 
to  poflefs  himfelf  of  Mr.  Weftern's 
fortune;  and  the  latter  will  no  lefil 
defpife  him  for  his  backwardnefs  to  fo 
fine  a  girl,  who  feemed  ready  to  fly 
into  his  arms,  if  he  would  open  them 
to  receive  her. 

Now,  though  I  mall  not,  perhaps, 
be  able  abfolutely  to  acquit  him  of  ri- 
ther  of  thefe  charges;  (for  want  of 
prudence  admits  of  no  excufe  j  and 
what  I  (hall  produce  againft  the  latter 
charge,  w?ll,  I  apprehend,  be  fcarce 
fatisfaftory)  yet  as  evidence  may  fome- 
tirnes  be  offered  in  mitigation,  I  (hall 
fet  forth  the  plain  matter  of  fa#,  and 

leave 
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leave  the  whole  to  the  reader's  deter- 
mination. 

Jvir.  Jones  had  fomewhat  about  him, 
which,  though  I  think  writers  are  not 
thoroughly  ^rc-cd  in  it's  name,  doth 
cert  .;n;y  inhabit  fome  human  breads  j 
whi •;••.•  ufe  is  not  fo  properly  to  dittin- 
guiJh  right  from  wrong,  as  to  prompt 
and  incite  them  to  the  former,  and  to 
reftrain  and  vvithold  them  from  the 
latter. 

This  fomewhat  may  be  indeed  re- 
fembled  to  the  famous  trunk-maker  in 
the  play-houfe;  for  whenever  the  per- 
fon  who  is  poffefTed  of  it  doth  what 
is'  right,  no  vavifhed  or  friendly  fpec- 
tator  is  fo  eager  or  fo  loud  in  his  ap- 
plauiej  on  the  contrary,  when  he  doth 
wrong",  no  critick  is  fo  apt  to  hifs  and 
explode  him. 

To  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  princi- 
ple 1  mean,  as  well  as  one  mere  fami- 
liar to  the  prefent  age;  it  may  becon- 
fidered  as  fitting  on  it's  throne  in 
the  mind,  like  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  this  kingdom  in  his  court;  where 
it  prefides,  governs,  directs,  judges, 
acquits  and  condemns,  according  to 
merit  and  juftice;  with  a  knowledge 
which  nothing  elcapes,  a  penetration 
which  nothing  can  deceive,  and  an 
integrity  which  nothing  can  corrupt. 

This  a6live  principle  may  perhaps 
be  laid  to  conftitute  the  moft  efiential 
barrier  between  us  and  our  neighbours 
the  brutes;  for  if  there  be  fome  in  the 
human  fhape  who  are  not  under  any 
fuch  dominion,  I  chufe  rather  to  con- 
fider  them  as  deferters  from  us  to  our 
neighbours ;  among  whom  they  will 
have  the  fate  of  deferters,  and  not  be 
placed  in  the  firftrank. 

Our  hero,  whether  he  derived  it  from 
Thwackum  or  Square,  I  will  not  de- 
termine, was  very  ftrongly  under  the 
guidance  of  this  principle:  for  though 
he  did  not  always  a6l  rightly,  yet  he 
never  did  othervvife  without  feeling  and 
fuffering  for  ft.  It  was  this  which 
taught  him,  that  to  repay  the  civilities 
and  little  friendfbips  of  hoipitality  by 
robbing  the  houfe  where  you  have  re- 
ceived them,  is  to  be  the  bafe(t  and 
tneaneft  of  thieves.  He  did  not  think 
the  bafenefs  of  this  offence  leflcned 
by  the  height  of  the  injury  commit- 
ted; on  the  contrary,  if  to  fteal  ano- 
ther's plate  deferved  death  and  in- 
famy, it  feemed  to  him  difficult  to  af- 
fign  a  punifliraent  adequate  to  the  rob* 
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bing  a  man  of  his  whole  fortune,  and 
of  his  child  into  the  bargain. 

This  principle  therefoie  prevented 
him  from  any  thought  of  making  his 
fortune  by  fuch  m<rans ;  (for  this,  as 
I  have  faiol,  is  an  aclive  principle,  and 
doth  not  content  itlelf  with  knowledge 
or  belief  only.)  Had  he  been  grea'Tf 
enamoured  of  Sophia,  hepoflibly  might 
have  thought  otherwife;  hut  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  there  is  great  difference 
between  running  away  with  a  man'i 
daughter  from  the  motive  of  love,  and 
doing  the  fame  thing  from  the  motive 
of  theft. 

Now,  though  this  young  gentleman 
was  not  infeniible  of  the  charms  of  So- 
phia, though  he  greatly  liked  her  beau- 
ty, and  efteemed  all  her  other  qualifi- 
cations, me  had  made,  however,  no 
deep  impreflion  on  his  heart:  for  which, 
as  it  renders  him  liable  to  the  charge  of 
(hipidity,  or  at  leaft  of  want  of  raile,  we 
ihall  now  proceed  to  account. 

The  truth  then  is,  his  heart  was  in 
the  poflcfTion  of  another  woman.  Here 
I  quettion  not,  but  the  reader  will  be 
furprized  at  our  long  taciturnity  as  t<* 
this  mstterj  and  at  no  lefs  lofs  to 
divine  who  this  woman  wasj  fince  we 
have  hitherto  not  dropt  a  hint  of  any- 
one likely  to  be  a  rival  to  Sophia:  for 
as  to  Mrs.  Blifil,  though  we  have  been 
obliged  to  mention  iome  Affpicions  of 
her  affeclion  for  Tom,  we  have  not 
hitherto  given  the  leaft  latitude  for  ima- 
gining that  he  had  any  for  her;  an<*, 
indeed,  I  am  forry  to  lay  it,  but  the 
youth  of  both  1'exes  are  too  apt  to  be 
deficient  in  their  gratitude  for  that 
regard  with  which  perfons  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  are  fometimes  Jo  kind 
to  honour  them. 

That  the  reader  may  be  no  longer 
in  fufpenfe,  he  will  be  plcafed  to  re- 
member, that  we  have  often  mention- 
ed the  family  of  George  Seagrim, 
(commonly  called  Black  Gtorge  the 
game- keeper)  which  confifted  at  pre- 
fent  of  a  wife  and  five  children. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  children  was  a 

daughter,    whofe    name    was    Molly, 

and  who  was  efteemed  oue  of  the  hand  - 

fomeft  girls  in  the  whole  country. 

Congreve  well  fays,    *  There  is  in 

*  true  beauty  fomething  which   vulgar 

*  fouls  cannot  admire;'  fo  can  no  dirt 
or  rags  hide  this  fomething' from  thofe 
fouls  which  are  not  of  the  vulgar  ftamp. 

The  beauty  of  thi$  girl  made,  how- 

ever, 
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c.-cr,  no  impfeflton  on  Tom,  till  (he 
grew  towards  the  age  of  fixtten,  when 
Tom,  who  was  near  three  years  oliler, 
began  firft  to  caft  the  eyes  of  affection 
upon  her.  And  this  ufFec"lion  he  h;id 
fixed  on  the  girl  long  before  he  could 
bring  himfelf  to  attempt  the  poflef- 
fion  of  her  perfon:  for  though  his 
conftitution  urged  him  greatly  to  this, 
hi*  principles  no  lets  forcibly  retrain- 
ed him.  To  debnuch  a  young  woman, 
however  low  her  condition  was,  ap- 
peared to  him  a  very  heinous  crime; 
and  the  good -will  he  bore  the  father, 
with  the  companion  he  had  for  his  fa- 
mily, very  itrongly  corroborated  all 
fuch  fober  reflections  ;  fo  that  he  once 
refolved  to  get  the  better  of  his  inclina- 
tions. ..rd  he  actually  abftained  three 
whr>  months  without  ever  going  to 
St.1...  's  houfe,  or  feeing  his  daughter. 

Now,  'Jviu^h  Molly  was,  as  we 
have  faid,  generally  thought  a  ve/y 
fine  girl,  and  in  reality  fiie  was  ibj 
yet  her  beauty  was  not  of  the  moft 
amiable  kind.  It  had  indeed  very  lit- 
tle of  feminine  in  it,  and  would  have 
become  a  man  at  leait  as  well  as  a  wo- 
man j  for,  to  lay  the  truth,  youth  and 
florid  health  had  a  very  confiderabie 
fhare  in  the  composition. 

Nor  was  her  mind  more  effeminate 
than  her  perfon.  As  this  was  tall  and 
robuft,  fo  was  that  bold  and  forward. 
So  little  had  (he  of  modefty,  that  Jones 
had  more  regard  for  her  virtue  than 
(he  herfelf.  And  as  molt  probably 
fhe  lilted  Tom  as  well  as  he  liked  her, 
Jo  when  fhe  perceived  his  backward- 
nefs,  fhe  herfeif  grew  proportionably 
forward  j  and  when  fhe  law  he  had 
entirely  deferted  the  houfe,  fhe  found 
means  of  throwing  herfelf  in  his  way, 
and  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  youth  mutt  have  had  very  much  or 
very  little  of  the  hero,  if  her  endea- 
vours had  proved  unfuccefsful.  In  a 
word,  (he  foon  triumphed  over  all  the 
virtuous  refolutions  of  Jones:  for 
though  (lie  behaved  at  laft  with  all  de- 
cent reluctance,  yet  I  rather  chufe  to 
attribute  the  triumph  to  herj  fince, 
in  fa  ft,  it  was  her  defign  which  fuc- 
ceeded. 

In  the  conducl  of  this  matter,  Mol- 
ly fo  well  played  her  part,  that  Jones 
attributed  the  conqueft  entirely  to  him- 
felf, and  confidered  the  young  woman 
as  one  who  had  yielded  to  the  violent 
attacks  of  his  paflion.  He  likewife 


imputed  her  yielding  to  the  ungovern- 
able force  of  her  love  towards  himj 
and  this  the  reader  will  allow  to  have 
been  a  very  natural  and  probable  fnp- 
pofition,  as  we  have  mere  than  once 
mentioned  the  uncommon  comeiinels 
of  his  perfon:  and,  indeed,  he  was  one 
of  the  handfomeit  young  fellows  in 
the  world. 

As  there  are  fome  minds,  whofe  af- 
feclions,  like  Matter  Blifit'f,  arefolelv 
placed  on  one  finale  perfon,  whofe  in- 
terdt  and  indulgence  alone  they  con- 
fuier,  on  every  occ:»fior>  j  regarding 
the  good  and  ill  of  all  others  as  merely 
indifferent,  any  farther  than  as  they 
contribute  to  the  pleafure  or  advantage 
of  that  perfon:  fo  there  is  a  difFeiont 
temper  of  mind,  which  borrows  a  de- 
gree of  virtue  even  from  felf-love; 
fuch  can  never  receive  any  kind  of 
fatisfaftion  from  another,  without  lov- 
ing the  creature  to  whom  that  fatis- 
faclion  is  owing,  and  without  making 
it's  well-being  in  ibme  fort  neceflary 
to  their  own  eafe. 

Of  this  latter  fpecies  was  our  hero. 
He  confidered  this  poor  girl  as  one 
whofe  happinds  or  miiery  he  hud  caufed 
to  be  dependent  on  himlelf.  Her  beau- 
ty was  (till  the  objeft  of  defire,  though 
greater  beauty,  or  a  frcfhcr  objeft, 
might  have  been  more  foj  but  the  lit- 
tle abatement  which  fruition  had  oc- 
cafioned  to  this,  was  highly  over- 
balanced by  the  confiderations  of  the 
affection  which  me  vifibly  bore  him, 
and  of  the  fituation  into  which  he  had 
brought  her.  The  former  of  thete 
created  gratitude,  the  latter  compaf- 
fionj  and  both  together,  with  his  defire 
for  her  perfon,  raifed  in  him  a  paffion, 
which  might,  without  any  great  vio- 
lence to  the  word,  be  called  lovej 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  at  firft  not 
very  judicioufly  placed. 

This,  then,  was  the  true  reafon  of 
that  inlenfibility  which  he  had  fhewn 
to  the  charms  of  Sophia,  and  to  that 
behaviour  in  her,  which  might  have 
been  reafonably  enough  interpreted  as 
an  encouragement  to  his  addrefTes: 
for  as  he  could  not  think  of  abandon- 
ing his  Molly,  poor  and  deftitute  as 
fhe  was,  fo  no  more  could  he  enter- 
tain a  notion  of  betraying  fuch  a  crea- 
ture as  Sophia.  And  furely,  had  he 
given  the  leaft  encouragement  to  any 
p.ifllon  for  that  young  lady,  he  rquit 
have  been  abfolutcly  guilty  of  one  or 
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other  of  thofe  crimes;  either  of  which 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  very  juitly 
fubjecled  him  to  that  fate,  which,  at 
bis  fir  It  introduclion  into  this  hiftory, 
I  mentioned  to  have  been  generally 
predi&ed  as  his  certain  delliny. 

CHAP    VII. 

BEING     THE     SHORTEST    CHAPTER 
IN    THIS     BOOK. 


HER  mother firft  perceived  the  alte- 
ration in  the  fliape  of  Molly;  and 
in  order  to  hide  it  from  her  neighbours, 
(hefooliflily  cloathed  her  in  that  facque 
which  Sophia  had  fent  her,  though  in- 
deed that  young  lady  had  little  appre- 
henfion,  that  the  poor  woman  would 
have  been  weak  enough  to  let  any  of  her 
daughters  wear  it  in  that  form. 

Molly  was  charmed  with  the  firft 
opportunity  flic  had  ever  had  of  mew- 
ing her  beauty  to  advantage;  for 
though  flie  could  very  well  bear  to 
contemplate  herfeif  in  the  glafs,  even 
when  dreft  in  rags;  and  though  Ihe 
had  in  that  drel's  conquered  the  heart 
ef  Jones,  and  pei haps  of  fome  others; 
yet  flie  thought  the  addition  of  finery 
would  much  improve  her  charms,  and 
extend  her  conquefts. 

Molly,  therefore,  having  drefTed 
herfelf  out  in  this  facque,  with  a  new 
laced  cap,  and  fome  other  ornaments 
which  Tom  had  given  her,  repairs  to 
church  with  her  fan  in  her  hand,  the 
very  next  Sunday.-  The  great  are  de- 
ceived, if  they  imagine  they  have  ap- 
propriated ambition  and  vanity  to  them- 
felves.  Thefe  noble  qualities  flourifli 
as  notably  in  a  country-church,  and 
church-yard,  as  in  the  drawing-room, 
or  in  the  clofet.  Schemes  have  indeed 
been  laid  in  the  veftry,  which  would 
hardly  difgrace  the  conclave.  Here  is 
a  miniitry,  and  here  is  an  oppofition. 
Here  are  plots  and  circumventions, 
parties  and  factions,  equal  to  thofe 
which  are  to  be  found  in  courts. 

Nor  are  the  women  here  lefs  prac- 
tifed  i«  the  higheft  feminine  arts,  than 
their  fair  fuperiors  in  quality  and  for- 
tune. Here  are  prudes  and  coquettes: 
here  are  drefling  and  ogling,  falfe- 
hood,  envy,  malice,  fcandal;  in  fhort, 
every  thing  which  is  common  to 
the  moft  iplendid  aflembly,  or  po- 
liteft  circle.  Let  thofe  of  high  life, 


therefore,  no  longer  defpife  the  igno" 
ranee  of  their  inferiors;  nor  the  vul- 
gar any  longer  rail  at  the  vices  of  their 
betters. 

Molly  had  feated  herfelf  fome  time 
before  (he  was  known  by  her  neigh- 
bours; and  a  whifper  ran  through  the 
whole  congregation,  f  Who  is  (he?'  But 
when  flie  was  difcovered,  fuch  fneer- 
ing,  gigling,  tittering,  and  laughing, 
enlued  among  the  women,  that  Mr.  1 
Allworthy  was  obliged  to  exert  his 
authority,  to  preferve  any  decency 
among  them. 


CHAP    VIII. 

A  BATTLE  SUNG  BY  THE  MUSE  IN 
THE  HOMERICAN  STILE,  AND 
WHICH  NONE  BUT  THE  CLASSI- 
CAL READER  CAN  TASTE. 


M 


R.  Weftern  had  an  eftate  in  this 


parifli; 


as  his  houfe  flood 


at  little  greater  diftance  from  this 
church  than  from  his  own,  he  very 
often  came  to  divine  fervice  here;  and 
both  he  and  the  charming  Sophia  hap- 
pened to  be  prefent  at  this  time. 

Sophia  was  much  pleafed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  girl,  whom  fhe  pitied 
for  her  fimplicity,  in  having  dreflTed 
herfelf  in  that  manner,  as  /he  faw  the 
envy  which  it  had  occafioned  among 
her  equals.  She  no  fooner  came  home, 
than  me  fent  for  the  game-keeper,  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  his  daughter  to 
her;  faying,  flie  would  provide  for 
her  in  the  family,  and  might  poffibly 
place  the  girl  about  her  own  perfon, 
when  her  own  maid,  who  was  going 
away,  had  left  her. 

Poor  Seagrim  was  thunder-  ftruck  at 
this;  for  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
fault  in  the  fiiape  of  his  daughter.  He 
aniwered  in  a  Hammering  voice,  that 
he  was  afraid  Molly  would  be  too 
aukward  to  wait  on  her  lady/hip,  as 
(he  had  never  been  at  fervice.—'  No 
«  matter  for  that/  fays  Sophia,  «  (he 
*  will  foon  improve.  I  am  pleafed  with 
'  the  girl,  and  am  refolved  to  try  her.' 

Black  George  now  repaired  to  his 
wife,  on  whofe  prudent  counfel  he 
depended,  to  extricate  him  out  of  this 
dilemma;  but  when  he  came  thither, 
he  found  his  houfe  in  fome  confufion. 
So  great  envy  had  this  facque  occafioned, 
that  when  Mr4  All  worthy  and  the  other 

gentry 
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gentry  were  gone  from  church,  the 
rage,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined, 
burit  into  an  oproarj  and  having  vent- 
ed itfelf  at  firlt  in  opprobrious  words, 
Jnughs,  hiiles,  and  gritures,  betook  it- 
1't-U  at  laft  ro  certain  miflile  weapons; 
wiiich,  though  from  their  plattick  na- 
ture, they  threatened  neither  the  lofs 
of  life  or  of  limb,  were  however  fuf- 
ficiently  dreadful  to  a  well-drefled  lady. 
Molly  had  too  much  ipirit  to  bear  this 
treatment  tameJy.  Having  therefore — 
But  hold,  as  we  aie  diflident  of  our 
own  abilities,  let  us  here  invite  a  fupe- 
rior  power  to  our  abidance. 

Ye  Mules,  then,  whoever  ye  are, 
who  love  to  fing  battles,  and  princi- 
pally thou,  who  whilom  diclft  recount 
the  flaughter  in  thofe  fields  where  Hu- 
tiibras  and  Trulla  fought,  if  thou  wert 
rot  ftarved  with  thy  friend  Butler, 
aiTift  me  on  this  great- occafion!  All 
things  are  not  in  the  power  of  all. 

As  a  vaft  herd  of  cows  in  a  rich  far- 
mer's yatd,  if,  while  they  are  milked, 
they  hear  their  calves  at  a  distance,  la- 
menting the  robbery  which  is  then 
committing,  roar  and  bellow;  fo  roared 
forth  the  Somerfetfnire  mob  an  hallo- 
loo,  made  up  of  almoft  as  many 
iquawls,  fcreams,  and  other  different 
founds,  as  there  were  perfons,  or  in- 
deed pafTions,  among  them:  fome  were 
infpired  by  rage,  others  alarmed  by 
fear,  and  others  had  nothing  in  their 
heads  but  the  love  of  fun;  but  chiefly 
Envy,  the  fifter  of  Satan,  and  his  con- 
ftant  companion,  ruined  among  the 
crowd,  and  blew  up  the  fury  of  the 
women;  who  no  fooner  came  up  to 
Molly,  than  they  pelred  her  with  dirt 
and  rubbiih. 

Molly  having  endeavoured  in  vain 
tp  make  a  handibme  retreat,  faced 
about;  and  laying  hold  of  Ragged 
Befs,  who  advanced  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy,  fhe  at  one  blow  felled  her  to 
ihe  ground.  '1  he  whole  army  of  the 
enemy  (though  near  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber) feeing  the  fate  of  their  general, 
gave  back  many  paces,  and  retired 
behind  a  new-dug  grave;  for  the 
church-yard  was  the  field  of  battle, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  funeral  that 
very  evening.  Molly  purfued  her 
victory,  and  catching  up  a  fkull  which 
lay  on  the  fide  of  the  grave,  difcharged 
it  with  fuch  fury,  that  having  hit  a 
taylor  on  the  head,  the  two  ikujls  lent 


equally  forth  a  hollow  found  at  their 
meeting,  and  the  taylor  took  prefently 
meafuie  of  his  length  on  the  ground, 
where  the  flculls  lay  fide  by  fide,  and 
it  was  doubtful  which  was  the  moft 
valuable  of  the  two.  Molly  then  tak- 
ing a  thigh-bone  in  her  hand,  fell  in 
among  the  flying  ranks,  and  dealing 
her  blows  with  great  liberality  on  either 
fide,  overthrew  the  carcafe  of  many  a 
mighty  hero  and  heroine. 

Recount,    O   Mufe,  the   names  of 
thole  who  fell  on  this  fatal  day.     Firft 
Jemmy   Tweedle   felt    on   his    hinder 
head  the  direful  bone.     Him  the  plea- 
fant  banks  of  fweetly  winding  Slower 
had  nourished,    where  hefirft  learnt  the 
vocal  art,  with  which,    wandering  up 
and    down    at   wakes    and    fairs,  he 
cheared   the  rural  nymphs  and  iwains, 
when  upon  tho  green  they  interweaved 
the  fprightly  dance;  while  he  himielf 
flood  fiddling  and  jumping  to  his  own 
mufick.       How  little  now   avails  his 
fiddle !  He   thumps    the  verdant  floor 
with  his  carcafe.     Next  old  Echepole, 
the    fow-gfclder,    received    a   blow   on 
his  forehead  from  our  Amazonian  he- 
roine,   and    immediately    fell    to    the 
ground.     He  was  a  fwingeing  fat  fel- 
low,   and   fell    with    almoft  as   much 
nuiie    as  a    houfe.     His    tobacco-box 
dropt  at  the  fame  time  from  his  pocket, 
which  Molly  took  up  as  lawful  fpoils. 
Then  Kate  of  the  Mill  tumbled  un- 
fortunately over  a  tomb-itone,  which 
catching  hold  of  her  un gartered  ftock- 
ings,    inverted    the  order    of  nature, 
and  gave  her  heelJ    the   fuperiority  to 
her  head.     Betty  Pippin,  with  young 
Roger    her    lover,    fell    both    to   the 
ground;  where,   D   perverfe  Fate!  ftie 
falutes  the  earth,  and  he  the  fky.    Tom 
Freckle,  the  faith's  fon,    was  the  next 
viclim  to  her  rage.     He  was  an  inge- 
nious workman,    and  made  excellent 
pattins;    nay,    the   very    pattin    with 
which  he  was  knocked  down,  was  his 
own  workmanfhip.      Had   he   been  at 
that  time  finging  pfalms  in  the  church, 
he  would  have  avoided  a  broken  head. 
Mifs  Crow,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer j 
John  Giddifli,  himielf  a  farmer;  Nan 
Slouch,   Either  Codling,   Will  Spray, 
Tom  Ben  net;  the  three  Mifles  Potter, 
whofe  father  keeps  the  fign  of  the  Red 
Lion;  Betty  Chambermaid;  Jack  Oft- 
ler,  and  many  others  of  inferior  note, 
lay  rolling  among  the  graves. 

Not 
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Not  that  the  ftrenuous  arm  of  Molly 
reached  all  thefe;  for  many  of  them 
in  their  flight  overthrew  each  other. 

But  now  Fortune,  fearing  fhe  had 
afted  outof  character,  and  had  inclined 
too  long  to  the  fame  fide,  efpeciaily  as 
it  was  the  right  fide,  haftily  turned 
about:  for  now  Goody  Brown,  whom 
Zekiel  Brown  careffed  in  his  armsj 
nor  he  alone,  but  half  the  parifli  be- 
fides;  fo  famous  was  (lie  in  the  fields 
of  Venus,  nor  indeed  lei's  in  thofe  of 
Marsj  the  trophies  of  both  thefe 
her  hufband  always  bore  about  on  his 
head  and  face;  for  if  ever  human  head 
did  by  it's  horns  difplay  the  amorous 
glories  of  a  wife,  ZekiePs  did;  nor 
did  his  well-fcratched  face  lefs  denote 
her  talents  (or  rather  talons)  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind. 

No  longer  bore  this  Amazon  the 
ihameful  flight  of  her  party.  She  ftopt 
fliort,  and  calling  aloud  to  all  who 
fled,  ipoke  as  follows:  *  Ye  Somer- 
fetihire  men,  or  rather  ye  Somtrfet- 
fhire  women,  are  ye  not  afliamed 
thus  to  fly  from  a  fingle  woman? 
But  if  no  other  will  oppofe  her,  I 
mylelf  and  John  Top  here  will  have 
the  honour  of  the  victory.'  Having 
thus  laid,  (he  flew  at  Molly  Seagrim, 
and  eafily  wrenched  the  thigh-bone 
from  her  hand,  at  the  fame  time  claw- 
ing off  her  cap  from  her  head.  Then 
laying  hold  of  the  hair  of  Molly  with 
her  left-hand,  (h;  attacked  her  ib  fu- 
rioufly  in  the  face  with  her  right,  that 
the  blood  foon  began  to  trickle  from 
her  nofe.  Molly  was  not  idle  this 
while:  (he  foon  re-moved  the  clout 
from  the  head  of  Goody  Brown,  and 
then  fattening  on  her  hair  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other  fhe  caufed  an- 
other bloody  Itrearn  to  iffue  forth  from, 
the  noilrils  of  the  enemy. 

When  each  of  the  combatants  had 
bore  off  iufficient  fpoils  of  hair  from 
the  head  of  her  amagonift,  the  next 
rage  was  againlt  their  garments.  In 
this  attack  they  exerted  fo  much  vio- 
Jence,  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  they 
were  both  naked  to  the  middle. 

It  is  lucky  for  the  women,  that  the 
feat  of  fiftycuff-war  is  not  the  fame 
with  them  as  among  men;  but  though 
they  may  feem  a  little  to  deviate  from 
their  lex,  when  they  go  forth  to  battle, 
yet  I  have  obferved  they  never  fo  far 
forget  it,  as  to  aiTail  thebofoms  of  each 
ether,  where  a  few  blow*  would  be 


fatal  to  mod  of  them.  This,  I  know, 
fome  derive  from  their  being  of  a  more 
bloody  inclination  than  the  males.  On 
which  account  they  apply  to  the  nofe, 
as  to  the  part  whence  blood  may  mod 
eafily  be  drawn;  but  this  feems  a  far- 
fetched, as  well  as  ill-natured  fup- 
po  fit  ion. 

Goody  Brown  had  great  advantage  of 
Molly  in  this  particular;  for  the  former 
had  indeed  no  breads;  her  bofom  (if  it 
may  be  fo  called)  as  well  in  colour  as 
in  many  other  properties,  exactly  re- 
fembling  an  ancient  pitce  of  parch- 
ment, upon  which  any  one  might  have 
drummed  a  confiderable  while  with- 
out doing  her  any  great  damage. 

Molly,  befides  her  prefent  unhappy 
condition,  was  differently  formed  in 
thofe  parts,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
tempted  the  envy  of  Brown  to  give  her 
a  fatal  blow,  had  not  the  lucky  arrival 
of  Tom  Jones  at  this  inftant  put  an 
immediate  end  to  the  bloody  fcene. 

This  accident  was  luckily  owing  to 
Mr.  Square  j  for  he,  Mafter  Bilifil, 
and  Jones,  had  mounted  their  horfes 
after  chuich  to  take  the  air,  and  had 
ridden  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when 
Square  changing  his  mind,  (not  idly, 
but  fora  reafon  which  we  fhall  unfold 
as  foon  as  we  have  leifure)  defired  the 
young  gentlemen  to  ride  with  him  ano- 
ther way  than  they  had  at  firft  pur- 
pofed.  This  motion  being  complied 
with,  brought  them  of  neceflity  back 
again  to  the  church-yard. 

Mafter  Blifil,  who  rode  firft,  feeing 
fuch  a  mob  aflcmbled,  and  two  women 
in  the  pofture  in  which  we  left  the  com- 
batants, ttopt  his  hotfeto  enquire  what 
was  the  matter.  A  country  fellow, 
fcratching  his  head,  anfwered  him  j 
*  I  don't  know,  Meafter,  un't  I;  a  n't 
'  pleafe  your  honour,  here  hath  been  a 
'  vighr,  I  think,  between  Goody  Brown 
'  and  Moll  Seagrim.' — '  Who,  who?' 
cries  Tom :  but  without  waiting  for 
an  anfwer,  having  difcovered  the  fea- 
tures of  his  Molly  through  all  the 
difcompofure  in  which  they  now  werey 
he  haltily  alighted,  turned  his  hoife 
loofe,  and  leaping  over  the  wall,  ran 
to  her.  She  now,  fiift  burfting  into 
tears,  told  him  how  barbaroufly  fhe 
had  been  treated.  Upon  which,  for- 
getting the  fex  of  Goody  Brown,  or 
perhaps  not  knowing  it  in  his  rage; 
for,  in  reality,  the  had  no  feminine  ap- 
pearance but  a  petticoat,  which  he 
JL 
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might  not  obferve,  he  gave  her  a  lafh 
or  two  with  his  horfe-whip  j  and  then 
flying  at  the  mob,  who  were  all  ac- 
cufed  by  Moll,  he  dealt  his  blows  fo 
profufely  on  all  fides,  that,  unlcfs  I 
would  again  invoke  the  mule,  (which 
the  good-natured  reader  may  think  a 
little  too  hard  npon  her,  as  ftie  hath 
fo  lately  been  violently  fweated)  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  me  to  recount 
the  horfe-whipping  of  that  day. 

Having  fcoured  the  whole  coaft  of 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  any  of  Homer's 
heroes  ever  did,  or  as  Don  Qujxote, 
or  any  knight- errant  in  the  world, 
could  have  done,  he  returned  to  Molly, 
whom  he  found  in  a  condition  which 
muft  give  both  me  and  my  reader  pain, 
was  it  to  be  defcribed  here.  Tom 
raved  like  a  madman,  beat  his  brea-ft, 
tore  his  hair,  ftamped  on  the  ground, 
and  vowed  the  utmoft  vengeance  on  all 
who  had  been  concerned.  He  then 
pulled  off  his  coat,  and  buttoned  it 
round  her,  put  his  hat  upon  her  head, 
wiped  the  blood  from  her  face  as  well 
as  he  could  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
called  out  to  the  fervant  to  ride  as  faft 
as  poflible  for  a  fide-laddie,  or  a  pillion, 
that  he  might  carry  her  fafe  home. 

Matter  Bliril  objected  to  the  fending 
away  the  fervant,  as  they  had  only  one 
tvith  them  j  but  as  Squarefeconded  the  or- 
der of  Jones,  he  was  obliged  to  comply. 

The  fervant  returned  in  a  very  fhort 
time  with  the  pillion,  and  Molly,  hav- 
ing collected  her  rags  ns  well  as  (lie 
could,  was  placed  behind  him.  In 
which  manner  /he  was  carried  home; 
Square,  Blifil,  and  Jones,  attending. 

Here  Jones,  having  received  his  coat, 
given  her  a  fly  kifs,  and  whifpered 
her  that  he  would  return  in  the  even- 
ing, quitted  his  Molly,  and  rode  on 
after  his  companions. 

CHAP.    IX. 

CONTAINING  MATTER  OF  NO  VERY 
PEACEABLE   COLOUR. 

MO  LLY  had  no  fooner  apparelled 
herfelf  in  her  accuftomed  rags, 
than  her  filters  began  to  fall  violently 
upon  her;  particularly  her  eldeft  lilU-r, 
xrho  told  her  /he  was  well  enough 
ferved.  How  had  fiie  the  alfurance  to 
v/ear  a  gown  which  young  Madam 
Weitern  had  given  to  mother  1  *  If 
«  one.  of  us  was  to  wear  it,  1  ihuik/ 


fiys  flie,  *  I  myfelf  have  the  beft  right; 
'  but  I  warrant  you  think  it  belongs 
'  to  your  beauty.  I  fuppofe  you  think 
«  yourfelf  more  handfomer  than  any 
«  of  us.' — c  Hand  her  down  the  bit 
'  of  glafs  from  over  the  cupboard,* 
cries  another}  «  I'd  wnfh  the  blood 

*  from  my  face  before  I  tanked  of  my 
«  beauty.' — «  You'd  better  have  mind- 
'  ed  what  the   parfon  fays,"1   cries  the 
eldtft,  «  and  a  not  hearkened  after  men 

*  voke.' — f  Indeed,  child,  and   fo  flic 
1  had,'  fays  the  mother,  fobbing;  '  fh« 
'  hath  brought  a  difgrace  upon  us  all. 

*  She's    the  vurft   of  the   vamily  that 
'  ever  was  a  whore.'—*  You  need  not 
'  upbraid  me  with  that,  mother,'  cries 
Molly  j   «  you    yourfelf   was    brought 

*  to  bed  of  fitter  there,  within  a  week 
'  after  you  was  married.' — *  Yes,  huf- 
'  fy,'  anfwtred    the    enraged    mother, 

*  fo  I  was,  and  what  was   the  mighty 
<  matter  of  that!  I  was  made  an  honeft 
'  woman  then  ;   and  if  you  was  to  be 
'  made  an  honeft  woman,  I  mould  not 
'  be  angryj  but  you  muft  have  to  do- 

*  ing  wiih  a  gentleman,  younafty  flut: 
'  you  will   have  a  baftanl,  hufly,  you 
'  will ;  and  that  I  defy  any  one  to  lay 
'  of  i^e.' 

In  thisfituation  Black  George  found 
his  family,  when  he  came  home  for 
the  purpofe  before  mentioned.  As  his 
wife  and  three  daughters  were  ail  of 
them  talking  together,  and  moft  of 
them  crying,  it  was  fome  time  before 
he  could  get  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  j  but  as  foon  as  fuch  an  interval 
occurred,  he  acquainted  the  company 
with  what  Sophia  had  laid  to  him. 

Goody  Seagrim  then  began  to  revile 
her  daughter    afrefh.       '  Here,' 
fhe,  *  you  have  brought  us  into  a  fine 

*  quandary   indeed!    What  will   Ma- 
'  dam  fay  to  that  big  belly:   Oh,  that 
'  ever  I  fhould  live  to  fee  this  day!' 

Molly  aniwered  with  great  fpiiif, 
'  And  what  is  this  mighty  place  which 

*  you  have  got  for  me,  father?'  (for 
he  had  not  well  understood  the  phrafe 
ufed    by   Sophia  of    being   about  her 
perfon)  *  I   fuppofe   it  is  to  be  under 

the  cook  j  but  I  flian't  wafh  difhes 
for  any  body.  My  gentleman  will 
provide  better  for  me.  See  what  he 
hatk  given  me  this  afternoon :  he 
hath  promifed  I  mall  neier  want 
money  j  and  you  (han't  want  money 
neither,  mother,  if  you  will  hold 
YQUI-  tongue,  and  know  when  you 
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*  are  well.*  And  fo  faying,  (he  pulled 
out  feveral  guineas,  and  gave  her  mo- 
ther one  of  them. 

The  good  woman  no  fooner  felt  the 
gold  within  her  palm,  than  her  temper 
began  (fuch  is  the  efficacy  of  that  pa- 
nacea) to  be  mollified.     '  Why,  huf- 
band,'  fays  (he,  '  would  any  but  fuch 
a  blockhead  as  you  not  have  enquired 
what  place  this  was  before  he  had 
accepted  it?  Perhaps,  as  Molly  fays, 
it  may  be  in  the  kitchen,  and  truly 
I  don't  care  my  daughter  (hould  be 
a  fcullion-wench:  for,  poor  as  I  am, 
I  am  a  gentlewoman.     And  thof  I 
was  obliged,  as  my  father,  who  was 
a   clergyman,   died   worfe  than   no- 
thing, and  fo  could  not  give  me  a 
(hilling  of  potion,  to  undervalue  my- 
felf,  by  marrying  a  poor  man;  yet 
I  would  have  you  to  know,  I  have  a 
fpirit  above  all  them  things.     Marry 
come   up!    it  would    better  become 
Madam   Weftern  to  look   at  home, 
and  remember  who  her  own  grand- 
father was.     Some  of  my  family,  for 
aught  I  know,   might  ride  in   their 
coaches,   when    the   grandfathers   of 
fome  voke  walked  a-voot.     I  war- 
rant  fhe   fancies   (he   did  a  mighty 
matter   when    /he   fent   us   that   old 
gownd')  fome  of  my  family  would 
not  have  picked  up  fuch  rags  in  the 
ftreet:   but   poor   people  are  always 
trampled  upon.     The  parilh  need  not 
have  been  in  fuch  a  flutter  with  Mol- 
ly.—-You    might    have    told    them, 
child,  your  grandmother  wore  better 
things  new  out  of  the  (hop.* 
4  Well,  but  confider,'  cried  George; 
what  anfwer  (hall  I  make  to  Madam  ? ' 
— «  I  don't  know  what  anfwer,'  fays 
he:    '  you  are  always  bringing  your 
family  into  one  quandary  or  other. 
Do  you  remember  when  you  (hot  the 
partridge,    the   occafion   of  all    our 
misfortunes?    Did  not  I  advife  you 
never   to   go  into   Squire  Weftern's 
manor?  Did  not  I  tell  you,  many  a 
good  year  ago,  what  would  come  of 
it?  But  you  would  have  your  own 
headftrong  waysj   yes,    you  would, 
you  villain——' 
Black  George  was,   in  the  main,  a 
peaceable  kind  of  a  fellow,   and  no- 
thing cbolericky  nor  raft>>  yet  did  he  bear 
about  him  fomething  of  what  the  an- 
cients called  the  irafcibley  and  which 
bis  wife,  if  (he  had  been  endowed  with 


much  ivifdom,  <would  have  feared.  He 
had  long  experienced,  that  when  the 
ftorm  grew  very  high,  argument*  were 
but  wind,  which  ferved  rather  toencreafe 
than  to  abate  it.  He  was  therefore  fel- 
dom  unprovided  with  a  (mail  fwitch, 
a  remedy  of  wonderful  force,  as  he 
had  often  eflayed,  and  which  the  word 
villain  ferved  as  a  hint  for  his  apply- 
ing. 

No  fooner,  therefore,  had  thisfymp- 
tom  appeared,  than  he  had  immediate 
recourfe  to  the  laid  remedy;  which, 
though,  as  it  is  ufual  in  all  very  effi- 
cacious medicines,  it  at  firft  feemed  to 
heighten  and  inflame  the  difeafe,  foon 
produced  a  total  calm,  and  reftored  the 
patient  to  perfect  eafe  and  tranquil- 
lity. 

This  is,  however,  a  kind  of  horfe- 
medicine,  which  requires  a  very  robuft 
contlitution  to  digeft,  and  is  therefore 
only  proper  for  the  vulgar,  unlefs  in 
one  (ingle  inftance,  viz.  where  fuperi- 
ority  or  birth  breaks  out;  in  which 
cafe,  we  (hould  not  think  it  very  im- 
properly applied  by  any  hu(band  what- 
ever, if  the  application  was  not  in  it* 
felf  fo  bafe,  that,  like  certain  applica- 
tions of  the  phyfical  kind  which  need 
not  be  mentioned,  it  fo  much  degr idea 
and  contaminates  the  hand  employed 
in  it,  that  no  gentleman  (hould  endure 
the  thought  of  any  thing  fo  low  and 
deteftable. 

The  whole  family  were  foon  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  perfect  quiet:  for  the  vir- 
tue of  this  medicine,  like  that  of  elec* 
tricity,  is  often  communicated  through 
one  perfon  to  many  others,  who  are  not 
touched  by  the  inftrument.  "To  fay  the 
truth,  as  they  both  operate  by  friclion, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not 
fomething  analogous  between  themj 
of  which  Mr.  Freke  would  do  well  to 
enquire,  before  he  publishes  the  next 
edition  of  his  book. 

A  council  was  now  called,  in  which, 
after  many  debates,  Molly  (till  perfiit- 
ing  that  me  would  not  go  to  fervice, 
it  was  at  length  refolved,  that  Goody 
Seagrim  herielf  (hould  wait  on  Mifs 
Weftern,  and  endeavour  to  procure  the 
place  for  her  elder  daughter,  who  de- 
clared great  read  inefs  to  accept  it:  but 
Fortune,  who  feems  to  have  been  an 
enemy  of  this  little  family,  afterwards 
put  a  flop  to  her  promotion. 

L  z  CHAJ\ 
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CHAP.    X. 

A  STORY  TOLD  BY  MR.  SUPPLE, 
THE  CURATE.  THE  PENETRA- 
TION OF  SQ^U  IRE  WE  STER  N  .  HIS 
GREAT  LOVE  FOR  HIS  DAUGH- 
TER, AND  THE  RETURN  TO  IT 
MADE  BY  HER. 

THE    next   morning  Tom    Jones 
hunted  with  Mr.  Weftern,  and 
was  at   his  return  invited  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  dinner. 

The  lovely  Sophia  (hone  forth  that 
day  with  more  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs 
than  ufual.  Her  battery  was  certainly 
levelled  at  our  hero;  though,  I  be- 
lieve, fbe  herfelf  fcarce  yet  knew  her 
own  intention:  but  if  (he  had  any  defign 
of  charming  him,  (he  now  fucceeded. 

Mr.  Supple,  the  curate  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  parifli,  made  one  of  the  com- 
pany. He  was  a  good-natured  worthy 
man;  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
great  taciturnity  at  table,  though  his 
mouth  was  never  Ihut  at  it.  In  flioi  t, 
he  had  one  of  the  belt  appetites  in  the 
world.  However,  the  cloth  was  no 
fooner  taken  away,  than  he  always 
made  fufficient  amends  for  his  filence: 
for  he  was  a  very  hearty  fellowj  and 
his  converfation  was  often  entertain- 
ing, never  offenfive. 

At  his  firft  arrival,  which  was  im- 
mediately before  the  entrance  of  the 
roaft-beef,  he  had  given  an  intimation, 
that  he  had  brought  fome  news  with 
himj  and  was  beginning  to  tell,  that 
lie  came  that  moment  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy's,  when  the  fight  of  the  roaft- 
beef  itiuck  him  dumb,  permitting  him 
only  to  fay  grace,  and  to  declare,  he 
mult  pay  his  refpecl  to  the  baronet: 
for  fo  he  called  the  firloin. 

When  dinner  was  over,  being  re- 
minded by  Sophia  of  his  news,  he 
began  as  follows:  '  I  believe,  lady, 
your  ladyfhip  obferved  a  young  wo- 
man at  church  yefterday  at  even- 
fong,  who  was  di  eft  in  one  of  your 
outlandifli  garments:  I  think  I  have 
feen  your  Jadyfhip  in  fuch  a  one. 

*  However,  in  the  country,  fuchdreiTes 
«  are— 

**  Rara   avis    in   territt    n'igroque  JimiHima 

"  <ygn°'" 

*  that  is,  Madam,  as  much  as  to  fay — 

I*  A  rare  bird  upon  the  earth,  and  very  like 
«  a  black  fwau," 


'  The  verfe  is  in  Juvenal:  bnt  to 
'  return  to  what  I  was  relating.  I  was 
'  faying  fuch  garments  .are  rare  Tights 
'  in  the  country}  and  perchance  too, 
1  it  was  thought  the  more  rare,  rc- 
'  fpeft  being  iiad  to  the  perfon  who 
'  wore  it,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  the 
'  daughter  of  Black  George,  your 
'  worfhip's  game-  keeper,  whole  fuf- 
'  fcrings  I  mould  have  opined,  might 

*  have  taught  him  more  wit,  t! 

'  drefs  forth  his  wenches  in  fuch  gau- 
'  dy  apparel.  She  created  fo  much 
'  confulion  in  the  congregation*  that 
'  if  Squire  Al)  worthy  had  not  filenced 

*  it,   it  would  have  interrupted  the  fer- 
'  vice:  for  I    was  once  about  to  ftop 
'  in    the    middle    of   the    firft    leflbn. 
'  Howbeit,   neverthelefs,   after  prayer 

*  was  over,  and  I  was  departed  home, 
'  this  occafioned  a  battle  in  the  church- 
'  yard,  where,  amongft  other  mifchiefp 

*  the  head  of  a  travelling  fidler  was 
'  very  much  broken.     This  morning 
'  the  fidler  came  to  Squire  Allworthy 
«  for  a  warrant,  and  the  wench  was 
c  brought    before    him.      The   fquire 
c  was    inclined    to    have    compounded 
'  matters;     when    lo!    on    a    fudden, 
'  the  wench  appeared   (I  afk  your  la- 

*  dyfliip  pardon)  to    be,    as   it   were, 
'  at  the  eve  of  bringing  forth  a  baftard. 

*  The  fquire  demanded  of  her  who  was 
'  the  fatherj  but  flie  pertinacioufly  re- 

*  fuled  to  make  any  refponft:  fo  that 

*  he  was  about  to  make  her  mittimus 
'  to  Bridewell,  when  I  departed.' 

*  And  is  a  wench  having  a  baftard, 
'  all  your  news,  doctor?'  cries  Weft- 
ern;  «  I  thought  it  might  have  been 
'  fome  public  matter,  fomething  about 
(  the  nation.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  common,  in* 
'  deed,'  anfwered  the  parfon;  '  but  I 

*  thought    the  .whole  Itory  altogether 
«  deftrved    commemorating.      As    to 
'  national  matters,  your  woifhip  knows 
'  them  beft.     My  concerns  extend  no 
'  farther  than  my  own  parifti.' 

'  Why,  ay,'  fays  the  1'qtiire,  *  I  be- 
'  lieve  I  do  know  a  little  of  that  mat* 
'  ter,  as  you  fay.  —  But  come,  Tommy, 
'  drink  about  j  the  bottle  ftands  witli 
1  you.' 

Tom  begged  tg  be  excufed,  for  that 
he  had  particular  bufinefs;  and  get- 
ting up  fiomuble,  efcaped  the  clutches 
of  the  fquire,  who  was  rifing  to  itop 
him,  and  went  off  with  very  little  ce- 
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The  fquire  gave  him  a  good  curfe  at 
his  departure;  and  then  turning  to  the 
parfon,  he  cried  out,    '  I  fmoke  it,    I 
fmoke  it!    Tom  is  certainly  the  fa- 
ther of  this  baftard.     Zooks,  parfon, 
you  remember  how  he  recommended 
theveather  o'her  to  me.     D — n  un, 
what  a  fly  b — ch  'tis.      Ay,  ay,  as 
fure  as  two-pence,  Tom  is  the  vea- 
ther  of  the  baftard.' 
«  I  mould   be  very  ferry  for  that/ 
fays  the  parfon.     '  Whyforry?'  cries 
the  fquire;  «  where  is  the  mighty  mat- 
'  ter  o't?  What,  I  fuppofe,  doft  pre- 

*  tend   that  thee  haft  never  got  a  ba- 
'  ftaiu?  Pox!  more  good  luck's  thine: 

*  for  I   warrant  haft  a  done  therefore 
«  many's  the  good    time   and  often.' 
— <  Your  worfhip  is  pleafed  to  be  jo- 

<  cular,'  anfwered  the  parfonj-  '  but  I 

*  do  not  only  animadvert  on  the  fin- 
«  fulnefs   of 'the   aftion,  though  that 

*  furely  is  to    be    greatly  deprecated, 

*  but  I  fear  his  unrighteoufnefs   may 
«  injure  him    with     Mr.  Allworthy. 
'  And  truly,  I  muft  fay,  though  he  hath 

*  the  character  of  being  a  little  wild, 
'  I  never  faw  any  harm  in   the  young 
'  man  j    nor  can   I  fay  I  have  heard 

*  any,    fave  what   you;  worfhip  now 

<  mentions.      I  wifh,  indeed,  he  was 

*  a  little  more  regular  in  his  refponfes 
'  at  church}  but  altogether  he  feems — 

ff  Jngenui  vultuspuerjngfnttiquepudcris." 

«  That  is   a    clafiical    line,    young 

*  lady;  and  being  rendered  into  Eng- 

*  glifh,  is,  "  a   lad   of  an    ingenuous 
"  countenance,  and   of  an  ingenuous 
tf  modefty:"  for  this  was  a  virtue  in 

*  great  repute  both  among  the  Latins 
«  and  Greeks.     I  muft  fay  the  young 

*  gentleman   (for  fo  I  think  I  may  call 

*  him,  notwithftanding  his  birth)  ap- 

*  pears  to  me  a  very  modeft  civil  Jad, 

*  and  I  fhould  be  forry  that  he  mould 
'  do  himfelf  any  injury  in  Squire  All- 

*  worthy's  opinion.' 

*  Poogh!'  fays  the  fquire,  c  injury 
«  with    AHworihy!    Why  Allworthy 

*  loves   a  wench  himfelf.      Doth  not 
'  all  the  country  know  whofe  fonTom 
«  is?  You  muft  talk  to  another  perlbn 

*  in  that  manner;  I  remember  Allwor- 
1  thy  at  college.' 

'  I  thought,'   faid  the  parfon,  c  he 

*  had  never  been  at  the  u^iverfity.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  he  was/  fays  the  fquire  j 
'  and  many  a  wench  have  we  two  had 


together.  As  arrant  a  whoremafter 
as  any  within  five  miles  o'un.  No, 
no,  it  will  do'n  no  harm  with  he, 
a  flu  re  yourfelf;  nor  with  any  body  elfe. 
Aflc  Sophy  there — You  have  not  the 
worfe  opinion  of  a  young  fellow  for 
getting  a  baftard,  have  you,  girl? 
No,  no,  the  women  will  like  un  the 
better  for't.' 

This  was  a  cruel  queftion  to  poor 
Sophia.  She  had  obferved  Tom's  co- 
lour change  at  the  parfon's  ftoryj  and 
that,  with  his  hafty  and  abrupt  de- 
parture, gave  her  fufticient  reafon  to 
think  her  father's  fufpicion  not  ground- 
lefs.  Her  heart  now,  at  once,  difco- 
vered  the  great  feci  et  to  her,  which  it 
had  been  fo  long  difclofing  by  little 
and  little;  and  fhe  found  herfelf  high- 
ly interefted  in  this  matter.  In  fuch 
a  fituation,  her  father's  malapert  quef- 
tion  ru filing  fuddenly  upon  her,  pro- 
duced feme  fymptoms  which  might 
have  alarmed  a  fufpicious  heart;  but 
to  do  the  fquire  juliice,  that  was  not 
his  fault.  When  flie  rofe  therefore 
from  her  chair,  and  told  him,  a  hint 
from  him  was  always  fufEcient  to 
make  her  withdraw,  he  fuffered  her  to 
leave  the  room;  and  then  with  great 
gravity  of  countenance  remarked,  that 
it  was  better  to  fee  a  daughter  over- 
modeft,  than  over-forward;  a  ftnti- 
nient  which  was  highly  applauded  bj 
tli£  pirfoM. 

There  nowenfued  between  the  fquire 
and  the  parfon,  a  moft  excellent  poli- 
tical difcourfe,  framed  out  of  news- 
papers, and  political  pamphlets;  in 
which  they  made  a  libation  of  four 
bottles  ef  wine  to  the  good  of  their 
country;  and  then,  the  fquire  being 
faft  alleep,  the  parfon  lighted  his  pipe, 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  rode  home. 

When  the  fquire  had  finifhed  his 
half- hour's  nap,  he  fummoned  his 
daughter  to  her  harpfichord;  but  (he 
begged  to  be  excufed  that  evening,  on 
account  of  a  violent  head-ache.  This 
remidion  was  presently  granted:  for 
indeed  fhe  feldom  had  occafion  to  afk 
him  twice,  as  he  loved  her  with  fuch 
ardent  affection,  that  by  gratifying 
her,  he  commonly  conveyed  the  high- 
eft  gratification  to  himfelf.  She  was 
really  what  he  frequently  called  her, 
his  little  darling;  and  fhe  well  de- 
fer ved  to  be  fo,  for  fhe  returned  all 
his  affeclion  in  the  moft  ample  man- 
ner. She  had  preferved  the  moft  in. 
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wiolable  duty  to  him  in  all  things  j 
and  this  her  love  made  not  only  ealy, 
but  fo  delightful,  that  when  one  of  her 
companions  laughed  at  her,  for  placing 
fomuch  merit  in  fuch  fcrupulous  obe- 
dience, as  that  young  lady  CM  lied  it, 
Sophia  anfw*:red,  *  You  miftake  me, 
Madam,  if  you  think  I  value  myfelf 
upon  this  account:  for  befidrs  ih:»t 
I  am  barely  discharging  my  duty, 
I  am  likewife  pleaimg  myfelf.  I 
,  ruly  fay,  I  have  no  delight 
equal  to  that  of  contributing  to  my 
father^s  happinefsj  and  if  I  value 
myfelf,  my  dear,  it  is  on  having 
this  power,  and  r.ot  on  executing  it.' 
This  was  a  fatisfacVion,  however, 
which  poor  Sophia  was  incapable  of 
tafting  this  evening.  She  therefore 
not  only  defired  to  be  excufed  from 
her  attendance  at  the  harpfichord,  but 
likewife  begged  that  he  would  fuffer 
ber  to  abfent  herfelf  from  fupper.  To 
this  requeft  likewife  the  fquire  agreed, 
though  not  without  fome  reluctance; 
for  he  fcarce  ever  permitted  her  to 
be  out  of  his  fight,  unlefs  when  he 
was  engaged  with  his  horfesj  dogs,  or 
bottle.  Neverthelefs  he  yielded  to  the 
defire  of  his  daughter,  though  the 
poor  man  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
obliged  to  avoid  his  own  company,  (if 
I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf)  by  fending 
for  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  fit  with 
Jiim. 


CHAP    XI. 

THE  NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  MOLLY 
SEAGRIM,  WITH  SOME  OBSER- 
VATIONS FOR  WHICH  WE  HAVE 
BEEN  FORCED  TO  DIVE  PRETTY 
PEEPINTO  NATURE. 

TOM  JONES  had  ridden  one  of 
Mr.  Weftern's  horfes  that  morn- 
ing in  the  chace ;  fo  that  having  no 
horfe  of  his  own  in  the  fquire's  ftable, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  home  on  ioot. 
This  he  did  fo  expeditioufly,  that  he 
ran  upwards  of  three  miles  within  the 
half  hour. 

Jult  as  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy's  outward  gate,  he  met  the  con- 
ftable and  company,  with  Molly  in 
their  pofleflion,  whom  they  were  con- 
dueling  to  that  houfe  where  the  infe- 
rior fort  of  people  may  learn  one  good 
leflbn,  viz.  Refpeft  and  deference  to 


their  fupeiiors:  fince  itmuft  mew  them 
the  wide  diltinclion  fortune  intends 
between  thole  perfons  who  are  to  be 
correaed  for  their  faults,  and-  thofe 
who  are  not;  which  letfon,  if  they  do 
not  learn,  I  am  afraid,  they  very  rare- 
ly  learn  any  other  good  k-flbn,  or  im- 
prove tluir  mor.ilsj  at  the  houfe  of 
correction. 

A  lawyer  may,  perhaps,  think  Mr. 
A II worthy  exceeded  his  authority  a 
little  in  this  inltance.  And  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  queftion,  as  here  was  no 
regular  information  before  him,  whe- 
ther his  conduit  was  Itriclly  regular. 
However,  as  his  intention  was  truly 
upright,  he  ought  to  be  excufcd  in 
fora  confdenti<£\  fince  fo  many  aibi- 
trary  acts  are  daily  committed  by  ma- 
giitrates,  who  have  not  this  excufe  to 
plead  for  themfclves. 

Tom  was  no  fooner  informed  by  tht 
conftable  whither  they  were  proceed- 
ing, (indeed  he  pretty  well  gueffed  it 
of  himfelf)  than  he  caught  Molly  in 
his  arms,  and  embracing  her  tenderly 
before  them  all,  (wore  he  would  mur- 
der the  fir  (I  man  who  offered  to  lay 
hold  of  her.  He  bid  her  dry  her  eyes, 
and  be  comforted;  for  wherever  (he 
went,  he  would  accompany  her.  Then 
turning  to  the  conitable,  who  flood 
trembling  with  his  hat  off,  he  defaed 
him  in  a  very  mild  voice,  to  return 
with  him  for  a  moment  only  to  his 
father,  (fo  he  now  called  Allworthy;) 
for  he  durft,  he  (aid,  be  affured,  that 
when  he  had  alkdged  what  he  had  to 
fay  in  her  favour,  the  girl  would  be 
discharged. 

The  conftable,  who,  I  make  no 
doubt,  would  havefurrendered  his  pri- 
foner,  had  Tom  demanded  her,  very 
readily  confcnted  to  his  requeft.  So 
back  they  all  went  into  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy's  hall;  where  Tom  defired  them 
to  ftay  till  his  return,  and  then  went 
himfelf  in  purfuit  of  the  good  man. 
As  foon  as  he  was  found,  Tom  threw 
himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  having  begged 
a  patient  hearing,  con  felled  himfelf  to 
be  the  father  of  the  child,  of  which 
Molly  was  then  big.  He  entreated 
him  to  have  compaflion  on  the  poor 
girl,  and  to  confider,  if  there  was  any 
guilt  in  the  cafe,  it  lay  principally  at 
his  door. 

'  If  there  is  any  guilt  in  the  cafel* 
anfvvered  Allworthy  warmly;  '  are 
«  you  then  fo  profligate  and  abandon - 
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ed  a  libertine,  to  doubt  whether  the 
breaking  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
the  corrupting  and  ruining  a  poor 
girl,  be  guilt?  I  own,  indeed,  it 
doth  lie  principally  upon  you;  and 
fo  heavy  it  is,  that  you  ought  to  ex- 
pect it  fliould  cruih  you.' 
<  Whatever  may  be  my  fate/  fays 
Tom,  *  let  me  fucceed  in  my  intercef- 
fions  for  the  poor  girl.  I  confefs  I 
have  corrupted  her.j  but  whether 
(he  (hall  be  ruined,  depends  on  you. 
For  Heaven's  fake,  Sir,  revoke  your 
warrant,  and  do  not  fend  her  to  a 
place' which  muft  unavoidably  prove 
her  deftruction.' 

Allworthy  bid  him  immediately  call 
a  fervant.  Tom  anfwered,  there  was 
no  occafion  ;  for  he  had  luckily  met 
them  at  the  gate,  and  relying  upon  his 
goodnefs,  had  brought  them  all  back 
into  his  hall,  where  they  now  waited 
his  final  refolution,  which,  upon  his 
knees,  he  befought  him  might  be  in 
favour  of  the  girl;  that  (he  might  be 
permitted  to  go  home  to  her  parents, 
and  not  be  expofed  to  a  greater  degree 
of  (hame  and  Icorn  than  muft  necefla- 
rily  fall  upon  her.  *  I  know,'  faid 
he,  *  that  is  too  much,  I  know  I  am 

*  the  wicked    occafion   of  it.     I  will 
'  endeavour  to  make  amends  if  pofil- 
«  ble;  and  if  you  (hall  have  hereafter 
'  the  goodnefs  to  forgive  me,  I  hope  I 

*  (hall  deferve  it.' 

Allworthy  hefitated  fome  time,  and 
at  laft  faid,  «  Well,  I  will  difcharge 

*  my   mittimus — You    may    fend   the 

*  conftable  to  me.'     He  was  inftantly 
called,  difcharged,  and  fo  was  the  girL 

It  will  be  believed  that  Mr.  All- 
worthy  failed  not  to  read  Tom  a  very 
fevere  lecture  on  this  occafion  ;  but  it 
is  unneceffary  to  infert  it  here,  as  we 
have  faithfully  tranfcribed  what  he 
faid  to  Jenny  Joees  in  the  firft  book, 
moft  of  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
men,  equally  with  the  women.  So 
feniible  an  effect  had  thefe  reproofs  on 
the  young  man,  who  was  no  hardened 
finner,  that  he  retired  to  his  own  room, 
where  he  paffed  the  evening  alone,  in 
much  melancholy  contemplation. 

Allworthy  was  fufficiently  offended 
by  this  tranfgreflion  of  Jones;  for, 
notwithftanding  the  affertions  of  Mr. 
Wellern,  it  is  certain,  this  worthy 
man  had  never  indulged  himfelf  in  any 
loofe  pleafures  with  women,  and  great- 
ty  condemned  the  yice  of  incontinence 


in  others.  Indeed,  there  is  much  rea- 
fon  to  imagine,  that  there  was^not  the 
leaft  truth  in  what  -Mr.  Weftern  af- 
firmed, efpecially  as  he  laid  the  fcene 
of  thofe  impurities  at  the  univerfity, 
where  Mr.  Allworthy  had  never  been. 
In  fact,  the  good  fquire  was  a  little 
too  apt  to  indulge  that  kind  of  plea- 
fantry  which  is  generally  called  rba- 
fomontade;  but  which  may,  with  as 
much  propriety,  be  exprefTed  by  a 
much  fliorter  word  3  and,  perhaps,  we 
too  often  fupply  the  ufe  of  this  little 
monofyllable  by  others;  fince  very 
much  of  what  frequently  pafies  in  the 
world  for  wit  and  humour,  (hould,  in 
the  ftricteft  purity  of  language,  receive 
that  (hort  appellation,  which,  in  con- 
formity to  the  well-bred  laws  of  cuf- 
torn,  I  here  fupprefs. 

But  whatever  detefhtion  Mf.  All- 
worthy  had  to  this  or  any  other  vice, 
he  was  not  fo  blinded  by  it,  but  that 
he  could  difcern  any  virtue  in  the  guil- 
ty perfon,  as  clearly,  indeed,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  mixture  of  vice  in 
the  fame  character.  While  he  was  an- 
gry, therefore,  with  the  incontinence 
of  Jones,  he  was  no  lefs  pleafed  with 
the  honour  and  honefty  of  his  felf- 
accufation.  He  began  now  to  form  in 
his  mind  the  fame  opinion  of  this  young 
fellow,  which,  we  hope,  our  reader 
may  have  conceived.  And.in  balanc- 
ing his  faults  with  his  perfections, 
the  latter  feemed  rather  to  preponde- 
rate". 

It  was  to  no  purpofe,  therefore,  that 
Thwackum,  who  was  immediately 
charged  by  Mr.  Blifil  with  the  ftory, 
unbended  all  his  rancour  ag.iinlt  poor 
Tom.  Allworthy  gave  a  patient  hear- 
ing to  thefe  invectives,  and  then  an- 
fwered coldly,  that  young  men  of 
Tom's  complexion  were  too  gene- 
rally addicted  to  this  vice;  but  he 
believed  that  youth  was  fincerely  af- 
fected with  what  he  had  faid  to  him 
on  the  occafion,  and  he  hoped  h« 
would  not  tranfgrefs  again.  So  that, 
as  the  days  of  whipping  were  at  an. 
end,  the  tutor  had  no  other  vent  but  his 
own  mouth  for  his  gall,  the  ufual  poor 
refource  of  impotent  revenge. 

But  Square,  who  was  a  lefs  violent, 
was  a  much  more  artful  man;  and  as 
he  hated  Jones  more,  perhaps,  than: 
Thwackum  himfelf  did,  fo  he  contrived 
to  do  him  more  mifchief  in  the  mind  of 
MJ-,  Allworthy, 
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The  reader  muft  remember  the  feve- 
ral  little  incidents  of  the  partridge,  the 
Jaorfe,  and  the  bible,  which  were  re- 
counted in  the  fecond  bookj  by  all 
which  Jones  had  rather  improved  than 
injured  the  affection  which  Mr.  All- 
worthy  was  inclined  to  entertain  for 
him.  The  fame,  I  believe,  muft  have 
happened  to  him  with  every  other  per- 
fon  who  hath  any  idea  of  friend  (nip, 
generofity,  and  greatnefs  of  fpirit; 
that  is  to  fay,  who  hath  any  traces  of 
goodnefs  in  his  mind. 

Square  himfelf  was  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  true  imprelHon  which 
thofe  feveral  inftances  of  goodnefs  had 
made  on  the  excellent  heart  of  All- 
worthy;  for  the  philofopher  very  well 
knew  what  virtue  was,  though  he  was 
not  always,  perhaps,  fteady  in  it's  pur- 
fuit:  but  as  for  Thwaclcum,  from 
what  reafon  I  will  not  determine,  no 
fuch  thoughts  ever  entered  into  his 
bead.  He  faw  Jones  in  a  bad  light, 
and  he  imagined  Allworthy  faw  him 
in  the  fame,  but  that  he  was  refolvecl, 
from  pride  and  Itubbornnefs  of  fpirit, 
not  to  give  up  the  boy  whom  he  had 
once  cherifhedj  fince,  by  ib  doing,  he 
wuft  tacitly  acknowledge,  that  his  for- 
mer opinion  of  him  had  been  wrong. 

Square  therefore  embraced  this  op- 
portunity of  injuring  Jones  in  the  ten- 
derell  part,  by  giving  a  very  bad  turn 
to  all  thefe  before  mentioned  occur- 
rences. *  I  am  forry,  Sir,1  faid  he, 
«  to  own  1  have  been  deceived  as  well 

*  as  yourfelf.     I  could  not,  I  confefs, 
'  help   being  pleafed  with  what  I  af- 
'  cribed  to  the   motive  of  friendship, 

*  though  it   was  carried  to  an  excels, 

*  and  all  excefs  is  faulty  and  vicious  j 

*  fcut  in   this   I   made   allowance   for 

*  youth.     Little  did  I  fulptft  that  the 

*  facrifice  of  truth,    which    we    both 
4  imagined    to    have    been    made    to 

*  friendship,    was,    in   reality,   a   pro- 
«  ftitution  of  it  to  a  depraved  and  de- 

*  bauched  appetite.     You  now  plainly 

*  fee,  whence  all  the  feeming  genero- 
'  fjty  of  this  young  man  to  the  family 

*  of  the  game-keeper  proceeded,     lie 

*  fupported  the  father,  in  order  to  cor- 
«  nipt  the  daughter,  and  pieftrved  the 
4  family  from  ftarving,  to  biing  one 

*  of  them  to   mame  and   ruin.     This 

*  is  friend/hip!  this  is  generofity!    As 

*  bir  Richard  Steele  fays,     "  Gluttons 
t(  who  give  high  prices  for  delicacies, 
*'  are  very  worthy  to  ipe  cdllca    t 


"  rous!      In    (hort,    I    am    refoIvcJ, 
from  this  inftance,  never  to  give  way 
to    the    weaknefs    of    li'im.m    nature 
more,  nor  to  think  any  thing  virtue, 
which  doth  notcxaclly  quadrate  with 
the  unerring  rule  of  right.' 
The    goodnefs   of    Allworthy   had 
prevented    thofe    confulerations    from 
occurring   to  himfelf j    yet  were  they 
too  plaufible  to  be  abfolutely  and  ha- 
itily  rejected,  when  l.uJ  before  hiseyts 
by  another.     Indeed  what  Square  had 
faid,  funk  very  deeply  into  his   mind, 
and  the  uneafmefs  which  it  there  created 
was  very  vifible  to  the  other j  though 
the  good  man  would  not  acknowledge 
this,   but  made    a  very  flight  anfwer, 
and  forcibly  drove  off  the  difcourfe  to 
forne  other  fubjeft.     It  was  well,  per- 
haps,   for   poor  Tom,   that    no    fuch 
fuggeftions  had  been   made  before  he 
was  pardoned,  for  they  certainly  ftamp- 
ed  in   the  mind  of  All  worthy  the  firft 
bad  imprelTion  concerning  Jones. 


CHAP.     XII. 

CONTAININGMUCHCLEARERMAT- 
TERSJ  BUT  WHICH  FLOW  FROM 
THE  SAMK  FOUNTAIN  WITH 
THOSE  IN  THE  PRECEDING  CHAT- 
TER. 

THE  reader  will  be  pleafed,  I  be- 
lieve, to  return  with  me  to  So- 
phia. She  pafled  the  night,  after  we 
law  her  Jail,  in  no  very  agreeable  man- 
ner. Sleep  befriended  her  but  little, 
and  dreams  lefs.  In  the  morning, 
when  Mrs.  Honour,  her  maid,  attended 
her  at  the  ufual  hour,  ihc  was  found 
already  up  and  drclt. 

Perions  who  Jive  two  or  three  miles 
diftance  in  the  country,  are  confidered 
as  next-door  neighbours,  and  tranfac- 
tions  at  the  one  houfe  fly  with  incre- 
dible celerity  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour, therefore,  had  heaid  the  whole 
Itory  of  Molly's  mamej  which  me, 
being  of  a  very  communicative  tem- 
per, had  no  fooncr  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  her  miftrels,  than  (lie  began  to 
relate  in  the  following  manner. 

*  La,  Ma'am,  what  doth  your  la'flrp 
think!  the  girl  tint  your  iVfhip  f.»\v 
at  church  on  Sunday,  whom  you 
thought  Ib  h;r.i  loinej  though  you 
would  no-  'juht  her  Ib  hand- 

iiuther,  if  }ou    lud    feen    her 
'  nearer} 
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c  nearer;  but  to  be  fure  (he  hath  been 
'  carried  before  the  juitice  for  being 
'  big  with  child.  She  feemed  to  me 
'  to  look  like  a  confident  flutj  and  to 
'  be  fure  (lie  hath  laid  the  child  to 

*  young  Mr.  Jones.     And  all  the  pa- 
'  rifh  fays  Mr.  Allworthy  is  fo  angry 

*  with  young  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  won't 
'  fee  him.     To  be  fuiv,  one  can't  help 
'  pitying  the  poor  young  man,  and  yet 
'  he  doth  not  deferve  much  pity  nei- 

*  ther,    for  demeaning    himfelf    with 
'  fuch  kind  of  trumpery.     Yet  he  is 
'  fo  pretty  a  gentleman,  I  mould    be 
'  forry   to    have    him    turned    out   of 
'  doors.     I  dares  to  fwear  the  wench 

*  was   as  willing  as   he;  for  (he  was 
'  always    a    forward   kind   of    body. 
'  And  when  wenches  are  fo  coming, 
'  young  men  are  not  fo  much  to  be 

*  blamed   neither;  for  to  be  fure  they 

*  do   no   more  than  what   is  natural. 
'  Indeed  it  is  beneath  them  to  meddle 
e  with  fuch    dirty  draggle-tailsj    and 

*  whatever    happens    to    them,    it   is 

*  good  enough  for  them.     And  yet  to 
'  be  fure  the  vile  baggages  are  mod  in 
'  fault.     I  wiJhes,  with  all  my  heart, 
'  they  were  to  be  well  whipped  at  the 
«  cart's  tail;  for  it  is  pity  they  fliould 
'  be  the  ruin  of  a  pretty  young  gen- 
'  tleman;    and  nobody  can  deny  but 
'  that  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  molt 
«  handfomeft    young    men    that    ever 

She  was  running  on  thus,  when  So- 
phia, with  a  more  peevifli  voice  than 
(he  had  ever  fpoken  to  her  in  before, 
cried,  *  Pr'ythee,  why  do'ft  thou  trouble 

*  me  with  all  thisftuff?  What  concern 
'  have  I  in  what  Mr.  Jones  doth?  I 

*  fuppofe  you  are  all  alike.     And  you 
'  feem  to  me  to  be  angry  it  was  not 

*  your  own  cafe.' 

'  I,  Ma'am!*  anfwered  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour; *  I  am  forry  your  ladymip 

*  mould  have  fuch  an  opinion  of  me. 
'  I  am  fure  nobody  can  fay  any  fuch 

*  thing  of  me.     All  the   young  fel- 

*  lows   in    the  world  may  go  to  the 

*  di<vil,    for  me.      Becaufe  I  faid    he 
'  was  a  handfome  man!— every  body 
'.  fays  it  as  well  as  I. — To  be  fure,  I 

*  never  thought  as  it  was  any  harm  to 
'  fay   a    young   man  was  handfome; 
c  but  to   be  fure  I  (hall  never  think 

*  him  fo  any  more  now;  for  handfome 

*  is,  that  handfome  does.     A  be^ear 

*  *     .  £2& 

*  wench!———' 

*  Stop  thy  toxrent  of  impertinence/ 
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cries   Sophia,    '  and   fee  whether  my 
'  father  wants  me  at  breakfaftV 

Mis.  Honour  then  flung  out  of  the 
room,  muttering  much  to  herfelf;  of 
which — '  Marry  come  up,  I  a  flu  re 
*  you!'  was  all  that  could  be  plainly 
diftinguifhed. 

Whether  Mrs.  Honour  really  de- 
ferved  that  fufpicion,  of  which  her  mif- 
trefs  gave  her  a  hint,  is  a  matter  which 
we  cannot  indulge  our  reader's  curiofity 
by  rtfolving.  We  will,  however,  make 
him  amends,  in  difclofing  what  pafled 
in  the  mind  of  Sophia. 

The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  recol- 
lect, that  a  fecret  affection  for  Mr. 
Jones  had  infenfibly  ftolen  into  the 
bofom  of  this  young  lady;  that  it  had 
there  grown  to  a  pretty  great  height 
before  me  herfelf  had  di  (covered  it. 
When  me  firft  began  to  perceive  it's 
fymptoms,  the  fenfations  were  fo  fweet 
and  pleafing,  that  me  had  not  reiblu- 
tion  fufficient  to  check  or  repel  them ; 
and  thus  me  went  on  cherilhing  a  paf- 
fion  of  which  me  never  once  confidered 
the  confequences. 

This  incident  relating  to  Molly,  firft 
opened  her  eyes.  She  now  firft  per- 
ceived the  weaknefs  of  which  (he  had 
been  guilty  ;  and  though  it  caufed  the 
utmoft  perturbation  in  her  mind,  yet 
it  had  the  effect  of  other  naufeous 
phyfick,  and  for  the  time  expelled  her, 
diftemper.  It's  operation  indeed  was 
moll  wonderfully  quick;  and  in  the 
fliort  interval,  while  her  maid  was 
abfent,  fo  entirely  removed  all  fymp- 
toms, that  when  Mrs.  Honour  re- 
turned with  a  fummons  from  her  fa- 
ther, (lie  was  become  perfectly  eafy, 
and  had  brought  herfelf  to  a  thorough 
indifference  for  Mr.  Jones. 

The  difeafes  of  the  mind  do,  in  al- 
moft  every  particular,  imitate  thofe  of 
the  body.  For  which  reafon,  we 
hope,  that  learned  faculty,  for  whom 
we  have  fo  profound  a  refpect,  will 
pardon  us  the  violent  hands  we  have 
been  neceffitated  to  lay  on  feveral 
words  and  phrafes,  which  of  right 
belong  to  them,  and  without  which 
our  defcriptions  muft  have  been  often 
unintelligible. 

Now  there  is  no  one  circumftance  in 
which  the  diftempers  of  the  mind  bear 
a  more  exact  analogy  to  thole  which 
are  called  bodily,  than  that  aptnels 
which  both  have  to  a  relapfe.  This 
i§  plain;"  in  the  violent  difeafes  of  am- 
M  bition 
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bition  and  avarice.  I  have  known 
ambition,  when  cured  at  court,  by  fre- 
quent disappointments,  (which  are  the 
only  phyfick  tor  it)  to  break  out  again 
in  a  conteft  for  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  at  an  aflizes;  and  have  heard  of  a 
man  who  had  fo  far  conquered  ava- 
rice, as  to  give  away  many  a  fixpence, 
that  comforted  himfelf,  at  laft,  on  his 
death-bed,  by  making  a  crafty  and  ad- 
vantageous bargain  concerning  his  en- 
i'uing  funeral,  with  an  undertaker  who 
had  married  his  only  child. 

In  the  affair  of  love,  which,  out  of 
Uriel:  conformity  with  the  Stoick  philo- 
Ibphy,  we  fhali  here  treat  as  a  difeafe, 
this  pronenefsto  relapfe  is  no  lefs  con- 
fpicuous.  Thus  it  happened  to  poor 
Sophia;  upon  whom,  the  very  next 
time  (he  faw  young  Jones,  all  the  for- 
mer fymptoms  returned}  and  from  that 
time  cold  and  hot  fits  alternately  feized 
her  heart. 

The  fituation  of  this  young  lady 
was  now  very  different  from  what  it 
had  ever  been  before.  That  paflion, 
which  had  formerly  been  fo  exquifitely 
delicious,  became  now  a  fcorpion  in 
her  bofom.  She  refitted  it,  therefore, 
with  her  utmoit  force,  and  fummoned 
every  argument  her  reafon  (which  was 
lurprizingly  ftrong  for  her  age)  could 
iuggeft,  to  fubdue  and  expel  it.  In 
this  (he  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  me  be- 
gan to  hope,  from  time  and  abfence,  a 
perfect  cure.  She  refolved  therefore 
to  avoid  Tom  Jones  as  much  as  poffi- 
bie;  for  which  purpofe  (he  began  to 
conceive  a  defign  of  vifitingher  aunt, 
to  which  fhe  made  no  doubt  of  obtain- 
ing her  father's  confent. 

But  Fortune,  who  had  other  defigns 
in  her  head,  put  an  immediate  ftop  to 
any  fuch  proceeding,  by  introducing 
an  accident,  which  will  be  related  in 
the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.    XIIL 

A  DREADFUL  ACCIDENT  WHICH 
BEFEI.  SOPHIA.  THE  GALLANT 
BEHAVIOUROF  JONES,  AND  THE 
MORE  DREADFUL  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  THAT  BEHAVIOUR  TO  THE 
YOUNG  LADY;  WITH  A  SHORT 
DIGRESSION  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE 
FEMALE  SEX. 

MR.  Weftern  grew  every  day  fon- 
der and  fonder  of  Sophia,  in- 
fo much  that  his  beloved  clogs 


felves  almoft  gave  place  to  her  in  his 
affections;  but  as  he  could  net  prevail 
on  himfelf  to  abandon  thefe,  he  con- 
trived very  cunningly  to  enjoy  their 
company,  together  with  that  of  hij 
daughter,  by  infilting  on  her  riding  a 
hunting  with  him. 

Sophia,  to  whom  her  father's  word 
was  a  law,  readily  complied  with  his 
defires,  though  fhe  had  not  the  lead 
delight  in  a  (port,  which  was  of  too 
rough  and  mafculine  a  nature  to  fuit 
with  her  dilpofition.  She  had,  how- 
ever, another  motive,  befides  her  obe- 
dience, to  accompany  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  chace;  for  by  her  prefence 
(lie  hoped  in  feme  meai'ure  to  reftraia 
his  impetuofity,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  fo  frequently  expofing  his  neck  to 
the  utmoft  hazard. 


The  ftrongeft  objection  was,  that 
which  would  have  formerly  been  an 
inducement  to  her,  namely,  the  fre- 
quent meeting  with  young  Jones,  whom 
fhe  had  determined  to  avoid;  but  as 
the  end  of  the  hunting  feafon  now  ap- 
proached, fhe  hoped,  by  a  fhort  ab- 
fence with  her  aunt,  to  reafon  herfelf 
entirely  out  of  her  unfortunate  paf- 
fion;  and  had  not  any  doubt  of  being 
able  to  meet  him  in  the  field  the  fub- 
fequent  feafon,  without  the  leaft  dan- 
ger. 

On  the  fecond  day  of  her  hunting, 
as  fhe  was  returning  from  the  chace, 
and  was  arrived  within  a  little  diftance 
from  Mr.  Weftern's  houfe,  her  horfe, 
whofe  mettlefome  fpirit  required  a  bet- 
ter rider,  fell  fuddenly  to  prancing 
and  capering,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
fhe  was  in  the  moft  imminent  peril  of 
falling.  Tom  Jones,  who  was  at  a 
little  diftance  behind,  faw  this,  and 
immediately  galloped  up  to  her  ailift- 
ance.  As  foon  as  he  came  up,  he  im- 
mediately leaped  from  his  own  horfe, 
and  caught  hold  of  hers  by  the  bri- 
dle. The  unruly  beaft  prefently  rear- 
ed himfelf  an  end  on  his  hind-legs, 
and  threw  his  lovely  burden  from  his 
back;  and  Jones  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

She  was  fo  affefled  with  the  fright, 
that  flie  was  not  immediately  able  to 
fatisfy  Jones,  who  was  very  felicitous 
to  know  whether  me  had  received  any 
hurt.  She  foon  after,  however,  re- 
covered her  fpirits,  afTured  him  fhe 
was  fafe,  and  thanked  him  for  the  care 
he  had  taken  of  her,  Jones  anfwered. 


(..'.)».  7«'» 
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c  If  I  have  preferved  you,  Madam,   I 

*  am  fufliciently  repaid;  for  I  promife 
'  you,  I  would  have  1  ecu  red  you  from 

*  the  leatt  harm,  at  the  expence  of  a 

<  much    greater   misfortune  to   myfelf 
'  than  I  havefuffered  on  thisoccafion.' 

*  What  misfortune!'  replied  Sophia, 
eagerly,  '  I  hope  you  have  come  to  no 
«  mifchief?' 

'  Be  not  concerned,  Madam,'  an- 
fwered  Jones;  *  Heaven  be  praifed,  you 
'  have  eicaped  fo  well,  confidering  the 
«  danger  you  was  in!  If  I  have  broke 

*  my  arm,  I  confider  it  as  a  trifle,  in 
4  comparison'  of   what  I  feared   upon 

*  your  account.' 

Sophia  then  Icreamed  out,  t  Broke 
«  your  arm'.  Heaven  forbid!' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have,  Madam/  fays 
Jones;  <  but  I  beg  you  will  futfer  me 
'  firft  to  take  care  of  you.  I  have  a 

<  right-hand   yet  at  your  fervice,   to 
'  help  you  into  the  next  field,  whence 
«  we   have  but  a   very  little  walk  to 
«  your  father's  houfe.' 

Sophia,  feeing  his  left- arm  dangling 
by  his  fide,  while  he  was  ufmg  the 
other  to  lead  her,  no  longer  doubted 
of  the  truth.  She  now  grew  much 
paler,  than  her  fears  for  herfelf  had 
made  -her  before.  All  her  limbs  were 
feized  with  a  trembling,  infomuch  that 
Jones  could  fcarce  fupport  her;  and 
as  her  thoughts  were  in  no  lefs  agita- 
tion, (he  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
Jones  a  look  fo  full  of  tendernefs,  that 
it  almoft  argued  a  ftronger  fenfation 
in  her  mind,  than  even  gratitude  and 
pity  united  can  raife  in  the  gentleft  fe- 
male bofom,  without  the  afliftance  of  a 
third  more  powerful  paflion. 

Mr.  Weftem,  who  was  advanced  at 
fome  diftance  when  this  accident  hap- 
pened, was  now  returned,  as  were  the 
reft  of  the  horfemen.  Sophia  imme- 
diately acquainted  them  with  what  had 
befallen  Jones,  and  begged  them  to 
take  care  of  him.  Upon  which,  Weft- 
em,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  by 
meeting  his  daughter's  horfe  without 
it's  rider,  and  was  now  overjoyed  to 
find  her  unhurt,  cried  out,  '  I  am  glad 
«  it  is  no  worfe;  if  Tom  hath  broken 

*  his  arm,  we  will  get  a  joiner  to  mend 

*  un  again.' 

The  fquire  alighted  from  his  horfe, 
and  proceeded  to  his  houie  on  foot, 


with  his  daughter  and  Jones.  An  im- 
partial fpe&ator,  who  had  met  them 
on  the  way,  would,  on  viewing  their 
fcveral  countenances,  have  concluded 
Sophia' alone  to  have  been  the  objtft  of 
compaflion:  for  as  to  Jones,  he  exult- 
ed in  having  probably  faved  the  life  of 
the  young  lady,  at  the  price  only  of  a 
broken  bone;  and  Mr.  Weitern,  though 
he  was  not  unconcerned  at  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  Jones,  was,  how- 
ever, delighted  in  a  much  higher  degree 
with  the  fortunatetfcape  of  his  daugh- 
ter. 

The  generofity  of  Sophia's  temper 
conftrued  this  behaviour  of  Jones  into 
great  bravery;  and  it  made  a  deep  im- 
preffion  upon  her  heart:  for  certain  it 
is,  that  there  is  no  one  quality  which 
fo  generally  commends  men  to  women 
as  this;  proceeding,  if  we  believe  the 
common  opinion,  from  that  natural  ti- 
midity of  the  fex;  *  Which  is,'  fays 
Mr.  Ofborne,  f  fo  great,  that  a  wo- 
4  man  is  the  moft  cowardly  of  all  the 
'  creatures  God  ever  made.'  A  fen- 
timent  more  remarkable  for  it's  blunt- 
nefs,  than  for  it's  truth.  Ariliotle, 
in  his  Politicks,  doth  them,  I  believe, 
more  juftice,  when  he  f.<ys,  *  The 
'  modeliy  and  fortitude  of  men  differ 
'  from  thoie  virtues  in  women;  for  the 
'  fortitude  which  becomes  a  woman, 

*  would  be  cowardice  in.^a  man;  and 
'  the  modefty  which  becomes   a  man, 

*  would    be    pertnefs    in    a    woman.' 
Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  more  of  truth 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  derive  the 
partiality   which    women    are  inclined 
to  fliew  to  the  brave,  from  this  excefs 
of  their  fear.     Mr.  Bayle  (I  think,  in 
his  article  of  Helen)  imputes  this,  and 
with  greater  probability,  to  their  vio- 
lent love  of  glory:  for  the   truth    of 
which,  we  have  the  authority  of  him, 
who,  of  all   others,    faw  fartheft  into 
human   nature;    and    who    introduces 
the  heroine  of  his  Odylfey,  the  great 
pattern  of  matrimonial  love  and  con- 
ftancy,  affigning  the  glory  of  her  huf- 
band  as  the  only  fource  of  her  affrclion 
towards  him*. 

However  this  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  accident  operated  very  (trongly  on 
Sophia;  and,  indeed,  after  much  en- 
quiry into  the  matter,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  at  this  very  time,  the 


*  The  Englifh  reader  will  not  find  this  in  the  poem:  for  the  fen  timent  is  entirely  left  out 
1o  the  trajiflation, 

M  ^  charming 
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charming  Sophia  made  no  lefs  impref- 
fion  on  the  heart  of  Jones:  to  lay  truth, 
he  had  for  feme  time  become  fenfibleof 
the  irreiiitible  power  of  her  charms. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  SURCEONj  HIS 
OPERATIONS;  AND  A  LONG  DIA- 
LOGUE BETWEEN  SOPHIA  AND 
HER  MAID. 

WHEN  they  arrived  in  Mr. 
Weftern's  hall,  Sophia,  who 
had  tottered  along  with  much  diffi- 
culty, funk  down  in  a  chair:  but,  by 
the  affiitance  of  hartfliorn  and  water, 
flie  was  prevented  from  fainting-  aw;iy, 
and  had  pretty  well  recovered  her  fpi- 
rits,  when  the  furgeon,  who  was  (ent 
for  to  Jones,  appeared.  Mr.  Weittrn, 
\vho  imputed  thefe  fymptoms  in  his 
daughter  to  her  fall,  advifed  her  to  be 
presently  blooded  by  way  of  preven- 
tion. In  this  opinion  he  was  feconded 
by  the  furgeon,  who  gave  fo  many  rea- 
fons  for  bleeding,  and  quoted  fo  many 
cafes  where  perfons  had  mifcarried  for 
want  of  it,  that  the  fquire  became  very 
importunate,  and,  indeed,  infifted  pe- 
remptorily that  his  daughter  mould  be 
blooded. 

Sophia  foon  yielded  to  the  commands 
of  her  father,  though  entirely  contrary 
to  her  own  inclinations:  for  (lie  fu- 
fpecled,  I  believe,  lefs  danger  from  the 
fright,  than  either  the  fquire  or  the 
furgeon.  She  then  ftretched  out  her 
beautiful  arm,  and  the  operator  began 
to  prepare  for  his  work. 

While  the  fervants  were  bufied   in 
providing'materials,  the  furgeon,  who 
imputed  the  backwardnefs  which  had 
appeared  in  Sophia,  to   her  fears,  be- 
gan   to    comfort   her  with   aflurances 
that  there  was  not  the  leaft  clanger; 
for  no   accident,   he   faid,  could  ever 
happen  in  bleeding,  but  from  the  mon- 
Itixus  ignorance  of  pretenders  to  fur- 
gery,  which   he  pretty  plainly  inhnu- 
ated   was  not  at  prefent  to  be  appre- 
hended.    Sophia  declared  me  was  not 
under  the  leaft  apprehenfion;  adding, 
•  If  you  open  an  artery,  I  promife  you 
'  I'll  forgive  you.1 — *  Will  you?'  cries 
Welkin;    *   d— n    me,    if  I  will!    if 
'  he  does  thee  the  leaft  mifchief,  d— n 
'  me,  if  I  don't  ha'  the  heart's  blood 
'  o'un   out!'      The  furgeon  aflented 


to  bleed  her  upon  thefe  conditions,  and 
then  proceeded  to  his  oprrntion$  whirls 
lu-  |>  rformed  with  as  much  dexterity 
as  he  had  promifed,  and  with  as  much 
quicknefs:  for  he  took  but  little 
from  her,  laying,  it  was  much  fafer 
to  bleed  again  and  again,  than  to  take 
away  too  much  at  once. 

Sophn,  when  her  .irm  was  bound 
up,  retired:  for  fhe  w.is  no!  willing 
(nor  was  it,  perhaps,  Itrictly  decent) 
to  be  prefent  at  the  operation  on  Joms. 
Indeed  one  obj  -ftion  which  flu-  h.ul  to 
bleeding,  (rhouoli  flu  did  nut  ir 
w;is  the  delay  which  it  would  ur 
todrdlr ,1; ih«  IT.  km  !.ont..  I'or  Welt- 
ern,  wli«  n  Sophia  was  concerned,  had 
no  coniideratton  but  for  her;  and  as  for 
Jones  hunfelf,  he  '  fat  like  patience  on 

*  a  monument,  Imilin^  af  grief.'     To 
fay  the  truth,  wlu-n  hi:  law  the  blood 
fpiinging  from  the  lovely  arm  of  So- 
phia, he  fcarce  thought  what  had  hap- 
pened to  himfelf. 

The  furgeon  now  ordered  his  patient 
to  be  ftiipped  to  his  ftiirt,  and  then  en- 
tirely baring  the  arm,  he  began  to 
ftretch  and  examine  it,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  tortures  he  put  him  to 
can  fed  Jones  to  makefeveral  wry  facr.- j 
which  the  furgeon  obferving,  greatly 
wondered  at,  crying,  *  What  is  the 

*  matter,  Sir?  I  am  fure  it  is  impcf- 

*  fible  I  fhould  hurt  you.'    And  then, 
holding  forth  the  broken  arm,  he  be- 
gan a  long  and  very  learned  leclure  of 
anatomy,  in  which  fimple  and  double 
fra6hues   were   moft  accurately  confi- 
deredj  and  the  feveral  ways  in  which 
Jones  might  have  broken  his  arm,  were 
difcufled,     with    proper     annotations, 
fliewing  how   many    of    thefe   would 
have  been  better,  and  how  many  woife 
than  the  prefent  cafe. 

Having  at  length  finifhed  his  la- 
boured harangue  with  which  the  au- 
dience, though  it  had  greatly  raifed 
their  attention  and  admiration,  were 
not  edified,  as  they  really  underftood 
not  a  fmgle  fyllable  of  all  he  had  faid, 
he  proceeded  to  bufinefs,  which  he  was 
more  expeditious  in  finiming,  than  he 
had  been  in  beginning. 

Jones  was  then  ordered  into  a  bed, 
which  Mr.  Weftern  compelled  him  to 
accept  at  his  own  houfe,  and  fentence 
of  water- gruel  was  pafled  upon  him. 

Among  the  good  company  which 
had  attended  in  the  hall  during  the 
bone-fetting,  Mrs,  Honour  was  one; 

who 
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\vho  being  fummoned  to  lier  miftrefs 
as  foon  as  it  was  over,  nnd  afked  by 
her  how  the  young  gentleman  did, 
prefentty  launched  into  extravagant 
praifes  on  the-  wagaimity,  as  fhe  called 
it,  of  his  behaviour;  which,  (lie  faid, 
was  fo  charming  in  fo  pretty  a  crea- 
ttire.  She  then  bur  ft  forth  into  much 
warmer  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of 
his  perfoii;  enumerating  many  parti- 
culars, and  ending  wi'th  the  whitenefs 
of"  his  fkin. 

This  difcouife  had  an  effcft  on 
Sophia's  countenance,  which  would 
not  perhaps  have  efcaped  the  cbiciv- 
ance  of  the  fagacious  waiting-woman, 
had  fhe  once  looked  her  miilrefs  in  the 
face,  all  the  time- fhe  was  fpeaking; 
but  as  a  looking  glafs,  which  was  moft 
coiumodioufly  placed  oppoiite  to  her, 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  furveying 
thofe  features,  in  which  of  all  others 
file  took  motf  delight,  fo  fhe  had  not 
once  removed  her  eyes  from  that  ami- 
able objecl  during  her  whole  fpeech. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  fo  entirely  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  fubjecl  on  which  fhe  ex- 
erciied  her  tongue,  and  the  object  be- 
fore her  eyes,  that  fhe  gave  her  mif- 
tiefs  time  to  conquer   her   confufion; 
which  having  done,  fhe  fmiled  on  her 
maid,  and  told  her,  fhe  was  certainly 
in  love  with  this   young  fellow.     *  I 
in  love,  Madam!1  anfwers  fhe;  *  up- 
on my  word,  Ma'am,  I  allure  you, 
Ma'am,  upon   my  foul,  Ma'am,    I 
am  not.' — *  Why  if  you  was,'  cries 
icr  miftrefs,  «  I  fee  no  reafon  that  you 
fhould   be  afhamed  of  it,  for  he  is 
certainly  a  pretty   fellow.' — '  Yes, 
Ma'am/  anfwered  the  other,  «  that 
he  is,    the  moft  handfomeft   man   I 
ever  law  in  my  life.     Yes  to  be  fure, 
that    he  is;   and,    as  your  lady/hip 
fays,  I  don't  know  why  I  fhould  be 
afhamed  of  loving  him,  though  he 
is  my  betters.     To  be  fure,  gentle- 
folks arc-butflefh  and  blood  no  more 
than  us  fervants.    Befides,  as  for  Mr. 
Jones,   thof  Squire  Allworthy  hath 
made  a  gentleman  of  him,  he  was 
not  fo  good  as  myfelf  by  birth:  for 
thof  I  am   a   poor  body,    I  am  an 
honeft  perfon's  child,  and  my  father 
and  my  mother  were  married,  which 


is  more  than  fome   people  can  fry, 
as  high   as    they    hold  their    heads. 
Many  come  up!  I   affure  you,  my 
dirty   cuufm!    thof    his    fkin    be    io 
white — and  to  be  fure,  it  is  the  mo& 
wliiteit  that  ever  was  fcen — I  am  a 
Chnftian  as  well  as  he,  and  nobody 
can  fay   that  I   am    bale  born;    my 
grandfather  was  a  clergyman  *,  and 
\\ouM  have  been  veiy   ^ngry,  I  be- 
licve,  to  have  thought  any  of  his  fa- 
mily    fhould    have   taken    up    witk 
Molly  Seagrim's  dirty  leavings.' 
Peihaps  Sophia  might  have  fufftred 
her  maid  to  run    on   in   this    manner, 
from  wanting  lutficient  fpirits  to  ftop 
her  tongue,  which  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably   conjecture    was    no    very    eafy 
talk:    for,    certainly  there  were  fome 
pafiages  in  her  fpeech,  which  were  far 
from    being    agreeable    to    the    lady. 
However,  tiie  now  checked  the  torrent, 
as  tht;e  feemed  no  end  of  it's  flowing. 

*  I  wonder,'  fays  fhe,  f  at  your  affu- 
4  ranee  in  daring  to   talk  thus  of  one 
'  of  my  father's   friends.     As  to  tire 
'  wench,  I  order  you   never  to  men- 
c  tion   her  name  to   me.     And,    with 
«  regard    to    the    young    gentleman's 

*  birth,    thofe  who    can    fay    nothing 

*  more   to    his   difadvantage,    may  as 

*  well  be  filent  on  that  head,  as  I  de- 
'  fire  you  will  be  for  the  future/ 

1  I  am  forry    I  have  offended  your 

*  ladyfhip,'    anfwered   Mrs.   Honour; 
'  I   am  lure  I  hate  Molly  Seagrim  as 
'  much  as  your  ladyfhip  can ;  and  as  for 

*  abufing  Squire  Jones,  I  can  call  all 
'  the  fervants  in   the  houfe  to  witnefs, 

*  that    whenever  any    talk   hath    been 

*  about  baftards,  I  have  always  taken 

*  his  part:  "  For  which  of  you,"  fays 
'  I  to  the  footmen,  "  would  not  be  a 
"   baftafd,  if  he  could,  to  be  made  a 
•<  gentleman  of  ?   And,"  fays  I,  "  I 
"  am  fure  he  is  a  very  fine  gentleman; 
"  and  he  hath  one  of  the  whiteft  hands 
"  in  the  world;"   for  to  be  fure  fo  he 
«  hath.     «  And,"  fays  I,  "  one  of  the 
"  fweeteft-temperedeft,  beft-naturedeft 
u  men  in  the  world  he  is;  and,"  fays 

*  I,  "  all  the  fervants  and  neighbours 
u  all  round  the   country   loves  him.'* 
'  And,  to  be  fure,  I   could  tell  your 
'  ladyfhip  fomething,  but  that   I  an» 


*  This  is  the  fecond  perfon  of  low  condition  whom  we  have  recorded  in  this  hiftory 
to  have  fprung  from  the  clergy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  fuch  inftances  will,  In  future  ages,  when 
fome  provifion  is  made  for  the  families  of  the  inferior  clergy,  appear  ftranger  than  they 
cai)  be  thought  at  prefentt 

«  afraid 
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1  afraid  it  would  offend  you.'—*  What 
'  could  you  tell  me,  Honour?'  iays 
Sophia.  '  Nay,  Ma'am,  to  be  Cure  he 
'  meant  nothing  by  itj  therefore  I 
•  would  not  have  your  ladyfhip  be 
'  offended.'—*  Pr'ythee  tell  me,'  fays 
Sophia,  *  I  will  know  it  this  inftant.' 
•— *  Why,  Ma'am/  anfwered  Mrs. 
Honour,  *  he  came  into  the  room,  one 
'  day  la  ft  week  when  I  was  at  work, 


'  this    any  more  to  me — nor  to   any 

*  body  elfe — I  will   not  betray  you — I 
'  mean,  I    will   not   be  angry  j    hut    1 

*  am  afraid   of  your   tongue.     Why, 
'  rny  girl,    will    you   give  it  fuel)  li- 
'  berties?' — «  Nay,  Ma'am,' anfwered 
me,    «  to    be   lure,    I    would    fooner 

*  cut  out  my  tongue  than  offend  your 
'  ladyfhip — to   be  lure,  I   fhall    never 
'  mention  a  word  that  your  ladyflu'p 


*  hands  into  it,  that  very  muff  your 
'  ladyfhip  gave  me  but  yefterday. 
<c  La,"  fays  I,  "  Mr.  Jones,  you  will 

(C 


*  and  there  lay  your  ladyfhip's  muff    *  will  not  have  me.' — <  Why,  I  would 
«  on  a  chair,  and  to  be  fure  he  put  his     '  not  have  you  mention  this  any  more/ 

faid  Sophia,  *  for  it  may  come  to  my 
'  father's  ears,  and  he  would  be  angry 
*  with   Mr.    Jones,    though    I    really 
ftretch  my  lady's  muff  and  fpoil  it:''     '  believe,  as  you  fay,  he  meant  nothing. 

*  but  he  ftill  kept  his  hands  in  it,  and     '  I  mould  be  very  angry  with  myfelr 

*  then  he  kifTed  itj  to  be  fure,  I  hardly 

*  ever  faw  fuch  a  kifs  in  my  life  as  he 
'  gave  it.' — '  I   fuppofe    he   did    not 

*  know  it  was  mine,'  replied  Sophia. 
c  Your  ladyfhip   mall  hear,    Ma'am. 

*  He  kiffed   it   again  and  again,  and 

*  faid  it  was  the  prettieft  muff  in  the 

*  world.     "  La,  Sir!"  fays  I,  "  you 
"  have   feen  it  a   hundred  times."— 


very  angry  with  myfdf 

'  if  I  imagined '     <  Nay,  Ma'am,' 

fays  Honour,  «  I  proteit  I  believe  he 
'  meant  nothing.  I  thought  he  talked 
'  as  if  he  was  out  of  his  fenfesj  nay, 
•  he  faid  he  believed  he  was  befide 
'  himfelf  when  he  had  fpoken  the 
<  words.  «'  Aye,  Sir,"  fays  I, "  J  believe 
"  fo  too."—*'  Yes,"  fays  he,  «  Ho- 
nour—" But  I  afk  your  ladyfhip's 


"  Yes,  Mrs.  Honour,"  cried  he,  "  but     '  pardon;  I  could  tear  my  tongue  out 
««  who  can  fee  any  thing  beautiful  in 
«'  the  prefence  of  your  lady  but  her- 
*'  felf!"     Nay,  that's  not  all  neither} 
'  but  I  hope  your  ladyfliip  won't  be 

•  offended,    for  to  be  fure   he  meant 

•  nothing:  one  day  as  your  ladyfhip 

•  was  playing  on  the  harpfichord  to  my 

'  mailer,  Mr.  Jones  was  fitting  in  the     "  of  her,  in  any  other  delight,  but  as 
next  room,  and  methought  he  look-     "  my  goddds;  as  fuch  I  will  always 


*  for  offending  you.' — *  Go  on,'  fays 
Sophia,  '  you  may  mention  anv  thing 
'  you  have  not  told  me  before.' — 
"  Yes,  Honour,"  fays  he,  (this  was 
'  fome  time  afterwards,  when  he  gave 
'  me  the  crown)  tl  I  a:n  neither  fuch  a 
coxcomb  or  fuch  a  villain,  as  to  think 


'  ed    melancholy.       "  La!"    fays    I. 
**  Mr.  Jones,  what's  the  matter?  A 
"  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  fays  I, 
««  Why,  huffy,"  fays  he,  flarting  up 
«  from  a  dream,  "  what  can  I  be  think- 
"  ing  of,  when  that  angel  your  nuf- 
"  trefs  is  playing!"  And  then  fqueez- 
*  ing  me  by  the  hand — "  Oh!  Mrs. 
«£  Honour,"   fays   he,    ««  how  happy 
*•  will   that    man  be!"    and  then   he 
fighed;  upon  my  troth,    his  breath 
is  as  fweet  as  a  nofegayj  but  to  be 
fure  he  meant  no  harm  by  it.     So  I 
hope  your  ladyfhip  will  not  mention 
a  word:    for   he  gave   me  a  crown 
never  to  mention  it,  and    made  me 
fwear  upon  a  book;  but  I  believe, 
indeed,  it  was  not  the  bible.' 
Till  fomething  of  a  more  beautiful 
red  than  vermilion   be   found  out,  I 
ihall  fay  nothing  of   Sophia's  colour 
on    this   occafion.     '  Ho-nour,'    fays 
flie,   «  I— if   you  will   not    mention 


worfliip  and  adore  her  while  I  have 
"  breath."     This  was  all,  Ma'am,  I 
*  will   be  fworn,    to   the   belt   of  my 
4  remembrance:    I   was  in    a   pafTion 
'  with   him   myfelf,    till    I    found    he 
'  meant    no    harm.' — '  Indeed,    Ho- 
'  nour,'  fays   Sophia,  '  I  believe  you 
'  have  a  real  affection  for  me;  I  was 
'  provoked  the  other  day  when  I  gave 
'  you  warning;  but  if  you  have  a  dc- 
'  fire  toftay  with  me,  you  fliall.' — «  To 
'  be   fure,    Ma'am,'    anfwered    Mrs. 
Honour,  *  I  fhal!  never  defire  to   part 
'  with  your  ladyfhip.     To  he 'fure,  I 
'  almoft  cried  my  eyes  out  when  you 
'  gave  me  warning.     It  would  be  very 
'   ungrateful  in  me  to  defire  to  leave 
'  your  Jadyfhipj   becaufe  as    why,    I 
1  mould    never  get   fo  good   a   place 
'  again.     I  air.  fure  I  would  live  and 

*  die  with  your  ladyfhip — for,  as  poor 

*  Jones  faid,  happy  is  the  man          ' 
Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted   a 

convec- 
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converfation  which  had  wrought  fuch 
an  effeft  on  Sophia,  that  (he  was,  per- 
haps, more  obliged  to  her  bleeding  in 
the  morning,  than  flic,  at  the  time, 
had  apprehended  me  fhould  be.  As 
to  the  prefent  fituation  of  her  mind,  I 
ftiall  adhere  to  a  rule  of  Horace,  by  not 


93 

attempting  to  defcribc  it,  from  defpafr 
of  fuccefs.  Moft  of  my  readers  will 
fuggeft  it  eafily  to  themfelves;  and  the 
few  who  cannot,  would  not  under- 
ftand  the  piclure,  or  at  leaft  would 
deny  it  to  be  natural,  if  ever  fo  well 
drawn. 
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BOOK     V. 


CONTAINING  A  PORTION  OF  TIME,   SOMEWHAT  LONGER  THAN 
HALF  A  YEAR. 


\ 


CHAP.     I. 

OF  THE  SERIOUS  IN  WRITING; 
AND  FOR  WHAT  PURPOSE  IT  IS 
INTRODUCED. 

*  ERADVENTURE  there 
P  may  be  no  pans  in  this 
P  $£  prodigious  work  which 
will  give  the  reader  lefs 
pleafure  in  the  perilling, 
than  thofe  which  have 
given  the  author  the  greater!:  pains  in 
compofing.  Among  thefe,  probably, 
may  be  reckoned  thofe  initial  eflays 
•which  tfe  have  prefixed  to  the  hiftori- 
cal  matter  contained  in  every  book; 
and  which  we  have  determined  to  be 
eflenthlly  neceflary  to  this  kind  of 
writing,  of  which  we  have  fet  our- 
felves  at  the  head. 

For  this  our  determination  we  do 
not  hold  ourfelves  ftriftly  bound  to 
aflign  any  reafonj  it  being  abundantly 
Jufficient  that  we  have  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  all 
profai-comi-epick  writing.  Whoever 
demanded  the  reafons  of  that  nice 
unity  of  time  or  place  which  is  now 
eftabhfhed  to  befo  eflentia)  to  dramauck 


poetry?  What  critick  hath  been  ever 
alk<-d,  why  a  play  may  not  contain  two 
days  as  well  as  one?  Or  why  the  au- 
dience (provided  they  travel,  like  elec- 
tors, without  any  expence)  may  not  be 
wafted  fifty  miles,  as  well,  as  five? 
Hath  any  commentator  well  accounted 
for  the  limitation  which  an  ancient 
critick  hath  fet  to  the  drama,  which  he 
will  have  to  contain  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  five  a6ls?  Or  hath  any  one 
living  attempted  to  explain,  what  the 
modern  judges  of  our  theatres  mean 
by  that  word  /o-xu;  by  which  they  have 
happily  fucceeded  in  bamming  all  hu- 
mour from  the  ftage,  and  have  made 
the  theatre  as  dull  as  a  drawing-room? 
Upon  all  thefe  occafions,  the  world 
feems  to  have  embraced  a  maxim  of 
our  law,  viz.  Cuicunque  inarte  fuape- 
rito  credendumefl:  for  it  feems,  per- 
haps, difficult  to  conceive,  that  any  one 
fhould  have  had  enough  of  impudence 
to  lay  down  dogmatical  rules  in  any 
art  or  fcicnce  without  the  leaft  founda- 
tion. In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  are 
apt  to  conclude,  there  are  found  and 
good  reafons  at  the  bottom,  though 
we  are  unfortunately  not  able  to  fee  fo 
far, 

Now, 
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Now,  In  reality,  (he  world  have 
paid  too  great  a  compliment  to  criticks, 
and  have  imagined  them  men  of  much 
greater  profundity  than  they  really 
are.  From  this  complaifance,  the  en- 
ticks  have  been  emboldened  to  alTume 
a  dictatorial  power,  and  fo  far  luc- 
ceeded,  that  they  are  now  become  the 
nutters,  and  have  the  afTurance  to  give 
laws  to  thole  authors,  from  whufe 
precleceflors  they  originally  received 
them. 

The  critick,  rightly  confidered,  is 
no  more  than  ihe  clerk,  whofe  office  is 
to  tranfcribe  the  rules  and  laws  laid 
down  by  thofe  great  judges,  whofe  vaft 
tenleand  genius  have  placed  them  in  the 
light  of  legislators,  in  the  feveral  fci- 
ences  over  which  they  prefided.  This 
office  was  all  which  the  criticks  of  old 
afpired  to,  nor  did  th?y  ever  dare  to 
advance  a  fentence,  without  fup porting 
it  by  the  authority  of  the  judge  from 
whence  it  was  borrowed. 

But  in  procefs  of  time,  and  In  ages 
of  ignorance,  the  clerk  began  to  invade 
the  power  and  afTume  the  dignity  of 
his  matter.  The  laws  of  wilting  were 
no  longer  founded  on  the  practice  of 
the  author,  but  on  the  dictates  of  the 
critick.  The  clerk  became  the  legifla- 
tor,  and  thole  very  peremptorily  gave 
laws,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  at  fir(t 
only  to  tranfcribe  them. 

Hence  aroi'e  an  obvious,  and,  per- 
haps, an  unavoidable  error:  for  thefe 
criticks  being  men  of  (hallow  capaci- 
ties, very  en  lily  miitook  mere  form  for 
fubitance.  They  acled  as  a  judge 
would,  who  mould  adhere  to  the  lifelefs 
letter  of  the  j'aw,  and  reje6l  the  fpirit. 
Little  circumftances,  which  were,  per- 
haps, accidental  in  a  great  author, 
were,  by  thefs  criticks,  confidered  to 
conftitute  his  chief  merit,  and  tranf- 
mitted  as  eflentials  to  be  obfervcd  by 
all  his  fucceflbrs.  To  thefe  encroach- 
ments, time  and  ignorance,  the  two 
great  fupporters  of  impofture,  give 
authority;  and  thus,  many  rules  for 
good  writing  have  been  eftablifhed, 
which  have  not  the  lealt  foundation 
in  truth  or  nature;  and  which  com- 
monly ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  curb  and  reitrain  genius,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  would  have  retrained 
the  dancing-matter,  had  the  many  ex- 
cellent treatifcs  on  that  art  laid  it  down 
as  an  eflcntial  rule,  that  every  man 
icult  dance  in  chains. 


To  avoid,  therefore,  all  imputation 
of  laying  down  a  rule  for  poiterity, 
founded  only  on  the  authority  of  ipfe 
dixit-y  for  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  we 
have  not  the  profotindeft  veneration; 
we  fhall  here  wave  the  privilege  above 
contended  for,  and  proceed  to  lay  be* 
fore  the  reader  the  reafons  which  have 
induced  us  to  interfpede  thefe  feveral 
digreflive  e/Tays,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

And  here  we  fhal!  of  neceflity  be 
led  to  open  a  new  vein  of  knowledge, 
which,  if  it  hath  been  discovered,  ruth 
not,  to  our  remembrance,  been  wrought 
on  by  any  ancient  or  modern  writer. 
This  vein  is  no  other  than  that  of  con- 
trail, which  runs  through  all  the  works 
of  the  creation,  and  may,  probably, 
have  a  large  (hare  in  conflicting  in 
us  the  idea  of  all  beauty,  as  well  na- 
tural as  artificial:  for  what  demon- 
ftrates  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
any  thing,  but  it's  reverfe?  Thus  the 
beauty  of  day,  and  that  of  fummer, 
is  fet  off  by  the  horrors  of  night  and 
winter.  And,  I  believe,  if  it  was 
pcffible  for  a  man  to  have  feen  only 
the  two  former,  he  would  have  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  their  beauty. 

But,  to  avoid  too  ferious  an  air: 
can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  the  fine(t 
woman  in  the  world  would  lofe  all 
benefit  of  her  charms  in  the  eye  of  a 
man  who  had  never  feen  one  of  ano- 
ther caft?  The  ladies  them/elves  feera, 
fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  are  all 
induftrious  to  procure  foils j  nay,  they 
will  become  foils  to  themfelvcs:  for 
I  have  obferved,  (at  Bath  particularly) 
that  they  endeavour  to  appear  as  ugly 
as  pofTible  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
let  off  that  beauty  which  they  intend 
to  fiiew  you  in  the  evening. 

Moft  artifts  have  this  fecret  In  prac- 
tice, though  fome,  perhaps,  have  not 
much  itudied  the  theory.  The  jewel- 
ler knows  that  the  fineft  brilliant  re- 
quires a  foil;  and  the  pairvter,  by  the 
contr.ift  of  his  figures,  often  acquires 
great  applaufe. 

A  great  genius  among  us  will  illuf- 
trate  this  matter  fully.  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, range  him  under  any  general 
head  of  common  artilts,  as  he  hath  a 
title  to  be  placed  among  thole — 

*  Invents  qui  vitam  excol-uere  per  artfz* 

*  Who  by  invented  arts  have  life  improved.' 

N  I  mean 
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I  mean  here  the  inventor  of  that 
rooft  exquifite  entertainment,  called  the 
Englifh  pantomime. 

This  entertainment  confifted  of  two 
parts,  which  the  inventor  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  names  of  the  feriors  and 
the  comic.  The  ferious  exhibited  ;i 
certain  number  of  heathen  gods  and 
heroes,  who  were  certainly  the  worft 
and  dulleft  company  into  which  an 
audience  was  ever  'introduced ;  and 
(which  was  a  fecret  known  to  few) 
vere  actually  intended  lo  to  be,  in  or- 
der to  contraft  the  comic  part  of  the 
entertainment,  and  to  diiplay  the  tricks 
of  harlequin  to  the  better  advantage. 

This  was,  perhaps,  no  very  civil  ufe 
of  fuch  peribnages;  but  the  contri- 
vance was,  neverthelefs,  ingenious 
enough,  and  had  it's  effect.  And 
this  will  now  plainly  appear,  if,  inltead 
of  ferious  and  comic,  we  fupply  the 
•words  duller  and  dullej},  for  the  comic 
was  certainly  duller  than  anjr  thing 
before  mewn  on  the  ftage,  and  could 
only  be  fet  off  by  that  fuperlative  de- 
gree of  dulnefs  which  com  poled  the 
ferious.  So  intolerably  ferious,  in- 
deed, were  thefe  gods  and  heroes, 
that  harlequin  (though  the  Englifh 
gentleman  of  that  name  is  not  at  all 
related  to  the  French  family,  for  he  is 
of  a  much  more  ferious  difpofition) 
was  always  welcome  on  the  itage,  as 
he  relieved  the  audience  from  worfe 
company. 

Judicious  writers  have  always  prac- 
tiled  this  art  of  contraft  with  great 
fuccefa.  I  have  been  furprized  that 
Horace  mould  cavil  at  this  art  in  Ho- 
mer; but  indeed  he  contradicts  himlelf 
in  the  very  next  line. 

*  Indignor  quandoq-ue  bonus  dormitat  Hstneritr, 

*  Vtrum  open  loigo  fat  eft  obrefere fomnumS 

«  I  grievft  if  e'er  great  Homer  chance  to  fleep ; 
4  Yet  ftumbeii  on  long  works  have  right  to 
•  creep.* 

For  we  are  not  here  to  undei  ftand, 
as,  perhaps,  fome  have,  that  an  author 
actually  falls  alleep  while  he  is  writing, 
It  is  true  that  readers  are  too  apt  to  be 
fo  overtaken;  but  if  the  work  was  as 
long  as  any  of  Oldmixon,  the  author 
himlelf  is  too  well  entertained  to  be 
fubject  to  the  leaft  drowfmefs.  He  is, 
as  Mr.  Pope  obferves— 

*  Sleeplefs  biafdf,  to  gir;  h 


To  fay  the  truth,  thefe  foporifick 
parts  are  Ib  many  fcenes  of  ferious  art- 
fully interwoven,  in  order  to  contrail 
and  fet  off  the  reft;  and  this  is  the 
true  meaning  of  a  late  facetious  writer, 
who  told  the  publick,  that  whenever  he 
wns  dull,  they  might  be  a  Mured  there 
was  a  defign  in  it. 

In  this  light,  then,  or  rather  in  thit 
darknds,  I  would  hive  the  reader  to 
confider  thefe  initial  eflays.  And  af- 
ter this  warning,  it  he  (hall  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  can  find  enough  of  feri- 
ous in  other  parts  of  this  hiftbry,  he 
nny  pnfs  over  thefe,  in  which  we  pro- 
fefs  to  be  laboriously  dull,  and  begin 
the  following  books,  at  the  fecond 
chapter. 


CHAP.     II. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  JONES  RECEIVES 
MANYFRIENPLY  VISITS  DURING 
HIS  CONFINEMENT;  WITH  SOME 
FINE  TOUCHES  OF  THE  PASSION 
OF  LOVE,  SCARCE  VISIBLE  TO 
TH1  NAKED  EYE. 

TOM  JONES  had  many  vifitors 
during  his  confinement,  though 
fome,  perhaps,  were  not  very  agree- 
able to  him.  Mr.  Allworthy  faw  him 
almoft  every  day;  but  though  he  piti- 
ed Tom's  fufferings,  and  greatly  ap- 
proved the  gallant  behaviour  which 
had  occafioned  them,  yet  he  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  bring 
him  to  a  ibber  fen  lie  of  his  indifcreet 
conducl ;  and,  that  wholefome  advice 
for  that  purpofe  could  never  be  applied 
at  a  more  proper  feafon  than  at  prefent, 
when  the  mind  was  foftened  by  pain 
and  ficknefs,  and  alarmed  by  danger, 
and  when  it's  attention  was  unembar- 
rafied  with  thofe  turbulent  paflioni 
which  engage  us  in  thepurfuitof  plea- 
fure. 

At  all  feafons,  therefore,  when  the 
good  man  was  alone  with  the  youth, 
elpecially  when  the  latter  was  totally 
at  eafe,  he  took  occafion  to  mind  him 
of  his  former  mi  (carriages,  but  in  the 
mildeft  and  tendciett  manner,  and  on- 
ly in  order  to  introduce  the  caution 
which  he  prefcribed  for  his  future  be- 
haviour; on  which  alone,  he  af- 
fured  him,  would  depend  h; 
felicity,  and  the  kindnds  which  lie 
might  yet  prgmife  himlelf  to  receive 
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Jrt  the  hands  of  his  father  by  adop- 
tion, unlefs  he  mould  hereafter  forfeit 
his  good  opinion;  for  as  to  what  had 
paffed,  he  laid,  it  fliould  be  all  for- 
given and  forgotten.  He,  therefore, 
advifed  him  to  make  a  good  ufe  of 
this  accident,  that  fo  in  the  end  it 
might  prove  a  viiitation  for  his  own 
good. 

Thwackum  was  likewife  pretty  afli- 
duous  in  his  vifirs;  and  he,  too,  confi- 
deied    a   lick-bed  to   be  a  convenient 
fcene  for  lectures.     His  ftile,  however, 
was  morefevere  than  Mr.  Allworthy's: 
he  told  his  pupil,   that    he    ought    to 
look  on  his  broken  limb  as  a  judg- 
ment   from  Heaven   on  his  iinsj  that 
it  would  become  him  to  be  daily  on 
his    knees,   pouring  forth    thankigiv- 
ings  that  he  had   broken  his  arm  on- 
ly,   and  not  his  neckj    which  latter, 
he   fai«i,    was  very  probably  referred 
for    fome   future  occaiion,    and    that, 
perhaps,    not   very    remote.      For  his 
part,    he    faid,    he   had    often    won- 
dered  fome    judgment  had    not  over- 
taken   him  before}    but    it    might  be 
perceived    by    this,    that   divine    pu- 
nimments,    though   flow,    are   always 
fure.     Hence  likewife  he  advifed  him 
to  forefee,  with   equal   certainty,    the 
greater  evils    which  were  yet  behind, 
and  which    were   as    fure  as  this    of 
overtaking  him  in   his  ftate  of  repro- 
bacy.      *  Thefe  are,'  faid  he,    *  to  be 
averted  only  by  fuch  a  thorough  and 
fincere  repentance  as  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pe6led    or    hoped   for    from  one  fo 
abandoned  in  his  youth,  and  whole 
mind,    I  am  afraid,   is  totally  cor- 
rupted.    It  is  my  duty,  however,  to 
exhort  you  to  this  repentance,  though 
I    too    well    know    all   exhortations 
will  be  vain  and  fruitlefs.     Bu t /('£;- 
ravi  ammam  meam-,    I  can  accufe 
my  own   confcience  of  no  neglect  5 
though  it  is,  at  the  lame  time,  with 
the  utmoft  concern,  I  fee  you  travel- 
ling on   to    certain   mifery   in    this 
wi  :1   ,  and  to  as  certain  damnation 
in  the  next.'' 

Square  talked  in  a  very  different 
ftrain:  he  faid,  fuch  accidents  as  a 
broken  bone  were  below  the  confi- 
deration  of  a  wife  man;  that  it  was 
abundantly  fufEcient  to  reconcile  the 
mind  to  any  of  thefe  mifchances,  to 
reflea  that  they  are  liable  to  befal 
the  wifeft  of  mankind,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly for  the  goed  of  the  whole. 


He  laid  it  was  a  mere  abufe  of  words* 
to  call  'thole  things  evils  in  which 
there  was  no  moral  unfitnefs:  that 
pain,  which  was  the  worlt  conie- 
quence  of  fuch  accidents,  was  the 
molt  contemptible  thing  in  the  worldj 
with  more  of  the  like  fentences,  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Tully's  Tufculan  Qiueitions,  and  from 
the  great  Lord  Shaftefbury.  In  pro- 
nouncing thefe,  he  was  one  clay  fo 
eager,  that  he  unfortunately  bit  his 
tongue 5  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
not  only  put  an  end  to  his  difcourfe, 
but  created  much  emotion  in  him,  and 
caufed  him  to  mutter  an  oath  or  two: 
but  what  was  worft  of  all,  this  acci- 
dent gave  Thwackum,  who  was  pre- 
fent,  and  who  held  all  fuch  doclrine 
to  be  heathenifh  and  atheiltical,  an  op- 
portunity to  clap  a  judgment  on  his 
back.  Now  this  was  done  with  fo  ma- 
licious a  fneer,  that  it  totally  unhing- 
ed (if  I  may  fo  fay)  the  temper  of 
the  philofopher,  which  the  bite  of  his 
tongue  had  fomewhat  ruffled j  and  as 
he  was  difabied  from  venting  his  wrath 
at  his  lips,  he  had  poflibly  found  a 
more  violent  method  of  revenging 
himfelf,  had  not  the  furgeon,  who  was 
then  luckily  in  the  room,  contrary  t«j 
his  own  intereft,  interpofed,  and  pre- 
ferved  ths  peace. 

Mr.  Blifil  vifited  his  friend  Jones 
but  feldom,  and  never  alone.  This 
worthy  young  man,  however,  profef- 
fed  much  regard  for  him,  and  as  great 
concern  at  his  misfortune}  but  cau- 
tioufly  avoided  any  intimacy,  left,  as 
he  frequently  hinted,  it  might  conta- 
minate the  fobriety  of  his  own  charac- 
ter: for  which  purpofe  he  had  con- 
ftantly  in  his  mouth  that  proverb  in 
which  Solomon  fpeaks  againlt  evil  com- 
munication. Not  that  he  was  fo  bitter 
as  Thwackumj  for  he  always  expref- 
fed  fome  hopes  of  Tom's  reformation  j 
which,  he  laid,  the  unparalleled  good- 
nefs  (hewn  by  his  uncle  on  this  oc- 
caiion, muft  certainly  effecl,  in  one  not 
abfolutely  abandoned}  but  concluded, 
'  If  Mr.  Jones  ever  offends  hereafter, 
1  I  mall  not  be  able  to  fay  a  fyllable  in 
'  his  favour.* 

As  to  Squire  Weftern,  he  was  fel- 
dom out  of  the  fick  room,  unlefs 
when  he  was  engaged  either  in  the 
field,  or  over  his  bottle.  Nay,  he 
would  ibmetimes  retire  hither  to  take 
his  beer,  and  it  was  not  without  dif- 
N  i  ficulty 
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fruity  that  he  was  prevented  from 
forcing  Jones  to  take  his  beer  too:  for 
no  quack  ever  held  his  noftrnm  to  be 
a  more  general  panacea,  than  he  did 
this;  which,  he  faid,  had  more  vir- 
tues in  it  than  was  in  all  the  phyfick  in 
an  apothecary's  Ihup.  He  was,  how- 
ever, by  much  entreaty,  prevailed  on 
to  forbear  the  application  of  this  nie- 
tiicine;  but  from  ferenading  his  patient 
every  hunting-morning  with  the  horn 
under  his  window,  it  was  impoflible 
to  withold  him;  nor  did  he  ever  lay 
afide  that  halloo,  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  all  companies,  when  he  vifited 
Jones,  without  any  rrgard  to  the  fick 
peribn's  being  at  that  time  either  awake 
or  a  deep. 

This  boillerous  behaviour,  as  it 
meant  no  harm,  fo  hnppily  it  effected 
ucne,  and  was  abundantly  compen- 
fated  to  Jones,  as  ibon  as  he  was  able 
tc  fit  tip,  by  the  company  of  Sophia, 
whom  the  fquire  then  brought  to  viflt 
him;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  long  before 
Jones  was  able  to  attend  her  to  the 
harpfichord,  where  (he  would  kindly 
condefcend,  for  hours  together,  to 
charm  him  with  the  mod  delicious  mu- 
fick,  unlefs  when  the  fquire  thought 
proper  t«  interrupt  her,  by  infifting  on 
Old  Sir  Simon,  or  fome  other  of  his 
favourite  pieces. 

Notwithitanding  the  niceft  guard 
which  Sophia  endeavoured  tofet  on  her 
behaviour,  (he  could  not  avoid  letting 
fome  appearances  now  and  then  flip 
forth:  for  love  may  again  be  likened 
to  a  difeafe  in  this,  that  when  it  is  de- 
nied a  vent  in  one  part,  it  will  certainly 
break  out  in  another.  What  her  lips 
therefore  concealed,  her  eyes,  her 
blumes,  and  many  little  involuntary 
aftions,  betrayed.  ' 

One  day,  when  Sophia  was  playing 
on  the  harpfichord,  and  Jones  was  at- 
tending, the  fquire  came  into  the  room, 
crying,  «  There,  Tom,  I  have  had  a 

*  battle  for  thee  below  ftairs  with  thick 

*  parfon  Thwackum.      He  hath  been 

*  telling  Allworthy,    before  my  face, 

*  that  the  broken  bone  was  a  judgment 

*  upon  thee.      «'  D — n    it,"    lays    I, 
«   how  can  that  be?  Did  not  he  come 
"  by  it  in  defence  of  a  young  woman? 
*'  A  judgment,  indeed!     Pox,    if  he 
"  never  doth  any  thing  worfe,  he  will 
«'  go  to  Heaven   (boner  than  all    the 
*'  parfon s  in  the  country.      He   hath 
«*  more  reafon  to  glory  in  it,  than  to 


"  be  afliame!  of  it."— f  1Y 
fays  Join-s,   *   I  have  no  reafon  f 
«  thetj  but  if  it  prefervcd  Mils  We(t- 
'  em,   I  (hall  always  think  it  tho  hap- 
'  pit.lt  accident  of  my  lift-.' — «  And  to 
'  gu,'  f.iid  the  fquire,  '  to  zet  Allwor- 
'  thy    ag-iinlt  thee   vor   it.     D — n  un, 

*  if  the  parfon  had  unt   had   his  petti- 
'  .cuoats  on,  I  fhould  ha  lent  un  ,, 

'  for  I  love  thee  dearly,  my  boy,  and 
4  d — n  me  if  there  is  any  thing  in  my 
'  power  which  I  won't  do  for 
'  Sha't  take  thy  choice  of  all  the  hoifes 
'  in  my  (table  to-moi  row  morniner. 
c  except  only  the  Chevalier  and  Mifs 

*  Slouch.'       Jones   thanked   him;   but 
declined  accepting  the  offer.      '  Nay,' 
added  the  (quire,   '  fha't  ha  the  (oriel 

*  mare  that  Sophy  rode.     Shecoft  me 
'  fifty    guineas,  and    comes  fix  years 
«  old  this  grafs.'— «  If  fli»  had  coft  me 
c  a  thouiand,'  cries  Jones  p  iflionately, 
'  I  would  have  given  her  to  the  dogs.* 
— '  Pooti!  pooh!'    anfwered  Weltern, 
«   What,  becaufe   me   broke   thy  arm? 

*  Shouldll forget  and  forgive.  Ithought 
'  had  It  been  more  a  man  than  to  bear 

*  malice    againft    a    dumb    creature.1 
Here  Sophia  inteipofed,    and    put   an 
end   to   the  converfation,    by   defiling 
her  father's  leave  to  play  to  him;  a  re- 
o'jeft  which  he  never  refuied. 

The  countenance  of  Sophia  had  un- 
dergone more  than  one  change  during 
the  foregoing  (peeches,  and  probably 
(lie  imputed  the  pafllonate  refentment 
which  Jones  had  expre(Ted  againlt  the 
mare,  to  a  different  motive  from  that 
from  which  her  father  had  derived  it. 
Her  fpirits  were  at  this  time  in  a  vifible 
flutter;  and  (he  played  fo  intolerably  ill, 
that  had  not  Weftern  foon  fallen  afleep, 
he  muft  have  remarked  it.  Jones,  how- 
ever, who  was  fufficiently  awake,  and 
was  not  without  an  ear,  any  more  than 
without  eyes,  made  fome  obfervations  j 
which  being  joined  to  all  which  the 
reader  may  remember  to  have  pa(Ted 
formerly,  gave  him  pretty  ftrong  a('- 
furances,  when  he  came  to  reflect  on 
the  whole,  that  all  was  not  well  in  the 
tender  bofom  of  Sophia.  An  opinion 
which  many  young  gentlemen  will,  I 
doubt  not,  extremely  wonder  at  his 
not  having  been  well  confirmed  in  long 
ago.  To  confcfs  the  truth,  he  hail 
rather  too  much  diffidence  in  himfelf, 
and  was  not  forward  enough  in  feeing 
the  advances  of  a  young  lady;  a  mif- 
fortunc  which  can  only  be  cured  by 

that 
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thit  early  town-education,  which  is  at 
prefent  Ib  generally  in  fafhion. 

When  thefe  thoughts  had  fully  taken 
pofixflion  of  Jones,  they  occafioned  a 
perturbation  in  his  mind,  which,  in 
a  constitution  Jefs  pure  and  firm  than 
his,  might  have  been,  at  fuch  a  feafon, 
attended  witli  very  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  He  was  truly  fenfible  of  the 
f.reat  worth  of  Sophia.  He  extremely 
liked  her  perfon,  no.  lefs  admired  her 
accomplishments,  and  tenderly  loved 
her  goodneis.  In  reality,  as  he  had 
never  once  entertained  any  thought  of 
pofleffing  her,  nor  had  ever  given  the 
Jeaft  voluntary  indulgence  to  his  in- 
clinations, he  had  a  much  ftronger 
paliion  for  her  than  he  himfblf  was  ac- 
quainted with.  His  heart  now  brought 
forth  the  full  fecret,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  ailured  him  the  adorable  object 
returned  his  affection. 


CHAP.     III. 

WHICH  ALL  WHO  HAVE  NO  HEART 
WILL  THINK  TO  CONTAIN  MUCH 
ADO  ABO-UT  NOTHING. 

fTHHE  reader  will  perhaps  imagine 
X.  the  fenfations  which  now  arof'e 
in  Jones  to  have  been  fo  fweet  and  de- 
licious, that  they  would  rather  tend  to 
produce  a  chearful  ferenity  in  the  mind, 
than  any  of  thofe  dangerous  effects 
which  we  have  mentioned;  hut,  in 
fail,  fenfations  of  this  kind,  however 
delicious,  are,  at  their  firft  recognition, 
of  a  very  tumultuous  nature,  and  have 
very  little  of  the  opiate  in  them.  They 
were,  moreover,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
embittered  with  certain  circumftances, 
which  being  mixed  with  fweeter  in- 
gredients, tended  altogetner  to  com- 
pofe  a  draught  that  might  be  termed 
bitter -puoeet\  than  which,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  difagreeable  to  the  palate, 
fo  nothing,  in  the  metaphorical  fenfe, 
'can  be  fo  injurious  to  the  mind. 

For,  firft,  though  he  had  fufficient 
foundation  to  flatter  himfelf  on  what 
he  had  obferved  in  Sophia,  he  was  not 
yet  free  from  doubt  of  mifconltruing 
companion,  or,  at  beft,  efteem,  into 
a  warmer  regard.  He  was  far  from  a 
fanguine  afTurance  that  Sophia  had  any 
fuch  affection  towards  him,  as  might 
promife  his  inclinations  that  harveft, 
which,  if  they  were  encouraged  and 
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nurfed,  they  would  finally  grow  up  to 
require.  Belides,  if  he  could  hope  to 
find  no  bar  to  his  happinefs  from  the 
daughter,  he  thought  himlHf  certain 
of  meeting  an  effectual  bar  in  the  fa- 
ther; who,  though  lie  was  a  country 
fquire  in  his  diveffions,  was  perfectly 
a  man  of  the  world  in  whatever  re- 
garded his  fortune;  had  the  moft  vio- 
lent affection  for  his  only  daughters 
and  had  often  figniried,  in  his  cups, 
the  pleafure  he  propofed  in  feeing  her 
mat  lied  to  one  of  the  richeft  men  in 
the  county.  Jones  was  not  fo  vain  and 
fenfelefs  a  coxcomb  as  to  expect,  from 
any  jegard  which  Weftern  had  -pro- 
fefTed  for  him,  that  he  would  ever  be 
induced  to  lay  afide  thefe  views  of  ad- 
vancing his  daughter.  He  well  knew, 
that  fortune  is  generally  the  principal, 
if  not  the  fole  confederation,  which 
operates  on  the  belt  of  parents  in  thefe 
matters:  for  f  riendfhip  makes  us  warm- 
ly efpoufe  the  intereft  of  others,  but  is 
very  cold  to  the  gratification  of  their 
paifions.  Indeed,  to  feel  the  happineis 
which  may  rel'ult  from  this,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  we  fl-iould  pofTefs  the  pafiion 
ourfe'ives.  As  he  had  therefore  «o 
hopts  of  obtaining  her  father's  content, 
fo  he  thought  to  endeavour  to  fucceed 
without  it,  and  by  fuch  means  to  fru- 
ftrate  the  great  point  of  Mr.Weftern's 
life,  was  to  make  a  very  ill  ufe  of  his 
hofpitality,  and  a  very  ungrateful  re- 
turn to  the  many  little  favours  received 
(however  roughly)  at  his  hands.  If 
he  faw  fuch  a  confequence  with  horror 
and  difdain,  how  much  more  was  he 
fhocked  with  what  regarded  Mr.  All- 
worthy!  to  whom,  as  he  had  more  than 
filial  obligations,  fo  had  he  for  him 
more  than  filial  piety.  He  knew  the 
nature  of  that  good  man  to  be  fo  averfe 
to  any  bafenefs  or  treachery,  that  the 
leaft  attempt  of  fuch  a  kind  would 
make  the  guilty  perfon  for  ever  odious 
to  his  eyes,  and  the  name  of  that  per- 
fon a  deteftab'e  found  in  his  ears.  The 
appearance  of  fuch  unfunv.ouTUable 
difficulties  was  fufficient  to  have  hi - 
fpired  him  with  defpair,  however  ardent 
his  wifh.es  had  bern$  but  even  thefe 
were  controlled  by  companion  for  ano- 
ther woman.  The  idea  of  lovely  Molly 
now  intruded  itielf  before  him.  He 
had  fworn  eternal  conltancy  in  her 
arms,  and  fhe  had  as  often  vowed  never 
to  outlive  Ins  deferring  her.  He  now  faw 
her  in  all  the  molt  ihocking  poilures 

of 
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of  death;  nay,  he  confidered  all  the 
miferies  of  proftitution  to  which  me 
•would  be  liable,  and  of  which  he  would 
be  doubly  the  occafion;  firft  by  feduc- 
ing,  and  then  by  deferring  her:  for  he 
well  knew  the  hatred  which  all  her 
neighbours,  and  even  her  own  filters, 
bore  her,  and  how  ready  they  would 
all  be  to  tear  her  to  pieces.  Indeed, 
he  had  expofed  her  to  more  envy  than 
ftame.  or  rather  to  the  latter  by  means 
of  the  former:  for  many  women  abuicd 
her  for  being  a  whore,  while  they  en- 
vied her  her  lover  and  her  finery,  and 
would  have  been  themfelves  glad  to 
have  purchafed  thefe  at  the  fame  rate. 
The  ruin,  therefore,  of  the  poor  girl 
muft,  he  forefaw,  unavoidably  attend 
his  deferting  her;  and  this  thought 
fiung  him  to  the  foul.  Poverty  and 
dittrefs  feemed  to  him  to  give  none  a 
right  of  aggravating  thofo  misfortunes. 
The  meanneis  of  her  condition  did  not 
reprefent  her  mifery  as  of  little  confe- 
quence  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  it  appear 
to  juftify,  or  even  to  palliate,  his  guilt, 
in  bringing  that  mifery  upon  her.  But 
why  do  I  mention  juftification?  His 
own  heart  would  not  fuffer  him  to  de- 
ftroy  a  human  creature,  who  he  thought 
loved  him,  and  had  to  that  love  facri- 
ficed  her  innocence.  His  own  good 
heart  pleaded  her  caufe,  not  as  a  cold 
venal  advocate,  but  as  one  interefted  in 
the  event,  and  which  muft  itfelf  deep- 
ly (hare  in  all  the  agonies  it's  owner 
brought  on  another. 

When  this  cunning  advocate  had 
fufficiently  raifed  the  pity  of  Jones,  by 
painting  poor  Molly  in  all  the  circum- 
itances  of  wretchednefsj  it  artfully 
called  in  the  afliftance  of  another  paf- 
fion,  and  reprefented  the  girl  in  all  the 
amiable  colours  of  youth,  health,  and 
beauty  j  as  one  greatly  the  objeft  of 
defire,  and  much  the  more  fo,  at  leaft 
to  a  good  mind,  from  being,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  objeft  of  companion. 

Amidft  thefe  thoughts,  poor  Jones 
pafled  a  long  fleeplefs  night;  and  in 
the  morning  the  refult  of  the  whole 
was  to  abide  by  Molly,  and  to  think 
no  more  of  Sophia. 

In  this  virtuous  refolution  he  conti- 
nued all  the  next  day  till  the  evening, 
cberifiiing  the  idea  of  Molly,  and  driv- 
ing Sophia  from  his  thoughts;  but  in 
the  fatal  evening  a  very  trifling  acci- 
dent fet  all  his  paflions  again  on  float, 
and  worked  fo  total  a  change  io  his 


mind,  that  we  think  it  decent  to  com* 
niunicate  it  in  a  ficfli  chapter. 

CHAP.     IV. 

A  LITTLE   CHAPTER,   IN    WHICH  18 
CONTAINED  A  LITTLE  INCIDENT. 


AMONG  other  vifitants  who  paid 
their  compliments  to  the  young 
gentleman  in  his  confinement,  Mrs. 
Honour  was  one.  The  reader,  p"i 
when  he  reflect  on  fome  expreifiona 
which  have  formerly  dropped  from 
her,  may  conceive  that  me  hrrfelf  had 
a  very  particular  affeflion  foi  Mr.  Jones; 
but,  in  reality,  it  was  r.o  fuch  thing. 
Tom  was  a  handfome  young  fellow, 
and  for  that  fpecies  of  men  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour had  fome  regard;  but  this  was 
perfectly  indiicrimmate-:  for  having 
been  croffed  in  the  love  which  me  bore 
a  certain  nobleman's  footman,  who  had 
bafely  deferted  her  after  a  promife  of 
marriage,  (he  had  fo  fecurely  kept  to- 
gether the  broken  remains  of  her  heart, 
that  no  man  had  ever  fmce  been  able 
to  poflfefs  himfelf  of  any  fingle  frag- 
ment. She  viewed  all  handfome  men 
with  that  equal  regard  and  benevolence 
which  a  fober  and  virtuous  mind  bears 
to  all  the  good.  She  might,  indeed, 
be  called  a  lover  of  men,  as  Socrates 
was  a  lover  of  mankind  j  preferred  one 
to  another  for  corporeal,  as  he  for  men- 
tal qualifications;  but  never  carrying 
this  preference  fo  far  as  to  caufe  any 
perturbation  in  the  philofuphical  fere- 
nity  of  her  temper. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Jones  had  had 
that  conflict  with  himfelf,  which 
we  have  feen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
Mrs.  Honour  came  into  his  room,  and 
finding  him  alone,  began  in  the  fol- 
lovvir  j  manner:  '  La,  Sir,  where  do 
you  think  I  have  been?  I  warrants 
you,  you  would  not  guefs  in  fifty 
years;  but  if  you  did  guefs,  to  bo 
fure,  I  muft  not  tell  you  neither.'—- 
Nay,  if  it  be  fomething  which  you 
muft  not  tell  me,'  fays  Jones,  '  I 
mail  have  the  curiofity  to  enquire, 
and  I  know  you  will  not  be  fo  bar- 
barous as  to  refuil  me.' — «  I  don't 
know/  cries  me,  •  why  I  mould  re- 
fufe  you,  neither,  for  that  matterj 
for  to  be  fure  you  won't  mention  it 
any  more.  And  for  that  matter,  if 
you  knew  where  I  had  been,  unlefa 

«  you 
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«  you  knew  what  I  had  been  about,  it 
«  would    not  fignify   much.     Nay,   I 

*  don't  fee  why  it  fliould  be  kept  a  fe- 
'  cret,  for  my  part;  for  to  be  fure  (he 
'  is  the  beftlady  in  the  world.'    Upon 
this,    Jones  began. to  beg  earneftly  to 
be  let  into  this  fecret,  and  faithfully 
promifed  not  to  divulge  it.     She  then 
proceeded    thus:     «  Why,    you    muft 

*  know,  Sir,  my  young  lady  lent  me 

*  to  enquire  after  Molly  Seagrim,  and 
'  to  fee  whether  the  wench  wanted  any 
'  thing:  to  be  fure,  I  did  not  care  to 
«  go,  methinks;  but  fervants  muft  do 

*  what  they  are  ordered.— How  could 
<  you    undervalue    yourfelf   fo,    Mr. 
'  Jones?— So  my  lady  bid  me  go,  and 

*  carry    her    feme     linen,    and    other 
'  things.— She  is  too  good.     If  fnch 
'  forward  fluts  were  fent  to  Bridewell, 
'  it  would  be  better  for  them.     I  told 

*  my  lady,  fays  I,    "  Madam,    your 
"  la'ftiip  is  encouraging  idlenefs " 

*  And  was  my  Sophia  fo  good?'  fays 
Jones.     «  My  Sophia!    I  aflure  youj 

*  marry  come  up!'   anfwered  Honour. 
'  And  yet  if  you  knew  all — Indeed, 
'  if  I  was  as  Mr.  Jones,  I  mould  look 
'  a  little  higher  than  fuch  trumpery  as 
«  Molly  Seagrim.' — «  What  do   you 
'  mean  by  thefe  words,'  replied  Jones, 
"  If  I  knew  all?"— «  I  mean  what  I 
'  mean,'  fays  Honour.     *  Don't  you 
'  remember  putting  your  hands  in  my 
'  lady's  muff  once? — I  vow   I   could 
'  almoft  find  in  my  heart  to  tell,  if  I 
'  was  certain  my  lady   would    never 

*  come  to  the   hearing  on't.'     Jones 
then  made  feveral  folemnproteftations; 
and  Honour  proceeded.     l  Then,  to 

*  be  fure,  my  lady  gave  me  that  muflfj 
'  and  afterwards,   upon  hearing  what 
'  you    had   done——'      '  Then    you 
4  told  her   what  I  had  done!7   inter- 
rupted Jones.     *  If  I  did,  Sir,'  an- 
fwered (he,  '  you  need  not  be  angry 
'  with  me.     Many's  the   man  would 

*  have  given  his  head   to  have  had  my 
'  lady  told,  if  they  had  known — for, 

*  to  be   fure,  the  biggeft  lord   in  the 
'  land  might  be  proud— but  I    pro- 

*  left,  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell 

*  you.*     Jones  fell  to  entreaties,  and 
foon  prevailed  on  her  to  go  on  thus: 

*  You  mutt  know,  then,  Sir,  that  my 
'  lady  had  given  this  muff  to  mej  but 
'  about  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  told 

*  her  the  ftory,  (he  quarrels  with  her 
'  new  muff — and  to  be  fure  it  is  the 

*  prettieft  that  ever  was  feen— .«  Ho- 


"  nour,"  fays  me,  "  this  is  an  odi- 
"  ous   muff;  it  is  too  big  for  me,   I 
<(  can't  wear  it:  till  lean  get  another, 
"  you  muft  let  me  have  my  old   one 
"  again,  and  you  may   have  this   in 
"  the  room  on'tf — forme's  a  good 
lady,  and  fcorns  to  give  a  thing  and 
take  a  thing,    I  promife   you  that. 
So  to  be  fure  I  fetched  it  her  back 
again,  and  I  believe  (he  hath  worn 
it  upon  her  arm  almoft  ever  fincej 
and  I  warrants  hath  given  it  many  a 
kifs  when  nobody  hath  feen  her/ 
Here    the  converfation    was    inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Weftern  himfelf,   who 
came  to  fummon  Jones  to  the  harpfi- 
chord;  whither  the  poor  young  fellow 
went   all    pale  and  trembling.     This 
Weftern  obferved,  but  on  feeing  Mrs. 
Honour,  imputed  it  to  a  wrong  caultj 
and  having  given  Jones  a  hearty  curfe, 
between  jeft  and  earneft,   he  bid  him 
beat   abroad,    and  not   poach  up  the 
game  in  his  warren. 

Sophia  looked  this  evening  with 
more  than  ufuai  beauty;  and  we  may 
believe  it  was  no  fmall  addition  to  her 
chrrms,  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Jones,  that 
(he  now  happened  to  have  on  her  right 
arm  this  very  muff. 

She  was  playing  one  of  her  father's 
favourite  tunes,  and  he  was  leaning  on 
her  chair,  when  the  muff  fell  over  her 
fingers,  and  put  her  out.  This  fo 
difconcerted  the  fquire,  that  he  fnatch- 
ed  the  muff  from  her,  and  with  a  hearty 
curfe  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Sophia 
inftantly  ftarted  up,  and  with  the  ut- 
moft  eagernefs  recovered  it  from  the 
flames. 

Though  this  incident  will  probably 
appear  of  little  confequence  to  many 
of  our  readers;  yet,  trifling  as  it  was, 
it  had  fo  violent  an  effect  on  poor  Jones, 
that  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  it. 
In  reality,  there  are  many  little  cir- 
cumftances  too  often  omitted  by  inju- 
dicious hiftorians,  from  which  event* 
of  the  utmoft  importance  arife.  The 
world  may  indeed  be  confidered  as  a 
vaft  machine,  in  which  *he  great  wheels 
are  originally  fet  in  motion  by  thoie 
which  are  very  minute,  and  almoll 
imperceptible  to  any  but  the  firongelt 
eyes. 

Thus,  not  all  the  charms  of  the  in- 
comparable Sophia}  not  all  the  dazzling 
brightnefs,  and  languishing  foftneiis 
of  her  eyesj  the  harmony  of  her  voice, 
and  of  Uer  perfonj  not  all  her  wit, 

good- 
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good  -humour,  greatnefs  of  mind,  or 
iweetnefs  of  difpofition,  had  been  able 
fo  abfohitely  to  conquer  and  enflave 
the  heart  of  poor  Jones,  as  this  little 
incident  of  the  muff.  Thus  the  poet 
fweetly  lings  of  Troy  — 


•  Captiqttc  dolls  laclryrrtfqtit 

'  iQrics  rtcque  Tyduiet,  ncc  taiijj'<fus  y/ 

*  ACH  anni  domutre  dccemt  ntn  ni'illc  cannae.* 

4  What  Diomede,  or  Thetis'  greater  Ton, 

•  A  thoufand  /hips,  nor  ten  years  fiege  had 

*  done, 

*  Falfe  tears,  and  fawning  words,  the  city 

'  won.*  DRYDEN. 

The  citadel  of  Jones  w?s  now  taken 
t>y  furprize.  All  thole  confiderations 
of  honour  and  prudence,  which  our 
hero  had  lately  with  fo  much  military 
wifdom  placed  as  guards  over  the  ave- 
nues of  his  heart,  ran  away  from  their 
ports,  and  the  god  of  love  marched  in 
in  triumph. 


CHAP.     V. 

A  VERY  LONG  CHAPTER,  CON- 
TAINING A  VERY  GREAT  INCI- 
DENT. 

BUT  though  this  victorious  deity 
eafily  expelled  his  avowed  ene- 
mies from  the  heart  of  Jones,  he  found 
it  more  difficult  to  fupplant  the  gan  i- 
fon  which  he  himfelf  had  placed  there. 
To  lay  afide  all  allegory,  the  concern 
for  what  muft  become  of  poor  Molly, 
greatly  difturbed  and  perplexed  the 
mind  of  this  worthy  youth.  The  fu- 
perior  merit  of  Sophia  totally  eclipfed, 
or  rather  extinguifhed,  all  the  beauties 
of  the  poor  girl;  but  compaffion,  in- 
ftead  of  contempt,  fucceeded  to  love. 
He  was  convinced  the  girl  had  placed 
all  her  affections,  and  all  her  profpecT: 
of  future  happinefs,  in  him  only.  For 
this  he  had,  he  knew,  given  fufficient 
occafion,  by  the  utmolt  profufion  of 
tendernefs  towards  her;  a  tendernefs 
which  he  had  taken  every  means  to 
perfuade  her  he  would  always  main- 
tain. She,  on  her  fide,  had  allured 
him  of  her  firm  belief  in  his  promife; 
and  had  with  the  moft  folemn  vows  de- 
clared, that  on  his  fulfilling  or  break- 
ing thefe  promifes,  it  depended,  whe- 
ther (he  mould  be  the  happielt  or  the 
moft  miserable  of  womankind.  And 


tn  He  the  author  of  this  highed  degred 
of  mifery  to  a  human  being,  was  a 
thought  on  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
ruminate  a  fingle  moment.  He  con- 
iM'-iTd  this  poor  girl  as  having  facri- 
fi"ii  to  him  every  thin;;  in  IK  r  little 
power;  as  having  been  at  her  own  ex- 
pence  the  object  of  his  picafure;  as 
iighing  and  languishing  for  him  even  at 
that  very  iniranf.  «  Shall,  then,1  fays 
he,  '  my  recovery,  for  which  me  hath 
fo  ardently  wiftied;  mall  my  presence, 
which  (he  hath  fo  eagerly  expected; 
inftead  of  giving  her  that  joy  with 
which  file  Ivuh  flattered  herfelf,  caft 
her  at  once  down  into  mifery  and  de- 
fpair!  Can  I  be  luch  a  villain!'  Here, 
when  the  genius  of  poor  Molly  feemed 
triumphant,  the  love  of  Sophia  towards 
him,  which  now  appeared  no  longer 
dubious,  rufhed  upon  his  mind,  and 
bore  away  every  obftacle  before  it. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
he  might  pofTibly  be  able  to  make  Mol  ly 
amends  another  way;  namely,  by  giv- 
frig  her  a  fum  of  money.  This,  never- 
thelefs,  he  almoft  defpaired  of  her 
accepting,  when  he  recollected  the 
frequent  and  vehement  affurances  he 
had  received  from  her,  that  the  world, 
put  in  balance  with  him,  would  make 
her  no  amends  for  his  lofs.  However, 
her  extreme  poverty,  and  chiefly  her 
egregious  vanity,  (fomewhat  of  which 
hath  been  already  hinted  to  the  reader) 
gave  him  fome  little  hope,  that  not- 
vvithftanding  all  her  avowed  tender- 
nefs, me  might  in  time  be  brought  to 
content  herfeif  with  a  fortune  fuperior 
to  her  expectation,  and  which  might 
indulge  her  s^niiy,  by  letting  her  above 
all  her  equals.  He  refolved,  therefore, 
to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  making 
a  propofal  of  this  kind. 

One  day,  accordingly,  when  his  arm 
was  fo  well  recovered  that  he  could 
walk  eafily  with  it  Aung  in  a  fjfli,  he 
ftole  forth  at  a  feafon  when  the  fquire 
was  engaged  in  his  field-exercifes,  and 
vifited  his  fair-one.  Her  mother  and 
filters,  whom  he  found  taking  their 
tea,  informed  him  full  that  Molly  was 
not  at  home;  but  afterwards,  the  eldelt 
filter  acquainted  him,  with  a  malicious 
fmile,  that  me  was  above  (tairs  a-bed. 
Tom  had  no  objection  to  this  fituaticn. 
of  his  miltrefs,  and  immediate 
ed  the  ladder  whir  a  K-d  towards  lu-r 
bed  chambe1 ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
top,  he,  to  lns>  grear  fuipi:ze,  foundi 
the  door  faltj  nor  could  he  for  fome 
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f?me  obtain  any  anfwer  from  within: 
For  Molly,  as  (he  herfelf  afterwards 
informed  him,  was  fart  afleep. 

The  extremes  of  grief  and  joy  hive 
been  remarked  to  pro-luce  very  (imilar 
effects;  and  when  either  of  thefe  ruflies 
on  us  by  furprize,  it  is  apt  to  create 
fuch  a  total  perturbation  and  confu- 
fion,  that  we  are  often  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  ufe  of  all  our  faculties. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  unexpected  fight  of  Mr.  Jones 
iliould  fo  ftrongly  operate  on  the  mind 
of  Molly,  and  (hould  overwhelm  her 
\vith  fuch  confufion,  that  for  fome 
itiintites  me  was  unable  to  exprefs  the 
great  raptures  with  which  the  reader 
will  fuppefe  (he  was  affected  on  this 
occafion.  As  for  Jones,  he  was  fo 
entirely  poffeffed,  and  as  it  were  en- 
chanted, by  the  pre fence  of  his  beloved 
object,  that  he  for  a  while  forgut  So- 
phia, and  confequently  the  principal 
purpofe  of  his  vifit. 

This,  however,  foon  returned  to  his 
memory;  and  after  the  firft  tranfports 
of  their  meeting  were  over,  he  found 
means  by  degrees  to  introduce  a  dif- 
courfe  on  the  fatal  confequences  which 
mult  attend  their  amour,  if  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  who  had  (trictly  forbidden 
him  ever  feeing  her  more,  mould  dif- 
cover  that  he  (till  carried  on  this  com- 
merce. Such  a  difcorery,  which  his 
enemies  gave  him  reafon  to  think  would 
be  unavoidable,  muft,  he  (aid,  end  in 
his  ruin,  and  confequently  in  her's. 
Since,  theiefore,  their  hard  fates  had 
determined  that  they  muft  feparate,  he 
advifed  her  to  bear  it  with  reiblution, 
and  fwore  he  would  never  omit  any 
opportunity,  through  the  courfe  of  his 
life,  of  (hewing  her  the  fincerity  of  his 
affection,  by  providing  for  her  in  a 
manner  beyond  her  utmoft  expecta- 
tion, or  even  beyond  her  wimes,  if 
ever  that  (hould  be  in  his  power;  con- 
eluding  at  laft,  that  (he  might  foon 
find  fome  man  who  would  marry  her, 
and  who  would  make  her  much  happier 
than  (he  could  be  by  leading  a  dilre- 
putable  life  with  him. 

Molly  remained  a  few  moments  in 
filence,  and  then  burfting  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  (he  began  to  upbraid  him  in 
the  following  words:  '  And  this  is 

*  your  love  for  me,  to  forfake  me  in 
'  this  manner,  now    you  have  ruined 

*  me!    How  often,  when  I  have  told 
'  you  that  all  men  are  falfe  and  per- 


jury alike,  and  grow  tired  of  us  as 
foon  as  ever  they  have  had  their 
wicked  wills  of  us,  how  often  have 
you  fworn  you  would  never  forfake 
me?  And  can  you  be  fuch  n -perjury 
man  after  all!  What  fignifies  all  the 
riches  in  the  world  to  me  without 
you,  now  you  have  gained  my  heart! 
So  you  have,  you  have!  Why  do 
you  mention  another  man  to  me?  I 
can  never  love  any  other  man  as  long 
as  I  live.  All  other  men  are  nothing 
to  me.  If  the  greateft  fquire  in  all 
the  country  would  come  a  fuiting  to 
me  to-morrow,  I  would  not  give  my 
company  to  him.  No,  I  (hall  always 
hate  and  defpife  the  whole  fex  for 
your  fake.* 

She  was  proceeding  thus,  when  an 
accident  put  a  (top  to  her  tongue,  be- 
fore it  had  run  out  half  it's  career. 
The  room,  or  rather  garret,  in  which 
Molly  lay,  being  up  one  pair  of  (tairs, 
that  is  to  fay,  at  the  top  of  the  houfe, 
was  of  a  (loping  figure,  refembling  the 
great  Delta  of  the  Greeks.  The  Eng- 
li(h  reader  may,  perhaps,  form  a  better 
idea  of  it,  by  being  told,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  ftand  upright  any  where 
but  in  the  middle.  Now,  as  this  room 
wanted  the  conventency  of  a  clofet, 
Molly  had,  to  fupply  that  defect,  nailed 
up  an  old  rug  againft  the  rafters  of  the 
houfe,  which  inclofed  a  little  hole 
where  her  belt  apparel,  fuch  as  the  re- 
mains of  that  facque  which  we  have  for- 
merly mentioned,  fome  caps,  and  other 
things  with  which  (he  had  lately  pro- 
vided herfelf,  were  hung  up,  and  fecured 
from  the  duft. 

This  inclofed  place  exactly  fronted 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  to  which,  indeed, 
the  rug  hung  fo  near,  that  it  ferved, 
in  a  manner,  to  fupply  the  want  of 
curtains.  Now,  whether  Molly,  in 
the  agonies  of  her  rage,  puftied  this 
rug  with  her  feetj  or  Jones  might 
touch  it;  or  whether  the  pin  or  nail 
gave  way  of  it's  own  accord,  I  am 
not  certain;  but  as  Molly  pronounced 
thefe  lalt  words,  which  are  recorded 
above,  the  wicked  rug  got  loofe  from, 
it's  fattening,  and  dilcovered  every 
thing  hid  behind  it;  where,  among 
other  female  utenlils,  appeared  (with, 
(hame  I  write  it,  and  with  forrow  will 
it  be  read)  the  philofopher  Square,  in 
a  pofture  (for  the  place  would  not  near 
admit  his  itanding  upright)  as  ridicu- 
lous as  canpcflibly  be  conceived. 
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The  pofture,  indeed,  in  which  he 
flood,  was  not  greatly  unlike  that  of 
a  foldier,  who  is  tied  neck  and  heels  $ 
or  rather  refembling  the  attitude  in 
•which  we  often  fee  fellows  in  the  pub- 
lick  ftreets  of  London,  who  are  not  fuf- 
fering  but  deferving  pumfhment  by  fo 
Banding.  He  had  a  night-cap  be- 
longing to"Molly  on  his  head,  and  his 
two  large  eyes,  the  moment  the  rug 
fell,  ftared  directly  at  Jones;  fo  that 
•when  the  idea  of  philofophy  was  added 
to  the  figure  now  dilcovered,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  any  fpecta- 
tor  to  have  refrained  from  immoderate 
laughter. 

I  queftion  not  but  the  furprizeof  the 
reader  will  be  here  equal  to  that  of 
Jonesj  as  the  fufpicions  which  mud 
arife  from  the  appearance  of  this  wife 
and  grave  man  in  fuch  a  place,  may 
ieem  fo  inconfiftent  with  that  charac- 
ter, which  he  hath,  doubtlefs,  main- 
tained hitherto  in  the  opinion  of  every 
one. 

But,  to  confefs  the  truth,  this  incon- 
fiftency  is  rather  imaginary  than  real. 
Philofophers  are  compofed  of  flefti  and 
blood  as  well  as  other  human  crea- 
tures j  and  however  fublimated  and  re- 
fined the  theory  of  thefe  may  he,  a  lit- 
tle practical  frailty  is  as  incident  to 
them  as  to  other  mortals.  It  is,  in- 
deed, in  theory  alone,  and  not  in  prac- 
tice, as  we  have  before  hinted,  that 
confifts  the  difference:  for  though  fuch 
great  beings  think  much  better  and 
more  wifely,  they  always  aft  exactly 
like  other  men.  They  know  very  well 
how  to  fubdue  all  appetites  and  paf- 
iions,  and  to  defpile  both  pain  and 
pleafurej  and  this  knowledge  affords 
much  delightful  contemplation,  and  is 
eafily  acquired:  but  the  practice  would 
be  vexatious  and  troublefomej  and, 
therefore,  the  fame  wifdom  which 
teaches  them  to  know  this,  tenches 
them  to  avoid  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Square  happened  to  be  at  church 
oti  th:it  Sunday,  when,  as  the  reader 
jnay  be  pleaied  to  remember,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Molly  in  her  facque  had 
ca\)fed  all  that  disturbance.  Here  he 
fit  ft  ohferved  her,  and  was  fo  pleaied 
with  her  beauty,  that  he  prevailed  with 
rhe  young  gentlemen  to  change  their 
intended  ride  that  evening,  th:.t  lie 
pru's  by  the  habitation  of  Moiiy, 
•y  that  means  might  obtain  a  ie- 


cond  chance  of  feeing  her.  This  rca- 
fon,  however,  as  he  did  not  at  that  time 
mention  to  any,  fo  neither  did  we  think 
proper  to  communicate  it  then  to  the 
reader. 

Among  other  particulars  which  con- 
ftituted  the  unfitnefs  of  things  in  Mr. 
Square's  opinion,  danger  and  difficulty 
were  two.  The  difficulty,  therefore, 
which  he  apprehended  there  might  be 
in  corrupting  the  young  wench,  and 
the  danger  which  would  acciue  to  hi* 
character  on  the  difcovery,  were  fuch 
ftrong  difTuafives,  that  it  is  probable 
he  at  firft  intended  to  have  contented 
hirnfelf  with  the  pleating  ideas  which 
the  fight  of  beauty  furnifhes  us  with. 
Thefe  the  graveft  men,  after  a  full 
meal  of  ferious  meditation,  often  al- 
low themfelves  by  way  of  defter  t:  for 
which  purpofe,  certain  books  and  pic- 
tures find  their  way  into  the  moft  pri- 
vate recefles  of  their  ftudy,  and  a  cer- 
tain liquorifh  part  of  natural  philofophy 
is  often  the  principal  fubject  of  their 
converfation. 

But  when  the  philofopher  heard,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  that  the  for- 
trefs  of  virtue  had  already  been  fub- 
dued,  he  began  to  give  a  larger  fcopa 
to  his  defires.  His  appetite  was  not  of 
thatfqueamifh  kind,  which  cannot  feed 
on  a  dainty  becaufe  another  hath  raited 
it.  In  fhort,  he  liked  the  girl  the  bet- 
ter for  the  want  of  that  chaitity  which, 
if  fhe  had  poflefled  it,  muit  have  been 
a  bar  to  his  pleafuresj  he  purfued,  and 
obtained  her. 

The  reader  will  be  mifhken,  if  he 
thinks  Molly  gave  Square  the  prefe- 
rence to  her  younger  lover:  on  the  con- 
trary, had  fhe  been  confined  to  the 
choice  of  one  only,  Tom  Jones  would 
undoubtedly  have  been,  of  the  two, 
the  victorious  perfon.  Nor  was  it  fole- 
ly  the  confideration,  that  two  are  bet- 
ter than  one,  (though  this  had  it's 
proper  weight)  to  which  Mr.  Square 
owed  his  fucceis:  the  ablence  of  Jones 
during  his  confinement  was  an  un- 
lucky circumftance;  and  in  that  in- 
terval, fome  well-chofen  presents  from 
the  philofopher  fo  foftened  and  un- 
guarded the  girl's  heart,  that  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  became  irrcfifti- 
ble,  and  Square  triumphed  over  the 
poor  remains  of  virtue  which  fubfifted 
in  the  boioin  of  Molly. 

It  was  now  about  a  fortnight  flnce 
the  con qy eft,  when  Jones  paid  the 
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tTtove-mentioned  vifit  to  his  miftrefs, 
at  a  time  when  me  and  Square  were  in 
bed  together.  This  was  the  true  rea- 
fon  why  the  mother  denied  her,  as  we 
have  feen;  for  as  the  old  woman  ftiar- 
ed  in  the  profits  arifing  from  the  ini- 
quity of  her  daughter,  (he  encouraged 
and  protected  her  in  it  to  the  utmoft  of 
her  power:  but  fuch  was  the  envy  and 
hatred  which  the  el  deft  -fitter  bore  to- 
wards Molly,  that,  notwithftanding 
fhe  had  fome  part  of  the  booty,  fhe 
would  willingly  have  parted  with  this 
to  ruin  her  filter,  and  fpoil  her  trade. 
Hence  (he  had  acquainted  Jones  with 
her  being  above  flairs  in  bed,  in  hopes 
that  he  mi^ht  have  caught  her  in 
Square's  arms.  This,  however,  Molly 
found  means  to  prevent,  as  the  door 
was  fattened;  which  gave  her  an  op- 
portunity of  conveying  her  lover  behind 
that  rug  or  blanket  where  he  now  was 
unhappily  discovered. 

Square.no  iopner  made  his  appear- 
ance than  Molly  flung  herfelf  back  in 
her  bed,  cried  out  fhe  was  undone, 
and  abandoned  herfelf  to  defpair.  This 
poor  girl,  who  was  yet  but  a  novice  in 
her  bufinefs,  had  not  arrived  to  that 
perfection  of  aft'urance  which  helps  off 
a  town  lady  in  any  extremity;  and  ei- 
ther prompts  her  with  an  excufe,  or  elfe 
infpires  her  to  brazen  out  the  matter 
with  her  hufband,  who  from  love  of 
quiet,  or  out  of  fear  of  his  reputation, 
and  fometimes,  perhaps,  from  fear  of 
the  gallant,  who,  like  Mr.  Conftant 
in  the  play,  wears  a  fword,  is  glad  to 
fliut  his  eyes,  and  contented  to  put  his 
horns  in  his  pocket.  Molly,  on  the 
contrary,  was  lilenced  by  this  evi- 
dence, and  reiy  fairly  gave  up  a  caufe 
which  me  had  hitherto,  with  fo  many 
tears,  and  with  fuch  folemn  and  vehe- 
ment proteftations  of  the  pureft  love  and 
conftancy,  maintained. 

As  to  the  gentleman  behind  the  ar- 
ras, he  was  not  in  much  lefs  confter- 
nation.  He  flood  for  a  while  motion- 
lefs,  and  feemed  equally  at  a  lofswhat 
to  fay,  or  whither  to  direct  his  eyes. 
Jones,  though  perhaps  the  mod  afto- 
niflied  of  the  three,  firll  found  his 
tongue;  and,  being  immediately  re- 
covered from  thole  uneaiy  fenfations 
which  Molly  by  her  upbraidings  had 
occafioned,  he  burit  into  a  loud  laugh- 
ter, and  then  faluting  Mr.  Square, 
advanced  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 


and  to  relieve  him  from  his  place  of 
confinement. 

Square  being  now  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  in  which  part  only 
he  could  ftand  upright,  looked  at  Jones 
with  a  very  grave  countenance,  and 
faid  to  him—'  Well,  Sir,  I  fee  you 
enjoy  this  mighty  difcovery,  and,  I 
dare  fwear,  tatte  great  delight  in  the 
thoughts  of  expofmg  me;  but  if  you 
will  confider'the  matter  fairly,  you 
will  find  you  are  yourfelf  only  to 
blame.  I  am  not  guilty  of  corrupt* 
ing  innocence.  I  have  done  nothing 
for  which  that  part  of  the  world, 
which  judges  of  matters  by  the  rule 
of  right,  will  condemn  me.  Fitnefa 
is  governed  by  the  nature  of  things, 
and  not  bycuftoms,  forms,  or  mu- 
nicipal laws;  Nothing  is,  indeed, 
unfit,  which  is  not  unnatural.'— 
Well  reafoned,  old  boy!'  anfwered 
rones :  *  but  why  doft  thou  think 
that  I  mould  defire  to  expofe  thee? 
I  promife  thee,  I  was  never  better 
pleafed  with  thee  in  my  life;  and: 
unless  thou  haft  a  mind  to  difcover 
itthyfclfjthis  affair  may  remain  a  pro- 
found fecret  for  me.'—'  &ay,  Mr. 
Jones,' replied  Square,  'I  would  not 
bethought  to  undervalue  reputa- 
tion. Good  fame  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
KALON,  and  it  is  by  no  means  fit- 
ting to  neglect  it.  Befides,  to  mur- 
der one's  own  reputation,  is  a  kind 
of  fuicide,  a  deteftable  and  odious 
vice.  If  you  think  proper,  there- 
fore, to  conceal  any  infirmity  of 
mine,  (for  fuch  I  may  have,  fin-ce 
no  man  is  perfectly  perfect;)  I  pro- 
mife you  I  will  not  betray  myfelf. 
Things  may  be  fitting  to  be  done, 
which  are  not  fitting  to  be  boafted 
of:  for,  by  the  perverfe  judgment  of 
the  world,  that  often  becomes  the 
fubject  of  cenfore,  which  is,  in 
truth,  not  only  innocent  but  laud- 
able,"— '  Right !'  cues  Jones,  '  what 
can  be  more  innocent  than  the  in- 
dulgence  of  a  natural  appetite?  or 
what  more  laudable,  than  the  propa- 
gation of  our  fpeciest1— *  To  be  fe- 
rious  with  you,'  anfwered  Square* 
I  profefs  they  always  appeared  Ib  to 
me.'—'  Arrd  yet,'  faid  Jones,  '  you 
was  of  a  different  opinion  when  my 
affair  with  this  girl  was  firft  difcover- 
ed,' — «  Why,  I  mutt  confefs,  fays 
Square,  «  as  the  matter  was  mifre- 
O  2  '  piefeHted 
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'  prefented  to  me  by  that  parfon 
Thwack  urn,  I  might  condemn  ihe 
corruption  of  innocence:  it  was  that, 
Sir,  it  was  that— and  that— :  for 
you  muft  know,  Mr.  J>>ues,  in  the 
confidcration  of  fund's,  very  minute 
circumlhnces,  Sir,  very  minute  cir- 
cumftances,  caufe  great  alteration.' 
— <  Well,'  cries  Jones,  «  be  that  as  it. 
will,  it  (hall  be  your  own  fault,  as 
I  have  promifed  you,  if  you  ever 
hear  any  more  of  this  adventure. 
Behave  kindly  to  the.  girl,  and  I  will 
never  open  my  hps  concerning  the 
matter  to  any  one. — And,  Molly, 
do  you  be  faithful  to  your  fiiend, 
and  I  will  not  only  forgive  your  in- 
fidelity to  me,  but  will  do  you  all 
the  fervice  I  can.'  So  faying,  he 
took  a  hafty  leave;  and,  flipping  down 
the  ladder,  retired  with  much  expe- 
dition. 

Square  was  rejoiced  to  find  this  ad- 
venture was  likely  to  have  no  worfe 
conclufion;  and  as  for  Mo'Iy,  being 
recovered  from  her  con fu lion,  me  be- 

fan    at   firft  to    upbraid    Square   with 
iving  been  the  occafion  of  her  lofs  of 
Jones:  but  that  gentleman  fbon  found, 
the    means    of  mitigating    her    anger,, 
partly    by    careJTes,  and    partly  by   a. 
fmall  noltrum  from  his  puife,  of  won- 
derful ond  approved  efficacy  in  purging 
off  the  iiJ  humours  of  the  mind,  and  in 
rcftoring  it  to  a  good  temper. 

She  then  poured  forth  a  vaft  profu- 
fion  of  tendernefs  towards  her  new 
Jover;  turned  all  /he  had  faid  to  Jonts, 
and  Jones  himfelf,  into  ridicule;  and 
vowed,  though  he  once  had  had  the 
pofieflion  of  her  perfon,  that  none 
but  Square  had  ever  been  mailer  of  her 
heart. 


CHAP.    VI. 

B.Y  COMPARING  WHICH  WITH  THE 
FORMER,  THE  READ E  R.  MAY  POS- 
SJBLY  CORRECT  SOME  ALUSE 
WHICH  HE  HATH  FORMERLY 
BEt-N  GUILTY  OF,  IN  THE  AP 
J  LICATI024  OF  THE  WORD  LOVE. 

THE   infidelity,  of  Molly,   which 
Jones  had.nowiufcoverid,  would, 
perhaps,  have  vindicated  a  much  greaier 
of  rtfentment,  than  he  txprtfled 
on  the  occafion;  and  if  he  had  aban- 
doned her  diieclly  from  that  moment, 


very  few,  I  believe,  would  have  blara* 
ed  him. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  faw> 
her  in  the  light  of  companion;  and 
though  his  love  to  her  was  not  of  trut 
kind  which  could  give  him  any  ^reat 
une^finefs  at  her  inconllancy,  yet  was 
he  not  a  little  fhocked  on  reflecting  that 
he  had  himfelf  originally  corrupted  her 
innocence:  for  to  this  corruption  he 
imputrd  all  the  vice  into  which  (he 
nj-piMicd  now  fo  likely  to  plunge  her/- 
ft 1  F. 

This  confideration  gave  hiru  no  lit- 
tle uiKadncfs,  till  Betty,  the  elder 
filter,  was  fo  kind  fome  time  after- 
wards entirely  to  cure  him,  by  a  hint, 
thnt  one  Will  Barnes,  and  not  him- 
felf, had  been  the  firtt  ieducer  of  Mol- 
ly; and  that  the  little  chiid,  which  he, 
had  hitherto  fo  certainly  concluded  to 
be  his  own,  might  very  probably  have 
an  equal  title,  at  leaft,  to  claim  Barnes 
for  it's  father. 

Jones  eagerly  purfued  this  fcent 
when  he  had  firlt  lectived  it;  and  in 
a  very  fliort  time  was  iufHciently  af- 
fured  that  the  girl  ha<^  told  him  truth, 
not  only  by  the  confdlion  of  the  fel- 
low, but,  at  laft,  by  that  of  Molly 
herlelf. 

This  Will  Barnes  was  a  country 
gallant,  and  had  acquired  as  many, 
trophies  of  this  kind  as  any  enGgn  or 
attorney's  clerk  in  the  kingdom.  He 
had,  indeed,  reduced  feveral  women 
to  a  ftate  of  utter  profligacy,  had  broke 
the  hearts  of  fome,  and  had  the  ho- 
nour cf  occafioning  the  violent  death 
of  one  poor  girl,  who  had  either 
drowned  herfelf,  or  rather,  what  was 
more  probable,  had  been  drowned  by 
him. 

Among  other  of  his  conquefts,  this 
fellow  had  triumphed  over  the  heart 
of  Betty  Seagrim.  He  had  made  love- 
to  her  long  before  Molly  was  grown 
to  be  a  fit  oh j eel  of  that  paltime;  but 
lud  afterwards  deferted  her,  and  applied 
to  her  fifter,  with  whom  he  had  almoft 
immediate  fuccefs.  Now  Will  had,  in 
reality,  the  fole  pofleffjon  of  Molly's 
ailVclion,  while  Jones  and  Square  were 
almoll  equal  facrinces  to  her  intereil 
and  to  her  pride. 

Jitncc  had  grown  that  implacable 
hatred  which  we  have  before  Iten  rag- 
ing in  the  mind  of  Betty;  though  we 
did  not  think  it  nccellary  to  aflign  this 
cauie  fooner,  as  envy  itfclf  was  alone 
adequate 
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adequate    to    all   the  tffects  we  havr 
mentioned. 

Jones  was  become  pei  feclly  eafy,  by 
poficfTion  of  this  fecret,  with  regard  to 
Mally;  but,  as  to  Sophia,  h«  vvs*  far 
from  being  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity; 
nay,  indeed,  he  was  under  the  moft 
violent  perturbation:  his  heart  was 
flow,  if  \  may  ufe  the  metaphor,  en- 
tirely evacuated,  and  Sophia  took  ab- 
folute  poifeflion  of  it.  He  loved  her 
•with  an  unbounded  paflion,  and  plain- 
ly faw  the  tender  fentiments  (lie  had 
for  him;  yet  could  not  this  aA'ur^nce 
leflen  his  defpair  of  obtaining  the  con- 
fent  of  her  father,  nor  the  horrors 
which  attended  his  pur  fait  of  her  by 
any  bafe  or  treacnerous  method. 

The  injury  which  he  muft  thus  do 
to  Mr.  Weftern,  and  the  concern 
\yhich  would  accrue  to  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy,  were  circumftances  that  torment- 
ed him  all  day,  and  haunted  him  on 
his  pillow  at  night.  His  life  was  a 
conftant  ftruggle  between  honour  and 
inclination,  which  alternately  triumph- 
ed over  each  other  in  his  mind.  He 
often  refolved,  in  the  abfence  of  So- 
phia, to  leave  her  father'*  houfe,  and 
to  fee  her  no  more;  and  as  often,  in 
her  prefence,  forgot  all  thofe  refolu- 
tions,  and  determined  to  purfue  her  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  at  the  for- 
feiture of  what  was  much  dearer  to 
him. 

This  conflict  began  foon  to  produce 
very  ftrong  and  vifible  effe&sj  for  he 
loft  all  his  uiual  fprightlinefs  and 
gaiety  of  temper,  and  became  not  only 
melancholy  when  alone,  but  dejected 
and  abfent  in  company:  nay,  if  ever 
he  put  on  a  forced  mirth,  to  comply 
with  Mr.  Weftern's  humour,  the  con- 
ftraint  appeared  fo  plain,  that  he  may 
leem  to  have  been  giving  the  ftrongeft 
evidence  of  what  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  by  fuch  oftentation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  queftio.n,  whe- 
ther the  art  which  he  ufed  to  conceal 
his  paflion,  or  the  means  which  honeft 
nature  employed  to  reveal  it,  betrayed- 
him  moft:  for  while  art  made  him 
more  than  ever  referved  to  Sophia,  and 
forbade  him  to  addrefs^ny  of  his  dif- 
courfe  to  her ;  nay,  to  avoid  meeting 
her  eyes,  with  the  utmoft  caution; 
nature  was  no  lefs  bufy  in  counter- 
plotting him.  Hence  at  the  approach 
of  the  young  lady,  he  grew  pale; 
and  if  this  was  iudden,  ftarted.  It" 
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his  eyes  accidentally  met  her's,  the 
blood  rufhed  into  his  cheeks,  and  his 
countenance  became  all  over  fcajlet. 
If  common  civility  ever  obliged  him 
to  (peak  to  her,  as  to  drink  her  health 
at  table,  his  tongue  was  lure  to  fal- 
ter. If  he  touched  her,  his  hand,  nay 
his  whole  frame,  trembled.  And  if 
any  difcourfe  tended,  however  remote- 
ly, to  raife  the  idea  of  love,  an  invo- 
luntary figh  feldom  failed  to  fteal  from 
his  boibm.  Molt  of  which  accidents 
nature  was  wonderfully  induftrious  to 
throw  dsily  in  his  way. 

All  thefe  fymptoms  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  fquire,  but  not  fo  of  So- 
phia. She  foon  perceived  thef'e  agita- 
tions of  mind  in  Jones,  and  was  at 
no  lofs  to  difcover  the  caufe;  for  in- 
deed (he  recognized  it  in  her  own  breaft. 
And  this  recognition  is,  I  fuppofe,  that 
fympathy  which  hath  been  fo  often 
noted  in  lovers,  and  which  will  fufH- 
ciently  account  for  her  being  fo  much 
qnicker-fighted  than  her  father. 

But,  to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  a 
more  fimple  and  plain  method  of  ac- 
counting for  that  prodigious  fupmority 
of  penetration  which  we  muft  ohfcrve 
in  fome  men  over  the  reft  of  the  human 
fpecies,  and  one  which  will  not  only 
ferve  in  the  cafe  of  lovers,  but  of  all 
others.  For  whence  is  it  that  the  knava 
is  generally  fo  quick-fighted  to  thofe 
fymptoms  and  operations  of  knavery, 
which  often  dupe  an  honeft  man  of  a 
much  better  understanding?  There 
furely  is  no  general  fympathy  among 
knaves;  nor  have  they,  like  free-ma- 
fons,  any  common  fign  of  communi- 
cation. In  reality,  it  is  only  becaufe 
they  have  the  fame  thing  in  their  heads, 
and  their  thoughts  are  turned  the  fame 
way.  Thus,  that  Sophia  faw,  and 
that  Weftern  did  not  fee  the  plain 
fymptoms  of  love  in  Jones,  can  be  no 
wonder,  when  we  confider  that  the 
idea  of  love  never  entered  into  the 
head  of  the  father}  whereas  the  daugh- 
ter, at  prefent,  thocght  of  nothisg 
elfe. 

When  Sophia  was  well  fatisfied  of 
the  violent  paflion  which  tormented 
poor  Jones,  and  no  lefs  certain  that 
fhe  herfelf  was  it's  object,  me  had  not 
the  leaft  difficulty  in  difcovering  the? 
true  cauie  of  his  prefent  behaviour. 
This  highly  endeared  him  to  her,  and 
raifed  in  her  mind  two  of  the  belt  af- 
fections which  any  lover  can  wifh  to 

raife 
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raife  in  a  miftrefs.  Thefe  were,  efteem 
and  pity;  for  fine  the  moft  outrage- 
oufly  rigid  among  her  fex  will  excufe 
her  pitying  a  man  whom  flie  favr1 
miferable  OB  her  own  account:  nor 
can  they  blame  her  for  elleeming  one 
who  vifibly,  from  the  moft  honourable 
motives,  endeavoured  to  {mother  a 
flarne  in  his  bofom,  which,  like  the 
famous  Spartan  theft,  was  preying 
upon  and  confuming  his  very  vitals. 
Thus  his  backwaidnefs,  his  fhunning 
her,  his  coldnefs,  and  his  filence, 
were  the  forwarded,  the  molt  diligent,' 
the  warmeft,  ami  molt  eloquent,  advo- 
cates; and  wrought  fo  violently  on 
her  ienfsble  and  tender  heart,  that  The 
icon  felt  for  him  all  thofe  gentle  fen-- 
fations  which  are  confident  with  a  vir- 
tuous and  elevated  female  mind.  In 
fliort,  ail  which  efteem,  gratitude,  and 
pity,  can  infpire  in  fuch  towards  an 
agreeable  man.  Indeed,  all  which 
the  niceft  delicacy  can  allow.  In  a 
vrord,  foe  was  in  love  with  him  to 
di  irracl  ion. 

One  day,  this  young  couple  acci- 
dentally met  in  the  garden,  at  the  end 
of  two  walks,  which  were  both  bound- 
ed by  that  canal  in  which  Jones  had 
formerly  rifqued  drowning  to  retrieve 
the  little  bird  that  Sophia  had  there 

fort. 

This  place  had  been  of  late  much 
frequented  by  Sophia.  Here  fhe  ufed 
to  ruminate,  with  a  mixture  of  pain 
and  pleafure,  on  an  incident  which, 
however  trifling  in  itfelf,  had  pofllbly 
P>wn  the  firii  feeds  of  that  affeftion 
which  was  now.  arrived  to  fuch  matu- 
rity in  her  heart. 

Here  then  this  young  couple  met. 
They  were  alinoit  clofe  together  before 
either  of  them  knew  any  thing  of  the 
other's  approach.  A  bye-ftanderwould 
have  difcovered  fufticient  marks  of 
eonfufion  in  the  countenance  of  each; 
but  they  felt  too  much  themfelves  to 
wiuke  any  obfervution.  As  foon  as 
Jones  had  a  little  recovered  his  nYft 
furprize,  he  accofted  the  young  lady 
with  fume  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  fa- 
lutation,  which  flie  in  the  fame  man- 
ner returned,  and  their  conversation, 
began,  r>s  ulual,  on  the  delicious  beau- 
ty of  ihe  morning.  Hence  they  part 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  on  which 
Jones  launched  forth  very  high  en- 
comiums. When  they  came  to  the 
t;Lc  whence  he  had  fotuurly  tumbled 


into  the  canal,  Sophia  could  not  help 
reminding  him  of  that  accident}  and' 
laid,  '  I  fancy,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have 
feme  little  fhuddering  when  you   fee 
that    water/—'  I    aflTure  you,  Ma- 
dam,*   anfwered  Jonts,    '  the  con- 
cern you  felt  at  the  lofs  of  your  lit- 
tle   bird,  will  always  appear  to  me1 
the  highcft  circumfhnce  in  that  ad- 
venture.    Poor  little  Tommy!    there 
is  the  branch  he  ftood  upon.     How 
could  the  little  wretch  fly  away  from 
that  (fate  of  happinefs  in  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  place  him!   His  fate 
was  a  juft  punifhment  for  his  ingra- 
titude.'— *    Upon    my   word,     Mr. 
Jones,'    faid  fhe,     «  your    gallantry 
very  narrowly    efcaped    as   fevere  a 
fate.      Sure,  the  remembrance  muft 
affeft    you.'  — «    Indeed,    Madam,* 
anfwered  he,   <  if  I  have  any  reafon  to 
reflect  with  forrow  on  it,  it  is,  per- 
haps, that  the  water  had  not  been  a 
little  deeper,  by  which  I  might  have 
efcaped  many  bitter  heart-achs,  that 
fortune  feems  to  have  in    ftore    for 
me." — <  Fie,  Mr.  Jones,'  replied  So- 
>hia,  *  I  am  fure  you    cannot  be  in 
earneft  now.    This  affe&ed  contempt 
of  life  is  only  an  excefsofyour  com- 
plaifance  to  me.     You  would  endea- 
vour to  leflen  the  obligation  of  having; 
twice  ventured  it  for  my  fake.  Beware 
the  third  time!'    She  fpoke  thefe  laft 
words  with  a  fmile  and  a  foftnefs  in- 
exprefllble.      Jones   anfwered,   with  a 
%h,  he  feared  it  was  already  too  late 
for  caution:   and  then  looking  tender- 
ly and    ftedfaftly    on    her,    he   cry'd, 
''Oh!  Mifs  Welhrn,   can    you   defire 
'  me  to  live?  Can  you  wifli  mefoill?* 
Sophia  looking  down   on  the  ground, 
•anfwered  with    fome   helitation,  '  In- 

*  deed,  Mr.  Jones,  I  do  not  wifh  you 

<  ill.'— l  Oh!    I    know  too  well  that 

*  heavenly  temper,'  cries  Jones,  '  that 
'  divine   goodnefs,    which  is   beyond 

*  every  other  charm.'—'  Nay,  now,* 
a'nfwcred  fhe,  *  I  underftand  you  not. 
'•  I  can  ftay  no  longer.' — '  I— I  would 
'  not  be  tinduftotxi,'  cries  he;   *  nay, 
'  I  can't  be  undedtood:     I  know  not 
'  what  I  fay.     Meeting    you   here  fo 
'  tmexpecledly — I  have  been  unguard-' 

<  ed — For  Heaven's  fake,  pardon   me! 

*  It"  I  have  (aid   any  thrng   to  offend 

*  you — I  did  not  mean  it — Indeed,  I 
'  would    rather    have    died — nay,  the 

*  very  thought  would  kill  me.'—'  You 

<  furpiize  me,'  anfwcred  fhe,    *  How 

«  can 
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can  you  pofiibly  think  you  have  of- 
fended me?'— «  Fear,  Madam,1  fays 
ie,  '  eafily  runs  into  madnefs  j  and 
there  is  no  degree  of  fear  like  that 
which  I  feel  of  offending  you.  How 
can  I  fpeak  then  ?  Nay,  don't  look 
angrily  at  me;  one  frown  will  de- 
ftroy  me. — I  mean  nothing.— Blame 
my^eyes,  or  blame  thofe  beauties — 
What  am  I  faying?  Pardon  me  if  I 
have  faid  too  much.  My  heart  over- 
flowed. I  have  ftruggled  with  my 
love  to  the  utmoft,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  conceal  a  fever  which  preys 
on  my  vitals,  and  will,  I  hope,  foon 
make  it  impofllble  for  me  ever  to  of- 
fend you  more.' 

Mr.  Jones  now  fell  a  trembling  as 
if  he  had  been  (haken  with  the  fit  of 
an  ague.  Sophia,  who  was  in  a  fitu- 
ation  not  very  different  from  his,  an- 
fwered  in  thefe  words:  *  Mr.  Jones, 
I  will  not  affect  to  mifunderftand 
youj  indeed  I  underftand  you  too 
well;  but,  for  Heaven's  fake,  if  you 
have  any  affection  for  me,  let  me 
make  the  bed  of  my  way  into  the 
houfe!  I  wifh  I  may  be  able  to  fup- 
port  myfelf  thither.* 
Jones,  who  was  hardly  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf,  offered  her  his  arm, 
which  (he  condefcended  to  accept,  but 
begged  he  would  not  mention  a  word 
more  to  her  of  this  nature  at  prefent. 
He  promifed  he  would  not,  infifting 
onlv  on  her  forgtvenefs  of  what  love, 
without  the  leave  of  his  will,  had  forced 
from  him:  this,  (he  told  him,  he  knew 
how  to  obtain,  by  his  future  be- 
haviourj  and  thus  this  young  pair 
tottered  and  trembled  along;  the  lover 
not  once  daring  to  fqueeze  the  hand  of 
his  mittrefs,  though  it  was  locked  in 
his. 

Sophia  immediately  retired  to  her 
chamber,  where  Mrs.  Honour  and 
the  hartfhorn  were  fummoned  to  her 
afliftance.  As  to  poor  Jones,  the  only 
relief  to  his  diltempered  mind  was  an 
unwelcome  piece  of  news,  which,  as 
it  opens  a  fcene  of  a  different  nature 
from  thofe  in  which  the  reader  hath 
lately  been  converfant,  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  him  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    VII. 

IN    WHICH     MR.    ALLWORTHY    AP- 
PEARS   ON    A    SICK-BED. 


MR.  Weftern  was  become  fo  fond 
of  Jones,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  him,  though  his  arm  had 
been  long  fince  cured;  and  Jones, 
either  from  his  love  of  fport,  or  from 
fome  other  reafon,  was  eaiily  perfuad- 
ed  to  continue  at  his  houfe,  which  he 
did  fometimes  for  a  fortnight  together* 
without  paying  a  fingle  vifit  at  Mr. 
AllwoTthy'Si  nay,  without  ever  hearing 
from  thence. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  for  fome 
days  indifpofed  with  a  cold,  which 
had  been  attended  with  a  little  fever. 
This  he  had,  however,  neglected,  as 
it  was  ufual  with  him  to  do  all  man- 
ner of  diforders  which  did  not  confine 
him  to  his  bed,  or  prevent  his  feveral 
faculties  from  performing  their  ordinary 
functions;  a  conduct  which  we  would 
by  no  means  be  thought  to  approve 
or  recommend  to  imitation:  for  furely 
the  gentlemen  of  the  ^3Eiculapian  art 
are  in  the  right  in  advifing,  that  the 
moment  the  difeafe  is  entered  at  one 
door,  the  phyfician  fliould  be  intro- 
duced at  the  other.  What  elfe  is 
meant  by  that  old  adage,  <  Venienti  oc- 
f  currite  niorbo — Oppofe  a  diftemper 
'  at  it's  firft  approach?'  Thus  the 
doctor  and  the  difeafe  meet  in  fair  and 
equal  conflict;  whereas,  by  giving 
time  to  the  latter,  we  often  fuffer  him 
to  fortify  and  entrench  himfelf,  like 
a  French  army;  fo  that  the  learned 
gentleman  finds  it  very  difficult,  and 
fometimes  impofllble,  to  come  at  the 
enemy.  Nay,  fometimes,  by  gaining 
time,  the  difeafe  applies  to  the  French 
military  politicks,  and  corrupts  nature 
over  to  his  fide,  and  then  all  the  pow- 
ers of  phyfick  muft  arrive  too  late. 
Agreeable  to  thefe  obfervations  was, 
I  remember,  the  complaint  of  the  great 
Doctor  Mifaubin,  who  ufed  very  pa- 
thetically to  lament  the  late  applica- 
tions which  were  made  to  his  (kill; 
faying,  '  By  gar,  me  believe  my  pa- 

*  tion  take  me  for  de  undertaker:  for 
'  dey  never  fend  for  me  till  de  phyfi- 

*  cion  have  kill  dem.* 

Mr.  Axworthy's  diftemper,  by 
means  of  this  neglect,  gained  fuchi 
ground,  that  when  the  encreafe  of  his 
fever  obliged  him  to  fend  for  affiftance, 
the  doctor  at  his  firft  arrival  (hook  his 
head,  wifhed  he  had  been  fent  for 
fooner,  and  intimated  that  he  thought 
him  in  very  imminent  danger.  Mr. 
Allworthy,  who  had  fettled  all  his  af- 
fairs 
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fairs  in  this  world,  and  was  as  well 
prepared  as  it  is  poflible  for  human 
nature  to  be,  for  the  other,  received 
this  information  with  the  utmoft  calm- 
uefs  and  unconcern.  He  could,  in- 
deed, whenever  he  laid  himfelf  down 
to  reft,  fay  with  Cato,  in  the  tragical 
poem— 


-'  Let  guilt  or  fear 


*  Difturb  man'*  reft,  Cato  knows  neither 

*  of  them; 

*  Indifferent  in  his  choice,  to  fleep  or  die.* 

In  reality,  he  could  fay  this  with  ten 
times  more  reafon  and  confidence  than 
Cato,  or  any  other  proud  fellow  a- 
jnong  the  ancient  or  modern  heroes : 
for  he  was  not  only  devoid  of  fear,  but 
might  be  confidered  as  a  faithful  la- 
bourer, when  at  the  end  of  harveft  he 
h  fummoned  to  receive  his  reward  at 
the  hands  of  a  bountiful  mafter. 

The  good  man  gave  immediate  or- 
ders for  all  his  family  to  be  fummoned 
round  him.  None  of  thefe  were  then 
abroad,  but  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  had 
been  fome  time  in  London,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  whom  the  reader  hath  juft  part- 
ed from,  at  Mr.  Weftern's,  and  who 
received  this  fummons  jull  as  Sophia 
had  left  him. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  dan- 
ger (for  the  fervant  told  him  he  was 
dying)  drove  all  thoughts  of  love  out 
of  his  head.  He  hurried  inftantly  into 
the  chariot  which  was  lent  for  him, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  him 
with  all  imaginable  hartej  nor  did  the 
idea  of  Sophia,  I  believe,  once  occur  to 
him  on  the  way. 

And  now  the  whole  family,  namely, 
Mr.  Blifil,   Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Thwack- 
urn,  Mr.  Square,    and    fome    of  the 
fervants,    (for    fuch    were  Mr.  All- 
worthy's    orders)     being    all    aflein- 
bled  round  his  bed,  the  good  man  fat 
up  in  it,  and  was  beginning  to  fpeak, 
when  Blifil  fell  to  blubbering,  and  be- 
gan to  exprefs  very  loud  and  bitter  la- 
mentations.    Upon  this  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy  fhook  him  by  the  hand,  and  faid, 
Do  not  forrow   thus,    my   dear  ne- 
phew,  at   the   moft  ordinary  of  all 
human    occurrences.      When   mis- 
fortunes befal  our  friends,   we  are 
juftly  grieved:  for  thofe  are  accidents 
which  might  often  have  been  avoid- 
ed, and  which  may  item  to  render 


'  the  lot  of  one  man  more  peculiarly 
'  unhappy  than  that  of  others;  but 
'  death  is  certainly  unavoidable,  and 
'  is  that  common  lot  in  which  alone 
'  the  fortunes  of  all  men  agree  j  nor 

*  is  the  time  when  this  happens  to  us, 

*  material.     If  the  wifeit  of  men  hath 
'  compared  life   to  a  fpan,  fur'ely  we 
'  may  be  allowed  to  confider  it  as  a 
'  day.     It  is  my  fate  to  leave  it  in  the 
'  evening;   but  thofe   who  are  taken 
'  away  earlier,   have  only  loft  a  few 
'  hours,  at   the   beft  little  worth    la- 
4  menting,  and  much  offerer  hours  of 

*  labour  and  fatigue,  of  pain  and  for- 
'  row.      One  of  the  Roman  poets,  I 

*  remember,  likens  our  leaving  life  to 
'  our  departure  from  a  feaftj  a  thought 
'  which  hath  often   occurred   to   me, 
'  when  I  hare  feen  men   ftruggling  to 
'  protracl   an  entertainment,   and   to 
'  enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends 

*  a  few  moments  longer.     Alas!  how 
'  fhort  is  the  moft  protrafted  of  fuch 
'  enjoyments!     How    immaterial    the 
'  difference  between  him    who  retires 
'  the  fooneft,  and  him  who  flays  the 
'  lateft!     This  is  feeing    life   in    the 

*  belt  view,  and  this  unwillingnefa  to 
'  quit  our  friends  is  the  moft  amiable 
'  motive    from  which  we  can    derive 
'  the  fear  of  death  j  and  yet  the  longelt 
'  enjoyment  which  we  can   hope  for 
'  of  this  kind,  is  of  fo  trivial  a  dura- 

*  tion,  that  it  is  to  a  wife  man  truly 

*  contemptible.      Few  men,    I    own, 
'  think  in  this  manner:  for,  indeed, 

*  few  men  think  of  death  till  they  are 
'  in  it's  jaws.    However  gigantick  and 
'  terrible  an  obje6l   this  may  appear 
'  when  it  approaches  them,   they  ate 
'  nevertheleis  incapable  of  feeing  it  at 

*  any  diftance;  nay,  though  they  have 
'  been  ever  fo    much  frightened  and 
'  alarmed  when  they  have  apprehended 
'  themfelves  in  danger  of  dying,  they 
'  are  no  fooner  cleared  from  this  ap- 

*  prehenfion  than  even  the  fears  of  it  are 
'  erafcd  from  their  minds.     But,  alas! 
'  he  who  efcapes  from  death,  is  not 
'  pardoned  5  he  is  only  reprieved,  and 

*  reprieved  to  a  fhort  day! 

*  Grieve,  therefore,  no  more,  my 
'  dear  child,  on  this  occafionj  an 
'  event  which  may  happen  every  hour, 
'  which  every  element,  nay,  almoft 

*  every    particle  of   matter   that    fur- 

*  rounds  us,  is  capable  ot  producing, 
'  and  which  muft  and  will  moft  un- 

«  avoidably 
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Ill 


'  avoidably  reach  us  all  at  lad,  ought 

*  neither  to  cccafion  our  furprize,  nor 

*  our  lamentation. 

'  My  phyfician  having  acquainted 
'  me  (which  I  take  very  kindly  of  him) 
'  that  I  am  in  danger  of  leaving  you 
'  all  very  fhortly,  I  have  determined 
'  to  fay  a  few  words  to  you  at  this  our 
'  parting,  before  my  di (temper,  which 
<  I  find  grows  very  fa  ft  upon  me,  puts 
'  it  out  of  my  power. 

'  But  I  /hall  wafte  my  ftrength  too 
'  much.  I  intended  to  fpeak  concern- 

*  ing  my  will,  which  though  I  have 
'  fettled  long  ago,  I   think  proper  to 

*  mention   fuch  heads  of   as   concern 

*  any  of  you,  that  I  may  have  the  com- 
'  fort  of  perceiving  you  are  all  fat  is - 
'  fied  with  the  provifion  I  have  there 
'  made  for  you. 

'  Nephew  Blifil,    I  leave   you    the 

*  heir  to  my  whole  ettate,  except  only 
'  500!.  a  year  which  is  to  revert  to 
'  you  after  the  death  of  your  mother, 
'  and  except  one  other  eftate  of  500!. 
'  a  year,  and  the  fum  of  6000 1.  which 

*  I    have    beitowed   in   the    following 
'  manner: 

1  The  eftate  of  500!.  a  year  I  have 

*  given  to  you,  Mr.  Jones.     And   as 
'  I   know    the    inconvenience    which 
'  attends  the  want  of  ready  money,  I 
'  have   added    loool.    in    fpecie.     In 
'  this  I  know  not  whether  I  have  ex- 
'  ceeded,  or  fallen  fhcrt,  of  your  ex- 
(  peclation.     Perhaps  you  will   think 

*  I  have  given  you  too  little}  and  the 
'  world  will   be  as  ready  to  condemn 
'  me  for  giving   you   too   much:    but 
'  the  latter  cenfure  I  defpife;  and,   as 
'  to    the    former,    unlefs    you    mould 
'  entertain  that  common  error,  which 
'  I  have  often  heard  in  my  life  plead- 
'  ed  as  an  excufe  for  a  total  want  of 
'  charity  j     namely,     that    inftead    of 
'  raifing  gratitude   by  voluntary  a6ls 

*  of  bounty,  we  are  apt  to  raile  de- 

*  mands,  which  of  all  others  are  the 
'  moft  bound lefs  and  moft  difficult  to 

*  fatisfy — Pardon  me  the  bare  mention 

*  of  this;  I  will  not  fufpec~t  any  fuch 
'  thing.' 

Jones  flung  himfelf  at  his  benefac- 
tor's feet,  and  taking  eagerly  hold  of 
his  hand,  affured  him,  his  goodnefs  to 
him,  both  now,  and  at  all  other  times, 
bad  fo  infinitely  exceeded  not  only  his 
merit,  but  his  hopes,  that  no  words 
Could  exprefs  his  fcnfe  of  it.  *  And  I 

*  aiiure  you,   Sir/  laid  he,  *  your  pre- 


*  fent    generofity    hath     left    me    no 

*  other  concern  than   for   the  prefent 
'  melancholy     occafion.     •     Qh,     my 
1  friend!  my  father!*     Here  his  word* 
choaked  him,  and  he  turned  away  to 
hide  a  tear  which  was  ftarting  from 
his  eyes. 

Allworthy  then  gently  fqueezed  hte 
hand,  and  proceeded  thus  :  *  I  am  con- 
'  vinced,  my  child,  that  you  have 
'  much  goodnefs,  generofity,  and  ho- 

*  nour,  in  your  temper;   if    you  will 

*  add  prudence  and  religion  to  thefe, 

*  you  mull  be   happy:    for  the   three 

*  former  qualities,  I  admit,  make  you 

*  worthy  of   happinefsj  but  they   are 
<  the  latter  only  which  will  put  you  in 

*  poiTefllon  of  it. 

*  One  thoufand  pounds  I  have  giveti 

*  to  you,  Mr.  Thwackumj  a  fum,  I 
'  am  convinced,  which  greatly  exceeds 
'  your  defires,  as  well  as  your  wants. 
'  However,  you   will  receive    it    as   a 
'  memorial    of     my    friendfhipj     and 
'  whatever  fupeifluities  may  redound 

*  to  you,  that  pitty  which  you  fo  rigid  - 

*  ly  maintain,  will   inftruct  you  how 

*  to  difpofe  of  them. 

'  A  like  fum,  Mr.  Square,  I  have 
t  bequeathed  to  you.  This,  I  hope, 
'  will  enable  you  to  purfue  your  pro- 

*  fefiion  with  better   luccefs    than  hi- 
'  therto.     I  have  often  obferved,  with 
'  concern,    that   diftrefs    is   more  apt 
'  to  excite  contempt  than  commifera- 
'  tion,  efpecially  among   men  of  bu- 

*  finefs,  with  whom  poverty  is  under- 
'  ftood   to   indicate  -want    of  ability. 
'  But  the  little  I  have   been   ab!e   to 
4  leave  you,   will  extricate  you  from 

*  thofe  difficulties  with  which  you  have 
c  formerly  ihuggled  j  and  then  I  doubt 

*  not  but  you  will  meet  with  fufficient 

*  profperity  to  fupply  what  a  man  of 

*  your  philofophical   temper  will    re- 
'  quire. 

'  I  find  myfelf  growing  faint,  fo  I 

*  mall  refer  you   to   my  will   for  my 
'  difpofition  of  the  refidue.     My  fer- 

*  vants  will  there  find  fome  tokens  to 
'  remember  me  byj  and  there  are  a  few 

*  charities,    which,    I    truft,   .my  exe- 
<  cutors  will  fee  faithfully  performed. 
'  Blels  you  all!     I  am  fetting  out  a 
'  little  before  you.' 

Here  a  footman  came  haftily  into 
the  room,  and  laid  there  was  an  at- 
torney from  Salilbury,  who  had  a  pai  - 
ticular  mefi'^ge,  which  he  faid  he  mull 
communicate  to  Mr.  All  worth  v  him- 
P  felfj 
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felf;  that  h«  teemed  in  a  violent  hurry, 
ami  protected  he  had  fo  much  bulinefs 
to  do,  that  if  he  could  cut  himfelf  into 
four  quarters,  all  would  not  be  furfi- 
cient. 

<  Go,  child/  faid  Attworthy  toBli- 
fil,  '  fee  what  the  gentleman  wants. 
I  am    not  able  to  do  any  bufmefs 
now  5  nor  can  he  have  any  with  me, 
in  which  yon  are  not  at  prefent  more 
concerned  than  myfelf.     Befides,  I 
really  am — I  am  incapable  of  feeing 
any  one  at  prefent,  or  of  any  longer 
attention.'     He  then  faluted  them  all, 
laying,  perhaps  he  fhould  be  able  to 
fee  them  again,  but  he  fhoald  now  be 
glad  to  compofe  himfelf  a  little,  find- 
ing that  he  had  too  much  exhaufted  hrs 
fpirits  in  difcourfe. 

Some  of  the  company  fhed  tears  at 
their  parting;  and  even  the  philofopher 
Square  wiped  his  eyes,  '  albeit  unufed 
«  to  the  melting  mood.'  As  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  me  dropped  her  pearls  «  as  faft 

•  as  the  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal 

*  gums;'    for   this  was  a   ceremonial 
whi^h  that  gentlewoman  never  omitted 
on  a  proper  occafion. 

After  this,  Mr.  All  worthy  again  laid 
him/elf  down  on  his  pillow,  and  en- 
deavoured to  compofe  himfelf  to  reft. 


CHAP.   VIII. 

CONTAINING  MATTER  RATHERNA- 
TURALTHAN  PLEASING. 

BESIDES   grief  for  her  mafter, 
rheie  was  another  fource  for  that 
fcriny  Itream  which  fo  plentifully  role 
above    the   two    mountainous    cheek- 
bones  of  the   houfekeeper.     She  was 
no    fooner  retired,  than  me  began  to 
nutter  to  herfelf  in  the  following  plea- 
fant  (train:  *  Sure  mafter  might  have 
made  fome  difference,  methinks,  be- 
tween me  and  the  other  fervants.     I 
fuppofe  he  hath  left  me  mourning; 
but,  i-fackins!    if   that  be  all,    the 
devil  (hall  wear  it  for  him  for  me. 
I'd  have  his  woimip  know  I  am  no 
beggar.     I  have  faved  five  hundred 
pounds  in  his  frrvice;  and,  after  all, 
fo  be  ufed  in  this  manner!     It  is  a 
fine  encouragement  to  fervants  to  be 
honeftj  and,  to  be  fure,  if  I  have 
taken   a    little  fomcthing   now  and 
then,  others  have  taken  ten  times  as 
much:  and  now  we  are  all  put  in  a 


lump  together.  If  fo  he  that  it  be 
fo,  the  legacy  may  go  to  the  defif 
with  him  that  gave  it.  No,  I  won't 
give  it  up  neither,  becaufe  fhat  will 
pleafe  fome  folks.  No,  I'll  buy  the 
gayeft  gown  I  can  get,  and  dance 
over  the  old  curmudgeon's  grave  in 
it.  Thirst  is  my  reward  for  taking 
his  part  fo  often,  when  all  the  coun- 
try have  cried  fhame  of  him,  for 
breeding  up  his  baltanl  in  that  man- 
ner! but  he  is  going  now  where  he 
muft  pay  for  all.  It  would  hnve 
become  him  better  to  have  repented 
of  his  fins  on  his  death- bed,  than 
to  glory  in  them,  and  give  away  his 
ellate  ont  of  his  own  family  to  a 
mis-begotten  child.  Found  in  his 
bed,  forfooth!  a  pretty  ftory!  Ay, 
ay,  thofe  that  hide,  know  where  to 
find.  Lord  forgive  him!  I  warrant 
he  hath  many  more  bnftards  to  an- 
fwer  for,  if  the  truth  was  known. 
One  comfort  is,  they  will  be  all 
known  where  he  is  a  going  now. 
*  The  fervants  will  find  fome  tokens 
'  to  remember  me  by:"  thofe  were 
the  very  words;  I  mall  never  forget 
them,  if  I  was  to  live  a  thoufand 
years.  Ay,  ay,  I  (hall  remember  you 
for  huddling  me  among  the  fervants. 
One  would  have  thought  he  might 
have  mentioned  my  name  as  well  as 
that  of  Square;  but  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, forfooth,  though  he  had  not 
cloaths  to  his  back  when  he  came 
hither  firft.  Marry  come  up  with 
fuch  gentlemen!  Though  he  hath 
lived  here  thefe  many  years,  I  don't 
believe  there  is  arrow  lervant  in  the 
honfe  ever  fa\v  the  colour  of  hit 
money.  The  devil  (hall  wait  upon 
fuch  gentlemen  for  me.'  Much 
more  of  the  like  kind  (he  muttered  to 
herfelf ;  but  this  tafte  (hall  iuffice  to 
the  reader. 

Neither  Thwack  urn  nor  Square  were 
much  better  fat  is  tied  with  their  lega- 
cies. Though  they  breathed  not  their 
refentment  fo  loud,  yet  from  the  dif- 
content  which  appeared  in  their  coun- 
tenances, as  well  as  from  the  follow- 
ing dialogue,  we  collect  that  no  great 
plcafure  reigned  in  their  minds. 

About  an  hour  after  they  had  left 
the  fie k- room,  Square  met  Thwackum 
in  the  hall,  and  accolted  him  thus : 
'  Well,  Sir,  have  you  heard  any  news 
'  of  your  frit-nd  fince  we  parted  from 
'  him?'-**  Jf  you  mean  Mr.  Allwor- 

•  th 
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«  thy/  anfwered  Thwackum,  <  I  think 

*  you  might  rather  give  him  the  ap- 
«  pellation  of  your  friend:  for  he  feems 

*  to  me    to  have  deferved  that  title.' 
— «  The  title  is  as  good  on  your  fide,' 
rrplied  Square,  *  for  his  bounty,  fuch 
«  as   it  is,  hath   been  equal  to  both/ 
— «  I    fhould   not  have   mentioned   it 
«  firft,'  cries  Thwackum;   «  but  fmce 
4  you  begin,  I  muft  inform  you  I  am 

*  of  a  different  opinion.     There  is  a 

*  wide   diftin£tion   between    voluntary 
«  favours  and  rewards.     The  duty  I 

*  have  done  in  his  family,  and  the  care 

*  I  have  taken  in  the  education  of  his 
«  two  boys,  are  lervices  for  which  ibme 

*  men  might  have  expected  a  greater 
«  return.     I  would  not  have  you  ima- 
'  gine  I  am  therefore  difTatisfiedj   for 
«  SL  Paul  hath  taught  me  to  be  con  - 

*  tent  with  the  little  I  have.     Had  the 
'  modicum  been  lefs,   I  mould  have 
4  known   my  duty.     But   though  the 
«  Scripture  obliges  me  to  remain  con- 
«  tented,  it  doth  not  enjoin  me  to  fhut 
4  my  eyes  to  my  own  merit,  nor  re- 

*  ftrain  me  from  feeing,  when  I  am  in- 

*  jured   by  an  unjuft   companion/— 
'  Since   you    provoke    me,'    returned 
Square,  '  that   injury  is  done  to   me: 

*  nor  did  I  ever  imagine  Mr.  Allwor- 

*  thy  had  held  my  friendfhip  fo  light, 

*  as  to  put   me  in  balance  with  one 

*  who  received  his  wages:  I  know  to 
4  what  it  is  owing;  it  proceeds  from 
'  thole  narrow  principles  which    you 
'  have  been  fo  long  endeavouring  to 
'  infufe  into  him,  in  contempt  of  every 
'  thing  which  is  great  and  noble.  The 

*  beauty  and  lovelinefs  of  friendfhip 

*  is  too  ftrong  for  dim  eyesj  nor  can 

*  it  be  perceived  by  any  other  medium, 
4  than    that  unerring    rule    of    right 
'  which  you  have  fo  often  endeavoured 

*  to  ridicule,  that  you  have  perverted 

*  my    friend's    underftanding/ —  4    I 
'  wilh,'  cries  Thwackum,  in  a  rage, 
'  I  wifh,  for  the  fake  of  his  foul,  your 

*  damnable   doctrines    have   not   per- 

*  verttd  his  faith.     It  is  to  this  I  im- 

*  pute  his  prefent  behaviour,  fo  unbe- 

*  coming   a  chriftian.     Who   but  an 

*  atheift    could    think  of  leaving  the 
4  world  without  having  fiift  made  up 
'  his  account?  without  confeffing  his 
'  fins,   and   receiving  that   abfolution 
4  which  he  knew  he  had  one  in  the 

*  houfe  duly  authorized  to  give  him? 

*  He  will  feel  the  want  of  thefe  neccf- 


farics  when  it  is  too  late.  When  he 
is  arrived  at  that  place  where  there  is 
wailing  and  gnajhing  of  teeth;  it  is 
then  he  will  find  in  what  mighty 
(lead  that  heathen  goddefs,  that  Vir- 
tue, which  you  and  all  other  detft* 
of  the  age  adore,  will  (hnd  him. 
He  will  then  fummon  his  prieft  when 
there  is  none  to  be  found,  and  will 
lament  the  want  of  that  abfolution, 
without  which  no  finner  can  be  fafe/ 
— •  If  it  be  fo  material,'  fays  Square, 
why  don't  you  prefent  it  him  of  your 
own  accord?' — 4  It  hath  no  virtue,* 
ries  Thwackum,  *  but  to  thofe  who 
have  fufficient  grace  to  require  it. 
But  why  do  I  talk  thus  to  a  heathen 
and  an  unbeliever!  It  is  you  who 
have  taught  him  this  leflbn,  for 
which  you  have  been  well  rewarded 
in  this  world,  as  I  doubt  not  your 
difciple  will  foon  be  in  the  other/— 
I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  re- 
ward,' faid  Square; {  but  if  you  hint 
at  that  pitiful  memorial  of  our  friend- 
Ihip  which  he  hath  thought  fit  to  be- 
queath me,  I  defpife  itj  and  nothing 
but  the  unfortunate  fituation  of  my 
circumrtances  fliould  prevail  on  me 
to  accept  it.* 

The  phyfician  now  arrived,  and  be- 
gan  to  enquire  of  the  two  difputants, 
how  we  all  did  above  ftairs.     «  In  a 
*  miferable  way,'  anfwered  Thwack- 
um.    4  It  is  no  more  than  I  expected,' 
cries  the  do6lor:    «  But,    pray,    what 
'  fymptoms  have  appeared  fmce  I  left 
4  you?' — *  No  good  ones,  I  am  afraid/ 
replied  Thwackum:   *  after  what  patted 
4  at  our  departure,  I  think  there  were 
'  little  hopes/     The  bodily  phyfician, 
perhaps,    mifunderftood    the  curer  of 
fouls;  and  before  they  came  to  an  ex- 
planation,  Mr.    Blifil   came   to   them 
with  a  molt  melancholy  countenance, 
and  acquainted  them,  that  he  brought 
fad   news:    for  that   his    mother   was 
dead  at  Salifbury.     That  (he  had  been 
fdzed  on  the  road  home  with  the  gout 
in   her  head  and  ttomach.  which  had 
carried  her  off  in  a  few  hours.  *  Gbod- 
lack-a-day!'    fays  the  dcftor,  «  one 
cannot  anfwer  for  events;  but  I  wifli 
I  had   been   at    hand   to  have  been 
called  in.     The  gout  is  a  dillemper 
which  it  is  difficult  to  tre.u,  yet  I  have" 
been   remarkably  fuccefsful    in    it.* 
Thwackum  and  Square  both  condoled 
with  Mr.  Blifi!  for  the  lefs  of  his  mo- 
F  »  ther 
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ther,  which  the  one  advifed  him  to  bear 
like  a  man,  and  the  other  like  a  chrif- 
tian.  The  young  gentleman  faid,  he 
knew  very  well  we  were  all  mortal, 
and  he  would  endeavour  to  fubmit  to 
his  lofs  as  well  as  he  could.  That  he 
could  not,  however,  help  complaining 
a  little  againfl  the  peculiar  feverity  of 
his  fate,  which  brought  the  news  of  fo 
great  a  calamity  to  him  by  furprizej 
and  that  at  a  time  when  he  hourly  ex- 
peeled  the  fevered  blow  he  was  capa- 
ble of  feeling  from  the  malice  of  for- 
tune. He  (aid,  the  prefent  occafion 
would  put  to  the  left  thofe  excellent 
rudiments  which  he  had  learnt  from 
Mr.  Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square,  and 
it  would  be  entirely  owing  to  them,  if 
he  was  enabled  to  furvive  fuch  mii- 
foi  tunes. 

It  was  now  debated,  whether  Mr. 
Axworthy  ifhould  be  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  fitter:  this  the  doctor  vio- 
Jently  oppofeilj  in  which,  I  believe, 
the  whole  college  will  agree  with  him. 
But  Mr.  Blifil  faid  he  had  received 
fuch  pofitive  and  repeated  orders  from 
his  uncle,  never  to  keep  any  fecret 
from  him,  for  fear  of  the  difquietude 
which  it  might  give  him,  that  he  durffc 
rot  think  of  difobedience,  whatever 
might  be  the  confequence.  He  faid, 
for  his  part,  confidering  the  religious 
and  philofbphick  temper  of  his  uncle, 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  doctor  in 
his  apprehenfions.  He  was  therefore 
refolved  to  communicate  it  to  him:  for 
if  his  uncle  recovered,  (as  he  heartily 
prayed  he  might)  he  knew  he  would 
T)ever  forgive  an  endeavour  to  keep  a 
fecret  of  this  kind  from  him. 

The  phyfician  was  forced  to  fubmit 
to  thefe  refolutions,  which  the  two 
other  learned  gentlemen  very  highly 
commended.  So  together  moved  Mr. 
Blifil  and  the  doclor  towards  the  fick- 
room;  where  the  phyfician  firft  en- 
tered and  approached  the  bed,  in  order 
to  feel  his  patient's  pulfe,  which  he  had 
no  fooner  done,  than  he  declared  he 
was  much  better;  that  the  laft  appli- 
cation had  fucceeded  to  a  miracle,  and 
had  brought  the  fever  to  intermit:  fo 
that,  he  faid,  there  appeared  now  to  be 
as  little  danger,  as  he  had  before  ap- 
prehended there  were  hopes. 

To  fay  the  truth,  Mr.  Allworthy's 
Situation  had  never  been  fo  bad  as  the 
great  caution  of  the  doftor  had  repre- 


fenteJ  it:  but  as  a  wife  general  nevef 
del'pifes  his  enemy,  however  inferior 
his  force  may  be,  fo  neither  doth  a 
wife  phyfician  evtr  'Irfyilc  a  diftemper, 
however  inconfici  Table.  As  the  for- 
mer prefcrves  the  fame  fttict  difci- 
places  the  fame  guards,  and  tm.  Joys 
the  fame  fcouts,  though  the  enemy  be 
never  fo  weak;  fo  the  latter  maintains 
the  fame  gravity  of  countenance,  and 
fhakes  his  head  with  the  fame  fgnifi- 
cant  air,  let  the  dittemper  be  never  fo 
trifling.  And  both,  among  many  other 
good  ones,  may  affign  ihis  folid  reafon 
for  their  conduct,  lhat  by  thefe  means 
the  greater  glory  redounHs  10  them,  if 
they  gain  the  victory,  and  the  lefs  dif- 
gracc,  if  by  any  unlucky  accident  they 
fhculd  happen  to  be  conquered. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  no  fooner  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  thanked  Heaven  for 
thefe  hopes  of  his  recovery,  than  Mr. 
Biifil  drew  near,  with  a  very  dejected 
afpect,  and  having  applied  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eye,  either  to  wipe  away 
his  tears,  or  as  Ovid  fomewhere  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  on  another  occafion— 

'  Si  nullus  erit)  tame*  excute  nullum? 
«  If  there  be  none,  wipe  away  that  none.* 

he  communicated  to  his  uncle  what  the 
reader  hath  been  juft  before  acquainted 
•with. 

Allworthy  received  the  news  with 
concern,  with  patience,  and  with  refig- 
nation.  He  dropt  a  tender  tear,  then 
compofed  his  countenance,  and  at  laft 
cried,  «  The  Lord's  will  be  done  ii; 
*  every  thing!' 

He  now  enquired  for  the  meffengerj 
but  Blifil  told  him,  it  had  been  impof- 
fible  to  detain  him  a  moment  j  for  he 
appeared,  by  the  great  hurry  he  was  in, 
to  have  fome  bufinefs  of  importance  oi> 
his  hands:  that  he  complained  of  be- 
ing hurried,  and  driven,  and  torn,  out 
of  his  lifej  and  repeated  many  times, 
that  if  he  could  divide  himfelf  into 
four  quarters,  he  knew  how  to  difpofe 
of  every  one. 

Allworthy  then  defired  Blifil  to  take 
care  of  the  funeral.  He  faid  he  would 
have  his  fitter  depofited  in  his  owi> 
chapel;  and  as  to  the  particulars,  he 
left  them  to  his  own  difcretion,  only 
mentioning  the  perfon  whom  he  would 
have  employed  on  this  occafion. 

CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     IX. 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS, 
MAY  SERVE  AS  A  COMMENT  ON 
THAT  SAYING  OF  JESCHINES, 
THAT  DRUNKEN  NESS  SHEWS  THE 
MIND  OF  A  MAN,  AS  A  MIRROR. 
REFLECTS  HIS  PERSON. 

TH  E  reader  may,  perhaps,  wonder 
at  hearing  nothing  of  Mr.  Jones 
jn  the  laft  chapter.  In  facl,  his  be- 
haviour was  fo  different  from  that  of 
the  perfons  there  mentioned,  that  we 
chofe  not  to  confound  his  name  with 
theirs. 

When  the  good  man  had  ended  his 
fpeech,  Jones  was  the  laft  who  deferted 
the  room.  Thence  he  retired  to  his 
own  apartment,  to  give  vent  to  his  con- 
cern 5  but  the  rellleffnefs  of  his  mind 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  remain  long 
.there;  he  flipped  foftly,  therefore,  to 
All  worthy's  chamber- door,  where  he 
liflened  a  confiderable  time,  without 
hearing  any  kind  of  motion  within, 
unlefs  a  violent  fnoring,  which  at  laft 
his  fears  mifreprefented  as  groans.  This 
fo  alarmed  him,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear entering  the  roomj  where  he  found 
the  good  man  in  the  bed,  in  a  fweet 
cornpofed  fleep,  and  his  nurfe  fnoring 
in  the  above-mentioned  hearty  man- 
ner, at  the  bed's  feet.  He  immediately 
took  the  only  method  of  filencing  this 
thorough- bafs,  whofe  mufick,  he  fear- 
ed, might  difturb  Mr.  AlKvorthyj 
and  then  fitting  down  by  the  nurfe, 
he  remained  motionlefs  till  Blifil  and 
the  doctor  came  in  together,  and 
waked  the  fick  man,  in  order  that  the 
doctor  might  feel  his  pulfe,  and  that 
the  other  might  communicate  to  him 
that  piece  of  news,  which,  had  Jones 
been  apprized  of  it,  would  have  had 
great  difficulty  of  finding  it's  way 
to  Mr.  Allworthy's  ear  at  fuch  a  fea- 
fan. 

When  he  firft  heard  Blifil  tell  his 
uncle  this  ftory,  Jones  could  hardly 
contain  the  wrath  which  kindled  in 
him  at  the  other's  indifcretion,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  doctor  fhook  his  head,  and 
declaiedhis  unwillingnefs  to  have  the 
matter  mentioned  to  his  patient.  But 
as  his  paflion  did  not  fo  far  deprive 
him  of  all  ufe  of  his  understanding, 
£s  to  hide  from  him  the  conferences 


which  any  violent  expreffion  toward* 
Blifil  might  have  on  the  fick,  this  ajv 
prehenfion  Hilled  his  rage  at  the  pre^ 
lentj  and  he  grew  afterwards  fo  fatis- 
fied  with  finding  that  this  news  had, 
in  facl,  produced  no  mifchief,  t^at»he 
fuffered  his  anger  to  die  in  his  own 
bofom,  without  ever  mentioning  it  to 
Blifil. 

The  phydcian  dined  that  day  at  Mr, 
Allworthy'si  and  having,  after  dinner, 
vifited  his  patient,  he  returned  to  the 
company,  and  told  them,  that  he  had 
now  the  fatisfaclion  to  fay,  with  afiu- 
rance,  that  his  patient  was  out  of  all 
danger  ;  that  he  had  brought  his  fever 
to  a  perfect  intermiflion,  and  doubted 
not,  by  throwing  in  the  bark,  to  pre-r 
vent  it's  return. 

This  account  fo  pleafed  Jones,  and 
threw  him  into  fuch  im moderate  excefe 
of  rapture,  that  he  might  be  truly  faid 
to  be  drunk  with  joy.  Au  intoxication 
which  greatly  forwards  the  effects  of 
wine:  and  as  he  was  very  free,  too, 
with  the  bottle  on  this  occafio.n,  (for  he 
drank  many  bumpers  to  the  doctor's 
health,  as  well  as  to  other  toa(ts)  he 
became  very  foon  literally  drunk. 

Jones  had  naturally  violent  animal 
fpirits:  thefe  being  fet  on  float,  and 
augmented  by  the  Iplrit  of  wine,  pro- 
duced moft  extravagant  effects.  He 
kifTed  the  doctor,  and  embraced  him 
with  the  molt  palftonate  endearments  j 
fwearing  that,  next  to  Mr,  Aliworthy 
himfelf,  he  loved  him  of  all  men  liv- 
ing. '  Doctor,'  added  he,  '  you  de- 

*  ferve  a  itatue  to  be  erefted  to  you  at 
'  the  pviblick  expence,  for  having  pre- 
'  ferved  a  man,  who   is   not  only  thi 
'   dailin-g  of  all  good   men  who  know 

*  him,    but  a  blefiing  to  fociety,   th« 
'  glory  of  his  country,   and  an  honour 
'  to  human   nature.      D — n   ine  if  I 
'  don't  love  him  better  than  my  owa 
«  foul!' 

*  More  (hame  for  you!'  cries  Thwack- 
um;  t  though  I  think  you  have  reafoa 

*  to   love  him,    for  he  haih  provided 
'  very  well   for  yon,     And,  perhaps, 
'  it   might   have  been   better  for  foms: 
'  folks,  that  he  had  not  lived  to  ice 
'  juft  reafon  of  revoking  his  gift.* 

Jones  now,  looking  on  Thwackum 
with  inconceivable  difdain,  anilvered, 

*  And  doth  thy    mean    foul  imagine, 
'  that    any  fuch    coafiderations   could 
<  weigh  with  me  ?    No ',  let  the  earth 

«  open, 
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•  open,  and  fwallow  her  own  dirt,  (if 

•  I  had  millions  of  acres,  I  would  fay 

•  it)   rather  than  fwallow  up  my  dear 
'  glorious  friend. 

•  Suis  defidcriojit  f>uJ<,r  aut  midut 

•  'Jam  cban  capltis  •*"' 

The  doctor  now  interpofed,  and  pre- 
vented the  effecls  of  a  wrath  which  was 
kindling  between  Jones  and  Thwack- 
urn;  after  which  the  former  gave  a 
loofe  to  mirth,  fang  two  or  three  amo- 
rous fongs,  and  fell  into  every  frantick 
diforder  which  unbridled  joy  is  apt  to 
infpirej  but  fo  far  was  he  from  any 
difpofition  to  quarrel,  that  he  was  ten 
times  better  humoured,  if  pofllble, 
than  when  he  was  fober. 

To  fay  truth,  nothing  hs  more  erro- 
neous than  the  common  obfervation, 
that  men  who  are  ill-natured  and  quar- 
relibme  when  they  are  drunk,  are  very 
worthy  perfons  when  they  are  fober: 
for  drink,  in  reality,  doth  not  reverfe 
nature,  or  create  pafiions  in  men,  which 
did  not  exift  in  them  before.  It  takes 
away  the  guard  of  reafcn,  and  confe- 
quently  forces  us  to  produce  thofe 
fymptoms,  which  many,  when  fober, 
have  art  enough  to  conceal.  It  heigh- 
tens and  inflames  our  paflTions,  (gene- 
rally indeed  that  pafTion  which  is  up- 
permoft  in  our  mind)  fo  that  the 
angry  temper,  the  amorous,  the  gene- 
rous, the  good-humoured,  the  ava- 
ricious, and  all  other  difpofitions  of 
men,  are  in  their  cups  heightened  and 
expofed. 

And  yet,  as  no  nation  produces  fo 
many  drunken  quarrels,  efpecially  a- 
rnong  the  lower  people,  as  Englandj 
(for,  indeed,  with  them,  to  drink  and 
to  fight  together,  are  almofl  fynony- 
mous  terms)  I  would  not,  methinks, 
have  it  thence  concluded,  that  the 
Englifh  are  the  worlt-natured  people 
alive.  Perhaps  the  love  of  glory  only 
is  at  the  bottom  of  tins;  fo  that  the 
fair  conclufion  feems  to  be,  that  our 
countrymen  have  more  of  that  love, 
and  more  of  bravery,  than  any  other 
plebeians.  And  this  the  rather,  as 
there  is  feldom  any  thing  ungenerous, 
unfair,  or  ill-natured,  exercifed  on 
thofe  occafions:  nay,  it  is  common 


for  the  combatant*  to  «xprcfs  good- 
will for  each  other,  even  at  the  time 
ot  the  conflict;  and  as  their  drunkco 
mirth  generally  ends  in  a  battle,  fo  do 
molt  of  their  battles  end  in  triendfhip. 

But  to  return  to  our  hiftory.  Though 
Jones   had  mewn   no   defign    of   giv- 
ing offence,  yet  Mr.  Blifil  was  highly 
offended  at  a  behaviour  which  was  fo 
inconfiftent  with  the  fober  and  prudent 
reierve   of  his   own  temper.      He  bore 
it  too  with  the  greater  in.patiencc,  ae 
it  appeared   to    him   very  indecent   at 
this     feafon;    c  When/    as    he    faid, 
the  houfe  was  a  houfe  of  mourning, 
on  the  account  of  his  dear  mothuj 
and  if  it  had  pleafed  Heaven  to  give 
them   fome   profpeft    of   Mr.   AH- 
worthy's  recovery,  it  would  become 
them    better  to  exprefs  the  exult*, 
tions  of  their  hearts  in  thankfgiving, 
than     in     drunkennefs     and     riotij 
which  were  properer  methods  to  en- 
creafe  the  Divine  wrath,  than  to  avert 
it.'     Thwackutn,  who  had  fwallow- 
ed  more  liquor  than  Jones,  but  with- 
out any  ill  effect  on  his  brain,  fecond- 
ed  the  pious    harangue  of  Bliftl:  but 
Square,    for  reafons  which  the  reader 
may  probably  guefs,  was  totally  fllent. 
Wine  had  not  fo  totally  overpower- 
ed Jones,  as  to  prevent  his  recollecting 
Mr.  BlinTs  lofs,  the  moment  it  wa» 
mentioned.     As  no  perfon,  therefore, 
was  more  ready  to  confefs  and  con- 
demn his  own    errors,    he  offered  to 
make  Mr.  Blifil   by  the    hand,    and 
begged  his  pardon  j  faying,  his  excel  - 
five  joy  for  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery 
had  driven  every  other  thought  out  of 
his  mind. 

Blifil  fcornfulty  rejected  his  hand} 
and,  with  much  indignation,  arifwer- 
ed,  it  was  little  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
tragical  fpeftacles  made  no  impreftion 
on  the  blind;  but,  for  his  part,  he 
hud  the  misfortune  to.  know  who  hi* 
parents  were,  and  confequently  mull 
be  aflfecled  with  their  lofs. 

Jones,  who,  notwithftanding  hit 
good-humour,  had  fome  mixture  of 
the  irafcible  in  his  conftitution,  leaped 
haftily  from  his  chair,  and  catching 
hold  of  Blifil's  collar,  cried  out, 
'  D — n  you  for  a  rafcal!  do  you  infult 
*  me  with  the  misfortune  of  my  birth:* 


«  What  moJcfty  «r  mcafure  cm  fct  bounds  to  our  dcfire  of  fo  dear  a  friend!'     The 
defid.num  here  cannot  be  eafily  franflatcd.     It  includes  our  dcfne   of  enjoying  our 
friend  again,  and  the  grief  which  attends  that  dcfjrc. 

He 
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He  accompanied  thefe  words  with  fuch 
rough  aftions,  that  they  foon  got  the 
better  of  Mr.  BlinTs  peaceful  tem- 
perj  and  a  fcuffle  immediately  enfued, 
which  might  have  produced  mifchief 
had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  inter- 
polation of  Thwackum  and  the  phyfi- 
cian;  for  the  philofophy  of  Square 
rendered  him  fuperior  to  all  emotions \ 
and  he  very  calmly  fmoaked  his  pipe, 
as  was  his  cuftom  in  all  broils,  unlefs 
when  he  apprehended  fome  danger  of 
having  it  broke  in  his  mouth. 

The  combatants  being  now  prevent- 
ed from  executing  prefent  vengeance 
oh  each  other,  betook  themfelves  to  the 
common  refources  of  difappointed  rage, 
and  vented  their  wrath  in  threats  and 
defiance.  In  this  kind  of  conflict, 
Fortune,  which,  in  the  perlbnal  attack, 
feemed  to  incline  to  Jones,  was  now 
altogether  as  favourable  to  his  enemy. 

A  truce,  neverthelefs,  was  at  length 
agreed  on,  by  the  mediation  of  the  neu- 
tral parties,  and  the  whole  company 
again 'fat  down  at  the  table;  where 
Jones  being  prevailed  on  to  afk  pardon, 
andBlifil  to  give  ir,  peace  was  reftored, 
and  everything  feemed  in  flat 'u  quo. 

But  though  the  quane!  *as,  in  all 
appearance,  perfectly  reconciled,  the 
goud- humour  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  it,  was  by  no  means  reftor- 
ed. All  merriment  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  the  fubfequent  dilcourfe  confuted 
only  of  grave  relations  of  matters  of 
fact,  and  of  as  grave  obfervations  upon 
them.  A  fpecies  of  converfation,  in 
which,  though  there  is  much  of  dig- 
nity and  initruftion,  there  is  but  little 
entertainment.  As  we  prefume,  there- 
Fore,  only  to  convey  this  la  ft  to  the 
reader,  we  (hall  pals  by  whatever  was 
faid,  '.ill  the  reft  of  the  company, 
having  by  degrees  dropped  off,  left 
Square  and  the  phyfician  only  toge- 
ther; at  which  time  the  converfation 
was  a  little  heightened  by  fome  com- 
ments on  what  had  happened  between 
the  two  young  gentlemen;  both  of 
whom  the  doclor  declared  to  be  no  bet- 
ter than  fcoundrelsj  to  which  appel- 
lation the  philofopher,  very  fagacioufly 
Shaking  his  head,  agreed. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

SHEWING     THE    TRUTH    OF    MANY 
OBSERVATIONS     OF    OVID,     AND 


OF  OTHER.  MORE  GRAVE  WRI- 
TERS, WHO  HAVE  PROVED,  BE- 
YOND CONTRADICTION,  THAT 
WINE  IS  OFTEN  THE  FORE- 
RUNNER OF  INCONTINENCY. 

JONES  retired  from  the  company, 
in  which  we  have  ieen  him  engag- 
ed, into  the  fields,  where  he  intended 
to  cool  himfelf  by  a  walk  in  the  opens 
air,  before  he  attended  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy.  There,  whilft  he  renewed  thofe 
meditations  on  his  dear  Sophia,  which, 
the  dangerous  illnefs  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor  had  for  fome  time  inter- 
rupted, an  accident  happened,  which 
with  forrow  we  relate,  and  with  for- 
row,  doubtlefs,  will  it  be  read;  however, 
that  hiftorick  truth  to  which  we  profefs 
fo  inviolable  an  attachment,  obliges  us 
to  communicate  it  to  pofterity. 

It  was  now  a  pleafant  evening  in  tfee 
latter  end  of  June,  when  our  hero  was 
walking  in  a  moft  delicious  grove, 
where  the  gentle  breezes  fanning  the 
leaves,  together  with  the  fweet  tril- 
ling of  a  murnnuing  ftream,  and 
the  melodious  notes  of  nightingales, 
formed  ail  together  the  rnoft  enchant- 
ing harmony.  In  this  fcene,  fo  fweet- 
ly  accommodated  to  love,  he  meditat- 
ed on  his  dear  Sophia.  While  his 
wanton  fancy  roved  unbounded  over  all 
her  beauties,  and  his  lively  imagina- 
tion painted  the  charming  maid  in  va- 
rious ravi/hing  forms,  his  warm  heart 
melted  with  tendernefs;  and  at  length 
throwing  himfelf  on  the  ground,  by 
the  fide  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook, 
he  broke  forth  into  the  following  eja- 
culation — 

«  O  Sophia,  would  Heaven  give  thee 
to  my  arms,  how  blelt  would  be  my 
condition!  Curft  be  that  fortune 
which  fets  a  diftance  between  u&I 
Was  I  but  poflefied  of  thee,  one  only 
lint  of  rags  thy  whole  eftate,  is  there 
a  man  on  earth  whom  I  would  envy! 
How  contemptible  would  the  bright- 
eft  Circaflian  beauty,  dreft  in  all  the 
jewels  of  the  Indies,  appear  to  my 
eyes!  But  why  do  I  mention  ano- 
ther woman!  Could  I  think  my 
eyes  capable  of  looking  at  any  other 
with  tendernefs,  thefe  hands  fliould 
tear  them  from  my  head.  No,  my 
Sophia,  if  cruel  fortune  feparates  us 
for  ever,  my  foul  lhall  doat  on  thee 
alone.  The  charted  conftancy  will 
•  "1  erer 
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I  ever  prcferve  to  thy  image.  Though 
I  (hould  never  have  poflfeffion  of  thy 
charming  perfon,  ftill  (haltthou  alone 
have  pofleflion  of  my  thoughts,  my 
lore,  my  foul !  Oh  !  my  fond  heart 
is  ib  wrapt  in  that  tender  bofom,that 
the  brighteft  beauties  would  for  me 
have  no  charms  ;  nor  would  a  hermit 
be  colder  in  their  embraces.  Sophia, 
Sophia  alone,  (hall  be  mine !  What 
raptures  are  in  that  name!  I  will  en- 
f  grave  it  on  every  tree  '.' 

At  thefe  words  he  ftarted  up,  and  be- 
held— not  his  Sophia;  no,  nor  a  Cir- 
cafiian  maid  richly  and  elegantly  at- 
tired for  the  Grand  Seignor's  feraglio. 
No  j  without  a  gown,  in  a  (hift  that 
was  fomewhat  of  the  coarfeft,  and  none 
of  the  cleaneft,  bedewed  likewife  with 
ibme  odoriferous  effluvia,  the  produce 
of  the  day's  labour,  with  a  pitchfork 
in.  her  hand,  Molly  Seagrim  approach- 
ed. Our  hero  had  his  pen-knife  in  his 
hand,  which  he  had  drawn  for  the  be- 
fore-mentioned purpofe  of  carving  on 
the  bark ;  when  the  girl  coming  near 
him,  cried  out  with  a  fmile,  «  You  don't 

*  intend  to  kill  me,  fquire,  I  hope  !' — 
4  Why  mould   you  think  I  would  kill 

*  you?*  anfwered  Jones.     *  Nay,'  re- 
plied file,  «  after  your  cruel  ufage  of  me 

*  when  I  faw  you  laft,  killing  me  would, 

*  perhaps,  be  too  great  kindnefs  for  me 

*  to  expea.* 

Here  enfued  a  parly}  which,  as  I  do 
not  think  myielf  obliged  to  relate  it,  I 
fliall  omit.  It  is  fufficient  that  it  lafted 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour;  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  which  they  retired  into  the 
thickeft  part  of  the  grove. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined 
to  think  this  event  unnatural.  How- 
ever, the  facl  is  true ;  and,  perhaps, 
may  be  fufficiently  accounted  for,  by 
fuggefting,  that  Jones  probably  thought 
one  woman  better  than  none  ;  and 
Molly  as  probably  imagined  two  men 
to  be  better  than  one.  Befides,  the  be- 
fore mentioned  motive  afTigntd  to  the 
prefent  behaviour  of  Jones,  the  reader 
•will  be  likewtfe  pleafed  to  recollect  in 
his  favour,  that  he  was  not  at  this  time 
perfect  matter  of  that  wondeiful  power 
of  reafon,  which  fo  well  enables  grave 
and  wife  men  to  fubdue  their  unruly 
paflions,  and  to  decline  any  of  thefe 
prohibited  amufements.  Wine  now 
had  totally  fubdued  this  power  in 
Jones.  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  condi- 
tion, in  which  if  reafon  had  interpofcd, 


though  only  to  advifj,  (he  might  hare 
received  the  anfwcr  which  one  Cle- 
oltratus  gave  many  years  ago  to  a  filly 
fellow,  who  afked  him  if  he  was  not 
amamed  to  be  drunk.  '  Are  not  you,* 
faid  Cleottratus,  «  afnamed  to  admo- 
'  niflj  a  drunken  man?1  To  fay  the 
truth,  in  a  court  of  juftice,  drunken- 
nefs  muft  not  be  an  excuf'e,  yet  in  a 
court  of  confcPence  it  is  greatly  foj 
and  therefore  Ariftotle,  who  commends 
the  laws  of  Pittacus,  by  which  drun- 
ken men  received  double  punifhment 
for  their  crimes,  allows  there  is  more 
of  policy  than  juitice  in  that  law. 
Now,  if  there  are  any  trangreffions 
pardonable  from  drunkennefs,  they 
are  certainly  fuch  as  Mr.  Jones  was 
at  prefent  guilty  of;  on  which  head  I 
could  pour  forth  a  vaft  pro  fu  (ion  of 
learning,  if  I  imagined  it  would  either 
entertain  my  reader,  or  teach  him  any 
thing  more  than  he  knows  already. 
For  his  fake,  therefore,  I  (hall  keep 
my  learning  to  myfelf,  and  return  to 
my  hiftory. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  Fortune 
feldom  does  things  by  halves.  To  fay 
truth,  there  is  no  end  to  her  freaks, 
whenever  (he  is  difpofed  to  gratify  or 
difpleafe.  No  fooner  had  our  hero  re- 
tired with  his  Dido,  but— 

*  Speluncam  Blifil,  duy  &  drvinus  eandcm 


the  parfon  and  the  young  fquire,  who 
were  taking  a  ferious  walk,  arrived  at 
the  ftile  which  leads  into  the  grove, 
and  the  latter  caught  a  view  of  the 
lovers,  juft  as  they  were  finking  out  of 
fight. 

Blifil  knew  Jones  very  well,  though 
he  was  at  above  an  hundred  yards  di- 
ftance,  and  he  was  as  pofitive  to  the 
fex  of  his  companion,  thought  not  to 
the  individual  perfon.  He  ftarted, 
blefled  himfelf,  and  uttered  a  very  ib- 
lemn  ejaculation. 

Thwackum  exprefTed  feme  furprize 
at  thefe  fudden  emotions,  and  a(ked 
the  reafon  of  them.  To  which  Blifil 
anfwered,  he  was  certain  he  had  feei* 
a  fellow  and  a  wench  retire  together 
among  the  bu(hes,  which  he  doubted 
not  was  with  fome  wicked  purpofe. 
As  to  the  nam«  of  Jones,  he  thought 
proper  to  conceal  it;  and  why  he  did: 
ib,  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fagacious  reader  j  for  we  never  chufe 

to 
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to  afiign  motives  to  the  aftions  of  men, 
when  there  is  any  poflibility  of  our 
being  miftaken. 

The  par  fon,  who  was  not  only  ftri&Iy 
chafte  in  his  own  perfon,  but  a  great 
enemy  to  the  oppolite  vice  in  all  others, 
fired  at  this  information.  He  defired 
Mr.  Blifil  to  conduit  him  immediately 
to  the  place,  which  as  he  approached, 
he  breathed  forth  vengeance  mixed 
with  lamentations:  nor  did  he  refrain 
from  catting  fome  oblique  reflections 
on  Mr.  A!! worthy;  insinuating  that 
the  wickednefs  of  the  country  was' 
principally  owing  to  the  encourage- 
ment he  had  given  to  vice,  by  having 
exerted  fuch  kindnefs  to  a  ballard, 
and  by  having  mitigated  that  jult  and 
wholefome  rigour  of  the  law,  which 
allots  a  very  fevere  punifhment  to  loofe 
wenches. 

The  way,  through  which  our  hunt- 
ers were  to  pafs  in  purfuit  of  their 
game,1  was  Co  befet  with  briars,  that 
it  greatly  obftru&ed  their  walk,  and 
caufed,  befides,  fuch  a  ruffling,  that 
Jones  had  fuffxcient  warning  of  their 
arrival  before  they  could  furprize  himj 
nay,  indeed,  fo  incapable  was  Thwack- 
um  of  concealing  his  indignation,  and 
fuch  vengeance  did  he  mutter  forth 
every  ftep  he  took,  that  this  alone  imift 
have  abundantly  fatisfied  Jones  that 
he  was  (to  ule  the  language  of  fportf- 
men)  found  fitting. 


CHAP.    XI. 

IN  WHICH  A  SIMIL'E  IN  MR.  POPE'S 
PERIOD  OF  A  MILE,  INTRODUCES 
AS  BLOODY  A  BATTLE  AS  CAN 
POSSIBLY  BE  FOUGHT,  WITH- 
OUT THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  STEEL 
OR  COLD  IRON. 


AS  in  the  feafon  of  rutting,  (an  tin- 
couth  phrafe,  by  which  the  vul- 
gar denote  that  gentle  dalliance,  which 
in  the  well-wooded*  foreft  of  Mamp- 
(hire,  pafles  between  lovers  of  the  fe- 
rine kind)  if  while  the  lefty-crefted 
ftag  meditates  the  amorous  fport,  a 
couple  of  puppies,  or  any  other  beafts 
of  hoftile  note,  mould  wander  fo  near 
the  temple  of  Venus  Ferina,  that  the 
fair  hind  fliould  flirink  from  the  place, 
touched  with  that  fomewhat,  either  of 


fear  or  frolick,  of  nicety  or  flcittifhnefs, 
with  which  nature  hath  bedecked  all 
females,  or  hath,  at  leaft,  inrtrucled' 
them  how  to  put  it  on;  left,  through 
the  indelicacy  of  males,  the  Sameanr 
myfteries  mould  be  pryed  into  by  un- 
hallowed eyes:  for  at  the  celebration 
of  thefe  rites,  the  female  pridlefs  cries 
out  with  her,  in  Virgil,  (who  was  then, 
probably,  hard  at  work  on  fuch  cele- 
bration)— 

<  —.Prbcul,  Ofrocttl  cj}e,  prnfaKi; 

*  Proclamat  vates,  totoque  aljijiite  luce," 

'—Far  hence  be  fouls  prophane  I 

*  The  Sibyl  cry'd}  and  from  thcgrove  abftain.* 

DRV DEN. 

If,  I  fay,  while  thefe  facred  rites, 
which  are  in  common  to  genus  omng 
animantiwn,  are  in  agitation  between 
the  (tag  and  his  miftrefs,  any  hoftile 
beafts  mould  venture  too  near,  on  the 
firlt  hint  given  by  the  frighted  hind^ 
fierce  and  tremendous  ru/hes  forth  the 
ifag  to  the  entrance  of  the  thicket': 
there  (lands  he  centinel  over  his  love, 
ftamps  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and 
with  his  horns  brandii'hed  aloft  in  air, 
proudly  provokes  the  apprehended  foe 
to  combat. 

Thus,  and  more  terrible,  when  he 
perceived  the  enemy's  approach,  leapt 
forth  our  hero.  Many  a  ftep  advanced 
he  forwards,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
trembling  hind,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  fe- 
cure  her  retreat.  And  now  Tlnv?xk- 
um  having  firft'darted  fome  livid  light- 
ning from  his  fiery  eyes,  began  to 
thunder  forth,  *  Fie  upon  it!  fie  upon 

*  it!  Mr.  Jones.        Is  it  pofTible  you 

*  mould  be  the  perfon'/ — 'You   fee,* 
anfwered  Jones,  «  it  is  poffible  I  mould 
«   be  here.1 — «  And  who,'  faid  Thwack- 
urn,    '  is  that  wicked  flut  with   you?' 
— *  If   I    have    any  wicked  flnt  with 

*  me/    cries   Jones,    *  it  is  pofTIbie  I 

*  fliall  not  let  you  know  who  (he  is.' 
— '  I  command   you  to  tell  me  imine- 
'  diately,'   fays  Thwackum;    '  and  I 
c  would  not  have  you  imagine,  young 
'  man,  that  your  age,  though  it  hat!) 
'  fomewhnt    abridged    the    purpnle  of 
«  tuition,  hath  totally  taken  away  the 
'  authority  of  the  mafter.     The  rela- 

*  tion  of-  the  mafter  and  fcholar  is  in- 
«  delible,  as  indeed  all  other  relations 


*-  This  is  an  ambiguou?.  phrafe,   and  may  mean  either  a  foreft  wall  cioatf.  • 
wood,  or  well  ftript  of  it. 
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arr:  for  they  all  derive  their  Original 
from  Heaven.      1  would  have  you 
think   yourfelf,   therefore,  as  much 
obliged  to  obey  me  now,  as  when  I 
taught  you  your  firft  rudiments.'— 
I    believe   you  would,*  cries  Jones j 
but  that  will  not  happen,  unlefs  you 
had   the  fame  birchen  argument  to 
convince  me.'—*  Then  I  muft  tell 
you  plainly,'   faid  Thwaclcum,    *  I 
am  refolved  to  difcover  the  wicked 
wretch.'— «  And    I   muft    tell    you 
plainly,1  returned  Jones,  '  I  am  re- 
folved  you  mail  not."     Thwackum 
then  offered  to  advance,  and  Jones  laid 
hold  of  his   arms;    which  Mr.  Blifil 
endeavoured    to   refcue*  declaring   he 
would  not  fee  his  old  matter  infulted. 
Jones  now  rinding  himfelf  engaged 
with  two,  thought  it  necefiary  to  rid 
himfelf  of  one  of  his  antagonists  as 
foon  as  poflible.      He,  therefore,  ap- 
plied to  the  weakeft  firftj  and  letting 
the  parfon  go,  he  directed  a  blow  at 
the  young  fqtiire's  brealt,  which  luck- 
ily taking  place,  reduced  him  to  mea- 
fure  his  length  on  the  ground. 

Thwackum  was  fo  intent  on  the 
difcovery,  that  the  moment  he  found 
himfelf  at  liberty,  he  ftept  forward  di- 
rectly into  the  fern,  without  any  great 
consideration  of  what  might,  in  the 
mean  time,  befal  hit  friend}  but  he 
had  advanced  a  very  tew  paces  into  the 
thicket,  before  Jones,  having  defeated 
Blifil,  overtook  the  parfon,  and  dragg- 
ed him  backward  by  the  (lent  of  "his 
coat. 

Th»«  parfon  had  been  a  champion  in 
his  youth,  and  had  won  much  honour 
by  his  filt,  both  at  fchool  and  at  the 
univerfity.  He  had  now,  indeed,  for 
n  great  number  of  years,  declined  the 
practice  of  that  noble  artj  yet  was  his 
courage  full  as  ftrong  as  his  faith,  and 
his  body  no  lei's  (trong  than  either. 
He  was,  moreover,  as  the  reader  may 
perhaps  have  conceded,  fomewhat  iraf- 
cible  in  his  nature.  When  he  looked 
back,  therefore,  and  faw  his  friend 
ftretched  out  on  the  ground,  and  found 
himfelf  at  the  fame  time  fo  roughly 
handled  by  one  who  had  formerly  been 
only  paffive  in  all  conflicts  between 
thrrn,  (a  circumflnnce  which  highly 
aggravated  the  whole)  his  patience  at 
Jength  gave  way$  he  threw  himfelf 
into  a  pofture  of  offence,  and  collect- 
ing all  his  force,  attacked  Jones  in  the 
front,  with  as  mush  impctuofity  as  lie 


had  formerly  attacked  him  in  the 
rear. 

Our  hero  received  the  enemy's  at- 
tack with  the  molt  undaunted  intre- 
pidity, and  his  bofom  refounded  with 
the  blows.  This  he  prefently  return- 
ed with  no  Icfs  violence,  aiming  like- 
wife  at  the  parfon's  breaftj  but  he 
dextroufly  drove  down  the  fiit  of  Jones, 
fo  that  it  reached  only  his  belly,  where 
two  pounds  of  beef,  and  as  many  of 
pudding,  were  then  depofited,  and 
whence  confequently  no  hollow  found 
could  proceed.  Many  hilly  blows, 
much  more  pleafant  as  well  as  eafy  to 
have  feen,  than  to  read  or  defcribe, 
were  given  on  both  fides;  at  la(t  a  vio- 
lent fall,  in  which  Jones  had  thrown 
his  knees  into  Thwackum's  brealr,  16 
weakened  the  latter,  that  victory  hsd 
been  no  longer  dubious,  had  not  Blifil, 
who  had  now  recovered  his  ftrength, 
again  renewed  the  fight,  and,  by  en- 
gaging with  Jones,  given  the  parlbrt 
a  moment's  time  to  make  his  ears,  and 
to  regain  his  breath. 

And  now  both  together  attacked  our 
hero,  whofe  blows  did  not  retain  that 
force  with  which  they  had  fallen  at 
firft;  fo  weakened  was  he  by  his  com- 
bat with  Thwackum:  for  though  the 
pedagogue  chofe  rather  to  play  foloj 
on  the  human  in(trument,  and  had 
been  lately  uled  to  thofe  only,  yet  he 
ftill  retained  enough  of  his  ancient 
knowledge  to  perform  his  part  very 
well  in  a  Juet. 

The  victory,  according  to  modern 
cuftom,  was  like  to  be  decided  by 
numbers;  when,  on  a  fudden,  a  fourth 
pair  of  flits  appeared  in  the  battle,  and 
immediately  paid  their  compliments  to 
the  parlbn;  the  owner  of  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  crying  out,  *  Are  not  you 
*  amamed,  and  be  d— n'd  to  you,  to 
'  fall  two  of  you  upon  one?' 

The  battle,  which  was  of  the  kind 
that,  for  distinction's  fake,  is  called 
royal,  now  raged  with  the  utmoft  vio- 
lence during  a  few  minutes;  till  Blifil 
being  a  fecond  time  laid  fprawling  by 
Jones,  Thwackum  condefcended  to 
apply  for  quarter  to  his  new  antago- 
nilt,  who  was  now  found  to  be  Mr. 
Weltein  himfelf:  for  in  the  heat  of 
the  action  none  of  the  combatants  had 
recognized  him. 

In  fact,  that  hone  11  fquire,  happen- 
ing in  his  afternoon's  walk  with  fume 
company  to  pai's  through  the  field  where 

the 
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the  bloody  battle  was  foughtj  and 
having  concluded  from  feeing  three 
men  engaged,  that  two  of  them  mull 
be  on  a  fide,  he  haftened  from  his  com- 
panions, and,  with  more  gallantry  than 
policy,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  weaker 
party.  By  which  generous  proceed- 
ing* he  very  probably  prevented  Mr. 
Jones  from  becoming  a  vi&im  to  the 
wrath  of  Thwackum,  and  to  the  pious 
friendmip  which  Blifil  bore  his  old 
maftert  for  befides  the  difadvantage 
of  fuch  odds,  Jones  had  not  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  recovered  the  former  ftrength 
of  his  broken  arm.  This  reinforce- 
ment, however,  foon  put  an  ejid  to 
the  aclionj  and  Jones  with  his  ally  ob- 
tained the  vi&ory. 


CHAP.     XII. 

JN  WHICH  IS  SEEN  A  MORE  MOV- 
ING SPECTACLE  THAN  ALL 
THE  BLOO01N  THE  BODIES  OF 
THWACKUM  AND  BLIFIL,  AND 
OF  TWENTY  OTHER  SUCH,  IS 
CAPABLE  OF  PRODUCING. 

THE  reft  of  Mr.  Weftern's  com- 
pany were  now  come  up,  being 
juft  at  the  inftant  when  the  action  was 
over.  Thefe  were  the  honed  clergy- 
man, whom  we  have  formerly  feen  at 
Mr.  Weftern's  table  5  Mrs.  Weftern, 
the  aunt  of  Sophia;  and,  laftly,  the 
lovely  Sophia  herfelf. 

At  this  time,  the  following  was  the 
afpeft  of  the  bloody  field.  In  one 
place  lay  on  the  ground,  all  pale  and 
almoft  breathlefs,  the  vanquiihed  Bli- 
fil. Near  him  ftood  the  conqueror 
Jones,  almoft  covered  with  blood,  part 
of  which  was  naturally  his  own,  and 
part  had  been  htely  the  property  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Thwackum.  In  a 
third  place  ftood  the  faid  Thwackum, 
Jike  King  Porus,  fullenly  fubmitting 
to  the  conqueror.  The  laft  figure  in 
the  place  was  Weftern  the  Great,  moft 
glonoufly  forbearing  the  vanquifhed 
foe. 

Blifil,  in  whom  there  was  Jittle  fign 
of  life,  was  at  firft  the  principal  object 
of  the  concern  of  every  one,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Mrs.  Weftern,  who  had 
drawn  from  her  pocket  a  bottle  of 
hartfhorn,  and  was  herfelf  about  to 
apply  it  to  his  nofttils;  when  on  a 
fudden  the  attention  of  the  whole  com- 


pany  was  diverted  from  poor  Blifil, 
whofe  ipirit,  if  it  had  any  luch  defign, 
might  have  now  taken  an  opportunity 
of  itealing  off  to  the  other  world,  with- 
out any  ceremony. 

For  now  a  more  melancholy  as  well 
as  more  lovely  objeft  lay  motion lels 
before  them.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  charming  Sophia  herfelf}  who, 
from  the  fight  of  blood,  or  from  fear 
for  her  father,  or  from  fome  other  rea- 
fon,  had  fallen  down  in  a  fwoon,  be- 
fore any  one  could  get  to  her  afliftance. 

Mrs  Weftern  firft  faw  her,  and 
fcreamed.  Immediately  two  or  three 
voices  cried  out,  '  Mils  Weflern  is 
*  dead!'  Hartfhorn,  water,  every  re- 
medy, were  called  for,  ajmoft  at  one 
and  the  fame  inftant. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  in 
our  defcription  of  this  grove,  we  men- 
tioned a  murmuring  brook;  which 
brook  did  not  come  there,  as  fuch  gen- 
tle ftreams  flow  through  vulgar  ro- 
mances, with  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
murmur:  noj  Fortune  had  decreed  to 
ennoble  this  little  brook  with  a  higher 
honour  than  any  of  thofe  which  wafh 
the  plains  of  Arcadia  ever  deferved. 

Jones  was  rubbing  BlihTs  temples: 
for  he  began  to  fear  he  had  given  him 
a  blow  too  much,  when  the  words, 
«Mifs  Weftern  and  death!'  rufhed  at 
once  on  his  ear.  He  ftarted  up,  left 
Blifil  to  his  fate,  and  flew  to  Sophia, 
whom,  while  all  the  reft  were  running 
againft  each  other,  backward  and  for- 
ward, looking  for  water  in  the  dry  paths, 
he  caught  up  in  his  arms,  and  then 
ran  away  with  her  over  the  field  to  the 
rivulet  above-mentioned;  where,  plung- 
ing himfelf  into  the  water,  lie  con- 
trived to  befprinkle  her  face,  head, 
and  neck,  very  plentifully. 

Happy  was  it  for  Sophia,  that  the 
fame  confufion  which  prevented  htr 
other  friends  from  ferving  her,  pre- 
vented them  likewife  from  obftru6tJng 
Jones.  He  had  carried  her  hair'  way 
before  they  knew  what  he  was  doincr, 
and  he  had  actually  reftored  her  to  life 
before  they  reached  the  water-fide:  (he 
ftretched  out  her  arms,  opened  her  eyes, 
and  cried,  '  Oh,  Heavens!'  juft  a.s 
her  father,  aunt,  and  the  parfon  came 
up. 

Jones, who  had  hitherto  held  this 
lovely  burden  in  his  arms,  now  re- 
linquifhed  his  hold;  but  g^ive  her  at 
the.  fame  inftant  a  tender  careis,  which, 
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had  her  fenfc*  been  then  perfectly  re- 
ftored,  could  not  have  Heaped  her  ob- 
fervruion.  As  fhe  expreiled,  therefore, 
no  difpleafure  at  this  freedom,  we  fup- 
pofe  ti\t  was  not  diffidently  recovered 
from  her  fwoon  at  the  time. 

This  tragical  fcene  was  now  concert - 
cd  inio  a  fudden  fcene  of  joy.  In  this 
our  hero  was,  moft  certainly,  the  prin- 
cipal character:  for  as  he  probably 
felt  more  extatick  delight  in  having 
faved  Sophia,  than  ihe  herfelf'  re- 
ceived from  being  faved;  fo  neither 
were  the  congratulations  paid  to  her 
equal  to  what  were  conferred  on  Jones, 
eipeciaily  by  Mr.  Western  himfelf; 
who,  after  having  once  or  twice  em- 
braced his  daughter,  fell  to  hugging 
and  killing  Jones.  He  called  him  the 
preferver  of  Sophia,  and  declared  there 
was  nothing,  except  her,  or  his  eftate, 
which  he  would  not  give  him;  but  up- 
on recollection,  he  afterwards  except- 
cd  his  fox-hounds,  the  Chevalier,  and 
Mifs  Slcucli;  for  fo  he  called  his  fa- 
vourite mare. 

All  fears  for  Sophia  being  now  re- 
moved, Jones  became  the  object  of  the 
fquire's  confideration.  «  Come,  my 

lad,'     fays     Weftern,     '  d'off    thy 

quoat,  and  warn  thy  feace:    for  att 

in  a  devilifli  pickle,  I  promife  thee. 

Come,  come,  wafh  thyfelf,  and  fha't 

go  huome  with  me;  and  we'll  zee  to 

vind  thee  another  quoat/ 

Jones  immediately  complied,  threw 
off  his  coat,  went  down  to  the  water, 
and  waflied  both  his  face  and  bofom; 
for  the  latter  was  as  much  expofed 
and  as  bloody  as  the  former:  but 
though  the  water  could  clear  off  the 
blocd,  it  could  not  remove  the  black 
and  blue  marks  which  Thwackum  had 
imprinted  on  both  his  face  and  breaftj 
and  which,  being  difccrned  by  Sophia, 
drew  from  her  a  figh,  and  a  look  full 
of  inexpreflible  tendernefs. 

Jones  received  this  full  in  his  eyes, 
and  it  had  infinitely  a  ftronger  effect 
on  him  than  all  the  contufions  which 
he  had  received  before:  an  effect,  how- 
ever, widely  different}  for  fo  foft  and 
balmy  was  it,  that,  had  all  his  former 
blows  been  ftabs,  it  would  for  fome 
minutes  have  prevented  his  feeling 
their  fmart. 

The  company  now  moved  back- 
wards, and  foon  arrived  where  Thwack- 
um had  got  Mr.  Blifil  again  on  his 
Jtgs.  Here  we  cannot  fupprefs  a  pious 


wifh,  that  all  quarrels  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  thole  \vrapnns  only  with 
which  Nature,  knowing  what  is  pro- 
per for  us,  hath  fupplied  usj  and, 
that  cold  iron  was  to  be  tiled  in  dig- 
ging no  bowels  but  thole  of  the 
earth:  then  would  war,  the  paftime 
of  nionarchs,  be  almuit  inonenfive, 
and  battles  between  great  armies  might 
be  fought  at  the  particular  defire  of 
feveral  ladies  of  quality,  who,  toge- 
ther with  the  kings  thtmfelves,  - 
be  actual  fpectators  of  the  conflict. 
Then  might  the  field  be  this  moment 
well  ftrewed  with  human  carcafles, 
and  the  next,  the  Head  mtn,  or  in- 
finitely the  greateft  part  -f  them, 
might  get  up,  like  Mr.  Beta's  troops, 
and  march  off  either  at  the  found  of  a 
drum  or  fiddle,  as  mould  be  previously 
agreed  on, 

I  would  avoid*,  if  poflible,  treating 
this  matter  ludicroufly,  left  .grave  men 
and  politicians,  whom  I  know  to  be 
offended  at  a  jeft,  nrav  cry  pifh  at  it; 
but,  in  reality,  mighfinet  a  battle  be 
as  well  decided  by  the  greater  number 
of  broken  heads,  bloody  nofes,  and 
black  eyes,  as  by  the  greater  heaps  of 
mangled  and  murdered  human  bodies? 
Might  not  towns  be  contended  for  in 
the  fame  manner?  Indeed,  this  may 
be  thought  too  detrimental  a  fcheme 
to  the  French  interelt,  fince  they  would 
thus  lofe  the  advantage  they  have  over 
other  nations,  in  the  fuperiority  of 
their  engineers;  but  when  I  confider 
the  gallantry  and  generofity  of  that 
people,  I  am  perfuaded  they  would 
never  decline  putting  themfelves  upon 
a  par  with  their  adverfaryj  or,  as  the 
phrafe  is,  make  tbemfeleves  his  match. 

But  fuch  reformations  are  rather  to 
be  wifhed  than  .hoped  for:  I  fliall  con- 
tent myfelf,  therefore,  with  this  fhort 
hint,  and  return  to  my  narrative. 

Wtftern  began  now  to  enquire  into 
the  original  rife  of  this  quarrel.  To 
which  neither  Blifil  nor  Jones  gave 
any  anfwerj  but  Thwackum  faid  fur- 
lily,  *  I  believe  the  caufe  is  not  far 

*  off;  if  you  beat  the  bulhes  well,  you 
«  may    find    her.' — '  Find    her!'    re- 
plied Weftern;   '  what!  have  you  been 
«  fighting   for  a  wench?' — «  Alk   the 
«  gentleman    in    his    wailkoat    there,' 
faid   Thwackum,     *  he  beft  knows.* 
— «  Nay,  then/  cries  Weftern,  *  it  is  a 
«  wench  certainly. — Ah,  Tom,  Tom  ! 

*  thou  art  a  liquorilh  dog. — But  come, 

'  gentlemen, 
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gentlemen,    be   all    friends,  and  go 
home   with   me,    and    make   a   final 
peace  over  a   bottle/ — «  I  afk  your 
pardon,  Sir,'  fays  Thwackum,    *  it 
is  no  iuch  flight  matter  for  a  man  of 
my  character  to  be  thus  injurioufly 
treated  and  buffctted  by  a  boy,  on- 
ly  becaufe  I  would  have  done  my 
duty,  in  endeavouring  to  deteft  and 
bring  to  jultice  a  wanton  harlot:  but, 
indeed,   the   principal    fault    lies    in 
Allworthy  and  yourfelf ;  for,  if  you 
put  the   laws   in   execution,   as   you 
ought  to  do,  you  would  foon  rid  the 
country  of  thefe  vermin.' 
'  I  would  as  foon  rid  the  country  of 
foxes,'  ciies  Weftern.     '  I  think  we 
ought    to    encourage   the  recruiting 
thofe  numbers  which  we  are  every 
day  lofmg  in  the  war:  but  where  is 
(he? — Pr'ythee,    Tom,     (hew    me.' 
He  then  began  to   beat  about,  in  the 
fame  language,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  if  he  had  been  beating  for  a 
hare;   and   at  lalt  cried  out,    <  Soho! 
*  pufs  is  not  far  off.     Here's  her  form, 
'  upon  my  foul!   I  believe  I  may  cry 
'  Jiole ervjay ! '  And  indeed  Jb  he  might: 
for  he  had  now  difcovered  the  place 
whence  the  poor  girl  had,  at  the  begin- 
ping  of  the  fray,  ftolen  away,  upon  as 
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many  feet  as  a  hare  generally  ufes  in 
travelling. 

Sophia  now  defired  her  father  to  re- 
turn homej  faying,  me  found  herfelf 
very  faint,  and  apprehended  a  relapfe. 
The  fquire  immediately  complied  with 
his  daughter's  requeft,  (for  he  was  the* 
fondeft  of  parents.)  He  earneftly  en- 
deavoure4  to  prevail  with  the  whole 
company  to  go  and  fup  with  him:  but 
Blifil  and  Thwackum  abfolutely  re- 
fufed;  the  former  laying,  there  were 
more  reafons  than  he  could  then  men* 
tion,  why  he  muft  decline  this  honour; 
and  the  latter  declaring  (perhaps  right- 
ly) that  it  was  not  proper  for  a  perfon. 
of  his  function  to  be  feen  at  any  place 
in  his  prefent  condition. 

Jones  was  incapable  of  refufing  the 
pleafure  of  being  with  his  Sophia.  So 
on  he  marched  with  Squire  Weftern 
and  his  ladies;  the  parfon  bringing  up 
the  rear.  This  had,  indeed,  offered 
to  tarry  with  his  brother  Thwackum, 
profeffing  his  regard  for  the  cloth 
would  not  permit  him  to  depart;  but 
Thwackum  would  not  accept  the  fa- 
vour, and,  with  no  great  civility,  pufti- 
ed  him  after  Mr.  Weftern. 

Thus  ended  this  bloody  fray;  and  thus 
fhall  end  the  fifth  book  of  this  hiiiory. 
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^     f*v  N  our  I  aft  book  we  have 
* 


been  obliged  to  deal  pret- 
I  «(  ty  much  with  the  paflion 
V  of  love}  and  in  our  fuc- 
ceeding  book,  fhall  be 
forced  to  handle  this  fub- 
jf&  ftill  more  largely.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  be  improper 
to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  examination 
of  .that  modern  doctrine,  by  which 
certain  philosophers,  among  many 
other  wonderful  difcoveries,  pretend 
to  have  found  out  that  there  is  no 
fuch  paflion  in  the  human  breaft. 

Whether  thefe  philofophers  be  the 
fame  with  that  furprizing  feel,  who  are 
honourably  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr. 
Swift,  as  having,  by  the  mere  force 
of  genius  alone,  without  the  lead  af- 
fiftance  of  any  kind  of  learning,  or 
even  reading,  difcovered  that  profound 
and  invaluable  fecr.et,  that  there  was 
no  G—  j  or  whether  they  are  not  ra- 
ther the  fame  with  thole  who,  fome 
year?  fmce,  very  much  alarmed  the 
world,  by  (hewing  that  there  were  no 
fuch  things  tt  virtue  or  goodnefs  reul- 


ly  exifting  in  human  nature,  and  who 
deduced  our  beft  actions  from  pride  5 
I  will  not  here  prefume  to  determine. 
In  reality,  I  am  inclined  to  fufpeQ, 
that  all  thefe  feveral  finders  of  truth,  are 
the  very  identical  men,  who  are  by 
others  called  the  finders  of  gold.  The 
method  ufed  in  both  thefe  fearches  af- 
ter truth,  and  after  gold,  being  indeed 
one  and  the  fame,  viz.  the  fearching, 
rummaging,  and  exami  ning  into  a  nafty 
place  j  indeed,  in  the  former  inftances, 
into  the  naflieft  of  all  places,  a,  baJL 
mind. 

But  though,  in  this  particular,  and 
perhaps  in  their  fuccefs,  the  truth - 
finder,  and  the  gold -finder,  may  very 
probably  be  compared  together;  yet 
in  modefty,  furely,  there  can  be  no 
comparifon  between  the  two;  for  who 
ever  heard  of  a  gold  finder  that  had 
the  impudence  or  folly  to  a(Tm,  from 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  fearch,  that  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  as  gold  in  the 
world?  Whereas  the  truth-finder,  hav- 
ing raked  out  that  jakes,  his  own  mind, 
and  being  there  capable  of  tracing  no 
ray  of  divinity,  nor  any  thing  virtuous, 
or  good,  or  lovely,  or  loving,  very 
fairly,  hcmettly,  and  logically,  con- 
cludes, that  no  fuch  things  exift  in 
the  whole  creation. 

To 
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To  avoid,  however,  all  contention, 
if  poflible,  with  thefe  philofophers,  it* 
they  will  he  called  fo,  and  to  fhew 
our  own  difpofition  to  accommodate 
matters  peaceably  between  us,  we  /hall 
here  make  them  fome  concefiions, 
which  may  poflibly  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute. 

Firft,  we  will  grant  that  many 
minds,  and  perhaps  thofe  of  the  phi- 
lofophers,  are  entirely  free  from  the 
leaft  traces  of  fuch  a  paflion. 

Secondly,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  love,  namely,  the  defire  of  fatis- 
fying  a  voracious  appetite  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  delicate  white  human 
flelh,  is  by  no  means  that  paffion  for 
which  I  here  contend.  This  is  in- 
deed more  properly  hunger;  and  as  no 
glutton  is  afhamed  to  apply  the  word 
love  to  his  appetite,  and  to  fay  he  lo<ves 
fuch  and  fuch  dimes;  fo  may  the  lover 
of  this  kind,  with  equal  propriety,  fay, 
he  hungers  after  fuch  and  fuch  women. 

Thirdly,  I  will  grant,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  a  moft  acceptable  concef- 
fion,  that  this  love  for  which  I  am  an 
advocate,  though  it  fatisfies  itfelf  in  a 
much  more  delicate  manner,  doth  ne- 
verthelefs  feek  it's  own  fatisfa&ion  as 
much  as  the  groffeft  of  all  our  appe- 
tites. 

And,  laftly,  that  this  love,  when  it 
operates  towards  one  of  a  different  lex, 
is  very  apt,  towards  it's  compleat  gra- 
tification, to  call  in  the  aid  of  that 
hunger  which  I  have  mentioned  above  j 
and  which  it  is  fo  far  from  abating, 
that  it  heightens  all  it's  delights  to  a 
degree  fcarce  imaginable  by  thofe  who 
have  never  been  fufceptible  of  any 
other  emotions  than  what  have  pro- 
ceeded from  appetite  alone. 

In  return  to  all  thefe  concefTions,  I 
defire  of  the  philofophers  to  grant, 
that  there  is  in  fome  (I  believe  in  many) 
human  breaits,  a  kind  and  benevolent 
difpofition,  which  is  gratified  by  con- 
tributing to  the  happinefs  of  others. 
That  in  this  gratification  a'one,  as  in 
friendship,  in  parental  and  filial  affec- 
tion, and  indeed  in  general  philan- 
thropy, there  is  a  great  and  exquifite 
delight.  That  if  we  will  not  call  fuch 
difpofition  love,  we  have  no  name  for 
it.  That  though  the  pleafures  arifing 
from  fuch  pure  love,  may  be  heighten- 
ed and  fwectened  by  the  afliflance  of 
amorous  dtfires,  yet  the  former  can 
Jfubfift  alone,  nor  are  they  deftroyed  by 


the  intervention  of  the  latter. 
that  efteem  and  gratitude  are  the  proper 
motives  to  love,  as  youth  and  beauty 
are  to  defnej  and  therefore,  though 
fuch  defire  may  naturally  ceafc,  when 
age  or  ficknefs  overtake  it's  objeft,  yet 
thefe  can  have  no  effect  on  love,  nor 
ever  fliake  or  remove  from  a  good  mind 
that  fenfation  or  paflion  which  hath 
gratitude  and  efteem  for  it's  bafis. 

To  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  paflion 
of  which  we  often  fee  manifeft  in- 
ftances,  feems  to  be  very  Strange  and 
abfurd,  and  can  indeed  proceed  only 
from  that  (elf-admonition  which  we 
have  mentioned  above:  but  how  unfair 
is  this?  Doth  the  man  who  recognizes 
in  his  own  heart  no  traces  of  avarice 
or  ambition,  conclude  therefore  that 
there  are  no  fuch  paflions  in  human 
nature?  Why  will  we  not  modeftly 
obferve  the  fame  rule  in  judging  of 
the  good,  as  well  as  the  evil  of  others? 
Or  why,  in  any  cafe,  will  we,  as 
Shakefpeare  phrafes  it,  *  put  the  trorld 
*  in  our  own  perlon?' 

Predominant  vanity  is,  I  am  afraid, 
too  much  concerned  here.  This  is  one 
inftance  of  that  adulation  which  we 
beftow  on  our  own  minds,  and  this 
almoft  univerfally.  For  there  is  fcarce 
any  man,  how  much  foever  he  may 
defpife  the  character  of  a  flatterer,  but 
will  condefcend  in  the  meaneft  manner 
to  flatter  himfelf. 

To  thofe,  therefore,  I  apply  for  the 
truth  of  the  above  obfervations,  whofe 
own  minds  can  bear  testimony"  to  what 
I  have  advanced. 

Examine  your  heart,  ray  good  reader, 
and  refolve  whether  you  do  believe  thefe 
matters  with  me.  If  you  do,  you  may 
now  proceed  to  their  exemplification 
in  the  following  pages;  if  you  do  not, 
you  have,  I  amire  you,  already  read 
more  than  you  have  understood;  and 
it  would  be  wifer  to  purfue  your 
bufmefs,  or  your  pleafures,  (fuch  as 
they  are)  than  to  throw  away  any  more 
of  your  time  in  reading  what  you  can 
neither  tafte  nor  comprehend.  To  treat 
of  the  effccls  of  love  to  you,  muft  be 
as  abfurd  as  to  difcourfe  on  colours  to 
a  man  born  blind;  fince  poflibly  your 
idea  of  love  may  be  as  abfurd  as  tlut 
which  we  are  told  fuch  blind  man  once 
entertained  of  the  colour  red:  tint 
colour  feemed  to  him  to  be  very  much 
like  the  found  of  a  trumpet;  and  love 
probably  may,  in  your  'opinion,  very 

£reatly 
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greatly  refemWe  a  diflj  of  foup,  or  a 
iirloin  of  roaft-bttf. 


CHAP.    II. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  MRS.  WEST- 
ERN. HER  GREAT  LEARNING  AND 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD, 
AND  AN  INSTANCE  OF  THE  DEEP 
PENETRATION  WHICH  SHE  DE- 
RIVED FROM  THOSE  ADVAN- 
TAGES. 

THE  reader  hath  feen  Mr.  Weft- 
em,  his  fitter  and  daughter,  with 
young  Jones,  and  the  parlbn,  going 
together  to  Mr  We  (tern's  houfe,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  company  fpent 
the  evening  with  much  joy  and  feltivi- 
ty.  Sophia  was  indeed  the  only  grave 
perfon:  f'cfr  as  to  Jones,  though  love 
had  now  gotten  entire  pofletfion  of  his 
heart,  yet  the  pleaung  reflection  on  Mr. 
Allworthy's  recovery,  and  the  prefence 
of  his  millrefs,  joined  to  ibme  tender 
looks  which  (he  now  and  then  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  him,  fo  elevated 
our  hero,  that  he  joined  the  mirth  of  the 
other  three,  who  were  perhaps  as  good- 
humoured  people  as  any  in  the  world. 

Sophia  retained  the  lame  gravity  of 
countenance  the  next  morning  at  break- 
fail  j  whence  (he  retired  likewife  earlier 
than  ufual,  leaving:  her  father  and  aunt 
together.  The  fquire  took  no  notice  of 
this  change  in  his  daughter's  diipofi- 
tion.  To  fny  the  truth,  though  he  was 
fomewhat  of  a  politician,  and  had  been 
twice  a  candidate 'in  the  country- in- 
terel*  at  an  election,  he  was  a  man  of 
no  great  obfervation.  His  filter  was  a 
lady  of  a  different  turn.  She  had  lived 
about  the  court,  and  had  feen  the  world. 
Hence  (he  had  acquired  all  that  know- 
ledge which  the  faid  world  ufually 
communicates;  and  was  a  perfect  mil- 
trefs  of  manners,  cuftcms,  ceremonies, 
andfafhions;  nor  did  her  erudition  ftop 
here.  She  had  confiderably  improved 
her  mind  by  ftudy:  (he  had  not  only 
read  all  the  modern  plays,  operas,  ora- 
torios, poems  and  romances}  in  all 
which  fhe  was  a  critickj  but  had  gone 
through  Rapin's  Hiitory  of  England, 
Eachard's  Roman  Hiitory,  and  many 

»  French  Memoirespourfcrvira  l"hiftoire ; 
to  thele  (he  had  added  mod  of  the  poli- 
tical pamphlets  and  journals  published 
within  the  laft  twenty  years.  From 
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which  (he  had  attained  a  very  competent 
fkill  in  politicks,  and  could  d-fcourfe 
very  learnedly  on  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Shewas  nureovei  excellently  wel  (kill- 
ed in  the  cioftrine  of  amour,  and  knew 
better  than  any  body  who  and  who 
were  together:  a  knowledge  which  (lie 
thr-  more  eafily  attained,  as  hr-r  purfuit 
of  it  was  never  diverted  by  any  affairs 
of  her  own:  for  either  (lie  had  no  in- 
clinations, or  they  had  never  been  fo- 
licited;  which  laft  is  indeed  very  pro- 
bable: for  her  mafculine  perfon,  which 
was  near  fix  foot  high,  added  to  her 
manner  and  learning,  poffibly  prevent- 
ed the  other  fsx  from  regarding  her, 
notwithftanding  her  petticoats,  in  the 
light  of  a  woman.  However,  as  (lie 
had  confidered  the  matter  fcientificajy, 
(he  perfectly  w.ell  knew,  though  (he 
had  never  prs&ifed  them,  all  the  arts 
which  fine  ladies  ufe  when  they  defire 
to  give  encouragement,  or  to  conceal 
liking,  with  all  the  long  appendage  of 
(miles,  ogies,  glances,  &c.  as  tHcy  are 
at  prelent  prsctifed  in  the  beau-m^nde. 
To  fum  up  the  whole,  no  fpecies  of  dif- 
guife  or  affeclaticn  had  efcaped  her 
notice;  but  as  to  the  plain  fimple 
workings  of  honeft  nature,  as  (he  had 
never  feen.  any  fuch,  flie  could  know 
but  little  of  them. 

By  means  of  this  wonderful  fagaci- 
ty,  Mrs.  Weftern  had  now,  us  (he 
thought,  made  a  difcovery  of  fome- 
thing  in  the  mind  of  Sophia.  The 
nVtt  hint  of  this  fiie  took  from  the  be- 
haviour of  the  young  lady  in  the  field 
of  battle j  and  the  fuipicicn  which  (he 
then  conceived,  was  greatly  corrobo- 
rated by  (bme  obfervations  which  flie 
had  made  that  evening  and  the  next 
morning.  However,  being  greatly 
cautious  to  avoid  being  found  in  a 
miilake,  (he  carried  the  fecret  a  whole 
fortnight  in  her  bo'bm,  giving  only 
ibme  oblique  hints,  by  fimperings, 
winks,  nods,  and' now  and  then  drop- 
ping an  obfcure  word,  which  indeed 
i'uiiiciently  alarmed  Sophia,  but  did 
not  at  all  affeft  her  brother. 

Being  at  length,  however,  thorough - 
ly  fatisried  of  the  truth  of  her  objer- 
vation,  flie  took  an  opportunity,  one 
morning,  when,  (he  was  alone  with 
her  brother,  to  interrupt  one  of  his 
whittles  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Pray,  brother,  have  you  not  ob- 

'  ferved  ibmething  very  extraordinary 

*  in  my  niece  lately?'—'  No,  not  I,' 

K  anfwctcd 
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anfwered  Weftern:  *  is  any  thing  the 
'  matter  with  the  girl?'—*  I  think 
'  there  is,'  replies  (he,  «  and  fomething 
'  of  much  confequence  too.'—'  Why 
'  me  doth  not  complain  of  any  thing,' 
cries  Weftern,  «  and  (he  hath  had  the 
'  fmall  pox?' — '  Brother,'  returned 
/he,  '  girls  are  liable  to  other  diftem- 
'  pers  befides  the  fmall-pox,  and  fome- 
'  times  poflibly  to  much  worfe.*  Here 
Weftern  interrupted  her  with  much 
earneftnefs,  and  begged  her,  if  any 
thing  ailed  his  daughter,  to  acquaint 
him  immediately:  adding,  (he  knew 
he  loved  her  more  than  his  own  foul, 
and  that  he  would  fend  to  the  world's 
end  for  the  beft  phyfician  to  her.— 
'  Nay,  nay,'  anfwered  me,  fmiling, 
'  the  diftemper  is  not  fo  terrible;  hut 
'  I  believe,  brother,  you  are  convinc- 

*  ed  I  know  the  world,  and  I  promife 

*  you  I  was  never  more  deceived  in  my 

*  life,  if  my  niece  be  not  molt  defpe- 
'  rately   in   love.' — c  How!   in   love;* 
cries  Weftern,  in   a  pafllon:   'in  love 

*  without  acquainting  me!   I'll  difm- 
«  herit  her;   I'll  turn  her  out  of  doors, 
'  ftark-naked,    without     a    farthing. 

*  Is    all    my    kindnefs    vor   'ur,    and 
4  vondnefs  o'ur  come  to  this,  to  fall 

*  in   love   without    afking  me   leave'/ 
— '  But  you  will  not,'  anfwered  Mis. . 
Weftern,    •  turn  this  daughter,  whom 
4  you  love  better  than  your  own  foul, 

'  out  of  doors,  before  you  know  whe- 
«  ther  you  (hall  approve  her  choice. 

*  Suppofe    (lie    (hould    have    fixed  on 

*  the  very  perfon  whom  you  yourfelf 
«  would  wifli,  I  hope  you  would   not 
'  be   angry  then?'—'  No,    no,'   cries 
Weftern,    '  that  would   make  a  diffe- 

<  rence.      If   (he   marries  the  man  I 
'  would  ha'  her,  (he  may  love  whom 
'  (hepleafes:    I  {han't  trouble  my  head 
1  about    that.' — «   That     is    fpoken,' 
anfwered  the   fifter,     '  like   a  fenfible 

<  man:  but  I  believe  the  very  perfon  me 

*  hath  chofen,  would  be  the  very  per- 

*  fon  you  would  chufe  for  her.     I  will 

*  difclaim  all'  knowledge  of  the  world 
'  if  it  is  not  foj    and   I  believe,  bro- 
'  ther,  you  will  allow  I  have  fome.' 
— <  Why  lookee,  fifter,'  faid  Weftern, 
«  I  do  believe  you  have  as  much  as  any 
«  woman  j   and  to    be  -fure   thcfe   are 
«  women's  matters.    You  know  I  don't 
'  love  to  hear  you  talk  about  politicks  j 

<  they    belong   to   us,   and    petticoats 
«  mould   not  meddlt:  but  come,  who 

*  is    the    man?'— '  Many!'    laid  (he, 


you  may  find  him  out  yonrfelf,  if 
you  pleafe.  You  who  are  fo  great 
a  politician,  can  be  at  no  great  lofs. 
The  judgment  which  can  penetrate 
into  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and 
difcover  the  fecret  fprings  which 
move  the  great  ftate  wheels  in  all 
the  political  machines  of  Europe, 
muft  furely,  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty, find  out  what  pafles  in  the 
rude  uninformed  mind  of  a  girl.'— 
Sifter,'  cries  the  fquire,  «  I  have 
often  warned  you  not  to  talk  the 
court  gibberifh  to  me.  I  tell  you, 
I  don't  underftand  the  lingoj  but  I 
can  read  a  journal,  or  the  London 
Evening Poft.  Perhaps  indeed,  there 
may  be  now  and  tan  a  verfe  which  I 
can't  make  much  of,  becaufe  half 
the  letters  are  left  out;  yet  I  know 
very  well  what  is  meant  by  that,  and 
that  our  affairs  don't  go  fo  well  as 
they  mould  do,  becaufe  of  bribery 
and  corruption.' — '  I  pity  your 
country  ignorance  from  my  hearr,' 
cries  the  lady.  «  Do  you?'  anfwered 
Weftern,  l  and  I  pity  your  town 
learning  j  I  had  rather  be  any  thing 
than  a  courtier,  and  a  prefbyterian, 
and  a  Hanoverian  too,  as  fome 
people,  I  believe,  are.' — «  If  you 
mean  me,'  anfwered  (he,  '  you  know 
I  am  a  woman,  brother;  and  it 
lignifies  nothing  what  I  am.  Bc- 
fules— '  *  I  do  know  you  are  a 
woman,'  cries  the  fquire;  *  and  it's 
well  for  thee,  that  ait  one:  if  hadlt 
been  a  man,  I  promife  thee  I  had 
lent  thee  a  flick  long  ago.' — «  Ay 
there,'  faid  "fne,  *  in  that  flick  lies 
all  your  fancied  fuperiority.  Your 
bodies,  and  not  your  brains,  are 
ftronger  than  ours.  Believe  me,  it 
is  well  for  you  that  you  are  able  to 
beat  us;  or,  fuch  is  the  fuperiority 
of  our  underftanding,  we  (hould 
make  all  of  you  what  the  brave,  and 
wife,  and  witty,  and  polite,  are  al- 
ready— our  fiavt-s.' — <  I  am  glad  I 
know  your  mind,'  anfwered  the 
fquire,  «  but  we'll  talk  more  of  this 
matter  another  time.  At  prefent, 
do  tell  me  what  man  it  is  you  mean 
about  my  daughter.'—'  Hold  a  mo- 
ment,' faid  (lie,  '  while  I  digeft 
that  fovereign  contempt  I  have  tor 
your  fex;  or  clle  I  ou^ht  to  be  too 
angry  with  you.  There  -  •  I 

have  made  a  fliift  to  gulp   it  down; 
and    no\r,  good   palitick    Sir,  what 
«  thii.k 
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<  think    you  of   Mr.  Blifil?    Did  (he 

<  not    faint    away  on  feeing  him   lie 

*  breathlefs  on   the  ground?    Did  (he 

*  not,  after  he  was  recovered,  turn  pale 
«  again  the  moment  we  came  up  to  that 

*  part   of    the  field    where   he   flood  ? 

<  And  pray  what  elfe  fhould  be  the 
'  occafion  of  all  her  melancholy  that 

*  night  at  fupper,  the  next  morning, 
'  and     indeed    ever     fmce?' — «   Fore 
«  George!'  cries  the  fquire,  «  now  you 

*  mind   me   on't,  I  remember   it   all. 
'  It  is  certainly  fo,  and  I  am  glad  on't, 
«  with  all  my  heart,     I  knew  Sophy 
«  was  a  good  girl,  and  would  not  fall 
«  in  love  to  make  me  angry.     I  was 
s  never  more  rejoiced  in  my  life:  for 
'  nothing  can  lie  fo  handy  together  as 
'  our  two  eftates.     I  had  this  matter  in 
'.my  head  fome  time    ago;   for  cer- 

<  tainly  the  two  ettates  are  in  a  man- 
'  ner joined  together  in  matrimony  al- 
'  ready,  and    it  would  be  a  thoufand 
'  pities  to  part  them.     It  is  true,  in- 

*  deed,    there  be  larger  eftates  in  the 

*  kingdom,    but    not   in  this  countyj 

*  and    I   had  rather  bate  fomething, 
«  than    marry    my    daughter    among 
'  ftrangers  and  foreigneis.      Befides, 
'  moft  o'zuch  great  eftates  be  in  the 

*  hands  of  lords,  and  I  heate  the  very 

*  name  of  themmun.     Well  but,  fitter, 
'  what   wou'd    you  adviie  me  to  do: 

*  for  I    tell  you,  women  know  thefe 
«  matters    better   than    we   do?'-~<  O 
'  your  humble  fervant,  Sir,'  anfwered 
the  ladyj  <  we  are  obliged  to  you  for 

*  allowing  us  a  capacity  in  any  thing. 

<  Since  you  are  pleafed  then,  moft  po- 

<  litick  Sir,  to  afl:  my  advice,  J  think 
'  you  may  propofe  the  match  to  All- 
'  worthy  yourfelf.     There  is  no  inde- 

*  corum  in  the  propofal's  coming  from 
4  the  parent  of  either  fide.     King  Al- 
1  cinous,  in  Mr.  Pope's  Odyfley,  of- 

*  fers  his  daughter  to  Uiyfles.     I  need 
'  not  caution  fo  politick  a  perfon,  not 

*  to  fay  that  your  daughter  is  in  lovej 
«  that    would    indeed    be  againft    all 
«  rules.'—4  Well,'  faid  the  fquire,  «  I 

<  will  propofe  itj  but  I  fhall  certainly 
'  lend  un  a  flick,  if  he  (hould  refufe 
'  me.' — *  Fear  not,'  cries  Mrs.  Wtft- 
ern,    *  the  match  is  too  advantageous 

*  to  be  refufed.' — *  I  don't  know  that,' 
anfwered  the    fquire;    *  AlKvorthy  is 

«  a  queer  b ch,    and  money  hath 

'  no  cffeft  o'un.' — '  Brother/   faid  the 
lady,     «  your    politicks    altonifh    me. 

<  Are  you  really  to  be  impofed  on  by 
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profefllons?  Do  you  think  Mr.  All- 
worthy  hath  more  contempt  for  mo- 
ney than  other  men,  becaufe  he  pro- 
feftes  more?     Such   credulity  would 
better  become  one  of  us  weak  wo- 
men,  than  that  wife  fex  which  Hea» 
yen  hath  formed  for  politicians!  In- 
deed, brother,  you   would  make   a 
fine  plenipo,  to  negotiate  with    the 
French.     They  would  loon  perfuade 
you,  that   they  take  towns  out    of 
mere  defensive  principles.* — «  Sifter,* 
nfwered  the  fquire,  with  much  fcorn, 
let  your  friends  at  court  anfwer  for 
the  towns  takenj  as  you  are  a  wo- 
man, I  mail  lay  no  blame  upon  you: 
for  I  fuppofe  they  are  wifer  than  to 
truft  women  with  fecrets.*     He  ac- 
companied this   with   fo    farcaftical  a 
laugh,  that  Mrs.  Weftern  could  bear 
no  longer.     She  had  been  all  this  time 
fretted  in  a  tender  part,  (for  (he  was 
indeed  very  deeply  /killed  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  very  violent  in  them)    and 
therefore   burlt   forth   in    a   rage,  de- 
clared her  brother  to  be  both  a  clown 
and  a  blockhead,  and  that  (he  would 
ftay  no  longer  in  his  houfe. 

The  fquire,  though  perhaps  he  had 
never  read  MachunreJ,  was,  however, 
in  many  points,  a  perfect  politician, 
He  rtrongly  held  all  thofe  wife  tenets 
which  are  fo  well  inculcated  in  that 
politico-peripatetick  fchool  of  Ex- 
change Alley.  He  knew  the  juft  value 
and  only  ufe  of  money,  viz.  to  lay  it 
up.  *  He  was  likewiie  well  flcilJed  in 
the  exaft  value  of  reverfions,  expecta- 
tions, &c.  and  had  often  confidered 
the  amount  of  his  fitter's  fortune,  and 
the  chance  which  he  or  his  pofterity 
had  of  inheriting  it.  This  he  was  in- 
finitely too  wile  to  facrifice  to  a  tri- 
fling refentment.  When  he  found, 
therefore,  he  had  carried  matters  too 
far,  he  began  to  think  of  reconciling 
them;  which  was  no  very  difficult  tafk, 
as  the  lady  had  great  affeftion  for  her 
brother,  and  ftill  greater  for  her  niecej 
and  though  too  fufceptible  of  an  af- 
front offered  to  her  (kill  in  politicks, 
oo  which  me  much  valued  herfelf,  was 
a  woman  of  a  very  extraordinary  good 
and  fweet  difpofirion. 

Having  firft,  therefore,  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  horfes,  for  whofe  efcape 
from  the  ftable  no  place  but  the  win- 
dow was  Itfr  openj  he  nex:  applied 
himfelf  to  his  filter,  foftened  and  footh- 
ed  her,  by  unlaying  all  he  had  faid, 
R  *  and 
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and  by  nfferticns  directly  contrary   to 

thofe  which  had  incenfed  her.      J 

he  fummoned  the.  eloquence  of  Sophia 

to  h>s  alfiltance,  who,  befuus  a  u<<  It 
graceful  and  winning  addrds,  had  the 
advantage  of  being  heard  with  great 
favour  and  partiality  by  her  aunt. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  was  a  kind 
fmile  from  Mrs.  Weftern;  who  laid, 
uer,  you  are  abiblutely  a  per- 
fect Croat ;  but  as  thole  have  their 
life  in  the  army  or  theempr  fs  quern, 
fo  you  likewiie  have  fome  good  in 
you  I  v/ill  therefore  once  more 
fign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  you,  and 
fee  that  you  do  not  infringe  it  on  your 
fide;  at  leaft,  as  you  are  fo  excellent 
a  politician,  I  may  expect  you  will 
keep  your-  leagues,  like  the  French, 
till  your  intereil  calls  upon  you  to 
break  tlum.' 


CHAP.     III. 

CONTAINING    TWO    DEFIANCES  TO 
THE  CRITICKS. 

THE  fquire  having  fettled  matters 
with  his  filler,  as  we  have  feen 
in  the  laft  chapter,  was  fo  greatly  im- 
patient to  communicate  the  propofal 
to  Allworthy.  that  Mrs.  Weftern  had 
the  utrr.oft  difficulty  to  prevent  him 
from  vifit;ng  that  gentleman  in  his 
ficknefs,  for  this  purpofe. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  engaged 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Weftern  at  the  time 
when  he  was  taken  ill.  He  was,  there- 
fore, no  fooner  difcharged  out  of  the 
cuftody  <  f  phyfick,  but  he  thought  (ns 
was  ufual  wi  h  him  on  all  ocCafions, 
both  the  hightft  and  the  lowed)  of  ful- 
filling hi-  engagement. 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  of 
the  dialogue  in  the  laft  chapter,  and 
this  day  of  publick  entertainment,  So- 
phia had,  from  certain  obfcure  hints 
thrown  out  by  tar  aunt,  collected  fome 
appiehenficv's  th.tt  the  Jagacious  lady 
fufpected  her  jriffion  for  Jones.  She 
now  rcfolv  6  this  opportunity 

of  wiping  out  all  inch  fufpicior.j  and 
for  that  purpofe  ro  put  an  entire  con- 
It  rain  t  o.  hi  r  behaviour. 

Firft,  (he  endeavoured  to  conceal  a 
thr'.bbini;  incLr.t.!  -j'\y  heart  with  the 
utnn  ft  fprigbtHne.fi  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  the  highe.il  gaiety  in  lur 
manner.  Secondly,  /he  addreflul  her 


whole   '  '],  and  took 

not   the   lead  notice  of  poor  Joi 
whole  day. 

The  fquire   was    fv>   iKli^hted   with 
this  ccnduft  of  his  daugh>. 

i::it  any  dinner,  and  fptnt  a 
his  whole  time  in  watching  opportuni- 
ties of  coir. 

bation  by  v  ,ads  to  his 

who  was  m>t  at  fid*  altogether  l\.  . 
ed  with  wliut  ihv  fdw  as  was  her   luo- 
th  r. 

In  fliort,  Sophia  fo  greatly  over- 
acled  her  part,  that  her  aunt  was  at  fiift 
i-d,  and  began  to  fufpefl  fome 
affefbatibn  in  hei  niece  j  but  as  Hie 
was  herfelf  a  woman  of  great  art,  fo 
fhe  foon  attiibuted  this  to  extreme  art 
in  Sophia.  She  remembered  the  many 
hints  fhe  had  given  h -r  nitce  cc 
ing  her  being  in  love,  and  im:. 
the  young  lady  had  t  .ken  this  v. 
railly  her  out  of  her  opinion,  by  an 
over  acted  civility  ;  a  notion  that  was 
greatly  corroborat:-n  by  the  exceffive 
gaiety  with  \\hich  the  whole  w 
Cohlpanied.  We  cannot  heie  avoid 
remarking,  that  this  conjecture  would 
have  been  better  founded,  had  Sophia 
lived  ten  ye;u'S  in  the  air  of  Grofvenor 
Square,  where  young  ladies  do  learn  a 
wonderful  knack  of  raillying  and  play- 
ing with  that  paffion,  which  is  a  migh- 
ty ferious  thing  in  \v  proves 
an  hundred  miles  diftant  from  Lon- 
don. 

To  fay  the  truth,  in  difcovering  the 
deceit  of  others,  it  matters  much  that 
our  c\vn  art  be  wound  up,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  exprefTion,  in  the  fame  key  with 
theirs  :  for  very  ..r.rul  men  fometimes 
mifcarry,  by  fancying  othus  wifci', 
or  in  oti.tr  worcis,  great-,  i  kn.:vt-s,  than 
they  really  are.  As  tl  n-  ol-ivrvation 
is  pretty  deep,  I  will  illullrate  it  by 
the  following  ihujt  fjoiy.  Three  conn- 
trymui  wt-re  purfumg  a  Wilifli  re  thief 
tiirough  Brentford.  The  fun:  . 
tiu-rn  feeing  '  The  Wilt  (hire  Houfe,' 
wiiiu  fign/ ad vTfed  hi 8  com- 

panion's to  enter  it,  for  'here  mcft  pro- 
bably ihry  would  find  their  country- 
man. The  fccond,  who  was  wii'er, 
t  this  fimpii.  tv  5  but  the 
third,  who  wns  wiler  Itill,  anfwered, 

*  Let   us   go  in.   i.owrver,   for 

'  uv.nk   we  mould   not  fufpeft  him  of 

*  going  amongft  his  own  count:  • 
They  acci  idingly  went  in,  ar.;1  lenrch- 

iioujl'j  and  by  that  mean 
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overtaking  the  thief,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  but  a  little  way  before  them  j 
and  who,  as  they  all  knew,  but  had 
never  once  refledled,  could  not  read. 

The  reader  will  pardon  a  digreflion 
in  which  fo  invaluable  a  fee  ret  is  com- 
municated, fmce  every  gamefter  will 
agree  how  neceflary  it  is  to  know  ex- 
actly the  play  of  another,  in  order  to 
countermine  him.  This  will,  more- 
over, afford  a  reafon,  why  the  wifer 
man,  as  is  often  feen,  is  the  bubble  of 
the  weaker,  and  why  many  (1m pie  and 
innocent  characters'  are  fo  generally 
mifunderftood  and  milieprefentedj  but 
what  is  moft  material,  this  will  account 
for  the  deceit  which  Sophia  put  on  her 
politick  aunt. 

Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  com- 
pany retired  into  the  garden,  Mr.  Wef- 
tern,  who  was  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  certainty  of  what  his  filter  had 
told  him,  took.  Mr.  Allworthy  afide, 
and  very  blun  ly  propoftd  a  match  be- 
tween Sophn  and  y  >ung  Mr.  Blifil. 

Mr.  Allworthy  was  not  one  of  thofe 
men,  whofe  hearts  flutter  at  any  un 
expected  and  fudden  tidings  of  worldly 
profit.  His  mind  was,  indeed,  tem- 
pered with  that  philoiophy  which  be- 
comes a  man  and  a  chriftian.  He  af- 
fected no  abfohite  fuperiority  to  all 
pleafure  and  pain,  to  all  joy  and  grief  j 
but  was  not  at  the  fame  time  to  be  dif- 
compofed  and  ruffled  by  every  acciden- 
tal blaft,  by  every  fmile  or  frown  of 
fortune.  He  received,  therefore.  Mr. 
Weftern's  propofal  without  any  vilible 
emotion,  or  without  any  alteration  of 
countenance.  He  faid,  the  alliance 
was  fuch  as  he  fincerely  wifhed  j  then 
launched  forth  into  a  very  jvift  enco- 
mium on  the  young  lady's  merit  j  ac- 
knowledged the  offer  to  be  advantage- 
ous in  point  of  fortune  j  and  after 
thanking  Mr.  Wellern  for  the'  good 
opinion  he  had  profefled  for  his  ne- 
phew,  concluded,  that  if  the  young 
people  liked  each  other,  he  mould  be 
very  defirous  to  compleat  the  affair. 

Weftevn  was  a  little  di-fappointed  nt 
Mr.  Allworthy's  anfwer ;  which  was 
not  fo  warm  as  he  .expected.  He  treat- 
ed the  doubt  whether  the  young  peo- 
ple might  like  one  another,  with  great 
contempt}  faying,  that  parents  were 
the  bed  judges  of  proper  matches  for 
their  children:  that,  for. his  part,  he 
/hould  infilt  on  the  molt  refigned  obs- 


dience  from  his  daughter;  and  if  any 
young  fellow  could  refufe  fuch  a  bed- 
fellow, he  was  his  humble  fervant, 
and  hoped  there  was  no  harm  done. 

All  worthy  endeavoured  to  Ibften 
this  rcl'entment  by  many  eulogiums  oa 
Sophia  j  declaring,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  Mr.  Blifil  would  very  gladly 
receive  the  offer:  but  all  was  ineffec- 
tual, he  could  obtain  no  other  anlwer 
from  the  fquire  but — '  I  fay  no  more— 
*  I  humbly  hope  there's  no  harm  done 
«  — that's  all.*  Which  words  he  re- 
peated at  leaft  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore they  parted. 

Allworthy  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  his  neighbour  to  be  offended  at  this 
behaviourj  and  though  he  was  fo  averfe 
to  the  rigour  which  fome  parents  ex- 
ercife  on  their  children  in  the  article  of 
marriage,  that  he  had  reiblved  never 
to  force  his  nephew's  inclination?,  he 
was  neverthelefs  much  pleafed  with 
the  profpecl  of  this  union;  for  the 
whole  country  refounded  the  praifes  of 
Sophia,  and  he  had  himfelf  greatly  ad- 
mired the  uncommon  endowments  of 
both  her  mind  and  perfon.  To  which, 
I  believe,  we  may  add,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  her  van:  fortune  j  which,  though 
he  was  too  ibber  to  be  intoxicated  with 
it,  he  was  too  fenfiMe  to  de/pife. 

And  here,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
barking  cnticks  in  the  world,  I  muft 
and  will  introduce  a  digretfion  con- 
cerning true  wifdom,  of  which  Mr. 
Allworthy  was  in  reality  as  great  a 
pattern  as  he  was  of  goodnel's. 

True  wifdom,  then,  notwithstanding 
all  which  Mr.  Hogarth's  poor  poet 
may  have  writ  againft  riches,  and  in 
fpite  of  all  which  any  rich,  well-fed 
divine,  may  have  preached  againft  plea- 
lure,  confilts  not  in  the  contempt  of 
either  of  thefe.  A  man  may  have  as 
much  wifdom  in  poffeffion  of  an  afflu- 
ent fortune,  as  any  beggar  in  the 
ftreets;  or  may  enjoy  a  handfome  wife 
or  a  hearty  friend,  and  (HI I  remain  as 
wife  as  any  lour  popim  reclufe,  who 
buries  all  his  foetal  faculties,  and  Itarves 
his  belly  while  he  well  lafhes  his  back. 

To  Jay  truth,  the  wiielt  man  is  the 
likelieft  to  poflefs  all  worldly  bleflings 
in  an  eminent  degree:  for  as  that  mo- 
deration which  wifdom  prefcribes  is 
the  fureft  way  to  ufeful  wealth  ;  fo  can 
it  alone  qualify  us  to  tafte  many  plea- 
lures.  The  wile  man  gratifies  every 

appetite 
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appetite  and  every  paffion,  while  the 
fool  lacrifices  all  the  rctt  to  pall  and  fa- 
tiaie  one. 

It  may  be  obje&ed,  that  very  wife 
men  have  been  notorioufiy  avaricious. 
I  anfwer,  not  in  that  inftance.  It 
may  likewife  be  fakl,  that  the  wilHt 
men  have  been,  in  their  youth,  im- 
moderately fond  of  pleasure.  I  an- 
fwer, they  were  not  wile  then. 

WifJorn,  in  (hort,  whofe  leflbns 
have  been  reprefented  as  fo  hard  to 
learn  by  thofe  who  never  were  at  her 
fchool,  teaches  us  only  to  extend  a 
fimple  maxim  univerfally  known  and 
followed  even  in  the  lowed  life,  a  lit- 
tle farther  than  that  life  carries  it. 
And  this  is,  not  to  buy  at  too  dear  a 
price. 

Now,  whoever  takes  this  maxim 
abroad  with  him  into  the  grand  market 
of  the  world,  and  conftantly  applies  it 
to  honours,  to  riches,  to  plcafure,  and 
to  every  other  commodity  which  that 
market  affords,  is,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  a  wife  man 5  and  muft  be  fo 
acknowledged  in  the  worldly  fenfe  of 
the  word:  for  he  makes  the  beft  of 
bargainsj  fmce,  in  reality,  he  pur- 
chafes  every  thing  at  the  price  only  of 
a  little  trouble,  and  carries  home  all 
the  good  things  I  have  mentioned; 
while  he  keeps  his  health,  his  inno- 
cence, and  his  reputation,  the  com- 
mon prices  which  are  paid  for  them  by 
others,  entire  and  to  himfelf. 

From  this  moderation,  likewife,  he 
learns  two  other  leffons,  which  com- 
pleat  his  character.  Firft,  never  to 
be  intoxicated  when  he  hath  made  the 
beft  bargain  j  nor  dejefted  when  the 
market  is  empty,  or  when  it's  com- 
modities are  too  dear  for  his  purchafe. 

But  I  muft  remember  on  what  fub- 
jecl  I  am  writing,  and  not  trefpafs  too 
far  on  the  patience  of  a  good-natured 
critick.  Here  therefore  I  put  an  end  to 
the  chapter. 


CHAP.     IV. 

CONTAINING      SUNDRY       CURIOUS 
MATTERS. 

AT  f  >on  as  Mr.  Allworthy  returned 
h>me,  he  took  Mr.  Blifil  apart, 
a   d  -ft:r.'o;ue  preface,    communicated 
to  h  m  the  propofal  which  had  been 


made  by  Mr.  Weftern  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  informed  him  how  agree- 
able this  match  would  be  to  himfelf. 

The  charms  of  Sophia  had  not  made 
the  lead  impreffion  on  Blifil.  Not  that 
his  heart  was  pre  engaged;  neither  was 
he  totally  infenfible  of  beauty,  or  had 
any  averfion  to  women:  but  his  appetites 
were,  by  nature,  fb  moderate,  that  he 
was  eafily  able,  hy  philofophy  or  by 
fhidy,  or  by  fome  other  method,  to 
fubdue  thcmj  and  as  to  that  paffion 
which  we  have  treated  of  in  the  full 
chapter  of  this  book,  he  had  not  the 
leaft  tin&ure  of  it  in  his  whole  com- 
pofition. 

But  though  he  was  fo  entirely  free 
from  that  mixed  paffion,  of  which  we 
there  treated,  and  of  which  the  virtues 
and  beauties  of  Sophia  formed  fo  no- 
table  an  obje£l  j  yet  was  he  altogether 
as  well  fuinifhed  with  fome  other  paf- 
fions,  that  promifed  themielves  very 
full  gratification  in  the  young  lady's 
fortune.  Such  were  avarice  and  am- 
bition, which  divided  the  dominion  of 
his  mind  between  them.  He  had  more 
than  once  confidered  the  poffefM  n  of 
this  fortune  as  a  very  defirable  thing, 
and  had  entertained  fome  diftant  views 
concerning  it:  but  his  own  youth,  and 
that  of  the  young  lady,  and  indeed 
principally  a  refle6lion  that  Mr.  Weft- 
em  might  marry  aga;n,  and  have  more 
children,  had  reftrained  him  from  too 
hairy  or  eager  a  purfuit. 

This  lalt  and  moft  material  objec- 
tion was  now  in  great  meafure  re- 
moved, as  the  propofal  came  from  Mi'. 
Weftern  himfelf.  Blifil,  therefore, 
after  a  very  fhort  hefitation,  anfwerej 
Mr,  AH  worthy |  that  matrimony  was 
a  fubjeft  on  which  he  had  not  yet 
thought ;  but  that  he  was  fo  fenfible  of 
his  friendly  and  fatherly  care,  that  he 
mould  in  all  things  fubmit  himfelf  to 
his  pleafure. 

Allworthy  was  naturally  a  man  of 
fpirit,  and  his  prefent  gravity  arofe 
from  true  wifdom  and  philofophy,  not 
from  any  original  phlegm  in  his  dif- 
pofition  :  for  he  had  poffefled  much 
fire  in  his  youth,  and  had  married  a 
beautiful  woman  for  love.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  greatly  pleafed  with  this 
cuKl  anfwer  of  his  nephewj  nor  could 
he  help  launching  foith  into  the  praifcs 
of  Sophia,  and  expreffing  fome  won- 
der tlut  the  heart  of  a  young  rrnn 

could 
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couM  be  impregnable  to  the  force  of 
iuch  charms,  unlefs  it  was  guarded  hy 
fotne  prior  affection. 

Blifil  a  flu  red  him  he  had  no  fuch 
guard;  and  then  proceeded  to  difcourle 
lo  wifely  and  icligioufly  on  love  and 
marriage,  that  he  would  have  ftopt  the 
mouth  of  a  parent  much  lefs  devoutly 
inclined  than  was  his  uncle.  In  the 
end,  the  goed  man  was  Satisfied,  that 
his  nephew,  far  from  having  any  ob- 
jections to  Sophia,  had  that  efteem  for 
her,  which  in  fober  and  virtuous  minds 
is  the  fure  foundation  of  friendship  and 
love.  And  as  he  doubted  not  but  the 
lover  would,  in  a  little  time,  become 
altogether  as  agreeable  to  his  miftiefs, 
he  forefaw  great  happinefs  arifing  to 
all  parties  by  fo  proper  and  defirable 
an  union.  With  Mr.  BlinTs  confent, 
therefore,  he  wrote  the  next  morning 
to  Mr.  Weftern,  acquainting  him  that 
his  nephew  had  very  thankfully  and 
gladly  received  the  propofal,  and  would 
be  ready  to  wait  on  the  young  lady, 
whenever  (he  mould  be  pleafed  to  ac- 
cept his  vifit. 

Weftern  was  much  pleafed  with  this 
letter,  and  immediately  returned  an 
anfwerj  in  which,  without  having 
mentioned  a  word  to  his  daughter,  he 
appointed  that  very  afternoon  tor  open- 
ing the  fcene  of  courtfhip. 

As  foon  as  he  had  difpatched  this 
mefienger,  he  went  in  queft  of  his 
filter,  whom  he  found  reading  and  ex- 
pounding the  Gazette  to  parfon  Sup- 
ple. To  this  expofition  he  was  ob- 
liged to  attend  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  though  with  great  violence  to 
his  natural  impetuofity,  before  he  was 
fuffered  to  fpeak.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  found  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting the  lady,  that  he  had  bufi- 
nei's  of  great  coniequence  to  impart  to 
herj  to  which  me  anfwered,  '  Brother, 
*  I  am  entirely  at  your  fervice.  Things 
'  look  fo  well  in  the  North,  that  I 
'  was  never  in  a  better  humour.' 

The  parfon  then  withdrawing:, 
Weftern  acquainted  her  with  all  which 
had  parted,  and  defired  her  to  commu- 
nicate the  affair  to  Sophia,  which  fhe 
readily  and  cheai  fully  undertook  j 
though  perhaps  her  brother  was  a  little 
obliged  to  that  agieeable  northern  ai- 
pecl  which  had  ib  delighted  her,  that 
he  heard  no  comment  on  his  proceed- 
ings :  for  they  were  certainly  fome- 
vrhat  too  hairy  and  violent. 


CHAP.     V. 


IN  WHICH  IS  RELATED  WHAT 
PASSED  BETWEEN  SOPHIA  AND 
HER  AUNT. 

SOPHIA  was  in  her  chamber, 
reading,  when  her  aunt  came  in. 
The  moment  (he  .Taw  Mrs.  Wcftern, 
(lie  /hut  the  book,  with  fo  much  eager- 
riels,  that  the  good  lady  could  not 
forbear  aflcing  her,  what  book  that  was, 
which  fl»e  fcemed  fo  much  afraid  of 
fhewing.  '  Upon  my  word,  Madam/1 
anfwered  Sophia,  *  it  is  a  book  which 
'  I  am  neither  afhamed  nor  afraid  to 

*  own   I  have  read.     It  is  the  produc- 
'  tion    of  a   young   lady   of  fafhion, 
1  whofe  good  undemanding,    I  think, 
'  doth  honour  to  her  lex,  and  whofe 
c  good  heart  is  an   honour  to  human. 
'  nature/ — Mrs.   Weftern    then    took 
up  the  book,  and   immediately  threw 
it  down,  faying — *  Yes,    the   author 
'  is  of  a  very  good  family  j    but  (he  is 
'  not  much  among  people  one  knows. 
1  I  have  never  read   it;    for   the  beft 

*  judges  fay,  there  is  not  much  in  it.* 
— '  I  dare  not,    Madam,    fet  up  my 
'  own  opinion,1  fays  Sophia,  «  againlt 
'  the  beft  judges  j    but  there  appears 

*  to  me  a  great  deal  of  human  nature 
'  in    it,    and  in  many  parts  fo  much 
'  true   tendernefs    and  delicacy,    that 
'  it  hath  colt  me  many  a  tear.' — '  Ay, 
'  and  do  you   love  to  cry  then  ?'  fays 
the  aunt.     <  I  love  a  tender  fenfation,* 
anfwered  the  niece,  *  and  would  pay 

*  the  price  of  a  tear  for  it  at  any  time.' 
— «  Well,    but    fnew    me/    faid    the 
aunt,  *  what  you  was  reading  when  I 
'  came  in  ;  there  was  fomething  very 
'  tender  in  that,  I  believe,  and  very  lov- 
'  ing  too.    You  blufh,  my  dear  Sophia. 

*  Ah  !  child,  you  mould  read  books, 

*  which  would  teach  you  a  little  hypo- 
'  crify,    which  would  iuftruft  you  to 

*  hide  your  thoughts  a  little  better.'-— 

*  I  hope,    Madam,'  anfwered  Sophia, 
e  I  have  no  thoughts  which  I   ought 
'  to   be    afhamed    of    difcovering.'— 

*  Afhamed  !    no,'  cries  the  aunt,  c  I 

*  don't  think    you  have  any  thoughts 

*  which  you  ought  to  be  afhamed  of; 
'  and  yet,  child,  you  blufhed  juft  now, 
'  when  I  mentioned   the  word  /ovintr, 
'  Dear  Sophia,  be  affured  you  have  not 
'  one  thought   which  I    am  not  well 
1  acquainted  with  j  as  wellj  child,  as 

*  fie 
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*  the    French   are   with  our  motions, 

*  long  before  we  put  them  in  execu- 
c  tion.     Did  you  think,  child,  hecaufe 

«  you  h;ive  bmi  able  to  impofe  upon 

*  your  father,   that  you   could  impofe 
'  upon  me?    Do  you  imagine  I  did  not 
e  know  the  reafcn  ot  your  over- aft  ing 
«  all    that    frieiulfhip    for   Mr.    Blifil 

*  yefterday  ?    I    have  feen   a  little  too 

*  much  of  the  world,   to  be  fo  deceiv- 

*  ed.     Nay,  nay  !   do  not  blufh  again. 
«  I  tell  you  it  is  a  paffion  you  need  not 
«  be  afhamed  of.     It  is  a  paflion  I  my- 

*  felf  approve,  and  have  already  brought 
'  your  father  into  the  approbation  of 

*  it.     Indeed,    I   folely   confider  your 
'  inclination  ;  for  I  would  always  have 

*  that  gratified,  if  pofTible,  though  one 

*  may  facrifice  higher  prolpe&s.  Come, 
«   I   have  news  which  will  delight  your 

*  very  foul.    Make  me  your  confidante, 

*  and    I   will    undertake  you  (hall   be 
«  happy    to    the   very  extent  of  your 

*  wifhes.' — '  La,    Madam/    fays    So- 
phia,   looking  more  fooliftily  than  ever 
{he  did  in  her  life,  *  I  know  not  what 

*  to  fay — Why,   Madam,   mould  you 
«  fufpecl — ?'  *  Nay,  no  difhonelty,'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Weftern.    *  Confider,  you 

*  are  fpeaking  to  one  of  your  own  lex, 
'  to  an  aunt  ;  and  I  hope  you  are  con- 
'  vinced  you  fpeak  to  a  friend.     Con- 

<  fider,  you  are  only  revealing  to  me 
«  what   I  know  already,  and  what   I 

<  plainly    faw   yelterday  through   that 
«  mod    artful   of  all  difguifes,    which 
«  you  had  put  on,  and  which  muft  have 
«  deceived  any  one  who  had  not  per- 

<  feclly    known    the   world.      Laltly, 

<  confider    it    as    a    pafiion    which   I 
«  highly    approve.' — '  La,     Madam,' 
fays  Sophia,  *  you  come  upon  one  fo 

*  unawares    and    on    a  fudden  !     To 
'  be  fure,  Madam,  I  am  not  blind — 
«  and   certainly,   if  it  be  a  fault  to  fee 

<  all   human  perfections  aflembled  to- 
'  gether-    ••-  But  is  it  poiTible  my  father 
'  and  you,   Madam,  can  fee  with  my 
€  eyes  ?' — «  I  tell   you,'  anfwered  the 
aunt, '  we  do  entirely  approve; and  this 
'  very  afternoon  your  father  hath  ap- 
'  pointed  for  you  to  receive  your  lover.* 
. — '  My  father,   this  afteinoon  !'  cries 
Sophi?,  with   the  blood   ftarting  from 
her  face.     *  Yes,  child,'  faid  the  aunt, 
'  this  afternoon.     You  know  the  im- 
'  petuofity    of  my  brother's   temper. 

<  I    acquainted    him    with  the  paflion 
«  which  I  firft  difcovercd  in  you  that 


'  evening  when  you  fainted  away  irt 
'  the  fi^ld.  1  fiw  it  -n  your  faintings. 
'  I  f.iw  it  immedi.uely  upon  your  u:- 

*  covtry.     J  f  i  v  it  HKU  evening  at /up- 

*  per,   nnd  the  next  morning  at  break- 
«   fill:    (you  know,  ch  h!,    I  have  leen 
«  the  world.)     Well,   I  no  fooner  ac- 

*  quainted  my  brother,    but  he  imme- 
'   diatcly   wanted   to  propofe  it  to  All- 

*  worthy.     He   propoled   it  yeiK 

'  AH  worthy  confenttd,  (as  to  be  liiie 
1  he  mult  with  joy)  and  this  after- 
'  noon,  I  tell  you,  you  are  to  put  on 

*  all    your    belt    airs.' — v  This    after- 
'  noon  !'   cries    Sophia.     «  Dear  aunt, 

*  you  frighten   me  out  of  my  fenles.' 
— *  O,    my  dear,'  faid  the  aunt,  'you 
'  will    foon  co-me    to   yourfelf   again: 

*  for   he   is   a  charming  young  fellow, 
'  that's  the  truth  on't.'— -<  Nay,  I  will 
'  own,'  fays   Sophia,    <  I   know   none 
'  with    fuch     perfections.     So    brave, 
<  and  ye»:  fo  gentle  ;    fo  witty,  yet  fo 

*  inoffenfive,    fo  humane,  fo  civil,    fo 
1  genteel,    fo   handfome!    What  figni- 
'  fits  his  being  bafe-born,  when  com- 
'  pared    with     fuch    qualifications    as 
*'  thefe?' — •  Bafe-born!   What  do  you 
'  mean  ?'   faid  the  aunt  :    «  Mr.  Blifil 

*  bafe-born  !'     Sophia   turned  inltant- 
ly   pale  at  this  name,   and  family  re- 
peated it.     Upon  which  the  mint  cried, 
«  Mr.  Blifil !  ay,  Mr.  Blifil  !  of  whom 
'  elfe  have  we  been  talking  ?' — '  Good 
'  heavens !'  anfwered  Sophia,  ready  to 
fink,   *  of  Mr.  Jones,  I  thought;  I  am 

*  lure  I  know  no  other  who  dcferves — * 
'  I     protcft,*     cries    the    aunt,     '  you 
'   frighten  me  in  your  turn.     Is  it  Mr. 
'   Jones,   and   not  Mr.  Blifil,    who  is 
'  the  objeft  of  your  affcc~tion  ?* — *  Mr. 
1  Blifil!'   repeated    Sophia.     *  Sure   it 
e  is   impoffible  you  can  be  in  earneft  ; 

*  if  you  are,  I  am  the  moft  miferable 

*  woman  alive.'     Mrs.    Weftern   now 
flood    a    few    moments    filent,    while 
fparks  of  fiery  rage  fhflied  from   her 
eyes.      At    length,    collecting  all   her 
force  of  voice,    fhe  thundered  forth  in 
the  following  articulate  founds — 

*  And  is  it  poffible  you  can  think  of 
difgracing  your  family,  by  allying 
yourfelf  to  a  baftard  ?  Can  the  blood 
of  the  Wellcrns  fubmit  to  fuch  con- 
tamination !  If  you  have  not  fenfe 
fufficient  to  reftrain  fuch  monlhous 
inclinations,  I  thought  the  pride  of 
our  family  would  have  prevented  you 
from  giving  the  leaft  encouragement 
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•  to  fo  bafe  an  aclion ;  much  lefs  did  I 
'  imagine  you  would  ever  have  had  the 
'  aflurance  to  own  it  to  my  face.' 

'  Madam,'  anfwered  Sophia,  trem- 
bling, «  what  I  have  faid  you  have 

•  extorted  from  me.     I  do  not  remem- 
«  ber  to  have  ever  mentioned  the  name 
'  of  Mr.  Jones,  with  approbation,  to 
'  any  one  before;  nor  fhould  I  now, 
4  had  I    not   conceived   he  had    your 
'  approbation.      Whatever    weie    my 

•  thoughts  of  that  poor  unhappy  young 
'  ma*n,  I  intended  to  have  carried  them 
«  with  me  to  my  grave  j  to  that  grave 
c  where  now  I  find  I  am  only  to  feelc 

•  repofe.'     Here  flie  funk  down  in  her 
chair,  drowned  in  her  tears,   and,  in 
all  the   moving  filence  of  unutterable 
grief,  prefented  a  fpeftacle  which  muft 
have  affecled  almoft  thehardeft  heart. 

All  this  tender  forrow,  however, 
raifed  no  companion  in  her  aunt.  On 
the  contrary,  fhe  now  fell  into  the 
moft  violent  rage:  *  And  I  would  ra- 

•  ther,'  me  cried,  in  a  mott  vehement 
voice,  l  follow  you  to  the  grave,  than 

I    would   fee    you    difgrace  yourfelf 

and  your  family  by  fuch  a  match. 

O  Heavens!   could   I    have  ever  fu- 

fptcled  that  I   fhould  live  to  hear  a 

niece  of  mine  declare  a  paffion  for 

fuch    a    fellow!    You    are   the  fir  ft  j 

yes,  Mifs  Weftern,   you  are  the  firft 

of  your  name  who  ever  entertained 

ib  grovelling  a  thought.    A  family 

fo    noted    for   the    prudence    of   it's 

women — '     Here  fhe  run  on  a  full 

quarter   of  an   hour,    till  having   ex- 

hatifted  her  breath  rather  than  her  rage, 

me  concluded  with  threatening  to  go 

immediately  and  acquaint  her  brother. 

Sophia   then   threw    herfelf    at    her 

feet,  and  laying   hold   of  her  hands, 

begged  her,  with  tears,  to  conceal  what 

fhe  had   drawn  from  her;   urging  the 

violence  of  her  father's  temper,    and 

protefting  that  no  inclinations  of  her's 

fhould  ever  prevail  with  her  to  do  any 

thing  which  might  offend  him. 

Mrs.  Weftern  ftood  a  moment  look- 
ing at  her,  and  then  having  recollected 
herfelf,  faid,  that  on  one  confideration 
only  me  would  keep  the  fecre;  from 
her  brother;  and  this  was,  that  Sophia 
fliould  promife  to  entertain  Mr.  Blifil 
that  very  afternoon  as  her  lover,  and' 
to  regard  him  as  the  perfon  who  was 
to  he  her  huiband. 
Poor  Sophia  was  too  ir.uch  in  her 


aunt's  power  to  deny  her  any  thing 
pofitivtfly:  (he  was  obliged  to  promife 
that  (he  would  fee  Mr.  Blifil,  and  be 
as  civil  to  him  as  pofTible;  but  beg- 
ged her  aunt  that  the  match  might  not 
be  hurried  on.  She  faid,  Mr.  Blifil 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  her,  and 
(he  hoped  her  father  would  be  prevail- 
ed  on  not  to  make  her  the  moft  wretch- 
ed of  women. 

Mrs.  Weftern  aflured  her,  that  the 
match  was  entirely  agreed  upon,  and 
that  nothing  could  or  mould  prevent 
it.  «  I  muft  own,'  fays  me,  «  I  looked 
on  it  as  on  a  matter  of  indifference, 
nay,  perhaps,  had  fome  fcruples  about 
it  before,  which  were  actually  got 
over  by  my  thinking  it  highly  agree- 
able to  your  own  inclinations}  but 
now  I  regard  it  as  the  moft  eligible 
thing  in  the  world;  nor  (hall  there 
he,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  a  moment  of 
time  loft  on  the  occafion.' 
Sophia  replied,  •  Delay,  at  Jeaft,  Ma- 
dam, I  may  expe6l  from  both  your 
goodnefs  and  my  father's.  Surely 
you  will  give  me  time  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  better  of  fo  ftrong  a  dif- 
inclination  as  1  have  at  prefent  to 
this  perfon.* 

The  aunt  anfwered,    fhe  knew  too 
much  of  the  world  to  be  fo  deceived  j 
that  as  fhe  was  fenfible  another  man 
had  her  affections,  (lie  mould  perfuade 
Mr.  Weftern  to  haften  the  match   as 
much  as  poflible.     «  It  would  be  bad 
politicks  indeed,'  added  flie,  *  to  pro- 
tra£l  a  fiege,  when  the  enemy's  army 
is  at  hand,  and  in  danger  of  reliev- 
ing  it.      No,  no,  Sophy,'  laid   fhe, 
as  I  am  convinced  you  have  a  violent 
paffion,  which  you  can  never  fatisiy 
with  honour,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
put  your  honour  out  of  the  care  of 
your  family:  for  when  you  are  mar- 
ried, thofe  matters  will  belong  only 
to  the  confideration  of  your  huiband. 
I  hope,  child,  you  will  always  have- 
prudence  enough   to  a6l  as  becomes 
you  ;    but   if  you  fhould  not,  mar- 
riage hath  faved  many  a  wtfman  from 
ruin,' 

Sophia  well  underftood  what  her  aunt 
meant;  but  did  not  think  proper  to 
make  her  an  anfwer.  However,  fhe  took. 
a  refolution  to  fee  Mr.  Blifil,  and  to 
behave  to  him  as  civilly  as  fhe  could: 
for  on  that  condition  only  fhe  obtain- 
ed a  pi-Qiuiie  from  her  auni  to  keep  fe- 
§  ciet 
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cret  the  liking  which  her  ill  fortune, 
rather  than  any  fchemeof  Mrs.  Well- 
ern,  had  unhappily  drawn  from  her. 


CHAP.    VI. 

CONTAINING  A  DIALOGUE  BE- 
TWEEN SOPHIA  AND  MRS.  HO- 
NOUR, WHICH  MAY  A  LITTLE 
RELIEVE  THOSE  TENDER  AF- 
FECTIONS, WHICH  THE  FORE- 
OO1NG  SCENE  MAY  HAVE  RAIS- 
ID  IN  THE  MIND  OF  A  GOOD- 
NATURED  READER. 

MRS.  Weftern   having   obtained 
that  promife    from    her    niece 
which  we  have  feen  in  the  laft  chapter, 
withdrew;  and  prefently  after  arrived 
Mrs.  Honour.     She  was  at  work  in  a 
neighbouring  apartment,  and  had  been 
fummoned  to  the  key-hole  by   fome 
vociferation  in  the  preceding  dialogue, 
where  (he  had  continued  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  it.     At  her  entry  into 
the  room,  (he  found  Sophia  Handing 
motionlefs,    with    the   tears    trickling 
from  her  eyes.     Upon  which  (he  im- 
mediately ordered  a  proper  quantity  of 
tears  into  her  own  eyes,  and   then  be- 
gan, *  O  gemini,  my  dear  lady,  what 
4  is   the  matter?'  —  '  Nothing,'  cries 
Sophia.     '  Nothing!  O  dear  Madam/ 
anfwers  Mrs.  Honour,  *  you  muft  not 
tell  me  that,  when  your  ladyfhip  is 
in  this  taking,  and  when  there  hath 
been   fuch  a  preamble  between  your 
lad)  Clip    and   Madam    Weftern.' — 
Don't   teize    me,*  cries   Sophia;  *  I 
tell  you,    nothing  is   the  matter. — 
Good  Heaven!  why  was  I  born!' — 
Nay,  Madam,'  fays  Mrs.  Honour, 
you  (hall    never  peri'uade   me,    that 
your  la'fliip   can   lament  yourfelffo 
for  nothing.     To  be  fure,  I  am  but 
a  fervant;  but  to  be  fure  I  have  been 
always  faithful  to  your  la'(hip,  and 
to  be  fure  I  would  lerve  your  la' (hip 
with  my  life.' — {  My  dear  Honour,' 
ays  Sophia,  '  'tis  not  in  thy  power  to 
be  of  any  fervice  to  me.     I  am  irre- 
trievably    undone/—*  Heaven    for- 
bid!' anfwered  the  waiting-woman  5 
but  if  I  can't  be  of  any  fervice  to  you, 
pray  tell  me,  Ma'am,  it  will  be  fome 
comfort  to  me  to  know :   pray,  dear 
Ma'am,  tell  me  what's  the  matter  ?' 
— '  My  father,'  cries  Sophia,  «  is  go- 
<  ing  10  man)  me  to  a  man  I  boih  dc- 


'  fpife  and  hate.'—*  O,  dear  Ma'am/ 
anfwered  the  other,  «  who  is  this  wick- 
ed man?  For  to  be  fure  he  is  very 
bad,  or  your  la'mip  would  not  de- 
fpile  him.'—'  His  name  is  poifon  to 
my  tongue/  replied  Sophia,  '  thou 
wilt  know  it  too  loon.'  Indeed,  to 
confefs  the  truth,  (lie  knew  it  already, 
and  therefore  was  not  very  inquifitive 
as  to  that  point.  She  then  proceeded 
thus:  '  I  don't  pretend  to  give  your 
Ja'ihip  advice,  whereof  your  la'lhip 
knows  much  better  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to,  being  but  a  feivant;  but, 
i-fakins!  no  father  in  England 
mould  marry  me  againft  my  confent. 
And  to  be  fure,  the  (quire  is  fo  good, 
that  if  he  did  but  know  your  la'lhip 
defpifes  and  hates  the  young  man, 
to  be  fure  he  would  not  <le(ire  y«-,u  to 
marry  him.  And  if  yom  la'fliip 
would  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  my 
matter  fo — to  be  fure,  it  would  be 
more  properer  to  come  from  your 
own  mouth;  but  as  your  la'fhip  dotli 
not  care  to  foul  your  tongue  with  his 
nafty  name — '  «  You  are  nu: 
en,  Honour/  fays  Sophia;  '  my  fa- 
ther was  determined  before  he  ever 
thought  fit  to  mention  it  to  me.' — 
More  (hame  for  him,'  cries  Honour; 
you  are  to  go  to  bed  to  him,  and  not 
mafter.  And  thof  a  man  may  be 
a  very  proper  man,  yet  every  woman 
mayn't  think  him  handfome  alike. 
I  am  fure  my  mailer  would  never  aft 
inthis  manner  of  his  own  head.  I  wifli 
fome  people  would  trouble  thcm- 
felves  only  with  what  belongs  to 
them  ;  they  would  nor,  I  bdieve, 
like  to  be  ferved  fo,  if  it  was  their 
own  cafe:  for  though  I  am  a  maid, 
I  can  eafily  believe  as  how  all  men 
are  not  equally  agreeable.  And 
what  fignih'es  your  la'ihip  having  fo 
great  a  fortune,  if  you  can't  pleafe 
yourfelf  with  the  man  you  think 
molt  handlbmeft?  Well,  I  fay  no- 
thing, but  to  be  fure  it  is  pity  fome 
folks  had  not  bten  better  born;  nay, 
as  for  that  matter,  I  fhould  not  mind 
it  my  (elf;  but  then  there  is  not  fo 
much  money;  and  what  of  that? 
Your  la'ihip  hath  money  enough  for 
both;  :md  where  can  your  la'fhtp  bc- 
ftow  your  fortune  better?  for  to  be 
Cure  every  one  mult  allow,  that  he 
is  the  molt  handfomeft,  charmmgcfr, 
lineir,  tailed,  propereft  man  in  the 
world/—'  What  do  you  mean,  by 
*  funning 
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*  running  on  in  this  manner  to  me?' 
cries  Sophia,  with  a  very  grave  coun- 
tenance.    '  Havel  ever  given  any  en- 
couragement  for    thefe   liberties?'— 
Nay,  Ma'am,  I  afk  pardon;  I  meant 
no  harm,'  anfwered  flie;  «  but  to  be 
fure  the  poor  gentleman  hath  run  in 
my   head  ever  fince  I  faw  him  this 
morning.    To  be  fure,  if  your  la'fliip 
had  but  feen  him  jurt  now,  you  mutt 
have  pitied  him.    Poor  gentleman!  I 
wifli  fome  misfortune  hath  not  hap- 
pened to  him:  for  he  hath  been  walk- 
ing about  with  his  arms  acrofs,  and 
looking  fo  melancholy  all  this  morn- 
ing; I  vow  and  proteft  it  made  me 
almoft  cry  to  fee  him!' — c  To  fee 
whom?'  fays    Sophia.     '  Poor  Mr. 
Jones,'     anfwered    Honour.      *  See 
*  him!  why,  where  did  you  fee  him?' 
cries  Sophia.    «  By  the  canal,  Ma'am,* 
fays  Honour.     *  There  he  hath  been 
walking  all  this  morning,  and  at  laft 
there  he  laid  himfelf  down:  I  believe 
he  lies  there  ftill.     To  be  fure,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  my  mode'ty,  being 
a  maid  as  I  am,  I  mould  have  gone 
and  fpoke  to  him.     Do,  Ma'am,  let 
me  go  and  fee,  only  for  a  fancy,  whe- 
ther he  is  there  ftill.' — *  Pugh!'  fays 
ophia,  «  there!  no,  no;  what  fhould 
he  do  there?  He  is  gone  before  this 
time,    to  be    fure.     Befides,   why—- 
what— why  fliould  you  go  to  fee?— 
Befides,  I  want  you   for  fomething 
elfe.      Go,    fetch   me    my    hat    and 
gloves.     I  (hall  walk  with  my  aunt 
in    the    grove  before  dinner.'     Ho- 
nour did  immediately  as   fhe  was  bid, 
and  Sophia  put  her  hat  on;  when  look- 
ing in  theglafs,  fhe  fancied  the  ribband 
with  which  her  hat  was  tied  did  not 
become  her,  and  fo  fent  her  maid  back 
again  fora  ribband  of  a  different  colour: 
and  then  giving  Mrs,  Honour  repeated 
charges  not  to  leave  her  work  on  any 
account,  as  (he  faid  it  was  in  violent 
hafte,  and  rmift  be  finished  that  very 
day,     flie    muttered    fomething    more 
about   going  to   the    grove,  and  then 
fallied  out  the  contrary  way,  and  walk- 
ed as  fait  as  her  tender  trembling  limbs 
could  carry  her,  directly  towards  the 
canal. 

Jones  had  been  there,  as  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour had  told  her:  he  had  indeed  fpent 
two  hours  there  that  morning  in  me- 
lancholy contemplation  on  his  Sophia, 
and  had  gone  out  from  the  garden  at 
»ne  door,  the  moment  /he  entered  it  at 
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another.  So  that  thofe  unlucky  mi- 
nutes which  had  been  fpent  in  chang- 
ing the  ribbands,  had  prevented  the 
lovers  from  meeting  at  this  time.  A 
moft  unfortunate  accident,  from  which 
my  fair  readers  will  not  fail  to  draw  a 
very  wholefome  Jeflbn.  And  here  I 
ftriftly  forbid  all  male  criticks  to  in- 
termeddle with  a  circumttance  which 
I  have  recounted  only  for  the  fake  of 
the  ladies,  and  upon  which  they  only 
are  at  liberty  to  comment. 

CHAP.    VII. 

A  PICTURE  OF  FORMAL  COURT  SHIP 
IN  MINIATURE,  AS  IT  ALWAYS 
OUGHT  TO  BE  DRAWN;  AND  A 
SCENE  OF  A  TENDERER  KIND, 
PAINTED  AT  FULL  LENGTH. 

IT  was  well  remarked  by  one,  (and 
perhaps  by  more)  that  misiortunes 
do  not  come  fingle.  This  wife  maxim 
was  now  verified  by  Sophia;  who  was 
not  only  difappointed  of  feeing  the 
man  me  loved,  but  had  the  vexation, 
of  being  obliged  to  drefs  herfelf  out, 
in  order  to  receive  a  vifit  from  the  man 
flie  hated. 

That  afternoon,  Mr.  Wefrern,  for 
the  firft  time,  acquainted  his  daughter 
with    his    intention;    telling    her,    he 
knew  very  well  that  fhe  had  heard  it 
before  from  her  aunt.     Sophia  looked 
very  grave  upon  this,  nor   could    flie 
prevent  a  few  pearls  from  dealing  into 
her  eyes.  *  Come,  come,' fays  Weitern, 
none  of  your  maidenifh  airs:   I  know- 
all;  I  allure  you,  filter  hath  told  me 
all.' 

«  Is  it  pofiible,'  fays  Sophia,  «  that 
my  aunt  can  have  betrayed  me  al- 
ready?'— '  Ay,  ay,'  fays  Weftern, 
betrayed  you!  ay.  Why,  you  be- 
trayed yourfelf  yefterday  at  dinner. 
You  (hewed  your  fancy  very  plainly, 
I  think.  But  you  young  girls  never 
know  what  you  would  be  at.  So 
you  cry  becaufe  I  am  going  to  marry 
you  to  the  man  you  are  in  love  with ! 
Your  mother,  I  remember,  whimper- 
ed and  whined  juft  in  the  fame  man- 
ner: but  it  was  all  over  within 
twenty- four  hours  after  we  were  mar- 
ried. Mr.  Blifil  isabrifkyoung  man, 
and  will  foon  put  an  end  to  your 
fqueamifhnefs.  Cornel  chear  up, 
cliear  up;  I  expe6l  un  every  minute,* 
Sophia  was  now  convinced  that  her 
S  »  aunt 
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aunt  had  behaved  honourably  to  her; 
and  fhe  determined  to  go  through  that 
difagreeable  afternoon  with  as  much 
yefolation  as  pcflible,  and  without  giv- 
ing the  leaft  fufpicion  in  the  world  to 
her  father. 

Mr.  Blifil  foon  arrived;  and  Mr. 
Weftern  foon  after  withdrawing,  left 
the  young  couple  together. 

Here  a  long  filence  of  near  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  enfued:  for  the  gentleman 
who  was  to  begin  the  conversation  had 
all  that  unbecoming  modefty  which 
confifts  in  bafhfulnefs.  He  often  at- 
tempted to  fpeak,  and  as  often  fup- 
prefled  his  words  juft  at  the  very  point 
of  utterance.  At  laft,  out  they  broke 
in  a  torrent  of  far-fetched  and  high- 
ftrained  compliments,  which  were  an- 
fwered  on  her  fide  bydown-caft  looks, 
balf  bows,  and  civil  monofyllables. 
Blifil,  from  his  inexperience  in  the 
ways  of  women,  and  from  his  conceit 
of  himfelf,  took  this  behaviour  for  a 
inodeft  aflent  to  his  courtfhip;  and 
when,  to  fhorten  a  fcene  which  (he 
could  no  longer  fupport,  Sophia  rofe 
up  and  left  the  room,  he  imputed  that 
too  merely  to  bafhfulnefs,  and  com- 
forted himfelf,  that  he  fhould  foon 
have  enough  of  her  company. 

He  was  indeed  perfectly  well  fatis- 
fied  with  his  profpeft  of  fuccefs:  for 
as  to  that  entire  and  abfolute  poffeflion 
of  the  heart  of  his  miftrefs,  which  ro- 
mantick  lovers  require,  the  very  idea  of 
it  never  entered  his  head.  Her  fortune 
and  her  perfon  were  the  fole  objects  of 
his  wifhes,  of  which  he  made  no  doubt 
foon  to  obtain  the  abfolute  property; 
as  Mr.  Weftern's  mind  was  fo  earneftly 
bent  on  the  match,  and  as  he  well 
knew  the  ftrict  obedience  which  Sophia 
was  always  rendy  to  pay  to  her  father's 
will,  and  the  greater  ftill  which  her 
father  would  exact,  if  there  was  oc- 
cafion.  This  authority,  therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  charms  which  he  fan- 
cied in  his  own  perfon  and  conveila- 
tion,  could  not  fail,  he  thought,  of 
fucceeding  with  a  young  lady,  whofe 
inclinations  were,  he  doubted  not,  en- 
tirely difengaged. 

Of  Jones  he  certainly  had  not  even 
Xhe  leaft  jealoufyj  and  I  have  often 
thought  it  wonderful  th?.t  be  had  not. 
l-Yilmps  he  imagined  the  character 
which  Jones  bore  all  over  the  country, 
(how  jurtly  let  the  reader  determine) 
of  being  one  of  the  vriidtft  fellows  in 


England,  might  render  him  odious  to 
a  lady  of  the  moft  exemplary  modefty. 
Pei  haps  his  fufpicions  might  be  laid 
ailcep  by  the  behaviour  of  Sophia, 
and  of  Jones  himfelf,  when  they  were 
all  in  company  together.  Laftly,  and 
indeed  principally,  he  was  well  afTured 
there  was  not  another  felf  in  the  cafe. 
He  fancied  that  he  knew  Jones  to  the 
bottom,  and  had  in  reality  a  great 
contempt  for  his  underftanding,  for 
not  being  more  attached  to  his  own 
intereft.  He  had  no  apprehenfion  that 
Jones  was  in  love  with  Sophia;  and 
as  for  any  lucrative  motives,  he  ima- 
gined they  would  fway  very  little  with 
fo  filly  a  fellow.  Blifil,  moreover, 
thought  the  affair  of  Molly  Seagrim 
ftill  went  on,  and  indeed  believed  it 
would  end  in  marriage  :  for  Jones 
really  loved  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  had  kept  no  fecret  from  him,  till 
his  behaviour  on  the  ficknefs  of  Mr. 
Allworthy  had  entirely  alienated  his 
heart ;  and  it  was  by  means  of  the 
quarrel  which  had  enfued  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  which  was  not  yet  recon- 
ciled, that  Mr.  Blifil  knew  nothing  of 
the  alteration  which  had  happened  in 
the  affection  which  Jones  had  formerly 
borne  towards  Molly. 

From  thefe  reafons,  therefore,  Mr. 
Blifil  faw  no  bar  to  his  fuccefs  with 
Sophia.  He  concluded  her  behaviour 
was  like  that  of  all  other  young  ladies 
on  a  full  vifit  from  a  lover,  and  it  had 
indeed  entirely  anfwered  his  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Weftern  took  care  to  way-lay 
the  lover  at  his  exit  from  Jiis  miftrefs. 
He  found  him  fo  elevawd  with  his 
fuccefs,  fo  enamoured  with  his  daugh- 
ter, and  fo  fatisfied  with  her  reception 
of  him,  that  the  old  gentleman  began 
to  caper  and  dance  about  his  hall,  and 
by  many  other  antick  actions  to  exprefs 
the  extravagance  of  his  joy:  for  he 
had  rot  the  leaft  ccmmsnd  over  any  of 
his  pafTions  j  and  that  which  had  at  any 
time  the  afcendant  in  his  mind,  hurried 
him  to  the  wildeft  excefles. 

As  foon  as  Blifil  was  departed, 
which  was  not  till  after  many  hearty 
kifies  and  embraces  beftowed  on  him 
by  Weftern,  the  good  fquire  went  in- 
ftantly  in  qwft  of  his  daughter;  whom 
he  no  fooner  found,  than  he  poured 
forth  the  moft  extravagant  nptures, 
bidding  her  chufe  what  cloaths  and 
jewels  flie  plcafed  j  and  declaring  that 
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he  had  no  other  ufe  for  fortune  but  to 
make  her  happy.  He  then  carefled  her 
again  and  again  with  the  utmoft  profu- 
fion  of  fundncfs,  called  her  by  thi  mod 
endearing  names,  and  protefted  (he  was 
his  only  joy  on  earth. 

Sophia  perceiving  her  father  in  this 
fit  of  affection,  which  (he  did  not  ab- 
folutely  know  the  reafon  of,  (for  fits 
of  fondnefs  were  not  unufual  to  him, 
though  this  was  rather  more  violent 
than  ordinary)  thought  (he  could  ne- 
ver have  a  better  opportunity  of  dif- 
clofing  hcrfelf  than  at  prefent j  as  far 
at  lealt  as  regarded  Mr.  Blifil  j  and 
(he  too  well  forefaw  the  nectfllty  which 
(lie  fliould  foon  be  under  of  coming 
to  a  full  explanation.  After  having 
thanked  the  fquire,  therefore,  for  all 
his  profeflions  of  kindnefs,  (he  added, 
with  a  look  full  of  Jnexprefiible  foft- 
nefs,  «  And  is  it  pofiible  my  papa  can 
'  be  fo  good  as  to  place  all  his  joy  in 
'  his  Sophia's  happinefs?'  which  Well- 
cm  having  confirmed  by  a  great  oath, 
and  a  kils,  (he  then  laid  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  after 
many  warm  and  paflionate  declara- 
tions of  arfe&ion  and  duty,  (he  beg- 
ged him  not  to  make  her  the  moft 
miferable  creature  on  earth,  by  forc- 
ing her  to  marry  a  man  whom  fhe  de- 
tefted.  *  This  I  entreat  of  you,  dear 
«  Sir,'  faid  Ihe,  «  for  your  fake,  as  well 

*  as  my  ovrn,  fince  you  are  fo  very  kind 
'  to  tell    me  your    happinefs  depends 

*  on     mine.' — '    How!     what!1     fays 
Weftern,    daring    wildly.     •  O    Sir,' 
continued  die,  *  not  only    your   poor 

*  Sophia's    happinefs,    her    very    life, 

*  her  being  depends  on  your  granting 
'  her  requeft.     I  cannot  live  with  Mr. 

*  Blifil.     To  force  me  into  this  mar- 
<  riage,  would  be  killing  me.' — <  You 

*  can't    live   with    Mr.   Blifil!'    fays 
Weitern.      '  No,  upon    my    foul,    I 
'  can't!'    anfwered    Sophia.      '  Then 
'  die  and  be  d — n'd!'  cries  he,  fpurn- 
ing  her  from  him.     '  Oh,  Sir!'  cries 
Sophia,  catching  hold  of  the  Ikirts  of 
his  coat,  *  take  pity  on  me,  I  befeech 

you.     Don't  look  and  fay  fuch  cru- 
el   Can  you  be  unmov'd   while 

you  fee  your  Sophy  in  this  dreadful 
condition  ?  Can  the  belt  of  fathers 
break  my  heart?  Will  he  kill  me 
by  the  moit  painful,  cruel,  linger- 
ing death?' — *  Pooh!  pooh!'  cries 
the  fquire  j  '  all  fluff  and  nonfenfc, 
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all  maidenim  tricks.     Kill  you  in- 
deed!   Will  marriage   kill   you?'— 
Oh,  Sir!'    anfwered  Sophia,    «  fuch 
a    marriage    is    worfe    than    death. 
He  is  not  even    indifferent,  I    hate 
and  deteft  him.'—*  If  you  deleft  un 
never  fo  much,*  cries  Weftern,  'you 
fliall  ha'un.'     This  he  bound  by  an 
oath  too  Shocking  to  repeatj    and  af- 
ter  many   violent   afTeverations,    con- 
cluded   in  thefe    words:    *  I  am   re- 
folved   upon  the   match;  and  unlef* 
you   confent  to  it,  I    will  not  give 
you  a  groat,  not  a  {ingle  farthing; 
no,  though  I  faw  you  expiring  witK 
famine  in  the  ftreet,  I  would  not  re- 
lieve  you   with   a  morfel   of  bread. 
This   is  my  fixed  refolution,  and  fo 
I  leave  you  to  confider  on  it.'     He 
then    broke  from  her  with  fuch   vio- 
lence, that  her  face  darned  againft  the 
floor,  and  he  burft  directly  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  poor  Sophia  proftrate  on 
the  ground. 

When  Weftern  came  into  the  hall, 
lie  there  found  Jonesj  who  feeing  his 
friend  looking  wild,  pale,  and  almoft 
brearhlefs,  could  not  forbear  enquir- 
ing the  reafon  of  ail  thefe  melancholy 
appearances.  Upon  which  the  fquire 
immediately  acquainted  him  with  the 
whole  matter;  concluding  with  bitter 
denunciations  againlt  Sophia,  and  ve- 
ry pathetick  lamentations  of  the  mifery 
of  all  fathers  who  are  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  have  daughters. 

Jones,  to  whom  all  the  refolutions 
which  had  been  taken  in  favour  of 
Blifil  were  yet  a  fecret,  was  at  firft 
almoft  ftruck  dead  with  this  relation} 
but  recovering  his  fpirits  a  little,  mere 
defpair,  as  he  afterwards  faid,  infpir- 
ed  him  to  mention  a  matter  to  Mr. 
Wettern,  which  feemed  to  require 
more  impudence  than  a  human  fore- 
head was  ever  gifted  with.  He  defir- 
ed  leave  to  go  to  Sophia,  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  obtain  her  concurrence 
with  her  father's  inclinations.' 

If  the  fquire  had  been  as  quicfc- 
fighted,  as  lie  was  remarkable  for  the 
contrary,  patlion  might  at  prefent  very 
well  have  blinded  him,  He  thanked 
Jones  for  offering  to  undertake  the 
ornce 5  and  faid,  «  Go,  goj  pr'ythee, 
«  try  what  can'ft  do:*  and  then  fwore 
many  execrable  oaths  that  he  would 
turn  her  out  of  doors  unlefs  fhe  con. 
fented  to  the  match, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

THE     MEETING      BETWEEN     JONES 
AND    SOPHIA. 

JONES  departed  inftantly  in  queft 
of  Sophia,  whom  he  found  jult 
riftn  from  the  ground,  where  her 
father  had  left  her,  with  the  teurs 
trickling  from  her  eyes,  and  the  blood 
running  from  her  lips.  He  prekntly 
ran  to  her,  and  with  a  voice  full  at 
once  of  tentkrnefs  and  terror,  cried, 
«  O,  my  Sophia,  what  means  this 

*  dreadful   fight!'      She   looked  foftly 
at  him  for  a  moment  before  ihe  fpoke, 
and  then  laid,   '  Mr.  Jones,  for  Hca- 
«  ven's     lake,    how    came    you    here? 
«  Leave  me,  I   befeech  you,  this  mo- 
<  merit/ — *  Do  not,'  fays   he,    «  im- 

*  pofe  fo  harfiv  a  command  upon  me  ! 
'  my    heart    bleeds    falter   than    thofe 
'   lins.     O  Sophia,  how  eafily  could  I 
4  drain  my  veins  to  preferve  one  drop 
«  of  that    dear  blood!' — «  I  have  too 

*  many    obligations   to  you   already,' 
anfwered    (lie;    *  for   fure    you   meant 
4  them   fuch.'      Here    me   looked    at 
him    tenderly   almoft   a    minute,    and 
then   burfting   into   an   agony,    cried, 
«  O    Mr.   Jones,    why   did   you    fave 
«  my    life  ?    My    death     would    have 
4  been   happier  for  us  both.' — *  Hap- 
4  piei  for  us  both!'  cried  he.    *  Could 
4  racks  or  wheels  kill   me  fo  painfully 

*  as     Sophia's  !     I    cannot    bear    the 

*  dreadful    found.     Do   1   live  but  for 
'  her  r     Both  his  voice  and  look  were 
full    of  inexpreflible  tendernefs  when 
lie  fpoke  thtle  words,  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  laid  gently  hold  on  her  hand, 
which  fhe  did  not  withdraw  from  him; 
to  fay  the  truth,  (he  hardly  knew  what 
fhe  did  or  fuffered.     A  few  moments 
now   paHcd    in    filence    between    thtic 
lovers,    while   his   eyes    were    eagerly 
fixed  on   Sophia,   and  hct's  declining 
towards  the   ground :    at  laft    fhe  re- 
covered ftrength  enough  to  defire  him 
again  to  leave  her;  fcr  that  her  certain 
ruin  would  be  the  confluence  of  their 
being   found   together:    adding,     *  O 

Mr.  J^nes,  you  know  not,  you 
know  not,  what  hath  palTed  this  cruel 
ahejnoon.' — '  I  krow  all,  my  So- 
phia,' anfwered  hej  *  yf.nr  ciuel 
father  hath  told  me  a!!,  aiu!  he  him- 
klf  hath  fent  me  hi1  ".' — 

My  father  ftnt  you  to  n.t  . 


(lie;  *  fure  you  dream.'—'  Would  td 
4  Heaven,'  cries  he,  *  it  was  but  a 
4  dream.  O  Sophia,  your  father  hath 

*  fent  me  to  you,  to  be  an   advocate 

*  for  my  odious  rival,    to   Iblicit   you> 
4  in  his  favour.     I  took  any  means  to 

*  get  accefs  to  you.     O   fpeak  to   me, 

*  Sophia,  comfort  my  bleeding  heart! 
4  Sure  no  one  ever  loved,  ever  doated, 

*  like  me.     Do   not   unkindly   with- 

*  hold  this  dear,  this  foft,  this  gentle 

*  hand.     One  moment,  perhaps,  tears 

*  you  for  ever  from  me.     Nothing  lefs 

*  than  this  cruel  occalion  could,  I  be- 
4  lieve,    have  ever   conquered   the   re- 

*  fpecl  and  awe  with  which  you  have 

*  infpired   me.*     She  flood  a  moment 
filent,  and  covered  with  confnfion,  then 
lifting  up  her  eyes  gently  towards  him, 
flic   cried,  *  What  would   Mr.  Jones 

*  have  me  fay?'—'  O  do  but  promife,* 
cries   he,  4  that   you    never   will    give 
1  yourleif  to   Blifii.' — *    Name    not,* 
anfwered    fhe,    *  the    detetted    found. 

*  Be  afTured  I  never   will    give  him 
4  what  it    is  in  my  power  to  withold 

*  from  him." — <  Now  then,'  cries  he, 

*  while  you  are  fo  perfectly  kind,  go 

*  a  little  farther,  and  add  that  I  may 
1  hope.' — «  Alas,'     fays    fhe,    4  Mr. 

*  Jones,  whither  will  you  drive   me* 

*  What  hope  have  I  to  beftow?  You 

*  know     my     father's    intentions.' — 

*  But  I  know,'   anfwered  he,  4  your 
4  compliance    with    them    cannot    be 

*  compelled.'—*     What,*     fays     fhe, 
4  muft  be  the  dreadful  confequence  of 

*  my  difobedience?  My  own   ruin   is 

*  my   leaft   concern.     I    cannot    bear 

*  the  thoughts  of  being  the  caufe  of 

*  my  father's  mifery.' — *  He  is  him- 

*  feif  the   caufe,'    cries    Jones,    *    by 

*  exacting    a  power   over  vou   which 

*  Nature  hath   not  given  him.     Think 

*  on  the  mifery  which  I   am  to  fuffer, 
4  if   I   am   to    lofe  you,    anil    fee  on 

*  which   fide  pity    will    turn  the  ba- 
4  lance.* — 4  Think  of  it!'  replied  fhrj 

*  can  you    imagine  I  do   not  feel  the 
4  ruin   which    I    muft  bring  on    you, 
c  fliould    I    comply   with  your   defire  ? 

*  It  is  that  thought  which  gives  me 
c   rdoiuiion  to  bid  you  fly  from  me  for 

*  t-ver,  and  avoid  your  own  definition.' 
— *   I  fear  no  deltruclion,'    cries    he, 

*  bur  the  lofs  of  Sophia;  if  you  would 

*  lave  me  from  the  moft  bitter  agonies, 
'  reca!  that  cruel  fenfeiice.     Indeed,  I 
4  can  never  part  with  you  j    indeed,  I 
4  camiatr 
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The  lavers  now  ftood  both  filent  and 
trembling,  Sophia  being  unable  to 
withdraw  her  hand  from  Jones,  and 
he  almolt  as  unable  to  held  itj  when 
the  (ccne,  which  I  believe  feme  of  my 
readers  will  think  had  laited  long 
enough,  was  interrupted  by  one  of  fo 
different  a  nature,  that  we  (hall  referve 
the  relation  of  it  for  a  different  chap- 
ter. 

CHAP.     IX. 

BEING  OF  A  MUCH  MORE  TEM- 
PESTUOUS KIND  THAN  THE  FOR- 
MER. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  with  what 
now  happened  to  our  lovers,  it 
may  be  proper  to  recount  what  had  paft 
in  the  hall,  during  their  tender  inter- 
view. 

Soon  after  Jones  had  left  Mr.Wef- 
tern  in  the  manner  above-mentioned, 
his  fifter  came  to  him,  and  was  pre- 
iemly  informed  of  all  that  had  pail  be- 
tween her  brother  and  Sophia,  relating 
toBiifil. 

This  behaviour  in  her   niece,    the 

food  lady  construed  to  be  an  ablblute 
reach  of  the  condition,  on  which  (he 
had  engaged  to  keep  her  love  for  Mr. 
Jones  a  fecret.  She  confideied  htrielf, 
therefore,  at  full  liberty  to  reveal  all 
fhe  knew  to  the  (quire,  which  (he  im- 
mediately did  in  the  moft  explicit  tern.s, 
and  without  any  ceremony  or  preface. 

The  idea  of  a  marriage  between 
Jones  and  his  daughter  had  never  once 
entered  into  the  (quire's  head,  either 
in  the  warmed  minutes  of  his  affec- 
tion towards  that  young  man,  or  from 
fufpicion,  or  any  other  occafion.  He 
did  indeed  confider  a  parity  of  fortune 
and  circumftances  to  be  phyfically  as 
neceffary  an  ingredient  in  mairiage,  as 
difference  of  fexes,  or  any  other  ellen- 
tial;  and  had  no  more  appreheniion  of 
his  daughter's  falling  in  love  with  a 
poor  man,  than  with  any  animal  of  a 
different  fpecies. 

He  became,  therefore,  like  one  thun- 
der-ltiuck  at  his  filter's  relation.  He 
was,  at  firft,  incapable  of  making  any 
anfwer,  having  been  almolt  deprived 
cf  his  breath  by  the  violence  of  the 
(urprize.  This,  however,  foon  re- 
turned, and,  as  is  ufual  in  other  cafes 
after  an  intermifliofij  with  redoubled 
force  and  fury. 


The  firtt  xifir  he  made  of  the  power 
of  fpeech,  after  his  recovery  from  the 
fudden  effects  of  his  allonifliment,  wa* 
to  difcharge  a  round  volley  of  oaths 
and  imprecations.  After  which  he 
proceeded  hallily  to  the  apartment, 
where  he  expected  to  find  the  lovers, 
and  murmured,  or  indeed  rather  roar- 
ed forth,  intentions  of  revenge  eve-y 
Hep  he  went. 

As  when  two  doves,  or  two  wood- 
pigeons,  or  as  when  Strephon  and 
Phillis  (for  that  comes  neareft  to  the 
mark)  are  retired  into  fome  pleafant 
folitary  grove,  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
converfation  of  love;  that  bafhful  boy 
who  cannot  (peak  in  publick,  and  i* 
never  a  good  companion  to  more  than 
two  at  a  time;  here,  while  every  ob- 
ject is  ferene,  mould  hoarfe  thunder 
burft  fuddenly  through  the  fhartered 
clouds,  and  rumbling  roll  along  the 
fky,  the  frightened  maid  (tarts  from  the 
mofly  bank  or  verdant  turfj  the  pale 
iivery  of  death  fucceeds  the  red  regi- 
mentals in  which  love  had  before  died 
her  cheeks j  fear  (hakes  her  whole 
frame,  and  her  lover  fcarce  fupports 
her  trembling,  tottering  limbs. 

Or  as  when  the  two  gentlemen, 
ftrangers  to  the  wondrous  wit  of  the 
place,  are  cracking  a  bottle  together 
at  (bme  inn  or  tavern  atStlifbury,  if 
the  great  Dowdy,  who  a£ls  the  pa'rt  of 
a  madman,  as  well  as  fome  of  his  fet- 
ters on  do  that  of  a  fool,  fhould  rat- 
tle his  chains,  and  dreadfully  hum 
forth  the  grumbling  catch  along  the 
gallery;  the  frightened  Grangers  ftand 
aghaft,  feared  at  the  horrid  found,  they 
fcejt  fome  place  of  flielter  from  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  if  the  well- 
barred  windows  did  admit  their  exit, 
would  venture  their  necks  to  efcapc 
the  threatening  fury  now  coming  uy»o« 
them. 

So  trembled  poor  Sophia,  fo  turned 
(he  pale  at  the  noife  of  her  father,  who 
in  a  voice  moft  dreadful  to  hear,  came 
on  (wearing,  curfing,  and  vowing  the 
deilruclicn  of  Jones.  To  fay  the  truth, 
I  belitve  the  youth  himiclf  would, 
from  (bine  prudent  confederations,  hav<j 
preferred  another  place  cf  abode  at  this 
time,  had  his  terror  on  Sophia's  ac- 
count given  him  libeity  to  reflect  a 
moment  on  what  any  otherwife  con- 
cemed  himfelf,  than  as  his  love  made 
him  partake  whatever  affected  her. 

And   now   the   (quire  having  bnrft 
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open  the  door,  beheld  an  cbjeft  which 
inttantly  fufpendcd  all  his  fury  againlt 
Jonesj  this  was  the  ghattly  appearance 
of  Sophia,  who  had  fainted  away  in 
her  lover's  arms.  This  tragical  fi^ht 
Mr.  Weftem  no  (boner  btheld,  than 
sill  his  rage  forfook  him:  lie  roared  for 
help  with  his  utmolt  violence}  ran  fir  ft 
to  his  daughter,  then  back  to  the  door, 
calling  for  water,  and  then  back  again 
to  Sophia,  never  conhdering  in  whofe 
arms  (lie  then  was,  nor  perhaps  once 
recollecting  that  there  was  fuch  a  per- 
fon  in  the  world  as  Jones:  for,  indeed, 
I  believe,  the  prefent  circumltances  of 
his  daughter  were  now  the  iblc  conli- 
tleration  which  employed  his  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Weftern  and  a  great  number 
of  iervatlts  foon  came  to  the  afliftance 
cf  Sophia,  with  water,  cordials,  and 
every  thing  neceflary  on  thofe  occa- 
fions.  Thefe  were  applied  with  fuch 
Atccefs,  that  Sophia  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes began  to  recover,  and  all  the 
fymp'ioms  of  life  to  return.  Upon 
which  fhe  was  prefently  led  off  by  her 
own  maid  and  Mrs.  Weftevaj  nor  did 
that  good  lady  depart  without  leaving 
fome  wholeibme  admonitions  with 
her  brother,  on  the  dreadful  effecT:  of 
his  pafticn,  or,  as  Hie  pleated  to  call 
it,  madnefs. 

The  fquire,  perhaps,  did^nut  under- 
ftand  this  good  advice,  as  it  was  de« 
liveied  ia  obfcurc  hints,  (hrugs,  and 
notes  of  ftd  miration}  at  leaft,  if  he 
did  undcvftand  it,  he  profited  veiy  lit- 
tle by  it:  for  no  fooner  was  lie  cured 
of  his  immediate  fears  for  his  daugh- 
ter, than  he  rclapfed  into  his  former 
phrenzy,  which  mult  have  produced  an 
immediate  battle  with  Jones,  had  not 
Parfon  Supple,  who  was  a  very  itrong 
imn,  been  preient,  and  by  mere  force 
retrained  the  1  quire  from  acls  of  ho- 
ftility. 

The  moment  Sophia  was  departed, 
Jones  advanced  in  a  very  fuppliant 
manner  to  Mr.  Weftern,  whom  the 
parfon  held  in  his  arms,  and  begged 
him  to  be  pacified;  for  that,  while  he 
continued  in  Inch  a  paffion,  it  would 
be  impolnble  to  give  him  any  fatisf ac- 
tion. 

*  1  will  have  fatisfacV.cn  o%  thee/ 
anfwered  the  i'quire,  *  Jo  doff  thy 
<  clothes.  At  unt  half  a  man,  and  I'll 
1  lick  thee  as  well  as  wait  ever  lick 
*  ed  in  thy  life.*  He  then  bdpsitered 
\he  youth  with  abundance  oi  r.ha$ 


language  whi'ch  parties  between  conn- 
try  gentlemen  who  embrace  oppofitc 
fides  of  the  queftionj  with  frequent 
applications  to  him  to  falnte  that  part 
which  is  generally  introduced  into  all 
ccntroverfits,  that  arife  among  the  low- 
er  orders  of  the  Englifh  gentry,  at 
horfe- races,  cock-matches,  and  other 
publick  places.  Allufions  to  this  part 
are  likewife  often  made  lor  the  fake  of 
the  jelt.  And  here,  I  believe,  the  wit 
is  generally  miiundevftood.  In  reali- 
ty, it  lies  in  defiring  another  to  kifs 
your  a — ,  for  having  jult  before  threat- 
ened to  kick  his:  for  I  have  obterved 
very  accurately,  that  no  one  ever  de- 
fires  you  to  kick  that  which  belongs  to 
himfelf,  nor  offers  to  kifs  this  part  in 
another. 

It  m-ay  likewife  feem  furprizing,  that 
in  the  many  thoufand  kind  invitations 
of  this  fort,  which  every  one  who  hath 
converted  with  country  gentlemen, 
mutt  have  heard,  no  one,  I  believe, 
hath  ever  teen  a  fingle  inltance  where 
the  delire  hath  been  complied  with. 
A  great  ififtance  of  their  want  of  po- 
litenefs:  for  in  town  nothing  can  be 
more  common,  than  for  the  fineft  gen- 
tlemen to  peifi'im  this  ceremony  every 
day  to  their  fuperiors,  without  having 
that  favour  once  requelted  of  them. 

To  all  fuch  wit,  Jones  very  calmly 
anfwrred,  '  Sir,  this  ufage  may,  per- 
haps, cancel  eveiy  other  obligation 
you  have  conferred  on  me:  but  there 
is  one  you  can  never  cancel;  nor 
will  I  be  provoked  by  your  abwlV, 
to  lift  my  hand  againit  the  father  of 
Sophia.' 

At  thefe  words  the  fquire  grew  ftill 
more  outrageous  than  before;  Co  that 
the  parfon  begged  Jones  to  retire,  lay- 
ing, '  You  behold,  Sir,  how  he  wax- 
eth  wroth  at  your  abode  here:  there- 
fore let  me  pray  you  not  to  tarry  aoy 
longer.  His  anger  is  too  much  kin- 
dled for  you  to  commune  with  him 
at  prefent.  You  had  better,  there- 
fore, conclude  your  vifit,  and  refer 
what  matters  you  have  to  urge  in 
your  behalf,  to  fome  other  opportu- 
nity.' 

Jones  accepted  this  advice  with 
thanks,  and  immediately  departed. 
The  fquire  now  regained  the  liberty  of 
his  hands,  and  fo  much  temper  as  to  ex- 
prels  fome  fatisfaaion  in  the  reltraint 
which  had  been  laid  upon  him;  declar- 
ing iliat  he  Uiould  cena.iulj  bave  beat 
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Ms  brains  out;  and  adding,  «  It  would 
•  have  vexed  one  confoundedly  to  have 
«  been  hanged  forfucha  rafcal.' 

The  parfor.  now  began  to  triumph 
in  the  fuccefs  of  his  peace-making  en- 
deavours, and  proceeded  to  read  a  lec- 
ture againft  anger,  which  might,  per- 
'haps,  rather  have  tended  to  raife  than 
to  quiet  that  paflion  in.fome  hafly 
minds.  This  lefture  he  enriched  with 
many  valuable  quotations  from  the  an- 
cients, particularly  from  Seneca;  who 
hath,  im?  ed,  fo  well  handled  this  paf- 
fioh,  that  none  but  a  very  angry  man 
can  read  him  without  great  pleafure 
and  profit.  The  doclor  concluded  his 
harangue  with  the  famous  ftory  of 
Alexander  and  Clytus;  but  as  I  find 
that  entered  in  my  common-place,  un- 
der title  drunkennefSy  I  (hall  not  infert 
it  here. 

The  fquire  took  no  notice  of  this 
ftory,  nor  perhaps  of  any  thing  he 
faid:  for  he  interrupted  him  before  he 
had  finifhed,  by  calling  for  a  tankard 
of  beer;  obferving  (which  is,  perhaps, 
as  true  as  any  obl'ervation  on  this  fever 
of  the  mind)  that  anger  makes  a  man 
dry. 

No  fooner  had  the  fquire  fwallowed 
a  large  draught,  than  he  renewed  the 
difcourfe  on  Jones,  and  declared  a  re- 
fblution  of  going  the  next  morning 
early  to  acquaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  His 
friend  would  have  diffuaded  him  from 
this,  from  the  mere  motive  of  good- 
nature; but  his  difiuaficn  had  no  other 
effeS,  than  to  produce  a  large  volley 
of  oaths  and  curfes,  which  greatly 
(hocked  the  pious  ears  of  Supple;  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  remonftrate  againft 
a  privilege  which  the  fquire  claimed 
as  a  free-born  Englifhman.  To  lay 
truth,  the  parfon  fubmitted  to  pleafe 
his  palate  at  the  fquire's  table,  at  the 
expence  of  fuffering  this  violence  now 
and  then  to  his  ears.  He  content- 
ed himfelf  with  thinking  he  did  not 
promote  this  evil  practice,  and  that 
the  fquire  would  not  fwear  an  oath  the 
lefs,  if  he  never  entered  within  his 
gates.  However,  though  he  was  not 
guilty  of  ill- manners,  by  rebuking  a 
gentleman  in  his  own  houfe,  he  paid 
him  off  obliquely  in  the  pulpit;  which 
had  not,  indeed,  the  good  effc6l  of 
working  a  reformation  in  the  fquire 
himfelf:  yet  it  fo  far  operated  on  his 
confcience,  that  he  put  the  laws  very 
feveiely  in  execution-  againft  others, 


and  the  magiftrate  was  the  only  perfon 
in  the  parifh  who  could  fwear  with  im- 
punity. 

CHAP.     X. 

IN    WHICH     MR.    WESTERN     VISITS 
MR.  ALLWORTHY. 

MR.  Allworthy  was  now  retired 
from  breakfaft  with  his  nephew, 
well  fatisfied  with  the  report  of  the 
young  gentleman's  luccefsful  vifit  to 
Sophia,  (for  he  greatly  defired  the 
match,  more  on  account  of  the  young 
lady's  character,  than  of  her  riches;) 
when  Mr.  Weftern  broke  abruptly  in 
upon  them,  and  without  any  ceremo- 
ny, began  as  follows: 

*  There,  you  have  done  a  fine  piece 
of  work  truly!  You  have  brought 
up  your  baftard  to  a  fine  purpofej 
not  that  I  believe  you  have  had  any 
hand  in  it  neither,  that  is,  as  a  man. 
may  fay,  defignedly:  but  there  is  a 
fine  kettle  of  fifh  made  o't  up  at  our 
houfe.' — '  What  can  be  the  matter, 
Mr.  Weftern?'  faid  Allworthy.  «  O, 
matter  enow  of  all  confcience;  my 
daughter  hath  fallen  in  love  with 
your  baftard,  that's  all:  but  I  won't 
ge  her  a  hapenny,  not  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  brafs  farthing.  I  always 
thought  what  would  come  ©'breed- 
ing up  a  baftard  like  a  gentleman, 
and  letting  un  come  about  to  volks 
houfes.  It's  well  vor  un  I  could 
not  get  at  un,  I'd  a  lick'd  un,  I'd  a 
fpoil'd  his  caterwauling,  I'd  a  taught 
the  fon  of  a  whore  to  meddle  with 
the  meat  of  his  mafter.  He  (han't 
ever  have  a  morfel  of  meat  of  mine, 
or  a  farthing  to  buy  it:  if  me  will 
ha  un,  one  fmock  (hall  be  her  por- 
tion. I'll  fooner  ge  my  eftate  to 
the  zinking  fund,  that  it  may  be  fent 
to  Hanover  to  corrupt  cur  nation 
with.' — *  I  am  heartily  forry,'  cries 
Allworthy.  '  Pox  o'  your  forrow,* 
ays  Weftern,  '  it  will  do  me  abun- 
dance of  good,  when  I  have  loft  my 
only  child,  my  poor  Sophy,  that 
was  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  all  the 
hope  and  comfort  of  my  age;  but  I 
am  refolved  I  will  turn  her  out  o' 
doors:  (lie  (hall  beg  and  ftarve,  and 
rot  in  the  ftreets.  Not  one  bapenny, 
not  a  hapenny,  (hall  (he  ever  hae 
o'  mine.  The  fon  of  a  birch  wss 
T  <  always 
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*  always  good  at  finding  a  hare  fit- 
«  tingj  and   be  rotted   to'n.     I  little 
«  thought  what  pufs  he  was  looking 
'  after:  but  it  fliall    he    the  vvoril    he 
'  ever  vound  in  his  life.     She  mall  be 

*  no  better  than  carrion  j  the  ikin  o'her 
'  is  all  he  fliall  ha,  and  zu  may  tell 

*  un.'— '  I   am   in  amazement,'  cries  , 
Allwoithy,    *  at   what   you    tell    me, 

*  after  what   parted    between    my  ne- 
f  phew  and  the  young  lady  no  longer 
c  ago    than    yetterday.' — '  Yes,    Sir,' 
anfwered  Weftern,  *  it  was  after  what 
'  pafled  between  your  nephew  and  me 

*  that    the    whole    matter   came    out. 
'  Mr.  Blifil,  there,  was  no  fooner  gone, 
'  than  the  fon'of  a  whore  came  lurch - 
'  ing  about  the  houfe.     Little  did    I 

*  think,  when  I  ufed  to  love  him  for 

*  a   fportfman,   that   he  was    all   the 

*  while  a  poaching  after  my  daughter.' 
— «  Why,  truly,'  fays  Allworthy,  « I 

*  could  wifli  you  had  not  given  him  fo 
'  many   opportunities   with    herj   and 

*  you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  acknow- 

*  ledge,  that   I    have  always  been  a- 

*  verfe  to  his  flaying  fo  much  at  your 

*  houfej    though    I    own    I    had     no 

*  fufpicion    of   this    kind.'—'    Why, 

*  zounds,'  cries  Weftern,  t  who  could 

*  have  thought   it?    What   the   devil 
«  had  me    to  do  wi'n  ?     He  did   not 
«  come   there   a   courting  to   her;   he 
«  came  there  a   hunting  with   me.' — 
«  But  was  it  poflible,'  fays  Allworthy, 

*  that  you  mould   never   difcern  any 

*  fymptoms   of    love    between    them, 

*  when  you   have  feen  them  fo  often 

*  together?—*  Never  in   my   life,    as 

*  I  hope  to  be  faved,'  cries  Weftern. 

*  I  never  fo    much  as  feed  him  kifs 

*  her  in  all  my  life;  and  fo  far  from 
'  courting  her,  he  ufed  rather  to  be 

*  more  filent  when  fhe  was  in  compa- 

*  ny  than  at  any  other  time:  and  as 
4  for  the  girl,  (he  was  always  lefs  civil 
4  to'n    than    to  any  young  man   that 

*  came  to  the  houfe.     As  to  that  mat- 

*  ter,  I   am  not   more  eafy  to  be  de- 

*  ceived   than    another;  I    would  not 
1  have   you   think  I  am,  neighbour!' 
Allworthy  could  fcarce  refrain  laugh- 
ter  at   this;  but  he  refolved   to  do  a 
violence  to  himfelf:   for  he  perfectly 
well    knew    mankind,    and    had   too 
much  good-breeding  and  good-nature 
to  offend  the  fquire  in  his  prefent  cir- 
cumftances.     He   then  afkcd  Weftern 
what  he  would  have  him  do  upon  this 
•ccafion.    To  which   the   other  an. 


fwered,  that  he  would  have  him  keep 
the  raical  away  from  his  houfe ;  and, 
that  he  would  go  and  lock  up  the 
wench:  for  he  was  refolved  to  make 
her  marry  Mr.  Blifil,  in  fpite  of  her 
teeth.  He  then  fhook  Blifil  by  the 
hand,  and  fwore  he  would  have  no 
other  fon-in-law.  Prdently  after 
which  he  took  his  leave,  faying,  his 
houfe  was  in  fuch  diforder,  ti. 
was  neceffary  for  him  to  make  hafta 
home,  to  take  care  his  daughter  did 
not  give  him  the  Hip;  and  as  for  Jones, 
he  fwore  if  he  caught  him  at  his  houfe, 
he  would  qualify  him  to  run  for  the 
gelding's  plate. 

When  Allworthy  and  .JVtifil  were 
again  left  together,  a  long  f»!ence  en- 
fued  between  them;  aL  wh'ich  inter- 
val the  young  gentleman  filled  up 
with  fighs,  which  proceeded  partly 
from  difappointment,  but  more  from 
hatred:  for  the  fuccefs  of  Jones  was 
much  more  grievous  to  him,  than  tha 
lofs  of  Sophia. 

At  length  his  uncle  afked  him  what 
he  was  determined  to  do,  and  he  an* 
fwered  in  the  following  words:  '  Alas, 
Sir,  can  it  be  a  queftion  what  flep  a 
lover  will  take,  when  reafon  and  paf- 
fion  point  different  ways?  I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  certain  he  will,  in  that  di- 
lemma, always  follow  the  latter. 
Reafon  dilates  to  me,  to  quit  all 
thoughts  of  a  woman  who  places 
her  affections  on  another;  my  paf- 
fion  bids  me  hope  me  may,  in  time, 
change  her  inclinations  in  my  "fa- 
vour. Here,  however,  I  conceive  an 
obje&ion  may  be  raifed,  which,  if  it 
could  not  fully  be  anfwered,  would 
totally  deter  me  from  any  farther 
purfuit.  I  mean,  the  injultice  of  en- 
deavouring to  fupplant  another,  in 
a  heart  of  which  he  feejns  already  in 
pofTtilion:  but  the  determined  re- 
folution  of  Mr.  Weftern  (hews,  that 
in  this  cafe,  I  mall,  by  fo  doing, 
promote  the  happinefs  of  every  party; 
not  only  that  of  the  parent,  who  will 
thus  be  preferved  from  the  big-licit 
degree  of  mifcry,  but  of  both  tUe 
others,  who  muft  be  undone  by  this 
match.  The  lady,  I  am  fure,  will 
be  undone  in  every  fenfe;  for,  be- 
fides  the  lofs  of  moft  part  of  her  for- 
tune, (lie  will  be  married  not  only  to 
a  beggar,  but  the  little  fortune  which 
her  father  cannot  withold  from  ha, 
will  be  fquandercd  9U  that  wench 
'  with 
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*  with  whom  I  know  he  yet  converfes. 

*  Nay,  that  is  a  trifle:  for  I  know  him 

*  to   be  one  of  the  word  men   in   the 

*  worldj  for  had  my  dear  uncle  known 
'  what  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to 
'  conceal,  he  muft  have  long  fince  a- 

*  bandoned  fo  profligate  a  wretch.' — 
c  How!'    faid    All  worthy,    '  hath  he 
'  done  any  thing  worfe  than   I  already 
9  know?    Tell  me,  I  befeech  you.'— 

*  No,'  replied  Blifil,  '  it  is  now  paft, 
c  and  perhaps  he  may  have  repented  of 

*  Lt.' — '  I     command    you,    on    your 
c  duty,'  faid  Allworthy,  *  to  tell  me 

*  what  you  mean?' — *  You  know,  Sir,' 
fays   Blifil,    f  I  never  difobeyed  you: 

*  but  I  am  forry  I  mentioned  it,  fince  it 
'  may  now  look  like  revenge,  whereas, 

*  I  thank  Heaven,  no  fuch  motive  ever 
'  entered  my  heart;  and  if  you  oblige 
'  me  to   difcover  it,  I  muft  be  his  pe- 

*  titioner  to  you  for  your  forgivenels.' 
— '  I  will    have  no   conditions,'    an- 
fwered   Allworthy;  *  I  think  I    have 
'  ihewn    tendernefs    enough    towards 

*  him;   and  more,  perhaps,  than  you 

*  ought  to    thank   me  for.'— •<  More, 

*  indeed,    I  fear,    than   he  deferved,' 
cries  Blifil;    '  for  in   the  very  day  of 
'  your  utmoft    danger,    when    my  (elf 
c  and  all  the  family  were  in   tears,  he 

*  filled  the    houfe   with  riot    and  de- 
'  bauchery.  He  drank,  fung,  and  roar- 
'  ed;  and  when  I  gave  him  a  gentle 
'  hint  of  the  indecency  of  his  actions, 

*  he  fell  into  a  violent  paflion,  fwore 
1  many  oaths,  called  me  rafcal,  and 

*  ftruck   me.' — f  How!'      cries    All- 
worthy,    *  did  he  dare  to  ftrike  you  ?' 
— *  I  am  fine,'  cries  Blifil,    *  I  have 
'  forgiven  him  that  long  ago.     I  wifh 

*  I  could  fo  eafily  forget  his  ingrati- 

*  tude  to  the  beft  of  benefactors;  and 

*  yet,  even  that",   I  hope,  you  will  for- 

*  give  him,  fince  he  certainly  muft  have 
'  been  poflfefled  with  the  devil:  for  that 
'  very  evening,  as  Mr.  Thwackum  and 
'  myfelfwere'takingtheairinthefields, 

*  and  exulting  in  the  good  fymptoms 
'  which    then   firft   began  to    difcover 
'  themfelves,  we  unluckily  faw  him  en- 
'  gaged  with  a  wench  in  a  manner  not 
'  fit  to  be  mentioned.     Mr.  Thwack- 
'  um,  with    more  boldnefs  than  pru- 
'  dence,  advanced  to  rebuke  him,,  when 
'  (I  am  lorry  to  fay  it)  he  fell  upon  the 

*  worthy  man,  and   beat  him   fo  out- 
'  rageoufly,  that  I  wifh  he  may  have 
'  yet  recovered    the  bfuiies.     Nor  was 
'  I  without  my  (hare  of  the  effefts  of 


'  his  malice,  while  I  endeavoured  to 
protect  my  tutor  : — but  that  I  have 
long  forgiven;  nay,  I  prevailed  with 
Mr.  Thwackum  to  forgive  him  too, 
and  not  to  inform  you  of  a  fecret 
which  I  feared  might  be  fatal  to  him. 
And  now,  Sir,  fince  I  have  unad- 
vifedly  dropped  a  hint  of  this  matter} 
and  your  commands  have  obliged  me 
to  difcover  the  whole;  let  me  inter- 
cede with  you  for  him.' — '  O  child/ 
aid  Allworthy,  *  I  know  not  whether 
I  mould  blame  or  applaud  your  good- 
nefs  in  concealing  fuch  villainy  a 
moment :  but  where  is  Mr.  Thwack- 
um ?  Not  that  I  want  any  confirma- 
tion of  what  you  fay;  but  I  will  exa- 
mine all  the  evidence  of  this  mat- 
ter, to  juftify  to  the  world  the  ex- 
ample I  am  refolved  to  make  of  fuch 
a  monfter.' 
Thwackum  was  now  fent  for,  and 
prefently  appeared.  He  corroborated 
every  circumttance  which  the  other  had 
depofed;  nay,  he  produced  the  record 
upon  his  breaft,  where  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Mr.  Jones  remained  very  le- 
gible in  black  and  blue.  He  concluded 
with  declaring  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  that 
he  fhould  have  long  fince  informed  him 
of  this  matter,  had  not  Mr.  Blifil,  by 
the  moft  earned  interpolations,  pre- 
vented him.  *  He  is,'  fays  he,  *  an 
'  excellent  youth  ;  though  fuch  for- 
'  givenefs  of  enemies  is  carrying  the 
'  matter  too  far.' 

In  reality,  Blifil  had  taken  feme 
pains  to  prevail  with  the  parfon,  and 
to  prevent  the  difcovery  at  that  tirnr; 
for  which  he  had  many  reafons.  He 
knew  that  the  minds  of  men  are  apt  to 
be  loftened  and  relaxed  from  their 
ufual  feverity  by  ficknefs.  Befides,  he 
imagined  that  if  the  ftory  was  told 
when  the  faft  was  fo  recent,  and  the 
phyfician  about  the  houfe,  who  might 
have  ,unravelled  the  real  truth,  he 
fhould  never  be  able  to  give  it  the  ma- 
licious turn  which  he  intended.  Again, 
he  refolved  to  hoard  up  this  bufinefs, 
till  the  indifcretion  of  Jones  fhould  af- 
ford fome  additional  complaints;  for 
he  thought  the  joint  weight  of  many 
fafts  falling  upon  him  together,  would 
be  the  moft  likely  to  crufh  him;  and 
he  watched,  therefore,  fome  fuch  op- 
portunity as  that  with  which  fortune 
had  now  kindly  prefented  him.  Lsfi- 
ly,  by  prevailing  with  Thwackum  td 
conceal  the  matter  for  a:  time,  he  knew 
T*  fee 
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he  fhould  confirm  an  opinion  of  his 
friendship  to  Jones,  which  he  had 
greatly  laboured  to  eitablifh  in  Mr. 
Allworthy. 


CHAP.     XT. 

A  SHORT  CHAPTER;  BUT  WHICH 
CONTAINS  SUFFICIENT  MAT- 
TERS TO  AhFECT  THE  GOOD- 
NATURED  READER. 

IT  was  Mr.Allworthy's  cuftom   ne- 
ver to  punifh  any   one,  not  even  to 
turn  away  a  fervant,  in  a  paffion.     He 
refolved,   therefr  re,    to    delay   parting 
fentence  on  Jones  till  the  afternoon. 

The  poor  young  man  attended  at 
dinner,  as  ufual;  but  his^heart  was  too 
much  loaded  to  fuffcr  him  to  eat.  His 
grief  was  a  good  deal  aggravated  by 
the  unkind  looks  of  Mr.  Ailworthy ; 
whence  he  concluded  that  Weftern  had 
discovered  the  whole  affair  between  him 
and  Sophin :  bur  as  to  Mr.  BlinTs 
itory,  he  had  not  the  lead  apprehenfion; 
for  of  much  the  greater  part  he  was  in- 
tirely  innocent  j  and  for  the  refidue,  as 
he  had  forgiven  and  forgotten  it  him- 
felf,  fo  he  fufpefted  no  remembrance 
pn  the  other  fide.  When  dinner  was 
over,  and  the  fervants  departed,  Mr. 
Allworthy  began  to  harangue.  He 
fet  forth,  in  a  long  fpeech,  the  many 
Iniquities  of  which  Jones  had  been 
guilty,  particularly  thofe  which  this 
day  had  brought  to  light;  and  con- 
cluded by  telling  him,  that  unlefs  he 
Could  clear  himitjf  of  the  charge,  he 
was  refolved  to  banifli  him  from  his 
fight  for  ever. 

"Many  difadvantages  attended  poor 
Jones  in  making  his  defence,  nay,  in- 
tleed,  he  hardly  knew  his  accufation: 
for  as  Mr.  Aliworthy,  in  recounting 
the  drunkennefs,  &c.  while  he  lay  ill, 
out  of  modefty  funk  every  thing  that 
related  particularly  to  himfelf,  which 
indeed  principally  constituted  the  crime; 
Jones  could  not  deny  the  charge.  His 
hem  was*,  befides,  almoft  broken  al- 
readyj  and  his  fpirits  were  fo  lurk, 
that  he  could  lay  nothing  for  himfelf, 
but  acknowledged  the  whole ;  .iml, 
like  a  ciiniim.l  in  defpair,  threw  him- 
fur  upon  mercy  j  concl-rling,  that, 
though  he  nuilt  own  mmfclf 

my    follies    and    inadvertencies, 
he  hoped  he  had  clone  noihicg  to  de- 


ferve  what  would  be  to  him  the  greateft 
punijhraent  in  the  woiU. 

Allworthy    anfweied,    that    he    had 

n  too  often  ;iln:uJy,  ir. 
•  to    his  yoir.h,   ;md    : 
his   amendment: 
he  was  an  aban^i 
fuch  as   it   would    beci    7>P'!    ii 
one  to  fupport  and  cncc;      < 
f:'id  Mr.  Allworthy  to  him,    '  your  ,.u- 
'  dacious  atrempt  to    fte.il    o\v.iy    the 

*  young  lady,  calls  upon  me  to  • 

*  my  own  character  in  pmmhmg  you. 

world,    who  have  already  ctn- 

*  fured  tlie  regard   I  .  u    for 
'  you,  may  think,   with  lome  colour 

f  jviitice,    that  I  connive  at 

*  fo  b-iie  and  barbarous  an  ;<cli'>n-  .111 

*  acl:on  of  which  you  mult  have  r, 

'  my  abhorrence;  and  which,  had  you 
'  had  any  concern  ior  my  taiV  and 
'  honour,  as  well  as  for  my  fuendmip, 
'  you  would  never  have  thought  of 
'  undertaking.  Fie  upon  it,  y'ung 

*  man!    Indeed,    there   is    fcarce   any 
'  punifliment  equal    to    your    crimes; 

*  and  I  can  fcarce  think  myfelf  jufti- 

*  fiabk  in  what  I  am   now   going  to 
'  beftow  on  you.     However,  as  I  have 

*  ?Jucatedyou  like  a  child  of  my  own, 

*  I  wijl  not  turn  you  naked  into  the 
'  world.     When  you  open  this  paper, 

*  therefore,    you  will  find    foraething 

*  which  may  enable  you,  with  induftry, 
c  to   get    an   honed  livelihood;  but  if 

*  you  employ  it  to  voj;e   purpofes,  J 

*  mall  not  think  myfelf  obliged  to  iup- 

*  ply  you  farther,  being  refolved,  from 

*  this  day  forward,  to  converfe  no  more 
'  with  you  on  any  account,     I  cannot 
'  avoid  faying,  there  is  no  part  of  your 

*  conduct    which   I  refent    moie,   than 

*  your  ill-treatment  of  that  good  young 
'  man,'  (meaning  Blifil)     *  who  hath 
(  behaved  with  fo  much  tendernefs  and 
'  honour  towards  you.' 

Thefe  lad  words  were  a  dofe  almoft 
too  bitter  to  be  fwallowd.  A  flood  of 
tears  now  guflied  from  the  eyes  of 
Jones,  and  every  faculty  of  fpeech 
and  motion  feemed  to  have  deferteti 
him.  It  was  fome  time  before  he  was 
able  to  obey  Allworthy's  peremptory 
commands  of  departing;  which  heat 
length  did,  having  rirltkiflud  his  h:mds 
with  a  paflion  diificult  to  be  affected, 
and  as  difficult  to  he  described. 

The  reader  mud  be  very  weak,  if, 
when  he  conHders  the  light  in  which 
Jones  then  appeared  to  Mr.  Allworthy, 

he 
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he  mould  blame  the  rigour  of  his  fen- 
tence.  And  yet  all  the  neighbourhood, 
either  from  this  weakneis,  or  from 
fbme  worfe  motive,  condemned  this 
juftice  and  feverity  as  the  higheft  cru- 
elty. Nay,  the  very  perfons  who  had 
before  cenjfured  the  good  man  for  the 
kindnefs  and  tendernefs  (hewn  to  a 
baftard,  (his  own,  according  to  the 
general  opinion)  now  cried  out  as  loud- 
ly againft  turning  his  own  child  out  of 
doors.  The  women,  efpeciaily,  were 
pnanimous  in  taking  the  pan  of  Jone?, 
and  railed  more  ftories  on  the  occafion 
ih.in  I  have  room,  in  this  chapter,  to 
itt  down. 

One  thing  mud  not  be  omitted,  that 
in  their  cenfures  on  this  occailon, 
none  ever  mentioned  the  Aim  contain- 
ed in  the  pnper  which  All  worthy  gave 
Jones,  which  was  no  lefi  t!ian  five 
hundred  pounds j  but  ail  agreed  that 
he  was  lent  away  pennylels,  and  fome 
faid  naked,  from  the  houfe  of  this  in- 
human father. 


CHAP.     XII. 

CONTAINING    LOVE-LETTERS,   &C. 

JONES  was  commanded  to  leave 
the  houfe  immediately;  and  told, 
that  his  cloaths   and   every  thing  eHe 
fhould  be  fent  to  him  whitherfoever  he 
/hould  order  them. 

He  accordingly  fet  out,  and  walked 
above  a  mile,  not  regarding,  and  in- 
deed fcarce  knowing,  whither  he  went. 
At  length  a  little  brook  obftrucling 
his  paffage,  he  threw  himfelf  down  by 
the  fide  of  it;  nor  could  he  help  mut- 
tering, with  fome  little  indignation, 
'  Sure  my  father  will  not  deny  me  this 
'  place  to  reft  in?' 

Here  he  prefently  fell  into  the  moft 
riolent  agonies,  tearing  his  hair  from 
lis  head,  and  ufing  moft  other  actions 
/hich  generally  accompany  fits  of 

idnefs,  rage,  and  defpair. 

When  he  had  in  this  manner  vented 
the  firft  emotions  of  paflion,  he  began 
to  come  a  little  to  himfelf.  His  grief 
row  took  another  turn,  and  discharged 
itfelf  in  a  gentler  way,  till  he  became 
at  Jaft  cool  enough  to  reaf'on  with  his 
paflion,  and  to  confiderwhat  iteps  weie 
proper  to  be  taken  in  his  deplorable 
condition. 

now  the  great  doubt  was,  how 


to  aft  with  regard  to  Sophia.  The 
thoughts  of  leaving  her  almoft  rent 
his  heart  afunder:  but  fhe  confidera- 
tion  of  reducing  her  to  ruin  and  beg- 
gary, ftill  racked  him,  if  poflible,  morej 
and  if  the  violent  defire  of  pofieiling 
her  perfon  could  have  induced  him  IQ 
liften  one  moment  to  this  alternative, 
itill  he  was  by  no  means  certain  of  her 
resolution  to  indulge  his  wilhes  at  fo 
high  an  expence.  The  refentment  of 
Mr.  Allworthy,  and  the  injury  he  mud 
do  to  his  quiet,  argued  Strongly  againfl: 
this  latterj  andlaftly,  the  apparent  im- 
pofTibility  of  his  fuccds,  even  if  he 
would  Sacrifice  all  thef'e  considerations 
to  it,  came  to  his  afiiftunce;  and  thus 
honour  at  laft,  b  .eked  with  defpair, 
with  gratitude  to  his  beneSa&or,  and 
with  real  love  to  his  miftreSs,  got  the 
better  of  burning  defire,  and  he  re- 
folved  rather  to  quit  Sophia,  than  io 
purSue  her  to  her  ruin. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  not 
felt  it,  to  conceive  the  glowing  warmth 
which  filled  his  bread,  on  the  firft  con- 
templation of  this  victory  over  his  paf- 
fion.  Pride  flattered  him  fo  agreeably, 
that  his  mind  perhaps  enjoyed  perfeflk 
happinefs;  but  this  was  only  momen- 
tary. Sophia  Soon  returned  to  his  ima- 
gination, and  allayed  the  joy  of  his 
triumph  with  no  lefs  bitter  pangs, 
than  a  good-natured  general  muft  feel 
when  he  furveys  the  bleeding  heaps, 
at  the  price  of  whoSe  blood  he  hath  pur- 
chaSed  his  laurels ;  for  thoufands  of 
tender  ideas  lay  murdered  before  our 
conqueror. 

Being  reSolved,  however,  to  purfue 
the  paths  of  this  Giant  Honour,  as 
the  gigantick  poet  Lee  calls  it,  he  de- 
termined to  write  a  farewel  letter  to 
Sophia,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to 
a  houfe  not  far  off,  where,  being  fur- 
nifhed  with  proper  materials,  he  wrote 
as  follows. 


'    MADAM, 

•  TXfHEN  you  reflecT:  on  the  fitu- 
'  ation  in  which  I  write,  I  am 
Sure  your  good  nature  will  pardon 
any  inconfiftency  or  abfurdity  which 
my  letter  contains;  for  every  thing 
here  flows  from  a  heart  So  full,  that 
no  language  can  exprefs  it's  dic- 
tates. 
4  I  have  reSolved,  Madam,  to  obey 
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your  commands,  in  flying  for  ever 
from  your  dear,  your  lovely  fight. 
Cruel,  indeed,  thole  commands  arej 
hut  it  is  a  cruelty  which  proceeds 
from  fortune,  not  from  my  Sophia. 
Fortune  hath  made  it  neceflary  to 
your  prelervatton,  to  forget  there 
ever  was  fuch  a  wretch  as  I  am. 
*  Believe  me,  I  would  not  hint  all 
my  fu  fieri  ngs  to  you,  if  I  imagined 
they  could  poffibly  eicape  your  ears. 
I  know  the  goodnefs  and  tendernefs 
of  your  heart,  and  would  avoid  giv- 
ing you  any  of  thofe  pains  which 
you  always  feel  for  the  miferable. 

0  )et  nothing  which   you   (hall  hear 
of  my    hard    fortune,   caufe   a   mo- 
ment's concern;  for,   after  the    lofs 
of  vou,  every  thing  is  to  me  a  trif/e. 

'  O  my  Sophia!  it  is  hard  to  leave 
you;  it  is  harder  Mill  to  defire  you 
to  forget  me:  yet  the  fincereft  love 
obliges,  me  to  both.  Pardon  my 
conceiving  that  any  remembrance  or" 
me  can  give  you  difquiet;  but  if  I 
am  fo  glorioully  wretched,  facrifice 
me  every  way  to  your  relief.  Think 

1  never  loved  you;  or  think,  truly, 
how  little  I  deferve  you;  and  learn 
to  fcorn  me  for  a  preiumption  which 
can  never  be  too  feverely  punimed. 

I  am  unable  to  fay  more. JVhy 

guardian     angels     protect    you    for 
cterT 

He  was  now  fearching  his  pocket 
for  his  wax,  but  found  none,  nor  in- 
deed any  thing  elfe,  therein;  for  in 
truth  he  had,  in  his  frantick  difpofition, 
tolled  every  thing  from  him;  and  a- 
mongft  the  red,  Ins  pocket  book,  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Allworthy, 
which  he  had  never  opened,  and  which 
now  firit  occurred  to  his  memory. 

The  houfe  fupplied  him  with  a  wa- 
ftr  for  his  prefcnt  purpofe,  with  which 
having  fealed  his  letter,  he  returned 
hazily  towards  the  brook-fide,  in  order 
to  fearch  for  the  things  which  he  had 
there  loft.  In  his  way  he  met  his  old 
fiiend  Black  George,  who  heartily  con- 
doled with  him  on  his  misfortune: 
for  this  had  already  reached  his  ears, 
and  indeed  thole  of  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Jones  acquainted  the  game-keeper 
with  his  lols;  and  he  as  readily  went 
back  wirh  him  to  the  brook,  \vlstre 
they  fearched  every  tuft  of  gruis  in  the 
wtadow,  as  well  where  Jones  had  not 


been,  as  where  he  had  been;  but  all 
to  no  purpofe,  for  they  found  nothing: 
for  indeed,  though  the  things  were 
then  in  the  meadow,  they  omitted  to 
fearch  the  only  place  where  they  were 
depofited;  to  wit,  in  the  pockets  of 
the  faid  George;  for  he  had  juft  be- 
fore found  them,  and  being  luckily 
apprized  of  their  value,  had  very 
carefully  put  them  up  for  his  own 
ufe. 

The  game-keeper  having  exerted  as 
much  diligence  in  quelt  of  the  loll 
goods,  as  if  he  had  hoped  to  find  them, 
defned  Mr.  Jones  vo  recollect  if  he  had 
been  in  no  other  place:  «  For  fure,' 
faid  he,  '  if  you  had  loll  them  here  fo 
'  lately,  the  things  mud  have  been 
*  here  Rill;  for  this  is  a  very  unlikely 
'  place  for  any  one  to  pafs  by.'  And 
indeed  it  was  by  great  accident  that  he 
himielf  had  patted  through  that  field, 
in  order  to  lay  wires  f6r  hares,  with 
which  he  was  to  fupply  a  poulterer  at 
Bath  the  next  morning. 

Jones  now  gave  over  all  hopes  of 
recovering  his  lofs,  and  alruott  all 
thoughts  concerning  it;  and  turning 
to  Black  George,  afked  him  earneftly, 
if  he  would  do  him  the  greateft  favour 
in  the  world. 

George  anfwered,  with  fome  hefita- 
tion,  '  Sir,  you  know  you  may  com- 
'  mand  me  whatever  is  in  my  powerj 
'  and  I  heartily  wi/h  it  was  in  my  power 
'  to  do  you  any  fervice.'  In  fact,  the 
queftion  daggered  himj  for  he  had,  by 
felling  game,  a  matted  a  pretty  good 
fum  of  mo.^ey  in  Mr.  Weftern's  fer- 
vice, and  was  afraid  that  Jones  want- 
ed to  borrow  fome  imall  matter  of  him; 
but  he  was  prefently  relieved  from  his 
anxiety,  by  being  defired  to  convey  a 
letter  to  Sophia,  which  with  great 
pleafure  he  promifed  to  do.  And,  in- 
deed, I  believe  there  are  few  favours 
which  he  would  not  have  gladly  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Jones;  for  he  bore  as 
much  gratitude  towards  him  as  he 
could,  and  was  as  honed  as  men  who 
love  money  better  than  any  other  thing 
in  the  univerfe,  generally  are. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  agreed  by  both 
to  be  the  proper  means  by  which  this 
letrer  fhould  pafs  to  Sophia.  Then 
they  feparated;  the  game  keeper  re- 
turned home  to  Mr.  Weltern's,  and 
Jones  walked  to  an  ale-houfe  at  halt  a 
mile's  diftance,  to  wait  for  his  roef- 
fengei's  return. 

George 
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George  no  (boner  came  home  to  his 
mafter's  houfe,  than  he  met  with  Mrs. 
Honour;  to  whom,  having  firft  found- 
ed her  with  a  few  previous  queftions, 
he  delivered  the  letter  for  her  mif- 
trefs,  and  received  at  the  fame  time 
another  from  her  for  Mr.  Jones; 
which  Honour  told  him  (lie  had  car- 
ried all  that  day  in  her  bofom,  and 
began  to  defpair  of  finding  any  means 
of  delivering  it. 

The  game- keeper  returned  haftily 
and  joyfully  to  Jones,  who  having  re- 
ceived Sophia's  letter  from  him,  in- 
fiantly  withdrew,  and  eagerly  breaking 
k  open,  read  as  follows. 

'  SIR, 

'  TT  is  impofiible  to  exprefs  what  I 
•*•  *  have  felt  nnce  I  faw  you.  Your 
*  fubmitting,  on  my  account,  to  fuch 
cruel  infults  from  my  father,  lays 
me  under  an  obligation  I  {hall  ever 
own.  As  you  know  his  temper,  I 
beg  you  will,  for  my  fake,  avoid  him. 
I  wim  I  had  any  comfort  to  fend  you; 
but  believe  this,  that  nothing  .but 
the  laffc  violence  (hall  ever  give  my 
hand  or  heart  where  you  would  be 
forry  to  fee  them  beftowed.* 
Jones  read  this  letter  a  hundred  times 
over,  and  kifTed  it  a  hundred  times  as 
often.  His  paffior,  now  brought  all 
tender  defires  back  into  his  mind.  He 
repented  that  he  had  writ  to  Sophia  in 
the  manner  we  have  feen  above;  but 
he  repented  more  that  he  had  made  ufe 
of  the  interval  of  his  meflenger's  ab- 
fence,  to  write  and  difpatch  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Allworthy,  in  which  he  had 
faithfully  promifed  and  bound  himfelf 
to  quit  all  thoughts  of  his  love.  How- 
ever, when  his  cool  reflection  return- 
ed, he  plainly  perceived  that  his  cafe 
was  neither  mended  nor  altered  by  So- 
phia's billet,  unlefs  to  give  him  fome 
little  glimpfe  of  hope,  from  her  conftan- 
cy,  of  fome  favourable  accident  here- 
after. He  therefore  returned  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  taking  leave  of  Black  George, 
fet  forward  to  a  town  about  five  miles 
distant,  whither  he  had  defired  Mr. 
Allworthy,  unlefs  he  pleafed  to  re- 
voke his  fentsnce,  to  fend  his  things 
after  him. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

THE    BEHAVIOUR     OF      SOPHIA      ON 
THE  PRESENT  OCCASIONj  WHICH 


NONE  OF  HER  SEX  WILL  BL\MC, 
WHO  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  BEHAV^ 
ING  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER. 
AND  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  A 
KNOTTY  POINT  IN  THE  COURT 
OF  CONSCIENCE. 

SOPHIA  had  paffed  the  lad  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  no  very  deiirable 
manner.  During  a  large  part  of  them 
file  had  been  entertained  by  her  aunt, 
with  lectures  of  prudence,  recom- 
mending to  her  the  example  of  the  po- 
lite world;  where  love  (fo  the  good 
lady  faid)  is  at  prefent  entirely  laugh- 
ed at,  and  where  women  confider  ma- 
trimony, as  men  do  offices  of  publick 
trutt,  only  as  the  means  of  making 
their  fortunes,  and  of  advancing  them- 
felves  in  the  world.  In  commenting 
on  which  text,  Mrs.  Weftern  had  dif- 
played  her  eloquence  during  feverai 
hours. 

Thefe  fagacious  lectures,  though  lit- 
tle fuited  either  to  the  taiie  or  inclina- 
tion of  Sophia,  were,  however,  lefs 
irkfome  to  her  than  her  own  thoughts, 
that  formed  the  entertainment  of  the 
night;  during  which  file  never  once 
clofed  her  eyes. 

But  though  (he  could  neither  fleep 
nor  reft  in  her  bed;  yet,  having  no 
avocation  from  it,  fhe  was  found  tner« 
by  her  father  at  his  return  from  All- 
worthy's;  which  was  not  till  part  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  went  di- 
re£Uy  up  to  her  apartment,  opened 
the  door,  and  feeing  me  was  not  up, 
cried,  «  Oh!  you  are  fafe  then;  and 
'  I  am  refolved  to  keep  you  fo.'  He 
then  locked  the  door,  and  delivered 
the  key  to  Honour;  having  firft  given 
her  the  Drifted  charge  with  great  pro- 
mifes  of  rewards  for  her  fidelity,  and 
moit  dreadful  menaces  of  punifhment, 
in  cafe  me  ihould  betray  her  truft. 

Honour's  orders  were,  not  to  fuffer 
her  miftrefs  to  come  out  of  her  room 
without  the  authority  of  the  fquire 
himfelf,  and  to  admit  none  to  her  but 
him  and  her  aunt;  but  me  was  hcrfelf 
to  attend  her  with  whatever  Sophia 
pi cafed,  except  only  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, of  which  (he  was  forbidden  the 
ufe. 

The  fquire  ordered  his  daughter  to 
drefs  heifelf,  and  attend  him  at  dinner: 
which  fhe  obeyed;  and  having  fat  the 
ufual  time,  was  again  conducted  to 
her  prifoj), 

In 
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In  the  evening,  the  gaoler  Honour 
brought  her  the  letter  which  The  re- 
ceived from  the  game-keeper,  Sophia 
read  it  very  attentively  twice  or  thrice 
ever,  and  then  threw  herfelf  upon  the 
Ltd,  and  burft  into  a  flood  or  tears. 
Mrs.  Honour  exprefied  great  aftonifh- 
roent  at  this  behaviour  in  her  miftreis; 
nor  could  (heforbear  very  eagerly  beg- 
ging to  know  the  caufe  of  this  pillion. 
Sophia  made  her  no  anfwer  for  fome 
time,  and  then  darting  fuddenly  tip, 
caught  her  maid  by  the  hand,  and  cried, 

*  O  Honour!  I  am  undone.'—'  Marry 
'  forbid/   cries  Honour;  *  I  wifli  the 
'  letter  had  been  burnt    before  I  had 
'  brought    it    to    your    la'fliip.       I'm 

*  Cure  I   thought  it  would   have  com- 

*  fcrted  your  Ja'fhip,  or  T  would  have 
'  feen  it  at  the  devil   before  I  would 
'  have   touched    it.1 — '  Honour,'   lays 
Sophia,  *  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  it 
'  is  vain  to  attempt  concealing  longer 
'any    weaknefs    from    you;    I    have 
'  thrown    away  my  heart   on    a  man 
f  \vho    hath  forfaken  me.' — *  And  is 
'  Mr.  Jones,'     anfwered     the    maid, 
'  fuch,    a  perfidy    man?' — «  He    hath 
'  taken  his  leave  of  me,'  fays  Sophia, 
c  for  ever,  in  that  letter.     Nay,  he  hath 
'  dtfired  me  to  forget  him.     Could  he 
'  have  dc  fired  that,    if   he    had   loved 

*  me?     Could    he  have  borne  fuch  a 
'  thought?     Could    he    have    written 

*  fuch     a     word  ?' — f  No,    certainly, 

*  Ma'am,*  cries  Honour;   '  and  to  be 

*  fure,  if  the  beft  man  in  England  was 
«  to  defire  me  to  forget  him,  I'd  take 
'  him  at  his  word.     Marry  come  up! 

*  I  am  lure    your   la'fhip    hath    done 
'  him  too  much  honour,  ever  to  think 
'  on  him.     A  young  lady   who  may 

*  take    her  choice  of   all    the    young 

*  men    in   the    county!     And,    to    be 

*  fure,  if  I  may  be  fo  prefumntuous  as 
'  to   offer  my   poor  opinion,   there   is 

*  young  Mr.  Blitil,   who  belides  that 
c  he   is  come  of  honeft   parents,    and 

*  will  be  ore  of  the  greateft  fquires  all 

*  hereabouts,  he  is  to  be  lure,    in    my 
«  poor  opinion,  a  more  handfomerand  a 
<  more  politer  man   by   half;  and  be- 

*  fides  he  is  a  young  gentleman  of  n 

*  fober  chara&er,   and  who  may  defy 
'  any  of  the  neighbours  to  fny  black  is 
'  his  eye:  he  follows  no  dirty  trollops, 

*  nor  can  any  baftards  be   laid   at  his 
«  door.     Forget  him,  indeed!  I  ihr.nk 
«  Heaven  1  myfelf  am  not  fo  much  at 

*  my  hit  prayers,  a*  to  futfer  an; 


*  to  bid  me  forget  him  twice.     If  the 
'  belt  he  that  wears  a  head,  was  for  to 
1  go  for  to  offer  for  to  Jay  fuch  an  af- 

*  Iron  I  to  me,  I  would  never 

*  give  him  my  company  afterwards,  if 
'  there  was  another  young  man  in  the 

*  kingdom.    And  as  I  was  a  faying,  to 

*  be  fure,  rhere  is  young  Mr.  J>, 

'  Name  not   his  detelted   name,'   cries 
Sophia.      <   Nay,   Ma'am,'    fays    Ho- 
nour,   «  if  your   la'fliip  doth  not  like 
'  him,   there  be  more  jolly  hat 
'  young  men   that  would    couit   your 

*  la'lhip,  if  they  had  but  the  lealt  en- 
'  couragement.     I  don't  believe  there 
'  is   arrow   young  gentleman  in   this 
'  county,    or  in    the  next   to   it,  that 
'  if  your  la'fhip  was  but  to  look  as  if 

*  you  had   a  mind  to  him,   would  not 

*  come   about   to   make  his  'offers  di- 
'  rectly.' — <  What  a  wretch  doft   thou 
'  imagine  me,'  cries  Sophia,  *  by  af- 
'  fronting  my  ears  with  fuch  fluff!     I 
'  deleft  all  mankind.' — «  Nay    to   be 
'  fure,    Ma'am,'     anfwered    Honour, 
'  your  la'fhip  hath  had  enough  to  give 
'  you  a  forfeit  of  them.     To  be  ufed 
'  ill  by  fuch  a  poor  beggarly  baltardly 

*  fellow.'—'  Hold    your  blafphemous 
'  tongue,'   cries    Sophia;   '  how    dare 

*  you  mention    his   name    with  difre- 

*  fpecl  before  me?    He  ufe  me  ill!   no, 
'  his  poor  bleeding  heqrt  fuffered  more 

*  when  he  writ  the  cruel  words,  than 
'  mine  from  reading  them.     O!  he  is 
'  all  heroick  virtue,  and  angelick  good. 

*  ncfs!    I  am  afnamed   of   the   weak. 
f  nefs  of  my  own  paflion,  for  blaming 
'.what  I  ought  to    admire.      O    Ho- 
'  nour!  it  is  my  good  only  which  he 
'  confults.     To   my  interelt  he  facri- 

*  fices  both  himfelf  and  me.     The  ap- 
'  prehenfion  of  ruining  me,  hath  driven 
'  him  to  defpair.'— c  1  am  very  glad,* 
fays    Honour,    f  to   hear  your  la'lhip 

*  takes  that   into  your   confideration: 

*  for,  to  be  fure,  it  mud  be  nothing 

*  Ids  than  ruin,  to  give  your  mind  to 
'  one  that  is  turned  out  of  doors,  and 
'  is  not  worth  a  farthing  in  the  world.* 
— '  Turned  out  of  doors!'     cries   So- 
phia haftily;    '  how!    what    doll  thou 

*  mean?' — c  Why,  to  be  fure,  Ma'am, 

*  my  matter  no  fooner  told  Squire  All-    , 

*  worthy  about  Mr.  Jonts  havii 

'  fcred  to  make  love  to  your  ladyfliir-, 

*  than  the  fquire  llnppcd  him  (bi! 

*  ked,   and  turned  him  out  of  doors.* 
— «  HP.!'    Ihys    Soj-hia,   '  I    h;ive  been 
1  the  curfcd,    wicichcd  caufe,   of    his 

<  Ueftiuc- 
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deftruftion? — turned   naked   out    of 
doors!     Here,   Honour,   take  all  the 
money  I  have;  take  the  rings  from 
my  fingers.     Here,  my  watch}  carry 
him  all.     Go,  find   him  immediate- 
ly.'— <  For  Heawen's  fake,  Ma'am,' 
anfwered  Mrs.  Honour,  «  do  but  con- 
fider  if  my  matter  mould    mifs  any 
of  thefe  things,   I  fiiould  be  made  to 
anfwer  for  them.     Therefore  let  me 
beg  your  ladyfhip  not  to  part  with 
your  watch  and  jewels.     Beiid«s,  the 
money,   I  think,   is   enough  of  all 
conference;  and  as  for  that,  my  ma- 
fter  can  never  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter.' — *  Here  then,'  ciies  Sophia, 
take  every  farthing  I  am  worth  5  find 
him  out  immediately,  and  give  it  him. 
Go,  go;  lofe  not  a  moment.' 
Mrs.  Honour  departed  according  to 
orders,  and  finding  Black  George  be- 
low   ftairs,    delivered    him    the  purfe, 
which  contained  fixteen  guineas,  being 
indeed  the  whole  ftock  of  Sophia:  for 
though  her  father  was  very  liberal  to 
her,  me  was  much  too  generous  her- 
felf  to  be  rich. 

Black  George  having  received  the 
purfe,  fet  forward  toward  the  ale- 
houfe;  but  in  the  way  a  thought  oc- 
curred to  him,  whether  he  mould  not 
detarn  this  money  likewife.  His  con  • 
fcience,  however,  immediately  ftarted 
at  this  fuggeftion,  and  began  to  up- 
braid him  with  ingratitude  to  his  be- 
nefaclor.  To  this  his  avarice  anfwer  > 
ed,  that  his  conscience  (hould  have 
confidered  the  matter  before,  when 
he  deprived  poor  Jones  of  his  500!. 
That  having  quietly  acquiefced  in 
what  was  of  fo  much  greater  impor- 
tance, it  was  abfurd,  if  not  down- 
right hypocrify,  to  affeft  any  qualms 
at  this  trifle.  In  return  to  which, 
Confcience,  like  a  good  lawyer,  at- 
tempted to  diftinguifh  between  an  ab- 
folute  breach  of  truft,  as  here,  where  the 
goods  were  delivered,  and  a  bare  con- 
cealment of  what  was  found,  as  in  the 
former  cafe.  Avarice  prefently  treat- 
ed this  with  ridicule,  called  it  a  dif- 
tinftion  without  a  difference,  and  ab- 
folutely  infifted,  that  when  once  all 
pretenfions  of  honour  and  virtue  were 
given  up  in  any  one  inftance,  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  reforting  to  them 
upon  a  fecond  occafion.  In  fhort, 
poor  Confcience  had  certainly  been  de- 
feated in  the  argument,  had  not  Fear 


ftept  into  her  afliftance,  and  very  ftre- 
nuoufly  urged,  that  the  real  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  two  actions  did  not 
lie  in  the  different  degrees  of  honour, 
but  of  fafety :  for,  that  the  fecreting 
the  500!.  was  a  matter  of  very  little 
hazard,  whereas  the  detaining  the  fix- 
teen  guineas  was  liable  to  the  utmoit 
danger  of  difcovery. 

By  this  friendly  aid  of  Fear,  Con  - 
fcience  obtained  a  compleat  victory  in 
the  mind  of  Black  George}  and,  after 
making  him  a  few  compliments  on  hit 
honefty,  forced  him  to  deliver  the  mo- 
ney to  Jones. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

A  SHORT  CHAPTER,  CONTAINING 
A  SHORT  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN 
SQJJIRE  WESTERN  AND  HIS  Slf* 
TER. 

MRS.  Weftern  had  been  engaged 
abroad  all  that  day.  The  fquire 
met  her  at  her  return  homej  and  when 
fhe  enquired  after  Sophia,  he  acquaint- 
ed her  that  he  had  fecured  her  fafe 
enough.  « She  is  locked  up  in  my  cham- 
'  ber,'  cries  hej  «  and  Honour  keeps 
'  the  key.'  As  his  looks  were  full  of 
prodigious  wifdom  and  fagacity  when 
he  gave  his  fitter  this  information,  it 
is  probable  he  expecled  much  applaufe 
from  her  for  what  he  had  done:  but 
how  was  he  difappointed,  when,  with 

a    mod  difdainful  afpecl,    (he  cried . 

Sure,  brother,  you  are  the  weakeft 
of  all  men!  Why  will  you  not  con- 
fide  in  me  for  the  management  of  my 
niece?  Why  will  you  interpofe? 
You  have  now  undone  all  that  I  have 
been  fpending  my  breath  in  order  to 
bring  about.  While  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  fill  her  mind  with 
maxims  of  prudence,  you  have  been 
provoking  her  to  rejed  them.  Eng- 
lifh  women,  brother,  I  thank  Hea- 
ven, are  no  Haves.  We  are  not  to 
be  locked  up  like  the  Spanifli  and 
Italian  wives.  We  have  as  good  a 
right  to  liberty  as  yourfelves.  We 
are  to  be  convinced  by  reafon  and 
perfuafion  only,  and  not  governed 
by  force.  I  have  feen  the  world, 
brother,  and  know  what  argument* 
to  make  ufe  of;  and  if  your  folly 
had  not  prevented  me,  mould  have 
U  *  prevailed 
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«  prevailed  with  her  to  form  her  con- 
«  duft  by  thofe  rules  of  prudence  and 

<  difcretion  which  I  formerly   taught 
«  her.* — *  To  be  fure,'  laid  the  fquire, 
«  I  am  always  in  the  wrong.'—*  Bro- 

*  ther,'  anfwered  the  lady,   '  you  are 

*  not  in  the  wrong,  unlefs  when  you 
'  meddle   with    matters   beyond   your 

*  knowledge.     You  muft  agree,   that 
«  I  have  feen  moft  of  the  world;  and 
«  happy  had  it  been  for  my  niece,  if 

*  me  had  not  been  taken  from  under 
'  my  care.     It  is  by  living  at  home 
«  with  you  that  fhe  hath  learnt  roman- 
«  tick  notions  of  love  and  nonfenfe.'— 

*  You   don't  imagine,   I   hope,'   cries 
the  fquire,  '  that  I  have  taught  her 

*  any  fuch  things.'—*  Your  ignorance, 
«  brother,'  returned  (he,  *  as  the  great 

<  Milton  fays,  almolt  fubdues  my  pa- 
«  lience*/— c  D — n  Milton,'  anfwered 
the  fquire,  *  if  he  had  the  impudence 

*  to  fay  lo  to  my  face,  I'd  lend  him  a 
'  doufe,  thof  he  was  never  fo  great  a 

*  man.      Patience!    an   you   come  to 
«  that,  fifter;  I  have  more  occafion  of 

*  patience,    to  be  ufed  like  an  over- 
«  grown  fchool-boy,  as  I  am  by  you. 

*  Do    you    think    no    one  hath  any 
'  underftanding   unlefs   he    hath   been 

*  about  at  court?  Pox!  the  world   is 
'  come  to  a  fine  pafs,  indeed,  if  we  are 

<  all  fools,  except  a  parcel  of  round- 
'  heads  and   Hanover  rats.     Pox!    I 
c  hope  the  times  are  a  coming  that  we 


'  fhill  make  fools  of  them,  and  every 

*  man    mall   enjoy   his   own.     That's 

*  all,  filler;  and  every  man  fhall  enjoy 
'  his  own.     I    hops   to   zee  it,    filter, 
'  before  the  Hanover  rats  have  eat  up 
'  all  our  corn,  and  left  us  nothing  but 
'  turneps  to    feed  upon.' — *  I  proteft, 
'  brother,'  cries    fhe,    «  you    are    now 
'  got  beyond  my  underftanding.    Your 
'  jargon  of  turneps  and  Hanover  rats 
«  is  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible.' — 
«  I  believe,'  cries  he,  «  you  don't  care 
'  to    hear  o'em;    but  the   country- in- 
'  tereft  may  fucceed  one  day  or  other 

*  for  all  that.' — *  I  wi/h,*  anfwered  the 
lady,    c  you   would  think   a    little   of 
«  your  daughter's  intereft:   for,  believe 
'  me,    fl»e   is    in   greater  danger   than 
«  the  nation.'—*  Jull  now,'   faid  he, 

*  you  chid    me    for  thinking  on    her, 

*  and  would  ha' her  left  to  you.'— *  And 
'  if  you  will  promife  to  interpofe  no 

*  more,'  anfwered  fhe,    *  I  will,   out 
'  of  my  regard  to  my  niece,  undertake 
<  the  charge.'—*  Well,  do  then,'  faid 
the  fquire;  '  for  you   know   1  always 
.'  agreed,  that  women  are  the  propereft 

*  to  manage  women.* 

Mrs.  Wellern  then  departed,  mut- 
tering fomething  with  an  air  of  dif. 
dain  concerning  women  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  nation.  She  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Sophia's  apartment, 
who  was  now,  after  a  day's  confine- 
ment, releafed  again  from  her  captivity. 


The  reader  may  perhaps  fubdue  his  own  patience,  if  he  fearches  for  this  in  Milton, 
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COMPARISON      BETWEEN 
WORLD  AND  THE  STAGE. 


THE 


H  E  world  hath  been  often 
compared  to  the  theatre  j 
and  many  grave  writers, 
as  well  as  the  poets,  have 
considered  human  life  as 
a  great  drama,  refemb- 
Dng,  in  almoft  every  particular,  thofe 
fcenical  reprefentations  which  Thel- 
pis  is  firft  reported  to  have  invented; 
and  which  have  been  fince  received 
with  fo  much  approbation  and  delight 
in  all  polite  countries. 

This  thought  has  been  carried  fo 
far,  and  is  become  fo  general,  that 
fome  words  proper  to  the  theatre,  and 
\vhich  were  at  firft  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  world,  are  now  indifrri- 
rainately  and  literally  fpoken  of  both: 
thus  Jiagt,  zndfcene,  are  by  common 
life  giown  as  familiar  to  us,  when  we 
fpeak  pf  life  in  general,  as  when  we 
confine  ourfelves  to  dramatick  perfor- 
mances; and  when  we  mention  tranl- 
behind  the  curtain,  St.  James's 


is  more  likely  fo  occur  to  our  thoughti 
than  DruryLane. 

It  may  feem  eafy  enough  to  account 
for  all  this,  by  reflecting  that  the  thea- 
trical Itage  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
prefentation,  or,  as  Ariftotle  calls  it, 
an  imitation  of  what  really  exilts;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  we  might  fairly  pay 
a  very  high  compliment  to  thofe,  who 
by  their  writings  or  actions  have  been 
fo  capable  of  imitating  life,  as  to  have 
their  pictures  in  a  manner  confounded 
with,  or  miitaken  for,  the  originals. 

But,  in  reality,  we  are  not  fo  fond 
of  paying  compliments  to  thefe  peo- 
ple whom  we  ufe  as  children  fre- 
quently do  the  indruments  of  their 
amufement,  and  have  much  moreplea- 
fure  in  hilling  and  buffeting  them  than 
in  admiring  their  excellence.  There 
are  many  other  reafons  which  have  in- 
duced us  ;o  lee  this  anology  between 
the  world  and  the  fhge. 

Some  have  considered  the  larger  part 
of  mankind  in  the  light  of  actors,  as 
perfonating  characters  no  more  their 
own,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  they  have 
no  better  title,"  than  the  plnyer  hath  to 
be  in  earnelt  thought  the  king  or  em- 
ptror  whom  he  reprefents.  Thus  th» 
U  *  hypocrite 
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hypocrite  may  lie  faid  to  he  a  player; 
and,  indeed,  the  Greeks  call  them  both 
by  one  and  the  fame  name. 

The  brevity  of  life  hath  likewife 
given  occafion  to  this  comparifon.  So 
the  immortal  Shakefpeaie— 

<"    'Life's  a  poor  player, 

That  florins  and  ftruts  his  hour  upon  the 

ftage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

For  which  hacknied  quotation,  I  will 
make  the  reader  amends  by  a  very  noble 
one,  which  few,  I  believe,  have  read. 
It  is  taken  from  a  poem  called  the 
Deity,  publifhed  about  nine  years  ago, 
and  long  fmce  buried  in  oblivion.  A 
proof  that  good  books,  no  more  than 
good  men,  do  always  furvive  the  bad. 

Fr»m  thee*  all  human  actions  take  their 

fprings. 

The  rife  of  empires,  and  the  fall  of  kings! 
Sse  the  vaft  theatre  of  time  difplayM, 
"While  o'er  the  fcene  fucceeding  heroes  tread! 
With  pomp  the  (hining  images  fucceed, 
What  leaders  triumph,  and  what  monarchs 

bleed! 

Perform  the  parts  thy  providence  aflign'd, 
Their  pride,  their  paffions,  to  thy  ends  in- 

clin'd: 

Awhile  they  glitter  in  the  face  of  day, 
Then,  at  thy  nod,  the  phantoms  pafs  away; 
No  traces  left  of  all  the  bufy  fcene, 
But  that  rememberance   fays— the   things 

have  been! 

In  all  thefe,  howtver,  and  in  every 
other  fimilitude  of  life  to  the  theatre, 
the  refemblance  hath  been  always  taken 
from  the  ftage  only.  None,  as  I  re- 
member, have  at  all  confidered  the  au- 
dience at  this  great  drama. 

But  as  nature  often  exhibits  fome  of 
her  beft  performances  to  a  very  full 
houfe;  fo  will  the  behaviour  of  her 
fpectators  no  lefs  admit  the  above-men- 
tioned comparifon,  than  that  of  her 
actors.  In  this  vaft  theatre  of  time  are 
feated  the  friend  and  the  critick :  here 
are  claps  and  (hours,  hifles  and  groans; 
in  fhort,  every  thing  which  was  ever 
feen  or  heard  at  the  theatre- royal. 

Let  us  examine  this  in  one  example: 
for  inftance,  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
great  audience  on  that  fcene  which  na- 
ture wa»  pleafed  to  exhibit  in  the  nth 
chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  where 


fhe  introduced  Black  George  running 
away  with  the  500!.  from  his  friend 
and  benefactor. 

Thofe  who  fat  in  the  world's  upper 
gallery,  treated  that  incident,  I  am  well 
convinced,  with  their  ufual  vocifera- 
tion; and  every  term  of  fcurrilous  re- 
proach  was  moft  probably  vented  on 
that  occafion. 

If  we  had  defcended  to  the  next  or- 
der  of  fpeclators,  we  fliould  have  found 
an  equal  degree  of  abhorrence,  though 
lefs  of  noife  and  fcurrility;  yet  here 
the  good  women  gave  Black  George  to 
the  Devil,  and  many  of  them  expected 
every  minute  that  the  cloven-footed 
gentleman  would  fetch  his  own. 

The  pit,  as  ufual,  was  no  doubt  di- 
vided: thofe  who  delight  in  heroiclc 
virtue  and  perfect  character,  obje&t-j 
to  the  producing  fuch  inftances  of  vil- 
lainy, without  punifhing  them  very  fe- 
verely  for  the  fake  of  example.  Some 
of  the  author's  friends  cried — c  Look'e, 
'  gentlemen,  the  man  is  a  villain;  but 
'  it  is  nature  for  all  that.'  And  all 
the  young  criticks  of  the  age,  the 
clerks,  apprentices,  fcc.  called  it  low, 
and  fell  a  groaning. 

As  for  the  boxes,  they  behaved  with 
their  accuitomed  politenefs.  Moft  of 
them  were  attending  to  Ibmething  elfe. 
Some  of  thofe  few  who  regarded  the 
fcene  at  all,  declared  he  was  a  bad  kind 
of  man;  while  others  refufed  to  give 
their  opinion,  till  they  had  heard  that  of 
the  beft  judges. 

Now  we,  who  are  admitted  behind 
the  fcenes  of  this  great  theatre  of  na- 
ture, ([and  no  author  ought  to  write 
any  tiling  befitles  dictionaries  and  fpel- 
ling-books,  who  hath  not  this  privi- 
lege) can  cenfure  the  action,  without 
conceiving  any  abfolute  deteftation  cf 
the  perfon  whom  perhaps  nature  may 
not  have  defigned  to  act  an  ill  part  in 
all  her  dramas;  for  in  this  inftance, 
life  moft  exactly  refembles  the  ftage, 
fmce  it  is  often  the  fame  perfon  who 
reprefents  the  villain  and  the  hero;  and 
he  who  engages  your  admiration  to- 
day, will  probably  attract  your  con- 
tempt to  morrow.  AsGarrick,  whom 
I  regard  in  tragedy  to  be  the  greateft 
genius  the  world  hath  ever  produced, 
fometimes  condefcends  to  play  the  fool  $ 
fo  did  Scipio  the  Great,  and  Lselius  the 
Wife,  according  to  Horace,  many  year* 


*  TJit  Deity. 
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ago:  nay,  Cicero  reports  them  to  have 
been  incredibly  childifti.  Thefe,  it  is 
true,  played  the  fool,  like  my  friend 
Garrick,  in  jeft  only  :  but  feveial  emi- 
nent characters  have,  in  numberlefs  5n- 
ftances  of  their  lives,  played  the  fool 
egregioufly  in  earnelt  j  fo  far  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  feme  doubt,  whe- 
ther their  wifdom  or  folly  was  predo- 
minant; or  whether  they  were  better 
intitled  to  the  applaufe  or  cenfure,  the 
admiration  or  contempt,  the  love  or 
hatred,  of  mankind. 

Thofe  perfons,  indeed,  who  have 
pafled  any  time  behind  the  fcenes  of 
this  great  theatre,  and  are  thoroughly- 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  ftveral 
difguifes  which  are  there  put  on,  but 
aifo  with  the  fantaftick  and  capricioui 
behaviour  of  the  paffions,  who  are  the 
managers  and  directors  of  this  theatre, 
(for  as  to  reafon,  the  patentee,  he  is 
known  to  be  a  very  idle  fellow,  and 
feldom  to  exert  himfelf)  may  moft  pro- 
bably have  learned  to  conftrue  the  fa- 
mous nil admirari  of  Horace,  or  in  the 
Englifh  phrafe,  '  to  ftare  at  nothing.* 

A  (ingle  bad  aft  no  more  constitutes 
a  villain  in  life,  than  a  fing'e  bad  part 
on  the  (tage.  The  pafiions,  like  the 
managers  of  a  play-houfe,  often  force 
men  upon  parts,  without  confultfng 
their  judgment,  and  fometimes  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  talents.  Thus 
the  man,  as  well  as  the  player,  may 
condemn  what  he  himfelf  actsj  nay, 
it  is  common  to  fee  vice  fit  as  auk- 
vvardly  on  fome  men,  as  the  character 
of  lago  would  on  the  honed  face  of 
Mr.  William  Mills. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  man  of 
candour,  and  of  true  understanding,  is 
Bever  hafty  to  condemn.  He  can  cen- 
fure an  im perfection,  or  even  a  vice, 
without  rage  againit  the  guilty  party. 
In  a  word,  they  are  the  fame  folly,  the 
fame  childifhnefs,  the  fame  ill-breed- 
ing, and  the  fame  ill-nature,  which 
raife  all  the  clamours  and  uproars  both 
in  life,  and  on  the  Itage.  The  \vorft 
of  men  generally  have  the  words  rogue 
and  -jillain  moft  in  their  mouths;  as  the 
joweft  of  all  wretches  are  the  apteft  to 
cry  out  low  in  the  pit. 

CHAP.     II. 

CONTAINING      A       CONVERSATION 
WHICH    MR.   JONES      HAP     WITH 

HIMSELF. 


»55 

TONES  received  his  effects  from  Mr, 
«J  Allworthy's  early  in  the  morning, 
with  the  following  anfwer  to  his  letter. 

*    SIR, 

'  T  Am  commanded  by  my  uncle  to 
•*•  *  acquaint  you,  that  as  he  did  not 

*  proceed  to  thofe  meafures  he  had 
taken  with  you,  without  the  greateft 
deliberation,  and  after  the  fulleft  evi- 
dence of  your  unworthinefs,  fo  will 
it  be  always  out  of  your  power  to 
caufe  the  leaft  alteration  in  his  refo- 
lution.  He  exprefTes  great  furprize 
at  your  prefumption  in  faying,  you 
have  refigned  all  pretenfions  to  a 
yound  lady,  to  whom  it  is  impoflible 
you  fhould  ever  have  had  any;  her 
birth  and  fortune  having  made  her 
fo  infinitely  your  fuperior.  Laftly, 
I  am  commanded  to  tell  you,  that 
the  only  inftance  of  your  compliance 
with  my  uncle's  inclinations,  which 
he  requires,  is,  your  immediately 
quitting  this  country.  I  cannot  con- 
clude this  without  offering  you  my 
advice,  as  a  chriftian,  that  you  would 
feriouily  think  of  amending  your  life: 
that  you  may  be  aflifted  with  grace  fo 
to  do,  will  be  always  the  prayer  of 
your  humble  fervant, 

'  W.  BLIFIL.' 

Many  contending  paffions  were  raifed 
in  our  iiero's  mind  by  this  letter;  but 
the  tender  prevailed  at  laft  over  the  in- 
dignant and  irafcible;  and  a  flood  of 
tears  came  feafonably  to  his  afliftance, 
and  poilibly  prevented  his  misfortune* 
from  either  turning  his  head,  or  burft- 
ing  his  heart. 

He  grew,  however,  foon  afhamed  of 
indulging  this  remedy;  and  ftarting  up 
he  cried,  <  Well,  then,  I  will  give  Mr. 
Allworthy  the  only  inftance  he  re- 
quires of  my  obedience:  I  will  go 
this  moment;  but  whither!  why 
let  fortune  direct;  fince  there  is  no 
other  who  thinks  it  of  any  confe- 
quence  what  becomes  of  this  wretch- 
ed perfon,  it  fhall  be  a  matter  of 
equal  indifference  to  myfelf.  Shall 
1  alone  regard  what  no  other—  Ha! 
have  I  not  reafon  to  think  there  is 
another!  One,  whofe  value  is  above- 
that  of  the  whole  world!  I  may,  I 
muft  imagine  my  Sophia  is.  not  in- 
different to  what  becomes  of  me. 
Shall  I  thca  leavt  this  wily  friend— 
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and  fuch  a  friend?  Shall  I  not  Ihy 
with  her? — Wlu-ie!  how  can  I  It.iy 
with  h'j*-?  Have  I  any  hopes  of  even 
feeing  her,  though  /he  was  as  defi- 
rous  as  mylVlf,  without  expofing  her 
to  the  wrath  of  her  father?  And  !o 
what  purpofe?  Can  I  think  of  Ibli- 
citing  fuch  a  creature  to  confent  to 
her  own  ruin?  Shall  I  indulge  any 
p.iiili'n  of  mine  at  Jurh  a  prior  Shall 
I  lurk  about  this  country  like  a  thief, 
with  fuch  intentions?  No,  I  difdain, 
I  deteft  the  thought !  Farewel,  So- 
phia; farewel,  molt  lovely,  moft  be- 
loved — '  Here  pafficn  (topped  his 
mouth,  and  found  a  vent  at  his  CM  s. 

And  now  having  taken  a  reioh;- 
tion  to  Icpve  the  country,  he  began  to 
clebate  with  himfelf  whither  he  mould 
£0.  The  <V.T >•/.-%  i-s  Milton  phrafes  it, 
lay  c-..  'y  and  Jones,  no  more 

than  Adam,  had  any  man  to  whom 
he  might  refort  for  comfort  or  aflift- 
pnce.  AM  his  acquaintance  were  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Allworth'y,  and 
he  had  no  reafon  to  expect  t>ny  coun- 
ti nance  from  them,  as  thai;  gentleman 
had  vvitluinivn  his  favour  from  him. 
Men  of  great  and  good  characters 
fnould  indeed  be  very  cautious  how 
they  difcard  their  dependents;  for  the 
confcquence  to  the  unhappy  iufterer  is 
being  difcarded  by  all  others. 

\Vhat  courfe  cf  life  to  purfue,  or 
to  what  bufmefs  to  apply  himfelf,  wa» 
a  fecond  confideration;  and  hete  the 
profpeft  was  all  a  melancholy  void. 
Every  profiiTion,  and  every  trade,  re- 
quired length  of  time,  and  what^was 
ivorle,  money:  for  matters  are  fo  con- 
flituted,  that '  Nothing  out  of  nothing,' 
is  not  a  truer  maxim  in  phyficks  than 
in  politicks;  and  every  man  who  is 
greatly  deltitute  of  money,  is  on  that 
account  entirely  excluded  from  all 
means  of  acquiring  it. 

At  l?.ft  the  ocean,  that  hofpitable 
friend  to  the  wretched,  opened  her  ca- 
pacious arms  to  receive  him;  and  he 
inftantly  relblved  to  accept  her  kind 
invitation.  To  exprefs  myfelf  lefs  figu- 
ratively, he  determined  to  go  to  fea. 

This  thought  indeed  no  fooner  liig- 
ftfttd  itfelf,  "than  he  eagerly  embraced 
if;  and  having prefently  hired  horfes,  he 
let  out  for  iirittol  to  put  it  in  execution. 
But  before  we  attend  him  on  this 
expedition,  we  mall  refort  a  while  to 
Mr.  Wcilenf  s,  and  fee  what  farther 
to  ihc  churning  Sophia. 


CHAP.     III. 

CONTAINING      SEVERAL      DIA- 
LOGUES. 

THE  morning  in  which  Mr.  Jonc4 
Mrs.  Weflern  fum- 
moned  Sophia  into  her  apartment;  and 
having  fiitt  ar(|uainted  her  that  me  had 
obtaine.1  her  liberty  of  her  father,  (he 
proceeded  to  rend  her  a  long  leclure  on 
the  fubjeft  of  matriir.onv;  which  rtie 
treated  not  as  a  romantick  fcheme  of 
happinefs  arifing  from  love,  as  it  hath 
been  defcnbed  by  the  poets;  nor  did 
fhe  mention  any  of  thole  purpofes  for 
which  we  are  taught  by  divines  to  re- 
gard it  as  inftituted  by  facred  authori- 
ty: flie  confidered  it  rather  as  a  fund 
in  which  prudent  women  depofit  their 
fortunes  to  the  beft  advantage,  in  or- 
der to  receive  a  larger  interett  for  them, 
than. they  could  have  elfewhere. 

When  Mrs.  Weftern  had  finifhed, 
Sophia  arifwered,  that  me  was  very 
incapable  of  arguing  with  a  lady  of 
her  aunt's  fuperior  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience,  efpecially  on  a  fuhject  which 
(he  had  fo  very  little  confidered,  as 
this  of  matrimony. 

«  Argue   with   me,    child!'    replied 

the  other;    '  I  do  not  indeed  expect 

it.     I   fhould  have  feen  the  world  to 

very  little  purpofe  truly,   if  I  am  to 

argue   with   one   of   your  years.     I 

have  taken  this  trouble,    in   order  to 

inftrucl  you.     The  ancient  philofo- 

phers,  fuch  as  Socrates,  Alcibiades, 

and    others,    did    not    ufe  to   argue 

with    their    fcholars.     You    are   to 

confider  me,  -child,  as  Socrates,  r.ot 

aflcing  your   opinion,   but  only   in- 

forming  you  of  mine.'     From  which 

laft  words  the  reader  may  poffibly  ima« 

gine,  that  this  lady  had  read  no  more 

of  the  philofophy  of  Socrates,  than  flic 

had  of  that  of  Alcibiades;  and  indeed 

we  cannot  refolve  his  curiollty  as  to 

this  point. 

«  Madam/  cries  Sophia,  «  I  have 
'  never  presumed  to  controvert  any 
<  opinion  of  yours;  and  this  fubjeft, 
'  as  I  have  laid,  I  have  never  yet 
«  thought  of,  and  perhaps  never  may/ 
c  Indeed,  Sophy,'  replied  the  aunt, 
'  this  diflimulation  with  me  is  veiy 
«  foolifli.  The  French  mall  as  fcon 
me,  that  thej  take  ft-r 

'   towr.* 
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«  towns  in  defence  only  of  their  own 
'  country,  as  you  can  impofe  on  me  to 
«  believe  you  have  never  yet  thought 
'  ferioufly  of  matrimony.  How,  can 

<  you,   child,  affect  to  deny  that  you 

*  have  confidered  of    contracting  an 

*  alliance  when  you  fo  well   know  I 
'  am  acquainted  with  the  party  with 
'  whom  you  defire  to  contract  it?    An 
«  alliance  as  unnatural,  and  contrary 
'  to  your  intereft,  as  a  feparate  league 
'  with  the  French  would  be  to  the  in- 

*  terell  of  the  Dutch!     But  however, 
'  if  you  have  not  hitherto  confidered 
'  of  this  matter,  I  promife  you  it  is 

*  now  high   time;  for  my   brother  is 
'  refolved  immediately  to  conclude  the 

*  treaty  with  Mr.  Blifil;  and  indeed 
'  I  am  a  fort  of  guarantee  in  the  af- 

<  fair,   and  have  promifed  your  con- 


currence. 

1  Indeed,    Madam,' 


cries    Sophia, 

this  is  the  only  inftance  in  which  I 
'  muft  difohey  both  yourfelf  and  my 
'  father.  For  this  is  a  match  which 
'  requires  very  little  confideration  in 

*  me  to  refufe.' 

*  If  I  was  not  as  great  a  philofopher 

*  as  Socrates  himfelf,'  returned  Mrs. 
Weftern,    *  you   would   overcome   my 

*  patience.     What  objection  can  you 
'  have  to  the  gentleman?1 

*  A  very  folid  objection,  in  my  o- 
'  pinion,'  fays  Sophia—'  I  hate  him.' 

'  Will  you  never  learn  a  proper  ufe 
'  of  words/1  anfwered  the  aunt.  '  In- 

*  deed,  child,  you  mould  confult  Bai- 
'  ley's   Dictionary.     It    is    impoffible 

*  you  fliould  hate  a  man  from   whom 
'  you    have    received   no   injury.     By 
'  hatred,  therefore,  you  mean  no  more 
'  than  diflike,  which  is  no  fufficient  ob- 
'  jeetion  againft  your  marrying  of  him. 

*  I  have  known  many  couples,  who 

*  have   entirely    difliked   each    other, 

*  lead  very  comfortable,  genteel  lives. 
'  Believe  me,     child,    I  know   thefe 
'  things  better  than  you.     You  will 

*  allow  me,  I  think,  to  have  leen  the 
'  world,   in  which  I  have  not  an  ac- 
'  quaintance  who  would  not  rather  be 
'  thought  to  diflike  her  hufband,  than 

*  to  like  him.     The  contrary  is  fuch 

*  out-of  fafliion,  romantick  noafenfe, 
'  that  the  very   imagination  of  it  is 
'  mocking.' 

*  Indeed,  Madam,'   replied  Sophia, 

*  I  (hall  never  marry  a  man  I  diflike. 

*  If  I  promife  my  father  never  to  con- 
$  Cent  to  ?ny  marriage  contrary  to  his 


inclinations,  I  think  I  may  hope  he 
will  never  force  me  intp  that  {late 
contrary  to  my  own.' 
Inclinations!'  cries  the  aunt,  with 
bme  warmth.  *  Inclinations!  I  :un 
aftonimed  at  your  afTurance.  A 
young  woman  of  your  age,  and  un- 
married, to  talk  of  inclinations! 
But  whatever  your  inclinations  may 
be,  my  brother  is  relbivedj — nay, 
fince  you  talk  of  inclinations,  I  mall 
advife  him  to  hailen  the  treaty.  In- 
clinations!1 

Sophia  then  flung  herfelf  upon  her 
knees,  and  tears  btgnn  to  trickle  from 
her  (hir.ing  eyes.  She  entreated  her 
aunt  to  have  mercy  upon  her,  and 
not  to  relent  fo  cruelly  her  unwilling- 
nefs  to  make  hedelf  mikrable;  often 
urging,  that  file  alone  was  concern- 
ed; and  that  her  happinefs  only  was 
at  ftake. 

As  a  bailiff,  when  well  authorized 
bv  his  writ,  having  poflefTed  himfelf 
of  the  perfcn  ef  fome  unhappy  debtor, 
views  all  his  tears  without  concern; 
in  rain  the  wretched  captive  attempt* 
to  raife  compaffion;  in  vain  the  ten- 
der wife  bereft  of  her  companion,  the 
little  prattling  boy,  or  frighted  giH, 
are  mentioned  as  inducements  to  re- 
luctance. The  noble  Bumtrap,  blind 
and  deaf  to  every  circumitance  of  d<- 
ftrefs,  greatly  rifes  above  all  the  mo- 
tives to  humanity,  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  gaoler  reiblvcs  to  deliver  h:s 
miferable  prev. 

Not  lefs  blind  to  the  tears,  or  1efs 
deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  Sophia,   wa« 
the  politick  auntj  nor  lefs  determined 
was  fhe  to  deliver  over  the  trembling 
maid  into  the  arms  of  the  gaoler  Blifil. 
She  anfwered   with  great  impetuofity, 
So  far,    Madam,    from    your  being 
concerned    alone,    you-    concern    is 
the  leaii,   or  furdy  the  leaft  impor- 
tant.    It  is  the  honour  of  your  fa- 
mily which  is  concerned  in  this  al- 
liance;  you  are  only  the   inlirument. 
Do  you   conceive,   Millrefs,  thar  in 
an  intermarriage  between  kingdoms, 
as   when    a    daughter   of  France  is 
married  into  Spain,  the  pnnceis  her- 
felf is  alone  confidered  in  t.-.e  match? 
No,  it  is  a  match  between  two  king- 
doms,  rather  than  between  two  per- 
i«ns.     The   fame  happens   in  great 
families,    fuch  as  ours.     The    alli- 
ance between  the  families  is  the  prin- 
cipal matter.     You  ought  to  have  a 
«  greater 
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<  greater    regard   for    the  honour   of 

*  your  family,  than  for  your  own  per- 

*  Ion;  and  \t   the  example  of  a  prin- 

*  cefs    cannot  inspire  you   with    thele 

*  noble   thoughts,   you  cannot  finely 

*  complain    at    being   ufed    no    worle 

*  than  all  prircelies  are  ufed.' 

'  I    hope,    Madam,'    crits   Sophia, 
with   a  little  elevation  of  voice,     *  1 

*  fhall  never  do  any  thing  to  difhonour 
'  my  family:    but  as  for  Mr.  Blirll, 
'  whatever  may  be  the  confequence,   I 

*  am  refolved  againlt  him,  and  no  force 

*  fhall  prevail  in  his  favour.1 
Weftern,  who  had  been  within  hear- 
ing during  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding dialogue,  had  now  exhausted  all 
his  patience;  he  therefore  entered   the 
room    in  a  violent  palTion,     crying— 
'  D— n  me  then  if  fhatunt  ha'unl  d — n 
«  me,  if  fhatunt,  that's  all — that's  all! 
«  D — n  me  if  fhatunt!' 

Mrs.  Weftern  had  collected  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  v\armth  for  the  ufe  of 
Sophia;  but  fhe  now  transferred  it  all 
to  the  fquire.  *  Brother,'  faid  fhe, 
it  is  aftoniihing  that  you  will  inter- 
fere in  a  matter  which  you  had  to- 
tally left  to  my  negociation.  Regard 
to  my  family  hath  made  me  take  upon 
myfelf  to  be  the  mediating  power, 
in  order  to  rectify  thofe  miftakes  in 
policy  which  you  have  committed  in 
your  daughter's  education.  For,  bro- 
ther, it  is  you,  it  is  your  prepofte- 
rous  conduct,  which  hath  eradicated 
all  the  feeds  that  I  had  formerly  fown 
in  her  tender  mind.  It  is  you  your- 
felf  who  have  taught  her  difobe- 
dience.' — c  Blood!1  cries  the  fquire, 
earning  at  the  mouth,  *  you  are  enough 
to  conquer  the  patience  of  the  devil! 
Have  I  ever  taught  my  daughter  dif- 
obedience?  Here  fhe  ftands.— Speak 
honeftly,  girl:  did  ever  I  bid  you 
be  difobedient  to  me?  Have  not  I 
done  every  thing  to  humour,  and  to 
gratify  you,  and  to  make  you  obe- 
dient to  me?  And  very  obedient  to 
me  fhe  was  when  a  little  child,  be- 
fore you  took  her  in  hand,  and  fpoil- 
ed  her,  by  ft1  ling  Her  head  with  a 
pack  of  court  notions.  Why — why 
—why — did  not  I  overhear  you  tell- 
ing her  fhe  mult  behave  like  a  prin- 
cefs?  Yon  have  made  a  Whig  of  the 
girl;  and  how  fhmild  her  father,  or 
any  body  elfe,  expect  any  obedience 
'  from  her  ?' — '  Brother,*  anfwoed 
Mrs.  Weilern,  with  an  air  of  great  dil- 


dain,  '  I  cannot  exprefs  the  contempt 
1  I  have  for  your  politicks  of  all  kinds ; 

*  but  I  will  appeal  likewile  to  the  \ 

'  lady  herfelf,  whether  I  have  evtr 
'  taught  her  any  principles  of  difobe- 
'  dience.— On  th  •  have 

*  In»; 

'  a  true  idea  of  the  Icveiai  relations  in 
'  which  a  human  creature  Hands  in  K>- 
'  ciet}  ?  Have  I  not  taken  infinite  pains 

*  to  ihew  you,   that   the   law  of  n.iturc 
1  hath  enjoined   a  duty  on  children  to 

*  their  parents?    Have  I   not  told   yon 
«  what  Plato  fays  on  that  J'ubjtd  ?    A 
«  iuhjecl   on  which   you  was   Jo  n»to- 

*  riouiiy  ignorant  when  you  came  Hid 

*  under  my  care,   that  I  verily  believe 

*  you   did  not  know  the  relation   be- 

*  tween  a    daughter  and    a  father.' — 
'  'Tis  a  lye,'  anlwered  Weftern.  «  The 
'  girl  is  no  fuch  fool,  as  to  live  to  ele- 
'  ven  years  old,  without  knowing  that 
'  fhe  was  her   father's  relation.' — *  O 

*  more   than    Gothic    ignorance!'    an- 
fwered  the  lady.     *  And  as  for  your 

*  manners,   brother,   I   muft  tell  you, 

*  they  deJerve  a   cane.' — '  Why  then 

*  you  may  gi'  it  me,   if  you  think  yen 

*  are  able,'    cries  the  fquire;  '  nny,    I 

*  fuppofe  your  niece  there  will  be  ready 

*  enough    to    help   you.' — «    Brother,* 
faid  Mrs.  Weftern,   '  though  I  defj/iie 
'  you    beyond   exprefTion,   yet    I   fliall 
'  endure  your  inlblenre  no  longer;   fo 
'  I  defire  my  co:uh  may  be  got  ready 

*  immediately,  for   I    am    refolved   to 
'  leave  your  houfe  this  very  morning.* 
— '  And  a   good    liddance   too,'    an- 
fwered  he;  *  I  can  bear  your  inlolence 
'  no   longer,    an   you    come    to   that. 
«  Blcod!  it  is  almoJt  enough  of  itfelf, 

*  to  make  my  daughter  undervalue  my 

*  fenfe,  when  .fhe  hears  you  telling  m« 
'  every  minute  you  defpife  me.*—'  It 
«  is  impofiible,  it  is  impoflible,'  ciits 
the    auntj    *  no   one    can    undervalue 
'  fuch  a  boar.' — 'Boar!'  anfwered  the 
fquire.     *  I  am  no  boar^  no,   nor  afs; 

*  no,   nor  rat  neither,   Madam.     Re- 
'  member  that — I  am  no   rat.     I  am  a 

*  true  Englishman,  and  not  of  your 
'  Hanover  bleed,   that  have  eat  np  the 

*  nation." — *  Thou  art   one  of  thofe 
'  wife  men,'  cries  flic,  '  vhofe  nonfen- 
'  fical  principles  have  undone  the  na- 

*  tion;    by    weakening  the   hands  of 
«  our   government   at   home,    and   by 
'  difcowraging  our  friends,  and  encou- 
'  raging  our  enemies  abroad.'—'  Ho! 
'  aie  )ou  cor^  back  to  your  politicks? 

cries 
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cries  the  fquire.  '  As  for  thofe,  I  de- 
*  fpife  them  as  much  as  I  do  a  f — t.' 
Which  laft  word  he  accompanied  and 
graced  with  the  very  action,  which,  of 
all  others,  was  the  molt  proper  to  it. 
And  whether  it  was  this  word,  or  the 
contempt  exprefled  for  her  politicks, 
which  moft  affefted  Mrs.  Wettern,  I 
will  not  determine;  but  me  flew  into 
the  moft  violent  rage,  uttered  phrafes 
improper  to  be  here  related,  and  in- 
fiantlybuift  out  of  the  houfe.  Nor 
did  her  brother  or  her  niece  think  pro- 
per either  to  flop  or  to  follow  her:  for 
the  one  was  fo  much  poflfefled  by  con- 
cern, and  the  other  by  anger,  that 
they  were  rendered  almoft  motionlefs. 

The  fquire,  however,  lent  after  his 
fitter  the  fame  holla  which  attends  the 
departure  of  a  hare,  when  fhe  is  firit 
ftarted  before  the  hounds.  He  was  in- 
deed a  great  matter  of  this  kind  of  vo- 
ciferation, and  had  a  holla  proper  for 
moft  occafions  in  life. 

Women  who,  like  Mrs.  Weftern, 
know  the  world,  and  have  applied 
themfelves  to  philofophy  ar.d  politicks, 
would  have  immediately  availed  them- 
felres  of  the  prefent  difpofition  of  Mr. 
Weftern's  mind,  by  throwing  in  a  few 
artful  compliments  to  his  underftand- 
ing  at  the  expence  of  his  abfent  adver- 
fary;  but  poor  Sophia  was  all  fimpli- 
city.  By  which  word  we  do  not  intend 
to  infinuate  to  the  reader,  that  fhe  was 
filly,  which  is  generally  understood  as 
a  fynonimous  term  with  fimple:  for 
flie  was  indeed  a  moft  fenfible  girl, 
and  her  underftanding  was  of  the  fii  ft 
rate;  but  flie  wanted  all  that  ufeful 
art  which  females  convert  to  fo  many 
good  puipofes  in  life,  and  which,  as 
it  rather  arifes  from  the  heart,  than 
from  the  head,  is  often  the  property  of 
the  fillieft  of  women. 


CHAP.    IV. 

A  PICTURE  OF  A  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TLEWOMAN,  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
LIFE 

MR.  Weftern  having  finiflied  his 
holla,  and  taken  a litttle  breath, 
began  to  lament,  in  very  pathetick 
terms,  the  unfortuna'te  condition  of 
men,  who  are,  fays  he,  always  ivbipt 
in  by  the  humours  of  fome  d— n'd 
b—  or  other*  I  think  I  was  hard  run 


enough  by  'your  mother  for  one  man  j 
but  after  giving  her  a  dodge,  here's 
another  h —  follows  me  upon  trefoil} 
but  curfe  my  jacket  if  I  will  be  run 
down  in  this  manner  by  anyo'um! 

Sophia  never  had  a  fingle  difpute 
with  her  father,  till  this  unlucky  af- 
fair of  Blifi!,  on  any  account,  except 
in  defence  of  her  mother,  whom  fhe 
had  loved  moft  tenderly,  though  fhe 
]oft  her  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her 
age.  The  fquire,  to  whom  that  poor 
woman  had  been  a  faithful  upper-fer- 
vant  all  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
had  returned  that  behaviour  by  making 
what  the  world  calls  a  good  hulband. 
He  very  feldom  fwore  at  her,  (perhaps 
not  above  once  a  week)  and  never 
beat  her:  llie  had  not  the  leall  occafion 
for  jealoufy,  and  was  perfect  miftrefd 
of  her  time;  for  fhe  was  never  inter- 
rupted by  her  hufband,  who  was  en- 
gaged all  the  morning  in  his  field-ex  - 
ercifes,  and  all  the  evening  with  bot- 
tle companions.  She  fcarce  indeed  ever 
faw  him  but  at  meals;  where  fhe  had 
the  pleafure  of  carving  thofe  dimes 
which  fhe  had  before  attended  at  the 
d  reding.  From  thefe  meals  fhe  retired 
about  five  minutes  after  the  other  fer- 
vants,  having  only  ftaid  to  drink  <  The 
«  king  over  the  water.'  Such  were,  it 
feems,  Mr.  Weftern's  orders :  for  it 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  women 
fhould  come  in  with  the  firft  difh,  and 
go  out  after  the  firft  glafs.  Obedience 
to  thefe  orders  was  perhaps  no  difficult 
tafk:  for  the  converfation  (if  it  may 
be  caljed  fo)  was  feldom  fuch  as  could 
entertain  a  lady.  It  confuted  chiefly  of 
hallooing,  finging,  relations  of  fport- 
ing  adventures,  b — d — y,  and  abufeof 
women  and  of  the  government. 

Thefe,  however,  were  the  only  fea- 
fons  when  Mr.  Weftern  faw  his  wife  : 
for  when  he  repaired  to  her  bed,,  he 
was  generally  fo  drunk  that  he  could 
not  fee;  and  in  the  fporting  feafon  he 
always  arofe  from  her  before  it  was 
light*  Thus  was  fhe  perfeft  miftiefs 
of  her  time;  and  had  befidesxa  coach, 
and  four  ulually  at  her  command} 
though  unhappily  indeed  the  badnefs 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
roads,  made  this  of  little  ufe :  for 
none  who  had  fet  fo  much  value  on 
their  neck,  would  have  pafled  through 
the  one,  or  who  had  fet  any  value  on 
their  hours,  would  have  vifited  the 
other.  Now  to  deal  honeltly  with  the 
X  reader, 
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reader,  (he  did  not  make  all  the  return 
expected  to  ib  much  indulgence:  for 
(lie  had  been  married  again  It  her  will, 
by  a  fond  father,  the  march  having 
been  rather  advantageous  on  her  fide: 
for  the  fquire' s  eftate  was  upwards  of 
3000!.  a  year,  and  her  fortune  no 
more  than  a  bare  Xooo  1.  Hence  per- 
haps (lie  had  contracted  a  little  gloomi- 
nefs  of  temper  :  for  fhe  was  rnther  a 
good  fervant,  than  a 'good  vyifej  nor 
had  (he  always  the  gratitncle  to  return 
the  extraordinary  degi'ee  of  roaring 
mirth,  with  which  the  fquire  received 
her,  even  with  a  good  Humoured  firtile. 
She  would,  moreover,  ibir.etiir.es  in- 
terfere with  matters  which  did  not 
concern  her,  as  the  violent  drinking 
ef  her  hufband,  which  in  the  gentlelt 
terms  (he  would  take  fome  of  the  few 
opportunities  he  gave  her,  of  r-mon- 
ftratin:-  agiinft.  And  once  in  her  life 
ihe  very  earneftly  entreated  him  to  car- 
ry her  for  two  months  to  London, 
which  he  peremptorily  denied;  nay, 
was  angry  with  his  wife  for  the  requeft 
ever  after;  being  well  a  flu  red,  that  all 
the  hufbands  in  London  are  cuckolds. 

For  this  lall,  and  many  other  good 
reafons,  Weftern  at  length  heartily 
hated  his  wife  5  and  as  he  never  con- 
cealed this  hatred  before  her  death,  fo 
lie  never  forgot  it  afterwards :  but 
when  anything  in  the  leaft  loured  hirn^ 
as  a  bad  frenting-day,  or  a  diltemper 
among  his  hounds,  or  any  other  futii 
misfortune,  he  conftantiy  vented  his 
fpleen  by  inve6lives  againlt  the  deceaf- 
ed;  faying,  *  If  my  wife  was  alive  now, 
«  (he  v  ouldbe  glad  of  this/ 

Thefe  inveclives  he  was  efpecially 
defirous  of  throwing  forth  before  So- 
phia: for  as  he  Joved  her  more  than 
he  did  any  other,  fo  he  was  really  jea- 
lous that  (he  had  Ic  ve:i  her  mother  bet- 
ter  than  him.  And  this  jealoufy  So- 
phia feldom  failed  of  heightening  on 
thefe  occafions:  for  he  was  not  con- 
tented with  violating  her  ears  with  the 
abufe  of  her  mother,  but  endeavoured 
to  force  an  explicit  appiobation  of  all 
this  abufe;  with  which  defire  he  never 
could  prevail  -upon  her  by  any  piomife 
or  threats  to  comply. 

Hence  fome  of  my  readers  will,  per- 
haps, wonder  that  the  fquire  had  not 
hated  Sophia  as  much  as  he  had  hmd 
her  mother;  but  I  moft -inform  them, 
that  hatred  is  not  the  effecl  of  Jove, 
even  through  the  medium  of  jealoufy, 


It  is,  indeed,  very  pofliMe  for  j- 
perfons  to  kill  the  ohjr-as  <>f  their  jea- 
loufy, but  not  to  hate  them.  Which 
fentiment  being  a  pretty  hard  morfc!, 
and  bearing  fomething  of  the  air  of  a 
paradox,  we  (hall  leave  the  reader  to 
chew  the  cud  upon  it  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 


CHAP.     V. 

THE      GKNER.OUS      BEHAVIOUR     OF 
SOPHIA    TOWARDS    HER    AUNT. 

SOPHIA  kept  filence  during  the 
foregoing  fpeerh  of  her  father, 
nor  did  (he  onceanlwer  otherwife  than 
with  a  figh  ;  but  as  he  underftood  none 
of  tl'.e  language,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
lingo,  of  the  eyes,  fohewas  not  fatis- 
fied  without  fome  farther  approbation  of 
his  (entiments,  which  he  now  demanded 
in  the  ufualwayof  his  daughter;  tell- 
ing her,  he  expefted  (he  was  ready 
to  take  the  part  of  every  body  againlt 
him,  as  (he  had  Always  done  that  of 
the  b— —  her  mother.  Sophid  re- 
maining ftill  (ilent,  he  cried  out, 
'  What,  art  dumb!  Why  doll  unt 
'  fpeak  ?  Was  not  thy  mother  a  d — d 

*  b — ^to  me?  Aniwerme  that.    What, 
'   I   fuppofe,    you   delpife   your   father 
{  too,  and  don't  think  him  good  enough 
'  to  (peak  to?' 

*  For  Heaven's  fake,  Sir,1  anfwered 
Sophia,  '  do  not  give  fo' cruel  a  turn 
'  to  my  filence(  1  am  Cure  I  would 

*  fooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  any  dif- 
'  relpecl   towards  youj  but  how  can  I 
'  venture  to  fpeak,    when  every  word 

*  muft    either  offend  my  dear  papa,  or 
'  convict  me  of  the    blacked   ingrati- 
«   tucle   as  well  as  impiety  to  the  nie- 
'  mory  of  the   bell   of   mothers  ?    for 
'  fuch,  I    am  certain,  my  mama  wag 

*  always  to  me.' 

'  And  your  aunt,  I  fuppofe,  is  the 
'  heft  of  fillers  too!'  replied  the  fquire. 
'  Will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to  allow  that 

*  (he  is  a  b — ?  I  may  fairly  infill  upon 

*  that,  I  think.' 

'  Indeed,  Sir/  fays  Sophia,  'I  have 
'  great  obligations  to  my  aunt.  She 
'  hath  been  a  fccond  mother  to  me.' 

'  And  a  fecond  wife  to  me  too,'  re- 
turned Weftern  ;  *  fo  you  will  take  her 
'  part  too!  You  won't  confefs  that 
«  (he  hath  afted  the  part  of  the  vileft 
<  lifter  in  the  world  ?* 

«  Upon 
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*  Upon  my  word,  Sir/ cries  Sophia, 

*  I  mutt  belye  my  heart  wickedly  if  I 
«  did.     I  know   my  aunt  andyoudif- 
'  fer  very  much  in  your  ways  of  think- 
«  ing:  but  I  have  heard  her  a  thoufand 
'  times    exprels   the   greater!    affection 

*  foryouj  and  I  am  convinced,  fo  far 

*  from  her  being  the  worft  filter  in  the 
'  world,  there  are  very  few  who  love  a 
«  brother  better." 

'  TheEnglifhof  all  which  is,1  an- 
f*ered  the  (quire,  «  that  I  am  in  the 
'  wrong.  Ay,  certainly.  Ay,  to  be 

*  fine;  the  woman  is  in  the  right,  and 
«  the  man  in  the  wrong,  always  I* 

'  Pardon  me,  Sir,'  cries  Sophia, 
«  I  do  not  fay  fo.' 

'  What  don't  you  fay?*  anfwered 
the  father;  '  you  have  the  impudence 
«  to  fay  fhe's  in  the  right:  doth  it  not 

*  follow  then  of  courfe  that  I'm  in  the 
'  wrong?    And  perhaps  I    am  in  the 

*  wrong,   to  fuffer  fuch  a  prtfbyterian 

*  Hanoverian    b —   to    come    into   my 

*  houfe.     She  may  'dite  me  of  a   plot, 
'  for  any  thing  I  know,  and  give  my 
'  eftate  to  the  government.* 

*  So  far,  Sir,  from  injuring  you  or 

*  your  eftate,*    fays   Sophia,    '  if  my 

*  aunt  had  died  yelteiday  I  am  convinc- 
'-ed  (he  would  have  left  you  her  whole 

*  fortune.' 

Whether  Sophia  intended  it  or  no, 
I  fhall  not  perfume  to  afTertj  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  thefe  Jail  words  penetrated 
Very  deep  into  the  ears  of  her  father, 
and  produced  a  much  more  fenfible 
tffeathan  all  fhe  had  laid  before.  He 
leceived  the  found  with  much  the  fame 
sclion,  as  a  man  receives  a  bullet  in 
his  head.  He  ftarted,  daggered,  and 
turned  pale.  After  which  he  I'emain- 
cd  filent  above  a  minute,  and  then  be- 
gan in  the  following  hefitating  man- 
ner :  *  Yefterday!  fhe  would  have  left 

*  me  herefteate  yefterday!   would  fhe  ? 
'  Why   yelteiday,  of   all    the  days  of 
«  the   year?  I    fuppofe  if  fhe  dies    to- 
'  morrow,  fhe  will  leave  it    to  fome- 

*  body  elfe,    and   perhaps  out  of  the 
«  vamily.' — *  My  aunt,  Sir,'  cries  So- 
phia, *  hath  very  violent  pafTions;  and 

*  I  can't  anfwer  what  fhe  may  do  un- 

*  der  their  influence.' 

*  You  can't !'    returned  the  fatherj 
'  and  pray  who  hath  been  the  occafion 

*  of    putting  her     into    thofe    violent 

*  paflions?    Nay,    who    hath   actually 
'  put  her   into   them  ?     Was  not  you 
'  and  fhe  tard  at  it  before  I  came  into 


'  the  room?  Befides,  was   not  all  our 

*  quarrel  about  you  ?  I  have  not  quar- 
'  relied  with  filter  this  many  years  but 
c  upon   your  account;   and    now    you 
'  would  throw  the  whole  blame  upon 
'  me,  as  thof  I  fhould  be  the  occafion 
'  of  her  leaving  the  efteate   out   o'  the 
'  vamily.     I    could  have  expe&ed   no 
'  better    indeed;    this   is    like  the    re- 
'  turn  you   make  to  all  the  reft  of  my 
'  fondnefs.' 

'  I  befeech  you  then,'  cries  Sophia, 
'  upon  my  knees  I  befeech  you,  if  I 
'  have  been  the  unhappy  occafion  of 
«  this  difference,  that  you  will  endea- 

*  vour   to  make  it  up  with   my  aunt, 
'  and    not    fuffer    her     to    Jeave   your 
'  houfe  in  this  violent  rage  of  anger: 

*  fhe  is   a    very  good- natured  woman, 

*  and  a   few  civil    words   will    fatisfy 
'  her.     Let  me  entrea.r  you,  Sir.* 

'  So  I  mufl  go  and  afk  pardon  fcp 
f  your  fault,  muft  I?'  anfwered  Weft. 
en.  /  You  have  loft  the  hare,  and  I 
c  muft  draw  every  way  to  find  her 
'  again  ?  Indeed,  if  I  was  certain — * 
Here  he  ftopt,  and  Sophia  throwing  in 
more  entreaties,  at  length  prevailed 
upon  him:  and  after  venting  two  or 
three  bitter  farcaftical  exprtflions  a- 
gsinft  his  daughter,  he  departed  as 
fa  ft  as  he  could  to  recover  his  fifter, 
before  her  equipage  could  be  gotten 
ready. 

Sophia  then  retired  to  her  chamber 
of  mourning,  where  fhe  indulged  her- 
felf  (if  the  phrafe  may  be  allowed  me) 
in  all  the  luxury  of  tender  grief.  She 
read  over  the  letter  which  fhe  had  re- 
ceived from  Jones  more  than  oncej 
her  muff  too  was  ufed  on  this  occa- 
fion} and  fhe  bathed  both  thefe,  as 
well  as  herfelf,  with  her  tears.  In 
this  fituation,  the  friendly  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour  exerted  her  utmoft  abilities  to 
comfort  her  afflicted  miftrefs.  She  ran 
over  the  names  of  many  young  gentle- 
men} and  having  greatly  commended 
their  parts  and  perfons,  allured  Sophia 
that  fhe  might  take  her  choice  of  any. 
Thefe  methods  muft  b*wy:ertain!y  been 
ufed  with  feme  fuccefsm  Utforders  of 
the  like  kind,  or  fo  fkilful  a* practi- 
tioner as  Mrs.  Honour  would  never 
have  ventured  to  apply  them  ;  nay,  I 
have  heard,  Uiat  the  college  of  cham- 
bermaids hold  them  to  be  as  fovereign 
remedies  as  any  in'  the  female  difpen- 
faryj  but  whether  it  was  thar'Sophia's 
difeaie  differed  inwardly,  from  thofe 
Xz  cafes 
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cafes  with  which  it  agreed  in  external 
fymptoms,  I  will  not  aflci  t;  b'lt  in  fa  61, 
the  good  waiting-woman  did  moie 
harm  than  good,  and  at  laft  fo  incenfed 
her  mittrefs,  (which  was  no  eaiy  mat- 
ter) that  with  an  angry  voice  flic  dif- 
mifTcd  her  from  her  prefence. 


CHAP.     VI. 

CONTAINING    GREAT    VARIETY  OF 
MATTER. 

PTpHE  fquir*  overtook  his  fitter  juft 
JL  as  (he  was  ftepping  into  the  coach, 
and  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  foil- 
citation,  prevailed  upon  her  to  order 
her  horfes  back  into  their  quarters. 
He  fucceeded  in  this  attempt  without 
much  difficulty:  for  the  lady  was,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  of  a  mod 
placable  difpofition,  and  greatly  loved 
her  brother,  though  (he  defpiied  his 
parts,  or  rather  his  little  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

Poor  Sophia,    who  had  firft  fet  on 
foot  this  reconciliation,  was  now  made 
the   facrifice  to  it.     They   both  con- 
curred in  their  cenfures   on   her  con- 
duel;  jointly  declared  war  againft  herj 
and  direc~lly  proceeded  to  counfel,  how 
to   carry  it  on    in    the  moft   vigorous 
manner.    For  this  purpofe,  Mrs.  Wef- 
tern  propofed  not  only  an  immediate 
concluficn  of  the  treaty  with  Allwor- 
thy ;  but   as  immediately  to   carry  it 
into  execution:  faying,  that  there  was 
no  other  way  to  fucceed  with  her  niece, 
but  by  violent  methods,  which  (lie  was 
convinced  Sophia  had  not  fufficient  re- 
folution   to  refitt.     '  By  violent,'  fay& 
flie,  *  I    mean  rather,  hafty  mea fines: 
for   as  to  confinement,   or    abfolute 
force,  no  fuch   things   muft  or  can 
be   attempted.     Our    plan    mutt    be 
concerted  for  a  furprize,  and  not  for 
a  ftorm.' 

Thefe  matters  were  refolved  on,  when 
Mr.  Blifil  came  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his 
miftrefs.  The  fquire  no  fooner  heard 
of  his  arrival,  than  he  ftept  afide,  by 
his  fitter's  advice,  to  give  his  daughter 
orders  for  the  proper  reception  of  her 
lover;  which  he  did  with  the  moil  bit- 
ter execrations  and  denunciations  of 
judgment  on  her  refufal. 

The  impetuofity  of  the  fquire  bore 
down  all  before  him;  and  Sophia,  as 
toer  aunt  very  wifely  forefaw,  was  not 


able  to  refift  him.  She  agreed,  there- 
fore, to  fee  Blifil,  though  (he  had 
fcarce  fpirits  or  ttrength  fufficient  to 
utter  her  affent.  Indeed,  to  give  a 
peremptory  denial  to  a  father  whom 
fhe  fo  tenderly  loved,  was  no  eufy  talk. 
Had  this  circumftance  been  out  of  the 
cafe,  much  lefs  rcfolurion  th:m  what 
(he  was  really  miftrefs  of,  would  per- 
haps have  ferved  herj  but  it  is  no  un- 
uluul  thing  to  afcribe  thofe  actions  en- 
tirely to  fear,  which  are  in  a  great 
meafure  produced  by  love. 

In  purfuance,  therefore,  of  her  fa- 
ther's peremptory  command,  Sophia 
now  admitted  Mr.  Bli'hTs  vifit.  Scenes, 
like  this,  when  painted  at  large,  afford, 
as  we  have  obferved,  very  little  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  mail  rtri&ly  adhere  to  a  rule 
of  Horacej  by  which  writers  are  di- 
rected to  pafs  over  all  thofe  matters, 
which  they  defpair  of  placing  in  a 
fliining  light.  A  rule,  we  conceive, 
of  excellent  ufe,  as  well  to  the  historian 
as  to  the  poetj  and  which,  if  follow- 
ed, mutt  at  leaft  have  this  good  ef- 
fecl,  that  many  a  great  evil  (for  fo  all 
great  books  are  called)  would  thus  be 
reduced  to  a  fmall  one. 

It  is  poflible  the  great  art  ufed  by 
Biifil  at  this  interview,  would  have 
prevailed  on  Sophia  to  have  made  ano- 
ther man  in  his  circumttances  her  con- 
fident, and  to  hare  revealed  the  whole 
fecret  of  her  heart  to  him;  but  flic 
had  contracted  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  this 
young  gentleman,  that  fhe  was  refolv- 
ed to  place  no  confidence  in  him:  for 
fimplicity,  when  fet  on  it's  guard,  is 
often  a  match  for  cunning.  Her  be- 
haviour to  him,  therefore,  was  entirely 
forced,  and  indeed  fuch  as  is  generally 
prefcrihed  to  virgins  upon  the  fecond 
formal  vifit  from  one  who  is  appointed 
for  their  hufband. 

But  though  Blifil  declared  himfelf 
perfectly  fatisfied  with  his  reception  to 
the  fquire,  yet  that  gentleman,  who> 
in  company  with  his  fitter  had  over- 
heard all,  was  not  fo  well  pleaied. 
He  refolved,  in  purfuance  of  the  ad- 
vice of  the  hige  lady,  to  pufh  matter! 
as  forward  as  poffible;  and,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  his  intended  ion- in  ln\v  in 
the  hunting  phrafe,  he  cried,  after  a 
loud  holla,  *  Follow  her,  boy,  follow 
*  her;  run  in,  run  in:  that's  it,  (ho- 
'  neys.  Dead!  dead!  dead!  N< 
«  bafhful,  nor  ftand  foall  I,  Ih  <11  I  *' 
'  Allworthy 
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«  Allworthy  and  I  can  finifh  all  mat- 
«  ters  between  us  this  afternoon,  and 
«  let  us  ha'  the  wedding  to-morrow.' 

Blifil  having  conveyed  the  utmoit  fa- 
tisfaction  into  his  countenance,  an- 
fwered — '  As  there  is  nothing,  Sir,_  in 

*  this  world,  which  1  fo  eagerly  delire, 

<  as  an  alliance  with  your  family,  ex- 
'  cept  my  union  with  the  mod  amiable 
«  and delerving  Sophia,  you  mayeafiiy 

*  imagine   how   impatient    I   muft    be 
«  to  lee  myfelf  in  poffeflion  of  my  two 
1  higher*  willies.     If  I  have  not  there- 
'  fore  importuned  you  on    this   head, 

*  you  will   impute  it  only  to  my  fear 
«  of  offending  the  lady,  by  endeavour- 
'  ing  to  hurry  on  fo  blefled  an  event, 

*  fatter  than  a  drift  compliance  with  all 
'  the    rules  of  decency   and    decorum 
«  will  permit.     But  if  by  your  intereft, 
«  Sir,  ihe  might  be  induced  to  difpenfe 
'  with  any  formalities — ' 

c  Formalities,  with  a  pox!'  anfwered 
the  fquire,  '  Pooh,  all  fluff  and  non- 

*  fenie.     I  tell  thee,  me  (hall  ha"thee 
'  to-morrow  j  you  will  know  the  world 

<  better  hereafter,  when  you  come  to  my 

*  age.  Women  never  gi'  their  coni'ent, 

*  man,  if  they  can  help  it ;  'tis  not  the 

<  fafhion.  If  I  had  ttaid  for  her  mother's 

*  confent,  I  might  have  been  abatchelor 

<  to  this  day.    Td  her,  to  her,  to  her! 
.*  that's  it,  you  jolly  dog!     I  tell  thee 

*  flia'tha'  her  to-morrow  morning.' 
Blifil    fuffereu1    himielf   to  be  over- 
powered  by  the  forcible  rhetorick    of 
the  fquire;    and   it  being    agreed   that 
Weftern  fhould  clofe   with  AU  worthy- 
that  very  afternoon,  the  lover  departed 
home,  having  firft  earneltly  begged  that 
no  violence  might  be  offered  to  the  lady 
by  this  hafte,  ir>the  fame  manner  as  a 
popifh  ir.guifitor  begs  the  lay  power  to 
do    no  violence  to   the    heretick    deli- 
vered over  to  it,  and  againft  whom  the 
church  hath  paffed  fentence. 

And  to  fay  the  truth,  Blifil  had 
psffed  fentence  againft  Sophia;  for  how- 
ever pleafed  he  had  declared  himfelf  to 
Weftern  with  his  reception,  be  was  by 
no  means  fafisfted,  unlefs  it  was  that 
he  was  fatisfied  of  the  hatred  and  fcorn 
of  his  miftrefs  ;  and  this  had  produced 
no  lefs  reciprocal  hatred  and  fcorn  in 
him.  It  may,  perhaps,  beafktd,  why 
then  did  he  not  put  an  immediate  end 
to  all  farther  court  (hip?  I  anfwer,  for 
that  very  reafon,  as  well  as  for  feveral 
others  equally  good,  which  we  (hail 
now  proceed  to  open  to  the  reader. 


Though  Mr.  Blifil  was  not  of  the 
complexion  of  Jones,  nor  ready  to  eat 
every  woman  he  law  ;  yet  he  was  far 
from   being  deftitute  of  that   appetite 
which   is  laid  to  be  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  animals.     With  this,  he 
had   likewife  that  diftinguifhing  tafte, 
which    ferves   to  direct    men   in    their 
choice  of  the  object,  or  food,  of  their 
fcveral   appetites;  and  this  taught  him 
to  conficier  Sophia  as  a  moft  delicious 
morfel,  indeed  to  regard  her  with  the 
fame  dffires  which  an  ortolan   infpires 
into  the  foul  of  an   epicwre.     Now  th« 
agonies  which  affected  the  mind  of  So- 
phia, rather  augmented  than  impaired, 
her  beauty;  for  her  tears  added  bright- 
nefs   to  her  eyes,  and  her  bread  rofe 
higher  with  her  fighs.     Indeed,  noons 
hath  feen  beauty  in  it's  highert  luftre, 
who  hath  never  feen  it  in  diitrefs.    Blifil 
therefore  looked  on  this  human  ortolan 
with  greater  delire,  than  when  he  view- 
ed her  laft;  nor  was  his  defire  at  alt- 
Icrtened  by  the  averfion  which  he  dif- 
covered    in    her   to  himfelf.      On   the 
contrary,  this  lerved  rather  to  heighten 
the  pleafure  he  pi'opofed  in  rifling  her 
charms,  a»  it   added    triumph  to  luft; 
nay,   he  had  feme  farther  views,  from 
obtaining  the  abfolute  pofiefi^on  of  her 
perlbn,  which  we  deteit  too  much  even 
to  mention ;  and  revenge  itfelf  was  not 
without   it's  fiiaie  in  the  gratificativona 
which  he  promifed  himfelf.     The  ri- 
valling poor  Jones,  and  iupplanting  hira 
in  her  arTeclion,  added  another  fpur  to 
his  purfuit,  and  promifed  another  addi- 
tional rapture  to  his  enjoyment. 

Befides  all  thsfe  views,  which  to 
feme  I'crupulous  perfons  may  feera  to 
favour  too  much  of  malevolence,  he 
had  one  prol'peft,  wlvich  few  readers 
will  regard  with  any  great  abhorrence. 
And  this  was,  the  eftate  of  Mr.  Weft- 
ern j.  which  was  all  to  be  fettled  on  his 
daughter  and  her  iffae}  for  fo  extra- 
vagant was  the  affection  of  that  fond 
parent,  that  provided  his  child  would 
but  confent  to  be  miferable  with  the 
hufband  he  chofe,  he  cared  not  at  what 
price  he  purchafed  him. 

For  thefe  reaibns  Mr.  Blifil  was  fo 
defirousof  the  match,  that  he  intended 
to  deceive  Sophia,  by  pretending  love 
to  her;  and  to  deceive  her  father  and 
his  evvn  uncle,  by  pretending  he  was 
beloved  by  her.  In  doing  this,  he  a- 
vailed  himfelf  of  the  piety  of  Thwack- 
MHI,  who  held,  that  if  the  end  propofed 

was 
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was  religious,  (is  finely  matrimony 
is)  it  mattered  not  how  wicked  were 
the  means.  As,  to  oilier  occ  tfiojis  he 
ufed  to  apply  thr  phflofbphy  of  Square, 
which  taught)  that  the  end  was  im- 
material, ib  that  the  me<«ns  were  fair 
and  confident  with  moral  rectitude. 
To  fay  truth,  thcie  were  few  occur- 
rences in  life  on  which  he  could  not 
draw  advantage  from  the  precepts  of 
one  or  other  of  thole  great  matters. 

Little  deceit  was  indeed  neceffary  to 
be   praftifed    on    Mr.    Weftern;    who 
thought  the  inclinations  of  his  daugh- 
ter of  as   little  confequence,  as   Blifil 
liimfelf  conceived    th'jm  to  he;  but  as 
the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Allworthy  were 
of  a   very  different  kind,  fo  it  was  ah- 
folutely   neccflary   to   impofe  on    him. 
Jn    this,    however,  Blifil  was   fo  well 
affilted    by   Weftern,  that  he  fticceed- 
ed    without   difficulty:     for,     as    Mr. 
Allworthy  had  been  allured  by  her  la- 
ther, that  Sophia  had  a  proper  affec- 
tion for  Bufil,  and  that  all  which  he 
had   lulpefted    concerning  Jones    was 
entirely  falfe,  Blifil  had  nothing  more 
to  do,  than  to  confirm  thefe  afftrtionsj 
which  he  did  with   fuch  equivocations, 
that  he  preserved  a  falvo  for  his  con- 
fciencej    and    had   the   Utisfa&iori   of 
conveying  a  lye  to  his  uncle,  without 
the  guilt  of  telling  one.     When  he  was 
examined  touching  the  inclinations  of 
Sophia,    by   Allworthy,    who  faid    he 
would  on   no  account  be  acceflary  to 
forcing  a  young  lady  into  a  marriage 
contrary  to  her  own  will;  he  anfwfjr. 
ed,  that  the  real  fentiments  of  young 
ladies  were  very  difficult  to  be  under, 
flood j  that  her    behaviour  to  him  was 
full  as  forward  as  he  wiftied  it;  and 
that,  if  he  could  believe  her  father,  (he 
had   all    the   affeaion   for   him   which 
any  lover  could  defire.  '  As  for  Jones,' 
faid  he,  «  whom  I  am  loth  to  call  vil- 
lain,  though   his  behaviour  to  you, 
Sir,    fufficiently  juftifies  the  appel- 
lation,   his  own  vanity,  or  perhaps 
feme   wicked    views,    might    make 
him  boait  of  a  falfhoodj  for  if  there 
had  been  any  reality  in  Mifs  Weft- 
ern's  love  to  him,    the  greatnefs  of 
her   fortune  would  never  have  fuf- 
fered  him  to  defert  her,  as  you  are 
well  informed  he  hath.     Laftly,  Sir, 
I   promife  you  I  would  not  myfelf, 
for  any    confideration,    no    not  for 
the  whole  world,  confent  to   many 
this  young  lady,  if  I  was  not  ^er- 


Hie  had  all  the  pn.Tion  for  mt 
*  which  I  defire  Hie  fhould  have.' 

Tins  excellent  metpod  of  conveying 
a  fa  1  (hood  with  the  heart  c.i,.v,  with- 
out  making  the  tongue  guilty  of  an 
untruth,  hy  the  means  of  equivocation 
and  imposture,  hath  quieted  the  con. 
fcience  of  many  a  notable  deceiver;  and 
yet  when  we  confuler  that  it  is  Om- 
ni fcience  on  which  thefe  endeavour  to 
impofe,  it  may  poflibjy  fecm  capable 
only  of  affording  a  very  fnprrfiri:*! 
comfort;  and  that  this  artful  and  re- 
fined diftinclion,  between  communica- 
ting a  lye,  and  telling  one,  is  hardly 
worth  the  pains  it  cofts  them. 

AUworthv  was  pretty  well  fatisfied 
with  what  Mr.  Weffern  and  Mr.  Bli- 
fil told  him  j  and  the  treaty  was  now, 
at  the  end  of  two  days,  concluded. 
Nothing  then  remained  previous  to  the 
office  of  the  prieft,  but  the  office  of  the 
lawyers,  whivch  threatened  to  take  up 
fo  much  time,  that  Weltern  offered  to 
bind  himfelf  by  all  manner  of  cove- 
nants, rather  than  defer  the  InppincTg 
of  the  young  couple.  Indeed  he  was 
fo  very  earned  and  prefTmg,  that  an  in- 
different  perfon  might  have  concluded 
he  was  more  a  principal  in  this  match 
than  he  really  was:  but  this  eagernefs 
was  natural  to  him  on  all  occalions;  ami 
he  com!  lifted  every  ft  he  me  he  undertook 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  the  fuccefs  of 
that  alone  was  fufficient  to  conftitute 
the  whole  happinefs  of  his  life. 

The  joint  importunities  of  both  father 
and  foil- in -law  would  probably  have 
prevailed  on  Mr.  All  worthy,  who 
brooked  but  ill  any  delay  of  giving 
happinels  to  others,  had  not  Sophia 
her/elf  prevented  it,  and  taken  njea- 
fure*  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  whole 
treaty,  and  to  rob  both  church  and 
law  of  thofe  taxes  which  thefe  wife  bo- 
dies have  thought  proper  to  receive 
from  the  propagation  of  the  human 
fpecieiin  a  lawful  manner.  Of  which 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.      VII. 

A  STRANGE  RESOLUTION  OF  SO- 
PHIA, AND  A  MORE  STRANGE 
STRATAGEM  OF  MRS.  HONOUR. 

THOUGH     Mrs.     Honour    was 
principally  attached  to  her  own 
inua.lt,  /he  was  not  without  ibme  lit- 
tle 
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tie  attachment  to  Sophia.  To  fay  truth, 
it  was  very  difficult  tor  any  one  to 
know  that  younf*  lady  without  loving 
her.  She  no  fcaner,  therefore,  heard 
a  piece  of  news  which  (he  imagined 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  her  mi- 
ftrefs,  than,  quite  forgetting  the  an- 
ger which  flic1  had  conceived  two  days 
before,  at  her  unpleafant  dij'mfTion 
from  Sophia's  preience,  file  run  haltily 
to  inform  her  of  this  news. 

The  beginning  of  her  difcourfe  was 
as  abrupt  as  her  entrance  into  the  room. 
'  O  dear  Ma'am,'  ftys  /he,  '  what 
f  doth  your  'Ja'fhip  think!  To  be  fure 
«  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits, 
'  and  yet  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell 

*  your     la'fhip,     though    perhaps     it 
'  may  make  you   angry  ;  for  we   ftr- 
'  vants  don't  always  know  what  will 
'  make  our  ladies  angry  ;  for,    to  be 
f  fure,  every  thing  is  always    laid    to 
'  the  charge  of  a  fervant.     When  our 
«  ladies  are  out  of  humour,  to  be  fure, 
«  we  muft  be  fcolded;    and  to  be  fure, 
f  I  fhould  not  wonder  if  your   la'lhip 
'  mould   be  out  of  humour;    nay,  it 
'  muft  furprize  you  certainly,  ay,  and 
'  (hock'  you    too  !' — *  Good  Honour, 
'  let  me  know  it  without  any  longer 
'  preface,'  fays  Sophia:  '  there  are  few 
'  things,  I    promife  you,  which    will 
'  furprize,  and  fewer  which  will  (hock 
f  me.' — f  Dear  Ma'am,'  anfwered  Ho- 
nour, *  to  be  fure,  I  overheard  my  matter 

*  talking  to  Paifon  Supple  about  get- 

*  ing  a   licence   this    very   afternoon; 
'  and  to  be  fure  I  heard  him  fay  your 
'  la'lhip  mould  be  married   to-morrow 
4  morning.'      Sophia    turned    pale  at 
thefe   words,    and  x  repeated     eagerly, 

*  To-morrow  morning!' — e  Ye?,   Ma* 

*  dam,'  replied  the  trufty  waiting- wo- 
man,   '  I  will  take  my  oath    I  heard 
'  my  matter  fay  fo.' — *  Honour,'  fays 
Sophia,    '  you  have  both  furprized  and 
'  (hocked   me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I 
«  have  fcarce  any  breath  or  fpirits  left. 

*  What  is  to  be  done  in  my  dreadful 
'  fituation?'— *  I   wifii  I  was    able  to 
'  advifeyour  la'fhip,'  fays  (he.     •  Do 
'  advife    me,'     ciies  Sophiaj    '  pi'ay, 

*  dear   Honour,    advife   me!      Think 

*  what  you  would  attempt   if  it  was 

*  your  own  cafe.' — '  Indeed,  Ma'am,' 
cries    Honour,^'  I   wifh    your  la'fhip 
'  and  I  could  change  fituations;  that 

*  is,    I  mean    without    hurting    your 
'  la'fliip;   for  to  be  fuie  I  don't  wifli 

*  you  lo  bad  as  to  be  a  fervant  j  but 
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becaufe,  that  if  fo  be  it  was  my  cafe, 
I  fhould  find  no  manner  of  difficulty 
in  it;  for,  in  my  poor  opinion,  young 
Scjuire  Blifil  is  a  charming,  fweet, 
handfome  man.' — '  Don't  mention 
fuch  fluff,'  cries  Sophia.  «  Such 
ftufF,'  repeated  Honour,  *  why  there- 
Well,  to  be  fure,  what's  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poifon;  and 
the  fame  is  altogether  as  ti  ne  of  wo- 
men.'— (  Honour,'  fays  Sophia,  'ra- 
ther than  fubmit  to  be  the  wife  of 
that  contemptible  wretch,  I  would 
plunge  a  dagger  into  my  heart.'—. 

0  lud,  Ma'am,'  anfwered  the  other,. 

1  am   fure  you    frighten  me  out  of 
my  wits  now.     Let  me  befeech  your 
la'mip     not    to    furrer  fuch  wicked 
thoughts  to   come    into  your   head. 
O    lud,    to  be  fure  I   tremble  every 
inch  of  me.     Dvjar  Ma'am,  confider, 
that  to    be  denied    chriftian    burial, 
and    to   have  your  corpfe  buried  in 
the    highway,    and    a    ttake    drove 
through  you,   as   Farmer  Halfpenny 
was  lerved  at  Ox-Crofs;    and,  to   be 
fure,    his    gholt    hath  walked    there 
ever   fince,   for    feveral  people  have 
feen  him.     To  be  fure  it  can  be  no- 
thing but  the  devil  which  can  put  fuch 
wicked    thoughts    into   the  head    of 
any    body;      for  certainly  it  is  lefs 
wicked  to  hurt  all   the   world    than 
one's  own   dear  fe!f,  and   fo  I  have 
heard  laid  by  more  parfons  than  one. 
If  your  la'fliip  hath  fuch   a  violent 
averfion,   and  hates  the  young  gen- 
man    fo    very  bad,    that    you    can't 
bear  to  think  of  going  into  bed  to 
him;    for  to   be  Jure   there  may  be 
fuch    antipathies  in  nature,  and  one 
had   lieverer  touch   a    toad   than  the 
flem  of  feme  people.* 

Sophia  had  been  too  much  wrapped 
in  contemplation,  to  pay  any  great  at- 
tention to   the  foregoing  excellent  dif- 
courfe of  her  maid;    interrupting  her, 
therefore,   without  making  any  anfwcr 
to  it,   (lie  faid,    «  Honour,    I   am  come 
to  a  rtlblution.     I  am  determined  to 
leave  my    father's    houfe   this    very 
night;   and   if  you    have  the  friend- 
fhip  for   me  which    you   have  often 
profeflcd,  you  will    keep  me  compa- 
ny."— *  That  I  will,  Ma'am,   to  the 
world's     end,'     anfwered     Honour; 
but   I  beg  your  la'ihip    to  confider 
the    confequence,    before  you  under- 
take  any  ralh    action.      Where  can 
your  la'/hip  poilibly  go?' — «  There 
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is,'  replied  Sophia,  '  a  lady  of  qtia- 
Jity  in  London,  a  relation  of  mine, 
who  fpent  feveral  months  with  my 
aunt  in  the  country;  during  all 
which  time  fhe  treated  me  with  great 
kindneis,  and  exp»>fled  fo  much 
pleafure  in  my  company,  that  (lie 
earneftly  defired  my  aunt  to  luffer 
me  to  go  with  her  to  London.  As 
(he  is  a  woman  of  very  great  note,  I 
ihall  eafily  find  htr  out,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  of  being  very  well  and 
kindly  received  by  her.' — *  I  would 
not  have  your  la'fliip  too  confident 
of  that,'  cries  Honour  j  *  for  the 
firft  lady  I  lived  with  ufed  to  invite 
people  very  earneltiy  to  her  houfej 
but  if  file  heard  afterwards  they  were 
coining,  (lie  ufed  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  Befides,  though  this  lady 
would  be  very  glad  to  lee  your 
la'fhip,  as  to  be  fore  any  body  would 
be  glad  to  fee  your  la'fhip;  yet 
when  fhe  hears  ycur  la'fhip  is  run 
away  from  my  matter — '  *  You  are 
mittaken,  Honour,'  fays  Sophia  j 
Ihe  looks  upon  the  authority  of  a 
father  in  a  much  lower  light  than  I 
do:  for  fhe  prefTed  me  violently  to 
go  to  London  with  herj  and  when  I 
refufed  to  go  without  my  father's 
confent,  fhe  laughed  me  to  fcorn, 
called  me  filly  country  girl,  and 
faid  I  ihould  make  a  pure  loving 
wife,  fince  I  could  be  fo  dutiful  a 
daughter.  So  I  have  no  doubt  but 
fhe  will  both  receive  me,  and  pro- 
te6\  me  too,  till  my  father,  finding 
me  out  of  his  power,  can  be  brought 
to  fome  realon." 

<  Well  bur,  Ma'am,'  ar.fwered  Ho- 
nour, *  how  doth  your  la'flup  think 
of  making  your  efcape?  Where  will 
you  get  any  horfes  or  conveyance  ? 
For  as  for  your  own  horfe,  as  all 
the  fervants  know  a  little  how  mat- 
ters ftand  between  my  matter  and 
your  la'fliip,  Robin  will  be  hanged 
before  he  wjll  luffer  it  to  go  out  of 
the  ftahle  without  my  mailer's  ex- 
prefs  orders.1 — '  I  intend  to  efcape,' 
aid  Sophia,  *  by  walking  out  of  the 
doors  when  they  are  open.  I  thank 
Heaven  my  le^s  are  very  well  able  to 
carry  me.  They  have  fupported  me 
many  a  long  evening,  after  a  fiddle, 
with  no  very  agreeable  partner-  and" 
iiirely  they  will  aflilt  me  in  running 
from  fo  defottuble  a  partner  for  life.' 
*—*  O  Heavens,  Ma'uin,  doth  your 


'  la'fhip  know  what  you  are  fV 
cries  Honour:  •  would  you  tin 
'  walking  about  the  country  by  \ 

*  and    alone?' — '  Not  alone,'  anfwer- 
ed    the  ladyj   *   you    have  prom i led   to 

*  bear    me    company.' — '  Yes,  to  be 
«   fine,'  cries  Honour,   «    I  will  i 

'  your  la'fliip  through  the  world}  but 
'  your  la'fliip  hud  alinolt  as  good  be 
'  alone;  for  J  fhall  not  be  able  to  d.:- 
'  li'iul  you,  it  lubbers  or  other  vil- 
'  lains  fliould  meet  with  you.  N.iy, 
'  I  fliould  be  in  as  horrible  a  fright 
'  as  your  la'fliip,  for  to  be  certain, 
'  they  would  ravifh  us  both.  Befuies, 
'  Ma'm,  coniider  how  cold  the  : 
'  are  now  !  we  fliould  be  frozen  to 

*  death.' — '  A  good   brifk   pace,'   an- 
fwered  Sophia,  •  will   preferve  us  from 
'  the  cold  j  and  if  you  cannot  dele  ml 

*  me   from  a  villain,   Honour,  I   will 
1  defend   you  ;    for  I  will    take  a  piltoi 
'  with    me.     There   are   two    always 

*  charged  in  the  hall.' — '  Dear  Ma'am, 
'  you    frighten  ire    more   and    more,* 
cries  Honour}  *  lure  your  la'fliip  would 
'  not  venture  to  fire  it  off!  I  had  ra- 

*  ther    run    any    chance,    than     your 

*  la'fhip  fliould  do  that.' — «  Why  fo  ?' 
fays    Sophia,     fmiling;     *  would    not 
'  you,  Honour,    fire    a    piftol    at   any 
'  one  who  fliould   attack  your  virtue?* 
— <  To  be  fure,    Ma'am  5'    cries    Ho- 
nour,  '  one's  virtue  is    a   dear    thing, 
'  efpecially   to  us  poor  fervants,    for 
'  it  is  our   livelihood,  as  a  body  may 
'  fayj  yet  I   mortally    hate  fire-arms } 
'  for   fo    many  accidents    happen    by 
«  them.'—*  Well,  well,'  fays  Sophia, 

*  I  believe  I  may  infure  your  virtue  at 

*  a  very  cheap  rate,  without  carrying 

*  any  arms  with    us}  for  I   intend  to 

*  take  hoifes  at  the  very  firft  town  we 

*  come  to,  and  we  fhall    hardly  be  at- 

*  tacked   in  our  way  thither.     Look'e, 
4  Honour,  I   am  refolved  to  go,-  and 
'  if  you  will  attend  me,  I  promife  you 
«  I  will  reward  you  to  the  very  utmoft 
'  of  my  power.' 

Tins  laft  argument  had  a  ftronger 
effecl  on  Honour  than  all  the  preceding. 
And  fiuce  fhe  law  her  miltrels  fo  de- 
termined, fhe  deli  lied  from  any  farther 
difluaiions.  They  then  entered  into 
a  debate  on  ways  and  means  of  exe- 
cuting th<ii  project.  Here  a  veryltub- 
born  difficulty  occured,  and  this  was 
the  removal  of  their  efft-cls,  which  was 
much  more  eafily  got  over  by  the  mif- 
uefs  than  by  the  maid  :  for  when  a 

lady 
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lady  hath  once  taken  a  refolution  to 
run  to  a  lover,  or  to  run  from  him, 
all  obftacles  are  confidered  as  trifles. 
But  Honour  was  infpiied  by  no  fuch 
motive  ;  fhe  had  no  raptures  to  expect, 
nor  any  terrors  to  fhun  ;  and  befides 
the  real  value  of  her  ciothrs,  in  which 
confided  a  great  part  of  her  fomme, 
(he  had  a  capricious  fondnefs  for  feve- 
ral  gowns,  and  other  things  3  either 
becaufe  they  became  her,  or  becaufe 
they  were  given  her  by  fuch  a  parti- 
cular perfon  ;  becaufe  fhe  had  bought 
them  lately,  or  becaufe  me  had  had  them 
Jong;  or  for  fome  other  reafons  equally 
good;  fo  that  die  could  not  endure  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  thepctor  things  be- 
hind  her,  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  Weft- 
em,  who,  me  doubted  not,  would  make 
them  fuffer  martyrdom  in  his  rage. 

The  ingenious  Mrs.  Honour  having 
applied  all  her  oratory  to  difluade  her 
miftrefs   from   her  purpofe,  when   (he 
•found  her  pofitively  determined,  at  lad 
ftarted  the  following  expedient  to  re- 
move her  clothes,   viz.   to  get   herfelf 
turned  out  of  doors  that  very  evening. 
Sophia  highly  approved   this   method, 
but  doubted   how  it  might  be  brought 
about.  '  Oh  !  Ma'am,'  cries  Honour, 
your  la'fhip  may  truft  that  to  me  ; 
we  fervants.  very  well  know  how  to 
obtain    this    favour  of  our   mafters 
and  mifctrefies;  though  fometimes,  in- 
deed, where  they  owe  us  more  wages 
than  they  can  readily  pay,  they  will 
put  up  with  all  our  affronts,  and  will 
hardly    take    any   warning    we    can 
give  them:   but  the  fquire  is  none  of 
thofe  ;  and  fince  your  la'fhip  is  re- 
folved  upon  fettin^  out  to-night,  I 
warrant  I  get  difcharged    this   after- 
noon.'   It  was  then  refolved  that  fhe 
fhould  pack  up  fome  linen,  and  a  night- 
gown for  Sophia,  with  her  own  things; 
and  as'  for   all   her  other  clothes,  the 
young  lady  abandoned  them   with  no 
more  remorfe  than  the  failor  feels  when 
he  throws  over  the  goods  of  others  in 
eider  to  fave  his  own  life. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

CONTAINING  SCENES  OF  ALTER- 
CATION, OF  NO  VERY  UNCOM- 
MON KIND. 


MRS.  Honour  had  fcarce  fooner 
parted    from    her  young    lady, 
than  fomething  (for  I  would  not,  like 


the  old  woman  in  Quivedo,  injure  the 
devil  by  any  falfe  accufation,  and   pof- 
fibly  he  might   have   no   hand   in  it) 
but  fomething,  I  fay,  fuggefted  itfelf 
to  her,  that  by  facrificing  Sophia  and 
all    her   fecrets   to   Mr.  Weftern,    me 
might    probably    make    her    fortune. 
Many  confiderations  urged   this  difco- 
very.  The  fair  profpecl  of  a  handfome 
reward   for  fo  great  and   acceptable   a 
fervice  to  the  fquire,  tempted  her  ava- 
rice; and  again,  the  danger  of  the  en- 
terprize  (lie    had   undertaken;  the  un- 
certainty of    it'sfuccefs;  night,  cold, 
robbers,  ravifhers,  all  alarmed  her  fears. 
So  forcibly  did   all    thefe  operate  upon 
her,  that  (he  was  a!moft  determined  to 
go  directly  to  the   fquire,  and    to  lay 
open  the  whole  affair.    She  was,  how- 
ever, too  upright  a  judge,  to  decree  on 
one  iide,  before  (he  had  heard  the  other. 
And  here,  firfr,  a  journey  to  London 
appeared   very  itrongly  in    fupport   of 
Sophia.     She  eagerly  longed  to   fee  a 
place  in  which  fhe  fancied  charms  fhort 
only  of  thofe  which  a  raptured   faint 
imagines  in  heaven.    In  the  next  place, 
as  fhe  knew  Sophia  to  have  much  more 
generofity  than  her  mafter,  fo  her  fide- 
lity promifed  her  a,greater  reward  than 
fhe  could  gain  by  treachery.     She  then 
crofs-examined   all   the  articles  which 
had  raifed  her  fears  on  the  other  fidej 
and  found,  on  fairly  fifting  the  matter, 
that    there  was    very  little   in    them. 
And  now  both  fcales  being  reduced   to 
a  pretty  even  balance,  her  love  to  her 
mittrefs  being  thrown  into  the  fca!e  of 
her    integrity,  made  that    rather   pre- 
ponderate, when  a  circumftance   ftruclc 
upon    her   imagination,    which   might 
have  had  a  dangerous  efFeft,  had   it's 
whole  weight  been   fairly  put  into  the 
other  fcale.     This  was   the  length  of 
time  which  muft  intervene  before  Ss- 
phia  would  be  able  to  fulfil  her  pro- 
mifes;  for  though  fhe  was  entitled  to 
her  mother1  s  fortune,  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  and   to  the  fum   of  3000!. 
left  her  by  her  uncle,  when   fhe  came 
of  age  j    yet    thefe  were  diftant   days, 
and  many  accidents  might  prevent  the 
intended  generofity  of  the  young  lady; 
whereas  the  rewards  fhe  might  expect 
from    Mr.  Weftern    were    immediate. 
But  while  fhe  was  purfuing  this  thought, 
the   good    genius   of    Sophia,  or  that 
which    preiided   over    the    integrity  of 
Mrs.  Honour,  or  perhaps  mere  chance, 
ism  an  accident  in  her  way,  which  at 
Y  once 
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cnce  prefemd  her  fidelity,  and  even 
facilitated  the  intended  bufmefs. 

Mrs.  Weftern's  maid  claimed  great 
fuperiority  over  Mrs.  Honour,  on  fe- 
veral  accounts.  Firft,  her  birth  was 
higher  :  for  her  great  grandmother,  by 
the  mother's  fide,  was  a  coufin,  not 
far  removed,  to  an  Iiifli  peer.  Se- 
condly, her  wages  were  greater.  And 
laftly,  fhe  had  been  at  London,  and 
had  of  confequence  feen  more  of  the 
world.  She  had  always  behaved,  there- 
fere,  to  Mrs.  Honour  with  that  referve, 
and  had  always  exacted  of  her  thofe 
marks  of  diftmction  which  every  or- 
der of  females  preferves  and  requires 
in  converfation  with  thofe  of  an  infe- 
rior order.  Now  as  Honour  did  not 
at  all  times  agree  with  this  doctrine, 
but  would  frequently  break  in  upon 
the  refpecl  which  the  other  demanded, 
Mrs.  Weftern's  maid  was  not  at  all 
pleafed  with  her  company :  indeed, 
fiic  earneitly  longed  to  return  home  to 
the  houfe  of  her  miftrefs,  where  flie 
domineered  at  will  over  all  the  other 
fervants.  She  had  been  greatly,  there- 
fore, di fa ppoin ted  in  the  morning,  when 
Mrs.  Weftern  had  changed  her  mind 
on  the  very  point  of  departure,  and 
had  been  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
glouting  humour  ever  Cnce. 

In  this  humour,  which  was  none  of 
the  fweeteft,  file  came   into  the  room 
where  Honour  was  debating  with  her- 
felf,  in  the  manner  we  have  above  re- 
lated.    Honour  no  fooner  faw  her,  than 
flie  addrtfied  her  in  the   following  o- 
bliging  phrafe,  *  Soh !  Madam,  I  find 
we  are  to  have  the   pleafure  of  your 
company  longer,  which  I  was  afraid 
the  quarrel   between  my  matter  and 
your    lady    would    have   robbed    us 
of.' — «  I  don't  know,  Madam,'  an- 
wered    the    other,    *  who    you    mean, 
by  we,  and  us.     I  aflure  you   I   do 
not  look  on  any  of  the  fervants  in 
this  houfe  to  be  proper  company  for 
me.     I    am    company,  I    hope,    for 
their  betters,  every  day  in  the  week. 
I  do  not  fpeak  on  your  account,  Mrs. 
Honour,    for    you    are    a    civilized 
young  woman,  and  when  you   have 
feen   a  little  more  of   the   world,    1 
fhould  not  be  aihamed  to  walk  with 
you  in  St.  James's  Park.' — *  Hoity  ! 
toity  P   cries  Honour,  '  Madam  is  in 
her  airs,  I   pioreft.     Mrs.  Honour, 
foifooth  I  fuie,  Madam,   you  mi^ht 
call    me  by  my  firnamc;  for  tru 


*  my  lady  calls   me  Honour,  I  hare 

*  a  firname    as   well    as   other   folks. 
'  Afhamed  to  walk  with  me,  quotha  f 
5   Marry,  as  good  as  yourfclf,  I  hope.* 
— *  Since  you    make  fuel)  a  return  ro 

*  my  civility,'  faid  the  other,  '  I  mulk 
'  acquaint   yoo,   Mrs.    Honour,    that 
4  you  are  not  fo  good  as  me.     In  the 
«  country  one  is  indeed  obliged  to  take 
'  up  with   all  kind  of  trumpery,    but 
'  in  town  I  vifit  none  but  the  women 
'  of  women  of  quality.    Indeed,  Mrs. 
'  Honour,  there  is  fome  difference,  I 
'  hope,  between    you    and    me.' — '  I 

*  hope  fo  too,'  anfwered  Honour; '  there 

*  is  fome  difference  in  our  ages,  and— 
'  I  think,  in  our  perfons.'  Upon  Ipeak- 
ing  which    laft  \vords,  fhe  ftrutted  by 
Mr«.  Weftern's   maid   with   the   molt 
provoking  air    of  contempt  j    turning 
up  her  nofe,  toiling  her  head,  and  vio« 
lently  brufhing  the  hoop  of  her  com- 
petitor with  her  own.    The  other  lady 
put  on  one  of  her  moft  malicious  1'neers, 
and    faid,  '  Creature,    you   are   below 

my  anger;  and  it  is  beneath  me  to 
give  ill  words  to  fuel)  an  audacious 
faucy  trollop;  but,  hufTey,  I  muft  tell 
you,  your  breeding  fhews  the  mean- 
nels  of  your  birth  as  well  as  of  your 
education  ;  and  both  very  properly 
qualify  you  to  be  the  mesn  ferving- 
woman  of  a  country  girl.' — *  Don't 
abufe  my  lady,'  cries  Honour;  '  I 
won't  take  that  of  you  ;  flie's  as  much 
better  than  yours  as  (he  is  younger, 
and  ten  thoufand  times  more  hand- 
fomer.' 

Here  ill  luck,  or  rather  good  luck, 
fent  Mrs.  Weftern   to  fee  her  maid  in 
tears,  which  began  to  flow  plentifully 
at  her  approach  j  and  of  which  being 
afked    the   reafon   by   her  miftiefs,  fhe 
prefently  acquainted  her,  that  her  tears 
were  occafioned  by  the  rude  treatment 
of  that  creature  there-,   meaning    Ho- 
nour. '  And,  Madam,'  continued   (he, 
I  could  hare  defpiled  all  fhe  faid  to 
me,  but  fhe  hath  had    the  audacity 
to  affront  your  lad)  fhin,  and   to  call 
you  ugly— ———Yes,  Madam,  fhe 
called  you  ugly  old  cat,  to  my  face. 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  your  Jady- 
Ihip   called    ugly.' — '  Why  do   you 
repeat  her  impudence  fo  often  ?'  laid 
Mrs.  Weftern,     And  then  turning  to 
Jvlrs.    Honour,    (lie    aiked    her,    how 
flie  had  the  aiTurance  to  mention    her 
name    with    difrefpect.      *  Diliefpecl, 
...m  !'  anfwered  Honour; '  J 

*  mentioned 
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mentioned  your  name  at  all;  I  faid 
fomebcdy  was  not  as  hancUbme  as 
mymittrefsj  and  to  be  fureyou  know 
that  as  well  as  I.' — *  Huffy,'  replied 
he  lady/  '  I  will  make  fuch  a  fancy 
trollop  as  yourfelf  know  that  I  am 
not  a  proper  fubjeft  of  your  dif- 
courfe.  And  if  my  brother  doth 
not  difcharge  you  this  moment,  I 
will  never  fteep  in  his  houie  again. 


her  having  abufad  his  fitter,  than  he 
fwore  twenty  oaths  he  would  fend  her 
to  Bridewell. 

Mrs.  Weftern  was  a  very  good-na- 
tured woman,  and  ordinarily  of  a  for- 
giving temper.  She  had  lately  remit- 
ted the  trefpafs  of  a  ilage-coachman, 
who  had  overturned  her  polt-chaile  into 
a  ditchj  nay,  (he  had  even  broken  the 
law,  in  retufmg  to  profecute  a  high- 


I  will  find  him  out,  and    have  you     wayman  who  had  robbed  her,  not  only 
difchareed  this  moment.' *  Dif-     of  a  fum  of  money,    but  of  her  ear- 


difcharged 

charged1.'  cries  Honour}  'and  f'up- 
pofe  1  am,  there  are  more  places  in 
the  world  than  one.  Thank  Heaven, 
good  fervants  need  not  want  placesj 
and  if  you  turn  away  all  who  do  not 
think  you  handfome,  you  will  want 
fervants  very  foon$  let  me  tell  you 
«  that,' 

Mrs.  Weftern  fpoke,  or  rather  thun- 
dered in  anfwer;  but  as  (he  was  hardly 
articulate,  we  cannot  be  very  certain 
of  the  identical  words;  we  (hall,  there- 
fore, omit  inferting  a  fpeech,  which,  at 
bed,  would  not  greatly  redound  to  her 
honour.  She  then  departed  in  fearch 
of  her  brother,  with  a  countenance  ib 
full  of  fage,  that  (he  refembled  one  of 
the  furies  rather  than  a  human  creature. 
The  two  chambermaids  being  again 
left  alone,  began  a  fecond  bout  at  al- 
tercation, which  foon  produced  a  com- 
bat of  a  more  active  kind.  In  this  the 
victory  belonged  to  the  lady  of  inferior 
rank.;  but  not  without  fome  lofs  of 
blocd,  of  hair,  and  of  lawn  and  niuilin. 


CHAP.     IX. 

THE  WISE  DEMEANOUR  OF  MR. 
WESTERN  IN  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  A  MAGISTRATE.  A  HINT  TO 
JUSTICES  OF  PEACE,  CONCERN- 
ING  THE  NECESSARY  Q^JALIFI- 
CATJONS  OF  A  CLERK.  WITH 
EXTRAORDINARY  INSTANCES  OF 
PATERNAL  MADNESS  AND  FI- 
LIAL AFFECTION. 

LOGICIANS  fometimes  prove  too 
much  by  an  argument,  and  po« 
liticians  often  over- reach  themfelves  in 
a  fcheme.  Thus  had  it  like  to  have 
happened  to  Mrs.  Honour;  who,  in- 
ftead  of  recovering  the  reft  of  her 
clothes,  had  like  to  have  (topped  even 
thofe  (he  had  on  her  back  from  efcap- 


rings;  at  the  fame  time  d— ning  her, 
and  faying,  «  fuch  handfome  b— s  as 
1  you  don't  want  jewels  to  let  them  off, 

*  and  be  d— n'd  to  you,'     But  now, 
fo    uncertain   are  our  tempers,  and  fo 
much  do  we  at  different    times    differ 
from  ourfelves,  (he  vrould    hear  of  no 
mitigation;  nor  could  all    the  affefted 
penitence  of  Honour,  nor  all  the  en- 
treaties of  Sophia  for  her  own  fervant, 
prevail  with  her  to  dcfilt  from   earneftly 
defiring  her  brother  to  execute  juftice- 
fhip  (for  it  was,  indeed,  a  fyllable  more 
than  jultice)  on  her  wench. 

But  luckily  the  clerk  had  a  qualifi- 
cation, which  no  clerk  to  a  jultice  of 
peace  ought  ever  10  be  without,  name- 
ly, fome  understanding  in  the  law  of 
this  realm.  He,  therefore,  whifpered 
in  the  ear  of  the  jultice,  that  he  would 
exceed  his  authority  by  committing  ths 
girl  to  Bridewell,  as  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  break  the  peicej  '  For  I  am 

*  afraid,  Sir,'    fays    he,  *  you  cannot 
'  legally  commit  any  one  to  Bridewell 

*  only  for  ill-heeding.' 

In  matters  of  high  importance,  par- 
ticularly in  cafes  relating  to  the  game, 
the  jullice  was  not  always  attentive  to 
thefe  admonitions  of  his  clerk:  for, 
indeed,  in  executing  the  laws  under 
that  head,  many  juliices  of  peace  fup- 
pofe  they  have  a  laige  difcretionary 
power.  By  virtue  of  which,  under 
the  notion  of  fearching  for,  and  tak- 
ing away  engines  for  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  game,  they  often  commit  tre(pa(fes, 
and  Ibmetimes  felony,  at  their  pleafure. 

But  this  offence  was  not  of  quite  fo 
high  a  nature,  nor  fo  dangerous  to  the 
lociety.  Here,  therefore,  rhe  j*iftice 
behaved  with  fome  attention  10  MC  ad- 
vice of  his  clerk:  for,  in  fift,  he  had 
already  hau  two  informations  exnihit- 


ed  againtt  him  in  the  King's  Bench, 
and  had  no  curicfity  to  rry  a  third. 

The  (quire,  therefore,  putting  on  a 
for  the  fquire  no  fooner  heard  of    moft  wife  and  figmficaut  countenance. 

y» 
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after  a  preface  of  fevernl  hum's  and 
ha's,  told  his  fifter,  that  upon  more 
mature  deliberation,  he  was  of  opinion/ 
that  as  there  was  no  breaking  up  of 
the  pence}  fuch  as  the  law,  fays  lie, 
calls  breaking  open  a  dcor,  as  break- 
ing a  hedge,  or  breaking  a  head,  or 
any  fuch  fort  of  breaking;  the  matter 
did  not  amount  to  a  felonious  kind  of 
a  thing,  nor  trcfp.iffes  nor  damages} 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  juinim- 
ment  in  the  law  for  it. 

Mrs. Welter n  faid,  fhe  knew  the  law 
much  better;  that  fhe  had  known  ier- 
van(s  very  feverely  punifhed  for  af- 
fronting their  mafters:  and  then  named 
a  certain  juftice  of  the  peace  in  Lon- 
don, who,  (he  faid,  would  commit  a 
fervant  to  Bridewell  at  any  time,  when 
a  mailer  or  mittrefs  defired  it. 

<  Like  enough,'  cries  the  fquire,  '  it 

*  may  be  in  London;  but  the   law  is 

*  different  in  the  country.'     Here  fol- 
lowed a  very  learned  difpute    between 
the  brother  and  filter,  concerning  the 
Jaw,  which    we    would    infert,    if   we 
imagined  many  of  our  readers    could 
underrtand  it.     This  was,  however,  at 
length  referred  by  both  parties  to  the 
clerk,  who  decided  it  in  favour  of  the 
magiftrate;  and  Mrs.  Wcftern  was,  in 
the  end,  obliged  to  content  herfelf  with 
the  fatisfaftion  of  having  Honour  turn- 
ed away;  to  which  Sophia  herfelf  very 
readily  and  chearfully  confented. 

Thus  fortune,  after  having  diverted 
herfelf,  according  to  cuflom,  with  two 
or  three  frolicks,  at  lalt  difpofed  all 
matters  to  the  advantage  of  our  heroine; 
v/ho,  indeed,  fucceeded  admirably  well 
in  her  deceit,  confidcring  it  was  the  fjrft 
fhe  had  ever  praaifed.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  I  have  often  concluded,  that  the 
honeft  part  of  mankind  would  be  much 
too  hard  for  the  knavifh,  if  they  would 
bring  themfelves  to  incur  the  guilt,  or 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  take 
the  trouble. 

Honour  acled  her  part  to  the  utmoft 
perfection.  She  no  fooner  faw  herfelf 
fecure  from  all  clanger  of  Bridewell,  a 
\vord  which  had  raifed  molt  horrible 
ideas  in  her  mind,  than  flie  iv fumed 
thofe  airs  which  her  terrors  before  had 
a  little  abated  }  an,i  laid  down  her 
place,  with  as  much  iffcd  Mon  of  con- 
tent, and  indeed  of  cpii'.t.mpt,  as  was 
ever  praaifed  at  the  rtfignation  of 
lacts  of  much  greater  importance.  If 


the  reader  pieafes,  therefore,  we  chufc 
rather  to  fay  (he  refigned;  which  hath, 
indeed,  been  always  held  a  fynonimous 
exprdfion  with  being  turned  out,  or 
tinned  away. 

Mr.  Weltern  ordered  her  to  be  very 
expeditious  in  packing}  for  his  filler 
declared  fhe  would  nut  fleep  another 
night  under  the  fame  roof  with  fo  im- 
pudent a  Hut.  To  work  therefore  flic 
went,  and  that  fo  earneflly,  that  every 
thing  was  ready  early  in  the  ev- 
when  having  received  her  wages,  away 
packed  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  great 
fatisfaaion  of  every  one,  but  of  none 
more  than  of  Sophia;  who,  having  ap- 
pointed her  maid  to  meet  her  at  a  cer- 
tain place  not  far  from  the  houfe,  ex- 
aaiy  at  the  dreadful  and  ghoftly  hour 
of  twelve,  began  to  prepare  for  her  own 
departure. 

But  fir  ft  fhe  was  obliged  to  give  two 
painful  audiences,  the  one  to  her  aunt, 
and  the  other  to  her  father.  In  thefe 
Mrs.  Weiiern  herfelf  began  to  talk  to 
her  in  a  more  peremptory  rtile  than  be- 
fore; but  her  father  treated  her  in  fo 
violent  and  outrageous  a  manner,  that 
he  frightened  her  into  an  aftefted  com- 
pliance with  his  will,  which  fo  highly 
pleafed  the  good  fquire,  that  he  changed 
his  frowns  into  fmiles,  and  his  me- 
naces into  prom iies  ;  he  vowed  his 
whole  foul  was  wrapped  in  her's,  that 
her  confent  (for  fo  he  conftrued  the 
words,  *  You  know,  Sir,  I  muft  not, 
f  nor  can  refufe  to  obey  any  abfolute 
'  command  of  yours,')  had  made  him 
the  happieft  of  mankind.  He  then  gave 
her  a  large  bank-bill  to  difpofe  of  in 
any  trinkets  fhe  pleafed,  and  kifled 
and  embraced  her  in  the  fondelt  man- 
ner, while  tears  of  joy  trickled  from 
thofn  eyes.,  which  a  few  moments  be- 
fore had  darted  fire  and  rage  againft 
the  dear  objea  of  all  his  affeaion. 

Initances  of  this  behaviour  in  parents 
are  fo  common,  that  the  reader,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  very  little  aftonifhed  at  the 
whole  conduft  of  Mr.  Weltern.  If 
he  /hould,  I  own  I  am  not  able  to  ac- 
count for  it;  fmce  that  he  loved  his 
d.iughier  molt  tenderly,  is,  I  think, 
beyond  difpute.  So  indeed  have  many 
others,  who  have  rendered  their  chil- 
dren moft  cbmpleatly  miflrable  by  the 
fame  conduct;  which,  though  it  is  al- 
ni oft  umver/al  in  parents,  hath  always 
appeared  to  rne  to  be  the  in  aft  unac- 
countabj* 
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Countable  of  all  the  abfurdities  which 
ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  that 
firange,  prodigious  creature^  man. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Weftern's 
behaviour  had  fo  ftrong:  an  effecl  on 
the  tender  heart  of  Sophia,  that  it  fug- 
gefted  a  thought  to  her,  which  not  all 
the  fophittry^of  her  politick  aunt,  nor 
all  the  menaces  of  her  father,  had  ever 
once  brought  into  her  head.  She  re- 
verenced her  father  Ib  pioufly,  and 
loved  him  fo  paffionately,  that  Ihe  had 
fcarce  ever  felt  more  pleafing  fen  fa  - 
tions,  than  what  arofe  from  the  (hare 
(lie  frequently  had  of  contributing  to 
his  amufement,  and  fometimes,  per- 
haps,  to  higher  gratifications;  for  he 
never  could  'contain  the  delight  of 
hearing  her  commended,  which  he  had 
the  fatisfaftion  of  hearing  almoft  every 
clay  of  her  life.  The  idea,  therefore, 
t)f  the  immenfe  happinefs  file  mould 
convey' to  her  father  by  her  confent  to 
this  match,  made  a  (trong  impreffion 
ton  her  mind.  Again,  the  extreme  piety 
of  fuch  an  aft  of  obedience  worked 
very  forcibly,  as  me  had  a  very  deep 
fenfe  of  religion.  Laftly,  when  (he  re- 
flefted  how  much  fne  herfelf  was  to 
fuffer,  being  indeed  to  become  little 
lefs  than  a  facrifice,  or  a  martyr,  to 
filial  love  and  duty,  (lie  felt  an  agiee- 
able  ticking,  in  a  certain  little  paf- 
fion,  which,  though  it  bears  no  imme- 
diate affinity  either  to  religion  or  vir- 
tue, is  often  fo  kind  as  to  lend  great 
affiftance  in  executing  the  purpofes  of 
both. 

Sophia  was  charmed  with  the  con- 
templation of  fo  heroick  an  action, 
and  began  to  compliment  herfelf  with 
much  premature  flattery*  when  Cupid, 
who  lay  hid  in  her  muff,  fuddenly 
crept  out,  and,  like  Punchinello  in  a 
puppet-mew,  kicked  all  out  before  him. 
In  truth  (for  we  fcorn  to  deceive  our 
reader,  or  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
our  heroine,  by  afcribing  her  actions 
to  lupernatural  impulfe)  the  thoughts 
of  her  beloved  Jones,  and  fome  hopes 
(however  diftant)  in  which  he  was 
very  particularly  concerned,  immedi- 
ately deftroyed  all,  which  filial  love, 
piety,  and  pride,  had,  with  their  joint 
endeavours,  been  labouring  to  bring 
pbout. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther 
with  Sophia,  we  mutt  now  look  back 
|p  Mr.  Jones, 


CHAP.     X. 

CONTAINING  SEVERAL  MATTERS, 
NATURAL  ENOUGH,  PERHAFS, 
BUT  LOW. 

THE  reader  will  be  plcafed  to  re- 
member, that  we  left  Mr.  Jones, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  on  his 
road  to  Briftol,  being  determined  to 
feek  his  fortune  at  fea,  or  rather  in- 
deed to  fly  away  from  his  fortune  on 
fhore. 

It  happened  (a  thing  not  very  un- 
ufual)  that  the  guide  who  undertook 
to  conduct  him  on  his  way,  was  un- 
luckily unacquainted  with  the  road; 
fo  that  having  miffed  his  right  track, 
and  being  afliamed  to  afic  information, 
;he  rambled  about  backwards  and  for- 
wards till  night  came  on,  and  it  began, 
to  grow  dark.  Jones  fufpe&ing  what 
had  happened,  acquainted  the  guide 
with  his  apprehenfions;  but  he  infifted 
on  it,  that  they  were  in  the  right  road, 
and  added,  it  would  be  very  ft  range  if 
he  fliould  not  know  the  road  to  Briftol; 
though,  in  reality,  it  would  have  been 
much  ftranger  if  he  had  known  if, 
having  never  pafled  through  it  in  his 
life  before. 

Jones  had  not  fuch  implicit  faith  in 
bis  guide,  but  that  on  their  arrival  at 
a  village,  he  enquired  of  the  firft  fellow 
lie  faw,  whether  they  were  in  the  road 
to  Briftol.  '  Whence  did  you  come  ?* 
cries  the  fellow,  '  No  matter,'  fays 
Jones,  a  little  haftily,  *  I  want  to  know 
«  if  this  be  the  road  to  Briftol.'—-. 
«  The  road  to  Briftol !'  cries  the  fel- 
low, fcratching  his  head,  '  why  Muf- 
'  ter,  I  believe,  you  will  hardly  get  to 

*  Briftol   this  way  to-night.' — *  Pr'y- 
'  thee,  friend,  then,'   anfwered  Jones, 
'  do  tell   us  which  is    the  way.' 

*  Why,  meafter,'  cries  the  fellow,  <you 

*  muft  be  come  out  of  your  road  the 
<  Lord  knows  whither:  for  thick  way 
«  goeth  to  Glocefter-'— <  Well,  and 

*  which   way    goes    to    Briftol  ?'    fai4 
Jones.     '  Why,   you   be   going   away 
'  from   Brifto!,'  anfwered   the  fellow, 
— c  Then/   laid  Jones,    l  we  muft   go 
«  back  again.' — '  Ay,  you  muft,'  faid 
the  fellow.     *  Well,  and  when  we  coma 

*  back  to  the    top  of  the  hill,  whUh 
«  way   rauft  we  take?'—*  Why,    you 

«  mutt; 
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muft  keep  the  ftraight  ioad.'— '  But  I 
remember  there   are   two  roads,  one 
to    the  right,  and    the  other   to   the 
left.' — '  Why,   you    muft    keep    the 
right-hand  road,  and  then  gu  Itraigh-t 
vorwards;    only   remember   to    turn 
firft  to  your  right,  and    then  to  your 
left  again,  and   then  to  your  light j 
and  that  brings  you  to  the  fqu ire's, 
and  then  you  muft  keep  ftraight  vor- 
wards,  and  turn  to  the  left.' 
Another   fellow   now  came  up,  and 
afked  which   way  the  gentlemen  were 
going:  of  which   being    informed    by 
Jones,  he  firft  fcratched  his  head,  and 
then  leaning  upon  a  pole  he  had  in   his 
hand,  began  to  tell  him,   that  he  muft 
keep  the  right-hand  round  for  about  a 
mile,  or  a  mile  and  half,or  fuch  a  mat- 
ter, and  then  he  mult  turn  fliort  to  the 
left,  which  would  bring  him  round  by 
Meafter  Jin   Bearnes's.     *  But  which 
*  is  Mr.  John  Bearnes's  ?'  fays  Jones. 
— {  Lord,'  cries  the  fellow,  *  why  don't 
'  you    know   Meafter   Jin    Bearnes  ?* 
4  Whence  then  did  you  come  ?' 

Thefe  two  fellows  had  almoft  con- 
quered the  patience  of  Jones,  when  a 
plain  well-looking  man  (who  was  in- 
deed   a   quaker)    accofted    him    thus  : 
Friend,  I  perceive  thou  haft  loll  thy 
way  j  and  if  thou  wilt  take  my  ad- 
vice, thou  wilt  not  attempt  to  find  it 
to-night.     It  is  almoft  dark,  and  the 
road  is  difficult  to  hit;  befides,  there 
have  teen  fcveial   robberies  commit- 
ted   lately  between   this    and  Briftol. 
Here  is  a  very  creditable  good  houfe 
juft  by,  where  thou  may'ft   find  good 
entertainment    for  thyfelf   and    thy 
cattle  till   morning.'     Jones,  after  a 
little  perfuafion,  agreed  to  ftay  in  this 
place   till  the   morning,  and  was  con- 
dueled  by  his   friend  to  the  publick- 
houfe. 

The  landlord,  who  was  a  very  civil 
fellow,  told  Jones,  he  hoped  he  would 
excule  the  badntfs  of  his  accommo- 
dation: for  that  his  wife  was  gone 
from  home,  and  had  locked  up  almoft 
every  thing,  and  carried  the  keys  along 
\vith  her.  Indeed,  the  faft  was,  that 
a  favourite  daughter  of  her'?  was 
juft  married,  and  gone  that  morning 
Jiome  with  her  huJfband}  and  that  die 
and  her  mother  together  had  almoft 
(tripped  the  poor  man  of  all  his  goods,  35 
well  as  money:  for  though  he  had  fe- 
yeial  children,  thi»  daughter  only, 


was  the  mother's  favourite,  vrai  the 
objt-61  of  her  confutation  $  and  to  the 
humour  of  this  one  child  (he  would, 
with  plea  lure,  have  facrificed  all  thcrelt, 
and  her  hu(band  into  the  bargain. 

Though  Jonts  was  very  unfit  for  any 
kii.d  of  company,  and  would  ha\ 
fened  being  alone,  yet  he  could  not 
rcint  the  importunities  of  the  honed 
quakerj  who  was  the  more  defirous  of 
fitting  with  him,  from  having  remarked 
the  melancholy  which  appeared  both 
in  his  countenance  and  behaviour;  and 
which  the  poorquaktr  thought  his  con- 
verfation  might  in  fome  mealurerelieve» 

After  they  had  pa  fled  fome  time  to- 
gether, in  fuch  a  manner  that  my  ho- 
neft  friend  might  have  thought  himfelf 
atone  of  his  lilent  meetings,  the  qua- 
ker  began  to  be  moved  by  fome  fpirit 
or  other,  probably  that  of  curiofityj 
and  faid,  '  Friend,  I  perceive  fome  fad 

*  difafter  hath  befallen  thee;  but,  pray 

*  be  of  comfort.     Perhaps   thou   haft 
'  loft  a  friend.     If  Ib,  thou  muft  con- 

*  fider  we    are   all    mortal;   and    why 
'  fhouldft    thou     grieve,    when     thou 
'  knowelt  thy  grief  will  do  thy  friend 
'  no   good?     We  are  all   born  to  af- 
'  fli&ion.     I  myfelf  have    my  forrows 

*  as  well  as  thee,  and  molt   probably 

*  greater    forrows  j    though    I    have   a 
'  clear  eftate  of  jool.   a   year,  which 
'  is  as  much  as  I  want,  and  I  have  a 
'  confcience,  I   thank  the  Lord,  void 
'  of  offence.    My  conftitution  is  found 
e  and  ftrongj  and  there  is  no  man  can 
4  demand  a  debt  of  me,  nor  accufe  me 
'  of  an  injury — yet,   friend,   I   fhould 

*  be  concerned  to  think  thee  as  mife- 
4  rable  as  myleif.' 

Here  the  quaker  ended,  with  a  deep 
fjgh;  and  Jones  prefently  anfwered— 

*  I   am   very  forry,  Sir,  for  your  un- 

*  happinefs,  whatever   is   the   occafu  a 

*  of    it.' — 'Ah  !    friend,'    replied    the 
quaker,  '  one  only  daughter   is  the  oc- 

*  cafion.     One  who  is  my  greateft  cle- 

*  light    upon    earth,    and    who  within 

*  this  week  is  run  away  from  me,  and 
!   it  married  againlt  myconfent.  I  had 
«  provided    her  a  proper  match,  a  fo- 

<  ber  man,  and  one  of   fubftance;   but 
'  (he,  foriboth,  would    chule   for  hcr- 
.*  felf,  and  away  Oie  is  gone  with  a  young 

<  fellow  not  woith  a  gjoat.     If  fhc  had 
f  been  dead,  as  I  fuppofe  thy  friend  is, 
f  I  fhould  have  been  happy  !'— '  That 

<  is    very  ftrange,   Sir/  laid  Jones.—? 

*  Whfi 
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c  Why,  would  it  not  be  better  for  her 
«  to  be  dead,  than  to  be  a  beggar?' 
replied  the  quaker:  *  for,  as  I  told 
«  you,  the  fellow  is  not  worth  a  groat  j 
'  and  fureiy  fhe  cannot  expect  that  I 
'  (hall  ever  give  her  a  (hilling.  No, 
'  as  fhe  hath  married  for  love,  1st  her 
'  live  on  love  if  (he  can}  let  her  carry 
«  her  love  to  market,  and  fee  whether 
'  any  one  will  change  it  into  filver,  or 
'  even  into  halfpence/ — 'You  know 

*  your    own    concern    beft,    Sir,'   faid 
Jones.     *  It   muft    have  been,'   conti- 
nued the  quaker,  a  long  prerncditat- 
'  ed  fcheme  to  cheat  me  :  for  they  have 
'  known  one  another  from  their  infan- 
'  cy  ;  and    I  always    preached   to   her 
'  againft  love — and  told   her,  a  thou- 

*  fund  times  over,  it  was  ali  folly  and 

*  wickednefs.     Nay,  the  cunning   Out 
'  pretended  to  hearken   to  me,  and   to 
'  defpife  all    wantonnefs  of  the   fleflij 

*  and  yet,  at  laft,  broke  out  at  a  win- 

*  dow,  two  pair  of  flairs:  for  I  began, 

*  indeed,  a  little  to  fufpeft  her,  and  had 
'   locked  her  up  carefully,  intending  the 
'  very  next  morning   to  have   married 
'  her  up  to  my  liking.     But  (he  difap- 

*  pointed    me  within  a  few  hours,  and 

*  efcaped  away  to  the  lover  of  her  own 
'  chufmg,  who  loft  no  time:  for  they 
'  were   married    and    bedded,  and  ail 
'  within  an  hour. 

1  But  it  mall  be  the  worft  hour's 
c  woik  for  them  both  that  ever  they 
'  did  ;  for  they  may  ftarve,  or  beg, 
'  or  fteal  together,  for  me.  I  will 

*  never  give  either  of  them  a  farthing.' 
Here  Jones,  ftarting  up,  cried,  *  I  real- 
'  ly    muft    be   excufed  ;    I    wi(h    you 
'  would    leave    me,' — '  Come,    come, 
'  friend,"  faid  the  quaker,  *  don't   give 

*  way  to  concern.     You   fee  there  are 
'  other  people  miferahle  befides  your- 
'  feif.' — {  I  lee  there  are  madmen,  and 
'  tools,  and  villains  in  the  world!' cries 
Jones.   '  But  let   me  give  you  a  piece 

*  of   advicej   fend  for   your  daughter 

*  and  fon-in-law  home,  and  don't  be 
'  yourfelf  the  only   caufe  of  mifery  to 
'  one  you    pretend,  to   love/—'  Send 

*  for    her  and    her   hulband    home !' 
cries   the  quaker,    loudlyj   *  I  would 
'  fooner  fend  for  the  two  greateft  ene- 
'  mies  I  have  in  the  world?'—'  Well, 

*  go   home    yourfelf,    or    where    you 
'  pleafe,'   faid   Jones,    '  for  I  will   fit 

*  no  longer  in  fuch  company,'—'  Nay, 
?  friend,'    anfwered    the    quaker,   '  I 


*  fcom  to  impofe  my  company  on  any 

*  one.'     He  then  offered  to  pull  money 
from  his  pocket,  but  Jones  pufhed  him 
with  fome  violence  out  of  the  room. 

The  fubjeft  of  thequaker's  difcomfe 
had  Jo  deeply  affecled  Jones,  that  he 
ftared  very  wildly  all  the  time  he  was 
fpeaking.  This  the  quaker  had  ob- 
ferved,  and  this,  added  to  the  reft  of 
his  behaviour,  inipked  honeft  Broad- 
brim with  a  conceit,  that  his  compa- 
nion was,  in  reality,  out  of  his  fenfes* 
Infttad  of  refenting  the  affront,  there- 
fore, the  quaker  was  moved  with  com- 
panion for  his  unhappy  circumliances; 
and  having  communicated  his  opinion 
to  the  landlord,  he  defired  him  to  take 
great  care  of  his  gueft,  and  to  treat 
him  with  the  higheft  civility. 

'  Indeed,'  lays  the  landlord,  <  I 
'  (hall  ufe  no  i'uch  civility  towards 

*  him  :  for  it  feems,  for  all    his   laced 
'  waiftcoat,  there,  he  is  no  more  a  gen- 
'  tleman  than  myfelf  j  but  a  poor  parifli 
'  baftard,  bread  up  at  a  great  fquire's 

*  about  thirty  miles  off,  and  nowturn- 

*  ed  out  of  doors,  (not  for  any  good, 
1  to  be  fure.)    I  (hall  get  him   out  of 
'  my  houfe  as  loon  as  poflihle.     If  I 
'  do  loofe  my  reckoning,  the   fir  ft  lofs 
'  is  always  the  beft.     It  is  not  above 
'  a  year  ago  that  I  loft  a  filver  fpoon.* 

'  What  dolt  thou  talk  of  a  parifli 
f  baftard,  Robin  ?'  anfwered  the  qua- 
ker:  '  thou  muft  certainly  be  miftaken 
'  in  thy  man.' 

*  Not  at  all, 'replied  Robin;  «  the 
'  guide,  who  knows  him  very  well, 
'  told  it  me.'  For,  indeed,  the  guide 
had  no  fooner  taken  his  place  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  than  he  acquainted  the 
whole  company  with  ail  he  knew,  or 
had  ever  heard,  concerning  Jones. 

The  quaker  was  no  fooner  allured  by 
this  fellow  of  the  birth  and  low  for- 
tune of  Jones,  than  all  companion  for 
him  vamlhed ;  and  the  honeft  plain 
man  went  home,  fired  with  no  leTs  in- 
dignation than  a  duke  would  have  felt, 
at  receiving  an  affront  from  fuch  aper- 
fon. 

The  landlord  himfelf  conceived  an 
equal  difdain  for  his  gueft  j.fo  that 
when  Jones  rung  the.  beii  in  order  to 
retire  to  bed,  he  was  acquainted  that 
he  could  have  no  bed  there.  Befides 
difdain  of  the  mean  condition  of  his 
gueft,  Robin  entertained  violent  fufpi- 
cioa  of  his  intentions;  which  were,  he 
fuppoied, 
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fujM'ofecJ,  to  watch  fome  favourable 
opportunity  of  robbing  rhe  houfe.  In 
reality  he  might  have  been  very  well 
cafed  of  thefe  apprehenfions  by  the 
prudent  precaution  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  had  already  removed 
every  thing  which  was  not  fixed  to  the 
freehold;  but  lie  was  by  nature  fu- 
fpicious,  and  had  been  more  particu- 
larly fo  fmce  the  lofs  of  his  fpoon.  In 
ftiort,  the  dread  of  being  robbed  total- 
)y  abforbed  the  comfortable  confidera- 
tion  that  lie  had  nothing  to  lofe. 

Jones  being  aflured  that  he  could 
nave  no  bed,  very  contentedly  betook 
himfelf  to  a  great  chair  made  with 
rallies  j  when  deep,  which  had  lately 
ihu nned  his  company  in  much  better 
apartments,  gen erou fly  paid  himaviiit 
in  his  humble  cell 

As  for  the  landlord,  he  was  pre- 
vented by  his  fears  from  retiring  to 
reft.  He"  returned  therefore  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  whence  he  could  furvey 
the  only  door  which  opened  into  the 
parlour,  or  rather  hole,  where  Jones 
was  featedj  and  as  for  the  window  to 
that  room,  it  was  impofiible  for  any 
creature  larger  than  a  cat  to  have  made 
his  cfcape  through  it. 


C  II  A  P.    XI. 

THE   ADVENTURE    OF  A    COMPANY 
OF    SOLDIERS. 

f" I^HE  landlord  having  taken  his 
JL  feat  directly  oppofite  to  the  door 
of  the  parlour,  determined  to  keep 
guard  there  the  whole  night.  The 
guide  and  another  fellow  remained  long 
on  duty  with  him,  though  they  neither 
knew  his  fufpicions,  nor  had  any  of 
their  own.  The  true  caufe  of  their 
watching  did  indeed  at  length  put 
an  end  to  it }  for  this  was  no  other 
than  the  llrength  and  goodnefs  of  the 
beer,  of  which  having  tippled  a  very 
Jarge  quantity,  they  grew  at  firft  very 
roily  and  vociferous,  and  afterwards 
fell  both  afleep. 

But  it  jvas  not  in  the  power  of  li- 
quor to  compofe  the  fears  of  Robin. 
He  continued  dill  waking  in  his  chair, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  ftedfattly  on  the 
door  which  led  into  the  apartment  of 
Mr.  Jones,  till  a  violent  thundering 
at  his  outward  gate  called  him  from 
hy$  feat,  and  obliged  him  to  open  itj 


which  he  had  no  fooner  <!one,  than  his 
kitchen  was  immediately  full  of  gen- 
tlemen in  red  coats,  who  all  rufhed 
upon  him  in  as  tumultuous  a  manner 
as  if  they  intended  to  take  his  little 
caftle  by  Aonn. 

The  landlord  was  now  forced  from 
his  pott  to  fnrnifh  his  numerous  giu-iU 
with  beer,  which  they  called  for  with 
great  eagcrnefs;  and  upon  his  fecond 
or  third  return  from  the  cellar,  lie  faw 
Mr.  Jones  fandfog  before  the  fire,  in 
the  midft  of  the  foldicrs  ;  for  it  may 
eafily  be  believed,  that  the  arrival  of 
fb  much  good  compiny  fliould  put  an 
end  to  any  deep,  unlefs  that  from  which 
we  are  only  to  be  awakened  by  the  lalt 
trumpet. 

The  company  having  now  pretty 
well  fatisfied  their  thiitt,'  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  pay  the  reckoning,  a 
circumftance  often  productive  of  much 
mifchief  and  difcontent  among  the  in- 
ferior rank  of  gentry,  who  are  apt  to 
find  great  difficulty  in  aiTefling  the  J'um, 
with  exact  regard  to  diftributive  jurHce, 
which  directs,  that  evrry  man  flnll 
pay  according  to  the  quantity  which 
he  drinks.  This  difficulty  occurred 
upon  the  prefent  occafion;  and  it  was 
the  greater,  as  fome  gentlemen  had  ia 
their  extrtme  hurry  marched  of,  after 
their  firft  draught,  and  had  entirely 
forgot  to  contribute  any  thing  towards 
the  laid  reckoning. 

A  violent  difput*  now  arofe,  in 
which  every  word  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  depofed  upon  oath  j  for  the  oaths 
were  at  laft  equal  to  all  the  o:h«T 
words  fpoken.  In  this  contio 
the  whole  company  fpoke  together,  ar'd 
every  man  feemed  wholly  bent  to  ex- 
tenuate the  fum  which  feil  to  In- 
fo that  the  m6lt  probable  conclullon 
which  could  be  forefeen,  was,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  reckoning  wouid 
fall  to  the  landlord's  fliaie  to  pay,  or 
(what  is  much  the  fame  thing)  would 
remain  unpaid. 

Ail  the    while  Mr.  Jones  was    en- 
gaged in  converfation  with  the  ftrjeantj 
for  that  officer  was  entirely  uncoi. 
ed  in  the  prefent  difpute,  being  jiivi- 
leged,  by  immemorial  cultom,  from  ;il 
contribution. 

The  difpute  now  grew  fo  very  warm, 
that  it  fee  rued  to  draw  towards  a  mili- 
tary decifjon,  when  Jones  Stepping  for- 
ward, fjlenced  all  their  clamours  at 
once,  by  dedaiing  that  he  would  pay 

the 
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the  whole  reckoning;  which,  indeed, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  (hill- 
ings and  four- pence. 

This  declaration  procured  Jones  the 
thanks  and  applaufe  of  the  whole  com- 
pany* The  terms,  honourable,  no- 
ble, and  worthy  gentleman,  refounded 
through  the  room;  nay,  my  landlord 
himfelf  began  to  have  a  better  opinion 
of  him,  and  almoft  to  di(believe  the  ac- 
count which  the  guide  had  given. 

The  ferjeant  had  informed  Mr.  Jones, 
that  they  were  marching  againtt  the 
rebels,  and  expected  to  be  commanded 
by  the  glorious  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
By  which  the  reader  may  perceive  (a 
circumitance  which  we  have  not  thought 
neccirary  to  communicate  before)  that 
this  was  the  very  time  when  the  late 
rebellion  was  at  the  higheftj  and  in- 
deed the  banditti  were  now  marched 
into  England,  intending,  as  it  was 
thought,  to  fight  the  king's  forces, 
and  to  attempt  pufhing  forward  to  the 
metropolis. 

Jones  had  fome  heroick  ingredients 
in  his  compofition,  and  was  a  hearty 
well-wiftier  to  the  glorious  caufe  of  li- 
berty, and  of  the  Proteftant  religion. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  cir- 
cumftances  which  would  have  war- 
ranted a  much  more  romantick  and 
wild  undertaking,  it  mould  occur  to 
him  to  ferve  as  a  volunteer  in  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Our  commanding  officer  had  faid  all 
in  his  power  to  encourage  and  promote 
this  good  difpofition,  from  thefirft  mo- 
ment he  had  been  acquainted  with  it. 
He  now  proclaimed  the  noble  refolu- 
tion  aloud,  which  was  received  with 
great  pleafure  by  the  whole  company; 
who  all  cried  out,  «  God  blefs  King 

*  George,  and  your  honour!'  and  then 
added,  with  many  oaths,  'we  will  Hand 
«  by  you  both  to  the  laft  drops  of  our 
«  blood/ 

The  gentleman,  who  had  been  all 
night  tippling  at  the  alehoufe,  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  fome  arguments  which  a 
corporal  had  put  into  his  hand,  to  un- 
dertake the  fame  expedition.  And  now 
the  portmanteau  belonging  to  Mr.  Jones 
being  put  up  in  the  baggage- cart,  the 
forces  were  about  to  move  forwards; 
when  the  guide,  ftepping  up  to  Jones, 
faid,  *  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  confider 

*  that  the  horfes   have  been  kept  out 

*  all   night,   and  we  have  travelled  a 

*  great  ways  out  of  our  way.'  Jones 
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was  furprized  at  the  impudence  of  this 
demand,  and  acquainted  the  foldiers 
with  the  merits  ot  his  caufej  who  were 
all  unanimous  in  condemning  the  guide 
for  his  endeavours  to  put  upon  a  gen- 
tleman. Some  faid,  he  ought  to  be  tied 
neck  and  heelsj  others,  that  he  deferv- 
ed  to  run  the  gantlopej  and  the  fer- 
jeant  flioolc  his  cane  at  him,  and  wi(h- 
cd  he  had  him  under  his  command} 
fwearing  heartily  he  would  make  an 
example  of  him. 

Jones  contented    himfelf,    however^ 
with  a  negative  punifliment,  and  walk- 
ed off  with  his  new  comrades;  leaving 
the  guide  to  the  poor  revenge  of  curl- 
ing and  reviling  himj  in  which  latter 
the    landlord    joined,    faying — «    Ay, 
ay,  he  is  a  pure  one,  I  warrant  you* 
A  pretty  gentleman,    indeed,  to  go 
for  a  foldier.     He  fhall  wear  a  laced 
vvaiftcoat,  truly.     It  is  an  old  pro- 
verb and  a  true  one,     "  All  is  not 
"  gold  that  glitters."    I  am  glad  my 
*  houie  is  well  rid  of  him.' 

All  that  day  the  ferjeant  and  the 
young  foldier  marched  together;  and 
the  former,  who  was  an  arch  fellow, 
told  the  latter  many  entertaining  fto- 
ries  of  his  campaigns,  though  in  rea- 
lity he  had  never  made  any;  for  he 
was  but  lately  come  inLo  the  fervice, 
and  had,  by  his  own  dexterity,  fo  well 
ingratiated  himfelf  with  his  officers, 
that  he  had  promoted  himfelf  to  a  hal- 
bert,  chiefly  indeed  by  his  merit  in 
recruiting,  in  which  he  was  moft  ex- 
cellently well  (killed. 

Much  mirth  and  feftivity  pafied  a- 
mong  the  foldiers  during  their  march* 
In  which  the  many  occurrences  that 
had  pa  (fed  at  their  laft  quarters  were 
rejnembeiedj  and  every  one,  with 
great  freedom,  made  what  jokes  he 
pleafed  on  his  officersj  fome  of  which 
were  of  the  conrfer  kind,  and  very  near 
bordering  on  fcandal.  Thi's  brought 
to  our  hero's  mind  the  cuftom  which 
he  had  read  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, of  indulging,  on  certain  fefti- 
vals  and  folemn  occafions,  the  liberty 
to  (laves,  of  ufing  an  uncontrouled 
freedom  of  fpeech  towards  their  ma- 
fters. 

Our  little  army,  which  confided  of 
two  companies  of  foot,  were  now  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  they  were  to 
halt  that  evening.  The  ferjeant  then 
acquainted  his  lieutenant,  who  was 
the  commanding  officer,  that  they  had 
Z  picked 
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picked  up  two  fellows  in  that  day's 
march}  one  of  which,  he  faid,  was 
as  fine  a  man  as  ever  he  faw,  (meaning 
the  Tippler)  for  that  he  was  near  fix 
feet,  well-proportioned,  and  ftrongly 
limbed ;  and  the  other  (meaning  Jones) 
would  do  well  enough  tor  the  rear  rank. 
The  new  foldiers  were  now  produc- 
ed before  the  officer,  who  having  ex- 
amined the  fix-foot  man,  he  being  firft: 
produced,  came  next  to  furvey  Jones  j 
at  the  firft  fight  of  whom,  the  lieu- 
tenant could  not  help  (hewing  fome 
furprize;  for,  befides  that  he  was  very 
well  drefled,  and  was  naturally  gen- 
teel, he  had  a  remarkable  air  of  dig- 
nity in  his  look,  which  is  rarely  feen 
among  the  vulgar,  and  is  indeed  not 
infeparably  annexed  to  the  features  of 
their  fuperiors. 

<  Sir,'  faid  the  lieutenant,  *  my 
ferjeant  informed  me,  that  you  are 
defirous  of  enlifting  in  the  company 
I  have  at  prefent  under  my  com- 
mand j  if  fo,  Sir,  we  mall  very  glad- 
ly receive  a  gentleman  who  promifes 
to  do  much  honour  to  the  company, 
by  bearing  arms  in  it.* 
Jones  anfwered,  that  he  had  not 
mentioned  any  thing  of  enlifting  him- 
felfj  that  he  was  moft  zealoufly  at- 
tached to  the  glorious  caufe  for  which 
they  were  going  to  fight,  and  was  very 
defirous  of  ferving  as  a  volunteer; 
concluding  with  fome  compliments  to 
the  lieutenant,  and  expreffing  the  great 
fatisfa&ion  he  (hould  have  in  being 
under  his  command. 

The  lieutenant  returned  his  civility, 
commended  his  refolutions,  (hook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  invited  him  to  dine 
*vith  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  officers. 


CHAP.     XII. 

THE    ADVENTURE  OF    A    COMPANY 
OF    OFFICERS. 

THE  lieutenant,  whom  we  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  who  commanded  this  party,  was 
now  near  fixty  years  of  age.     He  had 
entered  very  young  into  the  army,  and 
had  ferved  in  the  capacity  of  an  enilgn 
t  the   battle  of    Tannieresj   here   he 
had  received  two  wounds,  and  had  fo 
well  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  that  he  was 
by  the  Duke  of  Madborough  advanc- 


ed to  be  a  lieutenant,  immediately  af- 
ter that  battle. 

In  this  commiffion  he  had  continued 
ever  fince,  viz.  near  forty  yearsj  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  feen  vaft  num- 
bers preferred  over  his  head,  and  had 
now  the  mortification  to  be  command- 
ed by  boys,  whofe  fathers  were  at 
nurfe  when  he  had  firft  entered  into 
the  fervice. 

Nor  was  this  ill  fuccefs  in  his  pro- 
feflion  folely  owing  to  his  having  no 
friends  among  the  men  in  power.  H« 
had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  his  colonel,  who  for  many 
years  continued  in  the  command  of 
this  regiment.  Nor  did  he  owe  the 
implacable  ill-will  which  this  man 
bore  him,  to  any  negleft  or  deficiency 
as  an  officer,  nor  indeed  to  any  fault 
in  himfelfj  but  folely  to  the  indifcre- 
tion  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  who,  though  (he 
was  remarkably  fond  of  her  hufband, 
would  not  purchafe  his  preferment  at 
the  expence  of  certain  favours  which 
the  colonel  required  of  her. 

The  poor  lieutenant  was  more  pe- 
culiarly unhappy  in  this,  that  while 
he  felt  the  effects  of  the  enmity  of  hit 
colonel,  he  neither  knew  nor  fufpecl:- 
ed,  that  he  really  bore  him  any;  for 
he  could  not  fufpeft  an  ill-will  for 
which  he  was  not  confcious  of  giving 
any  caufej  and  his  wife,  fearing  what 
her  hulband's  nice  regard  to  his  ho- 
nour might  have  occafioned,  content- 
ed herfelf  with  preferving  her  virtue, 
without  enjoying  the  triumphs  of  her 
conqueft. 

This  unfortunate  officer  (  for  fo  I 
think  he  may  be  called)  had  many 
good  qualities,  befides  his  merit  in  his 
profeflionj  for  he  was  a  religious,  ho- 
neft,  good-natured  man;  and  had  be- 
haved fo  well  in  his  command,  that  he 
was  highly  efteemed  and  beloved,  not 
only  by  the  foldiers  of  his  own  com- 
pany, but  by  the  whole  regiment. 

The  other  officers  who  inarched  with 
him  were  a  French  lieutenant,  wh» 
had  been  long  enough  out  of  France 
to  forget  his  own  language,  but  not 
long  enough  in  England  to  learn  our«| 
fo  that  he  really  (poke  no  language  at 
all,  and  could  barely  make  himfeif 
underftood  on  the  moft  ordinary  oc- 
cafions.  There  were  likewife  two  en*j 
both  very  yoimg  fcllgwtj  on* 
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ef"  whom  had  been  bred  under  an  at- 
torney* and  the  other  was  fon  to  the 
wife  of  a  nobleman's  butler. 

As  foon  as  dinner  was  ended,  Jones 
informed  the  company  of  the  merri- 
ment which  had  pa/Ted  among  the  fol- 
diers  upon  their  march;  'And  yet,' 
fays  he,  «  notwithftanding  all  their 

*  vociferation,  I  dare  fwear  they  will 
«  behave  more  like  Grecians  than  Tro- 
'  jans  when  they  come  to  the  enemy.' 
•— «  Grecians   and  Trojans  I*  fays  one 
of  the  enfigns,    *  who   the   devil    are 
'  they?   I  have  heard  of  all  the  troops 

*  in  Europe,  bat  never  of  any  fuch  as 
«  thefe.' 

'  Don't  pretend  to  more  ignorance 

*  than   you    have,    Mr.    Northerton,' 
faid    the    worthy   lieutenant;  '  I  fup- 

*  pofe  you   have  heard  of  the  Greeks 

*  and  Trojans,  though,  perhaps,  you 

*  never   read   Pope's    Homerj  who,  I 

*  remember,  now  the  gentleman  men- 

*  tions  it,  compares  the  march  of  the 

*  Trojans  to  the  cackling  of  geefe,  and 
'  greatly  commends  the  filence  of  the 
'  Grecians.     And,  upon  my  honour, 

*  there   is  great  juftice  in  the   cadet's 

*  obfervation.' 

*  Begar,  me  remember  dem  ver  well,* 
faid  the  French,  lieutenant,  '  me  ave 
'  read  dem  at  fchool,  in,  dans,  Madam 
«  Daciere;  des  Greek,  des  Trojan,  dey 

*  fight  for  von  woman — ouy,  ouy,  me 

*  ave  read  all  dat.' 

*  D— -n  Homo,  with  all  my  heart,' 
fays    Northerton,     I  have  the    marks 
.*  of  him  in  my  a— yet.  There's  Tho- 
mas of  our  regiment,  always  carries 
a  Homo  in  his  pocket:  d — h  me  if 
ever  I  come  at  it,  if  I  don't  burn 
it.     And  there's  Corderius,  another 
d— n'd  fon  of  a  whore  that  hath  got 
me  many  a  flogging.' 

'  Then  you  have  been  at  fchool, 
«  Mr.  Northerton?'  faid  the  lieute- 
nant. 

*  Ay  d— n  me,  have   I,'    anfwered 
he,  '  the  devil  take  my  father  for  fend- 
ing me  thither.  The  old  put  wanted 
to  make  a  parfon  of  me;  but  d— n 
me,  thinks  I  to  myfelf,  I'll  nick  you 
there,  old  cull:    the  devil   a    fmack 
of  your  nonfenfe  mall  you  ever  get 
into  me.     There's  Jemmy  Oliver  of 
our  regiment,   he  narrowly  efcaped 
being  a  pimp   too;  and  that  would 
have  been  a   thoufand   pities.     For 
d— n  me  if  he  is  not  one  of  the  pret- 
tied fellows  in  the  whole  world  j  but 
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he  went  farther  than  I  with  the  old 
cull;  for  Jemmy  can  neither  write 
nor  read. 

«  You  give  your  friend  a  very  good 
character,'  faid  the  lieutenant,  *  and 
a  very  deferved  one,  I  dare  fay;  but 
pr'ythee,  Northerton,  leave  off  that 
foolifh,as  well  as  wicked,  cuftom  of 
fwearing:  for  you  are  deceived,  I 
promife  you,  if  you  think  there  is 
wit  or  politenefs  in  it.  I  wifli,  too, 
you  would  take  my  advice,  and  defift 
from  abufing  the  clergv.  Scanda-. 
lous  names  and  reflections  cad  on 
any  body  of  men,  mu(t  be  always 
unjuftifiable;  but  efpecially  fo,  when 
thrown  on  fo  facred  a  function:  for 
to  abufe  the  body,  is  to  abufe  the 
function  itfelf;  and  I  leave  to  you 
to  judge,  how  in  confident  fuch  be- 
haviour is,  in  men  who  are  going  to 
fight  in  defence  of  the  Protettant  re- 
ligion.* 

Mr.  Adderly,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  other  enfign,  had  fat  hitherto 
kicking  his  heels  and  humming  a  tune, 
without  feeming  to  liften  to  the  dif- 
courfe :  he  now  anfwered,  '  O  mon- 
'  Jieur,  on  ne  parle  pas  de  la  religion 
«  dans  la  guerre.*—*  Well  faid,  Jack,' 
cries  Northerton ;  '  if  la  religion  was 
'  the  only  matter,  the  parfons  ftiould 
<  fight  their  own  battles  for  me.' 

*  I  don't  know,  gentlemen,'  fayf 
Jones,  '  what  may  be  your  opinion: 
'  but  I  think  no  man  can  engage  in  a 
«  nobler  caufe  than  that  of  his  reli- 
'  gion;  and  I  have  obferved,  in  the 
'  little  I  have  read  of  hiftory,  that  no 
'  foldiers  have  fought  fo  bravely,  as 
'  thofe  who  have  been  infpired  with  a 
'  religious  zeal:  for  my  own  part, 
'  though  I  love  my  king  and  country, 
'  I  hope,  as  well  as  any  man  in  it, 
'  yet  the  proteftant  intereft  is  no  fmall 
«  motive  to  my  becoming  a  volunteer 

*  in  the  caufe.' 

Northerton  now  winked  on  Adder- 
ly,  and  whifpered  to  him  flily,  'Smoke 

*  the  prig,  Adderly,  fmoke  him1.'  Then 
turning  to  Jones,  faid  to  him,  '  I  am 
'  very  glad,  Sir,   you  have  chofen  our 
'  regiment  to  be  a  volunteer   ins    for 
'  if  our  parfon  mould  at  any  time  take 

*  a  cup  too  much,  lUnd  you  can  fup- 
'  ply  his  place.     I  prefume,  Sir,  you 
'  have  been   at  the  univerfity;  may  I 
'  crave  the  favour  to  know  what  coi- 
«  lege?' 

'  Sir,1  anfwered  Jones,  «fo  far  from 
Z  a  '  having 
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*  having;  been  at  the  univerfity,  I  have 

*  even  had  the  advantage  of  yourfelf : 
4  for  I  was  never  at  fchool.* 

'  I  prefumed,*  cries  the  enfign,  '  only 

*  upon  the  information  of  your  great 
«  learning^— *     '  Oh,     SiiT    anfwered 
Jones,  *  it  is  as  poflible  for  a  man  to 
'  know  fomething  without  having  been 

*  at  fchool,    as  it  is  to  have    been  at 

*  fchoel  and  to  know  nothing.' 

'  Well  faid,  young  volunteer!'  cries 
the  lieutenant.  *  Upon  my  word,  Nor- 
«  therton,  you  had  better  let  him  alone, 

*  for  he  will  be  too  haid  for  you.' 
Northerton  did  not  very  well  relifh 

the  farcafm  of  Jonesj  but  he  thought 
the  provocation  was  fcarce  fufHcient  to 
juftify  a  blow,  or  a  rafcal,  or  fcoun- 
drel,  which  were  the  only  repartees 
that  fuggefted  themfelves.  He  was, 
therefore,  filent  at  prefent;  but  refolved 
to  take  the  fiift  opportunity  of  return- 
ing the  je(t  by  abufe. 

It  now  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr. 
Jones  to  give  a  toaft,  as  it  is  called j 
who  could  not  refrain  from  mention- 
ing his  dear  Sophia,  This  he  did 
the  more  readily,  as  he  imagined  it 
utterly  impoflible  that  any  one  piefent 
fliould  guefs  the  perfon  he  meant. 

But  the  lieutenant,  who  was  the 
toaft-mafter,  was  not  contented  with 
Sophia  only.  He  faid  he  mud  have 
her  furname;  upon  which  Jones  he- 
fitated  a  little,  and  prefently  after 
named  Mifs  Sophia  Weftern.  Enfign 
Northerton  declared  he  would  not  drink 
her  health  in  the  fame  round  with  his 
own  toaft,  unlefs  fomebody  would 
vouch  for  her,  <  I  knew  one  Sophia 

*  Weftern,'    fays  he,    '  that  was  lain 

*  with  by  half  the  young    fellows  at 

*  Bathj  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  fame 
'  woman.'      Jones  very    folemnly  af- 
fured  him   of    the  contrary;  aflerting, 
that  the  young  lady  he  named  was  one 
of  great  fa(hion  and  fortune.      <  Aye, 

aye,'  fays  the  enfign,   *  and  fo  flie  isj 
d— ,n  me  it  is  the  fame  woman;  and 
I'll  hold  half  a  dozen  of  Burgundy, 
Tom  French  of  our  regiment  brings 
her  into  company  with  us  at  any  ta- 
vern in  Bridges  Street.'  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  defcribe  her  perfon  exactly, 
(tor  he  had  feen  her  with  her  aunt;) 
and  concluded  with  faying,  that  her  fa- 
ther had  a  great  eftate  in  Somerfetftiire. 
The  tendernefs  of  lovers  can  ill  brook 
the  lealt  jtfting  with  the  names  of  their 
However  Jones,  though  he 


had  enough  of  the  lover  and  of  th« 
hero  too  in  his  difpofition,  did  not  re- 
fent  thefe  (landers  as  haftily  as,   per- 
haps, he  ought  to  have  done.     To  fay 
the  truth,  having  feen  but  little  of  this 
kind  of  wit,  he  did  not  readily  under- 
ftand  it,  and  for  a  long  time  imagined 
Mr.    Northerton    had   really  miftaken 
his  charmer  for  fome  other.     But  now 
turning  to  the   enfign  with  a  item  af- 
pect,  he  faid,  'Pray,  Sir,  chufe  fome 
other  fubjeft  for  your  wit:  for  I  pro- 
mife  you  I  will   bear  no  jelling  with 
this    lady's    character.'—'    jetting,* 
cries   the  other,  *  d — n  me  if    ever   I 
was  more  in  earneft  in  my  life.  Tom 
French  of  our  regiment  had  both  her 
and  her  aunt  at    Bath.' — «  Then  I 
rmi  ft  tell  you  in  earneft,'  cries  Jones, 
that  you  are  one  of  the  molt  impu- 
dent rafcals  upon  earth.' 
He  had  no  (ooner  fpoken  thefe  words, 
then  the  enfign,  together  with  a  volley 
of  curfes,  difcharged  a  bottle  full  at 
the  head  of  Jones,  which  hitting  him 
a  little  above  the  right  temple,  brought 
him  inftantly  to  the  ground. 

The  conqueror  perceiving  the  enemy 
to  lie  motionlefs  before  him,  and  blood 
beginning  to  6ow  pretty  plentifully 
from  his  wound,  began  now  to  think 
of  quitting  the  field  of  battle,  where 
no  more  honour  was  to  be  gotten;  but 
the  lieutenant  interpofed,  by  ftepping 
before  the  door,  and  thus  cut  off  his 
retreat. 

Northerton    was    very    importunate 

with    the   lieutenant    for    his    liberty; 

urging  the  ill  confequences  of  his  ftayj 

afkmg  him,  what  he   could  have  done 

Jefs.     '  ZoundsT  fays  he,    *  I  was  but 

in  jeft  with  the  fellow,  I  never  heard 

any  harm  of  Mifs  Weftern  in  my  life.* 

— '  Have  not  you?1  faid  the  lieutenant  j 

then  you  richly  deferve  to  be  hanged, 

as  well  for  making  fuch  jefts,  as  for 

ufing  fuch  a  weapon.     You  are  my 

prifoner,  Sir;  nor  (hall  you  ftir  from 

hence,  till  a  proper  guard  comes  to 

fecure  you,* 

Such  an  aicendanthadour  lieutenant 
over  this  enfign,  that  all  that  fervency 
of  courage  which  had  levelled  our  poor 
hero  with  the  floor,  would  fcarce  have 
animated  the  faid  enfign  to  have  drawn 
his  fword  againft  the  lieutenant,  had 
he  then  had  one  dangling  at  his  fide; 
but  all  the  fwords  being  hung  up  in  the 
room,  were,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  fray,  fecured  by  the  French  officer 
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So  that  Mr.  Northerton  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  final  illue  of  this  affair. 

The  French  gentleman  and  Mr.  Ad- 
clerly,  at  the  defue  of  their  command- 
ing officer,  had  railed  up  the  body  of 
Jones;  but  as  they  could  perceive  but 
Jittle,  if  any,  fign  of  life  in  him,  they 
again  let  him  fall.  Adderly  damning 
him  for  having  blooded  his  waittcoat; 
and  the  Frenchman  declaring,  *  Begar 
'  me  no  turn  the  Engliieman,  demort; 
4  me  ave  heard  de  Englife  ley,  law, 
*  what  you  call,  hang  up  de  man  dat 
«  tufli  him  laft.' 

When  the  good  lieutenant  applied 
himfelf  to  the  door,  he  applied  himfcif 
JikewLfe  to  tlve  bcllj  and  the  drawer 
immediately  attending,  he  difpatched 
him  for  a  file  of*  mulqueteers  and  a 
furgeon.  Thefe  commands,  together 
with  the  drawer's  report  of  what  he 
had  himfelf  feen,  not  only  produced 
the  foldiers,  but  presently  drew  up  the 
landlord  of  the  houfe,  his  wife  and 
Servants,  and,  indeed,  every  one  elfe, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
inn. 

To  defcribe  every  particular,  and  to 
relate  the  whole  convevfation  of  the  en- 
filing  fcene,  is  not  within  my  power, 
unleis  I  had  forty  pens,  and  could, 
at  once,  write  with  them  all  together, 
as  the  company  now  fpoke.  The  rea- 
der muft,  therefore,  content  himfelf 
with  the  moft  remarkable  incidents; 
and  perhaps  he  may  very  well  excufe 
the  reft. 

The  firft  thing  done,  was  fecuring 
the  body  of  Northerton,  who  being  de- 
livered into  the  cuftody  of  fix  men  with 
a  corporal  at  their  head,  was  by  them 
conducted  from  a  place  which  he  was 
very  willing  to  leave,  but  it  was  un- 
Juckily  to  a  place  whither  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  go.  To  fay  the  truth, 
fo  whimfical  are  the  defires  of  Ambition, 
the  very  moment  this  youth  had  at- 
tained the  above-mentioned  honour,  he 
would  have  been  well  contented  to  have 
retired  to  fome  corner  of  the  world, 
where  the  fame  of  it  fhould  never  have 
reached  his  ears. 

It  furprizes  us,  and  fo,  perhaps, 
it  may  the  reader,  that  the  lieutenant, 
a  worthy  and  good  man,  mould  have 
applied  his  chief  care  rather  to  fecure 
the  offender  than  to  prelerve  the  life 
of  the  wounded  perfon.  We  mention 
this  obfervation,  not  with  any  view  of 
pretending  to  account  for  fo  odd  a  be. 


haviour,  but  left  foroe  critick  (houid 
heieafter  plume  himlelf  on  discovering 
it.  We  would  have  tiiefe  gentlemen 
know,  we  can  fee  what  is  odd  in  cha- 
racters as  well  as  rhemfelves,  but  it  is 
our  bufmefs  to  relate  fafts  as  they  are; 
which  when  we  have  done,  it  Is  the 
part  of  the  learned  and  fagacious  rea* 
der  to  conlult  that  original  book  of  na- 
ture, whence  every  paflage  in  our  work; 
is  tranfcnbed,  though  we  quote  not 
always  the  particular  page  for  it's  au- 
thority. 

The  company  which  now  arrived 
were  of  a  different  dilpofition.  They 
fufpended  their  curiofity  concerning 
the  perfon  of  the  enfign,  till  they  fliould 
fee  him  hereafter  in  a  more  engaging 
attitude.  At  prefent,  their  whole  con- 
cern and  attention  were  employed  about 
the  bloody  object  on  the  floor;  which: 
being  placed  upright  in  a  chair,  foon 
began  to  difcover  fome  fymptoms  of 
lite  and  motion.  Thefe  were  no  fooncc 
perceived  by  the  company  (for  Jones 
was,  at  firft,  generally  concluded  to  be 
dead)  than  they  all  fell  at  once  to 
preicribing  for  him:  for  as  none  of 
the  phyfical  crdtr  was  prefent,  every 
one  there  took  that  office  upon  him. 

Bleeding  was  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  whole  room;  but  unluckily 
there  was  no  operator  at  hand:  every 
one  then  cry'J,  «  Call  the  barber;' 
but  none  ftinecl  a  rtcp.  Several  cor- 
dials were  likewife  prefcribed  in  the 
fame  ineffective  manner^  till  the  land- 
lord ordered  up  a  tankard  of  his  ftrong 
beer,  with  a  toalt,  which  he  f<iid  was 
the  belt  cordial  in  England.. 

The  peribn  principally  affiilant  on 
this  occafion,  indeed  the  on'y  one  wh« 
did  any  fe» vice,  or  Itemed  likely  to  do 
any,  was  the  landlady.  She  cut  off 
fome  of  her  hair,  and  applied  it  to  the 
wound,  to  ftop  the  blood.  She  fell  to 
chafing  the  youth's  temples  with  her 
hand;  and  having  expreft  gieat  con- 
tempt for  her  hufband's  prelcription  of 
beer,  flie  difpatched  one  of  her  maids 
to  her  own  clofet  for  a  bottle  of  bran- 
dy, of  which,  as  foon  as  it  was  brought, 
flie  prevailed  upon  Jones,  who  was 
juft  returned  to  his  fenfes,  to  drink  4 
very  large  and  plentiful  draught. 

Soon  afterwards  arrived  the  lupgeon, 
who  having  viewed  the  wound,  having 
fliaken  his  head,  and  blamed  every 
thing  which  was  done,  ordered  his  pa- 
tient inftantly  to  bed:  in  which  place, 

we 
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we  think  proper  to  leave  him  fome 
time  to  his  repofe  j  and  mall  here,  there- 
fore,  put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

CONTAINING  THE  GREAT  AD- 
DRESS OF  THE  LANDLADY}  THE 
GREAT  LEARNING  OF  A  SUR- 
GEON, AND  THE  SOLID  SKILL 
IN  CASUISTRY  OF  THE  WOR- 
THY LIEUTENANT. 

WHEN  the  wounded  man  was 
carried  to  his  bed,  and  the 
lioufe  bes;an  again  to  clear  up  from  the 
hurry  which  this  accident  had  occafion- 
ed,  the  landlady  thus  addrefled  the 
commanding  officer:  '  I  am  afraid, 
«  Sir,'  faid  /he,  *  this  young  man  did 
'  not  behave  himfelf  as  well  as  he 

*  fhould  do  to  your  honours;  and  if 

*  he  had  been  killed,  I  fuppofe  he  had 
«  but  his  defarts\   to    be   fure,    when 

*  gentlemen  admit  inferior  parfom  in  - 

*  to  their  company,  they  oft  to  keep 
«  their  dirtance;  but,  as  my  fir  ft  hui- 
«  band  ufed  to  fay,  few  of  "em  know 
«  how  to  do  it.     For  my  own  parr,   I 

*  am  fure,  I  fliould  not  have  fuffcred 
«  any    fellows    to    include   themfelves 

*  into    gentlemen's   company:     but  I 
«  thoft  he  had  been  an  officer  himfeif, 
«  till  the  ferjeant  told  me  he  was  but  a 
'  recruit.* 

'  Landlady,*    anfwered    the1   lieute- 
tenant,  *  you  miftake  the  whole  matter. 

*  The  young  man  behaved  himfelf  ex- 
«  tremely   well  j   and  is,  I   believe,  a 

*  much  better  gentleman  than  the  en- 
'  fjgn  who  abufed  him.     If  the  young 
«  fellow  dies,  the  man  who  Itrnck  him 

*  will    have   moft  reafon   to  be  forry 
'  for    it:    for  the  regiment    will    get 
«  rid   of    a  very   troublefome  fellow, 
'  who  is  a  fcandal  to  the  army;  and 
'  if   he  efcapes   the    hands  of  juftice, 
«  blame  me,  Madam,  that's  all.* 

'Ay!    ay!    good  lack-a-day!'    faid 
the  landlady,  *  who  could  have  tboft 

*  it?     Ay,  ay,   ay,  lam  fatisfied  your 

*  honour  will  fee  juftice  done;  and  to 

*  be  fure  it  eft  to  be   to  every  one. 
<  Gentlemen  oft  not  to  kill  poor  folks 

*  without  anfwering  for  it.     A    poor 
'  man  hath  a  foul  to  be  faved  as  well  as 
'  his  betters.* 

«  Indeed,  Madam,'  fr»d  the  lieute- 
nant,  'you  do  the  volunteer  wrong  j 


'  I  dare  fwear  he  is  more  of  a  gentl«- 
'  man  than  the  officer.' 

'  Ay!'  cries  the  landlady;  'why, 
'  look  you  there  now:  well,  my  firft 
'  hufband  was  a  wife  man;  he  ufed  to 

<  fay,  you  can't  always  know  the  in- 
«  fide  by  the  outfide.     Nay,  that  might 
'  have  been  well  enough   too:    for  I 
'  never  ftrufd  him  till  he  was  all  over 
'  blood.     Who  would  have   thoft   it! 
'  mayhap  fome  young  gentleman  crof- 
'  fed  in  love.      Good  lack-a-day!   if 
'  he  fhould  die,    what  a    concern    it 
'  would  be  to  his  parents!  Why,  fure 
«  the    devil    muft    pofTefs  the   wicked 
'  wretch  to  do  fuch  an  a&.     To  be 
'  fure  he  is  a  fcandal  to  the  army,  at 
'  your  honour  fays:    for  moft  of  the 
'  gentlemen  of  the  army,  that  ever  I 
'  faw,  are  quite  different  fort  of  people, 
'  and  look  as  if  they  would  fcorn  to 
'  fpill  any  chriitian  blood  as  much  a$ 
'  any  men;  I  mean,  that  is,  in  a  civil 
'  way,  as  my  firft  hufband  ufed  to  fay. 
'  To  be  fure,   when  they  come  into 
'  the  wars,  there  muft  be  bloodfhed; 
'  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  blamed 

*  for.     The  more  of  our  enemies  they 
«  kill   there,  the   better;  and   I   wifh, 
'  with  all   my   heart,  they  could  kill 
'  every  mother's  fon  of  them.' 

'  O  fie,  Madam,'  faid  the  lieutenant, 
fmiling,  '  all,  is  rather  too  bloody- 
'  minded  a  wifli.* 

<  Not  at  all,  Sir,'  anfwered  (he,  «  I 
'  am  not  at  all  bloody-minded,  only  to 
«  our  enemies,  and  there's  no  harm  in 
'  that.  To  be  fure  it  is  natural  for  us 
1  to  wifh  our  enemies  dead,  that  the 
'  wars  may  be  at  an  end,  and  our 
'  taxes  be  lowered:  for  it  is  a  dread- 
'  ful  thing  to  pay  as  we  do.  Why, 

*  now,  there   is  above  forty   (hillings 
'  for  window-lights,  and  yet  we  have 
'  flopped  up  all  we  could,  we  have  al- 
'  molt  blinded  the  houfe,  I  am  furei 
'  fays  I  to  the  excifeman,  fays  I,  "  I 
"  think  you  oft  to  favour  us,  lam  fure 
"  we  are  very  good  friends  to  the  go- 
"  vernment:"and  fovrezreforjartain, 

<  for  we  pay  a  mint  of  money  to  'urn. 
'  And  yet  I  often  think  to  myfelf,  the 
'  government  doth  not   imagine  itfelf 
'  more  obliged   to  us,  than  to   thofe 

*  that  don't  pay  *um  a  farthing.    Ay, 
'  ay;  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.* 

She  was  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
when  the  furgeon  entered  the  room. 
The  lieutenant  immediately  a/ked  how 
his  patient  did.  But  he  rcfolred  him 

only 
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-  by  faying,  «  Better,  I  believe, 
«  than  he  would  have  been  by  this  time, 
«  if  I  had  not  been  called;  and,  even  as 
«  it  is,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been 
4  lucky  if  I  could  have  been  called 
4  fooner/ — ( I  hope,  Sir,'  faid  the  lieu- 
tenant, '  the  fkull  is  not  fraaured.' — 
«  Hum/  cries  the  furgeon,  «  fraaurea 
•  are  not  always  the  moil  dangerous 
4  fymptoms.  Contufions  and  lacera- 
'  tions  are  often  attended  with  worfe 


4  well  underftood/ — «  No,  really,*  an- 
fwered the  lieutenanf,  *  I  cannot  fay 
4  I  undefftand  a  fyllable.'— «  Well, 
4  Sir/  faid  the  furgeon,  '  then  I  (hall 
* 


not  tire  your  patience;  in  fhort, 
4  within  fix  weeks,  my  patient  was  able 
4  to  walk  upon  his  legs,  as  perfeaiy 
4  as  he  could  have  done  before  he  re- 
4  ceived  the  eontufion/— *  I  with,  Sir,* 
faid  the  lieutenant,  4  you  would  be  fo 
4  kind  only  to  inform  me,  whether  the 

*  phenomena,    and   with   more   fatal     4  wound   this  young  gentleman   hatli 
confequences    than   fractures.     Peo-     4  had  the  misfortune  to  receive,  is  like- 
4  pie  who  know  nothing;  of  the  matter     *  ly  to  prove  mortal?'— *  Sir,'  anfwer- 

r—       ed    the    furgeon,   « to  fay    whether  a 

4  wound  will  prove  mortal,  or  not,  at 
4  firft  drefling,  would  be  very  weak 
4  and  foolifh  prefumption:  we  are  all 


4  conclude,    if    the  fkull  is  not  frac 

*  tured,  all  is  well}    whereas,    I  had 

*  rather  fee  a  man's  fkull  broke  all  .to 


pieces,  than  fome  contufions  I  have. 

*  -.,       .»i__»   r ..i__    i: 


'  met  with/  —  «  I  hope/  fays  the  lieu- 
tenant, «  there  is  no  fuch  fymptoms 
4  here/—*  Symptoms/  anfwered  the 
furgeon,  «  are  not  always  regular  nor 
4  conftant.  I  have  known  very  un- 
4  favourable  fymptoms  in  the  morn 


*  mortal,  and  fymptoms  often  occur 
4  in  a  cure  which  the  greateft  of  our 
'  profeflion  could  never  forefee/— • 
4  But  do -you  think  him  in  danger?* 
fays  the  other.  4  In  danger!  ay, 
4  furely/  cries  the  doaor;  4  who  ia 

4  ing  change  to  favourable  ones  at  4  there  among  us,  who  in  the  molt 
4  noon,  and  return  to  unfavourable  <  perfea  health  can  be  faid  not  to  be 
4  again  at  night.  Of  wounds,  indeed,  <  in  danger?  Can  a  man,  therefore, 
4  it  is  rightly  and  truly  faid,  Nemo  re- 


pente  fuit  turpij/imus .    I  was  once,  I 
4  remember,  called  to  a  patient,  who 
4  had  received  a  violent  contufion  in. 
4  his  tibia,  by  which  the  exterior  cutis. 
4  was  lacerated,    fo  that  there  was   a 
4  profufe  fanguinary    difchargej    and 
«  the  interior  membranes  were   fo  di- 
4  vellicated,  that  the  os  or  bone  very 
4  plainly  appeared   through   the  aper- 
4  ture  of  the  vulnus  or  wound.     Some 
4  febrile  fymptoms  intervening  at  the 
4  fame  time,    (for  the  pulfe  was  ex- 
4  uberant,  and   indicated   much  phle- 
*  botomy)    I  apprehended  an    imme- 
4  diate     mortification.       To    prevent 
4  which,    I    prefently   made    a    large 
4  orifice  in  the  vein  of  the  left-arm, 
4  whence  I   drew   twenty   ounces  of 
4  blood;    which    I    expected    to   have 
4  found  extremely  fizy  and  glutinous, 
4  or  indeed  coagulated,  as  it  is  in  pleu- 
«  retick  complaints;  but,  to  my  fur- 
4  prize,  it  appeared  rofy  and  florid,  and 
4  it's    confittenc      differed  little  from 


<  with  fo  bad  a  wound  as  this  be  faid 
4  to  be  out  of  danger  ?  All  I  can  fay, 
4  at  prefent,  is,  that  it  is  well  I  was 

*  called  as  I  was;  and  perhaps  it  would 
«  have  been  better  if  I  had  been  called 
4  fooner.     I  will  fee  him  again  early 

*  in  the  morning,    and  in   the  mean. 
«  time  let  him  be  kept  extremely  quiet, 

*  and  drink  liberally  of  water-gruel/— 
4  Wont  you    allow  him  fack-whey,* 
faid  the  landlady?     4  Ay,  ay,  fack- 

*  whey/  cries  the  doaor,  if  you  will, 
4  provided   it  be  very  fmall.' — *  And 
4  a  little    chicken- broth    too,"    added 
(he.     *  Yes,  yes,  chicken-broth,'  faid 
the  doctor,  <  is  very  good/ — «  Mayn't 
4  I  make  him  fome  jellies  too?'   faid 
the    landlady.      *  Ay,  ay/    anfwered 
the  doaor,   *  jellies  are  very  good  for 
4  wounds,   for  they  promote  coheiion.* 
And,  indeed,  it  was  luckily  (he  had 
not  named  foupe,  or  high  fauces,  for 
the  doaor  would   have  complied,   ra- 
ther than  have  loft  the  cuftom  of  the 


hcufe. 

4  the  blood  of  thofe  in  perfea  health.  The  doaor  was  no  fooner  gone,  than 
4  I  then  applied  a  fomentation  to  the  the  landlady  began  to  trumpet  forth 
4  part,  which  highly  anfwered  the  in-  his  fame  to  the  lieutenant}  who  had 
4  tent  ion,  and  after  three  or  four  times,  not,  ^from  their  fhort  acquaintance, 
4  drefling,  the  wound  began  to  dif-  conceived  quite  fo  favourable  an 
4  charge  a  thick  pus  or  matter,  by.  opinion  or'  his  phyfical  abilities  as 

*  which  means  the  cohefion — but  per-     the  gopd  woman    and  all   the  neigh- 

*  haps  I  do  not  make  myfclf  perfeftly.    bourhood  entertained j    (and  perhaps 

very 
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Very  rightly:)  for  though  I  am  afraid 
the  do&Of  was  a  little  of  a  coxcomb, 
ke  might  be  neverthelefs  very  much  of 
a  fimjeon. 

The  lieutenant  having  collected  from 
the  learned  diftourfe  of  the  furgeon, 
tint  Mr.  Jones  w,is  in  great  danger, 
gave  orders  for  keeping  Mr.  Norther- 
ton  under  a  very  ftrift  guard;  intend- 
ing in  the  morning  to  attend  him  to 
a  juftice  of  peace,  and  to  commit  the 
conducting  the  troops  to  Gloucefter  to 
the  French  lieutenant,  who,  though 
he  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  fpeak 
any  language,  was,  however,  a  good 
officer. 

In  the  evening  our  commander  fent 
a  mrtfoge  to  Mr.  Jones,  that  if  a  vific 
would  not  be  troublefome  he  would 
wait  on  him.  This  civility  was  very 
kindly  and  thankfully  received  by 
Jones j  and  the  lieutenant  accordingly 
went  up  to  his  room,  where  he  found 
the  wounded  man  much  better  than  he 
expected;  nay,  Jones  aflTured  his  friend, 
that  if  he  had  not  received  exprefs  or- 
ders to  the  contrary  from  the  furgeon, 
fee  fhouid  have  got  up  long  ago  ;  for 
te  appeared  to  himfelf  to  be  as  well  as 
ever,  and  felt  no  other  inconvenience 
from  his  wound  but  an  extreme  fo re- 
liefs on  that  fidecf  his  head. 

'  I  mould  be  very  glad,*  quoth  the 
Jieutenant,    '  that  you  was  as  well  as 

•  you  fancy  yourfelf:    for    then   you 

•  would  be  able  to  do  yourietf*  juitice 
'immediately;     for    when    a    matter 

•  can't  be  made  up,  as  in  a  cafe  of  a 
4  blow,   the  fooner  you  take  him  out 

•  the  better;  but  I  am  afraid  you  think 
«  yourfelf  better  than  you  are,   and  he 

•  would  have  too  much  advantage  over 

•  you.* 

«  I'll  try,  however,'  anfwered  Jones, 

•  if  you  pleafe,  and  will  be  fo  kind  to 

•  lend  me  a  fwordj  for  I  have  none 

•  here  of  my  own.1 

•  My  fword  is  hearrfy  at  your  fer- 

•  vice,  my  dear  boy,'   cries  the  lieu- 
tenant, killing  him;  '  you  are  a  brave 

•  lad,    and  I  lore   your  fpirit  j  but   1 

•  fear  your  ftrcngth  :  for  fuch  a  blow, 

•  and   fo    much   lofs  of    blood,    mud 

•  have  very  much  weakened  you;  and 
«  though  you  feel  no  want  of  Itrength 

•  in  your  bed,  yet  you  moft  probably 

•  would  after  a  thruft  or  two.     I  can't 

•  con  fent  to  your  taking  him  out  to- 
«  night;  but  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
«  to  corue  up  with  us  before  we  get 


1  many  days  march  advance;  and  Igirt 

*  you  my  honour  you  mail  have  fatis- 
'  faction,  or  the  man  who  hath  injured 
'  you  (han't  (lay  in  our  regiment.' 

'  I  wifh,*  faid  Jones,  <  it  was  pofli- 
f  ble  to  decide  this  matter  to-night; 
'  now  you  have  mentioned  it  to  me,  T 
'  mall  not  be  able  to  reft.' 

•  O  never  think  of  it,'  returned  the 
other;   '  a  few  days  will  make  no  dif- 
'  ference.     The  wounds  of  honour  are 

*  not  like  thofe  in  yoor  body.     They 
'  fuffer  nothing  by  the  delay  of  cure. 
'  It  will  be  altogether  as  well  for  you, 
«  to  receive  fatisfa&ion  a  week  hence 
'   as  now.' 

9  But  fuppofe,'  fays  Jones, « I  mould 
9  grow  worfe,  and  die  of  the  confe- 
'  quences  of  my  prefent  wound.' 

*  Then  your  honour,'  anfwered  the 
lieutenant,  *  will  require  no  reparation, 

*  at   all;   I  myfelf   will   do  juftice  to 

*  your    character,    and    teftify    to  the 
'  world  your  intention  to  have  acled 
'  properly  if  you  had  recovered.* 

'  Still,'  replied  Jones,  '  I  am  con- 
'  cerned  at  the  delay.  I  am  almofl 
'  afraid  to  mention  it  to  you  who  are 
'  a  foldier;  but  though  I  have  been  a 

*  very  wild  young  fellow,  ftill  in  my 
'  molt  ferious  moments,   and  at  the 
'  bottom,  I  am  really  a  chriftian.* 

'  So  am  I  too,  I  allure  you,*  faid 
the  officer:  «  and  fo  zealous  a  one, 
'  that  I  was  pleafed  with  you  at  din- 
'  ner  for  taking  up  the  caufe  of  your 
'  religion;  and  I  am  a  little  offended 
'  with  you,  now,  young  gentleman, 
'  that  you  mould  exprefs  a  fear  of  de- 
'  claring  your  faith  before  any  one.* 

'  But  how  terrible  muft  it  be,'  cries 
Jones,  '  tp  any  one  who  is  really  a 
'  chriftian,  to  cherim  malice  in  hi» 

*  breaft,  in  opposition  to  the  command 
'  of  Him  who  hath  exprefsly  forbid  it? 
'  How  can  I  bear  to  do  this  on  a  fick 
'  Bed?  Or  how   (hall  I   make  up  my 

*  account,  with  fuch  an  article  as  this 
«  in  my  bofom  againft  me?' 

'  Why,  I  believe  there  is  fuch  a  conn- 
'  mand,'  cries  the  lieutenant;  '  but  a 

*  man  of  honour  can't  keep  it.     And 
'  you  muft  be  a  man  of  honour,  if  you 
«  will  be  in  the  army.     I  remember  I 
'  once  put  the  cafe  to  our  chaplain  over 

*  a  bowl  of   punch,  and  he  confefTed 
'  there  was  much  difficulty  in  it;  but 
'  faid,  he  hoped  there  might  be  a  lati- 
'  tude  granted  to  foldiers  in  this  one 

*  inftanctj  and  to  be  fure  it  is  our  duty 
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e  to  hope  fo:  for  who  would  bear  to 
live  without  his  honour!  No,  no,  my 
dear  boy,  be  a  good  chriftian  as  long 
as  you  livej  but  be  a  man  of  honour 
too,  and  never  put  up  an  affront: 
not  all  the  books,  nor  all  the  parfons 
in  the  world,  mall  ever  perfuade  me 
to  that.  I  love  my  religion  very 
well,  but  I  love  my  honour  more. 
There  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  the 
wording  the  text,  or  in  the  tranfla- 
tion,  or  in  the  underftanding  it,  or 
fomewhere  or  other.  But  however 
that  be,  a  man  muft  run  the  rifque, 
for  he  muft  preferve  his  honour.  So 
compofe  yourfelf  to-night,  and  Ipro- 
mife  you,  you  (hall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  yourfelf  juttice.' 
Here  he  gave  Jones  a  hearty  bufs, 
fhook  him  by  the  hand,  and  took  his 
leave. 

But  though  the  lieutenant's  reafon- 
ing  was  very  fatisfaclory  to  himfelf, 
it  was  not  entirely  fo  to  his  friend. 
Jones  therefore  having  revolved  this 
matter  much  in  his  thoughts,  at  laft 
came  to  a  refolution,  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

A  MOST  DREADFUL  CHAPTER  IN- 
DEED;  AND  WHICH  FEW  REA- 
DERS OUGHT  TO  VENTURE  UP- 
ON IN  AN  EVENING,  ESPECIALLY 
WHEN  ALONE. 

JONES  fwallowed  a  large  mefs  of 
chicken,  or  rather  cock,  broth, 
•with  a  very  good  appetite,  as  indeed  he 
would  have  done  the  cock  it  was  made 
pf,  with  a  pound  of  bacon  into  the  bar- 
gainj  and  now,  finding  in  himfelf  no 
deficiency  of  either  health  or  fpirit,  he 
refolved  to  get  up  and  feek  his  enemy. 

But  firft  he  fent  for  the  ferjeant,  who 
was  his  firft  acquaintance  among  thefe 
military  gentlemen.  Unluckily,  that 
worthy  officer  having,  in  a  literal  fenfe, 
taken  his  fill  of  liquor,  had  been  fome 
time  retired  to  his  bolfter,  where  he 
was  fnoring  fo  loud,  that  it  was  not 
eafy  to  convey  a  noife  in  at  his  ears 
capable  of  drowning  that  which  ifiued 
from  his  noftrils. 

However,  as  Jones  perfifted  in  his 
defire  of  feeing  him,  a  vociferous 
drawer  at  length  found  means  to  dif- 
turb  his  /lumbers,  and  to  acquaint  him 


with  the  meflage.  Of  wh'ich  the  fer- 
jeant was  no  foaner  made  fenfible,  than 
he  arofe  from  his  bed,  and  having  his 
cloaths  already  on,  immediately  attend- 
ed. Jones  did  not  think  fit  to  acquaint 
the  ftrjeant  with  his  defign,  though  he 
might  have  done  it  with  great  fafety; 
for  the  halberdier  was  himfelf  a  man 
of  honour,  and  had  killed  his  man. 
He  would  therefore  have  faithfully 
kept  this  fecret,  or  indeed  any  other 
which  no  reward  was  published  for 
difcovering.  But  as  Jones  knew  not 
thefe  virtues  in  fo  fliort  an  acquain- 
tance, his  caution  was  perhaps  prudent 
and  commendable  enough. 

He  began,  therefore^  by  acquainting 
the  ferjeant,  that  now  he  was  entered 
into  the  army,  he  was  afhamed  of  be- 
ing without  what  was  perhaps  the 

•  moft  neceffary  implement  of  a  foldier, 
namely  a  fwordj  adding,  that  he  fhould 
be  infinitely  obliged  to  him  if  he  could 
procure  one.     «  For  which,', fays  he, 
'  I  will  give  you  any  reafonable  price. 

*  Nor  do  I  infift  upon  it's  being  filver- 
'  hiked,  only  a  good  blade,  and  fuch 
'  as  may  become  a  foldier's  thigh. * 

Tne  ferjeant,  who  well  knew  what 
had    happened,    and    had    heard    that 
Jones  was  in  a  very  dangerous  condi- 
tion, immediately  concluded,  from  fuch 
a  mtflage,  at  fuch  a  time  of  night,  ancj 
from  a  man  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  he 
was  light-headed.     Now  as  he  had  his 
wit  (to  ufe  that  word  in  it's  common 
fignification)    always    ready,    he    be- 
thought himfelf  of  making  his  advan- 
tage of  this  humour  in  the  fick  mail. 
Sir,'    fays  he,    *  I  believe  I  can  fit 
you.     I  have  a  moft  excellent  piece 
of  ftuff  by  me.     It  is  not,    indeed, 
filver-hiked,  which,  as  you  fay,  doth 
not  become  a  foldierj  but  the  handle 
is  decent  enough,  and  the  blade  one 
of  the  belt  in  Europe.     It  is  a  blade 
that — a  blade  that — in  fliort,  I  will 
fetch   it  you  this    inftant,   and   you 
(hall  fee  it  and  handle  it.     I  am  glad 
to  fee  your  honour  fo  well,  with  all 
my  heart.' 

Being  inftantly  returned  with  the 
fword,  he  delivered  it  to  Jones,  who 
took  it  and  drew  itj  and  then  told  the 
ferjeant  it  would  do  very  well,  and 
bid  him  name  his  price, 

The  ferjeant  now  began  to  harangue 

in  praife  of  his 'goods.     He  faid,  (nay 

he  fwore  very  heartily)  that  the  blade 

was  taken  from  a  French  officer  of 

A  a  very 
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very  high  rank,  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen.     '  I  took  it  myfelf,'  fays  he, 
from  his  fide,    after  I  had  knocked 
him  o'  the  head.       The  hilt  was  a 
golden    one.      That   I    fold    to   one 
of  our  fine  gen'lemen;   for  there  are 
fome  of  them    an't  pleafe  your  ho- 
nour, who  value  the  hilt  of  a  fword 
more  than  the  blade.' 
Here  the  other  Hopped  him,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  name  a  price.      The  fer- 
jeant,   who   thought    Jones    abfoh^ely 
out  of   his   fenfes,    and  very  near  his 
end,    was  afraid   left  he   (hould  injure 
his  family  by  aflcing  too  little.     How- 
ever,   after  a  moment's  hefitation,    he 
contented  himfelf  with  naming  twenty 
guineas;  and   fwore  he  would  not  fell 
it  fvi  lei's  to  his  own  brother. 

«  Twenty  guineas!'  fays  Jones,  in 
the  utmoft  furprize;  *  fure  you  think 
I  am  mad,  or  that  I  never  faw  a 
fword  in  my  life.  Twenty  guineas, 
indeed!  I  did  not  imagine  you  would 
endeavour  to  impofe  upon  me.  Here, 
take  the  fword — No,  now  I  think on't, 
I  will  keep  it  myfelf,  and  (hew  it  to 
your  officer  in  the  morning,  acquaint- 
ing him,  at  the  fame  time,  what  a 
price  you  aflced  me  for  it.' 
The  iferjeant,  as  we  have  faid,  had 
always  his  wit  (iiifenfuprtediffo)  about 
him,  and  now  plainly  faw  that  Jones 
was  not  in  the  condition  he  had  appre- 
hended him  to  be;  he  now,  therefore, 
counterfeited  as  great  furprize  as  the 
other  had  (hewn,  and  faid,  *  I  am  cer- 
'  tain,  Sir,  I  have  not  afked  you  fo 

*  much  out  of  the  way.     Befidts,  you 

*  are  to  confider,  it  is  the  only  fword 

*  I  have,  and  I  muft  run  the  rifque  of 
'  my    officer's    difpleafure,    by    going 
«  without    one    myfelf.      And    truly, 

*  putting    all   this    together,    I    don't 

*  think  twenty  (hillings  was  fo  much 

*  out  of  the  way.' 

'  Twenty    (hillings!'    cries    Jones ; 

*  why  you  juft  now  afked  me  twenty 
'  guineas.'—'  How!'  cries  the  ferjeant: 

*  lure    your    honour    muft  have    mif- 
«  taken  me;  or  elfe  J  miftook  myfelf— 
\  and   indeed  I  am  but   half  awake. 
'  Twenty  guineas,  indeed!  no  wonder 

*  your  honour  flew  into  fuch  a  paffionj 

*  I  fay  twenty  guineas  too!  No,  no,  I 
'  meant  twenty  (hillings,  1  allure  you. 

*  And  whtn   your  honour   cornea    to 
'  confider  tvery  thing,  I  hope  you  will 

not  think  that  fo  extravagant  a  price. 


«  weapon  which  looks  as  well  for  left 
*  money.     But—* 

Here  Jones  interrupted  him,  faying, 
'  I  will  be  fo  far  from  making  any 
'  words  with  you,  that  I  will  give  you 
'  a  (hilling  more  than  your  demand.* 
He  then  gave  him  aguima,  bid  him 
return  to  his  bed,  and  wifhcd  him  a 
good  marchj  adding,  he  hoped  to  over- 
take them  before  the  diviilon  reached 
Worcelkr. 

The  ferjeant  very  civilly  took  hig 
leave,  fully  fatisfied  with  his  merchan- 
dize, and  not  a  little  pleafed  with  his 
dextrous  recovery  from  that  falfe  (tep 
into  which  his  opinion  of  the  fick  man's 
light-headtdnefs  had  betrayed  him. 

As  foon  as  the  ferjeant  was  departed, 
Jones  rofe  from  his  bed,   and  dtefled 
himfelf  entirely,    putting  on  even  his 
coat,   which,   as  it's  colour  was  white, 
(hewed  very  vifibly  the  ftreams  of  blood 
which  had   flowed  down   itj   and  now, 
having  grafped  his  new  pui  chafed  fword 
in  his  hand,  he  was  going  to  ifiue  forth, 
when  the  thought  of  what  he  was  about 
to  undertake  laid  fuddenly  hold  of  him, 
and  he  began  to  reflect  that  in  a  fe<v 
minutes  he  might    polfibly    deprive   a 
human  being  of  lift- ,   or  might  lofe  his 
own.       '  Very  well,'  faid   he,  *  and  in 
what  caufe    do  I  venture    my    life? 
Why,   in  that  of  my  honour. — And 
who  is  this  human  being?    A  rafcal 
who   hath   injured  and  in  foiled   me 
without  provocation. — But  is  not  re- 
venge forbidden  by  Heaven?     Yes, 
but   it  is  enjoined   by  the  world. — 
Well,  but  (hall  I  obey  the  world,  in 
oppofition  to  the  exprefs  commands 
of  Heaven?  Shall  I  incur  the  Divine 
difpleafure,  rather  than   be  called—. 
Ha — coward — fcoundrel? — I'll  think 
no  more;   I  am  refolved,  and  mult 
fight  him.* 
The  clock  had  now  flruck  twelve, 
and  every  one  in  the  houfe  were  in  their 
beds,  except  the  centinel  who  ftood  to 
guard  Northerton,  when  Jones  foftly 
opening  his  door,  ifTued  forth  in  pur- 
fuit   of  his  enemy,  of  whofe  place  of 
confinement  he  had  received  a  perfect 
defcription  from  the  drawer.     It  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  a  much  more  tremen- 
dous   figure  than   he   now  exhibited. 
He  had  on,  as  we  have  faid,  a  light- 
coloured  coat,  covered  with  ftreams  of 
blood.      His  face,  which  miffed  that 
very  blood,  as  well  as  twenty  ounces 


'  It  is  incited  true, -you  may  buy  a    more,  drawn  from  him  by  the  furgeon 
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ras  pallia*.  Round  his  head  was  a 
Quantity  of  bandage,  not  unlike  a  tur- 
ban, in  the  right-hand  he  carried  a 
/word,  and  in  the  left  a  candle.  So 
that  the  bloody  Banquo  was  not  wor- 
thy to  be  compared  to  him.  In  fac~l, 
I  believe  a  more  dreadful  apparition 
was  never  railed  in  a  church-yard,  nor 
in  the  imagination  of  any  good  people 
met  in  a  winter- evening  over  a  ChriA- 
tnas-fire  in  Somerfetmire. 

When  the  centinel  firft  faw  our  hero 
approach,  his  hair  began  gently  to  lift 
up  his  grenadier's  capj  and  in  the  fame 
initant  his  knees  fell  to  blows  with 
each  other.  Prefently  his  whole  body 
was  feized  with  worfe  than  an  ague 
fit.  He  then  fired  his  piece,  and  fell 
fiat  on  his  face. 

Whether  fear  or  courage  was  the 
occafion  of  his  firing,  or  whether  he 
took  aim  at  the  obiecl  of  his  terror, 
I  cannot  fay.  If  he  did,  however,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  mifs  his  man. 

Jones  feeing  the  fellow  fall,  guefled 
the  caufe  of  his  fright,  at  which  he 
could  not  forbear  fmiling,  not  in  the 
leall  reflecting  on  the  danger  from 
which  he  had  jult  efcaped.  He  then 
pafled  by  the  fellow,  who  ftill  con- 
tinued in  the  polture  in  which  he  fell, 
and  entered  the  room  where  Norther- 
ton,  as  he  had  heard,  was  confined. 
Here,  in  a  folitary  fituation,  he  found 
—an  empty  quart-pot  ftanding  on  the 
table,  on  which  fome  beer  being  fpilt, 
it  looked  as  if  the  room  had  lately  been 
inhabited}  but  at  prefent  it  was  en- 
tirely vacant. 

Jones  then  apprehended  it  might  lead 
to  fome  other  apartment;  but,  upon 
(earching  all  round  it,  he  could  per- 
ceive no  other  door  than  that  at  which 
he  entered,  and  where  the  centinel  had 
been  pofted.  He  then  proceeded  to 
call  Northerton  feveral  times  by  his 
name;  but  no  one  anfwered;  nor  did 
this  ierve  to  any  other  purpofe,  than  to 
confirm  the  centinel  in  his  terrors,  who 
was  now  convinced  that  the  volunteer 
was  dead  of  his  wounds,  and  that  Iris 
ghoft  was  come  in  fearch  of  the  mur- 
derer: he  now  Jay  in  all  the  agonies 
of  horror,  and  I  wifti,  with  all  my 
heart,  fome  of  thofe  a£tors,  who  are 
hereafter  to  reprefent  a  man  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  had  feen  him,  that 
they  might  be  taught  to  copy  nature, 
iaftead  of  performing  feveral  antick 


tricks  and  geftures,  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  applaufe  of  the  galleries. 

Perceiving  the  bird  was  flown,  at 
leaft  defpairing  to  find  him,  and  light- 
ly apprehending  that  the  report  of  the 
firelock  would  alarm  the  whole  houfe, 
our  hero  now  blew  out  his  candle,  and 
gently  ftole  back  again  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  to  his  bed:  Aether  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  gotten  un- 
difcovered,  had  any  other  per/on  been 
on  the  fame  ftair-cafe,  fave  only  one 
gentleman  who  was  confined  to  his  bed 
by  the  gout;  for  before  he  could  reach 
the  door  to  his  chamber,  the  hall  where 
the  centinel  had  been  pofted>  was  half 
full  of  people,  fome  in  their  (hirts, 
and  others  not  half  dreft,  all  very  ear- 
neftly  enquiring  of  each  other,  what 
was  the  matter. 

The  foldier  was  now  found  lying  in 
the  fame  place  and  pofture  in  which 
we  juft  before  left  him.  Several  im- 
mediately applied  themfelves  to  raife 
him,  and  fome  concluded  him  dead: 
but  they  prefently  faw  their  miitake; 
for  he  not  only  rtrugglcd  with  thofe 
who  laid  their  hands  on  him,  but  fell 
a  roaring  like  a  bull.  In  reality,  he 
imagined  fo  many  fyirits  or  devils  were 
handling  himj  fur  his  imagination  be- 
ing pofleficd  with  the  horror  of  an  ap- 
parition, converted  every  object  he  fa\v 
or  felt,  into  nothing  but  ghotts  and 


At  length  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  got  upon  his  le^s;  when 
candles  bein^  brought,  and  feeing  two 
or  thi-ee  of  his  comrades  prefent,  he 
came  a  little  to  him  I";  If1}  but  when  they 
a(ked  him  what  was  the  matter,  he 
anfwered,  *  I  am  a  dead  man}  that's 

*  all}    I  am  a  dead  man.     I  can't  re- 
1  cover  it.     I  have  feen  him.'  —  •  What 

*  had   thou   ieen,    Jack?"    lays  one   of 
the  foldiers.     '   Why,  I  have  ken  the 

*  young  volunteer  th.it  was  killed  ye;'- 
'  terday.-  He  then  imprecated  the  moit 
heavy  curies  on  himfelf,   if  he  had  not 
feen    the    volunteer,     all    over    blood, 
vomiting   fere  out   of   his  mouth    and 
noitnls,    pafs  by  him   into  the  chain'* 
ber  where  enfign  Northerton  was,  and 
then   leizing  the  enii^n  by  rhe  throat, 
fly  away  with  him  in  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. 

'This    relation   met  with  a  grac"  us 

reception  from  the  audience.     "All  the 

women  prefent  believed  it  firmly,  and 

A  a  *  prayed 
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prayed  Heaven  to  defend   them   from 

murder.  Amongft  the  men,  too,  many 

had    faith    in    ihe    ftoryj    but    others 

turned  it  into    derilion    a:id    ridicule; 

and  a  ferjeant,  who  was  prefent,  an- 

Iwered  very  coolly,  «  Young  man,  you 

will  hear  more  of  this,  for  going  to 

fleep,  and  dreaming  on  your  poll.' 

The  foldier  replied,    '  You  may  pu- 

nifh  me  if  you  pleafej  but  I  was  as 

broad  awake  as  I  am  nowj  and  the 

devil  carry  me  away,  as  he  hath  the 

enfign,  if  I  did  not  fa  the  dead  man, 

as  I  tell  you,  with  eyes  as  big  and 

as  fiery  as  two  large  flambeaux/ 

The  commander  of  the  forces,  and 

the  commander  of  the  houfe,  were  both 

now    arrived:    for    the    former    being 

awake  at   the  time,    and    hearing  the 

centinel  fire  his  piece,  thought  it  his 

duty  to  rife  immediately,    though   he 

had  no  great  apprehenfions  of  any  mif- 

chiefj    whereris   the    apprehenfions    of 

the  latter  were  much  greater,  left  her 

fpoons  and   tankards  mould  be   upon 

the   march,    without    having   received 

any  fuch  orders  from  her. 

Our  poor  centine',  to  whom  the 
fight  of  this  officer  was  not  much  more 
welcome  than  the  apparition,  as  he 
thought  it,  which  he  had  feen  before, 
again  related  the  dreadful  ftory,  and 
with  many  additions  of  blood  and  fire: 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  gain  no 
credit  with  either  or  the  laft-mention- 
cd  perfons;  for  the  officer,  though  a 
very  religious  man,  was  free  from  all 
terrors  of  this  kind;  befides,  having 
io  lately  left  Jones  in  the  condition  we 
have  feen,  he  had  no  fufpicion  of  his 
being  dead.  As  for  the  landlady, 
though  not  over  religious,  flie  had  no 
kind  of  aveifion  to  the  do6trine  of 
fpirits;  but  there  was  a  circumltance 
in  the  tale  which  /he  well  knew  to  be 
falfe,  as  we  mall  inform  the  reader 
prefently. 

But  whether  Northerton  was  carried 
away  in  thunder  or  fire,  or  in  what- 
ever other  manner  he  was  gone}  it 
was  now  certain,  that  his  body  was 
no  longer  in  euftody.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  lieutenant  formed  a  con~ 
clufion  not  very  different  from  what 
the  ferjeant  is  juft  mentioned  to  have 
made  before,  and  immediately  ordered 
the  centinel  to  be  taken  prifoner.  So 
tint,  by  a  ftrange  reverie  of  fortune, 
(though  not  very  uncommon  in  a 


military   life)   the  guard  became 
guarded. 


CHAP.     XV. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FORE- 
GOING ADVENTURE. 

BESIDES  the  fufpicion  of  fleep, 
the  lieutenant  harboured  another 
and  worfe  doubt  againft  the  poor  cen- 
tinel, and  this  was  that  of  treachery} 
for  as  he  believed  not  one  fyllable  of 
the  apparition,  fo  he  imagined  the 
whole  to  be  an  invention,  formed  only 
to  im pole  upon  him,  and  that  the  fel- 
low had,  in  reality,  been  bribed  by 
Northerton  to  let  him  efcape.  And 
this  he  imagined  the  rather,  as  the 
fright  appeared  to  him  the  more  unna- 
tural in  one  who  had  the  character  of 
as  brave  and  bold  a  man  as  any  in  the 
regiment,  having  been  in  feveral  ac- 
tions, having  received  feveral  wounds; 
and,  in  a  word,  having  behaved  him- 
felf  always  like  a  good  and  valiant 
foldier. 

That  the  reader,  therefore,  may  not 
conceive  the  leaft  ill  opinion  of  fuch  a 
perfon,  we  mall  not  delay  a  moment 
in  refcuing  his  character  from  the  im- 
putation of  this  guilt. 

Mr.  Northerton,  then,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  was  fully  fatisfieif 
with  the  glory  which  he  had  obtained 
from  this  action.  He  had,  perhaps, 
feen,  or  heard,  or  guefied,  that  envy  is 
apt  to  attend  fame.  Not  that  I  would 
here  infmuate,  that  he  was  heatheniflily 
inclined  to  believe  in,  or  to  wor/hip, 
the  Goddefs  Nemefisj  for,  in  t 
am  convinced  he  never  heard  of  her 
name.  He  was,  befides,  of  an  active 
difpolition,  and  had  a  great  antipathy 
to  thofe  clofe  winter- quarters  in  the 
caftleof  Gloucefter,  for  which  a  juftice 
or  peace  might  poflTibly  give  him  a 
billet.  Nor  was  he  moreover  free  from 
feme  uneafy  meditation  on  a  certain 
wooden  edifice,  which  I  forbear  to 
name,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  who,  I  think,  rather  ought 
to  honour  than  to  be  amamed  of  this 
building,  as  it  is,  or  at  leaft  might 
be  made  of  more  benefit  to  fociety 
than  almoft  any  other  publick  erection. 
In  a  word,  to  hint  at  no  mere  reafons 
ivr  his  coaduft,  Mj,  N«i'therton  was 

dcfiratt 
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«felirous  of  departing  that  evening;  and 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  con- 
trive the  quomodot  which  appealed  to 
be  a  matter  or  fome  difficulty. 

Now  this  young  gentleman,  though 
fomewhat  crooked  in  his  morals,  vas 
perfe<$Uy  ftraight  in  his  perfon,  which 
was  extremely  ftrong  and  well  made. 
His  face,  too,  was  accounted  handfome 
by  the  generality  of  women$  for  it  was 
broad  and  ruddy,  with  tolerably  good 
teeth.  Such  charms  did  not  fail  mak- 
ing an  impreflionon  my  landlady,  who 
had  no  little  relifh  for  this  kind  of 
beauty.  She  had,  indeed,  a  real  com- 
panion for  the  young  man;  and  hear- 
ing from  the  furgeon,  that  affairs  were 
iike  to  go  ill  with  the  volunteer,  (he 
lufpe&ed  they  might  hereafter  wear  no 
fcenign  afpect  with  the  enfign.  Hav- 
ing obtained,  therefore,  leave  to  make 
•him  a  vifit,  and  finding  him  in  a  very 
melancholy  mood,  which  (he  confider- 
ably  heightened,  by  telling  him  there 
were  fcarce  any  hopes  ci'  the  volun- 
teer's life,  (lie  proceeded  to  fhrow  forth 
fome  hints,  which  the  other  readily 
and  eagerly  taking  up,  they  loon  came 
to  a  right  underftaiuling;  and  it  was 
at  length  agreed,  that  the  enfign  mould, 
at  a  certain  fignal,  afcend  the  chimney, 
which  communicating  very  foon  with 
that  of  the  kitchen,  he  might  there  a- 
gain  let  himfelf  down;  for  which  (he 
would  give  him  an  opportunity,  by 
keeping  the  coaft  clear. 

But  left  our  readers  of  a  different 
complexion  fhouid  take  this  occafion 
of  too  haftily  condemning  all  compaf- 
fion  as  a  folly,  and  pernicious  to  fo- 
ciety,  we  think  proper  to  mention  ano- 
ther particular,  which  might  poflibly 
have  fome  little  (hare  in  this  a&ion. 
The  enfign  happened  to  be  at  this  time 
pofiefled  of  the  Aim  of  fifty  pounds, 
which  did  indeed  belong  to  the  whole 
company:  for  the  captain  having 
quarrelled  with  his  lieutenant,  had  en- 
trufted  the  payment  of  his  company  to 
the  enfign.  This  money,  however, 
he  thought  proper  to  depofit  in  my 
landlady's  hand,  poffibly  by  way  of 
bail  or  fecurity  that  he  would  hereaf- 
ter appear  and  anfwer  to  the  charge 
againft  him  j  but  whatever  were  the 
conditions,  certain  it  is,  that  (he  had 
the  money,  and  the  enfign  his  liberty. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  expecl, 
from  the  compaffionate  temper  of  this 
good  woman,  that  when  (he  law  the 


poor  centinel  taken  prifoner  for  a  fa& 
of  which  (he  knew  him  innocent,  (he 
fliould  immediately  have  inteipofed  in 
his  behalf;  but  whether  it  was  that  (he 
had  already  exhautted  all  her  compaf- 
fion  in  the  above-mentioned  inftance, 
or  that  the  features  of  this  fellow, 
though  not  very  different  from  thofe  of 
the  enfign,  could  not  raife  it,  I  will 
not  determine;  but  fo  far  from  being 
an  advocate  for  the  prefent  prifoner,  flie 
urged  his  guilt  to  his  officer,  declaring, 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  that  me 
•would  not  have  had  any  concern  in  the 
efcape  of  a  murderer  for  all  the  world* 
Every  thing  was  now  once  more  qui- 
et; and  molt  of  the  company  returned 
again  to  their  beds;  but  the  landlady* 
either  from  the  natural  activity  of  he? 
difpofition,  or  from  her  fear  for  her 
plate,  having  no  propenfity  to  fleepj 
prevailed  with  the  officers,  as  they 
were  to  march  within  little  more  than 
an  hour,  to  fpend  that  time  with  her 
over  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Jones  had  lain  awake  all  this  while, 
and  had  heard  great  part  of  the  hurry 
and  buftle  that  had  pafled,  of  which 
he  had  now  fome  curiofity  to  know  the 
particulars.  He  therefore  applied  to 
his  bell,  which  rung  at  Jeatl  twenty 
times  without  any  effe&j  for  my  land- 
lady was  in  fuch  high  mirth  with  her 
company,  that  no  clapper  could  be 
heard  there  but  her  own,  and  the 
drawer  and  chambermaid,  who  were 
fitting  together  in  the  kitchen,  (for 
neither  durft  he  fit  up,  nor  (he  lie  in 
bed  alone)  the  inore  they  heard  the 
bell  ring,  the  more  they  were  fiichten- 
ed,  and,  as  it  were,  nailed  down  in 
their  places. 

At  laft,  at  a  lucky  interval  of  chat, 
the  found  reached  the  ears  of  our  good 
landlady,  who  prefently  fent  forth  her 
fummons,  which  both  her  fervants  in- 
ftantly  obeyed.  «  Joe/  fays  the  mif- 
trefs,  '  don't  you  hear  the  gentleman's 
bell  ring?  why  dont  you  go  up?*— « 
It  is  not  my  bufinefs,'  anfwered  the 
drawer,  *  to  wait  upon  the  chambers: 
it  is  Betty  chambermaid's!' — «  If 
you  come  to  that,' anfwered  the  maid, 
it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  wajt  upon 
gentlemen.  I  have  done  it,  indeed, 
fometimes;  but  the  devil  fetch  me 
if  ever  I  do  again,  fince  you  make 
your  preambles  about  it.'  The  bell 
ftill  ringing  violently,  their  miftrefs 
fell  into  a  paffion,  and  fwore,  if  the 

drawer 
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«Irav-er  did  not  go  up  immediately, 
fhe  would  turn  him  away  that  very 
morning.  *  If  you  do,  Madam,'  lays 
in.,  *  I  can't  help  it.  I  won't  do  a- 

•  nother  fervant's  bufinefs.'     She  then 
Applied  herfclf  to  the  maid,  and  endea- 
voured   to   prevail    by    gentle    means; 
hut  ail  in  vain,    Betty  was  as  inflex- 
ible as  Joe.     Both  infilled  it  was  not 
their  buiinefs,  and  they  would  not  do 
it. 

The  lieutenant  then  fell  a  laughing, 
and  faid,  *  Come,  I  will  put  an  end 

*  to  this  contention  j'  and  then  turning 
to  the  fervants,  commended   them  for 
their  reiblution,    in  neither  giving   up 
the  point;  but  added,  he  was  lure,   if" 
one   would    content  to  go,   the    other 
would.     To  which  propufal  they  both 
agreed  in  an  inftant,  and  accordingly 
went  up  very  lovingly  and  clofe  toge- 
ther.    When  they  were  gone,  the  lieu- 
tenant appealed  the  wrath  of  the  land- 
lady, by  fatisfying  her  why  they  were 
both  fo  unwilling  to  go  alone. 

They  returned  foon  after,  and  ac- 
quainted their  miftrefs,  that  the  fick 
gentleman  was  fo  far  from  being  dead, 
that  he  fpoke  as  heartily  as  if"  he  was 
well;  and  that  he  gave  his  fervice  to 
the  captain,  and  mould  be  very  glad 
of  the  favour  of  feeing  him  before  he 
inarched. 

The  good  lieutenant  immediately 
complied  with  his  defires,  and  fitting 
down  by  his  bedfide,  acquainted  him 


ttith  the  fcene  which  had  happened  bii 
low;  concluding  with  his  intention  to 
make  an  example  of  the  centintl. 

Upon  this,  Jones  related  to  him  the 
Whole  truth,  and  earneltly  begged  hint 
not  to  punifti  the  poor  Ibldier:  «  Who, 
I  am  confident,'  fays  he,  '  is  as  in- 
nocent of  the  enfign's  efcape,  as  he 
is  of  forging  any  lye,  or  of  endea- 
vouring to  impofe  on  you/ 
The  lieutenant  hefitated  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  anfwered:  *  Why,  as 
you  have  cleared  the  fellow  of  one 
part  of  the  charge,  fo  it  will  be  im- 
pofiible  to  prove  the  other;  becaufe 
he  was  not  the  only  centinel,  But  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  punifli  the  raf- 
cal  for  being  a  coward.  Yet  who 
knows  what  efteft  the  terror  of  fuch 
an  apprehenfion  may  havej  and,  to 
fay  the  truth,  he  hath  always  behaved 
well  againft  an  enemy.  Come,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  lee  any  fign  of  reli- 
gion in  thefe  fellows  j  fo  I  promife 
you  he  (hall  be  fet  at  liberty  when 
we  march.  But  hark,  the  general 
beats,  My  dear  boy,  give  me  ano- 
ther bufs.  Don't  difcompofe  nor 
hurry  yourfelf;  but  remember  the 
chriftian  doctrine  of  patience,  and  I 
warrant  you  will  foon  be  able  to  do 
yourfelf  juitice,  and  to  take  an  ho- 
nourable revenge  on  the  fellow  who 
hath  injured  you.'  The  lieutenant 
then  departed,  and  Jones  endeavoured 
to  •ompoie  himfelf  to  relt. 


END    OF    THE    SEVENTH    BOOK. 
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CONTAINING  ABOVE  TWO  DAYS, 


CHAP.    I, 

A  WONDERFUL  LONG  CHAPTER 
CONCERNING  THE  MARVELLOUS; 
BEING  MUCH  THE  LONGEST  OF 
ALL  OUR  INTRODUCTORY  CHAP- 
TERS, 

«J'^v/4iv  S  we  are  now  entering 
T  upon  a  book,  in  which 
\f  A  <£  the  courfe  of  our  hittory 
will  oblige  us  to  relate 
fome  matters  of  a  more 
ftrange  and  furprizing 
Jdnd  than  any  which  have  hitherto  oc- 
curred, it  may  not  be  amifs  in  the  pro- 
legominous,  or  introductory  chapter, 
to  fay  fomething  of  that  fpecies  of 
writing  which  is  called  the  marvellous. 
To  this  we  (hall,  as  well  for  the  fake 
of  ourfelves,  as  of  others,  endeavour 
to  fet  fome  certain  bounds;  and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  neceflary, 
as  criticks*  of  different  complexions 
are  here  apt  to  run  into  very  different 


extremes;  for  while  fome  are,  wirH 
M.  Dacier,  ready  to  allow,  that  the 
fame  thing  which  is  impoffible  may  be 
yet  probable  -j-,  others  have  fo  little 
hiftorick  or  poetick  faith,  that  they  be~ 
lieve  nothing  to  be  either  poffible  or 
probable,  the  like  to  which  hath  not 
occurred  to  their  own  obfervation. 

Firft,  then,  I  think  it  may  very  rea- 
forably  be  required  of  every  writer, 
that  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
poilibilityj  and  ftill  remembers  that 
what  is  not  poffible  for  man  to  perform, 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  man  to  believa 
he  did  perform.  This  conviftion,  per* 
haps,  gave  birth  to  many  (lories  of  the 
ancient  heathen  deities,  (for  moft  of 
them  are  of  poetical  original.)  The 
poet,  being  defirous  to  indulge  a  wan- 
ton and  extravagant  imagination,  took 
refuge  in  that  power  of  the  extent  of 
which  his  readers  were  no  judges,  or 
rather  which  they  imagined  to  be  infi- 
nite; and  confequently  they  could  not 
be  (hocked  at  any  prodigies  related  of 
it.  This  hath  been  ttrongly  urged  in 


*  By  this  word,  here,  and  in  moft  other  parts  of  our  work,  we  mean  every  reader  in 
the  world. 
•h  It  is  happy  for  Mi  Dacier  that  he  is  not  an  Irishman, 
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def  nee  of  Homer's  miracles;  nml  it 
is,  perhaps  a  defence}  not,  as  Mr. 
Pope  would  have  it,  becaufe  UlyM'es 
told  a  fet  of  foolifli  l)es  to  the  Phao- 
cians,  who  were  a  very  dull  nation; 
but  becaufe  the  poet  himfelf  wrote  to 
'heathens,  to  whom  poetical  fables  were 
articles  of  faith.  For  my  own  part, 
J  mud  confei's,  fo  compaflionate  is  my 
temper,  I  wifh  Polyphcme  had  confined 
himfelf  to  his  milk  diet,  and  preferred 
his  eye;  nor  could  Ulyftes  be  much 
move  concerned  than  myfelf,  when  his 
companions  were  turned  into  fwine  by 
Circe,  who  (hewed,  I  think,  afterwards, 
too  much  regard  for  man's  flefli  to  be 
i'uppofed  capable  of  converting  it  into 
bacon.  I  wim,  likewife,  with  all  my 
heart,  that  Homer  could  have  known 
the  uile  prefcribi'd  by  Horace,  to  intro- 
duce fuperriatural  agents  as  feldom  as 
poffible.  We  fhould  not  then  have  feen 
Jiis  gods  coming  on  trivial  errands,  and 
often  behaving  themlelves  foas  not  only 
to  forfeit  all  title  to  refpecl,  but  to  be- 
come the  objects  of  fcorn  and  derihon. 
A  conduct  which  mult  have  (hocked  the 
credulity  of  a  pious  and  fagacious  hea- 
then; and  which  could  never  have  been 
(defended,  unlefs  by  agreeing  with  a 
fuppofition  to  which  I  have  been  fome- 
t'rmes  aim  o  It  inclined,  that  this  moft 
glorious  poet,  as  he  certainly  was,  had 
an.  intent  to  burlefque  the  fuperliitious 
faith  of  his  own  age  and  country. 

But  I  have  relied  too  long  on  a  doc- 
trine which  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  ?  chrif- 
tjan  writer:  for  as  he  cannot  introduce 
into  his  works  any  of  that  heavenly 
Boll  which  make  a  part  pf  his  creed, 
fo  is  it  horrid  puerility  to  fearch  the 
heathen  theology  for  any  of  thefe  dei- 
ties who  have  been  longfince  dethroned 
from  their  immortality.  Lord  Shaftef- 
bury  obferves,  that  nothing  is  more 
cold,  than  the  invocation  of  a  mufe  by 
a  modern:  he  might  have  added,  that 
nothing  can  be  moreabfurd.  A  modern 
may  with  much  more  elegance  invoke 
a  ballad,  as  fome  have  thought  Homer 
did,  or  a  mug  of  ale  with  the  author 
of  Hudibras;  which  latter  may  per- 
haps have  inlpired  much  more  poetry, 
as  well  as  profe,  than  all  the  liquors 
of  Hippocrtne  or  Helicon. 

The  only  fupernatural  agents  which 
ran  in  any  manner  be  allowed  to  us 
moderns,  are  ghofts;  but  of  thefe  I 
would  ai'vife  an  author  to  be  extremely 
fjparing.  Thefe  are  indeed  like  arfenick, 


and  other  dangerous  drugs  rn  phyficfc, 
to  be  uful  with  the  utmoft  caution;  jrjpr 
would  I  advife  the  introduction  of  them 
at  all  in  thofe  works,  or  by  ihofe  au- 
thors, to  which  or  to  whom  a  horfc- 
laugh  in  the  reader  would  be  any  gitat 
prejudicoror  mortification. 

As  for  elves  and  fairies,  and  other 
Aich  mummery,  I  purpofely  omit  the 
mention  of  them,  as  I  fhould  be  very 
unwilling  to  confine  within  any  bounds 
thefe  furprizing  imaginations,  for  whole 
vaft  capacity  the  limits,  of  human  na- 
ture are  too  narrowj  whofe  works  are 
to  be  confidered  as  a  new  creation;  and 
who  have  conlequently  juit  right  to  do 
what  they  will  with  their  own. 

Man,  therefore,  is  thehigheft  fubjecl 
(unlefs  on  very  extraordinary  occalions 
indeed)  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  pen 
of  cur  hittorian,  or  of  o»r  poetj  and 
in  relating  his  actions,  great  care  is  to 
be  taken,  that  we  do  not  exceed  the 
capacity  of  the  agent  we  defcribe. 

Nor  is  poflibility  alone  fufficient  to 
juftify  ps,  we  muft  keep  Jikewife  within 
the  rules  of  probability.  It  is,  I  think, 
the  opinion  of  Ariftotle;  or  if  not,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  fome  wife  man,  whofe 
authority  will  be  as  weighty,  when  it 
is  as  old;  '  that  it  is  no  excufe  for  a 
«  poet  who  relates  what  is  incredible, 
*  that  the  thing  related  is-  really  matter 
'  of  facl.'  This  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed true  with  regard  to  poetry,  but 
it  may  be  thought  impracticable  to  ex- 
tend lo  the  hiftorian:  for  he  is  obliged 
to  record  matters  as  he  finds  themj 
though  they  may  be  of  fo  extraordinary 
a  nature,  as  will  require  no  final!  de- 
gree of  hiftprical  faith,  tofw  allow  them. 
Such  as  was  the  fuccefslefs  armamemt 
of  Xerxes,  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  or 
thefuccefsful  expedition  of  Alexander, 
related  by  Arian.  Such,  of  later  years, 
was  the  viclory  of  Agincourt  obtained 
by  Harry  the  Fifth,  or  that  of  Narva 
won  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden. 
All  which  inflances,  the  more  we  re« 
flecl  on  them,  appear  (till  the  rnoieafto- 
nifliing. 

Such  facls,  however,  as  they  occur 
in  the  thread  of  the  ftory;  nay,  in- 
fleed,  as  they  conftitute  the  eflential 
parts  of  it,  the  hiftorian  is  not  only  jq- 
ftifiable  in  recording  as  they  really 
happened;  but  indeed  would  be  un- 
pardonable, mould  he  omit  or  alter 
them.  But  there  are  other  fafts,  not 
of  fuch  confluence,  nor  fo  neceifary, 
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which  though  ever  fo  well  attefted, 
may  neverthelefs  be  facrificed  to  obli- 
vion in  complaifance  to  the  fcepricifm 
of  a  reader.  Such  is  that  mem  -rnble 
ftory  of  the  Ghoft  of  George  Viller's, 
which  miVht  with  more  propriety  have 
been  made  a  prefent  of  to  Dr.  Drelin- 
court,  to  have  kept  the  Ghoft  of  Mrs. 
Veale  company,  at  the  head  of  his  Dif- 
courfe  upon  Death,  than  have  been  in- 
troduced into  fo  folemn  a  work  as  the 
Hi  ftory  of  the  Rebellion. 

To  fay  the  truth,  if  the  hiftorian 
will  confine  himfeif 'to  what  really 
happened,  and  utterly  reject  any  cir- 
cumitance,  which,  though  never  fo 
well  attefted,  he  muft  be  well  afTured 
is  falfe,  he  will  iometimes  fall  into 
the  marvellous,  but  never  into  the  in- 
credible. He  will  ofren  railfc  the  won- 
der and  Surprize  of  his  readers,  but 
never  that  incredulous  hatred  mention- 
ed by  Horace.  It  is  by  falling  into 
fiction,  therefore,  that  we  generally  of- 
fend againft  this  lule,  of  deferting 
probability,  which  the  hiftorhn  feldoni 
if  ever  quits,  till  he  forfakes  his  cha- 
racler,  and  commences  a  writer  of 
romance.  In  this,  however,  thole 
hirtorians,  who  relate  public!-;  tranf- 
aftinns,  have  the  advantage  of  us  who 
confine  ourfelves  to  fcenes  of  private 
life.  The  credit  of  the  former  is  by 
common  notoriety  fupported  for  a  long 
time;  and  publick  records,  with  the 
concurrent  tetiimony  of  many  authors, 
bear  evidence  to  their  truth  in  future 
ages.  Thus  a  Trajan,  and  an  An- 
toninus, a  Nero,  and  a  Caligula,  have 
all  met  with  the  belief  of  pofterity; 
and  no  one  doubts  but  that  men  fo 
very  good,  and  fo  very  bad,  were  once 
the  matters  of  mankind. 

But  we  who  deal  in  private  charac- 
ters, who  fearch  into  the  molt  retired 
recefTes,  and  draw  foith  examples  of 
virtue  and  vice  from  hules  and  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  are  in  a  more  dan- 
gerous fituation.  As  we  have  no  pub- 
lick -notoriety,  no  concurrent  tettnmmy, 
no  records  to  lupport  and  corroborate 
what  we  deliver,  it  becomes  us  not 
only  to  ketp  within  the  limits  of  pof- 
ffbility,  but  of  probability  tooj  and 
this  more  efpecialiy  in  painting  what 
is  greatly  good  and  amiable.  ICnavery 
and  folly,  though  nevar  fo  exoibnant, 
will  more  eaii ty  meet  with  alien t ;  for  ill- 
nature  adds  great  fupport  and  iiiength 
to  faith. 


Thus  we  may,  perhaps,  with  little 
danger,  relate  the  hiftory  of  a  FrfherJ    I 
w'no  having  long  owed  his  bread  to  the 
generofity  of  Mr.   Derby,- and  having 
one  morning    received    a    confi. lei  able 
bounty  from  h'6  hands,  yet,  in  order 
to  poflefs  himfeif  of  what  remained  in 
his    friend's   Icnitore,    concealed  him- 
feif in  a  publick  >jfiue  of  the  Temple, 
through    which    there    was    a   paflTage 
into   Mr.    Derby's    chambers.       Here 
he    overheard    Mr.    D  rby    for  many 
hours    iblacing    himfeif    at    an   enter- 
tainment  which  he   that  evening  g<t.tf 
his  friends,  and   to  which    Fifhtr  hnd 
been    invited.      During  all  this  time, 
n_>  tender,  no  grateful  reflections,  arofe 
to  retrain  his  purpofe  ;    but  when  the 
poor  gentleman    had   let  his  company 
out   through    tht    office,    Fifher  came 
fuddenly  from  his   linking-piace,   and 
walking  foftly  behind    his  friend  into 
his  chamber,    di (charged  a  piftui-ball 
into  his  head.     This  may  be  believed, 
when  the  bones  of  Fifiier  are  as  rotten 
as   his   heart.       Nay,     perhaps,   it  will 
be  credited,  that  the  villain  went  two 
days  afterwards  wirh  fome  young  ladies 
to  the  play   of  Hamlet;    and  wuh  an 
unaltered    countenance  heard    one    of 
the  iadie«,    who    little    lufpecled   how 
near  ibe   was   to  the  perfon,  cry  out, 
*  Good  God  !    if  the   man   that  mur- 
'  dered  Mr.  Derby  was  now  prefent  !* 
Maniiefting  in  this  a  mere  feared  and 
callous  confcience  than  even  Nero  him- 
feif ;  of  whom  we  are  told   by   Sueto- 
nius, that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  became 
immediately   intolerable,    and  fo  con- 
tinued j   nor  could   all  the  congratula- 
tions ot  the  foldiers,  of  the  fenate,  and 
the  people,  allay  the  horrors  of  his  con- 
icience. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  mould 
I  tell  my  reader,  that  I  had  known  a 
man  whole  penetrating  genius  had  en- 
abltd  him  to  laife  a  large  foitune  in  a 
way  where  no  beginning  was  chalked 
out  to  him  ;  that  he  had  done  this 
with  the  mu(t  perfect  prefervation  of 
his  integiity,  and  not  only  without 
the  lesit  injuftice  or  injury  to  any  one 
individual  perlon,  but  with  the  higheft 
advantage  to  trade,  and  a  vatt  increafe 
or"  ihf  publick  revenue j  that  he  had 
expended  one  part  of  the  income  of  this 
fortune  in  discovering  a  tafte  fuperior 
to  ruoft,  by  works  where  the  higheft 
d:gmiy  was  united  \vith  the  purelt  iim 
B  b 
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plicity,  and  another  part  in  dtip 
a  degree  of  gooclnefs  fuperior  to  all 
men,  by  acls  of  charity  to  objtfts 
whole  only  recommendations  were  then- 
merits,  or  their  wants;  that  he  was 
molt  induftiious  in  fearching  after  me- 
rit in  diftreis,  and  eager  to  relieve  it, 
and  then  as  careful  (perhaps  too  care- 
ful) to  conceal  what  he  had  done; 
that  his  houfe,  his  furniture,  his  gar- 
dens, his  table,  his  private  hofpitality, 
and  his  publick  beneficence,  all  denot- 
ed the  mind  from  which  they  flowed, 
and  were  all  intrinfically  rich  and 
noble,  without  tinfel,  or  external  of- 
tentation;  that  he  filled  every  relation 
in  life  with  the  mod  adequate  virtue  ; 
that  he  was  moft  pioully  religious  to 
his  Creator,  moft  zealoufly  loyal  to 
his  fovereign,  a  molt  tender  hufband 
to  his  wife,  a  kind  relation,  a  muni- 
ficent patron,  a  warm  and  firm  friend, 
a  knowing  and  chearful  companion, 
indulgent  to  his  fervants,  hofpitable  to 
his  neighbours,  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  benevolent  to  all  mankind.  Should 
I  add  to  thefe,  the  epithets  of  wife, 
brave,  elegant,  and  indeed  every  other 
amiable  epithet  in  our  language,  I 
might  furely  fay— 

»     •  -S^uis  credit?  nemoHercule!  nemo\ 
Vel  duot  vel  nemo, 

And  yet  I  know  a  man  who  is  all  I 
have  here  defcribed.  But  a  fmgle  in- 
ftance  (and  I  really  know  not  fuch 
another)  is  not  fufficient  to  jultify  us, 
while  we  are  writing  to  thoufands  who 
never  heard  of  the  perfon,  nor  of  any 
thing  like  him.  Such  rar<e  aves  mould 
be  remitted  to  the  epitaph-writer,  or  to 
fome  poet,  who  may  condefcend  to 
hitch  him  in  a  diftich,  or  to  flide  him 
into  a  rhime,  with  an  air  of  carelefs- 
nels  and  negleSr,  without  giving  any 
offence  to  the  reader. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  a6lions  mould 
be  fuch  as  may  not  only  be  within  the 
compals  of  human  agency,  and  which 
human  agents  may  probably  be  fup- 
pofed  to  do;  hut  they  fiiould  be  likely 
for  the  very  aftors  and  characters  them- 
felves  to  have  performed  :  for  what 
may  be  only  wonderful  and  furprizing 
in  one  man,  may  become  improbable, 
or  indeed  impofiible,  when.  related  of 
another. 

This  hit  requifite  is  what  the  dra- 
matick  criticks  call  confervatign  of 


character;  and  it  requires  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  judgment,  and 
a  molt  exact  knowledge  of  human  na- 

tUIf. 

It  is  admirably  remarked  by  a  moft 
excellent  writer,  that  zeal  can  no  more 
hurry  a  man  to  ;ic~t  in  direct  oppofition 
to  itfelf,  than  a  i.-ipid  (ti>am  can  carry 
a  boat  againft  it's  own  current.  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  for  a  man  to  aft 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  dictate* 
of  his  nature,  is,  if  not  impoffibie,  as 
improbable  and  as  miraculous  as  any 
thing  which  can  well  be  conceived. 
Should  the  belt  pans  of  the  ftory  of 
M.  Antoninus  be  aicnbed  to  Nero,  or 
mould  the  worft  incidents  of  Nero's 
life  be  imputed  to  Antoninus,  what 
would  be  more  (hocking  to  belief  than, 
either  inftance?  Whereas  both  thefe  be- 
ing related  of  their  proper  agent,  confti- 
tute  the  truly  marvellous. 

Our  modern  authors  of  comedy  have 
fallen  almolt  univerfally  into  the  error 
here  hinted  at:  their  heroes  generally 
are  notorious  rogues,  and  their  he- 
roines abandoned  jades,  during  the  firft 
four  a£b;  but  in  the  fifth,  the  former 
become  very  worthy  gentlemen,  and 
the  latter,  women  of  virtue  and  difcre~ 
tion ;  nor  is  the  writer  often  fo  kind 
as  to  give  himfelf  the  leaft  trouble  to 
reconcile  or  account  for  this  monllrous 
change  and  incongruity.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  other  reafon  to  be  affigned  for 
it,  than  becaufe  the  play  is  drawing  to 
aconclufionj  as  if  it  was  no  lei's  na- 
tural in  a  rogue  to  repent  in  the  laft 
aft  of  a  play,  than  in  the  laft  of  his 
life:  which  we  perceive  to  be  general- 
ly the  cafe  at  Tyburn;  a  place  which 
might,  indeed,  clofe  the  fcene  of  fome 
comedies  with  much  propriety,  as  the 
heroes  in  thefe  are  moft  commonly  emi- 
nent for  thole  very  talents  which  not 
only  bring  men  to  the  gallows,  but  en- 
able them  to  make  an  heroick  figure 
when  they  are  there. 

Within  thefe  few  reftri&ions,  I  think, 
every  writer  may  be  permitted  to  deal 
as  much  in  the  wonderful  as  he  pleafcsj 
nay,  the  more  he  can  furprize  the  rea- 
der, if  he  thus  keeps  within  the  rules 
of  credibility,  the  more  he  will  engage 
his  attention,  and  the  more  he  will 
charm  him.  As  a  genius  of  the  higheft 
rank  obferves  in  his  5th  chapter  of  the 
Bathos,  *  The  great  art  of  all  poetry  is 
«  to  mix  truth  with  fiction ;  in  order  to 
*  join  the  credible  with  the  furpiizinp.* 

Pol 
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For  though  every  good  author  will 
confine  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cefTary  that  his  character,  or  his  inci- 
dents, fliould  be  trite,  common,  or  vul- 
gar; fuch  as  happen  in  every  ftreet,  or 
in  every  houfe,  or  which  may  be  met 
with  in  the  home  articles  of  a  newf- 
papei .  Nor  mult  he  be  inhibited  from 
/hewing  many  perfons  and  things  which 
may  pofilbly  have  never  fallen  within* 
the  knowledge  of  great  part  of  his  read- 
ers. If  the  writer  ftriftly  obferves 
the  rules  above-mentioned,  he  hath 
difcharged  his  partj  and  is  then  in- 
titled  to  fome  faith  from  his  reader, 
who  is  indeed  guihy  of  critical  infide- 
lity if  he  diubtlieves  him.  For  want 
of  a  portion  of  fuch  faith,  I  remember 
the  character  of  a  young  lady  of  qua- 
lity, which  was  condemned  on  the  ftage 
for  being  unnatural,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  a  very  large  aflembly  of  clerks 
and  apprentices}  thougn  it  had  had  the 
previous  fuffrages  of  many  ladies  of  the 
firlt  rank;  one  of  whom,  very  eminent 
for  her  understanding,  declared  it  was 
the  piclure  of  half  the  young  people  of 
her  acquaintance. 

CHAP.     II. 

IN    WHICH    THE    LANDLADY    PAYS 
A   VISIT  TO  MR.  JONES. 

WHEN  Jones  had  taken  leave  of 
his  friend  the  lieutenant,  he 
endeavoured  to  clofe  his  eyes,  but  all 
in  vain;  his  fpirits  were  too  lively  and 
wakeful  to  be  lulled  to  fleep.  So  hav- 
ing amufed,  or  rather  tormented  him- 
felf with  the  thoughts  of  his  Sophia, 
till  it  was  open  day-light,  he  called  for 
fome  tea;  upon  which  occafion  my 
landlady  herfelf  vouchsafed  to  pay  him 
a  vifit. ' 

This  was  indeed  the  firft  time  (he 
had  feen  him,  or  at  leaft  had  taken  any 
notice  of  him;  but  as  the  lieutenant 
had  affured  her  that  he  was  certainly 
fome  young  gentleman  of  fafhion,  flie 
now  determined  to  (hew  him  all  the  re- 
fpecl:  in  her  power:  for,  to  fpeak  truly, 
this  was  one  of  thole  houfes  where  gen- 
tlemen, to  ufe  the  language  of  adver- 
tifements,  meet  with  civil  treatment 
for  their  money. 

She  had  no  fooner  began  to  make  bis 
tea,  than  (he  likewife  began  to  dif- 
courfe.  «  La !  Sir,'  faid  (he,  <  I  think  it 


'  is  great  pity  that  fuch  a  pretty  young 
'  gentleman  mould  undervalue  himfelf 
'  fo,  as  to  go  about  with  thefe  foldier 
'  fellows.  They  call  themfelves  gen. 

*  tlemen,  I  warrant  you;  but,  as  my 
'  firlt  hu(band  ufed  to  fay,  they  ftiould 
'  remember   it   is  we  that  pay  them. 
4  And,  to  be  f-jre,  it  is  very  hard  upon 

*  us,  to  be  oblig'.d  to  pay  them,  and 

*  keep  'em  too,   as  we  publicans  arej 

*  I  had  twenty  of  'um  laft  night  befides 
«  officers  :   nay,  for  matter  o'  that,  I 
'  had  rather  have  the  foidiers  than  the 

*  officers;    for    nothing    is    ever    good 
'  enough  for  thofe  iparks;  and  I   am 
'  fure,  if   you    were   to   fee  the  bills j 

*  la,  Sir,    it  is  nothing!    I   have  had 

*  lei's  trouble,  I   warrant  you,  with  a 

*  good  fquire's  family,  where  we  take 
'  forty  or  fifty  millings  of  a  night,  be- 
'  fides   horfes.     And    yet  I   warrants 

*  me,  there  is  narronv  a  one  of  all  thofe 

*  officer  fellows,  but  looks  upon  him- 
'  felf  to  be  as  good  as  arro~uj  a  fquire  of 

*  500!.  a  year.     To  be  fure  it  doth  me 

*  good  to  hear  their  men  run  about  after 
'  'um,  crying,   "  Your  honour,  your 
t(  honour!"  Marry  come  up  with  i'uch 
'  honour,  and  an  ordinary  at  a  milling 

*  ahead.     Th_jn  there's  fuch  fwearing 
'  among  'um,  to  be  fure,  it  frightens 
'  me  out  o'  my  witsj  I  thinks  nothing 

*  can   ever  profper    with    fuch    wick- 
'  ed  people.     And  here  one  of 'um  has 
'  ufed   you    in    fo   barbarous  a    man- 

*  ner.     I  thought  indeed  how  well  the 
'  reft  would  fee ure  him;  they  all  hang 
'  together  :  for  if  you  had  been  in  dan- 
'  ger  of  death,  which  I  am  glad  to  fee 
«  you  are  not,  it  would  have  been  all 
'  as  one  to  fuch  wicked  people.     They 
'  would   have  let  the   murderer  go.— 
'  Laud  have  mercy  upon  'um!  J  would 

*  not  have  fuch  a  fin  to  anfwer  for,  for 
'  the  wjiole  world  !    But    though   you 

*  are  likely,   with  the  blefiing,   to  re- 
'  cover,  there  is  laa  for  him  ye';  and 
'  if  you  will  employ  Lawyer  Small,  I 

*  dare  ft  be  fworn  he'll  make  the  fellow 
'  fly  the  country  for  him:  though  per- 
'  haps  he'll  have  fled  the  country  be- 
'  fore;  for  it  is  here  to-day,  and  gone 

*  to-morrow,  with  fuch  chaps.    I  hope, 

*  however,  you'll   learn  more  wit  for 
«  the  future,  and  return   back  to  your 
'  friends:   I  warrant   they  are  all  mi- 
'  ferable  for  your  lofs;  and  if  ihey  was 
'   but  to  know  what  had  happened.  La, 
'   my    feeming !    I   would    not  for  the 
'  world   they  (hould.      Come,    come, 

B  b  a  •  we 
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'  we  know  very  well  what  all  the  mat- 
'  ter  is;  hut  if  one  won't,  another 
'  will;  Jo  pretty  a  gentleman  need  ne- 
'  ver  want  a  lady.  1  am  Jure,  if  I  was 
'  as  you,  I  would  (Ve  the  fined  fliethat 
'  ever  wore  a  head  hanged,  before  I 
'  would  go  for  a  foldier  for  her. — Nny, 
«  don't  blufh  fo!'  (for  indeed  he  did  to 
a  violmt  degree;)  «  why,  you  thought 
'  Sir,  I  knev  nothing  of  the  matter,  I 
'  warrant  you,  about  Mad^m  So;  hi;}/ 
— '  How!'  fays  Jones,  (farting  up,  'do 
'  you  know  my  Sophia?' — *  Do  I! 

*  aye  many,'  cries  the  landlady;   '  ma- 
'  ny's   the  time  hath   (he   lain  in   this 

*  lu.'iif''/ — '  With  her  aunt,  I  fuppofe/ 
fays  Jones.     '  Why,  there  it  is  now  [' 
cries  the  landlady.     '  Aye,  aye,  aye,  I 
'   know  the  old  lady  very  well.     And 

*  a  fweet   young    creature    is   Madam 
<  Sophia,  that's  'he  truth  on't.' — '  A 
«  fweet  creature  !'  cried  Jones,  '  Ohea- 

*  vens  ! 

"  Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  her. 
"  There's  in  her  all  that  we  bclie\e  of 

"  Heaven, 

*'   Amazing  brightnefs,  purity,  and  truth, 
"  Eternal  joy,  and  everlafling  love.1' 

'  And  could  I  ever  have  imagined 

*  that  you  had  known  my  S  phia  !'— 
'   I  wifh/  fays  the  landlady,  *  you  knew 

*  half  fo  much  of  her.     What  would 
'  you   have  given   to   have  fat  by  her 
'  bed-firfe?   What  a  delicious  neck  (he 
'  hath  !  Her  lovely  limbs  have  rtretch- 
«  ed   themfelves  in  that  very  bed  you 
'  now   lie  in/ — '   Here!'  cries  Jonts; 
«   hath  Sophia  ever  lain  here?' — '  Aye, 
'  aye,  here;  there;  in  that   very  bed/ 
fays  the  landlady,   '  where  I  wifti   you 
'  had   her  this  moment;  and  (he  may 
«  wifh  fo  too,   for  any  thing  I  know  to 

<  the  contrary;  for  fhe  hath  mentioned 

'  your  name  to  me '     '  11 1 !'  cries 

he,    '  did  Jhe  ever  mention  her  poor 

<  Jones? — You  flatter  me  now;  I  can 
'  never    believe    fo    much/  — '   Why, 
'  then/   anfwered  (he,  *  as  I  hope  to 

<  be  laved,  and  may  the  devil  fetch  me, 
«   if  I  fpeak  a  fy liable  more  than   the 
'  truth,  I  have  heard  her  mention  Mr. 

<  Jones ;  but  in  a  civil  and  modeft  way, 
'  I  mu(t  confefs,  yet  I  could  perceive 
*  Jhe  thought  a  great  deal  more  than  me 
'  faid/ — '  O  my   dear  woman/  cries 
Jones,  *  her  thoughts  of  me  I  fliall  ne- 
'  ver  be  worthy  of.     O  (he  is  all  gen- 
«  tlenefs,   kinJneis,  goodnefs  I    Why 


'  was  fuch  n   rafcal  as  I  born,  ever  to 

*  give  her  (oft  bofom  a  moment's  uii- 
'  e.ifmefs  ?  Why  am  I  curled  ?   I,  who 
'   would   undergo  all    the   plague  -  ;.nd 

*  miferies  which  any  daemon   ever  in- 

*  vented   for  mankind,  to  procure  her 

*  any  good;  nay,    torture  itielf  could 
'  not  be  mifery  to  nir,  did  1  but  know 
'  that   flic  was  happy/ — «   Wiiy,  look 
'   YOU   tilers  now/  fays  the   lan.llady, 
'   I  fold  her  you  was  a  ronll-mt  IwifrS 
— '   But  pray,    Madam,  tell  me  when 
'   •  r  \vliL-re  you  knew  any  thing  of  mej 

*  for  I  never  was  heie  before,  nor  do 

*  I   remember  ever  to  have   fc.en  you/ 
— '  Nor  is  it  poflible  you  mould/  an- 
fwtrt-d  (he;  '  for  >ou  w.is  a  little  thing, 
'  when   I  had    you    in    my  -lap   at   the 

*  (quire's/ — *     How!     the     (quire's/, 
fays  Jones j  '  what   do  you  know   the 

*  grtat  and  good  Mr.  All  worthy,  then?* 
— '   Yes,  nvrry  I  do/   (ays  me;   '  who 
1  in   this   country    doth   not  ?' — '  The 
'  fame    of  his   gocdnefs,  indeed/  an- 
fwered  Jones,  *  mult  have  extended  far- 
'  ther  ihui  this;   hut  lieiven  only  can 
'   know  him.   can   know    that   benevo- 
1  lei'.ce  which  is  copied  from  itfelf,  and 

*  fer.t  upon  earth   as  it's  own  pattern. 
'  Alankind  are  as  ignorant  of  fuch  di- 

*  vine  goodnefs,  a^  they  are  unworthy 

*  of  it;  but  none  fo  unworthy  of  it  as 
'  myfdf.     1  who  «as  railed  by  him  to 
'  fuch  a  height;  taken  in,  as  you  muft 
'  well  know,  a  poor  bafe-bcrn  c'niK', 
'  adopted   by  him,  and   treated  as  his 
'  own  i'on,  to  dare  by  my  own  follies 
'  to   difoblige   him;  to  draw   his   ven- 
'  geance  upon  me.     Yes,  I   deferve   it 
'  all:   for  I  never  will  be  fo  ungrateful 
'  as  ever  to  think   he   his  done  an  aft 
'  of  injulriceby  me.      No,   I  deferve  to 

*  be  turned  out  of  doors,    as   I  am. 
'   And  now,  Madam/  fays  he,  *  I  be- 
'  lieve  you  will  not  blame  me  forturn- 

*  ing   loldier,   efpecially  with   Juch    a 

*  foitune   as  this  in  my  pocket/     At 
which  words  he  (hook   a  purle,  which 
had   but   veiy   little  in    ir,  and    which 
Jtill  appeared  ^o  the  landlady  to  have 
lefs. 

My  good  landlady  was  (according 
to  vulgar  phrafe)  (h'uck  all  of  a  heap 
by  tlrs  relation.  She  anfwered  coldly, 
th;it  to  be  Jure  people  were  the  belt 
what  was  molt  pioper  for  their 
circumtfances.  —  *  .But  hark!'  Jays 
(he,  «  I  think  I  hear  fomtbody  call. — 
'  Coming!  coming1 — The  devil's  in 

*  all  our  volk,  nobody  hath  any 

«  —I  mult 
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•— '  I  muft  go  down  flairs :  if  you 
«  want  any  more  breakfaft,  the  maid 
«  will  come  up. — Coming1.'  At  which 
words,  without  taking  any  leave,  fhe 
flung  out  of  the  room  :  for  the  lower 
fort  of  people  are  very  tenacious  of  re- 
fpecl;  though  they  are  contented  to 
give  this  gratis  to  perfons  of  quality, 
yet  they  never  confer  it  on  thofe  of  their 
own  order  without  taking  care  to  be 
well  paid  for  their  pains. 


CHAP.      III. 

IN    WHICH    THE    SURGEON     MAKES 
HIS   SECOND  APPEARANCE. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  any  farther, 
that  the  reader  may  not  be  mif- 
taken  in  imagining  the  landlady  knew 
more  than  fhe  did,  nor  furprized  that 
fhe  knew  fo  much,  it  may  be  necefTary 
to  inform  Jiim,  that  the  lieutenant  had 
acquainted  her  that  the  name  of  Sophia 
h^<i  been  the  occafion  of  the  quarrel ; 
and  as  for  the  reft  of  her  knowledge, 
the  fagacious  reader  will  obferve  how 
fhe  came  by  it  in  the  preceding  fcene. 
Great  curiofity  was  indeed  mixed  with 
her  virtues ;  and  (he  never  willingly  fuf- 
fered  any  one  to  depart  from  her  houfe 
without  enquiring  as  much  as  poflible 
into  their  names,  families,  and  fortunes. 
She  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  Jones, 
inftead  of  animadverting  on  her  beha- 
viour, reflected  that  he  was  in  the  fame 
bed,  which  he  was  informed  had  held 
his  dear  Sophia.  This  occafioned  a 
thoufand  fond  and  tender  thoughts, 
which  we  would  dwell  longer  upon, 
did  we  not  confider  that  fuch  kind  of 
lovers  will  make  a  very  inccnfiderable 
p^rt  of  our  readers. 

In  this  fituation   the  furgeon  found 
him,  when  he  came  to  dreis  his  wound. 
The  doclor  perceiving,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  his  pulfe  was  disordered,  and 
hearing  that  he  had  not  flept,  declared 
that  he  was  in  great  danger:   for  he  ap- 
prehended a  fever  was  comingonj  which 
he  would  have  prevented   by  bleeding; 
but  Jones  would  not  Cubmit,  declaring 
he  would  lofe  no   more  blood  ;   *  And, 
doclor,'  (ays  he,   '  if  you  will  be  (b 
kind  only  to  drefs  my  head,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  being  well  in  a  Hay  or  two.' 
*   I  wifh,'  anfwered  the  furgeon,   '  I 
could    aflure  your    being   well   in    a 
month  or  two.     Well,  indeed!  no, 


no!  people  are  not  fo  foon  well  of 
fuch  contufionsj  bur,  Sir,  I  am  not 
at  this  time  of  day  to  be  inftru&ed 
in  my  operations  by  a  patient;  ami  f 
infill  on  making  a  revulfion  before  I 
drefs  you.' 

Jones  perfifted  obftinately  in  his  re- 
fufal,  and  the  doc~k>r  at  Jaft  yielded; 
telling  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
would  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  ill  con- 
fequence;  and  hoped  he  would  do  him 
the  juftice  to  acknowledge  that  he  h;:d 
given  him  a  contrary  advice;  which  the 
patient  promifed  he  would. 

The  doclor  retired  into  the  kitchen; 
where,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  land- 
lady, he  complained  bitterly  of  the  un- 
dutiful  behaviour  of  his  patient,  who 
would  not  be  blooded,  though  he  was 
in  a  fever. 

*  It  is  an  eating  fever,  then  !'  fays  the 
landlady;    '  for  he  hath  devoured  two 

*  fwingeing  buttered  toafts  this  morn- 
'  ing  for  breakfaft/ 

*  Very  likely/  fays  the  do&orj  '  I 
1  have  known  people  to  eat  in  a  fever; 

*  and  it  is  very  eafily   accounted  for; 

*  becaufe   the    acidity    occafioned    by 

*  the  febrile  matter,  may  Simulate  the 
'  nerves  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thereby 
'  occafion  a  craving,  which  will  not  be 

*  eafily  diftinguimable  from  a  natural 

*  appetite;  but  the  aliment  will  not  be 
'  concreted,  noraflimilatedintoa  chyle, 

*  and  fo  will  corrode  the  vafcular  ori- 
'   fices,  and  thus  will  3£2[ravate  the  fe- 
'  brifick  fymptoms.  Indeed,  I  think  the 
'  gentleman  in  a  very  dangerous  way; 
1  and  if  he  is  not  blooded,  I  am  afraid 

*  will  die.' 

'  Every  man  muft  die  fome  time  or 
'  other,'  anfwered  the  good  woman; 
'  it  is  no  bufinefs  of  mine.  I  hope,  dpc- 
'  tor,  you  will  not  have  me  hold  him 
'  while  you  bleed  him.  But,  hark'e!  a 
'  word  in  your  ear;  I  would  advife  you, 

*  before  you  proceed  too  far,  to  take 

*  care  who  is  to  be  your  paymafter.' 

'  Payir.after !'  faid  thedo&or,  (taring  j 

*  why,  I've  a  gentleman  undermy  hands, 
'  have  I  not  ?' 

*  I  imagined  fo,  as  well  as  you,'  faid 
the  landlady;  *  but,  as  my  fit  It  huiband 

*  ufed  tofav,  every  thing  is  not  what  it 
1  looks  to  be.    He  is  an  arrant  fcrub,  I 

*  allure  you.    However,  take  no  notice 
'  that  I  mentioned  any  thing  to  you  of 

*  the  m.'itter;  but  I  think  people  m  bti- 
'  iinei's  oft  always  to  let  one  another 

*  know  iiich  things.' 

<  And 
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*  And  have  I  fuffered  fuch  a  fellow 
as  this,'  cries  the  doclor,  in  a  pafTion, 
to  inftruct  me?  Shall  I  hear  my  prac- 
tice infulted  by  one  who  will  not  pay 
me!  I  am  glad  I  have  made  this  dif- 
covery  in  time.  I  will  fee  now  whether 
he  will  be  blooded  or  no.'     He  then 
immediately  went  up-  ftairs,  and  flinging 
open  the  door  of  the  chamber  with  much 
violence,  awaked  poor  Jones  from  a  very 
found  nap,  into  which  he  was  fallen; 
and,  what  was  (till  worfe,  from  a  deli- 
cious dream  concerning  Sophia. 

'  Will  you  be  blooded,  or  no?'  cries 
the  doclor,  in  a  rage.  '  I  have  told 
'  you  my  refolution  already,'  anfwered 
Jones;  *  and  I  wifli  with  all  my  heart 
4  you  had  taken  myanfwer:  for  you 

*  have  waked  meout  of  the  fweeteftfleep 

*  which  I  ever  had  in  my  life.' 

'  Aye,  aye,'  cries  the  doclor,  '  many 

*  a  man  hath  dofed  away  his  life.  Sleep 

*  is  not  always  good,  no  more  than 
'  food;  but  remember  I  demand  of  you 
'  for  the  laft  time,  will  you  be  blood- 
<  ed?' — *  I  anfweryou  for  the  laft  time,* 
faid  Jones,   <  I  will  not.'  —  *  Then  I 
'  warn  my  hands  of  you,' cries  the  doc- 
tor;   *  and  I  defiie  you  to  pay  me  for 
'  the  trouble  I  have  had  already.    Two 

*  journies,  at  five  (hillings  each,  two 
«  dreflings,  at  five  (hillings  more,  and 
c  half-a-crown  for  phlebotomy.' — '  I 
'  hope,'  faid  Jones,  '  you  don't  intend 

*  to  leave  me  in  this  condition.'-— *  In- 
'  deed  but  I  (hall,'  faid  the  other. — 
'  Then,'  faid  Jones,  '  you  have  ufed 
«  me  rafcally,  and  I  will  not  pay  you 
'  a  farthing.' — *  Very  well,'  cries  the 
doftor,  'the  firft  lofs  is  the  beft.  What 

*  a  pox  did  my  landlady  mean  by  fend- 

*  ing  for  me  to  fuch  vagabonds  !'    At 
which  words  he  flung  out  of  the  room; 
and  his  patient  turning  himfelf  about, 
foon  recovered  his  deep,  but  his  dream 
was  unfortunately  gone. 


CHAP.     IV. 

IN  WHICH  IS  INTRODUCED  ONE 
OF  THE  PLHASANTEST  BARBERS 
THAT  EVER  WAS  RECORDED  IN 
HISTORY,  THE  BARBER  OF  BAG- 
DAD, NOR  HE  IN  DON  Q^UlXOTE, 
NOT  EXCEPTED. 

THE  clock  had   now  ft  ruck  five, 
when  Jones  awaked  from  a  i..ip 
of  fcven  hours,  fo  much  refreshed,  and 


in  fuch  perfect  health  and  (f|>iriti, 
that  he  refolved  to  get  up  and  drefs 
himfelf:  for  which  purpofe  he  un- 
locked his  portmanteau,  and  took  out 
clean  linen,  and  a  fuit  of  cloathsj  hut 
firft  he  dipt  on  a  frock,  and  went 
down  into  the  kitchen  to  In-fpeak  fome- 
thing  that  might  p:icify  certain  tu- 
mults he  found  lifing  within  his  Ito- 
mach. 

Meeting  the  landlady,  he  accofted 
her  with  great  civility,  and  aflced  what 
he  could  have  for  dinner.  '  For  din- 
'  ner!'  fays  (he;  *  it  is  an  odd  time  a 
'  day  to  think  about  dinner.  There 
'  is  nothing  dreft  in  the  houfe,  and  the 

*  fire  is  almoftout!' — '  Well  but,'  fays 
he,    *  I  mult  have  fomething   to   ear, 
'  and  it    is  almoft    indifferent    to  me 
'  what:    for  to  tell   you  the  truth,  I 
'  was  never  more  hungry  in  my  life.* 
— '  Then,'  fays  flie,  «  1  believe  there 

*  is  a  piece  of  cold  buttock  and  carrot, 
'  which  will  fit  you.' — '  Nothing  bet- 
'  ter,'  anfwered  Jones;   *  but  I  fliould 
'  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  let 
c  it  be  fried.'     To  which  the  landlady 
confented  ;   and  faid,  fmiling,  me  was 
glad    to    fee    him    fo   well    recovered. 
For  the  fweetnefs  of  our  hero's  temper 
was  almoft  irrfcfitlible;  befides,  (he  was 
really  no   ill -humoured   woman  at  the 
bottom  :  but  (lie  lovtxl  money  fo  much, 
that  (he  hated  every  thing  which  had  the 
femblance  of  poverty. 

Jones  now  returned,  in  order  to  drefs 
himfelf,  while  his  dinner  was  prepar- 
ing; and  was,  according  to  his  orders, 
attended  by  the  barber. 

This  barber,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Little  Benjamin,  was  a  fellow  of 
great  oddity  and   humour,  which  had 
frequently  led  him  into  fmall  inconve- 
niences, fuch  as  flaps  in  the  face,  kicks 
in  the  breech,  broken  bones,  &c. 
every  one  doth  not  ubdcjrftand  a  jJtj 
and  thofe  who  do,  are  often  difpleak-J 
with  being themfelves  the  fubje£fcs  of  it. 
This  vice  was,  however,  incurable  in 
him;  and  though  he  had  often  fmarted 
for  it,  yet  if  ever  he  conceived 
he  was  certain  to  be  deliv 
without  the    lead  refpeft  of  pcrfons, 
time,  or  place. 

He  had  a  great  many  other  particu- 
larities in  his  character,  which  I  fhall 
not  mention,  as  th&  reader  will  himfelf 
very  eafily  perceive  them,  on  his  far- 
ther acquaintance  wilh  this  exliuordi- 
cary  peiibn. 

Jones 
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Jones  being  impatient  to  be  drefled, 
for  a  reafon  which  may  be  eafily  ima- 
gined, thought  the  (haver  was  very 
tedious  in  preparing  his  fuds,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  make  naltej  to  which  the 
other  anfwered,  with  much  gravity, 
for  he  never  difcompofed  his  mufcles 
on  any  account,  .*  Feflina.  lente,  is  a 

*  proverb  which  I   learnt  long  before 
«  I  ever  touched  a  razor." — '  I  find, 
«  friend,  you   are  a  fcholar,'    replied 
Jones .     '  A  poor  one,'  faid  the  barber  j 

*  nonomnia  poj/umusomnes." — 'Again!' 
faid  Jonesj  *  I  fancy  you  are  good  at 
<  capping  verfes.' — «  Excufe  me,  Sir,* 
faid  the  barber,  *  non  tanti  me  dignor 
'  honored    And  then  proceeding  to  his 
operation,     *  Sir,'    faid   he,    *   fince    I 
'  have  dealt  in  fuds,  I  could  never  dif- 

*  cover  more  than  two  reafons  for  (hav- 
'  ingj  the  one  is,   to  get  a  beard,  and 
'  the  other  lo  get  rid  of  one.     I  con- 
'  jecture,  Sir,  it  may  not  be  long  fince 
'  you  fhaved  from  the  former  of  thefe 
'  motives.     Upon  my  word  you  have 

*  had  good  fuccefsj  for  one  may  fay 

*  of  your  beard,  that  it*is  tondenti  gra- 
'  *uiorS — *  I  conjecture,.'  fays    Jones, 
'  that  thou  art  a  very  comical  fellow.' 
— «  You  miftake  me  widely,  Sir,'  (aid 
the  barber,  '  I  am  too  much  addicted 

*  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  bine  ilia 

*  lacrym#\  Sir,  that's  my  misfortune : 
'  too    much   learning   hath    been    my 

*  ruin.' — '  Indeed,' fays-Jones,  'Icon- 
'  fefs,  friend,  you  have  more  learning 
1  than  generally  belongs  to  your  trade  j 
'  but  I  can't  fee  how  ir  can  have  <in- 
'  jured  you.' — *  Aias,  Sir!'  anfwered 
the  (haver,  *  my  father  difmherited  me 

*  for  it.     He   was   a    dancing- mafter; 
'  and  becaufe  I    could   read  before  I 
«  could  dance,  he  took  an  averfion  to 
'  me,  and  left  every  farthing  among  his 
'  other  children. — Will   you  pleafe  to 

*  have  your  temples — Oh,  la!    I  afk 
'  your  pardon,  I  fancy  there  is  hiatus 
(  in  manufcriptis ,     I    heard  you   was 
'   §°'n§  *-°  *ne  wai's?  but  I  find  it  is  a 
'  milrake.'— -'  Why  do  you   conclude 

*  fo?'   fays  Jones.     *    Sure,   Sir,'  an- 
fwered the  barber,  '  you  are  too  wife 

*  a  man  to  carry  a  broken  head  thither; 
'  for  that  would  be  carrying  coals  to 
'   Newcattle.' 

*  Upon  my  word, 'cries  Jones, 'thou 
'.  art  a  very  odd  fellow,  and  I  like  thy 
'  humour  extremelyj  I  (hall  be  very 
'  glad  if  thou  wilt  come  to  me  after  din- 


*  ner,  and  drink  a  glafs  with  me.  I  long 

*  to  be  better  acquainted  with  thee!' 

«  O  dear  Sir,'  faid  the  barber,  <  I 
'-  can  do  you  twenty  times  as  great  a 
'  favour,  if  you  will  accept  of  it.*— 
'  What  is  that,  my  friend  ?'  cries 
Jones.  *  Why,  I  will  drink  a  bottle  with 

*  you,  if  you  pleafe;  for  I  dearly  love 
'  good-nature  j  and  as  you  have  found 

*  me  out  to  be  a  comical  fellow,  fo  I 
'  have  no  (kill  in  phyfiognomy,  if  you 
'  are  not  one  of  the  beft-natured  gen- 
'  tlemen  in  the  univerfe.'     Jones  now- 
walked  down  flairs  neatly  drefled,  and 
perhaps  the  famed  Adonis  was  not  a 
lovelier   figure;    and    yet  he  had    no 
charms  for  my  landlady:  for  as  that 
good  woman  did  not  refemble  Venus 
at  all  in  her  perfon,  fo  neither  did  the 
in  her  tafte.     Hippy   had  it  been  for 
Nanny  tire   chambermaid,    if  (he  had 
feen  with  the  eyes  of  her  miftiefsj  for 
that  poor  girl  fell  fo  violently  in  love 
with   Jones  in  five  minutes,  that  her 
paflion  afterwards  cou  her  many  a  figh. 
Tins  Nancy  was  extremely  pretty,  and 
altogether  as  coyj  for  (he  had  refufed 
a  drawer,  and  one  or  two  young  far- 
mers   in   the   neighbourhood,  but  the 
bright  eyes  of  our  hero  thawed  all  her 
ice  in  a  moment. 

When  Jones  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
his  cloth  was  not  yet  laid;  nor  indeed 
was  there  any  occafion  it  (hould,  his 
dinner  remaining  in  Jfatu  quo,  as  did 
the  fire  which  was  to  drei's  it.  This 
difappointinent  might  have  put  many  a 
philofophical  temper  into  a  paffionj 
but  it  had  no  fuch  effect  on  Jones.  He 
only  gave  the  landlady  a  gentle  rebuke, 
faying,  fince  it  was  fo  difficult  to  get 
it  heated,  he  would  eat  the  beef  cold. 
But  now  the  good  woman,  whether 
moved  by  companion,  or  by  ftiame,  or 
by  what  other  motive,  I  cannot  tell, 
firft  gave  her  fervants  a  round  fcold. 
for  dilbbeying  the  orders  which  fhe 
had  never  given,  and  then  bidding  the 
drawer  lay  a  napkin  in  the  Sun,  (he  Jet 
about  the  matter  in  good  earnelt,  and 
foon  accompliihed  it. 

This  Sun,  into  which  Jones  was  now- 
conducted,  was  truly  named,  as  lucus 
a  non  lucendo-,  for  it  was  an  apaitment 
into  which  the  fun  had  fcarce  ever 
looked.  It  was,  indeed,  the  woi  it 
room  in  the  houl'ej  and  hippy  was  it 
for  Jones  that  it  was  fo.  However,  he 
was  iiovv  too  hungry  to  find  any  fault  • 

but 
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but  having  once  fatisfied  his  appetite, 
he  ordered  the  drawer  to  carry  a  bottle 
of  wine  into  a  better  room,  and  ex- 
preffed  fume  refentment  at  having  been 
Jhewn  into  a  dungeon. 

The  drawer  having  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, he  was,  after  fome  time,  at- 
tended by  the  barber;  who  would  not 
indeed  have  furVsred  him  to  wait  fo 
Jong  for  his  company,  had  he  not  been 
Jiftening  in  the  kitchen  to  the  landlady, 
who  \vas  entertaining  a  circle  that  (he 
had  gathered  round  her  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  poor  Jones,  part  of  which  flie 
had  extracted  from  his  own  lips,  and 
the  other  part  was  her  own  ingenious 
compoiition  ;  for  me  faid  he  was  a  poor 
parifh  boy,  taken  into  the  houfe  of 
Squire  Allworthy,  where  he  vvns  bred 
vp  as  an  apprentice,  and  now  turned 
out  of  doors  for  his  mifdeeds,  parti- 
cularly for  making  love  to  his  young 
miftrefs,  and  probably  for  robbing  the 
houfe;  *  For  howelfe  fhould  he  come  by 
'  the  little  money  he  hath  ?  And  this,' 
fays  flic,  '  is  your  gentleman,  for- 

*  footh!' — *  A  fervant  of  Squire  All- 

*  worthy!'    fays    the   barber,   '  what's 
'  his  name?' — r  Why,  he  told  me  his 

*  name   was    Jones,'    fays   fhe;  '  per- 
'  haps  he  goes  by  a  wrong  name.  Nay, 

*  and  he  told  me,  too,  that  the  Squire 

*  had  mentioned  him  as  his  own  ion, 
'  thof    he    had    quarrelled    with    him 
«  now.' — '  And  if  his  name  be  Jones, 
'  he  told  you  the  truth,'  faid  the  bar- 
ber;   *  for  I   have  relations  who  live 
'  in  that  country;  nay,  and  fome  peo- 

*  pie  f*y  he  is  his  fon.' — *  Why  doth 
«  he  not  go  by  the  name  of  his  father?' 
> — *  I  can't  tell  that,'  laid  the  barber; 
'   many  people's  fons  don't   go   by  the 

*  name  of  their  father.'—-'  Nay,1  faid 
the  landlady,   *  if  I   thought  he  was  a 

*  gentleman's  f;n,  thof  he  was  a  bye- 
«  blow,  I  fhould  behave  to  him  in  an- 
'  other-gutfs    manner;     for   many    of 

*  thefe    bye-blows  come    to  be    great 

*  men;  and,   as  my  poor  firft  luiio.md 

*  ufed  to  fay,  never  alYrrnt  any  culto- 
4  mer  that's  a  gentleman.' 


CHAP.     V. 

A  DIALOGUE   BETWEEN    MR.  JONES 
AND  THE   BARBER. 


conveila-ion    pmTrd    partly 
l      while  Jones  was  nt  dim  a  in  his 
dungeon,  and  partly  while  he  was  ex- 


peeking  the  barber  in  the  parlour.  And, 
as  Coon  as  it  was  ended,  JVIr.  Benja- 
min, as  we  have  faid,    attended   him, 
and  was  very  kindly  defued  : 
Jones  then  filling  out  a  gl 
drank  '.  ,  by  the  appellation  of 

da£ijfime  tonforum.  *  Ago  tibi  gratifU\ 
'  domine,"  laid  the  baiber;  nnd  then 
looking  very  ftedfallly  at  Jom-s,  he 
faid,  with  i;»r;H  gravity,  and  with  a 
feeming  furprize,  as  if  he  had  recol- 
lected a  face  he  had  feen  before,  «  Sir, 

*  may  I   crave  the  favour  to  knnw  if 

*  your  name  is  not  Jones?'  To  which 
the  other  anfwered,  that  it  was.  '*  Proh 

*  Dcum  atque  bomutum fidemj  fays  the 
baiber;   '  how    ftrangely    things  come 
'  to  pa(s  !  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  your  mod 
'  olredient  fervanr.     I  find  you  do  not 
'  know  me,  which  indeed  is  no  won- 
'  der,  fince  you  never  faw  me  but  once, 
'  and  then  you  was  very  young.  Pray, 

*  Sir,   how  doth  the  good  Squire  Ail- 
'  worthy  ?  How  doth  ills  optimus  om- 
'  nium   palronus!"  —  '  I  find,'    faid 
Jones,  '  you  do  indeed  know  me;  but 

*  I  have  not  the  like  happinefs  of  re- 

*  collecting  you.'- — '  I  do  not  wonder 
'  at  that,'  cries  Benjamin;  *  but  I  am 
'  far  prized  I  did  not  know  you  (boner, 

*  for  you  are  not  in  the  lead  ail 

*  And  pray,  Sir,  may  I,  without  of- 
'  fence,  require  whither  you  are  tra- 
'  veiling  this  way?' — *  Fill   the  glafs, 

*  Mr.  Barber,'  faid  Jones,  '  and  afk 
{  no  more    quertions.'  —  *  N:iy,  Sir,* 
anfwered  Benjamin,  '  I  would  not  be 
f  troublefome;  and  I  hope  you  don't 
'  think  me  a  man  of  an   impertinent 
'  curiofity,    for  that  is  a  vice  which 
'  noboiiy  can   lay  to  my  charge:   but 
'   I  aflc  pardon,  for  when  a  gentleman 
f  of   your   figure    travels  without  his 

*  fervants,  we  may  fuppofe  him  to  be, 
c  aswefty,  in  cafu  incognito',  an. 

*  haps  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned 
'  your  name.'—*  I  own,' 

*  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been  I. 

*  known  in  this  country  as  I  find  I  am  j 

*  yet,  for   particular   reafons,  I    (lr.il I 

*  be   obliged    to    you   if  you  will  not 

*  mention  my  name  to  any  other  per- 

*  fon,  till  I  am  gone  from  henct.'— 
'  Pauca'vcrba,"  anfwered  the  barber  j 
c  and  I  wifli  no  other  here  knew  you 
'   but  myfelf;    for    fome  people    have 

*  tongues:   but  I  promife  you    I   can 
'   keep  a  fee  ret;  my  enemies  will  allow 

*  me  th.it   viituc.' — «  Anil  yet  that  is 
'  not  the  characleiiftickof  your  j 

«  lion, 
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fion,  Mr.  Barber/  anfwered  Jones. 
Alas,  Sir,1  replied  Benjamin,  «  Nan 
Jl  male  nunc  &  olim  fie  er.at:  I  was 
hot  born  nor  bred  a  barber,  I  affure 
yoii.  I  have  fpent  moft  of  my  time 
among  gentlemen;  and,  though  I  fay 
it,  I  underftand  fomething  of  genti- 
lity. And  if  you  had  thought  me 
as  worthy  of  your  confidence  as  you 
have  fome  other  people,  I  (hould  have 
(hewn  you  I  could  have  kept  a  fecret 
better.  I  (hould  not  have  degraded 
your  name  in  a  publiclc  kitchen: 
for,  indeed,  Sir,  fome  people  have  not 
ufed  you  well;  for  befides  making 
a  publick  proclamation  of  what  you 
told  them  of  a  quarrel  between  your- 
felf  and  Squire  Allworthy,  they  add- 
ed lyes  of  their  ownj  things  which 
I  knew  to  be  lyes/—'  You  furprize 
me  greatly,'  cries  Jones.  *  Upon  my 
word,  Sir,'  anfwered  Benjamin,  '  I 
tell  the  truth:  and  I  need  not  tell 
you,  my  landlady  was  the  perfon.  I 
am  lure  it  moved  me  to  hear  the  ito- 
ry,  and  I  hope  it  is  all  falfe;  for  I 
have  a  great  refpeft  for  you,  I  do 
a  flu  re  you,  I  have,  and  have  had  ever 
fince  the  good -nature  you  (hewed  to 
Black  George,  which  was  talked  of 
all  over  the  country;  and  I  received 
more  than  one  letter  about  it.  In- 
deed, it  made  you  beloved  by  every 
body.  You  will  pardon  me,  there- 
fore; for  it  was  real  concern  at  what 
I  heard  made  me  a(k  any  queftionsj 
for  I  have  no  impertinent  curiofity 
about  me:  but  I  love  good-nature, 
and  thence  became  amoris  abundan- 
tia  ergo  teS 

Every  profeflion  of  friend(hip  eafily 
gains  credit  with  the  miferable;  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  Jones,  who, 
oefules  his  being  miferable,  was  ex- 
tremely open-hearted,  very  readily  be- 
lieved all  the  profelTions  of  Benjamin, 
and  received  him  into  his  bofom.  The 
fciaps  of  Latin,  fome  of  which  Benja- 
min applied  propeily  enough,  though 
it  did  not  favour  of  profound  litera- 
ture, feemed  yet  to  indicate  fomething 
fuperior  to  a  common  barber,  and  fo 
indeed  did  his  whole  behaviour.  Jones 
therefore  believed  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  faid,  as  to  his  original  and  edu- 
cation; and  at  length,  after  much  en- 
treaty, he  faid,  '  Since  you  have  heard, 

*  my  friend,   fo   much   of  my  affairs, 
'  and  feem    fo    defirous   to  know  the 

•  truth,    if  you  will  have  patience  to 


'  hear  it,  I  will  inform  you  of  the 
'  whole. '-••'  Patience !'  cries  Benja- 
min; '  that  I  will,  if  the  chapter  was 
'  never  fo  long;  and  I  am  very  much 
'  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour  you 
'  do  me.' 

Jones  now  began  and  related  the 
whole  hiftory,  forgetting  only  a  cir- 
cumftance  or  two,  namely,  every  thing 
which  panned  on  that  day  in  which  he 
had  fought  with  Thwackum;  and 
ended  with  his  refolution  to  go  to  fea, 
till  the  rebellion  in  the  North  had  made 
him  change  his  purpofe,  and  brought 
him  to  the  place  where  he  then  was. 

Little  Benjamin,  who  had  been  ail 
attention,  never  once  interrupted  the 
narrative;  but  when  it  was  ended,  he 
could  not  help  obferving,  that  there 
muft  be  furely  fomething  more  invent- 
ed by  his  enemies,  and  told  Mr.  All- 
worthy  againft  him,  or  fo  good  a  man 
would  never  have  di  (miffed  one  he  had 
loved  fo  tenderly,  in  fuch  a  manner. 
To  which  Jones  anfwered,  he  doubt- 
ed not  but  Inch  villainous  arts  had 
been  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  him. 

And  furely  it  was  fcarce  poflible  for 
any  one  to  have  avoided  making  the 
fame  remark  with  the  barber;  who  had 
not,  indeed,  heard  from  Jones  one 
fingle  circumftance  upon  which  he  was 
condemned j  for  his  actions  were  not 
now  placed  in  thofe  injurious  lights 
in  which  they  had  been  mifreprefented 
to  Allworthy:  nor  could  he  mention; 
thofe  many  falie  accufations  which 
had  been  from  time  to  time  preferred 
againft  him  to  Aliworthy;  for  with 
none  of  thefe  he  was  himfelf  acquaint- 
ed. He  had  likewife,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  omitted  many  material  facls  in 
his  prefent  relation.  Upon  the  whole 
indeed,  every  thing  now  appeared  in 
fuch  favourable  colours  to  Jones,  that 
malice  itfelf  would  hive  found  it  no  eafy 
matter  to  fix  any  blame  upon  him. 

Not  that  Jones  de fired  to  conceal  or 
to  difguife  the  truth;  nay,  he  would 
have  been  more  unwilling  to  have  fuf- 
fered  any  cenfure  to  fall  on  Mr.  All- 
worthy  for  punching  him,  than  on  h;s 
own  actions  for  deferving  itj  but,  in 
reality,  fo  it  happened,  and  fo  it  al- 
ways will  happen:  for  let  a  man  be 
never  fo  honeft,  the  account  of  his  own 
condudl  will,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  be 
fo  very  favourable,  that  his  vices  will 
come  purified  through  his  lips,  and, 
like  foul  liquors  well  ftrained,  will 
C  c  leave 
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leave  all  their  foulnefs  behind.  For 
though  the  fafts  themfelves  may  ap- 
pear, yet  fo  different  will  be  the  mo- 
tives, circumltances,  and  confequences, 
when  a  man  tells  his  own  ftory,  and 
when  his  enemy  tells  it,  that  we  fcarce 
can  recognize  the  fafts  to  be  one  and 
the  fame. 

Though  the  barber  had  drank  down 
this  ftory    with    greedy    ears,  he  was 
not  yet   fatisfied.     There  was  a   cir- 
currmance  behind,  which  his  curiofity, 
cold    as  it  wns,  moft  eagerly   longed 
for.     Jones  had  mentioned  the  fa£l  of 
his  amour,  and  of  his  being  the  rival 
of  Blifil,   but  had  cautioufly  concealed 
the  name    of    the  young  lady.     The 
barber,  therefore,  after  fome  hefitation, 
and  many  hums  and  ha's,  at  laft  beg- 
ged leave  to  crave  the  name  of  the  la- 
dy, who  appeared  to  be  the  principal 
caufe  of  all  this  mifchief.     Jones  pauf- 
ed   a  moment,  and  then  faid,  «  Since 
I  have   trufted    you    with  fo  much, 
and  fmce,  I  am  afraid,  her  name  is 
become  too  publick  already  on  this 
occafion,  I  will    not  conceal  it  from 
you.     Her  name  is  Sophia  Weftern.* 
*  Prob   Deum  atque  bominum  fideml 
Squire Weftern  hath  adaughtergrown 
a  woman'' — '  Ay,  and  luch  a  wo- 
man," cries  Jones,  {  that  the  world 
cannot  match.     No  eye  ever  faw  any 
thing  fo  beautiful;    but  that    is    her 
leatt    excellence:    fuch     fenfe,    fuch 
goodnefs!  oh,  I  could  praife  her  for 
ever,  and  yet  mould   omit   half  her 
virtues.' — *  Mr.  Weftern  a  daugh- 
ter grown   up!'  cries  the  barber;  '  I 
remember    the    father  a  boy;    well, 
ternpus  edax  rerumC 
The  wine  being  now  at  an  end,  the 
barber  prefled   very  eagerly  to  be  his 
bottle;    but   Jones  abfolutely  refufed, 
faying    he    had    already    drank    more 
than  he  ought;  and  that  he  now  chole 
to  retire  to  his  room,  where  he  wiflied 
•he     could    procure    himfelf    a    bouk. 
A  book!'    cries    Benjamin,    *  what 
book  would  you  have;  Latin  or  Eng- 
lifti?  I   have    fome  curious  books  in 
both  languages:  fuch  as  Erafmi  Coi- 
loquia,    Ovid   de  Triftibus,  Gradus 
ad   Parnaflum;    and,   in    Ecglim,   t 
have  feveral  or  the  bell  books,  though 
fome    of  them   area  little  torn;  but 
I  have  a  great  part  of  Stowe's  Chro- 
nicle, the  iixth  volume  of  Pope's  Ho- 
mer, the  third  volume  of  the  Spec- 
tator, the  fecond  volume  of  Echard't 


Roman  Hiftory,  the  Craftfmnn,  Ro- 
binfon  Crufoe,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  two  volumes  of  Tom  Biowifs 
works.' 

'  Thofe  laft,'  cries  Jones,  *  are 
books  I  never  faw;  fo  if  you  pleafe 
to  lend  me  one  of  thofe  vohnm^.' 
The  barber  aflfured  him  he  would  be 
highly  entertained;  for  he  looked  up- 
on the  author  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greateft  wits  that  ever  the  nation  pro- 
duced. He  then  ftepped  to  his  houfe, 
which  was  hard  by,  and  immediately 
returned;  after  which,  the  barber  hav- 
ing received  very  ftricl  injunctions  of 
fecrefy  from  Jones,  and  having  fworn 
inviolably  to  maintain  it,  they  fepa- 
rated;  the  barber  went  home,  and 
Jones  retired  to  his  chamber. 


CHAP.     VI. 

IN  WHICH  MORE  OF  THE  TALENTS 
OF  MR.  BENJAMIN  WILL  APPEAR, 
AS  WELL  AS  WHO  THIS  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY PERSON  WAS. 

IN  the  morning  Jones    grew  a  little 
uneafy  at  the  ciefertion  of  his  fur- 
geon;  as  he  apprehended  fome  incon- 
venience,   or  even  danger,    might    at- 
tend  the   not  dreffing   his  wound;  he 
enquired  therefore  of  the  drawer  what 
other  furgeons  were  to  be  met  with  in 
that  neighbourhood.     The  drawer  told 
him  there  was  one  not  far  off;  but  he 
had  known  him  often  refufe  to  be  con- 
cerned after  another  had  been  fent  for 
before  him;    *  But,  Sir,'  fays  he,  «  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  there  is  net  a 
man    in  the  kingdom   can   do  your 
bufinefs  better  than   the  barber  who 
was  with  you  hit   night.      We  lo-'k 
upon  him  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  men 
at  a  cut  in  all  this  neighbourhood. 
For   though   he    hath  not   been   here 
above    three  months,  he  hath  done 
feveral  great  cures.' 
The  drawer  was  prefently  difpatch- 
ed    for    little    Benjamin,    who    being 
acquainted    in    what    capacity  he  was 
wanted,   prepared  himfelf  accordingly, 
and  attended;  but  with  fo  different  an 
air  and  afpect  from  that  which  he  wore 
when  his   balbn    was     under    his 
th:u  hr  could  fcarce  be  known  to   be 
the  lame  perlon. 

*  So,  Ton  for/   fnys  Jones,  f  I  find 
'  you  have  moie  trades  than  one;  how 

»  came 
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came   you  not  to  inform  me  of  this 
laft  night?' — '  A  furgeon,'  anfwer- 
ed  Benjamin,  with  gravity,  «  is  a  pro- 
feflion,    not  a    trade.     The    reafon 
why  I  did  not  acquaint  you  latt  night 
that  I  profeflfed  this  art,  was  that  I 
then  concluded    you  was  under  the 
hands  of  another  gentleman  j  and  I 
never  love  to  interfere. with  my  bre- 
thren in  their  bufmefs.     Ars  omnibus 
communis:     but    now,    Sir,   if   you 
pleafe,  I  will  infpecl  your  head,  and 
when  I  fee  into    your  fkull,    I  will 
give  my  opinion  of  your  cafe.* 
Jones  had  no  great  faith  in  his  new 
profeflbr,   however  he   fuffered  him  to 
open  the   bandage,  and  to  look  at  his 
wound,  which  a«  loon  as  he  had  done, 
Benjamin    began    to  groan   and  (hake 
his  head  violently.    Upon  which  Jones, 
in  a  peevifh  manner,  bid  him  not  play 
the  fool,  but  tell  him  in   what   condi- 
tion he  found  him.     *  Shall  I  anfwer 
'  you  as  a  furgeon,  or  a  friend?'  faid 
Benjamin.     *    As  a  friend,  and  feri- 
oufly,'    faid     Jones.     '  Why    then, 
upon  my  foul,'  cries  Benjamin,  *  it 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  art  to 
keep  you    from    being   well   after  a 
very  few  dreliingsj  and   if  you  will 
Tuffer  meto  apply  fome  falve  of  mine, 
I  will  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs.1     Jones 
gave  his  confent,  and  the  plaifter  was 
applied  accordingly. 

*  There,  Sir,'  cries  Benjamin,  '  now 
I  will,  if  you  pleafe,  refume  my  for- 
mer felf  j  but  a  man  is  obliged  to 
keep  up  fome  dignity  in  his  counte- 
tenance  while  he  is  performing  thefe 
operations,  or  the  world  will  not 
fubmit  to  be  handled  by  him.  You 
can't  imagine,  Sir,  of  how  much 
confequence  a  grave  afpecl  is  to  a 
grave  character.  A  barber  may  make 
you  laugh,  but  a  furgeon  ought  ra- 
ther to  make  you  cry.' 
'  Mr.  Barber,  or  Mr.  Surgeon,  or 
Mr.  Barber- Surgeon,'  faid  Jones. 
O  dear  Sir,'  anfwered  Benjamin,  in- 
errupting  him,  *  infandum  regina  ju- 
bes  renovare  dolorem.  You  recal 
to  my  mind  that  cruel  feparation  of 
the  united  fraternities,  fo  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  both  bodies,  as  all 
feparations  mud  be,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  vis  unitafortior-^  which, 
to  be  fure,  there  are  not  wanting  fome 
of  one  or  of  the  other  fraternity  who 
are  able  to  conftrue.  What  a  blow 
was  this  to  me,  who  unite  both  in  my 


'  own  perfon!'— '  Well,  by  whatever 
'  name  you  pleafe  to  be  called,'  con- 
tinued Jones,  you  certainly  are  one 
'  of  the  oddeft,  moft  comical  fellows, 
'  I  ever  met  with  j  and  mult  have  ibme- 

*  thing  very  furprizin^  in    your  Itory, 
'  which  you  mult  confefs  I  have  a  right 

*  to  hear.' — *  I  do  confefs  it,'  anfwer- 
ed Benjamin,  •*  and  will   very    readily 

*  acquaint  you  with  it,  when  you  havt 
'  fufficient  lerfurej  for  I  promife  you 

*  it  will  require  a  good  deal    of  time.* 
Jones     told    him,  he    could  never  be 
more  at  leifure  than  at  prefent.     '  Well 

*  then,'    faid  Benjamin,  '  I  will   obey 

*  youj  but  firft  I  will  fatten  the  door, 

*  that    none    may   interrupt  us.'     He 
did  fo,  and  then  advancing  with  a  fo- 
lemn   air  to  Jones,  (aid;  '  I  muft  be- 
'  gin   by   telling    you,  Sir,    that    you 

*  yourfelf  have  been  the  greateft  enemy 

*  I  ever  had.'     Jones  was  a  little  ftart- 
led  at  this  fudden  declaration.    *  I  your 
«  enemy,   Sir!'  fays  he  with  much  a- 
mazement,    and  fome    fternnefs  in  his 
look.     *  Nay,  be  not  angry,'  faid  Ben- 
jamin, *  for  I  promife  you  I  am   not. 

*  You  are  perfectly  innocent  of  having 

*  intended   me    any    wrong;    for    you 

*  was   then    an  infantj  but   I  {hall,  I 

*  believe,  unriddle  all  this  the  moment 

*  I  mention  my  name.     Did  you  never 

*  hear,    Sir,    of   one   Partridge,    who 

*  had    the    honour    of  being   reputed 

*  your  father,  and    the  misfortune  of 
4  being  ruined   by  that  honour?' — '  I 
'  have  indeed  heard  of  that  Partridge,* 
fays   Jones,  '  and    I   have  always    be- 

*  lieved  myfeif  to  be  his  fon.' — '  Well, 

*  Sir,'     anfwered    Benjamin,    '  I   am 
'  that   Partridge;    but   I    here  abfolve 

*  you    from   all  filial   duty,    for  I  do 

*  aflTure  you,   you  are  no  fon  of  mine.* 
— *   How!'   replied    Jones  j    and    is    it 

*  poflible  that  a  falfe  fufpicion    mould 
«   have  drawn  all   the  ill  confequences 

*  upon  you,  with  which  I  am  too  well 

*  acquainted?' — '  It  is  poflihle,'  cries 
Benjamin,  *   for  ir  is   foj   but   though 
«  it  is  natural  enough  for  men  to  hate 
'  even  the  innocent  caufes  of  their  fuf- 
'  ferings,  yet  I   am  of  a  different  tem- 

*  per.     I  have  loved    you  ever  fin'ce  I 

*  heard   of  your    behaviour  to  Black 

<  George,    as    I  told  youj  and    I  am 

<  convinced,  from    this    extraordinary 
c  meeting,  that  you  are  born  to  make 
f  me  amends  for  all  that  I  have  fuf- 
,  fered    on    that    account.     Befides,  I 
t  dreamt,  the  night  before  I  faw  you, 

C  c  a  'that 
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«  that  I  (tumbled  over  a  Itool  without 

*  hurting  myfelfj  which  plainly  fhew- 

*  ed  me  fomething  good  was  towards 
'  me;  and  laft  night   I   dreamt  again, 
<  that  I  rode  behind  you  on  a  milk- 

*  white  mare,  which  is  a  very  excellent 

*  dream,  and  betokens  much  good  for- 
4  tune;  which  I  am  refolved  to  purfue, 

*  unlefs  you  have  the  cruelty  to  deny 

*  me.' 

4  I  (hould  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Par- 

*  tridge,'    anfwered  Jones,    '  to    have 

*  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  amends 

*  for  your   fufferings  on  my  accountj 
'  though  at  prefent  I  fee  no  likelihood 
'  of  it;  however,   I  aflure  you  I    will 
'  deny  you    nothing  which  is  in  my 
'  power  to  grant.' 

*  It  is  in  your  power  Cure  enough,' 
replied  Benjamin;  *  for  Idefire  nothing 

*  more  than  leave  to  attend  you  in  this 

*  expedition.     Nay,  I  have  fo  entirely 

*  let    my   heart    upon   it,  that  if  you 
«   mould  refute  me,  you  will  kill  both 
«  a  barber  and  a  furgeon  in  one  breath.' 

Jones    anfwered     fmiling,    that    he 
{hould  be  very  forry  to  be  the  occafion 
of  fo   much   mifchief  to  the   publick. 
He    then     advanced   many   prudential 
reafons,  in  order  to  difTuade  Benjamin 
(whom    we  mail  hereafter   call    Par- 
tridge) from  his  purpofe;   but  all  were 
in  vain,   Partridge  relied  ftrongly  on 
his    dream    of  the    milk-white  mare. 
Befules,  Sir,'  fays  he,    '  I    promife 
you,  I  have  as  good  an  inclination 
to  the  caufe  as  any  man  can  poflibly 
have;   and   go  I    will,  whether  you 
admit  me  to  go  in  your  company  or 
not.' 

Jones,  who  was  as  much  pleafed 
with  Partridge,  as  Partridge  could  be 
with  him,  and  who  had  not  confulted 
his  own  inclination,  but  the  good  of 
the  other,  in  defiring  him  to  ftay  be- 
hind; when  he  found  his  friend  fo  re- 
ibiute,  at  laft  gave  his  confentj  but 
then  recollecting  hirnfelf,  he  faid, 
«  Perhaps  Mr.  Partridge,  you  think 
«  I  mall  be  able  to  fupport  you,  but  I 
<  really  am  not:'  and  then  taking  out 
his  purfe,  he  told  out  nine  guineas, 
which  he  declared  were  his  whole  for- 
tune. 

Partridge  anfwered,  that  his  depen- 
dence was  only  on  his  future  favour: 
for  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  he 
would  fhortly  have  enough  in  his  pow- 
er. '  At  preftnt,  Sir,'  faid  he,  «  I 
«  believe  I  am  rather  the  richer  man 


of  the  two;  but  all  I  have  is  at  your 
fervice,  and  at  your  difpofal.     1   in- 
fill upon  your  taking  the  whole,  and 
I  beg  only  to  attend  you  in  the  qua- 
lity of  your  fervant,  nil  defperandum 
eft  teucro  duce  6f  dufpice  teucro."    But 
to    this  generous   propolal  concerning 
the  money,  Jones  would  by  no  means 
fubmit. 

It  was  refolved  to  fet  out  the  next 
marning;  when  a  difficulty  arofe  con- 
cerning the  baggage;  for  the  port- 
manteau of  Mr.  Jones  was  too  large 
to  be  carried  without  a  h0rfe. 

*  If  I  may  prefume  to  give  my  ad- 
'  vice,'    fays    Partridge,    *  this   port- 
manteau, with  every  thing  in  it,  ex- 
cept a  few  fliiits,  fhould  be  left  be- 
hind.    Thofe  I  mall  be  eafily  able 
to  carry  for  you,  and  the  reft  of  your 
cloaths  will  remain  very  fafely  lock- 
ed up  in  my  houfe.' 
This  method  was  no  fooner  propofed 
than    agreed    to,  and  then  the  barber 
departed,    in    order    to    prepare  every 
thing  for  hi^  intended  expedition. 


CHAP.     VII. 

CONTAINING  BETTER  REASONS 
THAN  ANY  WHICH  HAVE  YET 
APPEARED  FOR  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  PARTRIDGE;  AN  APOLOGY 
FOR  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  JONESj 
AND  SOMEFARTHER  ANECDOTES 
CONCERNING  MY  LANDLADY. 

THOUGH  Partridge  was  one  of 
the  moft  fuperftitious  of  men,  he 
would  hardly,  perhaps,  have  defired 
to  accompany  Jones  on  his  expedition 
merely  from  the  omens  of  the  joint- 
ftool,  and  white  mare,  if  his  profpe6l 
had  been  no  better  than  to  have  fliared 
the  plunder  gained  in  the  field  of  battle. 
In.  facl,  when  Pajtiidge  came  to  ru- 
minate on  the  relation  he  had  heard 
from  Jones,  he  could  not  reconcile  to 
himl'elf,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  mould 
turn  his  fon  (for  fo  he  molt  firmly  be- 
lieved him  to  be)  but  of  doors,  for 
any  reafon  which  he  had  heard  align- 
ed. He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  was  a  fi6lion,  and  that  Jones, 
of  whom  he  had  often,  from  Ins  cor- 
refpondents,  heard  the  wildeft  charac- 
ter, had  in  reality  run  away  from  his 
father.  It  came  into  his  head,  there- 
iou •)  ihat  if  he  could  prevail  with  tho 
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young  gentleman  to  return  back  to  his 
father,  he  fhould  by  that  means  render 
a  fervice  to  Airworthy,  which  would 
obliterate  all  his  former  anger;  nay, 
indeed,  he  conceived  that  very  anger 
was  counterfeited,  and  that  Allworthy 
had  facrificed  him  to  his  own  reputa-  • 
tion.  And  this  fufpicion,  indeed,  he 
well  accounted  for,  from  the  tender 
behaviour  of  that  excellent  man  to  the 
found  ling- child}  from  his  great  fe- 
verity  to  Partridge,  who  knowing  him- 
felf  to  be  innocent,  could  not  conceive 
that  any  other  fhould  think  him  guiltyj 
Jaftly,  from  the  allowance  which  he 
had  privately  received  long  after  the 
annuity  had  been  publickly  taken  from 
him;  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  offmart-money,  or  rather  by  way 
of  atonement  for  injuttice:  for  it  is 
very  uncommon,  I  believe,  for  men 
to  afcribe  the  benefactions  they  receive 
to  pure  charity,  when  they  can  poflibly 
impute  them  to  any  other  motive.  If 
he  could  by  any  means,  therefore,  per- 
fuade  the  young  gentleman  to  return 
home,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  fhould 
again  be  received  into  the  favour  of 
All  worthy,  and  well  rewarded  for  his 
pains;  nay,  and  fhould  be  again  re- 
rrcied  to  his  native  country;  a  reftora- 
tion  which  UlyfTes  himfeif  never  \vifhed 
inore  heartily  than  poor  Partridge. 

As  for  Jones,  he  was  well  fatisfied 
with  the  truth  of  whatthe  other  had  af- 
ferted,  and  believed  that  Partridge  had 
no  other  inducements  but  love  to  him, 
and  zeal  for  the  caufe.  A  blameable 
want  of  caution  and  diffidence  in  the 
veracity  of  others,  in  which  he  was 
highly  worthy  of  cenfure.  To  fay  the 
truth,  there  are  but  two  ways  by  which 
men  become  pofTeffcd  of  this  excellent 
quality.  The  one  is  from  long  expe- 
rience, and  the  other  is  from  nature; 
which  laft,  I  prefume,  is  often  meant 
by  genius,  or  great  natural  parts;  and 
it  is  infinitely  the  better  of  the  two, 
not  only  as  we  are  mafter  of  it  much 
earlier  in  life,  but  as  it  is  much  more 
infallible  and  conclufive:  fcr  a  man 
who  hath  been  impofed  on  by  ever  fo 
many,  may  (till  hope  to  find  others  more 
honett;  whereas,  he  who  receives  cer- 
tain necefTary  admonitions  from  wtthin, 
that  this  is  impoiTible,  mult  have  very 
little  undemanding  indeed,  if  he  ever 
renders  himfeif  liable  to  be  once  de- 
ceived. As  Jones  had  not  this  gift 
from  nature,  he  was  too  young  to  have 


gained  it  by  experience;  for  at  the  dif- 
fident wifdom  which  is  to  be  acquired 
this  way,  we  feldom  arrive  till  very  late 
in  life;  which  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why 
Ibme  old  men  are  too  apt  to  defpife  the 
understandings  of  all  thofe  who  are  a 
little  younger  than  themfelves. 

Jones  fpent  moft  part  of  the  day  in 
the  company  of  a  new  acquaintance. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  landlord  of 
the  houfe,  or  rather  the  hufband  of  the 
landlady.  He  had  but  lately  made  his 
defcent  down  (tairs,  after  a  long  fit  of 
the  gout,  in  which  dillemper  he  was  ge- 
nerally confined  to  his  room  during  one 
half  of  the  year;  and,  during  the  relr, 
he  walked  about  the  houfe,  fmoked  his 
pipe,  and  drank  his  bottle  with  his 
friends,  without  concerning  himfeif  in 
the  leaft  with  any  kind  of  bufinefs. 
He  had  been  bred,  as  they  call  it,  a 
gentleman,  that  is,  bred  up  to  do  no- 
thing; and  had  fpent  a  very  fmall  for- 
tune, which  he  inherited  from  an  in- 
duftrious  farmer,  his  uncle,  in  hunting, 
horfe- racing,  and  cock- fighting;  and 
had  been  married  by  my  landlady  for 
certain  purpofes,  which  he  had  lon<j 
fince  defifted  from  anfwering,  for  which 
fhe  hated  him  heartily.  But  as  he  was 
a  furly  kind  cf  a  fellow,  fo  fhe  con- 
tented herfelf  with  frequently  upbraid- 
ing him  by  difadvantageous  compari- 
fons  with  her  firft  hufband,  whofepraife 
fhe  had  eternally  in  her  mouth;  and 
as  fhe  was  for  the  moft  part  miftrefs  of 
the  profit,  fo  fhe  was  fatisfied  to  take 
upon  herfelf  the  care  and  government 
of  the  family;  and  after  a  long  fuc- 
cefslefs  ftruggle,  to  luffer  her  hufbani 
to  be  mafter  of  himfeif. 

In  the  evening,  when  Jones  retired 
to  his  room,  a  fmall  difpute  arofe  be- 
tween this  fond  couple  concerning  him. 
What,'  Jays  the  wife,  *  you  have 
been  tippling  with  the  gentleman,  I 
fee!' — *  Yes,1  aafwered  the  hufband, 
we  have  cracked  a  bottle  together- 
and  a  very  gentleman-like  man  he  :st 
and  haih  a  very  pretty  notion  of  hcrfe- 
flefh.  Indeed  he  is  young,  and  hath 
not  feen  much  of  the  world;  for  I 
believe  he  hath  been  at  a  very  few 
horfe  races.1 — 'O  ho!  he  is  one  of 
your  order,  is  he?1  replies  the  land- 
ady;  «  he  muft  be  a  gentleman,  to  he  , 
fure,  if  he  is  a  horie-racer.  The  de- 
vil fetch  fuch  gentry;  I  am  fure  I 
wifh  I  had  never  ieen  any  of  them, 
I  have  reafon  to  love  horfe-racers  tru-r 
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«  lyr__<That  you  have,*  fays  the  huf- 
bandj  *  for  I  was  one,  you  know/— 
Yes,'  anfwered  (he,  *  you  are  a  pure 
one   indeed t      As   my   firft  hufband 
ufed  to  fay,  I  may  put  all  the  good  I 
have  ever  got  by  you  in  my  eyes,  and 
fee  never  the-worfe.'— '  D — n  your 
firft  hufband,'  cries  he.  '  Don't  d — n 
a  better  man  than  yourfelf,'  anfwered 
he  wife}  '  if  he  had  bt-en  alive,   you 
dm  ft  not  have  done  it.' — '  Then  you 
think,'  fays  he,  «  I  have  not  fo  much 
courage   as  yourfelfj  for    you    have 
(f — n*d  him  often  in   my  hearing.'— 
If  t  did/  fays  fhe,  *  I  have  repented 
of  it  many's  the  good  time  and  oft: 
and  if  he  was  fo  good  to  forgive  me 
a  word  fpoken  in  hafte,  or  fo,  it  doth 
not  become  fuch    a  one   as    you  to 
twitter  me.  He  was  a  hufband  to  me, 
he  wasj  and  if  ever  I  did  make  ufe 
of  an  ill  word  or  fo  in  a  paffion,    I 
never  called  him  rafcal;  I  fhould  have 
toid  a  lye  if  I  had  called  him  a  raf- 
cal.*    Much  more  fhe  faid,  but  not 
in  his  hearing:    for  having  lighted  his 
pipe,  he  daggered  off  as  faft  as  he  could. 
We  mail  therefore  tranfcribe  no  more 
of  her   fpeech,    as   it  approached    ftill 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  fubjecl:  too  inde- 
licate to  find  any  place  in  this  hiftory. 

Early  in  the  mcrning  Partridge  ap- 
peared at  the  betifule  of  Jones,  ready 
equipped  for  the  journey,  with  the 
knaplack  at  his  back.  This  was  his 
cwn  workmanlhipi  forbefides  his  other 
trades,  he  was  no  indifferent  taylor. 
He  had  already  put  up  his  whole  fto»k 
ef  linen  in  it,  confifting  of  four  fhirts, 
to  which'  he  now  added  eight  for  Mr. 
Jones  j  and  then  packing  up  the  port- 
manteau, he  was  departing  with  it  to- 
wards his  own  houfe,  but  was  flopped 
in  his  way  by  the  landlady,  who  re- 
fufed  to  fuffer  any  rtmovals  till  after 
the  payment  of  the  reckoning. 

The  landlady  was,  as  we  have  faid, 
ahfolute  governels  in  thefe  regions;  it 
was  therefore  neceffary  to  comply  with 
\)tr  rules}  fo  the  bill  was  prefentiy  writ 
cur,  which  amounted  to  a  much  larger 
fum  thin  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  entertainment  which  Jones  had 
w.et  with.  But  here  we  are  obliged  to 
d'.fclofe  If  in-  m.ixims,  which  publicans 
hoKi  to  be  the  g;rand  my  Merits  of  thtrir 
trade.  The  firft  is,  if  they  have  any 
thing  good  in  their  houfe  (which  in- 
deed very  feldom  happens)  to  produce 
it  .only  to  per  feus  who  travel  with  great 


equipages.  Secondly,  to  charge  the 
fame  for  the  very  worft  provifions,  as 
if  they  were  the  beft.  And,  laftly,  if 
any  of  their  guefts  call  but  for  little,  to 
make  them  pay  a  double  price  for  every 
thing  they  have  j  fo  that  the  amount 
by  the  head  may  be  much  the  fame. 

The  bill  being  made  and  difcharged, 
Jones  fet  forward,  with  Partridge  car- 
rying the  knapfackj  nor  did  tire  land-- 
lady condefcend  to  wifh  him  a  good 
journey:  for  this  was,  it  feems,  an 
inn  frequented  by  people  of  fafhionj 
and  I  know  not  whence  it  is,  but  all 
thofe  who  get  their  livelihood  by  peo- 
ple of  famion,  contract  as  much  inlb- 
lence  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  as  if  they 
really  belonged  to  that  ranktheinfelves. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

JONES  ARRIVES  AT  GLOUCESTER,* 
AND  GOES  TO  THE  BELL;  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  THAT  HOUSE, 
AND  OF  A  PETTIFOGGER,  WHICH 
HE  MEETS  WITH. 

MR.  Jones  and  Partridge,  or  Lit- 
tle Benjamin,  (which  epithet  of 
little,  was  perhaps  given  him  ironically, 
he  being  in  reality  near  fix  feet  high) 
having  left  their  laft  quarters  in  the 
manner  before  defcribed,  travelled  on 
to  Gloucefter,  without  meeting  any  ad- 
venture worth  relating. 

Being  arrived  here,  they  chofe  for 
their  houfe  of  entertainment  the  fign  of 
the  Bell,  an  excellent  houfe  indeed,  and 
which  I  do  molt  ferioufly  recommend 
to  every  reader  who  fhall  vifit  this  an- 
cient city.  The  matter  of  it  is  brother 
to  the  great  preacher  Whitefieldj  but 
is  abfolutely  untainted  with  the  perni- 
cious principles  of  methodifm,  or  of 
any  other  heretical  feel.  He  is  indeed 
a  very  honeft  plain  man,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  likely  to  create  any  dif- 
turbance  either  in  church  or  ftate.  His 
wife  hath,  I  believe,  had  much  pre- 
t*nfion  to  beauty,  and  is  (till  a  very 
fine  woman.  Her  perfon  and  deport- 
ment might  have  made  a  mining  figure 
in  the  politeft  affembliesj  but  though 
fhe  mult  be  confcious  of  this,  and  ma- 
ny other  perfections,  fhe  feems  per- 
fectly contented  with,  and  refigned 
to,  the  ftate  of  life  to  which  fhe  is  call- 
edj  and  this  resignation  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  prudence  and  wifdom  of 

her 
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her  temper:  for  flie  is  at  prefent  as 
fiee  from  any  methodiftical  notions  as 
her  hufband.  I  fay,  at  prefent;  for  (he 
fretlyconfefles  that  her  brother's  docu- 
ments made  at  fiift  fome  impreflvon 
upon  her,  and  that  (he  had  put  herfelf 
to  the  expence  of  a  long  hood,  in  or- 
der to  attend  the  extraordinary  emo- 
tions of  the  fpirit;  but  having  found, 
during  an  experiment  of  three  weeks, 
no  emotions,  flie  fays,  worth  a  far- 
thing, (he  very  wifely  laid  by  her  hood, 
and  abandoned  the  feel.  To  be  con- 
cif'e,  (he  is  a  very  friendly,  good-na- 
tured woman,  and  fo  indultrious  t° 
oblige,  that  the  guefts  muJt  be  of  a 
very  morofe  difpofition  who  are  not  ex- 
tremely well  fatisfled  in  her  houfe. 

Mrs.  Whitefield  happened  to  be  in 
the  yard  when  Jones  and  his  attendant 
marched  in.  Her  fagacity  foon  difco- 
vered,  in  the  air  of  our  hero,  fume- 
thing  which  diftinguiflied  him  from 
the  vulgar.  She  ordered  her  fervants, 
therefore,  immediately  to  (hew  him  into 
a  room,  and  prefently  afterwards  in- 
vited him  to  dinner  with  herfelf;  which 
invitation  he  very  thankfully  accepted: 
for,  indeed,  much  lefs  agreeable  com- 
pany than  that  of  Mrs.  Whitefield, 
and  a  much  worfe  entertainment  than 
(he  had  provided,  would  have  been 
welcome,  after  fo  long  fafting,  and  fo 
long;  a  walk.  . 

Beftdes  Mr.  Jones  and  the  good  go- 
vernefs  of  the  manfion,  there  fat  down 
at  table  an  attorney  of  Salifbury ;  in- 
deed, the  very  fame  who  had  brought 
the  news  of  Mrs.  Blifii's  death  to  Mr. 
Allwoi  thy,  and  whofe  name,  which  I 
think  we  did  not  before  mention,  was 
Dowling;  there  was  like  wife  prefent 
another  perfon,  who  ftiled  himfelf  a  law- 
yer, and  who  lived  fomewherenear  Lid- 
Jinch  in  Somerfetfhiie.  This  fellow,  I 
fay,  ftiied  himfelf  a  lawyer,  but /was 
indeed  a  moft  vile  pettifogger,  without 
fenfe  or  knowledge  of  any  kindj  one 
of  thofe  who  may  be  termed  train- 
bearers  to  the  law;  a  fort  of  fupernu- 
meraries  in  the  profefiion,  who  are  the 
hacknies  of  attornies,  and  will  ride 
more  miles  for  half  a  crown  than  a 
pott -boy. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  the  So- 
merfetfiiire  lawyer  recollected  the  face 
of  Jones,  which  he  had  (een  at  Mr. 
All  worthy's;  for  he  had  often  viiited 
in  that  gentleman's  kitchen.  He  there- 
fore took  occafion  to  enquire  after  the 


good  family  there,  with  that  familia- 
rity which  would  have  become  an  in- 
timate friend  or  acquaintance  of  Mr, 
Allworthyj  and  indeed  he  did  all  m 
his  power  to  infinuate  himfelf  to  be 
fuch,  though  he  had  never  had  tlve  ho- 
nour of  fpeaking  to  any  perfon  in  that 
family  higher  than  the  butler.  JOIKTS 
anfwered  all  his  queltions  with  much 
civility;  though  he  never  remembered 
to  have  feen  the  pettifogger  before;  and 
though  he  concluded,  from  the  outward 
appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  rnau, 
that  he  ufurped  a  freedom  with  his  bet- 
ters to  which  he  was  by  no  means  en- 
titled. . 

As  the  converfation  of  fellows  of 
this  kind  is  of  all  others  the  meft 
deteltable  to  men  of  any  fenfe,  the 
cloth  was  no  fooner  removed  than  Mr. 
Jones  withdrew,  and  a  little  barba- 
roufly  left  poor  Mrs.  Whitefield  to  do 
a  penance,  which  I  have  often  heard 
Mr.  Timothy  Harris,  and  other  pub- 
licans 'of  good  tatte,  lament,  as  the 
fevereft  lot  annexed  to  their  calling-, 
namely,  that  of  being  obliged  to  keep 
company  with  their  guefls- 

Jones  had  no  fooner  quitted  the 
room,  than  the  pettifogger,  in  a  whtf- 
pering  tone,  aflced  Mrs.  Whitefield, 
if  (he  knew  who  that  fine  fpaik  was. 
She  anfwered,  (he  had  never  feen  the 
gentleman  before.  «  The  gentleman, 
indeed!'  replied  the  pettifoggery  <  a 
pretty  gentleman,  truly!  Why,  he's 
the  baitard  of  a  feliow  who  was. 
hanged  for  horfe dealing.  He  was 
dropt  at  Squire  Allworthy's  door, 
where  one  of  the  Servants  found  him 
in  a  box  fo  full  of  rain-water,  that 
he  would  certainly  have  been  drown- 
ed, had  he  not  been  relei  ved  for  ae~ 
other  tate.' — *  Ay,  ay,  you  need  not 
mention  it,  I  proteft;  we  urulerihnd 
what  that  fate  is  very  well,'  cries 
fowling,  with  a  moft  facetious  gri«. 
Well,'  continued  the  other,  «  the 
Squire  ordered  him  to  be  taken  ins 
for  he  is  a  timberfome  man  every 
body  knows,  and  was  afraid  of  draw- 
ing himfelf  into  a  fcrape;  and  there 
the  tartard  was  bred  up,  and  fed  and 
clothified  all  to  «he  woild  like  any 
gentleman ;  and  there  he  got  one  of" 
the  /Vrvant-  maids  with  child, aud  per- 
fuided  her  to  (wear  it  to  the  ^ quire 
himieif;  and  afterwards  he  broke  the 
arm  uJt  one  Mr.  Thwack um,  a  cler- 
gyman, only  becaufe  he  reprirnanuVd 

1  him 
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•  him  for  following  whores;  and  af- 

•  terwards  he  fnapt  a  piftol  at  Mr.BIi- 
'  fil  behind  his  backj  and  once,  when 
'  Squire  Allworthy  was  lick,  he  got  a 
«  drum,  and  beat  it  all  over  the  houfr, 
«  to  prevent  him   from   fkeping:   and 
«  twenty  other  pranks  he  hath  played  j 

•  for  all  which,  about  four  or  five  days 
4  ago,    juft  before  I  left  the  country, 

•  the  (quire  (tript  him  Mark-naked,  and 
«  turned  him  out  of  doors.' 

'  And  very  juftly    too,    I   proteft,' 
cries  Dowling;  'I  would  turn  my  own 

•  fon  out  of  doors,  if  he  was  guilty  of 
«  half  as  much.  And  pray  what  is  the 

•  name  of  this  pretty  gentleman?1 

*  The  name    o'unl'    anfwered   the 
pettifogger;  '  why,  he  is  called  Tho- 

•  mas  Jones/ 

«  Jones!'    anfwered  Dowling,  a  lit- 
tle eagerly  j  *  what,    Mr.   Jones   that 

•  lived  at  Mr.  Allworthy's!  was  that 

•  the  gentleman  that  dined  with  us?' — 
«  The  very  fame/  faid  the  other.     <  I 

•  have  heard  of  the  gentleman,'  cries 
Dowling,  *  often;  but  I  never  heard 

•  any   ill  character  of  him.'—-'  And 

•  I  am    fure,*  fays  Mrs.   Whitefield, 

•  if  half  what  this  gentleman  hath  faid 
«  be  true,  Mr.  Jones  hath  the  moft 

•  deceitful    countenance    I   ever   fawj 
'  for  fure  his  looks  promife  fomething 
«  very  different;  and  I   muft   fay,  for 
'  the  little  I  have  feen  of  him,  he  is 

•  as   civil  a   well-bred    man   as    you 
«  would  wifh  to  converfe  with.' 

The  pettifogger  calling  to  mind  that 
he  had  not  been  fworn,  as  he  ufunlly 
was,  before  he  crave  his  evidence,  now 
bound  what  he  had  declared  with  fo 
many  oaths  and  imprecations,  that  the 
landlady's  ears  were  (hocked:  and  flie 
put  a  ftop  to  his  ("wearing,   by  afluring 
him  of  her  belief.  Upon  which  he  faid; 
I  hope,  Madam,  you  imagine  I  would 
fcorn  to  tell  fuch  things  of  any  man, 
unlefs  I  knew  them  to  be  true.  What 
intereft  have  I  in  taking  away  the  re- 
putation of  a  man  who  never  injured 
me?     I  promife  you  every  fyl table  of 
what  I   have  faid  is   faft,    and  the 
whole  country  knows  it.' 
As  Mrs.  Whitefield  had  no  reafon 
to  fufpeft  that  the  pettifogger  had  any 
motive  or  temptation  to  abufe  Jones, 
the  leader  cannot   bhme   her  ior  be- 
lieving what  he  had  fo  confidently  af- 
firmed   with     many    oaths.     She    ac- 
cordingly gave  up  her  (kill  in  phyfiog- 
aomy,  and  henccforwards  conceived  ib 


ill   an  opinion  of  her  gneft,    that  <ne 
heartily  wifhed  him  out  of  lierhoufe. 

This  diflike  was  now  farther  en- 
creafed  by  a  report  which  Mr.  White- 
field  made  from  the  kitchen,  where 
Partridge  had  informed  the  company, 
that  though  he  carried  the  knapfack, 
and  contented  himfelf  with  (laying  a- 
mong  fervants,  while  Tom  Joms  (as 
he  called  him)  was  regaling  in  the 
parlour,  he  was  not  his  fcrvant,  but 
only  a  friend  and  companion,  and  as 
good  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Jones  him- 
lelf. 

Dowling  fat  all  this  while  filent, 
biting  his  fingers,  making  faces,  grin- 
ning, and  looking  wonderfully  archj 
at  laft  he  opened  his  lips,  and  protefted 
that  the  gentleman  looked  like  ano- 
ther fort  of  man.  He  then  called  for 
his  bill  with  the  wtmoft  hafte,  de- 
clared he  muft  be  at  Hereford  that 
evening,  lamented  his  great  hurry  of 
bufmefs,  and  wiflied  he  could  divide 
himfelf  into  twenty  pieces,  in  order  to 
be  at  once  in  twenty  places. 

The  pettifogger  now  likewife  depart- 
ed, and  Jones  defired  the  favour  of 
Mrs.  Whitefitld's  company  to  drink 
tea  with  him;  but  (he  refuted,  and 
with  a  manner  fo  different  from  that 
with  which  me  had  received  him  at 
dinner,  that  it  a  little  furprized  him. 
And  now  he  perceived  her  behaviour 
totally  changed;  for,  inftead  of  that 
natural  affability  which  we  have  be- 
fore celebrated,  (he  wore  a  conllrained 
feverity  on  her  countenance,  which 
was  fo  diiagreeable  to  Mr.  Jones,  that 
he  refolved,  however  late,  to  quit  the 
houfe  that  evening. 

He  did  indeed  account  fomewhat  un- 
fairly for  this  iudden  change;  for  be- 
fides  fome  hard  and  unjult  furmizes 
concerning  female  ficklenefs  and  mu- 
tability, he  began  to  fufpeft  that  he 
ow«d  this  want  of  civility  to  his  want 
of  horfes;  a  fort  of  animals  which,  as 
they  dirty  no  fheets,  are  thought,  in 
inns,  to  pay  better  for  their  beds  than 
their  riders,  and  are  therefore  confi- 
dered  as  the  more  defirable  company; 
but  Mrs.  Whitefield,  to  do  her  juftice, 
had  a  much  more  liberal  way  ot  think- 
ing. She  was  perfectly  well-bred,  and 
could  be  very  civil  to  a  gentleman, 
though  he  walked  on  foot:  in  reality, 
flie  looked  on  our  hero  as  a  furry 
fcoundrel,  and  therefore  treated  him 
as  fucb;  foi  which  not  even  Jones 
hiiMlelf, 
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himfelf,  had  he  known  as  much  as  the 
reader,  could  have  blamed  her ;  nay, 
on  the  contrary,  he  muft  have  approv- 
ed her  conduct,  and  have  efteemed  her 
the  more  for  the  dilrefpect  fhewn  to- 
wards himfelf.  This  is  indeed  a  moft 
aggravating  circumftance  which  at- 
tends unjuftly  depriving  men  of  their 
reputation  ;  for  a  man  who  is  confci- 
ous  of  having  an  ill  character,  cannot 
ju(tly  he  angry  with  thofe  who  neglect 
and  flight  him;  hut  ought  rather  to 
defpife  fuch  as  affect  his  converfation, 
tinlefs  where  a  perfe6t  intimacy  muft 
have  convinced  them  that  theii*  friend's 
character  hath  been  falfely  and  injuri- 
oufly  afperfed. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  cafe  of 
Jones;  for  ?.s  he  was  a  perfect  ftranger 
to  the  truth,  fo  he  was  with  good  rea- 
fon  offended  at  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived. He  therefore  paid  his  reckon- 
ing and  departed,  highly  againft  the 
will  of  Mr.  Partridge,  who  having 
remonftrated  much  againft  it  to  no 
purpofe,  at  laft  condescended  to  take 
up  his  kriapfack,  and  to  attend  his 
friend. 


CHAP.     IX. 

CONTAINING  SEVERAL  DIALOGUES 
BETWEEN  JONES  AND  PAR- 
TRIDGE, CONCERNING  LOVE, 
COLD,  HUNGER,  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS;  WITH  THE  LUCKY 
AND  NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  PAR- 
TRIDGE, AS  HE  WAS  ON  THE 
VERY  BRINK  OF  MAKING  A 
FATAL  DISCOVERY  TO  HIS 
FRIEND. 

THE  fhadows  began  now  to  de- 
fcend  larger  from  the  high  moun- 
tains: the  feathered  creation  had  be- 
taken themfelves  to  their  reft.  Now 
the  higheft  order  of  mortals  were  fit- 
ting down  to  their  dinners,  and  the 
ioweft  order  to  their  fuppers.  In  a 
word,  the  clock  ftruck  five,  juft  as 
Mr.  Jones  took  his  leave  of  Glou- 
cefter;  an  hour  at  which  (as  it  was  now 
mid-winter)  the  dirty  fingers  of  night 
would  have  drawn  her  fable  curtain 
over  the  univerfe,  had  not  the  moon 
forbid  her ;  who  now,  with  a  face  as 
broad  and  as  red  as  thofe  of  fome  jolly 
mortals,  who,  like  her,  turn  night 
into  day,  began  to  rife  from  her  bed, 
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where  fhe  had  flumbered  away  the  day, 
in  order  to  fit  up  all  night.     Jones  had 
not   travelled    far  before  he    paid  his 
compliments  to  that  beautiful  planet; 
and,  turning  to  his  companion,  aflced 
him,  if  he  had  ever  beheld  fo  delicious 
an    evening?     Partridge    making     no 
ready   anfwer  to  his  queftion,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  comment  on  the  beauty  of 
the  moon,  and  repeated  fome  paflages 
from  Milton,  who  hath  certainly  ex- 
celjed  all  other  poets  in  his  defcription 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries.     He  then 
told  Partridge  the  ftory  from  the  Spec- 
tator, of  two  lovers  who  had  agreed  to 
entertain  themfelves  when  they  were  at 
a  great  diftance  from  each  other,  by  re- 
pairing, at  a  certain  fixed  hour,  to  look 
at  the  moon  ;  thus  pleafing  themfelves 
with  the  thought  that  thlfy  were  both 
employed   in   contemplating    the  fame 
object    at    the    fame    time.      *  Thofe 
Jovers,7  added  he,  c  muft  have  had 
fouls  truly  capable  of  feeling  all  the 
tendernefs  of  the  fublimeft  of  all  hu- 
man paflions/  —  *  Very   probably,* 
ries    Partridge;     '  but  I  envy  them 
more,  if  they  had  bodies  incapable 
of   feeling  cold;    for    I  am  almolt 
frozen  to  death,  and  am  very  much 
afraid  I  fliall  lofe  a  piece  of  my  nofe 
before  we  get  to   another  houfe   of 
entertainment.     Nay,  truly,  we  may 
well    expect    fome   judgment  fhould 
happen  to  us  for  our  folly  in  run- 
ning away  fo  by  night,  from  one  of 
the  moft  excellent  inns  I  ever  fet  my 
foot  into.      I  am  fure  I  never  faw 
more  good  things  in  my  life ;    and 
the   greateft  lord   in  the  land  cannot 
live  better  in  his  own  houfe  than  he 
may  there.     And  to  forfake  luch  a 
houfe,  and  go  a  rambling  about  the 
country,    the  Lord   knows   whither, 
per  devia  rura  <viarum!    I  fay  no- 
thing, for  my  part;    but  fome  peo- 
ple  might  not  have  charity  enough 
to  conclude  we  were  in  cur   ibber1 
lenfes.' — '  Fie  upon  it,    Mr.  Par- 
tridge !'  fays  Jones,  *  have  a  better 
heart ;   confider  you  are  going  to  face 
an    enemy ;     and   are  you  afraid  of 
facing  a  little  cold  ?    I  wifh,  indeed, 
we  had  a  guide  to  advife  which  of 
thefe  roads  we  mould  take/ — «  May 
I  be  fo  bold/  fays  Partridge,    «   to 
offer  my  advice?  interilum  ftuttv.s  op- 
fcrtuna   loquitur'1  —  '   Why,  which 
of  them,""    cries  Jones,    '  would  you 
«  recommend?1  — '  Truly,  neither  of' 
P  d  «  them,' 
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«  them,'  anfwered  Partridge.     «  The 

*  only  road  we  can  be  certain  of  find- 

*  ing,  is  the  road  we  came.     A  good 
«  hearty  pace   will  bring   us  back   to 

<  Gloucester  in    an    hour;  but  if    we 
'  go  forward,  the  Lord  Harry  knows 
«  when   we   mall    arrive  at  any  place; 

*  for  I   fee  at  lead  fifty  miles  before 
'  me,  and  no  houfe  in  all  the  way.'— 
«  You   fee,  indeed,  a   very  fair   prof- 
'  ptc"V  fays  Jones,    '  which  receives 
'  great  additional  beauty  from  the  ex- 
«  treme  luftre-  of  the  moon.     However, 
'  I  will  keep  the  left-hand  track,   as 
'  that  feems  to  lead  directly  to  thofe 

*  hills,  which    we  were  informed  lie 
«  not  far  from  Worcefter.     And  here, 
'  if  you  are  inclined  to  quit  me,  you 
'  may,  and  return  back    again;    but 
«  for  ray  part,  I  am  rcfolved  to   go 
'  forward/ 

4  It  is  unkind  in  you,  Sir,*  fays 
Partridge,  '  to  fufpec"l  me  of  any  fuch 
'  intention.  What  I  have  advifed, 

*  hath  been  as  much  on  your  account 

*  as  on  my  ownj  but    fince  you   are 
'  determined  to  go  on,  I  am  as  much 

*  determined  to  follow.     I  pr<r,fequar 

9  te: 

They  now  travel  led  feme  miles  with- 
out fpeaking  to  each  other,  during 
which  fufpenfe  of  difcourfe  Jones  often 
figlied,  and  Benjamin  groaned  as  bit- 
terly, though  from  a  very  different 
reafon.  At  length  Jones  made  a  full 
flop,  and  turning  about,  cries,  '  Who 
'  knows,  Partridge,  but  the  love]  ie  It 
'  creature  in  the  univerfe  may  have  her 

*  eyes   now  fixed  on  that  very  moon 

*  which   I   behold  at  this   inltant?' — 

*  Very    likely,    Sir/    anfwered    Par- 
fridge;    *  and  if    my  eyes  were  fixed 
'  on  a  good  firloin  of  road -beef,  the 

*  devil  might  take  the  moon  and  her 

*  horns  into  the  bargain.' — {  Did  ever 

<  Tramontane  make  fuch  an  anfwer?' 
cries    Jones.     •    Pr'ythee,    Partridge, 

*  waft  thou  ever  fufceptible  of  love  in 
'  thy  life,  or  hath  tune  worn  away  all 

*  the  traces  of  it  from  thy  memory?' 
— *    Alack-a  day,'     cries    Partridge, 
'  well  would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I 

*  had   never  known    what   love  was. 

*  Infandum  regina  jubes  reno<vare  do- 

*  lorem.     I  am  fure  I  have   tatted  all 

*  tbe  tendernefs,  and  fublimities,  and 
'  bitternefTes  of  the  paflion.' — '   Was 
'  your    miftrefs  unkind     then?'    lliys 
Jones,     <    Very    unkind  indeed,   Sir,* 
anfwered  Partridge  j  *  for  /lie  married 


me,  and  made  one  of  the  moft  con- 
founded wives  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, He-wen  be  praifed,  flic's  gone} 
and  if  1  believed  flic  w.«s  in  the 
moon,  according  to  a  book  I  once 
read,  which  teaches  that  to  be  the 
receptacle  of  departed  fp'nits,  I  would 
never  look  at  it,  for  fear  of  feeing 
her:  but  I  wifli,  Sir,  that  the  moon 
was  a  looking-glafs  for  your  fAe, 
and  that  Mifs  Sophia  W' (tern  was 
now  placed  before  it.'—'  My  de;u- 
Partridge,'  ciies  Jones,  *  what  a 
thought  was  there!  a  thought  which 
I  am  certain  could  never  have  enter- 
ed into  any  mind  but  that  of  a  lover. 

0  Partridge,  could   I  hope  once  a- 
gain  to  fee  that  face;  but,  alas!  all 
thofe  golden  dreams  are  vaniflied  for 
ever,  and  my  only  refuge  from  fu- 
ture mifery  is  to  forget  the  obje-cl  of 
all   my    former  happinefs.' — '  And 
do  you  really  defpair  of  ever  feeing 
Mifs  Weftern  again?'  anfwered  Par- 
ridge:    <  if  you  will    follow  my  ad- 
vice,   I    will  engage   you    (hall    not 
only   fee  her,  but  have  her  in  your 
arms.' — «  Ha!    do    not    awaken    a 
thought  of  that  nature,'  cries  Jones. 

1  have  ftruggled  lufficiently  to  con- 
quer  all     fuch    wifhes    already.*  — 
Nay,'  anfwered  Partridge,    '  if  you 
do  not  vvifh  to  have  your  miftrefs  in 
your  arms,  you  are  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary lover  indeed.' — «  Well,  well,1 

ays  Jones,  '  let  us  avoid  this  fubject; 
but  pray  what  is  your  advice?' — 
To  give  it  you  in  the  military  phraic 
then,'  fays  Partridge,  «  as  'we  are 
foldiersj  to  the  right  about.  Let 
us  return  the  way  we  came;  we  mar 
yet  reach  Glouccjter  to-night,  though 
late;  whereas,  if  we  proceed,  we  are 
likely,  for  aught  I  fee,  to  ramble 
about  for  ever  without  coming  either 
to  houfe  or  home.'—'  I  have  already 
told  you,  my  refolution  is  to  go  on,' 
niwered  Jonesj  *  but  I  would  have 
you  go  back.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  company  hither;  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  accept  a  guinea,  as  a  fmall 
inltance  of  my  gratitude.  Nay,  it 
would  be  cruel  in  me  to  fuft'er  you 
to  go  any  farther;  for,  to  deal  plain- 
ly with  you,  my  chief  end  and  de- 
fire  is  a  glorious  death  in  the  fei  vice 
of  my  king  and  country."—'  As  for 
your  money,'  replied  Partridge,  «  I 
,  Sir,  you  will  ptit  it  up;  I  will 

'  receive  none  of  you  at  ibis  time, 

'  for 
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*  for  at   prefent   I   am,  I  believe,  the 
'  richer    man    of    the   two.     And    as 
«  your  refolulion  is  to  go  on,  fo  mine 
'  is  to  follow  you    if  you   do.     Nay, 

*  now  my  prefrnce  appears  absolutely 
'  necefTary   to  take  care  of  you,  fmce 
'  your  intentions  are  fo  defperau-;  for, 
'  I   promife  you    my   views  are  much 
'  more  prudent.     As  you  are  refotved 
«  to  fall  in  battle,  if  you  can,  fo  I  am 

*  refolved    as    firmly    to    come   to   no 
«  hurt  if  I  can  help  it.     And  indeed  I 

*  have  the  comfort  to  think  there  will 

*  be    but    little   danger}  for   a  popifh 
'  prieft  told  me  the  other  day,  the  bu- 

*  linefs    would  foon  be  over,    and  he 
'  believed     without    a    battle.' — '    A 
'  popifh  prieft,'  cries  Jones,  *  I  have 
'  heard,   is  not  always  to  be  believed 
'  when  he  fpeaks  in  behalf  of  his  re- 
«  ligion." — «  Yes,    but    fo    far,'    an- 
f we  red    the  other,  '  from   fpeaking  in 
'  behalf   of   his    religion,    he  affured 
'  me,  the  catholicks  did  not  expeft  to 

*  be  any   gainers  by   the  change;  for 
'  that   Prince  Charles  was  as  good   a 

*  proteltant   as    any   in  England;  and 
'  that    nothing    but    regard  to  tight, 
'  made  him  and   the  re  It  of  the  popifh 
'  party  to  be  Jacobites.' — *  1   believe 

*  him  to  be  as  much  a  protdtant,  as 
'  I  believe   he    hath  any    righr,'    fays 
Jones;  *  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  our 
«  fuccefs,  but   not  without   a   battle. 

*  So  that  I  am  not  fo  fanguine  as  your 
'  friend   the  popifh  prielt.'— '  Nay,  to 
c  be  fure,    Sir,'   anfwered    Partridge, 
'  all  the  prophecies  I  have  eves  read, 
'  fpeak  of  a  great  deal   of  blood  to  be 

*  fpilt  in   the  quarrel,    and  the  miller 

*  with  thiee  thumbs,  who  is  no.v  a- 

*  live,  is  to   hold  the  horfes  of  three 
'  kings,    up  to  his    knees    in   blood. 

*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us   all,  and 
«  fend  us  better  times!' — «  With  what 

*  fluff   and   nonfenfe   haft   thou  filled 
'    thy  head?'  anfwered  Jones.     *  This, 
'  too,  I  fuppofe,   comes  from  the   po- 
'  pifh  prielt.     Monlters  and  prodigies 
'  are  the  proper  arguments  to   fupport 
'  monltrous     and     abfurd     doctrines. 

*  The  c  a  ufe  of  King    George  is   the 
'  caufe    ot    liberty  and  true  religion. 
'  In  other  words,   it  is  the    caufe   of 

*  common  fenfe,  my  boy;  and  I  war- 

*  rant  you  will  fu  ceed,  though  Bria- 
'  rius   himfelf  was  to  rife  again  with 

*  his   hundred    thumbs,    and   to    turn 

*  miller.'     Partridge  made  no  reply  to 
this.    He  was  indeed  edit  into  liu  ut- 


moft  confufion  by  this  declaration  of 
Jones.     For,   to  inform  the  reader  of 
a%fecret,  which  we  had  no  proper  op- 
portunity   of  revealing   before,    Par- 
tridge was  in  truth  a  Jacobite,   and 
had  concluded  that   Jones  was  of  the 
fame  party,  and  was  now   proceeding ' 
to  join  the  rebels.     An  opinion  which 
was  not  without  foundation:    for  the 
tall,  long-fided  dame,  mentioned    by 
Hudibras;     that     many-eyed,    many- 
tongued,   many  mouthed,   many-eared 
monfter  of  Virgil,  had  related  the  ftory 
of  the   quarrel  between  Jones  and  the 
officer,  with   her  ufual  regard  to  truth. 
She  had   indeed  changed  the  name  of 
Sophia  into  that  of  the  Pretender,  and 
had  reported,  that  drinking  his  health 
was  the  caufe  for  which    J<  nes    was 
knocked   down.     This  Partr  dge  had 
heard,  and  moft  firmly  believed.     'Tis 
no  wonder,    therefore,    that    he    had 
thence  entertained   the  abovemention- 
ed  opinion  of  Jones;    and   which    he 
had   almoft   difcovered   to   him   before 
he  found  out  his  own  miftake.     And 
at  this  the  reader  will   be  the  lefs  in- 
climd   to  wonder,  if  he  pleafes  to  re- 
collect the  doubtful   phrafe  in  which 
Jones  firft   communicated    his  refolu- 
tion   to   Mr.    Partridge;  and,    indeed, 
had    the  words   been   Jels  ambiguous, 
Partridge  might  very  well  have  con- 
ftrued  them  as  he  did;  being  perfuad- 
ed,  as  he  was,  that  the  whole  nation 
were  of  the   fame  inclination  in  their 
hearts:  nor  did    it   ftagger  him    that 
Jones   had  travelled   in  the    company 
of  foldiers;  for  he  had  the  fame  opi- 
nion of  the  army  which  he  had  of  the 
reft  of  the  people. 

But  however  well  affccled  he  mighi} 
be  to  James  or  Charles,  he  was  ftill 
much  more  attached  to  little  Benjamin 
than  to  either;  for  which  reafon  he  n6 
fooner  difcovered  the  principles  of  his 
fellow-traveller,  than  he  thought  pro- 
per to  conceal,  and  outwardly  to  give 
up  his  own  to  the  man  on  whom  he 
depended  for  the  making  his  fortune, 
fince  he  by  no  means  believed  the  af- 
fairs of  Jones  to  be  fo  defperate  as  they 
really  were  with  Mr.  All  worthy;  for 
as  he  had  kept  a  conftant  correfpon- 
dence  with  fome  of  his  neighbours 
fmce  he  left  that  country,  he  had 
heard  much,  indeed  more  than  was 
true,  of  the  great  affection  Mr.  All- 
worthy  bore  this  young  man;  who,  as 
Partridge  had  been  inltru&ed,  was  to 
P  4  a  be 
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be  that  gentleman's  heir;  and  whom, 
as  we  have  laid,  he  did  not  in  the  lealt 
doubt  to  be  his  ion. 

He  imagined,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever quarrel  was  between  them,  it 
would  be  certainly  made  up  at  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Jones;  an  event  from 
which  he  promiied  great  advantages, 
if  he  could  take  this  opportunity  of 
ingratiating  himfelf  with  that  young 
gentleman;  and  if  he  could  by  any 
means  be  inftrumental  in  procuring  his 
return,  he  doubted  nor,  as  we  have  be- 
fore (aid,  but  it  would  as  highly  ad- 
vance him  in  the  favour  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  he 
was  a  very  good-natured  fellow,  and 
he  had  himfelf  declared  the  violent  at- 
tachment he  had  to  the  perfon  and  cha- 
racter of  Jones:  but  poffibly  the  views 
which  I  have  jutt  before  mentioned, 
might  likewiie  have  fome  little  (hare 
in  prompting  him  to  undertake  this  ex- 
pedition, at  leaft,  in  urging  him  to 
continue  it,  after  he  had  difcovered, 
that  his  mailer  and  himfelf,  like  fome 
prudent  fathers  and  fons,  though  they 
travelled  together  in  great  friendfhip, 
had  embraced  oppofite  parties.  I  am 
Jed  into  this  conjecture,  by  having  re- 
marked, that  though  love,  friendfhip, 
cfteem,  and  fuch  like,  have  very  pow- 
erful operations  in  the  human  mind; 
intereft,  however,  is  an  ingredient  fel- 
dom  omitted  by  wife  men,  when  they 
would  work  others  to  their  own  pur- 
pofes.  This  is  indeed  a  moft  excel- 
lent medicine,  and,  like  Ward's  pill, 
flies  at  once  to  the  particular  part  of 
the  body  on  which  you  defire  to  ope- 
rate, whether  it  be  the  tongue,  the 
hand,  or  any  other  member,  where  it 
icarce  ever  fails  of  immediately  pro- 
ducing the  defired  effect. 


CHAP.     X. 

JN  WHICH  OUR  TRAVELLERS  MEET 
WITH   A  VERY   EXT  RAORDIN  ART 

ADVENTURE. 

JU  S  T  as  Jones  and  his  friend  came 
to  the  end  of  (heir  dialogue  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  they  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  very  iteep  hill.  Here  Jones 
Itopt  ftiort,  and  diiecling  his  eyes  up- 
wards, flood  for  a  while  filent.  At 
length  he  cal'ed  to  his  companion,  and 


fa'ni,  «  Partridge,  I   wifli  I  w.is  at  the 

*  top  of  this  hill;  it   mult  certainly  at- 
'  ford  a  moft  charming  -profpecl,  efpe- 
'  cially  by  this   light:   for  the  iblcnm 

*  gloom    which   the  moon  calls  on  all 

*  objefts,  is   beyond    exprefTion  be.iu- 

*  tiful,    efpecially    to    an     imagination 

*  which   is   defnous  of  cultivating  mc- 

*  lancholy   ideas.'—4    Very   pruh.ibiy,' 
anlwert'd    Parti idge;  '  but   if  the    top 
'  of  the   hill  be  piopereft   to   produce 
'  melancholy  thoughts,   I    fuppole  the 

*  bottom  is  the  likelicll  to  produce  mcr- 
'  ry  ones,  and  thefe  I  take  to  be  much 

*  the  better  of  the  two.     I  protelt  you 
'  have  made  my   blood   run  cold  with 
'  the  very   mentioning  the  top  of  that 
'  mountain;  which  Items   to  me  to  be 

*  one  of  the  highe.ft  in  the  world.     No, 
'  no,   if  we  look  for  any  thing,  let  it 

*  be  for  a  place  under-ground,  to  fcreen 
'  ourfelves  from  the  froft." — '  Do  lb,* 
faid  Jones,  <  let  it  be  but  within  hear- 

*  ing  of  this  place,  and  I  will  hollow 
'•  to  you  at  my  return  back/ — '  Sure- 
'  ly,   Sir,  you  are  not  mad/  faid  Par- 
tridge. *  Indeed  I  am,"  anfwerecl  Jones, 

*  if  afcending    this  hill    be   madnels: 
'  but  as  you  complain  fo  much  of  the 
«  cold  already,  I  would  have  you  ftay 
'  below.    I  will  certainly  return  to  you 
'  within  an  hour.'1 — '  Pardon  me,  Sir,' 
cries  Partridge,  *  I  have  determined  to 

*  follow  you  wherever  you  go/     In- 
deed he  was  now  afraid  to  llay  behind; 
for  though   he  was  coward  enough  in 
all  refpefts,  yet  his  chief  fear  was  that 
of  ghofts,  with  which  the  prefent  time 
of  night,  and  the  wildnefs  of  the  place, 
extremely  well  fuited. 

At  this  inftant  Partridge  efpied  a 
glimmering  light  through  fome  trees, 
which  feemed  very  near  to  them.  He 
immediately  cried  out  in  a  rapture,  '  O 
Sir!  Heaven  hath  at  Jaft  heard  my 
prayers,  and  hath  brought  us  to  a 
houfe;  perhaps  it  may  be  an  inn. 
Let  me  befeech  you,  Sir,  if  you  have 
any  companion  either  for  me  or  you r- 
felf,  do  not  defpife  the  goodnefs  of 
Providence,  but  let  us  go  direftly  to 
yon  light.  Whether  it  be  a  public- 
houfe  or  no,  I  am  fure,  if  they  be 
chriftians  that  dwell  there,  they  will 
not  refufe  a  little  houfe-room  t,> 
fons  in  our  milerable  condition.' 
Jones  at  length  yielded  to  the  •_• 
fupplications  of  Partridge,  and  both 
together  made  direclly  towards  the 
place  whence  the  Jiglu  illued, 

They 
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They  foon  arrived  at  the  door  of  this 
houfe,  or  cottage;  tor  it  might  be  call- 
ed either,  without  much  impropriety. 
Here  Jones  knocked  feveral  times  with- 
out receiving  any  anfwer  from  within j 
at  which  Partridge,  whofe  head  was 
full  of  nothing  hut  of  ghofts,  devils, 
witches,  and  iuch  like,  began  to  trem- 
ble, crying,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us,  lure  the  people  muft  be  ail  dead! 
I  can  fee  no  light  neither  now,  and 
yet  I  am  certain  I  faw  a  candle  burn- 
ing but  a  moment  before. — Well!  I 
have  heard  of  Iuch  things.' — '  What 
hart  thou  heard  of?'  faid  Jones. 
The  people  are  either  fait  afieep,  or 
probably,  as  this  is  a  lonely  place, 
are  afraid  to  open  their  door.'  He 
then  began  to  vociferate  pretty  loudly, 
and  at  lail  an  old  woman  opening  an 
upper- calement,  aflced  who  they  were, 
and  what  they  wanted.  Jones  an- 
fwered  they  were  travellers  who  had 
loft  their  way,  and  having  feen  a  light 
jn  the  window,  had  been  led  thither 
in  hopes  of  finding  ibme  fire  to  warm 
themielves.  *  Whoever  you  are,'  cries 
the  woman,  «  you  have  no  bufinefs  here; 
*  nor  mall  I  open  the  door  to  any  body 
'  at  this  time  of  night.'  Partridge, 
whom  the  found  of  a  human  voice  had 
recovered  from  his  fright,  fell  to  the 
mod  earneft  fupplications  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  a  few  minutes  to  the  fire, 
faying  he  was  almoft  dead  with  the 
.cold:  to  which  fear  had  indeed  con- 
tributed equally  with  the  fro  It.  He 
afl'ured  her,  that  the  gentleman  who 
/poke  to  her,  was  one  of  the  greateft 
fquires  in  the  country;  and  made  ufe 
of  every  argument,  fave  one,  which 
Jones  afterwards  effectually  added,  and 
this  was,  the  promife  of  half  a  crown: 
a  bribe  too  great  to  be  refifted  by  fuch 
a  perfonj  efpecially  as  the  genteel. ap- 
pearance of  Jones,  which  the  light  of 
the  moon  plainly  difcovered  to  her, 
together  with  his  affable  behaviour, 
had  entirely  fubdued  thofe  apprehen- 
fions  of  thieves  which  (he  had  at  firft 
conceived.  She  agreed,  therefore,  at 
laft,  to  let  them  in,  where  Partridge, 
to  his  infinite  joy,  found  a  good  fire, 
ready  for  his  reception. 

The  poor  fellow,  however,  had  no 
fooner  warmed  himfelf,  than  thofe 
thoughts  which  were  always  upper- 
mod  in  his  mind,  began  a  little  to 
difturb  his  brain.  There  was  no  arti- 
cle of  his  creed  in  which  he  had  a 


ftronger  faith,  than  he  had  in  witch- 
craft;  nor  can  the  reader  conceive  a 
figure  more  adapted  to  infpire  this  idea, 
than  the  old  woman  who  now  ftoo4 
before  him.  She  anfyvered  exactly  to 
that  picture  drawn  by  Otway  in  hi» 
Orphan.  Indeed,  if  this  woman  had 
lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the  fii  ft, 
her  appearance  alone  would  have  hang- 
ed her,  almoft  without  any  evidence. 

Many  circurnftances  likewife  con- 
fpired  to  confirm  Partridge  in  his  cpi- 
nion.  Her  living,  as  he  then  imagined, 
by  herfelf  in  fo  lonely  a  p!ace;  and  in 
a  houfe,  the  outfide  of  which  feemed 
much  too  good  for  her;  but  where  the 
infide  was  furnifhed  in  the  molt  neat  and 
elegant  manner.  To  fay  the  truth^ 
Jones  himfelf  was  not  a  little  furprize^i 
at  what  he  faw:  for,  befides  the  ex- 
traordinary neatnefs  of  the  room,  it 
was  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
nicknacks  and  curiofities,  which  might 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  vir- 
tuofo. 

While  Jones  was  admiring  thefe 
things,  and  Partridge  fat  trembling 
with  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  in  the 
houfe  of  ?  witch,  the  old  woman  faid, 
'  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  make 
'  what  haite  you  can;  for  I  expec\  my 

*  mafter  prefently,  and  I    would  not 
'  for    double   the    money   he    mould 

*  find   you    here.'—'  Then    you   have 
'  a  matter?'  cries  Jones.     *  Indeed  yo* 

*  will  excufe  me,  good  woman,  but  I 

*  was   furprized  to  fee   all    thofe  fine 

*  things  in  your  houfe."—'  Ah,  Sir!" 
faid  ftie,  '  if  the  twentieth  part  of  thefe 
'  things  were  mine,  I  ihould  think  my. 

*  felf  a    rich   woman:  but   pray,  Sir, 
'  clo  not  ftay  much  longer;  for    I  look 
'  for  him  in  every  minute.' — '  Why, 
'  fure  he  would  not  be  angry  with  you,* 
fays  Jones,  '  for  doing  a  common  aft 
'  of    charity.' — *  Alack-a-day,    Siri* 
faid  me,  '  he  is  a  Itrange  man,  not  at 

*  all  like  other  people.     He  keeps  no 

*  company  with  any  body,  and  feldom 
'  walks  out  but  by  night,  for  he  doth 
'  not  care  to  be  feen;  and  all  the  coun- 
'  try  people   are  as    much    afraid    of 

'  meeting  him;  for  his  drefs  is  enougl^. 

*  to  frighten  thofe  who  are  not  u-fed  to 
«  it.     They  call  him,  The  Man  of  the 
'  Hill,  (for  there  he  walks  by  night) 
'  and   the  country  people  are  not,    I 
'  believe,  more  afraid  of  the  devil  him- 
'  felf.     He  would  be  terribly  angry  if 

*  he  found  you  here,'—'  Pray,   Sir/ 

fays 
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fays  Partridge,  «  don't  let  us  offend  the 

*  gentleman  ;  I    am   ready    to    walk, 
«  and  was  never  warmer  in  my  life.— 

*  Do,   pray,   Sir,  let  us  go— here  are 
'  piltols  over  the  chimney;  who  knows 

*  whether  they  he   charged  or  no,  or 

*  what  he  may  do  with  them.'—'  Pear 

*  nothing,  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,   «  I 
'  will    fecure    thee    from    danger." — 
'  Nay,  for   matter  o'    that,    he   never 
4  doth  any  mifchief,'  faid  the  woman; 
'  but  to  be  Cure  it  is  neaPury  he  mould 
'  keep  fome  arms  for  his  own  f'afety; 

*  for  his    houfe  hath  been   befet  more 
'  than  once;  and  it  is  net  mary  nights 

*  ago,    that    we    thought    we    heard 

*  thieves   about  it:   for  rny  own  part, 

*  I  have  often  wonoeied  that  lie  is  not 

*  murdered  by   fome  vill.in  or  other, 

*  as  he  walks  cut   by  himfeif  at  fuch 
'  hours:   but  then,  as  I  faid,  the  peo- 
'  pk-  are   afraid  of  him;  and  befuks, 
'   they  think,   I    fuppoie,  he    has  no 
'  thing  about  him  worth  taking.' — 'I 
'  fl»'-uld  imagine,  by  this  collection  of 

*  rarities,'    ciies    Juries,     '  that   your 
'  mailer  had  been  a  traveller.' — *  Yes, 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  (he,  «  he  hath  been  a 

*  very  gieat  one;  there  be  few  gentle- 
'  men  that  know  more  of  a!'  matteis 
e  than  he;   I  fancy  he  hath  been  croit 
'  in    love,  or  whatever    it  is,  I  know 
'  not,  but  I  have  lived  with  him  above 

*  thefe    thirty  vears,    and   in  all   that 
'  time   he    hath    hardly    fpoke    to    fix 
«  living  people.'     She  then  again  folt- 
cited  their  depaiture,  in  which  fhewas 
backed  by  Pai fridge;  but   Jones  pur- 
pofely  protracled  the  time:   for  his  cu- 
riofity  was  greatly  railed  to  fee  this  ex- 
traordinary perfon.     Though  the  old 
woman,  therefore,  concluded  every  one 
of  her  anfwers  with  defiring  him  to  be 
gone,  and  Paitridge  proceeded  fofar  as 
to  pull  him  by  the  fleeve,  he  (till  con- 
tinued  to    invent    new  queftions,    till 
the  old   woman,    with    an    affrighted 
countenance,    declared   (he   heard   her 
matter's  fign.il;    and  at  the  fame    in- 
ttant  more  than  one  voice  was  heard 
without  the  door,  crying,  '  D — n  your 
'  blood,   (hew  us  your  money  this  in- 
'  ftam!    Your  money,  you  villain,  or 
4  we  will  blow  your  brains  about  your 
«  ears!' 

«  O,  good  Heaven!'  cries  the  old 
woman,  '  fome  villains,  to  be  fuie,  luve 
'  attacked  my  matter.  O  la!  what  (hall 
«  I  do?  what  (kail  I  do?'— Ho-*!1  cnei 
Jonesj  '  how— are  theic  piftols  loaded?' 


— «  O,  good  Sir,  there  is  nothing  in 
'  them,  indeed!  O,  pmy  dun't  niur- 
'  der  us,  gentlemen!'  (for  in  reality 
(he  now  h;<ti  the  fame  opinion  of  thofe 
within,  as  (he  had  of  thofc  without.) 
Joins  made  her  no  anlwer;  but  fr.atch- 
mg  an  old  broad  (word  which  burg  in 
the  room,  he  inltantjy  (allied  out,  where 
he  found  the  old  gentleman  (tn 
witji  two  ruffians,  and  beg^incj  ft  . 
cy.  Jones  afk'..-d  no  queftiONt,  but  fell 
fo  brilkly  to  work  with  his  broad  Jwonf, 
that  the  fellows  immediately  quittr-J 
their  hold;  and,  without  offering  to  ar- 
tack.  our  hero,  betook  themfelves  ro 
then  heels,  and  made  their  efcape;  for 
he  did  not  attempt  to  putJue  them,  be- 
ing contented  with  having  delivered  the 
old  gentleman;  and  indeed  he  conclud- 
ed he  had  pretty  well  done  their  bufi- 
nefs:  for  both  of  them,  as  they  ran  off, 
ciied  out  with  bitter  oaths,  that  they 
were  dead  men. 

Jones  prefently  ran  to  lift  up  the  old 
gentleman,  who  had  been  thrown  dow» 
in  the  fcuffls,  txpiefling  at  the  fame 
time  gr;at  concern,  lelt  he  mould  have 
received  any  harm  from  the  villains. 
The  old  man  ftared  a  moment  at  Jones, 
and  then  cried,  *  No,  Sir,  noj  I  have 

*  very  little  harm,  I  thank  you.— Lord 

*  have  mercy  upon  me!' — '  I  fee,  Sir,* 
laid  J   nes,  f  you  are  not  free  from  ap- 

*  prehenlions  even  of  thofe  who  have 
'  had  the  happinefs  to  be  your  deli- 

*  veiers;  nor  cau   I  blame  any  fufpi- 
'  cions  which  you  may  have:   but,  in- 
'  deed,  you  have  no  real  occafion  for 

*  any;  here  art?  none  but  your  friends 
'  pre(ent.  H.i^m^  milt  our  way  this  cold 

*  night,  we  took  the  libeity  of  warm- 
'  ing  ourfdves   at   jour  fire,  whence 
•*  we  were  jult  departing,  when  we  heard 
'  you  call  for  afliltance;  which,  I  muft 
'  lay,  Providence  alone  feems  to  have 

*  fent    you.' — '  Providence,    indeed,' 
cries  the  old  gentleman,   '  if  it  be  fo!' 
— *  So  it  is,  I  affuie  you,'  cries  Jones; 

*  here  is  your  own  fword,  Sir.     I  have 

*  tifed  it  in  your  defence,  and  1  now  re- 
'  turn  it   into  your  own  hand.'     The 
old    man   naving    received   the  fword, 
which  was  Itained  with  the  blood  of  Ins 
enem us, looked  (tedfaftly  at  Jones  dur- 
ing lome  moments;  and  then    with  a 
figh,  cried  out,  «  You  will  pardon  me, 
1  young  gentleman,  I  was  not  a! 

c  of  a  lufpicious  temper,  nor  ana  I  a 
'  frit  nd  to  ingratitude/—'  Be  thank- 
'  hii  ihcn,'  cries  Jones,  «  to  that 
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vidence  to  which  you  owe  your  deli- 
verance: as  to  my  part,  I  have  only 
difcharfed  the  common  duties  of  hu- 
manity, and  what  I  would  have  done 
for  any  fellow-creature  in  your  fjtu- 
ation.'— *  Let  me  look  at  you  a  little 
longer/ cries  the  old  gentleman;  «  you 
are  a    human   creature  then?   Well, 
perhaps  you  are!  Come    pray  walk 
into  my  little  hut.     You  have  been 
mv  deliverer  indeed.' 
The  old  woman  was  diftrac"ted  be- 
tween the  fears  which  fhe   h  id  of  her 
matter,   and    for   him;    and  Partridge 
was,    if  poflible,  in   a  greater  fright. 
The  former  of  thefe,  however,  when 
(lie  heard   her  mafter  fpeak  kindly   to 
Jones,  and  perceived  what  ha  \  happen- 
ed, came  again  to  herfelf ;  but  Partridge 
no  fooner  (aw  the  gentleman,  than  the 
ftrangenefs  of  his  clrefs  infufed  greater 
terrors  into  that  poor  fellow,  than  he 
had  before  felt,  either  from  the  ftrange 
defcription  which  he  had  heard,  or  from 
the  uproar  which  had  happened  at  the 
door. 

To  fay  the  truth,  it  was  an  appear- 
ance which  might  have  affecled  a  more 
conftant  mind  than  that  of  Mr.  Par- 
tridge. This  perfon  was  of  the  talieft 
f;ze>  with  a  long  beard  as  white  as 
inow.  His  body  was  cloathed  with  the 
(kin  of  an  afs,  made  fomething  into  the 
form  of  acoat.  Ke  wore  like  wife  boots 
on  his  legs,  and  a  cap  on  his  head, 
both  compofed  of  the  fkin  of  fome  other 
animals. 

As  foon  as  the  old  gentleman  came 
into  his  houfe,  the  old  woman  began 
her  congratulations  on  his  happy  efcape 
from  the  ruffians.  *  Yes,'  cried  he,  *  I 
'  have  elcaped  indeed,  thanks  to  my 
'  preferver.' — '  O  the  blefling  on  him,' 
anfwered  (he,  '  he  is  a  good  gentleman, 
'  I  warranthinn.  IwMfefraidyovrvtor- 

*  (hip  would  have  been  angry  with  me 
'  for  letting  him  in;  and  to  be  certain 
'  I  mould  not  have  done  it,  had  not  I 

*  feen    by   the    moon -light,    that    he 
'  was  a  gentleman,  and  almoft  frozen 
'  to  death.     And  to  be  certain  it  mull 

*  have  been  fome  good  angel  that  fent 
*..  him  hither,  and  tempted  me  to  do  it.' 

*  I  am  afraid  Sir,'  faid  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  Jones,  *  that  I  have  nothing 
'  in  this  houfe  which  you  can  either 

*  eat  or  drink,  unlefs  you  will  accept 

*  a  dram  or"  brandy;  of  which  I  can 

*  give  you  fome  moft  excellent,   and 

*  which  I  have  had  by  me  thefe  thirty 


'  years.'  Jones  declined  this  offer  in 
a  very  civil  ;md  proper /'peech;  an.l  then 
the  other  aflced  him,  whither  he  was 
travelling  when  he  miffed  his  wayj 
faying,  '  I  muft  own  rnyfelf  furprized, 

*  to  fee  fucli  a  perfon  as  you  appear  to 
'  he  j  >urneyiniJ  on  foot  at  this  time  of 

*  nijjjht.     I  fuppofe,    S'r,    you    are  a 
'  gentleman  ot  thefe  parts;  for  y  HI  do 

*  not  !ov>k  like  one  who  is  ufed  to  tra- 
'  vel  f..r  without  horfes.' 

*  Appearances,'  cried  Jones,  'areof- 
'  ten  deceitful;    men   fometimes    look 
'  like  what  they  ar£  not.      I  afTure  you 

*  I  am  not  of  this  country,  and  whi- 
'  tner  lam  travelling,  in  reality,  Ifcarce 
f  know  myfelf.' 

'  Whoever  you  are,  or  whitherfo- 
'  ever  you  are  gcirig,'  anfwered  the  old 
man,  '  I  have  obligations  to  you  which 
'  I  can  never  return.' 

'  I  once  more,'  replied  Jones,  '  af- 
'  firm,  that  you  have  none:  for  there 

*  can  be  no  merit  in  having  hazarded 

*  that  in  your  Service,  on  which  I  let 
'  no  value.     And  nothing  is  fo  con- 
'  temptible  in  my  eyes  as  life.' 

*  I  am  forry,  young  gentleman,*  an- 
fwered the  ftranger,  *  that  you  have  any 

*  reafon  to   be    fo  unhappy,    at  your 

*  years.' 

*  Indeed  lam,  Sir,'  anfwered  Jones, 
'  the    moft  unhappy  of  mankind/— 
'  Perhaps  you  have  had  a  friend,  or  a 

*  miftrefs  ?'  replied  the  other.     *  How 

*  could  yon,'    cries  Jones,    '  mention 

*  two  words  fufficient  to  drive  me  to> 
'  diftraclion!' — «  Either  of  them  are 
'  enough  to  drive  any  man  to  diftrac- 
'  tion,'  anfwered  the  old  man.  c  I  en- 
'  quire  no  further,  Sir.     Perhaps  my 
'  curiofity  hath  led  metoofaralready?" 

*  Indeed,  Sir,'  cries  Jones,  «  I  can- 
'  not  cenfure  a  paffion,  which  I  feel 

*  at  this  inftant  in  the  higheft  degree, 
'  You  will  pardon  me,  when  I  affure 
'  you,  that  every  thing  which  I  have 
'  feen  or  heard  fince  I  firft  entered  this 

*  houfe,    hath  confpired   to   raife  the 
'  greateft  curiofity  in  me.     Something 

*  very  extraordinary  muft  have  deter- 

*  mined  you  to  this  courfe  of  life;  and 

*  I  have  reafon  to  fear  your  own  hiitory 
'  is  not  without  misfortunes.' 

Here  the  old  gentlem.tn  again  fighed, 
and  remained  Client  for  fome  minutes; 
at  laft,  Kicking  eaineftly  on  Jones,  he 
faid,  *  I  have  read  that  a  good  coun- 
'  tenance  is  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
'  tionj  if  fo,  ngne  ever  can  be  mort 
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ftrongly  recommended  than  yotirfelf. 
If  I  did  not   feel  fome  yearning  to- 
wards you   from   another  confidern- 
tion.   I  muft  be  the  molt  ungrateful 
monger  upon  earth;  and  I  am  really 
concerned  it  is  no  otherwife  in  my 
power,  than  by  words,  to  convince 
you  of  my  gratitude.1 
Jones,  after  a  moment's  hefitation, 
anlwered,  that  it  was  in  his  power  by 
words   to  gratify  him  extremely.      *  I 
'  haveconfefta  curiofity,'  faid  he,  <Sir; 

*  need  I  lay  how  muchobliged  I  fhould 
'  be  to  you,  if  you  would  condeiocnd 

*  to   gratify  it?    Will   you   fuffer  me 
'  therefore  to  beg,  unlefs  any  conlide- 
'  ration  reftrains  you,  that  you  would 

*  be  pleafed  to  acquaint  me  what  mo- 

*  lives  have  induced  you  thus  to  with- 
'  draw  from   the  fociety  of  mankind, 
'  and  to  betake  yourfelf  to  a  courfe  of 
'  life  to  which  it  fufficiently  appears 
'  you  were  not  born?' 

4  I  fcarce  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to 

*  refufe   you    any   thing,    after  what 

*  hath  happened,1  replied  the  old  man. 

*  If  you  defire,  therefore,  to  hear  the 

*  ftory  of  an  unhappy  man,  I  will  re- 

*  late  it  to  you.     Indeed   you   judge 
'  rightly,    in   thinking  there  is  com- 

*  monly   fomething  extraordinary  in 

*  the  fortunes  of  thofe  who  fly  from 

*  fociety:  for  however  it  may  feem  a 

*  paradox,    or  even   a   contradiction, 

*  certain  it  is,  that  great  philanthropy 

*  chiefly  inclines   us  to  avoid  and  de- 

*  teft   mankind 5    not   on    account   fo 

*  much   of   their  private  and    felfilh 
'  vices,    but  for  thofe  of    a   relative 

*  kind;  fuch  as  envy,  malice,  treach- 
'  cry,  cruelty,  with  every  other  fpe- 

*  cies  of  malevolence.     Thefe  are  the 
'  vices  which  true  philanthropy  al>- 

*  hors,  and  which  rather  than  fee  and 

*  converfe  with,  flie  avoids  fociety  it- 
'  felf.     However,  without  a  compli- 
'  ment  to  you,  you  do  not  appear  to 
"  me  one  of  thofe  whom  I  fliould  fhun 
'  or  deteft;  nay,  I  muft  fay,  in  what 

*  little  hatli  dropt  from  you,  there  ap- 
'  pears  fome  parity  in  our  fortunes; 

*  I  hope,  however,  yours  will  conclude 

*  more  fuccefsfully.* 

Here  fome  compliments  parted  be- 
tween our  hero  and  his  hoft,  and  then 
the  latter  was  going  to  begin  his  hifto- 
ry,  when  Partridge  interrupted  him. 
His  apprehenfions  had  now  pretty  well 
left  him,  but  fome  effects  of  his  ter- 
rors" remainedj  he  therefore  reminded 


the  gentleman  of  that  excellent  bran- 
dy  which  he  had  mentioned.  This 
wns  prrfently  brought,  and  Partridge 
fwal lowed  a  large  bumper. 

The  gentleman  then,  without  any 
farther  preface,  began  as  you  may 
read  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.     XI. 

I.V  WHICH  THE  MAN  OF  THE  HILL 
BEGINS  TO  RELATE  HIS  HIS- 
TORY. 

'  T  Was  born  in  a  village  of  Somer- 

JL   *  fetfhire,    called  Mark,    in    the 

'  year   1657;  my    father  was    one  of 

'  thofe    whom    they    call    gentlemen 

*  farmers.     He  had  a  little  tl'taru  of 
'  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 

*  of  his    own,    and    rented    another 
'  eftate  of  near  the  fame  value.     He 
'  was  prudent  and  induftrious,  and  fo 
'  good  a  hufbandman,  that  he  might 
'  have  led  a  very  eafy  and  comfortable 
'  life,    had  not  an  arrant  vixen  of  a 
'  wife    foured    his   domeftick    quiet. 

*  But  though   this  circumftance   per- 
f  haps  made  him  miferable,  it  did  not 

*  make  him  poor:  for  he  confined  her 
'  almoft  entirely    at  home,    and    ra- 
'  ther  chofe  to  bear  eternal  upbraid- 
'  ings  in  his  own  houfe,  than  to  injure 
'  his  fortune,  by  indulging  her  in  the 

*  extravagances  flie  defired  abroad.' 

'  By  this  Xanthippe — *  («  So  was 
'  the  wife  of  Socrates  called,'  faid  Par- 
tridge— )  *  by  this  Xanthippe  he  had 

*  two  fons,  of  which  I  was  the  young- 

*  er.      He  defigned  to  give  us  both 
'  good  educations;  but  my  eldell  bro- 

*  ther,  who,  unhappily  for  him,  was 
'  the  favourite  of  my  mother,  utterly 
'  neglecled    his    learning;    infomuch 

*  that,  after  having  been  five  or  fix 

*  years  at  fchool  with  little  or  no  im- 
'  j^rovement,  my  father  being  told  by 
'  his  mafter,  that  it  would  be  to  no 

*  purpofe  to  keep  him  longer  there,  at 
'  laft   complied  with  my  mother,   in 
'  taking  him  home  from  the  hands  of 

*  that  tyrant,  as  flie  called  his  mafter  j 
'  though  indeed  he  gave  the  lad  much 

*  lefs  correction  than  his  idlenefs  de-  ' 

*  ferved,    but  much   more,    it  fecms, 

*  than    the  young   gentleman    liked, 
'  who    conltantly    complained    to    his 

*  mother  of  his  fevere  treatment,  and 
«  ftie  as  conftantly  gave  him  a  hearing.' 

«  Yes, 
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«  Yes,    yes,*    cries    Partridge,    '  I 

*  have  feen  fuch   mothers:  I  have  been 
«  a bufed  mylelf  by    them,    and  very 
'  unjultly;    fuch   parents  deferve  cor- 

*  rection  as  much  as  their  children.' 
Jones  chid   the  pedagogue    for  this 

interruption;     and    then    the   ftranger 
proceeded.     '  My  brother  now,  at  the 

<  age  of  fifteen,  bid  adieu  to  all  learn- 
'  ing,  and  to  every  thing  elfe  but  to 
'  his  dog  and  gun;  with  which  latter 
'  he   became  fo   expert,  that,   though 
«  perhaps  you  may  think  it  incredible, 
'  he   could    not   only   hit    a  (landing 

*  mark  with  great  certainty,  but  hath 
'  actually  mot  a  crow  as  it  was  flying 
'  in  the  air.     He  was  likewife  excel- 

<  lent  at  finding  a   hare  fitting;    and 
'  was  Toon  reputed   one  of    the   bed 
«  fportl'men  in  the  country.     A  repu- 

*  tation  which  both  he  and  his  mother 
«  enjoyed  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
'  thought  the  fineft  fcholar.* 

*  The  fituation  of  my  brother  made 
'  me  at  firft  think  my  lot  the  harder, 
'  in  being  continued  at  fchool ;  but  I 
'  foon  changed  my  opinion;  for  as  I 
'  advanced    pretty    faft    in    learning, 
'  my   labours   became  eafy,    and   my 
'  exercife  fo  delightful,  that  holidays 
'  were    my  moft  unpleafant  time:  for 
'  my  mother,    who   never  loved   me, 

*  now   apprehending   that    I    had  the 
'  greater  mare  of  my  father's  affection, 
'  and  finding,    or   at   leaft  thinking, 
'  that  I  was  more  taken  notice  of  by 

*  fome    gentlemen    of    learning,    and 

*  particularly  by  the  parfon  of  the  pa- 
'  rifli,  than  my  brother,  me  now  ha- 
e  ted  my  fight,    and  made    home    fo 

*  difagreeable  to  me,  that  what  is  call. 

<  ed  by  fchool- boys   black   Monday, 
'  was  to  me  the  whitelt  in  the  whole 
'  year, 

«  Having,  at  length,  gone  through 

*  the  fchool  at  Taunton,  I  was  thence 
'  removed    to  Exeter  College  in  Ox- 
'  ford,  where  I  remained  four  years; 
'  at  the  end'of  which  an  accident  hap- 
'  pened,  that  put  a  final  end  to  my 
'  itudies;    and    whence   I  may    truly 
'  date  the  rile  of  all  which  happened 
'  to  me  afterwards  in  life. 

*  There    was    at   the  fame   college 
'  with  myfelf,   one   Sir  George  Gre- 

*  /ham,  a  young  fellow  who  was  in- 
'  titled  to  a  very  confulerable  fortune; 
'  which  he  was   not,  by  the   will   of 

*  his  father,  to  come  into  full  poflef- 
«  fion  of  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
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'  twenty-five.      However,   the   libera. 
'  lily  of  his  guardians  gave  him  little 

*  caufe  to  regret  the  abundant  caution 

*  of  his  father:  for  they  allowed  him 
'  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  while  he 

*  remained  at  the  univerfity,  where  he 
«  kept  his  horfes  and  his  whore,  ?nJ 

*  lived  as  wicked  and  as  proftitute  a 
'  life  as   he  could  have  done  had   he 
<  been  never  fo  entirely  mafter  of  his 
'  fortune;    for,  befides  the  five   him- 
'  dred  a  year  which  he  received  from 
'  his  guardians,    he  found  means   to 
1  fpend  a  thoufand    more.      He  was 

*  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,    and 

*  had  no  difficulty  in   gaining    what 
'  credit  he  pleafed. 

'  This  young  fellow,  among  many 
'  other  tolerable  bad  qualities,  had 
'  one  very  diabolical.  He  had  a  great 

*  delight  in  deftroying  and  ruining  the 
'  youth  of  inferior  fortune,  by  draw- 

*  ing  them  into  expences  which  they 
«  could  not  afford  fo  well  as  himfelfj 
'  and  the   better,  and  worthier,   and 
'  foberer  any    young   man   was,    the 

*  greater  pleafure  and  triumph  had  he 

*  in  his  deftruction.     Thus  acting  the 

*  character  which   is  recorded   of  the 

*  devil,  and  going  about  feeking  whom 
'  he  might  devour. 

*  It  was  my  misfortune  to  fall  into 

*  an  acquaintance  and   intimacy  with 
«  this  gentleman.     My  reputation  of 

*  diligence  in  my  ftudies  made  me  a 

*  defirable  object  of  his   mifchievous 

*  intention;    and  my  own  inclination 

*  made  it  fufficiently  eafy  for  him  to 
'  effect  his  purpofe;  for  though  I  had 
'  applied  myfelf  with   much  induftry 
'  to  books,  in  which  I  took  great  de- 
'  light,  there  were  other  pleafures  in 
«  which  I  was  capable  of  taking  much 
'  greater;    for    I    was    high-mettled, 
«  had  a  violent  flow  of  animal  fpirits, 
'  was  a  little  ambitious,  and  extremely 
'  amorous. 

*  I  had  not  long  contracted  an  inti- 
'  macy    with     Sir    George,    before    I 
'  became  a  partaker  of  all  his  plea- 
1  lures;  and  when  I  was  once  entered 

*  on   that  fcene,    neither  my  inclina- 

*  tion,  nor  my    fpirit,     would    fuffer. 
'  me  to   play  an    under- part.     I    was 
'  fccond   to  none  in   the  company  in 
«  any  acts  of  debauchery;  nay,   I  loon 
'  dittinguiflied  myfelf  fo   notably    in 
«  all  riots  and  diforders,  that  my  name 
«  generally  flood  firft  in   the  roll    of 
<  delinquents;    and   inftead    of   being 

E  e  «  lamented 
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*  lamented   as  the   unfortunate   pupil 
'  of  Sir  George,  I  was  now  accufed 
'  as  the  perfon  who  had  mifled  and 
'  debauched  that  hopeful  young  gentle - 
'  man}  for  though   he  was   the  ring- 

*  leader  and  promoter  of  all  the  mif- 
«  chief,    he   was   never  fo  confidered, 

*  I  fell  at  laft  under  the  cenfure  of  the 
f  vice-chancellor,    and  very  narrowly 

*  efcaped  expulfion. 

'  You  will  eafily  believe,  Sir,   that 

*  fuch   a  life  as  I  am  now  defcribing 
'  muft  be  incompatible. with  my  fai- 

*  ther  progrefs  in   learning;  and  that 
'  in  proportion  as    I  addicted  myfelf 

*  more  and  more  to  Joofe  pleafure,  I 

*  muft  grow  more  and  more  remifs  in 

*  application    to    my    ftudies.      This 
'  was  truly  the  confequence;  but  this 

*  was   not    all.      My   expences   now 
(  greatly   exceeded  not  only  my  for- 

*  mer    income,     but    thofe  additions 
'  which  I  extorted  from  my  poor  ge- 

*  nerous  father,  on  pretences  of  fums 

*  being  necefTary  for  preparing  for  my 

*  approaching  degreee  of  batchelor  of 

*  arts.        Thefe    demands,    however, 

*  grew  at  laft  fo   frequent  and  exor- 

*  bitant,  that  my  father,  by  flow  de- 

*  grees,    opened  his   ears  to  the   ac- 

*  counts  which  he  received  from  many 

*  quarters,  of   my  prefent  behaviour, 
?  and  which  my  mother  failed  not  to 

*  echo    very    faithfully    and    loudly; 
'  adding,    f«  Ay,  this  is  the  fine  gen-' 
"   tleman,    the  fcholar,   who  doth   To 
f  much  honour  to  his  family;  and  is 
"  to  be  the  making  of  it.     I  thought 
*'  what  all  this  learning  would  come 
ff  to.     He  is  to  be  the  ruin  of  us  all, 
"  I  find,  after  his  elder  brother  hath 
f*  been  denied  necefTaries  for  his  fake, 
fc  to   perfect    his   education    forfooth, 
<*  for  which   he  was  to  pay  us  fuch 
"  intereft:  I  thought  what  the  intereft 
«'  would    come    to."       With    much 
?  more  of  the  fame  kind;  but  I  have, 
f  I    believe,    fatisfied    you  with    this 
<  tafte. 

*  My  father,  therefore,  began  now 
f  to  return  remonftrances,  inltead  of 
?  money,  to  mv  demands,  which 
f  brought  my  affairs  perhaps  a  little 
f  fooner  to  a  crifisj  but  had  he  remit- 
f  fe<i  me  his  whole  income,  you  will 
f  imagine  it  could  have  fufficed  a  very 

*  fhort  time  to  fupport  one  who  kept 

*  price  with  the  expences  of  Sir  George 

*  Grefnam, 

f  I:  is  more  than  poffible,  that  the 


'  diftfefs  I  was  now  in  for  money, 
'  and  the  impra&ibility  of  going  on 
'  in  this  manner,  might  have  rellorc  1 
'  me  at  once  to  my  fenfes,  and  to  my 

*  ftudies,    had  I  opened  my  eyes  be- 
'  fore    I    became    involved    in    debts 
'  from  which   J  faw  no  hopes  of  ever 
'  extricating   injfelf.      This  wns  in- 
'  deed   the   great   art  of  Sir   George, 
'  and   by  which  he  accomplifhed-  the 
c  ruin   of  ninny,  whom  he  afterwards 
'  laughed  at  as   fools  and  coxcombs, 

*  for  vying,    as  he  called   it,    with   a 

*  man  of  his  fortune.     To  bring  this 
1  about,    he  would  now  and  then  acl- 
'  vance  a  little  money  himfelf,   in  or- 

*  der  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  un- 

*  fortunate   youth  with  other  people; 

*  till,  by   means  of  that  very  credit, 

*  he  was  irretrievably  undone. 

*  My  mind  being,    by  thele  means, 

*  grown     as    defpenue    as    my    for- 

*  tune,  there  was  fcarce  a  wickcdnefs 

*  which   I  did  not  meditate,  in   order 
'  for  my    relief.       Self-murder   itfelf 
«  became  the  fubjecl  of  my  ferious  de- 

*  liberation;    and  I  had  certainly  re- 
'  folved  on  it,  had  not  a  more  ftiame- 
'  ful,    though     perhaps     lefs    finful, 

*  thought  expelled  it  from  my  head,* 
-T-Here    he  helitated    a   moment,    and 
then   cried  out,    *  I   proteft  fo    many 

*  years  have  not  warned  away  the  fhame 
'  of  this  aa$  and  I  fliall  blufh  while  I 

*  relate  it.'     Jones  defired  him  to  pafs 
over  any  thing  that  might  give  him 
pain    in  the    relation;    but    Partridge 
eagerly  cried  out,    «  O  pray,   Sir,    let 

*  us  hear  this;  I  had  rather  hear  this 
'  than   all   the   reft:    as  I   hope  to  be 
'  faved,   I  will  never  mention  a  word 
'  of  it!'     Jones  was  gping  to  rebuke 
him,  but  the  ftranger  prevented  it,  by 
proceeding  thus:  '  I  had  a  chum,   a 
?  very   prudent,    frugal    young    lad, 
«  who,   though  he  had  no  very  large 
'  allowance,    had    by    his    parfimony 
'  heaped  up  upwards  of  forty  guineas, 
«  which  I  knew   he  kept  in  his  efcri- 
'  tore.     I  took  therefore  an  opportu- 

*  nity  of  purloining  his  key  from  his 
'  breeches  pocket  while  he  was  afleep, 

*  and  thus  made  myfelf  mafter  ot  all 
'  his  riches.  After  which  1  again  con- 
'  veyed  his  key  into   his  pocket,  and 
'  counterfeiting  fleep,  though  I  never 
'  once  clofed  my  eyes,  lay  in  bed  till 

*  after  he  arofe  and  went   to  prayers; 
'  an  exercife  to  which  I  had  long  been 
'  unaccuttomed, 

<  Timorous 
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'  Timorous  thieves,  by  extreme  cau- 
tion, often  fubjeft  themfelves  to  dif- 
coveries  which  thofe  of  a  bolder  kind 
efcape.  Thus  it  happened  to  me; 
for  had  I  boldly  broke  open  his  efcri- 
tore,  I  had,  perhaps,  efcaped  even  his 
fiifpicion;  but  as  it  was  plain  that 
the  perfon  who  robbed  him  had  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of  his  key,  he  had  no 
'doubt,  when  he  firfi  miffed  his  mo- 
ney, but  that  his  chum  was  certainly 
the  thief.  Now  as  he  was  of  a  fear- 
ful difpoiition,  and  much  inferior  in 
ilrength,  and,  I  believe,  in  courage, 
he  did  not  dare  to  confront  me  with 
my  guilt,  for  fear  of  worfe  bodily 
confequences  which  might  happen  to 
him.  He  repaired  therefore  imme- 
diately to  the  vice-chancellor;  and, 
upon  fwearing  to  the  robbery,  and 
to  the  circumftances  of  it,  very  eafr- 
ly  obtained  a  warrant  againft  one 
who  had  now  fo  bad  a  chara&er 
through  the  whole  univerfity. 
«  Luckily  for  me,  I  lay  out  of  the 
college  the  next  evening;  for  that 
day  I  attended  a  young  lady  in  a 
chaife  to  Whitney,  where  we  ftaid 
all  night;  and  in  our  return  the  next 
morning  to  Oxford,  I  met  one  of 
mv  cronies,  who  acquainted  me  with 
fufficient  news  concerning  myfelf  to 
make  me  turn  my  horle  another  way.' 

*  Pray,  Sir,  did  he  mention  anything 
«  of  the  warrant?'  laid  Partridge.    But 
Jones  begged  the  gentleman  to  pro- 
ceed without  regarding  any  imperti- 
nent queftionsj   which  he  did  as  fol- 
lows. 

'  Having  now  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  returning  to  Oxford,  the  next  thing 
which  offered  itfelf  was  a  journey  to 
London.  I  imparted  this  intention 
to  .nny  female  companion,  who  at  firft 
remonftrated  againft  itj  but  upon 
producing  my  wealth,  me  imme- 
diately confented.  We  then  ftruck 
acrofs  the  country  into  the  great  Ci- 
rencefter  road,  and  made  fuch  hafte, 
that  we  fpent  the  next  evening  (fave 
one)  in  London. 

«  When  you  confider  the  place  where 
I  now  was,  and  the  company  with 
whom  I  was,  you  will,  I  fancy,  con- 
ceive that  a  very  fhort  time  brought 
me  to  an  end  of  that  fum  of  which 
I  had  fo  iniquitoufly  poffefled  myfeif. 

*  I  was  now  reduced    to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  diftrefs  than  before; 
the  .neceffaries   of  life  began   to  be 


numbered  among  my    wants j    and 
what   made  my  cafe   ftill  the   more 
grievous,  was,    that  my   paramour, 
of  whom  I  was  now  grown  immo- 
derately fond,  ihared  the  fame   df- 
Itrefles  with  myfelf.     To  fee  a  wo- 
man you  love  in  diftrefsj  to  be  un- 
able to  relieve  her,   and  at  the  fame 
time  to  reflect  that  you  have  brought 
her  into  this  iituation,  is,  perhaps, 
a  curfe  of  which  no  imagination  can 
reprefent  the  horrors  to    thofe   who 
have  not  felt  it.1 — «I  believe  it  from 
my   foul,'  cries  Jonesj  'and  I  pity 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.'  He 
then  took  two  or  three  diforderly  turns 
about  the  room;    and   at  laft  begged 
pardon,    and    flung  himfelf  into    his 
chair,  crying,  <  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have 
4  eicaped  that!' 

«  This  circumftance,'  continued  the 
gentleman,  *  fo  ieverely  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  ray  preient  lituation,  that 
they  became  abfolutely  intolerable. 
I  could  with  lefs  pain  endure  the 
raging  of  my  own  natural  unfatis- 
fied  appetites,  even  hunger  or  thirft, 
than  I  could  fubmit  to  leave  ungra- 
tified  the  moft  vvhimfical  defires  of 
a  woman  on  whom  I  fo  extrava- 
gantly doated,  that  though  I  knew 
(he  had  been  the  rhiftrefs  of  half  my 
acquaintance,  I  firmly  intended  to 
marry  her.  But  the  good  creature 
was  unwilling  to  confent  to  an  ac- 
tion which  the  world  might  think  fo 
much  to  my  difadvantage.  And  as, 
poflibly,  flie  compaffionated  the  daily 
anxieties  which  me  mutt  have  per- 
ceived me  fuffer  on  her  account,  fhe 
refolved  to  put  an  end  to  my  dillrefs. 
She  foon,  indeed,  found  means  to 
relieve  me  from  my  troublefome  and 
perplexed  fituation:  for  while  I  was 
diftra&ed  with  various  inventions  to 
lupply  her  with  pleaiures,  me  very 
kindly—betrayed  me  to  one  of  hrf 
former  lovers  at  Oxford,  by  whofe 
care  and  diligence  I  was  immediately 
apprehended  and  committed  to  gaol-* 
4  Here  I  firft  began  ferioufly  to  re- 
flect on  the  mifcarriages  of  my  for- 
mer life-,  on  the  errors  I  had  been 
guilty  of;  on  the  misfortunes  which 
I  had  brought  on  myfelf;  and  on 
the  grief  which  I  mull  have  occa- 
fioned  *o  one  of  the  beft  of  fatherf< 
When  I  added  to  all  thefe  the  per- 
fidy of  my  miftrefs,  fuch  was  the 
horror  of  my  mind,  that  life,  inftead 
E  e  a  «  of 
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«   of  being  longer  defirable,  grew  the 

*  object  of  my  abhorrence}  and  I  could 

*  have  gladly  embraced  death,   as  my 
«  deareit  friend,  if  it  had  offered  itfelf 
<  to  my  choice  unattended  by  fhame. 

'  The  time  of  the  affizes  loon  came, 

*  and  I  was  removed  by  habeas  corpus 

*  to  Oxford,  where  I  expecled  certain 

*  conviction   and   condemnation}  but, 

*  to  my  great  furprize,  none  appeared 

*  againtt  mej  and  I   was,  at  the  end 

*  of  the  feffions,  discharged  for  want  of 

*  profecution.      In    fliort,  my    chum 
'  had  left  Oxford;  and  whether  from 
4  indolence,  or  from  what  other  mo- 
'  tive,  I  am    ignorant,   had  declined 

*  concerning  himfelf  any  farther  in  the 
«  affair.' 

'Perhaps,'  cries  Partridge,  « he  did 

*  not  care  to  have  your  blood   upon 
'  his  hands;  and  he  was  in  the  right 
«  on't.    If  any  perfon  was  to  be  hanged 
«  upon  my  evidence,    I  fhould   never 

*  be  able  to  lie  alone  afterwards,  for 
'  fear  of  feeing  his  ghoft.' 

«  I  fnall  fhortly  doubt,  Partridge,* 
fays  Jones,  «  whether  thou  art  more 
'  brave  or  wife.' — «  You  may  laugh  at 

*  me,    Sir,    if  you   pleafe,'    anfwered 
Partridgej    '  but   if  you  will   hear  a 

*  very  mort  ftory  which  I  can  tell,  and 
«  which  is   moft   certainly   true,    per- 

*  haps  you  may  change  your  opinion. 

*  In  the  parifh  where  I  was  born — * 
Here  Jones  would  have  filenced  himj 
but   the  ftranger  interceded,    that   he 
might  be  permitted  to  tell   his  ftory} 
and  in  the  mean  time  promifed  to  re- 
collect the  remainder  of  his  own. 

Partridge  then  proceeded  thus:  '  In 
the  panfh  where  I  was  born,  there 
lived  a  farmer  whole  name  was  Bri- 
dle, and  he  had  a  fon  named  Fran- 
cis, a  good  hopeful  young  fellow: 
I  was  at  the  granunai-fchool  with 
him,  where  I  remember  he  was  got  in- 
to Ovid's  Epiftles}  and  he  could  con- 
ftrue  you  three  lines  together  fome- 
times  without  looking  into  a  dictio- 
nary. Befides  all  this,  he  was  a  very 
good  lad,  never  miffed  church  ©"Sun- 
days, and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
belt  pfalm-fingers  in  the  whole  pa- 
rifti.  He  would  indeed  now  and  then 
take  a  cup  too  much;  and  that  was 
the  only  fault  he  had.' — '  Well,  but 
to  come  to  the  ghott,'  cries  Jones. 
Never  fear,  Sir,  I  fliall  come  to  him 
foon  enough,'  nnfwcred  Partydge. 
You  muft  know,  then,  thai 


«  Bridle  loft  a  mare}  a  forrel  one,  to 
*  the  beft  of  my  remembrance}  and  fb 
1  it  fell  out,  that  this  young  Francis 
'  fliortly  afterward  being  at  a  fair  at 
«  Hindon}  and,  as  I  think,  it  was  on 
' — I  can't  remember  the  dayj  and 
'  being  as  he  was,  what  fliould  he 
'  happen  to  meet,  but  a  man  upon  his 
«  father's  mare.  Frank  called  out  pre- 
«  fently,  "  Stop  thief!"  and  it  being 
'  in  the  middle  of  the  fair,  it  was  im- 
'  poflible,  you  know,  for  the  man  to 
'  make  his  efcape.  So  they  appre- 
'  hended  him,  and  carried  him  before 
'  the  jufticej  I  remember  it  was  Juf- 
«  tice  Willoughby  of  Noylej  a  very 
'  worthy  good  gentleman }  and  he 
'  committed  him  to  prifon,  and  bound 
'  Frank  in  a  recognizance,  I  think 

*  they  call  it,  a  hard  word  compound - 
'  ed  of  re  and  cognofco\  but  it  differs 
'  in  it's  meaning  from  the  u(e  of  the 
'  fimple,   as  many    other   compounds 

*  do.— Well,    at    laft,     down    came 
'  my  Lord  Juftice  Page  to   hold  the 
'  affizes,  and  fo  the  fellow  was  had 
«  up;  and   Frank  was  had  up  for  a 

*  witnefs — to  be  fure  I  (hall  never  for- 

*  get  the  face  of  the  judge,  when  he 

*  began  to  afk  him  what  he  had  to  fay 

*  againft  the  prifoner.     He  made  poor 
'  Frank  tremble  and  fhake  in  his  (hoes. 
"  Well,   you  fellow,"  lays  my  lord, 
"  what  have  you  to  lay?    Don't  ftand 
t(  humming  and    hawing,   but    fpeak 
'*  out!"    But,  however,  he  foon  turn- 

*  ed  altogether  as  civil  to  Frai;k,  and 
'  began  to  thunder  at  the  fellow;  and 
'  when   he  afked    him  if  he  had  any 
'  thing  to  fay   for  himfelf,  the  fellow 
'  faid  he  had  found  the  hoi  fe.  "Ayl" 
'  anfwered  the  judge,    "  thou  art  a 
"  lucky  fellow;  I  have  tiavelled  the 
"  circuit  thefe  forty  years,  and  never 
"  found  a  hoife  in  my  life:  but  I'll 
"  tell   thee  what,  friend,    tliou   waft 
"  more  lucky  than  thou  didlt  know 
'*  of}    for   thou  didft   not   only   find 
"  a  hotfe,  but  a   halter    too,    I  pro- 
*'  mile  thee."     To  be  fure  I  (hall  nc- 

*  ver  forget   the  word.     Upon  \vlnch 

*  every  body  fell  a  laughing,  as  hov* 
'  could  they  help  it?  Nay,  and  twen- 

*  ty  other  jells  he  made,  which  1  cnn't 

*  remember  now.       There  was  foilie- 

*  thing   about  his  fkill  in    liorfe-fiefb, 
'  which  made  all  the  folks  laugh.     To 

*  be  certain,   the  judge  mult  have  l>ccn 

*  a  very  brave  man,  as  well  as  a  man 

*  of  much  learning.  It  is  indeed  c'unn- 

«  ing 
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Ing  fport,  to  hear  trials  upon  life  and 
death.     One  thing,  I  own,  I  thought 
a  little  hard,  that  the  prifoner's  coun- 
fel  was  not  fuffered  to  fpeak  for  him, 
though  he  defired  only  to  be  heard 
one  very  fhoit  word;    but  my  lord 
would  not  hearken  to  him,  though 
he  fuffered  a  couofellor  to  talk  again!* 
him    tor  above   halt"  an    hour.       I 
thought  it  hard,   I  own,  that  there 
mould   be    fo   many  of  them;   my 
lord,   and  the  court,   and  the   jury, 
and  the  counfellors,  and  the  witnef- 
fcs,  all  upon  one  poor  man,  and  he 
too  in  chains.     Well,  the  fellow  was 
hanged,  as  to  be  fure  it  could  be  no 
otherwife;  and  poor  Frank  could  ne- 
ver be  eafy  about  it.     He  never  was 
in  the  dark  alone,  but  he  fancied  he 
faw    the   fellow's   fpirit.'— <  Well, 
and  this  is  thy  ftory?'  cries  Jones. 
No,  no,'    anfwered  Partridge;    «  O 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!— I  am 
jutt  now  coming  to  the  matterj  for 
one  night,  coming  from  the  alehoufe 
in  a  long  narrow  dark  lane,  there  he 
ran  directly  up  againft  him;  and  the 
fpirit  was  all  in  white,  and  fell  upon 
Frank;  and  Frank,   who  is  a  fturdy 
lad,  fell  upon  the  fpirit  again,   and 
there  they  had  a  tuflel  together,  and 
poor  Frank    was    dreadfully    beat: 
indeed    he    made    a    fhift  at   lad  to 
crawl   home;    but    what    with    the 
beating,  and  what  with  the  fright, 
he  lay  ill  above  a  fortnight:   and  all 
this  is  moft  certainly  true,    and  the 
whole  parilh  will  bear  witnefs  to  it.' 
The  Granger  fmiled   at   this    ftory, 
and   Jones   burft    into   a   loud   fit  of 
laughter;  upon  which  Partridge  cried, 
*  Ay,  you  may  laugh,  Sir,  and  fo  did 
<  Ibme    others,    particularly   a   (quire, 
who  is  thought  to  be  no  better  than 
an    atheift;   who,    forfooth,  becaufe 
there  was  a  calf  with  a  white  face 
found  dead  in  the  fame  lane  the  next 
morning,  would   fain  have   it,    that 
the  battle  was  between  Frank  and 
that;   as  if  a  calf  would  let  upon  a 
man.     Befides,    Frank  told   me   he 
knew  it  to   be  a  fpirit,    and  could 
fwear  to  him  in  any  court  in  Chrif- 
tendom;  and  he  had  not  drank  above 
a  quart  or  two,   or  fuch  a  matter,  of 
liquor  at  the  time.     Lud  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  keep  us  all  from  dip- 
ping our  hands  in  blood,  I  fay!' 
'  Well,  Sir,'  faid  Jones  to  the  ftran- 
ger,   <  Mr,  Partridge  hath  iiniftied  lus 


*  ftory,  and  I  hope  will  give  you  no 
'  future  interruption,  if  you  will  be 
'  fo  kind  to  proceed.'  He  then  re- 
fumed  his  narration;  but  as  he  hath 
taken  breath  for  a  while,  we  think 
proper  to  give  it  to  our  reader,  and 
mall  therefore  put  an  end  to  this  chap* 
ter. 


CHAP.    XIL 

IN  WHICH   THE    MAN   OF  THE  HILL 
CONTINUES  HIS  HISTORY, 

*  T  Had  now  regained  my  liberty,* 
JL  laid  the  ftranger,  '  but  had  loft 
my  reputationj  for  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  cafe  of  a  man 
who  is  barely  acquitted  of  a  crime  in 
a  court  of  juftice,  and  of  him  who  is 
acquitted  in  his  own  heart,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  I  was 
confcious  of  my  guilt,  and  afljamed 
to  look  any  one  in  the  facej  fo  re- 
folved  to  leave  Oxford  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  the  day-light  difcovered 
me  to  the  eyes  of  any  beholders. 

*  When  I  had  got  clear  of  the  city, 
it  nrft  entered  into  my  head  to  return 
home  to  my  father,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  his   forgivenefs;  but  as  I 
had  no  reafon  to  doubt  .his  know- 
ledge of  all  which  had  paft,  and  as  I 
was  well  affured  of  his  great  averfion 
to  all  acts  of  difhonetty,   I  could  en- 
tertain no  hopes  of  being  received  by 
him,  efpecially  fmce  I  was  too  certain 
of  all  the  good  offices  in  the  power 
of  my  mother:  nay,  had  my  father's 
pardon  been  as  fure  as  1  conceived  his 
refentment  to  be,  I  yet  queftion  whe- 
ther 1  could  have  had  the  affurance 
to  behold  him,  or  whether  I  could, 
upon  any  terms,  have  fubmitted  to 
live  and  converfe  with  thofe  who  I 
was  convinced  knew  me  to  have  been 
guilty  of  ib  bafe  an  action. 

*  I  haltened  therefore  back  to  Lon» 
don,    the  beft  retirement  of    either 
grief  or  fhame,  unlefs  for  perfons  of 
a  very  publick  character;    for  here 
you  have  the  advantage  of  folitude, 
without  it's  difadvantage,  fmce  you 
may  be  alone  and  in  company  at  the 
fame  time;  and  while  you  walk  or 
fit  unobferved,  noife,  hurry,  and  a 
conftant  fucceffion  of  objects,  enter- 
tain the  mind,  and  prevent  the  fpi- 
rits  from  preying  on  themfelves,  or 

'rather 
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rather  on  grief  or  fhnme,  which  are 
the  inofl  unwholefoine  diet  in  the 
world;  and  on  which  (thodgh  there 
are  many  who  never  talte  either  but 
in  publick)  there  are  fome  who  can 
feed  very  plentifully,  and  very  fatal- 
Jy,  when  alone. 

*  But  as  there  is  fcarce  any  human 
good  without  it's  concomitant  evil, 
i'o  there  are  people  who  find  an  in- 
convenience in  this  unobfcrving  tem- 
per of  mankind;  I  mean,  perfons 
who  have  no  money;  for  as  you  are 
not  put  out  of  countenance,  fo  nei- 
ther are  you  cloathed  or  fed  by  thofe 
who  do  not  know  you.  And  a  man 
may  be  as  eafily  ftarved  in  Leaden- 
hall  Market  as  in  the  Defarts  of  Ara- 
bia. 

K  It  was  at  prefent  my  fortune  to  be 
deftitute  of  that  great  evil,  as  it  is 
apprehended  to  be  by  feveral  writers  j 
who,  I  fuppofe,  were  over-burden- 
ed with  it;  namely,  money.' — {  With 
fubmiffion,  Sir/  laid  Partridge,  '  I 
do  not  remember  any  writers  who 
have  called  it  malorum;  but  irrita- 
menta  malorum.  Effodiunturopesirri- 
tamenta  mafarum.'-—1  Well, Sir,'  con- 
nued  the  itranger,  '  whether  it  be  an 
evil,  or  only  the  caufe  of  evil,  I  was 
entirely  void  of  it,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  friends;  and,  as  I  thought,  of 
acquaintance;  when  one  evening,  as 
I  was  pafling  through  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, very  hungry,  and  very  mife'rable, 
I  heard  a  voice  on  a  fudden  hailing 
me  with  great  familiarity  by  my  chrif- 
tian  name;  and  upon  rny  turning 
about,  I  prefently  recollected  the  per- 
fon  who  fo  faluted  me,  to  have  been 
my  fellow-collegiate;  one  who  had 
left  the  univerfity  above  a  year,  and 
long  before  any  of  my  misfortunes 
had  befallen  me.  This  gentleman, 
wliofe  name  was  Watfon,  Oiook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  expreflrng 
great  joy  at  meeting  me,  propofed 
our  immediately  drinking  a  bottle 
together.  I  fir  It  declined  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  pretended  bufinefsj  but  as 
he  was  very  earned  and  prefTing,  hun- 
ger at  laft  overcame  my  pride,  and  I 
fairly  confeflTed  to  him  I  had  no  mo- 
ney in  my  pocket  j  yet  not  without 
'framing  a  lye  for  an  excufe,  and  im- 
puting it  to  my  having  changed  my 
breeches  that  morning.  Mr.  Wat- 
fon anfwered,  "  I  thought,  Jack,  you 
"  and  I  had  been  too  old  acquaintance 


"  for  you  to  mention  fuel)  a  matter.1* 

*  He  then  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  was 

*  pulling  me  along;  but   I  gave  him 
'  very    littl*   trouble,  for  my  own  in- 
'  clinations  pulled  me  much  ftronger 

*  than  he  could  do. 

*  We    then    went   into   the    Friars, 

*  which  you  know  is  :.the  fcene  of  all 
'  mirth  and  jollity.    Here  when  we  ar- 
'  rived  at  the  tavern,  Mr.  Watfon  ap- 
'  plied  himfelftothedraweronly,  with- 
«  out  taking  the   leaft    notice  of    the 

*  cook;  for  he  had  wo  fufpicion  b'. 

'  I  had  dined  long  finee.    However,  as 
'  the  cafe  was  really  otberwife,  I 

*  ed  another  falfhood,  and  told  my  com- 
'  panion,    I  had  been  at   the   farther 

*  end  of  the  city  on  bufmefs  of  confe- 
'  quence,  and  had  fnapt  up  a  mutton - 

*  chop   in  hafte,    fo  that  I  was  again 

*  hungry,  and  wiftied  he  would  add  a 

*  beef-fteaktohis  bottle.' — 'Some  peo- 

*  pie,*  cries  Partridge,   «  ought  to  have 
'  good  memories,   or  did  you  find  juft 
'  money  enough  in  your  breeches  to 

*  pay  for  the  mutton-chop?' — '   Your 
'  observation  is  right/    anfwered  the 
llranger,    «  and   I  believe   fuch  blun- 

*  ders  are  infeparable  from  all  dealing 
'  in  untruth.     But,  to  proceed — I  be- 
£  gan  now  to  feel  myfelf  extremely  hap- 
'  py.     The  meat  and  wine  foon  reviv- 

*  ed  my  fpirits  to  a  high  pitch,  and  I 

*  enjoyed  much  pleafure  in  the  conver- 

*  fation  of  my  old  acquaintance;   the 
'  rather,  as  I  thought  him  entirely  ig- 
'  norant  of  what  had  happened  at  the 
'  univerfity  fince  his  leaving  it. 

'  But  he  did  not  fufFer  me  to  rem.iin 

*  long  in  this  agreeable  delufion  ;  for 
'  taking  a  bumper  in  one  hand,   and 

*  holding  me  by.  the  other,  "  Here,  my 

*  boy,"  cries  he,   "  here's  wifhing  you 
"  joy  of  your  being  fo  honourably  ac- 
*{  quitted  of    that  affair  laid  to  your 
"  charge/'     I  was  thunderltruck  with 

*  confulion     at    thofe    words;    which 
'  Watfon    oblerving,   proceeded  thus: 
"  Nay,  never  be  amamed,  man ;  thou 
"  halt  been  acquitted,  and  no  one  no\v 
"  dares  call  thee  guiltyj  but  pr'ythee 
"  do  tell  me,   who  am  thy  fiiend,   I 
"  hope  thou  didlt  really  rob  him;  for 
**  rat  me  if  it  was    not  a  meritorious 
41  afticn  to  (hip  fuch  a  fneaking  pi- 
"  tiful  rafcal;  and  inftead  of  the  two 
"  hundred  guineas,  I  wifh  you  had  ta- 
"  ken  as  many  thoufands.  Come,  come, 
"  my  boy,  don't  be  my  of  confefllng  to 
•«  mej  you  are  not  now  brought  before 

"  one 
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"  one  of  the  pimps.  D — n  me,  if  I 
'«  don't  honour  you  for  it;  for,  as  I 
"  hope  for  falvation,  I  would  have 
*'  made  no  manner  ot  fcruple  of  doing 
*'  the  fame  thing." 

4  This  declaration  a  little  relieved 
«  my  abafliment;  and  as  wine  had  now 
*  fomewhat  opened  my  heart,  I  very 

<  freely  acknowledged  the  robbery;  but 
'  acquainted  him  that  he  had  been  mis- 

<  informed  as  to  the  fum  taken,  which 
'  was  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of 
«  what  he  had  mentioned/ 

"  I  am  forry  for  it  with  all  my  heart," 
«  quoth  he,  "  and  I  wim  thee  better 
««  fuccefsanothertime.  Though,  if  you 
"  will  take  my  advice,  you  mall  have 
"  no  occafion  to  run  any  fuch  rifque. 
"  Here/'  faid  he,  (taking  fome  dice 

<  out  of  his  pocket)  "  here's  the  ftuff! 
*'  Here  are  the  implements;   here  are 
«'  the  little  doctors  which  cure  the  dif- 
*'  tempers  of  the  purfe!     Follow  but 
<f  my  counfel,  and  I  will  (hew  you  a 
*'  way  to  empty  the  pocket  of  a  queer 
*'  cull,  without  any  danger  of  the  nub- 
"  king  cheat." 

«  Nubbing  cheat!"  cries  Partridge; 
f  pray,  Sir,  what  is  that?' 

'  Why  that,  Sir,'  fays  the  ftranger,  <is 
«  a  cant  phraie  for  \\\t  gallows ;  for  as 
'  gamefters  differ  little  from  highway- 

*  men  in  their  morals,  fo  they  do  very 
'  much  refemble  them  in  their  lan- 

*  guage. 

*  We  had  now  each  drank  our  bot- 

*  tie;  when  Mr.  Watfon  faid,  the  board 
'  was  fitting,  and  that  he  muft  attend, 
'  earneltly  preflingme,atthe  fame  time, 

*  to  go  with  him  and  try  my  fortune. 

*  I  anfwered,  he  knew  that  was  at  pre- 
'  fent  out  of  my  power,  as  I  had  in- 
'  formed  him  of  the  emptinefs  of  my 

*  pocket.     To  fay  the  truth,   I  doubt- 
'  ed  not,  from  his  many  ftrong  expref- 
f  (ions  of  friendihip,  but  that  he  would 
'  offer  to  lend  me  a  fmall  fum  for  that 

*  purpofe;  but  he  anfwered,  "  Never 
*'  mind  that,  man,  e'en  boldly  run  a 
"  levant-"   [Partridge  was  going  to 
enquire  the  meaning  of  that  word;  but 
Jones  (topped  his  mouth]  '?  but  be  cir- 
."  cumfpecl:  as  to   the  man,  I  will  tip 
f  you  the  proper  perfon,  which  may 
*'  be  neceffary;  as  you  do  not  know 
*<  the  town,  nor  can  diftinguifh  a  rum 
tl  cull  from  a  queer  one." 

'  The  bill  was  now  brought,  when 

*  Watfon  paid  his  (hare,  and  was  de- 

*  parting.    Iremipded  him,  not  with- 


*  out  blnfhing,  of  my  having  no  mo- 

*  ney.     He  anfwered,  "  That  fignifies 
"  nothing;   fcore  it  behind  the  door, 
"  or  make  a  bold  bru(h,  and  take  no 
"  notice.  Or — ftay,"  fays  he,  "  I  will 
"  go  down  ttairs  firlr,  and  then  do  you 
"  take  up  my  money,  and  fcore   the 
"  whole  reckoning  at  the  bar,  and  I 
"  will  wait  for  you  at  the  corner."     I 
'  expreflcd   fome  diilike  at  this,  and 
«  hinted  my  expeclations  that  he  would! 
«  have   depofjted    the    whole;    but    he 
<  fvvore  he  had  not  another  iixpence  in 

*  his  pocket. 

4  He  then  went  down,  and  I  was  pre- 

*  vailed  on  to  take  up  the  money  and 

*  follow  him,  which  I  did  clofe  enough 

*  to  hear  him  tell  the  drawer  the  reck- 

*  oning  was  upon  the  table.  The  draw- 
'  er  pafled  by   me  up  the  ilairs;    but 

*  I  made  fuch  hafte  into  the  ftreet,  that 

*  I   heard   nothing  of  his   difappoint- 

*  ment;  nor  did  I  mention  a  fyllable  at 
'  the  bar,  according  to  my  inftru&ions. 

*  We  now  wentdireclly  tothegaming- 
'  table,  where  Mr.  Watfon,  to  my  fur- 

*  prize,  pulled  out  a  large  fum  of  mo- 

*  ney,  and  placed  it  before  him,  as  did 

*  many  others;  all  of  them,  no  doubt, 
'  confuleriug  their  own  heaps  as  fo  ma- 
'  ny  decoy  birds,  which  were  to  entice 
«  and   draw   over  the  heaps  of  their 
'  neighbours. 

'  Here  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate 

*  all  the  freaks  which  fortune,  or  ra- 

*  ther'the  dice,  played  in  this  her  tem- 

*  pie.     Mountains  of  gold  were  in   a 
'  few  moments  reduced  to  nothing  at 
'  one  part  of  the  table,  and  rofe  as  fud- 
'  denly  in  another.     The  rich  grew  in 
«  a  moment  poor,  and  the  poor  as  fud- 

*  denly  became  rich;   fo  that  it  feemed 
'  a  philofopher  could  no  where  have  fo 
{  well  inftru&ed  his  pupils  in  the  con- 
'  tempt  of  riches;  at  leaft  he  could  no 
«  where  have  better  inculcated  the  un- 

*  certainty  of  their  duration. 

'  For  my  own  part,  after  having 
'  confiderably  improved  my  fmail  eftate, 
'  I  at  la(t  entirely  demolished  it. 

*  Mr.  Watfon,  too,  after  much  van- 

*  ety  of  luck,  rofe  from  the  table  in. 
'  fome  heat,  and  declared  he  had  loft 
'  a  cool  hundred,  and  would  play  no, 
'  longer.     Then  coming  up  to  me,  he 

*  a(ked  me  to  return  with  him  to  the 

*  tavern;  but  I  pofitively  refufed,  fay- 
'  ing,  I  would  not  bring  myfelf  a  fe- 
«  cond  time  into  fuch  a  dilemma;  and 

*  eljjecially  as  he  had  loft  all  his  mo- 
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*  rey,  and  was  row  in  my  own  condi- 
«  tion.     "  Pooh,"  fays  he,    "  I  have 
"  juit  borrowed  a  couple  of  guineas 
*'  of  a  friend,  and  one  of  them  is  at 
•'  your  fervice."     He  immediarely  put 
'  one  of  them  into  my  hand,  and  I  no 

*  longer  refilled  his  inclination. 

«  I  was  at  firft  a  little  (hocked  at  re- 

*  turning  to  the  fame  houfe  whence  we 
«  had  departed  in  fo  unhandfome  a man- 
«  nerj  but  when  the  drawer,  with  very 
«  civil  addrefs,  told  us,  he  believed  we 

*  had  forgot  to  pay  our  reckoning,  I 

*  became  perfectly  eafy,  and  very  rea- 

*  dily  gave  him  a  guinea,  bid  him  pay 
'  himfelf,  and  acquiefced  in  the  unjuft 

*  charge  which  had  been  laid  on  my 

*  memory. 

'  Mr.  Watfon  now  befpoke  the  mod 
«  extravagant  fupper  he  could  well 

*  think  of;  and  though  he  had  con- 
«  tented  himfelf  with  ilmple  claret  be- 

*  fore,  nothing  now  but  the  molt  pre- 
'  cious  Burgundy  would  ferve  his  pur- 

*  pofe. 

'  Our  company  was  foon  encreafcd 
'  by  the  addition  of  leveral  gentlemen 
«  from  the  gaming-  table  jmoftof  whom, 

*  as  I  afterwards  found,  came  not  to 
«  the  tavern  to  drink,  but  in  the  way 
'  ofbufinefs:  for  the  true  gamefters  pre- 

*  tended   to   be    ill,   and   refufed  their 

*  glafs,  while  they  plied  heartily  two 

*  young  fellows,  who  were  to  be  after- 

*  wards  pillaged,  as  indeed  they  were 
«  without  mercy.     Of  this  plunder  I 
'  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  (barer, 
'  though  I  was  not  yet  let  into  the  fe- 

*  cret. 

«  Therewasoneremaikableaccident 
attended  this  tavern  play;  for  the 
money,  by  degrees,  totally  difappear- 
ed,  fo  that  though  at  the  beginning 
the  table  was  half  covered  with  gold, 
yet  before  the  play  ended,  which  it 
did  not  till  the  next  day,  being  Sun- 
day, at  noon,  there  was  fcarce  a  fjn- 
gle  guinea  to  be  feen  on  the  table: 
and  this  was  the  ftranger,  as  every 
perfon  prefent  except  myfelf  declared 
he  had  loft;  and  what  was  become  of 
the  money,  unlefs  the  devil  himfelf 
carried  it  away,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine.* 

*  Moft  certainly  he  did/  fays  Par- 
tridge, '  for  evil  fpirits  can  carry 

*  away  any  thing  without  being  feen, 
«  though   there   were   never  fo   many 
'  folk  in  the  room  5  and  I  mould  not 
'  have  been  furprized  if  he  had  carried 


away  all  the  company  of  a  fet  of 
wicked  wretches,  who  were  at  play 
in  iermon-time!  And  I  could  HI 
you  a  true  ttory,  if  I  would,  where 
the  devil  took  a  man  out  of  bed 
from  another  man's  wife,  and  car- 
ried  him  away  through  the  key-hole 
of  the  door.  I  have  fetn  the  very 
houle  where  it  was  done,  and  no- 
body hath  lived  in  it  thefe  thirty 
years.' 

Though  Jones  was  a  little  offended 
by  the  impertinence  of  Partridge,  he 
could  not  however  avoid  fmiling  at  his 
fimplicity.  The  ftranger  did  the  fame, 
and  then  proceeded  with  this  rtory,  as 
will  be  feen  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    XIIL 

IN  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  STORr 
IS  FARTHER  CONTINUED. 

fellow- collegiate  had  now 
*  entered  me  in  a  new  fcene 
of  life.  I  foon  became  acquainted 
with  the  whole  fraternity  of  (harpers, 
and  was  let  into  their  fecrets.  I 
mean,  into  the  knowledge  of  thole 
grol's  cheats  which  are  proper  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  raw  and  unexperi- 
enced: for  there  are  fome  tricks  of  a 
finer  kind,  which  are  known  only 
to  a  few  of  the  gang,  who  are  at  the 
head  of  their  profeflion  j  a  degree  of 
honour  beyond  my  expectation;  for 
drink,  to  which  I  was  immoderately 
addicted,  and  the  natural  warmth 
of  my  pafficns,  prevented  me  from 
arriving  at  any  great  fuccefs  in  an 
art,  which  requires  as  much  cool- 
nefs  as  the  moft  auitere  fchool  of 
philosophy. 

'  Mr.  Watfon,  with  whom  I  now 
lived  in  the  clofeft  amity,  had  un- 
luckily the  former  failing  to  a  very 
great  excefsj  fo  that  inltead  of  mak- 
ing a  fortune  by  his  profefTion,  as 
fome  others  did,  he  was  alternately 
rich  and  poor,  and  was  often  oblig- 
ed to  furrender  to  his  cooler  friends 
over  a  bottle  which  they  never  tailed, 
that  plunder  that  he  had  taken  from 
culls  at  the  public  table. 
'  However,  we  both  made  a  (hi ft  to 
pick  up  an  uncomfortable  livelihood, 
and  for  two  years  I  continued  of  the 
calling,  during  which  time  I  tailed 
all  the  varieties  of  fortune;  feme- 
times 
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times  flourishing  in  Affluence,  and 
.at  others  being  •  i  ugglesvith 

almoft  incredible  i  rn;ulties.  To 
day  wi!  lowing  ic  iuxury,  and  to- 
morrow rcckiced  to  the  coarfeft  and 
molt  homely  fare.  My  fine  cloaths 
being  often  on  my  back  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  the  pawn  (hop  next  morn- 
ing. 

«  One  night,  as  I  was  returning 
pennylefs  from  the  gaming-table,  I 
obferved  a  very  great  dilturbance, 
and  a  large  mob  gathered  together 
in  the  Itreet.  As  I  was  in  no  langer 
from  pick-pockets,  I  ventured  into 
the  crowd,  where,  upon  enquiry,  I 
found  that  a  man  had  been  robbed 
and  very  ill  ufed  by  fome  ruffians.' 
The  wounded  man  appeared  very 
bloody,  and  Teemed  fcarce  able  to 
fupport  himfelf  on  his  legs.  As  I 
had  not  therefore  been  deprived  of 
my  humanity  by  my  prefent  life  and 
convention,  though  they  had  left 
me  very  little  of  either  honefty  or 
fliame,  I  immediately  offered  my 
amftanceto  the  unhappy  perfon,  who 
thankfully  accepted  it,  and  putting 
hirni'elf  under  my  conduct,  begged 
me  to  convey  him  to  fome  tavern, 
where  he  might  fend  for  a  furgeon, 
being,  as  he  faid,  faint  with  lois  of 
blood.  He  feemed  indeed  highly 
pleafed  at  rinding  one  who  appeared 
in  the  drefs  of  a  gentleman:  for  as 
to  all  the  reft  of  the  company  prefent, 
their  outfides  were  fuch  that  he  could 
not  wifely  place  any  confidence  in 
them. 

'  I  took  the  poor  man  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  to  the  tavern  where  we 
kept  our  rendezvous,  as  it  happened 
to  be  the  neareft  at  hand.  A  fur- 
geon happening  luckily  to  be  in 
the  houfe,  immediately  attended, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  drefling  his 
wounds,  which  I  had  the  pkafure 
to  hear  were  not  likely  to  be  mortal. 
'  The  furgeon  having  very  expedi- 
tioufiy  and  dextroufly  finifhed  his 
buf.nefs,  began  to  enquire  in  what 
part  of  the  town  the  wounded  man 
lodged;  who  anfwered,  that  he  was 
come  to  town  that  very  morning; 
that  his  horfe  was  at  an  inn  in  Pic- 
cadilly, and  that  he  had  no  other 
lodging,  and  very  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance in  town. 
*  This  furgeon,  whofe  name  I  have 
forgot,  though  I  remember  it  began 
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with  an  R,  had  the  firft  character  in 
his  profelTion,  and  was  ferjeant-fur- 
geon  to  the  king.  He  had  more- 
over  many  good  qualities,  and  was 
a  very,  generous,  good-natured  man, 
and  ready  to  do  any  fervice  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  offered  his 
patient  the  ufe  of  his  chariot  to  car- 
ry  him  to  his  inn,  and  at  the  fame 
time  whifpered  in  his  ear,  that  if  he 
wanted  any  money,  he  would  fur- 
nifh  him. 

*  The  poor  man  was  not  now  ca* 
pable  of  returning  thanks  for  his  ge- 
nerous  offer:    for    having    had    his 
eyes  for  fome  time  lledfaftly  on  me, 
he  threw  hioifelf  back  in  his  chair, 
crying,     "  O,    my  fon!    my   fonl", 
and   then  fainted  away. 

'  Many  of  the  people  prefent  ima- 
gined  this  accident  had  happened 
through  hrs  lofs  of  blood;  but  I, 
who  at  the  fame  time  began  to  re- 
collect  the  features  of  my  father* 
was  now  confirmed  in  my  fufpicion, 
and  fatisfied  that  it  was  he  himfelf: 
who  appeared  before  me.  Iprefently 
ran  to  him,  raifed  him  in  my  arms, 
and  kiiTed  his  cold  lips  with  the  ut- 
molt  eagernefs.  Here  I  muft  draw 
a  curtain  over  a  fcene  which  I  can- 
not  deicribe:  for  though  I  did  not 
lofe  my  being,  as  my  father  for  a 
while, did,  my  fenfes  were  however 
fo  overpowered  with  affright  and 
furprize,  that  I  am  a  ftranger  to 
what  paft  during  fome  minutes,  and 
indeed  till  my  father  had  again  re- 
covered  from  his  fwoon,  and  I  found 
myfelf  in  his  arrnsj  both  tenderly 
embracing  each  other,  while  the 
tears  trickled  apace  down  the  cheeks 
of  each  of  us. 

'  Moft  of  thofe  prefent  feemed  af- 
fected  by  this  fcene,  which  we,  who 
might  be  confiiiered  as  the  actors  in. 
it,  were  defirous  of  removing  from 
the  eyes  of  all  fpe&ators,  as  faft  as 
we  could;  my  father  therefore  ac- 
cepted  the  kind  offer  of  the  furgeon's 
chariot,  and  I  attended  him  in  it  to 
his  inn. 

*  When  we  were  alone  together,  he 
gently  upbraided    me    with    having 
neglected  to  write  to  him  during  it> 
long  a    time}    but  entirely   omitted 
the  mention  of  that  crime  which  had 
occafioned    it.      He    then    informed 
me  of  my  mother's  death,  and  in- 
filled  on  my   returning  hcnie    with 

F  f  « him, 
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*  him,  faying,  that  he  had  long  fuf- 
'  fered  the  greatert  anxiety  on  rny  ac- 
'  countj    that   he   knew  not  whether 

*  he  had  m'oft   feared    my  death,    or 
'  wifhed    irj    fince   he  had    fo    many 

*  more  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  me. 
'  At  laft,    he  faid,    a    neighbouring 

*  gentleman,  who  had   juft   recovered 

*  a  fon  from  the  fame  place,  informed 

*  him  where    I  wasj  and  that  to  re^ 
'  claim  me  from    this  courfe  of  life, 
'  was  the  fole  caufe  of  his  journey  to 
'  London.      He   thanked  Heaven    he 

*  had  fucceeded   fo  far  as  to  find  me 
'  out  by  means  of  an  accident,   which 

*  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him; 

*  and  had  the  pleafure    to    think    he 
'  partly  owed  his  prefervation  to  my 

*  humanity,   with  which  he  profefled 

*  himfelf  to  be  more  delighted  than 
'  he  fliould  have  been  with  my  filial 

*  piety,  if  I  had  known  that  the  ob- 

*  jeft  of  all  my  care  was  my  own  fa- 

*  ther. 

'  Vice  had  notfo  depraved  my  heart, 
'  as  to  excite  in  it  an   infenfibility  of 

*  fo  much    paternal  affe6tion,  though 

*  fo  unworthily  beftowed.    I  prefently 

*  promifed  to  obey   his  commands  in 

*  my  return  home  with  him,  as  foon 
'  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  which  in- 
'  deed  he  was  in  a  very  few  days,  by 

*  the  afllrtance  of  that  excellent   fur- 

*  geon  who  had  undertaken  his  cure. 

*  The   day   preceding   my    father's 

*  journey,  (before  which  time  I  fcarce 

*  ever  left  him)    I  went  to  take  my 

*  leave  of  fome  of  my  molt  intimate 

*  acquaintance,   particularly    of    Mr. 

*  Watfon,    who    difTuaded   me    from 

*  burying  myfelf,  as  he  called  it,  out 

*  of  a  fimple  compliance  with  the  fond 
'  defires  of  a  foolifh.  old  fellow.    Such 

*  felicitations,   however,    had   no   ef- 
'  fe£t,  and  I  once  more  faw  my  own 

*  home.     My  father  now  greatly  fb- 
«  licited  me  to  think  of  mariiagej  but 

*  my  inclinations  were   utterly  averfe 

*  to  any  fuch  thoughts.     I  had  tafted 

*  of  love  already j    and   perhaps    you 
'  know  the  extravagant  excefles  of  that 
'  moft  tender  and  mod  violent  paflion .' 
Here  the  old   gentleman   pauled,   and 
looked  earneftly  at  Jonesj  whofe  coun- 
tenance, within  a  minute's  fpace,  dif- 
played  the  extremities  of  both  red  and 
white.       Upon   which,   the  old   man, 
without  making  any  obftrvations,  re- 
newed his  narrative. 

«  Being  now  proyided  with  all  the 


«  neceflaries  of  life,  I  betook  myfeff 
'once  a^ain  to  (hidy,  and  that  wi'ili  a 
'  more  inordinate  application  than  I 

*  had  ever'done  formerly.     The  books 
'   which  now  employed  my  time  foli-ly, 
'  were  thofe,  as  well  ancient   as  mo- 
'•  clorn,   which  neat  of  true    pi, 

'  phy,  a  word  which  is  by  many 
'  thought  to  be  the  fnbjcft  only  of 
'  farce  and  ridicule.  I  now  read  over 

*  the   works    of  Ariftotle    and   Plat.', 
'  with   the   reft   of    thofe    ineftimable 
'  treasures  which  ancient  Greece  hath 
c  bequeathed  to  rhe  world. 

*  Thefe  authors,  though  they  in- 
'  ftrufted  me  in  no  fcience  by  which 
'  men  may  promife  to  thernfelves  to 
'  acquire  the  leait  riches  or  worldly 

*  power,  taught  me,  however,   the  art 
'  of  defpiiing  the  higheft  acquifitions- 
'  of  both.     They  elevate  the  mind,  and 
'  fteel    and1  harden  it  againft  the  ca- 
'  pricious  invaiions  of  fortune.     They 

*  not  only  inftruft  in  the  knowledge- 
'  of  wifdom,  but  confirm  men  in  her 
'  habits,     and     demonftrate    plainly, 
'  that   this   muft  be  our  guide,    if  we 
'  propofe  ever  to  arrive  at  the  greatelt 

*  worldly    happinefs;     or    to    defend 

*  ourfelves  with  any  tolerable  fecurity 
'  againlt  the  raifery  which  every  where 
'  furroimds  and  inverts  us. 

'  To   this   I   added    another  ftudy, 

*  compared  to  which  all  the  philofophy 

*  taught  by  the  wifeil  heathens  is  lit- 
'  tie  better  than  a  dream;  and  is  in- 
'  deed  as   full  of  vanity  as  the  fillieft 
'  jefter  ever  pleafed    to   repiefent    it. 
'  This    is  that  divine  wifdom   which 
'    is  alone  to  be    found   in    the   Holy 
'  Scriptures:    for  thofe   impart   to    us 
'  the     knowledge    and    afl'urance    of 
<  things  much-  mo?e  worthy  our   at- 
'  tention  than    all    which    this  world 
'  can    offer    to    our    acceptance:     of 
'  thmgs  which  Heaven  itfelf  hath  con- 

*  defcended  to  reveal  to  u?j  and  to  the 
'  fmallert   knowledge    of    which,    the 
'  higheft  human  wir,  uraffifted,  could 

*  never  afcend.     I  b*gan  now  to  think 
«  all  the   time  I   had   fpent  with   the 
'  beft  heathen  writers,  was  little  more 
'  than  labour   loll:    for  however  plea- 
'  fant  ami  tldightlnl  tlieir  Jeftbns  m.-.y 
'  be,  or  however  adequate  to  the  right 
'  regulation   of  our  conduct   with  ie- 

*  Ipc6l  to  this  world  onlyj  yet,  when 
'  compared  with  the  glory  revealed  HI 
'  Scripture,    their    hi};hdl    documents 

*  will  appear  as  trifling,    and  of  as 

«  little 
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.'"little  confenuence  as  the  rules  by 
«  which  children  regulate  their  childifli 
'  little  games  and  pattime.  True  it 
«  is,  that  philofophy  makes  us  wifer, 

*  but  chriftianity  makes  us  better  men. 
•'  Philolbphy    elevates    and    fteels    the 

'  mint!,  chriftianity  foftervs  and  fweet- 

*  ens  it.     The  former  makes  us  the  ob- 

*  jefts  of  ivun.an  admiration,   the  htter 

*  of  Divine  love.     That  infures  us  a 

<  tempoi   I,   but  this  an  eternal  happi- 
f*  neis.     Bat  I   am   afraid  I  tire  you 

<  with  my  rhapfody.' 

«  Not  at  all,'  cries  Partridge;  c  Lud 
,<  forbid  we  ihould  be  tired  with  good 

*  thi 

'  I  had  fpenf,'  continued  the.ftraji- 
ger,  *  shout  four  years  in  the  moft  de- 
'•.lightfu!  raannei  to  myfe'r,  totally 
f  given  up  to  contemplation,  and  en- 

*  tirely  unembarrafled  with  the  affairs 

*  of  the  world,   whca  I  loft   the  beft 

*  of  fathers,  a\d  one  whom -I  i'o  fin- 

*  cerely   loved,    that  my  grief   at  his 

*  lofs  exceeds  all  defcription.     I  now 

*  -abandon- ~.d  my  books,  and  gave  my- 
„*  felf  up  -lor   a  whole  month    to    the 

'  efforts    oi    melancholy  and    defpair. 
'  Time,    however,    the   be(t  i>hyiician 

*  or  vhe  mind,  at  length  brought  me 
'  relief.1 — '  Ay,  -ay,  -tempus  edax  re- 

*  runty''  laid  Partridge.  4  I  then,'  con- 
tinued   the  ftranger,    *  betook    vnyfelf 

*  again  to  my  former  (Indies,  which  I 
'  may  fay  perfected  my  cure:   for  phi- 

*  lofophy  and  'religion  may  be  called 
4  the  exercifes  of  the  minuj  and  when 
'  this  is  difordered,  they  are  as  whole- 
'  .fome  as  ex'ercife  can  be  to  a  diftem- 

*  pered  body.      They  do  indeed   pro- 
4  duce   f'milar    effects    with    exercife: 
'  for   they  ftrengthen  and  confirm  the 

*  mind;     till    man    becomes,    in    the 

*  noble  ftrain  of  Horace, 

*  Forth,  &    in   fdffo    tztits     'leres     atsuc 

'  rctundus, 

*  Extern!  ne  avid  vahftt  per  l<evt  morarl : 
«    In  quern  manca  ruit  jemperfcnuna*.* 

Here  Jones  fmiled  at  fome  conceit 
which  intruded  itfelf  into  .his  imagi- 
nation; but  the  ftranger,  I  believe, 
perceived  it  not,  and  proceeded  thus. 

*  My  ciicnmftances  were  now  great- 
«  Jy  altered  by  the  death  of  that  belt  of 


men:  for  my  brother,  who  was  now 
become  mafter  of  the  houfe,  differed 
fo  widely- from  me  in  his  inclina- 
tions, and  our  purfuits  in  life  had 
been  fo  very  various,  that  we  were 
the  werft  of  company  to  each  other  j 
but  what  made  our  living  together 
ftill  more  difagreeable,  was  the  little 
harmony  which  could  fubfift  between 
the  few  who  refoi  ted  to  me,  and  the 
numerous  train  of  fportfmen  who  of- 

-ten  attended  my  brother  from  the 
field  to  the  table:  for  fuch  fellows, 

•befides  the  noife  and  nonfenfe  with 
which  they  perfecute  the  ears  of  fober 
men,  endeavour  always  to  attack; 
them  with  affront  and  contempt. 
This  was.fo  much  the  cafe,  that  nei- 
ther I  myfelf,  nor  my  friends,  could 
ever  fit  clown  to  a  meal  with  them, 
without  being  treated  with  derifion, 

•becaufe  we  were  unacquainted  with 
the  phrales  of  fportfmen.  For  men 
of  true  learning,  .and  almoft  univer- 
fal  knowledge,  always  compaflion- 
ate  the  ignorance  of  others:  but  fel- 
lows who  excel  in  fome  little,  low, 
contemptible  art,  are  always  certain 
to  defpife  thofe  who  are  tfnacquainted 
with  that  art. 

*  In  fhort,  we  foon  feparated;  and 
I  went,  by  the  advice  of  a  phyfician, 
to  drink  the  Bath  waters:  for  my 
violent  affliclion,  added  to  a  feden- 
tary  life,  had  thrown  me  into  a  kind 
of  paralytick  diforder,  for  which  thofe 
waters  are  accounted  an  almoft. cer- 
tain cure.  The  fecond  day  after  my 
arrival,  as  I  was  walking  by  the  ri- 
ver, the  fun  (hone  fo  intenfely  hot, 
(though  it  was  early  in  the  year) 
that  I  retired  to  the  flicker  of  fome 
willows,  and  fat  down  by  the  river- 
fide.  Here  I  had  not  been  feated 
long,  before 'I  heard  a  perfon,  on  the 
other  fide  the  willows,  fighing  and 
bemoaning  himfclf  bitterly.  On  a 
fudden,  having  uttered  a  moil  im- 
pious oath,  he  cried,  "  I  amrefolv- 

*  ed  to  bear  it  no  longer."  And  di- 
reitly  threw  himfelf  into  the  water. 
«  I  immediately  ftarted,  and  ran  to- 
wards the  place,  calling  at  the  fame 
time  as  loudly  as  I  could  for  affift- 
ance.  An  angler  happened  luckily 


«  Firm  in  himfelf,  who  on  himfelf  relies, 

'  Polifli'd  and  round,  who  runs  his  proper  courfe, 

(  And  breaks  misfortunes  with  fuperior  force.* 
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'  to  be  a  timing  a  little  below  me, 
'  though  fome  very  high  fcvlge  had  bid 
'  him  from  my  fight.  He  immediately 

*  came  up,  and  both  of  us  together, 
'  not  without  fome  hazard  of  our  lives, 
f  drew  the  body  to  the  more.     At  firll 

*  we  perceived  no  fign  of  life  remain- 
'  ingj  but  having  htld  the   body  up 
'  by  the  heels,  (tor  we  foon  had  aflift- 

*  ance  enough)  it  discharged    a  vail 
'  quantity  of  water  at  the  mouth,  and 

*  at   length  began    to    dilcover   fome 

*  fymptoms  of  breathing,  and  a  little 

*  afterwards  to  move  both  it's  hands 
«  and  it's  legs. 

<  An  apothecary,  who  happened  to 

*  be    prelent    among    others,    advifed 

*  that  the  body,   which   feemed  now 
'  to  have  pretty  well  emptied  itfelf  of 
'  water,  and  which  began  to  have  ma- 
'  ny  convolve  motions,  mould  be  di- 
'  reftly  taken  Tip,  and  carried  into  a 

*  warm  bed.     This   was  accordingly 

*  performed;  the  apothecary  and  my- 
'  ielf  attending. 

'  As  we  were  going  towards  an  inn, 

*  for  we  knew  not  the  man's  lodging, 

*  luckily  a  woman  met  us;  who,  after 
'  fome  violent  fcreaming,  told  us,  that 

*  the  gentleman  lodged  at  her  houfe. 

«  When  I  had  feen  the  man  fafely 
e  depofited  there,  I  left  him  to  the  care 
'  of  the  apothecary;  who,  I  fuppofe, 
«  ufed  all  the  right  methods  with  him, 

*  for  the  next  morning  I  heard  he  had 

*  perfectly  recovered  his  fenfes. 

'  I  then  went  to  vifit  him,  intend- 

*  ing  to  fearch  out  as  well  as  I  could 

*  the  caufe-  of  his  having  attempted  fo 
4  defperate  an  aft,  and  to  prevent,  as 

*  far  as  I  was  able,   his  purfuing  fuch 

*  wicked  intentions  for  the  future.     I 

*  was   no   fooner    admitted    into    his 
'  chamber,    than    we    both    inftantly 

*  knew  each   other;   for  who    mould 

*  this  perfon  be,   but  my  good  friend 
c  Mr.  Watfon!    Here  I  will  nottrou- 

*  ble  you  with  what  panned  at  our  firft 

*  interview;   for  I  would    avoid  pro- 

*  lixity  as  much  as  poflible.' — «  Pray 
«   let  us  hear  all,'  cries  Partridge,  *  I 
<  want  mightily  to  know  what  brought 
«  him  to  B -nh.'1 

*  You  fhall  hear  every  thing  mate- 

*  rial/    anfwered    the    (hanger  j    and 
then  proceeded  to  relate  what  we  fhall 
proceed  to  write,  after  we  have  given 
a  '.hort  breathing  time  to  bulh  ouriclves 
and  the  reader. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

IN    WHICH  THE  MAN   OF   THE  HILIr 
.CONCLUDES  HIS  HISTORY. 

•I.    Watfon,'     continued    the 
ilranger,     '  very    freely    ac- 
'  quainted  me,  that  the  unhappy  fitu- 

*  ationof  his  circumltances,  occafioned 

*  by  a  tide  of  ill-luck,  had  in  a  man- 
'  ncr  forced  him  to  a  refolution  of  dc- 
4  ftroying  himfelf. 

*  I  now  began  to  argue  very  feri- 
'  oufly  with  him,  in  oppofition  to  this 

*  heathenifli,  or  indeed  diabolical  prin- 

*  ciple,  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  felf-mur- 

*  der;    and    laid    every    thing    which 

*  occured  to  me   on  the  fubjecl;  but, 
«-to  my  great  concern,  it  feemed    to 
'  have   very  little  effect  on  him.     He 

*  feemed  not  at  all  to  repent  of  what 

*  he  had  done,  and  gave  me  reafon  to 

*  fear  he  would  foon  make  a  fecond 
<  attempt  of  the  like  horrible  kind. 

4  When  I  had  finiflied  my  difcourfe, 

*  indead   of    endeavouring    to  anfwer 
'  my  arguments,  he  looked  me  fted- 
'  faltly  in  the  face,  and  with  a  fmile 
«  faid,    «  You    are  (trangely  altered, 
ft  my  good  friend,    fmce  I  remember 
"  you.     I  queftion  whether  any  of  our 
'*  bifhops  could  make  a  better  argu- 
"  ment  againft  fuicide  than  you  have 
"  entertained  me  with;  but  unlefs  you 
"  can   find  fomebody  who  will    lend 
**  me  a   cool   hundred,  I  muft  either 
"  hang,  or  drown,  or  ftarve;  and  in 
"  my  opinion  the  laft  death  is  the  moll 
"  terrible  of  the  three." 

'  I  anfwered  him  very  gravely,  that 
'  I  was  indeed  altered  fir.ce  I  had  fcen 
«  him  laft.  That  I  had  found  leifure 

*  to  look  into  my  follies,  and  to  re- 
'  peat  of  them.     I  then  advifed  him 
'  to  purfue  the  fame  fteps;    and  at  lall 
'  concluded  with  an  aflurance,  that  I 
'  myfelf  would    lend  him   a  hundred 
f  pounds,  if  it  wouKl   be  of  any  fer- 
«  vice  to  his  aff.iirs,  and  he  would  not 

*  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  die  to  de- 
1  prive  hi::»  of  it. 

•  Mr.  Watfon,  who  feemed  almoft 
'  com po fed  in  (lumber  by  the  former 

*  part  of  my  difccurfe,  was  rouzcd  by 
'  the  latter.   He  feised  my  hand  eager- 

*  ly,  gwe  me  a  thoufand  thanks,  and 
1  declared  I  was  a  friend  indeed;  add- 
(  ing,  that  he  hop^J  I  had  a  better  opi- 
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nion  of  him,  than  to  imagine  he  had 

profited  fo  little  by  experience,  as  to 

put  any  confidence  in  thofe  damned 

dice,    which  had   fo  often   deceived 

Rim.     "  No,  no,"  cries  he,  "  let  me 

"but  once  har.dibmely  be  fetup  again, 

"  and  if  ever  fortune  makes  a  broken 

«'  merchant  of  me  afterwards,  I  will 

«*  f 01  give  her." 

'  I  very  well  underftood  the  lan- 
'  guaSe  °f 'fating  UP>  and  broken  mer- 
'  chant.  I  therefore  faid  to  him,  with 
«  a  very  grave  face,  "  ftlr.  Watfon, 
f  you  mud  endeavour  to  find  out  fome 
"  bufinefs  or  employment,  by  which 
"  you  may  procure  yourfelf  a  liveli- 
•*  hood}  and  I  promife  you,  could  I 
"  fee  any  probability  of  being  repaid 
"  hereafter,  I  would  advance  a  much 
"  larger  fum  than  what  you  have  men- 
"  tioned,  to  equip  you  in  any  fair  and 
"  honourable  calling}  but  as  to  gam- 
«  ing,  befides  the  bafenefs  and  wick- 
"  ednefs  of  making  it  a  profefiion,you 
"  are  really,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
"  unfit  for  it,  and  it  will  end  in  your 
**  certain  ruin." 

"  Why  now,  that's  ftrange,"  an- 
'  fwered  he:  (f  neither  you,  nor  any 
"  of  my  friends,  would  ever  allow  me 
"  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
'*  and  yet,  I  believe  I  am  as  good  a 
*'  hand  at  every  game  as  any  of  you 
"  all}  and  I  heartily  wifh  I  was  to 
"  play  with  you  only  for  your  whole 
tf  fortunej  I  mould  defire  no  better 
"  fport,  and  I  would  let  you  name 
<(  your  game  into  the  bargain  :  but 
«*  come,  my  dear  boy,  have  you  the 
"  hundred  in  your  pocket?1' 

'  I  an  fwered  I  had  only  a  bill   for 

*  50!.  which  I  delivered  him,  and  pro- 
«  mifed   to   bring   him   the   reft   next 
'  morningj    and  after   giving  him  a 

*  little  more  advice,  took  my  leave. 

'  I  was  indeed  better  than  my  word* 

*  for  I  returned  to  him  that  very  af- 

*  ternoon.    When  I  entered  the'room, 

*  I  found  hifri  fitting  up  in  his  bed,  at 

*  cards    with    £    notorious    gameiter. 
'  This  fight,  you  will  imagine,  fliock- 

*  ed  me  not  a  little  j  to  which  I  may  ad4 
<  the  mortification   of  feeing  my  bill 
c  delivered  by  him  to  his  antagonist, 

*  and  thirty  guineas  only  given  in  ex- 

*  change  for  it. 

*  The  other  gamerrer  prefently  quit- 

*  ted  the  room,  and  then  Watfon  de- 
6  clared   he  was  aihamed   to  fee  me} 
**  Bur,"  fays  he,  "  I  find  luck  runs 
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"  fo  damnably  againft  me,  that  I  will 
"  refoive  to  leave  off  play  for  ever. 
f*  I  have  thought  of  the  kind  propo- 
"  fal  you  made  me  ever  fince}  and  I 
"  promife  you  there  mail  be  no  fault 
"  in  me,  if  I  do  not  put  it  in  execu- 
"  tion." 

'  Though  I  had  no  great  faith  in 
'  his  promifes,  I  produced  him  the 
'  remainder  of  the  hundred  in  confe- 
'  quence  of  my  own;  for  which  he 

*  gave  me  a   note,  which   was  all  I 
'  ever  expelled  to  fee  in  return  for  my 
'  money. 

*  We  were  prevented  from  any  far- 
'  ther  difcourfe  at  prefent,  by  the  ar- 
<  rival  of  the  apothecary}  who,  with 
'  much  joy  in  his  countenance,  and 

*  without  even  afking  his  patient  how 

*  he  did,  proclaimed   there  was  great 

*  news  arrived  in   a  letter  to  himfcif, 
1  which  he  faid  would  (hortly  be  pub- 
'  lick— that   the  Duke  of  Monmoutri 

*  was  landed  in  the  Weft  with  a  vaft 
'  army   of  Dutch;    and   that  another 

*  vaft  fleet  hovered  over  the  coaft  of 
'  Norfolk,  and  was  to  make  a  defcent 
(  there,  in  order  to  favour  the  duke's 
«  enterprize  with  a  diverfion  on   that 
«  fide. 

'  This  apothecary  was  one  of  the 
'  greateft  politicians  of  his  time.  He 
«  was  more  delighted  with  the  moft 

<  paultry  packet,  than  with  the    beifc 
«  patient}  and  the  higheft  joy   he  was 
«  capable  of,  he  received  from  having 
«  a  piece  of  news  in  his  pofleflion  an 
'  hour  or  two  fooner  than  any  other 
'  perfon  in  the  town.  His  advices,  how- 
'  ever,  were  feldom  authentick;  for  he 

*  would  fwallow  almoft  any  thing  as  a 
«  truth}  a  humour  which  many  made 

*  ufe  of  to  impofe  upon  him. 

'  Thus  it  happened  with  what  he  at 
'  prefent  communicated}  for  it  was 
«  known  within  a  ihort  time  after- 
«  wards,  that  the  duke  was  really  land- 
'  ed}  but  that  his  army  confided  only 
'  of  a  few  attendants}  and  as  to  the 
'  diverfion  in  Norfolk,  it  was  entirely 
«  falfe. 

*  The  apothecary  ftaid  no  longer  in 
«  the  room  than  while  he  acquainted 
'  us  with  hi&  news}  and  then,  without 
«  faying  a  fyllabk  £o  his  patient  on 
«  any  other  fuhjeft,  departed  to  fpread 
'  his  advices  all  ovtrfte  town. 

'  Events  of  this  natjre  in  the  pub- 
«  lick  are  generally  apt  Ueclipfe  all  pri- 

<  vate  cgncerns.  Our  diScQurfe,  there- 

<  fore, 
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*  fore,  now  became  entirely  political. 

*  For  my  own    part,  I  had   been  for 

*  Tome  time  very  ferioufly  affected  with 

*  the   danger  to   which   (he  p;< 

*  religion  was  Ib  vifibly  expoled,  under 

*  apopifti  prince^  and  thought  the  ap- 

*  prehenlion   of  it   alone    lUilicient   to 
'  juftify  that  infmrecHon  :  for  no  teal 
'  iecurity  can  ever  be  'round  again  It  the 
'  pecfecuting  fpirit   of  popery,    when 

*  armed  with  power,  except  the  depriv- 

*  ing  it  of  that  power,  as  woeful  expe- 

*  -nence  prefently  fhewed.  '  You  know 

*  how  King  James  behaved  after  jet- 

*  ting  the  better  of  this  attemp;  . 

*  little  he  vakied  either  his  royal  word, 

*  or  coronation   oath,  jor  the  liberties 

*  and  rights  of  his  people.    But  all  had 
'  not  th-  fenfe  'to  forefee  this  at  firftj 

*  a  no  therefore  the  Duke  of  Mon  mouth 
'  was  weakly  fupported:    yet  all  could 
c  feel,  when  the  evil  came  upon  themj 

*  and  therefore  all  united,   at  la(t,  to 

*  drive  out  that  king,    again  ft  whofe 

*  exclusion  a  great  pa^ty  among  us  had 

*  fo    warmly    contended,    during  the 

*  reign  of  his  brother,   and  for  whom 

*  they  now  fought  with  luch  zeal  and 


e  What  you  fay,'  interrupted  Jones, 

*  is  very   true;  and  has  often    ftruck 

*  me,  as  the  moft  wonderful  thing  I 

*  ever  read  of  in  hi  (lory,   that  fo  loon 
«  after    this     convincing    experience, 

*  which  brought  our  whole  nation   to 

*  join    fo    unanimoufly    in    expeliing 

*  King  James,  for  the  prefervation  of 

*  our  religion  and  liberties,  there  mould 
c  be  a  party  among  uc  mad  enough  to 

*  defire  the  placing  his  family  again  on 
'  the  throne.1  —  <  You  are  not  in  ear- 

*  nehTanfweredtheoldman;  'there  can 
'  be  no  fuch  party.  As  bad  an  opinion 

*  as  I  have  of  mankind,   I  cannot  be- 
4  lieve  them  infatuated  to  fuch  a  ds- 

*  gree!  There  may  be  fome  hot-headed 

*  papifts,    led   by  their  priefts  to  en- 
'  gage  'n  tn's  defperate  caufe,  and  think 
«  it  a  holy  w«r;  but  that  proteftants, 
'  that  members  of  the  c».,  I   h  of  Eng- 
«  land,  Ihould  be  fuch  apof  .tes,  /uch 
«  felos  de  fe,  I  cannot  belitv?  ti-,  no, 
«  no,  young  man,    unacq  r-.ited  as  I 
«  am  with  what  has  par)  in  the  world 

*  for  thefe  laft  thircy  years,  I  cannot 
«   be  fo   iinpofed  -''pon  as   to   credit  fo 

*  foolifli  a  tale.-  but  I  fee  you  have  a 

*  mind  to  fportwith  my  ignorance.'  — 
«  Can   it  be  pofllble,'  replied  Jones, 


that  you  have  lived  fo  much  out  of  ;he 
world,  as  not  to  know,  tli.it  during 
that  time  there  have  been  two 
lions  in  favour  of  the  fon  of 
James,  one  of  which  is  now  a.' 
raging  in  the  very  heart  of  this  king- 
dom?'    At  thefe  words  the  o! <- 
tternan  ftarted  up,  and,  in  a  tnoft  fo- 
lemn   tone   of  voice,    conj 
by  his  Maker  to  teli  him,   if  • 
faid  was  really 

as  folemnly  affirming,  hr  walked  fe- 
veral  turns  about  the  room,  in  a  pro- 
found filc-nce,  f!:i.jn  crieiJ.  .  :itn  laughed, 
and,  at  Jp.ji  Fell  dcv:  on  his  knees', 
and  blefled  Ood,  ir.  .;.  loud  thankfgiv- 
ing  prayer,  for  h:mng  delivered  "him 
from  all  fociety  with  human  nature, 
which  could  be  capable  of  fuch  mon- 
strous extravagancies.  After  which, 
being  reminded  by  Jones  that  he  had 
broke  off  his  ftory,  he  relumed  it  again 
in  this  manner. 

c  As  mankind,    in  the  days  I  was 
fc  fpeaking  of,  was  not  yet  arrived  to 

*  that  pitch  of  madnefs  which  I  find 
{  they  are  capable  of  now;  and  which, 
'  to  be  fure,   I  have  only  efcaped   by 
'  living  alone  and  at  a  diitance  from 
'  the  contagion,   there  was  a  confider- 
'  able  riling  in  favour  of  Monmouth: 
'  and  my  principles  ftrongly  inclining 
'  me    to  take   the  fame  part,   I   dcter- 
'  mined  to  -join  him;  and  Mr.  Wat- 
;'  fon,  from  different  motives,   concur- 
f  ing  in  the  fame  refolution,   (for  the 
'   fpirit  of  a  gamefter  will  carry  a  man 
c  as  far  upon  fuch  an  occafion  as  the 
'  fpirit  of  patriotifin)  we  foon  provided 
'  ourfelves    with    all   necefTaiit-s,    and 
'  went  to  the  duke,  at  Bridgevvater. 

*  The  unfotfunr.te  event  of  this  en- 
'  ter,-iizp,  you  are,  I  conclude,  as  well 
'  acquainted  "with  as  myfelf.  I  efcaped, 
«  together  with  Mr.  Wation,  from  the 
<  -battle 'rtt  Sedgemore,  in  which  aft  ion 
'  I  received  a  flight  wound.     We  rode 
(  near  forty  miles  together  on  the  Ex- 
1  eterroad;  and  then  abandoning  our 

*  horfes,  fcrambled  as  well  as  we  could 
«  through  the  fields  and  bye-roads,  till 
'  we  arrived  on  ;i  little  wil.i  ;,ut  on  a 
'  common,  where  a  poor  oKi  \\ 

'  took  all    the    care  of  us  ftie  could, 

*  Und    drefled   my   wound    with  falvc, 
'  which  quickly  bealed  it.' 

*  Piay,  Sir,  where  was  the  wound?* 
fays  Partridge.     The  ftranger  fatisfied 
kim  it  was  in  his  4im,  and  then  con- 
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tinned  rns  narrative.  *  Here,  Sir,'  faid 
he,    '  Mr.   Wat  (on  left   me  the  next 

*  morning,  in  order,  as  he  pretended, 
4  to  get  us  fome   provifion  from   the 
'  town  of  Cullumpton;  but— can  I  re^ 
'  late  it!  or  can  you  believe  it! — this 
'  Mr.  Watfon,  this  friend,  this  bafe, 

*  barbarous,   treacherous  villain,    be- 
'  frayed  me  to  a  party  of  horfebelong- 
'  ing  to  King  Jamesj   and,  at  his  re- 
'  turn,  delivered  me  into  their  hands. 

*  The  foldiers,  being  fix  in  num- 
4  ber,  had  now  fdzed  me,  and  were 
4  conducting  me  to  Taunton  gaol  j 

*  but  neither  my  prefent  foliation,  nor 
'  the  apprehenfions  of  what  might  hap- 
"*  pen  to   me,  were  half  fo  irkfome  to 

*  my   mind   as   the   company   of    my 

*  faife  friend;  who,  having  furrendered 

*  himfeif,  was  like  wife  confidered  as  a 
'  prifoner,  though  he  was  better  treat- 
'  ed,   as  being  to  make  his  peace  at 
'  my  expence.     He  at  firft  endeavoured 
'  to  excufe  his  treachery  j    but   when 
4  he  received    nothing   but   fcorn  and 

*  upbraiding  from  me,  he  loon  changed 

*  his  note,    aba  fed   me   as    the    mcft 
4  atrocious  and  malicious  rebel,    and 

*  laid  all  his  own  guilt  to  my  charge, 
'  who,  as  he  declared,  had   folicited, 
4  and  even  threatened  him,  to  make  him 
4  take  up  arms  aga;nft  his  gracious,  as 
"  well  as  lawful,  fovereign. 

«  Thisfalfe  evidence  (for,  in  reality, 
4  he  had  been  much  the  forwarder  of 
«  the  two)  ftung  me  to  the  quick,  and 
'  railed  an>  indignation  fcarce  conceiv- 

*  able  by  thofe  who  have  not  felt  it. 
«  However,  fortune  at  length  took  pi- 

*  ty  on  me  j  for  as  we  were  got  a  little 

*  below    Wellington,     in     a    narrow 

*  lane,   my    guards    received    a   falfe 

*  alarm,  that  near  fifty  of  the  enemy 
'  were  at  hand,  upon  which  Mey  fliiftecj 

*  for  themfelves,  and  left  me  and  my 
4  betrayer  to  do  the  fame.     That  vil- 

*  lain  immediately  ran   from  me$  and 
4  I  am  glad  he  did,  or  I  ftiould  have 
'  certainly  endeavoured,  though  I  had 
4  no  arms,  to  have  executed  vengeance 
4  on  his  bafenefs. 

1  I  was  now  once  more  at  liberty, 
'  and  immediately  withdrawing  from 
4  the  highway  into  the  fields,  I  travel- 

*  led  on,   fcarce  knowing  which  way  I 

*  went,  and  making  it  my  chief  care 
'  to   avoid  all    public   roads,    and    all 

*  towns,    nay,  even   the  molt   homely 
4  lioufes j  for  I  imagined  every 


4  creature  whom  I  fa\y,  defirous  of  be- 

*  trayingme. 

4  At  latt,  after  rambling  feveral 
4  days  about  the  country,  durmg'whicJi 
4  the  fields  afforded  me  the  lame  bedr 
4  and  the  fame  food,  which  nature  be- 

*  flows  on   our  fa v age  brothers  of  the 
4  creation,    I  at  length  arrived  at  this 
4  place,  where  the  folrtude  ami  wild- 
4  nefs  of  the  country   invited   me  to 
I  fix  my  abode.     The  firft  perfon  witH 
4  whom  I  took  up  my  habitation  was 
4  the  mother  of  this  old  woman,   witU 
4  whom  I  remained  concealed,  till  die 
4  news  of  the  glorious  Revolution  put 

*  an  end    to  all   my  apprehenfions  of 
4  danger,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity 

*  of  once  more  viiiting  my  own  home, 
4  and  cf  enquiring  a  little  into  my  af- 
4  fairs,  which  I  foon  fettkd  as  agree- 

*  ably  to  my  brother  as  to  myfdf;  hav- 

*  ing  refigned  every  thing  to  him,  foe 
'  which  he  paid  me  the  funvof  a  thou- 
4  fand  pounds,   and  fettled  on  me   an 
4  annuity  for  life. 

*  His  behaviour  in  this  laft  inftan-cej 
4  as  in  all  others,  wtis  felfifli  a«d  un- 
4  generous.  I  could  not  look  on  him 
4  as  my  friend,  nor  indeed  did  he  de~ 
4  fire  that  I  fliould;  fo  I  prefently  took 
4  my  leave  of  him,  as  weil  as  of  my 
c  other  acquaintance  ;  and  from  that 
4  day  to  this  my  hiltory  is  little  better 
4  than  a  blank.' 

4  And  is  it  poflible,  Sir?'  fays  Jonas* 
4  that  you  can  have  refrded  Ivere,  from 
f  that  day  to  this?1— {O  no,  Sir,1  an- 
fwered  the  gentleman,  c  I  have  been  a 

*  great   traveller,    and  there   are    few 

*  parts  of  Europe  with  which  I  am  not 
4  Acquainted/ — *  I  have  not,  Sir,'  cried 
Jones,  '  the  affurance  to  allc  it  of  you 

*  now.     Indeed  it  would  be  cruel,  af- 
4  ter  fo  much  breath  as   you  have  al- 
4  ready  fpent.     But  you  will  give  me 
4  leave  to  wifh  for  fome  farther  oppcr- 
4  tunity  of  hearing  the  excellent  ob- 
4  fervations    which    a    man    of    your 
4  fenfe  and  knowledge  of  the  world  muft 

*  have  made    in   fo  long  a  courfe   of 
4  travels.' — '  Jndeed,    young    gentle- 
4  man,'  anfwered  the  Granger,  *  I  will 
4  endeavour   to   fatisfy   your    curiofity 
4  on  this  head  likewife,  as  far  as  I  am 

*  able.'      Jones  attempted   frefh   apc- 
logies,  but  was    prevented;  and  while' 
he  and  Partridge    fat  with  greedy  and 
impatient  ears,   the  (trarger  proceeded 
as  in  the  next  chapter, 

.  CH-A?,- 
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CHAP.    XV. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  EUROFEj 
AND  A  CURIOUS  DISCOURSE  BE- 
TWEEN* MR.  JONES  AND  THE  MAN 
OF  THE  HILL. 

*  TN  Italy  the  landlords  are  very  fi- 
X  '  lent.  In  France  they  are  more 
talkative,  but  yet  civil.  In  Germany 
and  Holland  they  are  generally  very 
impertinent.  And  as  for  their  ho- 
nefty,  I  believe  it  is  pretty  equal  in 
all  thofe  countries.  The  laquais  a 
louange  are  fure  to  lofe  no  opportu- 
nity of  cheating  you  :  and  as  for 
the  poftilions,  I  think  they  are  pret- 
ty much  alike  all  the  world  over. 
Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  obfervations  on 
men  which  I  made  in  my  travels;  for 
thefe  were  the  only  men  I  ever  con- 
verfed  with.  My  defign,  when  I 
went  abroad,  was  to  divert  myfelf 
by  feeing  the  wondrous  variety  of 
profpecls,  beafts,  birds,  fifties,  in- 
fects, and  vegetables,  with  which 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  enrich  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  globe.  A  va- 
riety, which,  as  it  mu ft  give  gieat 
pleafure  to  a  contemplative  beholder, 
fo  it  doth  admirably  difplay  the  pow- 
er, and  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  of  the 
Creator.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth, 
there  is  but  one  work  in  his  whole 
creation  that  doth  him  any  dishonour, 
and  with  that  I  have  long  fince  avoid- 
ed holding  any  con.'erfation. 
'  You  will  pardon  me,'  cries  Jones, 
but  I  have  always  imagined,  that 
there  is  in  this  very  work  you  men- 
tion, as  great  variety  as  in  all  the 
reft;  for  befides  the  difference  of  in- 
clination, cuftoms  and  climates  have, 
I  am  told,  introduced  the  utmoft 
diverfity  in  human  nature.' — '  Very 
little,  indeed,'  anfwered  the  other; 
thofe  who  travel  in  order  to  acquaint 
themfelves  with  the  different  man- 
ners of  men,  might  fpare  themfelves 
much  pains,  by  going  to  a  carnival 
at  Venice;  for  there  they  will  fee  at 
once  all  which  they  can  difcover  in 
the  feveral  courts  of  Europe.  The 
fame  hypocrify,  the  fame  fraud;  in 
(hort,  the  fame  follies  and  vices,  dref- 
fed  in  different  habits.  In  Spain, 
thefe  are  equipped  with  much  gra- 
vity; and  in  Italy,  with  vaft  fplendor. 
In  Fiance,  a  knave  is  dreffed  like  a 


f  fop,  and  in  the  northern  countries, 
1  likea/loven.     But  human  nature  is 
'  every  where  the  fame,  every  where 
'  the  objecl  of  deteftation  and  fcorn. 
«  As  for  my  own  part,  I  pa  ft  through 

*  all  thefe  natio:  *,  as  you  perhaps  may 
'  have  done  through  a  crowd  at  a  /hew, 
«   joftling  to  get  by  them,  holdn 

'  nofe  with  one  hand,  and  defending 
«  my  pockets  with  the  other,  without 
1  /peaking  a  word  to  any  of  them, 
4  while  I  was  prefling  on  to  fee  what  I 
'  wanted  to  fee;  which,  however  en- 
'  tertainingit  might  be  in  itfelf,  fcarce 

*  made  me  amends  for  the  trouble  the 

*  company  gave  me.' 

«  Did  you  not  find  fome  of  the  na- 
'  tions,  among  which  you  travelled, 
'  lefs  troublefome  to  you  than  others ?* 
faid  Jones.  <  O  yes,'  replied  the  old 
man;  «  the  Turks  were  much  more 
'  tolerable  to  me  than  the  Chriftians. 
'  For  they  are  men  of  profound  taci- 
'  turnity,  and  never  diliurb  a  ftranger 
'  with  queftions.  Now  and  then  in- 
'  deed  they  bellow  a  ftiort  curfe  upon 
'  him,  or  fpit  in  his  face  as  he  walks 
«  the  ftreets,  but  then  they  have  done 
c  with  him;  and  a  man  may  live  an 
'  age  in  their  country  without  hearing 
f  a  dozen  words  from  them.  But  of 

*  all  the  people  I  everfaw,  Heaven  de- 
«  fend  me  from   the   French!     Witfc 
'  their  damned  prates   and    civilities, 

*  and  doing  the  honour  of  their  na- 
'  tion  to  ftrangers,  (as  they  are  pleafed 
'  to  call  it;)  but  indeed  felting  forth 
'  their  own  vanity,  they  are  fo  trou- 
'  blefome,  that  I  had  infinitely  rather 
«  pafs  my  life  with  the  Hottentots,  than 
«  fet  my  foot  in  Paris   again.     They 
'  are  a  nafty  people,  but  their  naiti- 
'  nefs  is  moftly -without}  whereas   in 

*  France,  and  ibme  other  nations  that 
'  I  won't  name,  it  is  all  within,  and 
'  makes  them  ftink  much  more  to  my 
«  reafon,  than  that  of  Hottentots  does 
'  to  my  nofe. 

«  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  ended  the  hif- 
'  tory  of  my  life;  for  as  to  all  that  fe- 
'  ries  of  years  during  which  I  have 
'  lived  retired  here,  it  affords  no  variety 

*  to  entertain  you,  and  may  be  almolt 
c  confidered  as  one  day.     The  retire- 
'  ment  has  been  fo  compleat,  that  I 
'  could  hardly  have  enjoyed  a   more 
'  abfolute   folitude  in    the  defarts   of 
'  the  Thebais,  than  here  in  the  midft 
'  of  this  populous   kingdom.     As   I 
'  have  no  eftate,  I  am  plagued  with 
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no  tenants  or  ftwards;  my  annuity 
is  paid  me  pretty  regularly,  as  indeed 
it  ought  to  be;  for  it  is  much  lefs 
than  what  I  might  have  expefted, 
in  return  for  what  I  gave  up.  Vifits 
I  admit  none;  and  the  old  woman 
who  keeps  my  houfe  knows,  that 
her  place  entirely  depends  upon  her 
faving  me  all  the  trouble  of  buying 
the  things  that  I  want,  keeping  off 
all  felicitation  or  bufmefs  from  me, 
and  holding  her  tongue  whenever  I 
am  within  hearing.  As  my  walks 
are  all  by  night,  I  am  pretty  fecure 
in  this  wild,  unfrequented  place, 
from  meeting  any  company.  Some 
few  perfons  I  have  met  by  chance,' 
and  fent  them  home  heartily  fright- 
ed; as  from  the  oddnefs  of  my  drefs 
and  figure,  they  took  me  for  a  ghoft 
or  hobgoblin.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened to-night  (hews,  that  even  here 
I  cannot  be  fafe  from  the  villainy  of 
menj  for  without  your  afHftance,  I 
had  not  only  been  robbed,  but  very 
probably  murdered.' 
Jones  thanked  the  ftranger  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  relating  his 
fiory,  and  then  exprefled  fome  wonder 
how  he  could  poffibly  endure  a  life 
of  fuch  folitudej  *  In  which,'  fays  he, 
'  you  may  well  complain  of  the  want 
*  of  variety.  Indeed  I  am  aftonifhed 
'  how  you  have  filled  up,  or  rather 
<  killed,  fo  much  of  your  time.' 

*  I  am  not  at  all  furprized,'  anfwer- 
cd  the  other,  '  that  to  one  whofe  af- 
fe&ions  and  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
the  world,  my  hours  fhould  appear 
to  have  wanted  employment  in  this 
place;  but  there  is  one  fingle  aft, 
for  which  the  whole  life  of  man  is 
infinitely  too  fhort.  What  time  can 
fuffice  for  the  contemplation  and 
woifliip  of  that  glorious,  immortal, 
and  eternal  Being,  among  the  works 
of  whofe  ftupendous  creation,  not 
only  this  globe,  but  even  thofe 
numberlefs  luminaries  which  we  may 
here  behold  fpangling  all  the  fky, 
though  they  fhould  many  of  them 
be  funs  lighting  different  fyftems 
of  worlds,  may  poffibly  appear  but 
as  a  few  atoms,  oppofed  to  the  whole 
earth  which  we  inhabit?  Can  a  man 
who,  by  divine  meditations,  is  ad- 
mitted, as  it  were,  into  the  conver- 
fation  of  this  ineffable,  incomprc- 
(  henfible  Majefty,  think  days,  or 
4  years,  or  ages,  too  long,  for  the 


'  continuance  of  fo  raviflting  an  ho* 
'  nour?  Shall  the  trifling  amufements, 

*  the  palling  pleafures>  the  filly  bufi- 

*  nefs    of    the    world,  roll    away  our 

*  hours  too  fwiftly  from  us;  and  fhall 

*  the    pace   of    time  feem  fluggifli  to 

*  a  mind  exercifed  in  ftudies  fo  high,  fo 

*  important,  and  fo  glorious !  As  no 
'  time  is  fufficient,  fo  no  place  is  ira- 
'  proper  for  this   great  concern.     On 
'  what   objeft  can    we   caft  our  eyes, 
'  which  may  not  infpire  us  with  ideas 
'  of  his  power,  of  his  wifdom,    and 
'  of  his  goodnefs  ?  It  is  not  neceffary, 

*  that  the  rifing  fun    fhould   dart  his 
«  fiery  glories  over  the  eaftern  horizon; 
'  nor  that  the  boifterous  winds  fliould 
'  rufh  from  their  caverns,  and  (hake 
'  the  lofty  foreft;  nor  that  the  open- 

*  ing  clouds  fliould  pour  their  deluges 
'  on  the.plains:  it  is  not  neceffary,  I 
'  fay,   that  any  of  thele   fliould   pro- 

*  claim    his  Majefty;  there  is  not  an 
'  infecl,  not  a  vegetable,  of  fo  low  an 

*  order  in  the  creation,  as   not  to  be 

*  honoured  with  bearing  marks  of  the 
«  attributes  of  it's  great  Creator;  marks 

*  not  only  of  his    power,  but  of  his 
'  wifdom  and  goodnefs.     Man  alone, 
«  th£  king  of  this  globe,  the  laft  and 
«  greateft  work  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
'  below  the  fun;  man  alone  hath.bafe- 
'  ly  dishonoured  his  own  nature,  and 
'  by    diflionefty,   cruelty,   ihgratitude^ 
'  and  treachery,  hath  called  his  Ma- 
'  ker's    goodnefs  in   queftion,  by  puz- 

*  zling  us  to  account,  how  a  benevo- 
«  lent   Being  fhouid   form    fo   foolifh* 
4  and  fo  vile  an  animal.     Yet  this  is 
'  the  Being  from  whofe   converfationt 
'  you    think,   I  fuppofe,    that  I   have 

*  been   unfortunately  retrained ;  and 
'  without  whole  blefled    ibciety,   life, 
'  in  your  opinion,  muft  be  tediou*  and 

*  infipid.' 

'  In  the  former  part. of  what  you 
'  faid,'  replied   Jones,  *  I  moft  hear- 

*  tily  and   readily    concur;  but  I  be- 
'  lieve,    as    well    as    hope,    that    th« 

*  abhorrence    which    you    exprefs    for 
'  mankind,  in  the  conclufion,  is  much 

*  too   general.     Indeed   you    here  fall 
'  into  an  error,    which,    in    my  little 
'  experience,  I  have  obferved  to  be  a 
'  veiy    common   one,   by    taking  the 

*  character  of  mankind  from  the  worft 
'  and    bafeft    among   them;     whereaf 
'  indeed,    as  ari  excellent    writer  cb- 
'  ferves,    nothing    fhould  be  erteemed 

*  as  characlerrftical  of  a  fpecies,   bur 

G  «  what 
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«  what  is  to  *e  found  among  the  bed 
'  and  moft  perfect  individuals  of  that 
<  fpecies.  This  error,  I  believe,  is 

*  generally  committed  by  thofe  who, 
«  from  want  of  proper  caution  in  the 
«  choice  of  their  friends  and  acquain- 

*  tance,  have  fuifered  injuries  from  bad 
«  and  worthlefs  men;  two  or  three  in- 

*  ftances  of  which  are  very   uojuftly 
«  charged  on  all  human  nature.' 

«  I  think  I  had  experience  enough 
«  of  it,'  anfwered  the  other.  «  My 
'  firft  miftrefs,  and  my  firtt  friend, 

*  betrayed   me  in  the  bafeft   manner, 

*  and  in  matters  which  threatened  to 
«  be  of  the  worft  confequences,  even 

*  to  bring  me  to  a  fliameful  death/ 

*  But  you  will  pardon  me,'  cries 
Jones,  «  if  I  defire  you  to  refleft  who 

*  that  miftrefs,  and    who  that  friend 
«  were.     What  better,    my  good  Sir, 
«  could  be   expe&ed   in    love  derived 

*  from  the  (lews,  or  in  friend fliip  firft 
«  produced  and  nourished  at  the  gam- 
«  ing-table !  To  take  the  charafters  of 

<  women  from  the  former  inftance,  or 

*  of  men  from  the  latter,  would  be  as 

*  unjuft  as  to  aflert,  that  air  is  a  nau- 
«  feous  and  unwholefome  element,  be- 

*  caufe  we  find  it  fo  in  a  jakes.     I  have 

*  lived  but  a  fhort  time  in  the  world, 
«  and  yet  have  known  men  worthy  of 

*  the   higheft   friendfhip,   and   women 
«  of  the  higheft  love.' 

«  Alas!  young  man,  '  anfwered  the 
ftranger,  '  you  have  lived,  you  con- 

<  fefs,  but  a   very    fliort  time  in  the 

*  world}  I  was  fomewhat  older  than 

*  you   when  I  was  of  the  fame   opi- 

*  nion.' 

«  You  might  have  remained  fo  ftill,' 
replies  Jones,  '  if  you  had  not  been 

*  unfortunate,    I  will  venture  to  fay 
«  incautious,  in  the  placing  your  af- 

*  fe&ions.     If  there  was  indeed  much 

<  more  wickednefs  in  the  world  than 
'  there  is,  it  would  not  prove  fuch  ge- 

*  neral  aflertions   again  ft   human    na- 

*  ture,  fmce  much  of  this  arrives  by 
«  mere  accident}  and  many  a  man  who 

*  commits  evil,  is  not  totally  bad  and 
«  corrupt  in  his  heart.     In  truth,  none 

*  feem  to  have  any  title  to  aflert  hu- 

<  man  nature  to  be  neceflarily  and  uni- 


verfally  evil,  but  thofe  whofe  own 
minds  afford  them  one  inftance  of 
this  natural  depravity;  which  is  not, 
I  am  convinced,  your  cafe.' 
'  And  fuch,'  faid  the  ftranger,  '  will 
be  always  the  moft  backward  to  af- 
fert  any  fuch  thing.  Knaves  will  no 
more  endeavour  to  periuade  us  of  the 
baienefs  of  mankind,  than  a  high- 
wayman will  inform  you  that  there 
are  thieves  on  the  road.  This  would 
indeed  be  a  method  to  put  you  on 
your  guard,  and  to  defeat  their  own 
purpofes.  For  which  reafon,  though 
knaves,  as  I  remember,  are  very  apt 
to  abufe  particular  peifons}  yet  they 
never  caft  any  reflection  ®n  human 
nature  in  general.'  The  old  gen- 
tleman fpoke  this  fo  warmly,  that  as 
Jones  defpaired  of  making  a  convert, 
and  was  unwilling  to  offend,  he  re- 
turned no  anfwer. 

The  day  now  began  to  fend  forth 
it's  firft  ftreams  of  light,  when  Jones 
made  an  apology  to  the  ftranger  for  his 
having  ftaid  fo  long,  and  perhaps  de- 
tained him  from  his  reft.     The  ftran- 
ger anfwered,  he  never  wanted  reft  left 
than  at  prefentj  for  that  day  and  night 
were  indifferent  feafons    to   him,  and 
that  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  the  for- 
mer for  the  time  of  his  repofe,  and  of 
the  latter  for  his  walks  and  lucubra- 
tions. *  However,'  faid  he,  *  it  is  now 
a  moft  lovely  morning,    and  if  you 
can   bear  any  longer  to  be  without 
your  own   reft  or  food,  I  will  gladly 
entertain  you  with  the  fight  of  fome 
very  fine  profpefts,   which  I  believe 
you  have  not  yet  feen,' 
Jones    very   readily  embraced  this 
offer,  and   they    immediately   fet   for- 
ward  together  from    the  cottage.     As 
for  Partridge,  he  had  fallen  into  a  pro- 
found repole,  juft  at  the  ftranger  had 
finished  his  ftory;  for  his  curiofity  was- 
fatisfied,  and  the  fubfequent  difcourfe 
was  not  forcible  enough  in  it's  opera- 
tion to  conjure  down   the    charms  of 
deep.     Jones  therefore  left  him  to  en- 
joy  his    napj  and  as   the  reader   may 
perhaps  be,  at  this  fealbn,  glad  of  the 
lame  favour,  we  will  here  put  an  end 
to  the  eighth  book  of  our  hiltory. 
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BOOK    IX. 


CONTAINING   TWELVE  HOURS, 


CHAP.    I. 

OF  THOSE  WHO  LAWFULLY  MAY, 
AND  OF  THOSE  WHO  MAY  NOT 
WRITESUCH  HISTORIES  AS  THIS. 

AMONG  other  good  ufes  for  which 
I  have  thought  proper  to  inftitute 
thefe  feveral  introductory  chapters,  I 
have  confideredthem  as  a  kind  of  mark 
or  ftamp,  which  may  hereafter  enable 
a  very  indifferent  reader  to  diftinguifh, 
what  is  true  and  genuine  in  this  hifto- 
rick  kind  of  writing,  from  what  is 
falfe  and  counterfeit.  Indeed  it  feems 
likely  that  fome  fuch  mark  may  fliort- 
ly  become  neceffary,  fince  the  favour- 
able reception  which  two  or  three  au- 
thors have  lately  procured  for  their 
works  of  this  nature  from  the  public, 
will  probably  ferve  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  many  others  to  undertake  the 
like.  Thus  a  fwarm  of  foolifti  novels, 
and  monftrous  romances.,  will  be  pro- 
duced, either  to  the  great  impoverishing 
of  bookfellers,'or  to  the  great  lofs  of 
time,  and  depravation  of  morals,  in  the 


readerj  nay,  often  to  the  fpreading  of 
fcandal  and  calumny,  and  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  characters  of  many  worthy 
arid  honeft  people. 

I  queftion  not  but  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Spectator  was  principal- 
ly induced  to  prefix  Greek  and  Latin 
mottos  to  every  paper,  from  the  fame 
confideration  of  guarding  againft  the 
purfuit  of  thofe  fcribblers,  who,  hav- 
ing no  talents  of  a  writer  but  what  is 
taught  by  the  writing-mafter,  and  yet 
no  wife  afraid  nor  aftiamed  to  affume 
the  fame  titles  with  the  greateft  ge- 
nius, than  their  good  brother  in  the 
fable  was  of  braying  in  the  lion's  ikin. 

By  the  device  therefore  of  this  motto, 
it  became  impracticable  for  any  man 
to  prefume  to  imitate  the  Spectators, 
without  underftanding  at  leaft  one  fen- 
tence  in  the  learned  languages.  In 
the  fame  manner  I  have  now  fecured 
myfelf  from  the  imitation  of  thofe  who 
are  utterly  incapable  of  any  degree  of 
reflection,  and  whole  learning  is  not 
equal  to  any  efTay. 

I  would  not  be  here  underftood  to 

infmuate,    that  the    greateft  merit  of 

Ggz  fuch 
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fuch  hiftorical  productions  can  ever  lie 
in  thefe  introdu&ory  chapters;  but, 
jn  faft,  thofe  parts  which  contain  mere 
narrative  only,  afford  much  more  en- 
couragement to  the  pen  of  an  imitator, 
than  thofe  which  are  compofed  of  ob- 
fervation  and  reflection.  Here  I  mean 
fuch  imitators  as  Rowe  was  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  or  as  Horace  hints  fome  of  the 
Romans  were  of  Cato,  by  bare  feet  and 
and  four  faces. 

To  invent  good  ftories,  and  to  tell 
them  well,  are  pofilblv  very  rare  ta- 
Jents,  and  yet  I  have  obferved  few  per- 
fons  who  have  fcrupled  to  aim  at  bothj 
and  if  we  examine  the  romances  and 
novels  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
moft  of  the  authors  would  not  have 
attempted  to  fhew  their  teeth  (if  the 
jcxpreflion  may  be  allowed  me)  in  any 
other  way  of  writingj  nor  could  in- 
deed have  ftrung  together  a  dozen  fen- 
tences  on  any  other  fubjeft  whatever. 
Scribimus  indofti  doflique  pajfim  *,  may 
be  more  truly  faid  of  the  hiftorian  and 
biographer,  than  of  any  other  fpecies 
of  writing:  for  all  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  (even  criticifm  itfelf)  require 
fome  little  degree  of  learning  and 
knowledge.  Poetry  indeed  may  per- 
haps be  thought  an  exception;  but 
then  it  demands  numbers,  or  f'ome- 
thing  like  numbers;  whereas,  to  the 
competition  of  novels  and  romances, 
nothing  is  neceflaiy  but  paper,  pens, 
and  ink,  with  the  manual  capacity  of 
ufmg  them.  This,  I  conceive,  their 
productions  fhew  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  authors  themfelves;  and  this  muft 
be  the  opinion  of  their  readers,  if  in- 
deed there  be  any  fuch. 

Hence  we  are  to  derive  that  univer- 
fal  contempt,  which  the  world,  who 
always  denominate  the  whole  from  the 
majority,  have  caft  on  all  hiftorical  wri- 
ters, who  do  not  draw  their  materials 
from  records.  And  it  is  the  appre- 
henfion  of  this  contempt,  that  hath 
made  us  io  cautioufly  avoid  the  term 
Romance;  a  name  with  which  we 
might  otherwife  have  been  well  enough 
contented.  Though  as  we  have  good 
authority  for  all  our  characters,  no  lefs 
indeed  than  Doomfday-book,  or  the 
vaft  authentick  book  of  nature,  ns  is 
tJfewhere  hinted,  our  labours  have  fuf- 


ficient  title  to  the  name  cf  hiftory. 
Certainly  they  delerve  fome  diftinclion 
from  thofe  works,  which  one  of  the 
wittieft  of  men  regarded  only  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  "pruritus,  or  indeed  ra- 
ther from  a  loofenefs  of  the  brain. 

But  befides  the  dishonour  which  is 
thus  caft  on  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  as 
well  as  entertaining  of  all  kinds  of 
writing,  there  is  juft  reafon  to  appre- 
hend that  by  encouraging  fuch  authors, 
we  flvall  propagate  much  difhonour  of 
another  kind;  I  mean,  to  the  charac- 
ters of  many  good  and  valuable  rmm- 
bers  of  Ibciet) :  for  the  dulleft  writers, 
no  more  than  the  dulleft  companions, 
are  always  inoffenfive.  They  have  both 
enough  of  language  to  be  indecent  and 
abufive.  And  furely,  if  the  opinion 
juft  above  cited  be  true,  we  cannot 
wonder,  that  works  fo  naftily  derived 
fhould  be  natty  themfelves,  or  have  a 
tendency  to  make  others  fo. 

To  prevent  therefore,  for  the  future, 
fuch  intemperate  abufes  of  leifure,  of 
letters,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
efpecially  as  the  world  feems  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  more  than  ufually  threaten- 
ed with  them,  I  mall  here  venture  to 
mention  fome  qualifications,  every  one 
of  which  are  in  a  pretty  high  degree 
neceflfary  to  this,  order  pf  hiftorians. 

The  firft  is  genius;  without  a  rich 
vein  oi  which,  no  ftudy,  lays  Horace, 
can  avail  us.  By  genius,  I  would  un- 
derftand  that  power,  or  rather  thofe 
powers  of  <he  mind,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  into  all  things  with- 
in our  reach  and  knowledge,  and  of 
diftinguiming  their  eflential  differences. 
Thefe  are  no  other  than  invention  and 
judgment;  and  they  are  both  called 
by  the  collective  name  of  genius,  as 
they  are  of  thofe  gifts  of  nature  which 
we  bring  with  us  into  the  world.  Con- 
cerning each  of  which  many  feem  to 
have  fallen  into  very  great  errors:  for 
by  invention,  I  believe,  is  genei^ally 
underttood  a  creative  faculty;  which 
would  indeed  prove  moft  romance  wri- 
ters to  have  the  higheft  pretenfions  to 
it;  whereas,  by  invention,  is  really 
meant  no  more  (and  fo  the  word  fig- 
nifies)  than  difcovery,  or  rinding  out; 
or,  to  explain  it  at  large,  a  quick  and 
fagacious  penetration  into  the  true  ef- 
fence  of  all  the  objcfts  of  our  contem- 


*  ••        Kach  defperate  blockhead  dares  to  write  J 
Verfe  is  the  trade  of  ever/  living  wight. 
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plation.  This,  I  think,  can  rarely 
;exift  without  the concomit;>ncy  of  judg- 
ment: for  how  we  can  be  faid  to  have 
discovered  the  true  eflence  of  two 
things,  without  diScerning  their  dif- 
ference, Seems  to  me  hard  to  conceive. 
Now  this  laft  is  the  undiSputed  pro- 
vince of  judgment;  :  nd  yet  fome  tnen 
of  wit  have  agreed,  with  all  the  dull  fel- 
lows in  ths  v  orld,  in  reprefenting  thefe 
two  to  havv  been  feldom  or  never  the 
property  of  one  and  the  fame  perfon. 

But  though  they  mould  be  fo,  they 
are  not  Sufficient  tor  our  purpofe  with- 
out a  good  mare  of  learning;  for  which 
I  could  agarn  cite  the  authority  of  Ho- 
race, and  of  many  others,  if  any  was 
necefiaiy  to  prove  that  tools  are  of  no 
fervice  to  a  workman,  when  they  are 
not  (harpened  by  art,  or  when  he  wants 
rules  to  direct  him  in  his  work,  or 
hath  no  matter  to  work  upon.  All 
thele  ufes  are  Supplied  by  learning: 
for  nature  can  only  furnifli  us  with 
capacity,  or,  as  I  have  choSe  to  illuf- 
trate  it,  with  the  tools  of  our  profef- 


pens  in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge. 
Neither  phyfick,  nor  law,  are  to  be 
practically  known  from  books.  Nay, 
the  farmer,  the  planter,  the  gardener, 
mull  perfect  by  experience  what  he 
hath  acquired  the  rudiments  of  by 
reading.  How  accurately  Soever  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Miller  may  have  de- 
Scribed  the  plant,  he  himielf  would 
advife  his  diSopk  to  See  it  in  tne  gar- 
den. As  we  mu  ft  perceive,  that  after 
the  nicelt  ftrokts  of  H  ShakeSpeaie,  or  a 
JohnSon,  of  a  Wycherley,  or  an  Ot- 
way,  Some  touches  of  nature  will  ef- 
cape  the  reader,  which  the  judicious 
action  of  a  Ganick,  of  a  Cibber,  or 
a  Clive  *,  can  convey  to  him;  So  oa 
the  real  ftage,  the  character  fliews 
himSelf  in  a  ftronger  and  bolder  light, 
than  he  can  be  deScribed.  And  if 
this  be  the  caSe  in  thoSe  fine  and  ner- 
vous descriptions,  which  great  authors 
themSelves  have  taken  from  life,  how 
much  more  Strongly  will  it  hold  when 
the  writer  himSelf  takes  his  lines  not 
from  Nature,  but  from  books!  Suck 


fion}  learning  muft  fit  them  for  ufe,  characters  are  only  the  faint  copy  of 
rnult  direft  them  in  it;  and,  laftly, 
muft  contribute,  part  at  leaft,  of  the 
materials.  A  competent  knowledge 
of  hiftory,  and  of  the  Belles  Lettres, 
is  here  absolutely  neceflaiyi  and  with- 
out this  mare  oif  knowledge  at  leaft, 
to  affeft  the  character  of  an  hiftorian, 
is  as  vain  as  to  endeavour  at  building 
a  houSe  without  timber  or  mortar,  or 
brick  or  ftone.  Homer  and  Milton, 
who,  though  they  added  the  ornament 
of  numbers  to  their  works,  were  both 
hiftorians  of  our  order,  were  mafters 
of  all  the  learning  of  their  times. 

Again,  there  is  another  fort  of 
knowledge  beyond  the  power  of  learn- 
ing to  beftow,  and  this  is  to  be  had 
by  conversation.  So  neceSSary  is  this 


copy,  and  can  have    neither  the  juft- 
neis  nor  Spirit  of  an  original. 

Now  this  conversation  in  our  hi- 
ftorian muft  be  univerSal,  that  is, 
with  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  ment 
for  the  knowledge  of  what  is  called 
high-life,  will  not  inftru&  him  in  low; 
nor  e  convtrfo,  will  his  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  inferior  part  of 
mankind,  teach  him  the  manners  of 
the  Superior.  And  though  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  knowledge  of  either 
may  Sufficiently  enable  him  to  deScribeat 
leaft  that  in  which  he  hath  been  con- 
verSantj  yet  he  will  even  here  fall 
greatly  (hurt  of  perfection:  for  the 
follies  of  either  rank  do  in  reality  U- 
luftrate  each  other.  For  inftance,  the 


to  the  underftanding  the  characters  of  affectation    of  high  life  appears  more 

men,  that  none  are  more  ignorant  of  glaring  and   ridiculous  from  the   lim- 

them  than  thofe  learned  pedants,  whoSe  plicity    of  the  low;    and   again,    the 
lives  have  been   entirely  cohfumed  in 


colleges,  and  among  books :  for  how- 


rudeneSs  and   barbarity   of  this   latter 
ftrikes  with  much  ftronger  ideas  of  ab- 


ever  exquiSitely  human  nature  may  furdity  when  contrasted  with,  and 
have  been  deScribed  by  writers,  the  oppoSed  to,  the  politenefs  which  con- 
true  praclical  fyftem  can  only  be  learnt  trouls  the  former.  Befides,  to  Say  the 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  like  hap-  truth,  the  manners  of  our  hiftoiian 

*  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  mentioning  this  great  actor,  and  theSe  two  moft 
juftly  celebrated  aftrefies,  in  this  place  j  as  they  have  all  formed  themfelves  on  the  ftudy 
of  Nature  only,  and  not  on  the  imitation  of  their  predeceflbrs.  Hence  they  have  been 
able  to  excel  all  who  have  gone  before  thein  j  a  degree  of  merit  which  the  Servile  herd 
of  imitators  can  never  pofiibly  arrive  at, 

will 
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will  be  improved  by  both  thefe  con- 
verfations:  for  in  the  one  he  will 
eafily  find  examples  of  plainnefs,  ho- 
nefty,  and  fincentyj  in  the  other,  of 
refinement,  elegance,  and  a  liberality 
of  {pint;  which  laft  quality  I  rnyfelf 
have  fcarce  ever  leen  in  men  of  low 
birth  and  education. 

Nor  will  all  the  qualities  I  have 
hitherto  given  my  hiftorian  avail  him, 
vnlels  he  have  what  is  generally  meant 
by  a  good  heart,  and  be  capable  of 
feeling.  '  The  author  who  will  make 
*  me  weep,'  lays  Horace,  '  mult  firft 
'  weep  himfelf.*  In  reality,  no  man  can 
paint  a  tiiftrefs  well,  which  he  doth  not 
feel  while  he  is  painting  itj  nor  do  I 
doubt  but  that  the  moft  pathetick 
and  affecting  fcenes  have  been  writ 
with  tears.  In  the  fame  manner  it  is 
with  the  ridiculous.  I  am  convinced 
I  newer  make  my  reader  laugh  heartily, 
but  wn^ie  I  have  laughed  before  him; 
uniefs  it  fhouid  happen  at  any  time, 
that,  inftead  of  laughing  with  me,  he 
ftiould  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  me. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  cafe 
at  fome  pailages  in  this  chapterj  from 
which  apprehenfion  I  will  heie  put  an 
end  to  it. 


CHAP.    II. 

CONTAINING  A  VERY  SURPRIZING 
ADVENTURE  INDEED,  WHICH 
MR.  JONES  MET  WITH  IN  HIS 
WALK  WITH  THE  MAN  OF  THE 
HILL. 

AURORA  now  firft:  opened  her 
cafement  (Anglice,  the  day  began 
to  break)  when  Jones  walked  forth  in 
company  with  the  (tranger,  and  mount- 
ed Mazard  Hil!j  of  which  they  had  no 
fooner  gained  the  fummit,  than  one 
of  the  moft  noble  profpecls  in  the 
world  prefented  itfelf  to  their  viewj 
and  which  we  would  likewife  prefent 
to  the  reader  but  for  two  reafbns. 
Firft,  we  defpair  of  making  thofe  who 
have  feen  this  profpeft,  admire  our 
defcription.  Secondly,  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  thofe  who  have  not 
feen  it  would  underftand  it. 

Jones  ftood  for  fome  minutes  fixed 
in  one  pofture,  and  directing  his  eyes 
towards  the  fouth;  upon  which  the 
old  gentleman  aflced,  what  he  was 
looking  at  with  fo  much  attention. 


'  Alas,    Sir,*    anfwered    he,    with    • 
figh,    *  I  was  endeavouring    to    trace 
out  my  own  journey  hither.     Good 
Heavens!    what    a  diftance  is  Glou- 
ceiter  from  us!  What  a  vaft  tracl  of 
land   muft  be  between  me  and    my 
own  home.' — '  Ay,  ay,  young  gen- 
tleman,'   cries    the  other,    «  and,  by 
your  fighing,   from    what  you  love 
better  than  your  own  home,  or  I  am 
miftaktn.     I   perceive    now   the  ob- 
jeft  of  your   contemplation    is    not 
within    your  fight,  and  yet  I  fancy 
you  have  a  pleafure  in    looking  that 
way.'     Jones  anfwered  with  a  fmile, 
I    find,  old    friend,    you     have    not 
forgot  the  fenfations  of  your  youth. 
I  own  my  thoughts   were  employed 
as  you  have  guefled.' 
They  now  walked  to  that  part  of  the 
hill  which  looks  to  the  north- weft,  and 
which   hangs  over  a  valt  and  extenfive 
wood.     Here  they  were  no  fooner  ar- 
rived, than  they  heard  at  a  diftance  the 
moft  violent  fcreams  of  a  woman,  pro- 
ceeding from  the   wood  below    them. 
Jones  liftened  a  moment,    and    then, 
without  faying  a  word  to  his  compa- 
nion, (for  indeed  the  occafion  feemed 
fufficiently  preffing)  ran,  or  rather  flid, 
down  the  hill;  and  without  the  leaft 
apprehenfion   or  concern   for  his  own 
fafety,    made  direct  ly   to  the    thicket 
whence  the  found  had  iflfued. 

He  had  not  entered  far  into  the  wood, 
before  he  beheld  a  moft  (hocking  fight 
indeed,  a  woman  ftript  half  naked,  un- 
der the  hand  of  a  ruffian,  who  had  put 
his  garter  about  her  neck,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  draw  her  up  to  a  tree. 
Jones  aflced  no  queftions  at  this  inter- 
val; but  fell  inftantly  upon  the  villain, 
and  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  his  trufty 
oaken  ftick,  that  he  laid  him  fprawl- 
ing  on  the  ground,  before  he  could 
defend  himfelfj  indeed,  almoft  before 
he  knew  he  was  attacked}  nor  did  he 
ceafe  the  profecution  of  his  blows,  till 
the  woman  herfelf  begged  him  to  for- 
bear, faying,  (he  believed  he  had  fuf- 
ficiently done  his  bufinefs. 

The  poor  wretch  then  fell  upon  her 
knees  to  Jones,  and  gave  him  a  thou- 
fand  thanks  for  her  deliverance:  he 
prefently  lifted  her  up,  and  told  her  he 
was  highly  pleafed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary accident  which  had  fent  him 
thither  for  her  relief,  where  it  was  fo 
improbable  (he  fliould  find  anyj  add- 
ing, that  Heaven  feemed  to  have  de- 

figned 
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figned  him  as  the  happy  inftrument  of 
her  protection.  *  Nay,'  anfwered  (he, 
«  I  could  almoft  conceive  you  to  be 
«  fome  good  angel;  and,  to  lay  the 
<  truth,  you  look  more  like  an  angel 
'  than  a  man,  in  my  eye.'  Indeed  he 
was  a  charming  figure;  and  if  a  very 
fine  perfon,  and  a  moft  comely  fet  of 
features,  adorned  with  youth,  health, 
ftrength,  freftinefs,  fpirit,  and  good 
nature,  can  make  a  man  referable  an 
angel,  he  certainly  had  that  refem- 
blance. 

The  redeemed  captive  had  not  altoge- 
ther fo  much  of  the  human -angelick 
fpecies:  (he  feemed  to  be,  at  leaft,  of  the 
middle  age,  nor  had  her  face  much  ap- 
pearance of  beauty;  but  her  cloaths  be- 
ing torn  from  all  the  upper  part  of  her 
body,  her  breads,  which  were  well  form- 
ed, and  extremely  white,  attracted  the 
eyes  of  her  deliverer,  and  for  a  few 
moments  they  ftood  filent,  and  gazing 
at  each  other;  till  the  ruffian  on  the 
ground  beginning  to  move,  Jones  took 
the  garter  which  had  been  intended  for 
another  purpofe,  and  bound  bpth  his 
hands  behind  him.  And  now,  on  con- 
templating his  face,  he  difcovered, 
greatly  to  his  furprize,  and  perhaps 
not  a  little  to  his  fatisfaction,  this  ve- 
ry perfon  to  be  no  other  than  Eniign 
Northerton.  Nor  had  the  enfign  for- 
gotten his  former  antagonift,  whom 
he  knew  the  moment  he  came  to  him- 
felf.  His  furprize  was  equal  to  that 
of  Jones;  but  I  conceive  his  pleaiure 
was  rather  lefs  on  this  occafion. 

Jones  helped  Northerton  upon  his 
legs,  and  then  looked  him  ftedfaitly  in 
the  face,  *  I  fancy,  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  you 
did  not  expect  to  meet  me  any  more 
in  this  world;  and  I  confefs  I  had 
as  little  expectation  to  find  you  here. 
However,  fortune,  I  fee,  hath  brought 
us  once  more  together,  and  hath 
given  me  fatisfaction  for  the  injury  I 
have  received,  even  without  my  own 
knowledge.' 

«  It  is  very  much  like  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, indeed,'  anfwered  Northerton, 
to  take  fatisfaction  by  knocking  a 
man  down  behind  his  back.  Neither 
am  I  capable  of  giving  you  fatisfac- 
tion  here,  as  I  have  no  fword;  but 
dare  behave  like  a  gentleman,  let  us 
go  where  I  can  furnifh  myfelf  with 
one,  and  I  will  do  by  you  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  honour  ought.* 
•  Doth  it  become  iuch  a  villain  as 


you  are,'  cries  Jones,  *  to  contami- 
nate the  name  of  honour,  by  a  (Turn- 
ing it?  But  I  mail  wafte  no  time  in 
difcourfe  with  you — juftice  reqtrre* 
fatisfaction   of   you  now,  and    (hall 
have  it.'     Then  turning  to  the  A-O- 
man,  he  afked  her  if  me  was  near  her 
home;  or,   if  not,  whether  (he  was  ac- 
quainted with  any  houfe  in  the  ne-gh- 
bourhood,    where    (he   mrght   procure 
herfelf  fome  decent  clothes,  in  order  ta 
proceed  to  a  juftice  of  peace. 

She  anfwered,  (he  was  an  ert  re  itran- 
ger  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Jone* 
then  recollecting  himfelf,  faid  he  had 
a  friend  near,  who  would  direct  themj 
indeed  he  wondered  at  his  not  follow- 
ing; but,  in  fact,  the  good  man  of  the 
hill,  when  our  hero  departed,  fat  him- 
felf  down  on  the  brow,  where,  though 
he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand,  he  with  great 
patience  and  unconcern,  had  attended 
rhe  iflue. 

Jones  then  fteppingwithout  the  wood, 
perceived  the  old  man  fitting  as  vre 
have  juft  defcribed  him:  he  prefently 
exerted  his  utmoft  agility,  and  wkh 
furprizing  expedition  afcended  the  hill. 
The  old  man  advifed  him  to  carry 
the  woman  to  Upton,  which,  he  faid, 
was  the  neareft  town,  and  there  he 
would  be  fure  of  furnifhing  her  with 
all  manner  of  conveniences.  Jones 
having  received  his  direction  to  the 
place,  took  his  leave  of  the  Man  of  the 
Hill,  and  defiling  him  to  direct  Par- 
tridge the  fame  way,  returned  haftily 
to  the  wood. 

Our  hero,  at  his  departure  to  make 
this  enquiry  of  his  friend,  had  confi- 
dered,  that  as  the  ruffian's  hands  were 
tied  behind  him,  he  was  incapable  of 
executing  any  wicked  purpofes  on  the 
poor  woman.  Befides,  he  knew  he 
(hould  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
voice,  and  couid  return  foon  enough  to 
prevent  any  mifchief.  He  had  more- 
over declared  to  the  villain,  that  if  he 
attempted  the  Jeaft  infulr,  he  would  be 
himfelf  immediately  the  executioner  of 
vengeance  on  him.  But  Jones  unluck- 
ily forgot,  that  though  the  hands  of 
Northerton  were  tied,  his  legs  were  at 
liberty:  nor  did  he  lay  the  leaft  in- 
junaion  on  the  prifoner,  that  he  fhould 
not  make  what  ufe  of  thefe-  he  pleafed. 
Northerton  therefore  having  given  no 
parole  of  that  kind,  thought  he  might, 
without  any  breach  of  honour,  depart; 
not  being  obliged,  as  he  imagined,  by 

any 
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any  rules,  to  wait  for  a  formal  dif- 
charge.  He  therefore  took  up  his  legs, 
which  were  at  libnty,  and  walked  off 
through  the  wood,  which  favoured  his 
retreat;  nor  did  the  woman,  whofe 
eyes  were  perhaps  rather  turned  towards 
her  deliverer,  once  think  of  his  efcape, 
or  give  herfelf  any  concern  or  trouble 
to  prevent  it. 

Jones  therefore,  at  his  return,  found 
the  woman  alone.   He  would  have  fpent 
fome  time  in  fearching  foi  Northerton; 
hut  (he  would  not  permit  him;earneft- 
ly  entreating  that  he  would  accompany 
her  to  the  town  whither  they  had  been 
directed:  *  As  to  the  fellow's  efcape,' 
faid  (he,  '-it  gives    me  no  uneafmefs: 
for  philofophy   and  chriftianity  both 
preach    up    forgivenefs    of    injuries. 
But  for  you,  Sir,  1  flm  concerned  at 
the  trouble  I  give  you;  nay,  indeed, 
my    nakednels  may    well  make  me 
afliamed  to  look  you  in  the  face;  and 
if  it  was   not  for  the  fake  of  your 
protection,  I  fhould  wifli  to  go  alone.' 
Jones  offcied   her    his    coat;  but,  I 
know  not  for  what  reafon,  (he  abfo- 
lutely  refuted  the  moft  earneft    felici- 
tations to  accept  it.     He  then  begged 
her  to  forget    both    the  caufes  of  her 
coniuiio/i.     *  With  regard  to  the  for- 
'  mer,'  lays  he,  *  I  have  done  no  more 

*  than  my  duty  in  protecting  you;  and 

*  as  for  the  latter,  I  will   entirely  re- 

*  move  it  by  walking  before  you   all 

*  the  way;  for   I  would  not  have  my 

*  eyes  offend  you,  and  I  could  not  an- 

*  i'wer  for  my  power  of  refitting  the  at- 

*  tractive  charms  of  fo  much  beauty/ 
Thus  our   herd  and   the  redeemed 

lady  walked  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  marched  here- 
tofore: but  though  I  cannot  believe 
that  Jones  was  defignedly  tempted  by 
his  fair-one  to  look  behind  him,  yet  as 
flie. frequently  wanted  his  afliltance  to 
help  her  over  ftiles,  and  had  befides 
many  trips  and  other  accidents,  he  was 
often  obliged  to  turn  about.  However, 
te  had  better  fortune  than  what  attend- 
ed poor  Orpheus;  for  he  brought  his 
companion,  or  rather  follower,  fafe  into 
tiie  famous  town  of  Upton. 


CHAP.     III. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  MR.  JONES,  WITH 
HIS    LAD*",    AT    THE   JNNj    WITH 


A    VERY    FULL  DESCRIPTION    OF 
THE    BATTLE    OF    UPTON. 

THOUGH  the  reader,  we  doubt 
nor,  is  very  eager  to  know  who 
this  lady  was,  and  how  (he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mi .  Ncntherton;  we  mult 
beg  him  to  fufpend  his  curiofity  for  a 
(hort  time,  as  we  are  obliged,  for  fome 
very  good  reafons,  which  hereafter  per-' 
haps  he  may  guefs,  to  delay  his  fatis- 
faction  a  little  longer. 

M1 .  Jones  and  his  f.ir  companion 
no  fooner  entered  the  town,  than  they 
went  directly  to  that  inn  which,  in  their 
eyes,  prefented  the  faireft  appearance  to 
the  ttreet.  Here  Jones,  having  ordered 
a  fervant  to  (hew  a  room  above  flairs, 
was  afcending,  when  the  difhevelled 
fair  haftily  following,  was  laid  hold  on 
by  the  matter  of  the  houfe,  who  cried, 

*  Hey-day!  where  is  that  beggar-wench 
'  g0'ng?     Stay  below   ftairs,   I  defue 
c  you!'  But  Jones  at  that  inftant  thun- 
dered from  above,  «  Let  the  lady  come 

*  up!'  in   fo  authoritative  a  voice,  that 
the  good  man   inftantly  withdrew  his 
hand,  and  the  lady  made  the  beft  of  her 
way  to  the  chamber. 

Here  Jones  wirtied  her  joy  of  herfafe 
arrival,  and  then  departed,  in  order, 
as  he  promifed,  to  fend  the  landlady 
up  with  fome  clothes.  The  poor  wo- 
man thanked  him  heartily  for  all  his 
kindnefs,  and  faid,  (he  hoped  (he  fhould 
fee  him  again  foon,  to  thank  him  a 
thoufand  times  more.  During  this  (hoi? 
converfation,  (he  covered  her  white  bo- 
fom  as  well  as  (he  could  poffibly  with 
her  arms:  for  Jones  could  not  avoid 
dealing  a  fly  peep  or  two,  though  he 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  avoid  giv- 
ing any  offence. 

Our  travellers  had  happened  to  take 
up  their  refidence  at  a  houfe  of  exceed- 
ing good  repute,  whither  Irifh  ladies  of 
ftrict  virtue,  and  many  northern  lalfVs 
of  the  fame  predicament,  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  refort  in  their  way  to  Bath. 
The  landlady  therefore  would  by  no 
means  have  admitted  any  converfatiou 
of  a  difreputable  kind  to  pafs  under 
her  roof.  Indeed,  fo  foul  and  contagi- 
ous are  all  fuch  proceedings,  that  they 
contaminate  the  very  innocent  fc,enes 
where  they  are  committed,  and  give 
the  name  of  a  bad  houfe,  or  of  a  houfe 
of  ill  repute,  to  all  thole  where  they 
are  fuffercd  to  be  carried  on. 

Not 
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Not  that  I  would  intimate,  that  fuch     understanding  j  and  to  fuch  the  pride 
chaftity  as  was  preferved  in  the     of  man  is  very  difficultly  brought  to 

fubmit. 

My  landlady,  though  a  very  good- 
tempered  woman,  had,  I  ftippofe,   fome 


temple  "of  Vefta  can  poflibly  be  main 
tained   at   a    publick   inn.      My   good 
landlady  did  not  hope  for  fuch  a  blef- 


fing,  nor  would    any  of  the   ladies  I     of  this  pride  in   her  compolition  j   for 
have  fpoken  of,  or  indeed  any  others     Jones  had    fcarce  ended    his    requeft, 

when  (he  fell  upon  him  with  a  certain 
weapon,  which,  though  it  be  neither 
long,  nor  (harp,  nor  hard,  nor  indeed 
threatens  from  it's  appearance  with 
either  death  or  wound,  hath  been 
however  held  in  great  dread  and  ab- 
horrence by  many  wife  men;  nay,  by 
many  brave  onesj  infomuch,  that 
fome  who  have  dared  to  look  into  the 
mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon,  have  not 
dared  to  look  into  a  mouth  where  this 
weapon  was  brandiftied;  and  rather 
than  run  the  hazard  of  it's  execution, 
have  contented  themfelves  with  mak- 
ing a  moft  pitiful  and  fneaking  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance. 

To  confefs.  the  truth,  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  thefej  for  though 
he  was  attacked  and  violently  bela- 
boured with  the  aforefaid  weapon,  he 
could  not  be  provoked  to  make  any 
reliftancej  but  in  a  moft  cowardly 
manner  applied,  with  many  entreaties, 
to  his  antagonift  to  defift  from  purfu- 
ing  her  blows:  in  plain  Englifli,  $ie 
only  begged  her  with  the  utmoft  ear- 
neftnels  to  hear  himj  but  before  he 
could  obtain  his  requeft,  my  landlord 
himfelf  entered  into  the  fray,  and  em- 

Jn   vulgar   phrafe,    (he  had    taken  up     braced  that  fide   of  the   caufe   which 
the  broomftick,  and  was  juft  about  to     (earned   to  (land  very  little  in  need  of 
fally  from    the    kitchen,    when   Jones 
accofted  her  with  a  demand  of  a  gown, 
and  other  veftments,  to  cover  the  half- 
naked  woman  above  Hairs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  provoking  to 
the  human  temper,  nor  more  dange- 
rous to  that  cardinal  virtue,  patience, 
than  felicitations  of  extraordinary  of- 
fices of  kindnefs,  on  behalf  of  thofe 
very  perfons  with  whom  we  are  highly 


of  the  moft  rigid  note,  have  expected 
or  infilled  on  any  fuch  thing.  But  to 
exclude  all  vulgar  concubinage,  and  to 
drive  all  whores  in  rags  from  within 
the  walls,  is  within  the  power  of  every 
one.  This  my  landlady  very  ftri&ly 
adhered  to;  and  this  her  virtuous  guefts, 
who  did  not  travel  in  rags,  would  very 
reafonably  have  expe&ed  of  her. 

Now  it  required  no  very  blameable 
degree  of  fufpicion,  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  ragged  companion 
had  certain  purpofes  in  their  intention, 
which,  though  tolerated  in  fome  chrif- 
tian  countries,  connived  at  in  others, 
and  pra&ifed  in  all,  are  however  as 
exprefsly  forbidden  as  murder,  or  any 
other  horrid  vice,  by  that  religion 
which  is  univerfally  believed  in  thofe 
countries.  The  landlady  therefore  had 
no  fooner  received  an  intimation  of 
the  entrance  of  the  abovefaid  perfons, 
than  (he  began  to  meditate  the  molt 
expeditious  means  for  their  expulfion. 
In  order  to  this  (lie  had  provided  her- 
felf  with  a  long  and  deadly  instrument, 
with  which,  in  times  of  peace,  the 
chambermaid  was  wont  to  demoliOi 
the  labours  of  ihe  induftrious  fpider. 


incenfed.  For  this  reafon  Shakefpeare 
hath  artfully  introduced  his  Defde- 
mona  foliciting  favours  for  Caffio  of 
her  hufband,  as  the  means,  of  enflam- 
ing  not  only  his  jealoufy,  but  his 
rage,  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  madnefsj 
and  we  find  the  unfortunate  Moor  lefs 
able  to  command  his  paffion  on  this 
occafion,  than  even  when  he  beheld 
his  valued  prefent  to  his  wife  in  the 
hands  of  his  fuppofed  rival.  In  faft, 


afliftance. 

There  are  a  fort  of  heroes  who  are 
fuppofed  to  be  determined  in  their 
chufing  or  avoiding  a  conflict  by  the 
character  and  behaviour  of  the  perfon 
whom  they  are  to  engage.  Thefe  are 
faid  to  know  their  men,  and  Jones,  I 
believe,  knew  his  woman;  for  though 
he  had  been  fubmiflive  to  her,  he  was 
no  fooner  attacked  by  her  hufband, 


than  he  demonftrated  an  immediate 
fpirit  of  reftntment,  and  enjoined  him 
filence  under  a  very  levere  penalty  j 
no  lefs  than  that,  I  think,  of  being 
converted  into  fuel  for  his  own  fire. 

The  hulband,  with  great  indigna* 
tion,  but  with  a  mixture  of  pity,  an- 
fwered,  «  You  muft  pray  firftto  be  made 
«  ablej  I  believe  I  am  a  better  man  than 
*  yourfelfj  ay,  every  way,  that  I  am!' 
And  prefently  proceeded  to  difcharge 


we  regard  thefe  efforts  as  infults  on  our    half  a  dozen  whores  at  the  lady  above 

H  h  ftairsj 
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ftairs;  the  laft  of  which  had  fcarce 
iilued  from  his  lips,  when  a  fwingeing 
blow  from  the  cudgel  that  Jones  car- 
ried in  his  hand  alTaulted  him  over  the 
ihoulders. 

It  is  a  queftion  whether  the    land- 
lord or  the  landlady  was  the  moft  ex- 
peditious in  returning  this  blow.     My 
landlord,    whofe    hands   were   empty, 
fell   to  with    his    fill;    and    the    good 
wife,    uplifting  her  broom,  and  aim- 
ing at  the  head  of  Jones,  had  probably 
put  an  immediate  end  to  the  fray,  and 
to  Jones  likewife,  had  not  the  defcent 
of  this  broom  been  prevented,  not  by 
the    miraculous    intervention    of    any 
heathen  deity,  but  by  a  very  natural, 
though    fortunate    accident,    viz.    by 
the  arrival  of  Partridge j  who  entered 
the  houfe  at  that  inftant,  (for  fear  had 
caufed  him  to  run  every  ftep  from  the 
hill)  and  who,  feeing  the  danger  which 
threatened   his  matter,  or  companion, 
(which    you   chufe  to- call  him)    pre- 
vented fo  fad  a  catattrophe,  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  landlady's  arm,  as  it 
was  brandifhed  aloft  in  the  air. 

The  landlady  loon  perceived  the  im- 
pediment which  prevented  her  blowj 
and  being  unable  to  refcue  her  arm 
from  the  hands  of  Partridge,  me  let 
fall  the  broom;  and  then  leaving 
Jones  to  the  dilcipline  of  her  hufband, 
ihe  fell  with  the  utmoft  futy  on  that 
poor  fellow,  who  had  already  given 
fome  intimation  of  himfelf,  by  cry- 
ing. '  Zounds!  do  you  injend  to  kill 
'  my  friend?' 

Partridge,  though  not  much  ad- 
dicted to  battle,  would  not  however 
ftand  ftill  when  his  friend  was  attack- 
ed; nor  was  he  much  difpleafed  with 
that  part  of  the  combat  which  fell  to 
his  (hare:  he  therefore  returned  my 
landlady's  blows  as  foon  as  he  received 
themj  and  now  the  fight  was  obfti- 
nately  maintained  on  all  parts,  and 
it  feemed  doubtful  to  which  lide  for- 
tune would  incline,  when  the  naked 
lady,  who  had  Jittened  at  the  top  of 
the  ftairs  to  the  dialogue  which  pre- 
ceded the  engagement,  defcended  i'ud- 
den!y  from  above,  and  without  weigh- 
ing the  unfair  inequality  of  two  to  one, 
fell  upon  the  poor  woman  who  was 
boxing  with  Partridge;  nor  did  that 
great  champion  defilt,  but  rather  re- 
doubled his  fury  when  he  found  frefh 
fuccourc  were  arrived  to  his  afiiitance. 


Victory  muft  now  have  fallen  to  the 
fide  of  the  travellers  (for  the  bravelt 
troops  mutt  yield  to  numbers)  had  not 
Suian,  the  chambermaid,  come  luck- 
ily to  fupport  her  milhefs.  This  Su- 
fan  was  as  two-handed  a  wench  (ac- 
cording to  the  phrafe)  as  any  in  the 
country,  and  would,  I  believe,  have 
beat  the  famed  Thalettris  herfelf,  or 
any  of  her  fubjeft  Amazons;  for  her 
form  was  robutt  and  manlike,  and 
every  way  made  for  fuch  encounters. 
As  her  hands  and  arms  were  formed 
to  give  blows  with  great  mifchicf  to 
an  enemy,  fo  was  her  face  as  well 
contrived  to  receive  blows  without  any 
great  injury  to  herfelf:  her  nofe  being 
already  flat  to  her  face;  her  lips  were 
fo  large,  that  no  fwelling  could  be 
perceived  in  them,  and  moreover  they 
were  fo  hard,  that  a  fill  could  hardly 
make  any  imprefiion  on  them.  Laftly, 
her  cheek-bones  flood  out  as  if  Na- 
ture had  intended  them  for  two  bal- 
tions  to  defend  her  eyes  in  thole  en- 
counters for  which  me  feemed  fb  well 
calculated,  and  to  which  fhe  was  molt 
wonderfully  well  inclined. 

This  fair  creature  entering  the  field 
of  battle,  immediately  filed  to  that 
wing  where  her  mi  {ire  Is  maintained  fo 
unequal  a  fight  with  one  of  either  fex. 
Here  fhe  prefently  challenged  Partridge 
to  fingle  combat.  He  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  a  moft  defperate  fight 
began  between  them. 

Now  the  dogs  of  war  being  let  loofe, 
began  to  lick  their  bloody  lips;  now 
Viclory,  with  golden  wings,  hung  ho- 
vering in  the  air.  Now  Fortune,  tak- 
ing her  fcaies  from  her  flielf,  be 
weigh  the  fates  of  Tom  Jom. 
female  companion,  and  Paitri<! 
gaintt  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  maid; 
all  which  hung  in  exact  balance  before 
htr;  when  a  good-natured  accident 
put  fuddenly  an  end  to  the  bloody 
fray,  with  which  half  of  the  comba- 
tants had  already  fudkiently  fealftd. 
This  accident  was  the  arrival  of  a 
coach  and  four;  upon  which  my  land- 
lord and  landlady  immediately  dcfitk-J 
f 1 0111  fighting,  and  at  their  entreaty 
obtained  the  fame  favour  of  their  ann- 
gonilts:  but  Sufan  was  not  fo  kind  to 
Partridge;  for  that  Amazonian  fair 
having  overthrown  and  beltrid  her  ene- 
my, was  now  cuffing  him  luftily  with 
both  her  hands,  without  any  regard 

to 
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to  his  requeft  of  a  reflation  of  arms,  or 
to  thole  loud  exclamations  of  murder 
which  he  roared  forth. 

No  fooner,  however,  had  Jones  quit- 
ted the  landlord,  than  he  flew  to  the 
•  refcue  of  his  defeated  companion,  from 
whom  he,  with  much  difficulty,  drew 
off  the  enraged  chambermaid;  but 
Partridge  was  not  immediately  fenfible 
of  his  deliverance}  for  he  ftill  lay  flat 
on  the  floor,  guarding  his  face  with 
his  handsj  nor  did  he  ceafe  roaring, 
till  Jones  had  forced  him  to  look  up, 
and  to  perceive  that  the  battle  was  at 
an  end. 

The  landlord,  who  had 'no  vifihle 
hurt,  and  the  landlady  hiding  her  well- 
fcratched  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
ran  both  nattily  to  the  door  to  attend 
the  coach,  from  which  a  young  lady 
and  her  maid  now  alighted.  Thefe 
the  landlady  prefently  ufhered  into  that 
room  where  Mr.  Jones  had  at  firft  de- 
pofited  his  fair  prize,  as  it  was  the 
beft  apartment  in  the  houfe.  Hither 
they  were  obliged  to  pafs  through  the 
field  of  battle,  which  they  did  with 
the  utmoft  hafte,  covering  their  faces 
with  their  handkerchiefs,  as  defirous 
to  avoid  the  notice  of  any  one.  Indeed, 
their  caution  was  quite  unnecefTary: 
for  the  poor  unfortunate  Helen,  the 
fatal  caufe  of  all  the  bloodfhed,  was  en- 
tirely taken  up  in  endeavouring  to 
conceal  her  own  face,  and  Jones  was 
no  lefs  occupied  in  refcuing  Partridge 
from  the  fury  of  Sufar;  which  being 
happily  effected,  the  poor  fellow  im- 
mediately departed  to  the  pump  to 
wafh  his  face,  and  to  flop  that  bloody 
torrent  which  Sufan  had  plentifully  fet 
a  flowing  from  his  noftrils. 


CHAP.    IV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  MAN 
OF  WAR  PUTS  A  FINAL  END  TO 
HOSTILITIES,  AND  CAUSES  THE 
CONCLUSION  OF  A  FIRM  AND 
LASTING  PEACE  BETWEEN  ALL 
PARTIES. 

A  Serjeant  and  a  file  of  mufqueteers, 
with  a  deferter  in  their  cuftody, 
arrived  about  this  time.  The  ferjeant 
prefently  enquired  for  the  principal 
magiftrate  of  the  town,  and  was  in- 
formed by  my  landlord,  that  he  him- 
ftif  was  vefted  in  that  office.  He  then 


demanded  his  billets,  together  with  a 
mug  of  beer,  and  complaining  it  was 
cold,  fpread  himfelf  before  the  kitchen 
fire. 

Mr.  Jones  was  at  this  time  com- 
forting the  poor  diftrefTed  lady,  who 
fat  down  at  a  table  in  the  kitchen,  and 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  arm,  was 
bemoaning  her  misfortunes  j  but  left 
my  fair  readers  mould  be  in  pain  con- 
cerning a  particular  circumltance,  I 
think  proper  here  to  acquaint  them, 
that  before  me  had  quitted  the  room 
above  ftairs,  me  had  fo  well  covered 
herfelf  with  a  pillow- bier  which  fhe 
there  found,  that  her  regard  *o  decency 
was  not  in  the  lead  violated  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  fo  many  men  as  were  now  in 
the  room. 

One  of  the  foldiers  now  went  up  to 
the  ferjeant,  and  whifpered  fomething 
in  his  ear}  upon  which  he  ftedfattiy 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  lady,  and  having 
looked  at  her  for  near  a  minute,  he 
came  up  to  her,  faying,  *  I  afk  par- 
'  don,  Madam;  but  I  am  certain  I 

*  am    not  deceived,    you    can   be    no 

*  other  perfon  than  Captain  Waters's 
<  lady.' 

The  poor  woman,  who  in  her  pre- 
fent  diftrefs  had  very  little  regarded 
the  face  of  any  perfon  prefent,  no 
fooner  looked  at  the  ferjeant,  than  me 
prefently  recollected  him,  and  calling 
him  by  his  name,  anfwered,  that  fhe 
was  indeed  the  unhappy  perfon  he 
imagined  her  to  bej  but  added,  *  I 
4  wonder  any  one  mould  know  me  in 
'  this  difguife.'  To  which  the  fer- 
jeant replied  he  was  very  much  fur- 
prized  to  fee  her  ladyfhip  in  fuch  a 
drefs,  and  was  afraid  fome  accident 
had  happened  to  her.  '  An  accident 

*  hath  happened  to  me,  indeed,'  fays 
fhej  *  and  I  am  highly  obliged  to  this 

gentleman,'  (pointing  to  Jones)  '  that 
it  was  not  a  fatal  one,  or  that  I  am 
now  living  to  mention  it.' — '  What- 
ever the  gentleman  hath  done,'  cries 
he  ferjeant,  '  I  am  fure  the  captain 
will  make  him  amends  for  itj  and 
if  I  can  be  of  any  Jervice,  your 
ladyfhip  may  command  me,  and  I 
mail  think  myfelf  very  happy  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  ferve  your  lady- 
fhip; and  fo  indeed  may  any  one, 
for  I  know  the  captain  will  well  re- 
ward them  for  it.' 
The  landlady,  who  heard  from  the 
ftairs  airtiiat  pafled  between  the  ferjeant 
H  h  a  and 
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and  Mrs.  Waters,  came  haftily  down, 
and  running  direftly  up  to  her,  began 
to  afk  pardon  for  the  offences  fhe  had 
committed,  begging  that  all  might  be 
imputed  to  ignorance  of  her  quality: 
for,  '  Lud!  Madam,'  lays  fhe,  «  how 
'  mould  I  have  imagined  that  a  lady 

*  of  your  fafhion  would  appear  in  fuch 
«  a  drefs?       I  am  fure,  Madam,    if  I 

*  had  once  fufpe&ed  that  your  lady- 

*  fhip  was    youV    ladymip,    I    would 

*  fopner  have  burnt  my   tongue   out, 

*  than  have  faid  what  I  have  faid:   and 

*  I  hope  your  ladymip   will  accept  of 

*  a  gown,  till  you  can  get  your  own 
«  clothes.' 

'  Pr'ythee,  woman,'  fays  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters, *  ceale  your  impertinence:  how 

*  can    you    imagine  I  fhould   concern 

*  myiclf  about  any  thing  which  comes 

*  from  the  lips  of  fuch  low  creatures 

*  as  yourfelf !     But  I  am  furprized  at 

*  your  afTurancein  thinking,  after  what 
'  is  part,    that   I    will    condeicend  to 

*  put  on  any  of  your  dirty  things.     I 

*  would    have  you  know,  creature,  I 

*  have  a  fpirit  above  that.' 

Here  Jones  interfered,  and  begged 
Mrs.  Waters  to  forgive  the  landlady, 
and  to  accept  her  gown  :  '  For  I  muft 
f  confefs,'  cries  he,  «  our  appearance 

*  was  a  little  fufpicious  when  we  firft 

*  came  in:  and  I  am  well  aflured,  all 

*  this   good  woman    did,  was,  as  fhe 

*  profefTed,  out  of  regard  to  the  repu- 
'  tation  of  her  houfe.' 

*  Yes,  upon  my  truly  was  it,'  fays 
fhe,  *  the  gentleman  fpeaks  very  much 

*  Jike  a   gentleman,    and    I   fee   very 
'  plainly  is  fo;  and  to  be  certain  the 
'  houfe  is  well  known  to  be  a  houfe 

*  of  as  good  reputation  as  any  on  the 
'  roadj  and,  though  I  fay  it,    is  fre- 

*  quented  by  gentry  of  the  bed  qua- 
«  lity,  both  Irifh  and  Englifh.     I  defy 

*  any  body  to  fay  black  is  my  eye,  for 
'  that  matter.     And,  as  I  was  faying, 

*  if  I  had  known  your  ladyfhip  to  be 
'  vonr  ladyfhip,  I  would  as  foon  have 
'  burnt  my   ringers  as  have  affronted 
'  your  ladyfhip;  but  truly  where  gen- 

<  try  come  and  fpend  their  money,  I 
'  am   not  willing  that  they  fhould  be 

*  fcandalized  by  a  fet  of  poor   fhabby 

*  vermin,  that,  wherever  they  go,  leave 
'  more  lice  than  money  behind  them: 

<  fuch  folks  never  raife  my  compalfion; 
'  for,  to  be  certain,  it  is  foolifh  to  have 

*  any  for  them;   and  if  our  juftices  did 

*  as  they  ought,  they  would   be   ail 


whipt  out  of  the  kingdom;  for  to 
be  certain,  it  is  what  is  molt  fitting 
for  them.  But  as  for  your  lady- 
mip, I  am  heartily  forry  your  lady- 
mip hath  had  a  misfortune;  and  if 
your  ladyfhip  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  wear  my  clothes  till  you  can  get 
fome  of  your  ladyship's  own,  to  be 
certain  the  belt  I  have  is  at  your 
ladyfhip'sfervice.' 

Whether  cold,  fhame,  or  the  per- 
fuafions  of  Mr.  Jones,  prevailed  moft 
on  Mrs1.  Waters,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine; but  fhe  fuffered  herfelf  to  be 
pacified  by  this  fpeech  of  my  landlady, 
and  retiied  with  that  good  woman,  in 
order  to  apparel  herieif  in  a  decent 
manner. 

My  landlord  was  likewife  beginning 
his  oration  to  Jones,  but  was  prefently 
interrupted  by  that  generous  youth, 
who  fhook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  a  flu  red  him  of  entire  forgivenefs, 
faying,  *  If  you  are  fatisfied,  my  wor- 
'  thy  friend,  I  promife  you  I  am;' 
and  indeed  in  one  fenfe  the  landlord 
had  the  better  reafon  to  be  fatisfied; 
for  he  had  received  a  belly-full  of  drub- 
bing, whereas  Jones  had  fcarce  t'ek  a 
fingie  blow. 

Partridge,  who  had  been  all  this 
time  wafhing-  his  bloody  nofe  at  the 
pump,  returned  into  the  kitchen  at  the 
inftant  when  his  matter  and  the  land- 
lord were  fhaking  hands  with  each 
other.  As  he  was  of  a  peaceable  dif- 
pofition,  he  was  pleafed  with  thofe 
fymptoms  of  reconciliation;  and  though 
his  face  bore  fome  marks  of  Su fan's 
fill,  and  many  more  of  her  nails,  he 
rather  chofe  to  be  contented  with  his 
fortune  in  the  laft  battle,  than  to  en- 
deavour at  bettering  it  in  another. 

The  heroick  Sufan  was  likewife  well 
contented  with  her  victory,  though  it 
had  cofl  her  a  black-eye,  which  Par- 
tridge had  given  her  at  the  firft  onfet. 
Between  thef'e  two,  therefore,  a  league 
was  (truck,  and  thofe  hands  which  had 
been  the  inftruments  of  war,  became 
now  the  mediators  of  peace. 

Matters  were  fhus  reftored  to  a 
perfeft  calmj  at  which  the  ferjean/, 
though  it  may  feem  fo  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  his  profeffion,  teftified 
his  approbation.  *  Why  now,  that's 

*  friendly,'  faid  he,  '  d— n  rrjel  I  hate 
'  to  fee  two  people  bear  ill-will  to  one 

*  another,  after  they  have  had  a  tuf- 

*  fel,    The  only  way,  when  friends 

«  quarrel, 
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quarrel,  is   to  fee  it  out  fairly  in  a 
friendly  manner,  as  a  man  may  call 
it,  either  with  fill,  or  fword,  or  pif- 
tol,  according  as  they  like,  and  then 
let  it  be  all  over:  for  my  own  part, 
d — n.  me,    if  ever   I  love  my  friend 
better  than  when  I  am  fighting  with 
him.     To  bear  malice,  is  more  like 
a  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman.' 
He  then  propofed  a  libation,  as  a  ne- 
ceflary   part   of    the   ceremony   at    all 
treaties   of    this    kind.      Perhaps   the 
reader  may  here  conclude  that  he  was 
well  verled  in  ancient  hiftory;  but  this, 
though   highly    probable,  as    he   cited 
no  authority  to  fupport  the  cuftom,  I 
will   not   affirm  with  any   confidence. 
Moft  likely  indeed  it  is,  that  he  found- 
ed his  cpiiuon  on  very  good  authority, 
fince  he  confirmed  it  with  many  vio- 
lent oaths. 

Jones  no  fooner  heard  the  propofal, 
than  immediately  agreeing  with  the 
learned  ferjeant,  he  ordered  a  bowl, 
or  rather  a  large  mug,  filled  with  the 
liquor  ufed  on  thefe  occafions,  to  be 
brought  in,  and  then  began  the  cere- 
mony himfelf.  He  placed  his  right- 
hand  in  that  of  the  landlord,  and  feiz- 
ing  the  bowl  with  his  left,  uttered  the 
uiuai  words,  and  then  made  his  liba- 
tion*. After  which  the  fame  was  ob- 
ferved  by  all  prefent.  Indeed,  there  is 
very  little  need  of  being  particular  in 
defcribing  the  whole  form,  as  it  dif- 
fered fo  little  from  thofe  libations  of 
which  fo  much  is  recorded  in  ancient 
authors,  and  their  modern  tranfcri- 
bers.  The  principal  difference  lay  in 
two  inftances:  for,  firft,  the  prtient 
company  poured  their  liquor  only  down 
theg:  throats,-  and,  fecondly,  the  fer- 
jeant, who  officiated  as  prie.lt,  drank 
the  laft;  but  he  preferved,  I  believe, 
the  ancient  form,  in  fwallowing  much 
the  largeft  draught  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  in  being  the  only  perJbn 
prefent  who  contributed  nothing  to- 
wards the  libation,  befides  his  good 
offices  in  afiirting  at  the  preformance. 

The  good  people  now  ranged  them- 
felves  round  the  kitchen  fire,  where 
good-humour  feemed  to  maintain  an 
abfolute  dominion,  and  Partridge  not 
only  forgot  his  fhameful  defeat,  but 
converted  hunger  into  thirft,  and  loon 
became  extremely  facetious.  We  inuii, 
however,  quit  this  agreeable  aifembly 
for  a  while,  and  attend  Mr.  Jones  to 
Mrs.  Waters's  apartment,  where  the 


dinner  which  he  had  now  befpoke  was 
on  the  table.  Indeed  it  took  no  long 
time  in  preparing,  having  been  all 
drell  three  days  before,  and  required 
nothing  more  from  the  cook  than  to 
warm  it  over  again. 


CHAP.    V. 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  ALL  HEROES 
WHO  HAVE  GOOD  STOMACHS, 
WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  BAT- 
TLE OF  THE  AMOROUS  KIND. 

HEROES,  notwithstanding  the 
high  ideas  which  by  the  means 
of  flatterers  they  may  entertain  of  them- 
felves,  or  the  world  may  conceive  of 
them,  have  certainly  mote  of  mortal 
than  divine  about  them.  However  ele- 
vated their  minds  may  be,  their  bodies 
at  leaft  (  which  is  much  the  major  part 
of  moft  )  are  liable  to  the  wont  infir- 
mities, and  fubjecl  to  the  vilelt  offices 
of  human  nature.  Among  thefe  latter, 
the  a£l  of  eating,  which  hath  by  feve- 
ral  wife  men  been  confidered  as  ex- 
tremely mean  and  derogatory  from  the 
philofophick  dignity,  mutt  be  in  fome 
meafure  performed  by  the  greateffc 
prince,  hero,  or  philofopher  upon  earthj 
nay,  fometimes  nature  hath  been  fo  fro- 
lickfome  as  to  exact  of  thefe  dignified 
characters  a  much  more  exorbitant 
fliare  of  this  office,  than  flie  hath  obli- 
ged thofe  of  the  lowefl  order  to  per- 
form. 

To  fay  the  truth,  as  no  known  in- 
habitant of  this  globe  is  really  more 
than  man,  fo  none  need  be  amamed 
of  fubmitting  to  what  the  neceflities  of 
man  demand;  but  when  thofe  great 
perfonages  I  have  juft  mentioned  con- 
defcend  to  aim. at  confining  fuch  lovr 
offices  to  themfelves,  as  when,  by 
hoarding  or  destroying,  they  feem  de- 
firous  to  prevent  any  others  from  eat- 
ing, they  then  furely  become  very  IOVT 
and  defpicable. 

Now,  after  this  ftiort  preface,  we 
think  it  no  difparagement  to  our  hero, 
to  mention  the  immoderate  ardour  with 
which  he  laid  about  him  at  this  fea- 
fon.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther Ulyfles,  who  by  the  way  feems  to 
have  had  the  beft  Itomach  of  all  the 
heroes  in  that  eating  poem  of  the  Odyf- 
fey,  ever  made  a  better  meal.  Three 
pounds  at  kail  of  that  fidh  which  for- 
merly 
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merly  bad  contributed  to  the  compo- 
fition  of  an  ox,  was  now  honouicd 
with  becoming  part  of  the  individual 
Mr.  Jones. 

This  particular  we  thought  ouifelvrs 
obliged  to  mention,  as  it  may  account 
for  our  hero's  temporary  neglect  of 
his  fair  companion}  who  eat  but  very 
Jittle,  and  was  indeed  employed  in  con- 
federations of  a  very  different  nature, 
\vhich  paffed  unobferved  by  Jones,  till 
he  had  entirely  fatisfied  that  nppetite 
xvhich  a  fait  ol'  twenty-four  hours  h:id 
procured  him}  hut  his  dinner  was  no 
fooner  ended,  then  his  attention  to 
other  matters  revived;  with  thefe  mat- 
ters therefore  we  lhall  now  proceed 
to  acquaint  the  reader. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  whofe  perfonal  ac- 
complifhments  we  have  hitherto  laid 
very  little,  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
handfomeft  young  fellows  in  the  world. 
His  face,  befides  being  the  picture  of 
health,  had  in  it  the  molt  apparent 
marks  of  fweetnefs  and  good-nature. 
Thefe  qualities  were  indeed  fo  charac- 
teriftical  in  his  countenance,  that  while 
the  fpirit  and  fenfibility  in  his  eyes, 
though  they  mult  have  been  perceived 
by  an  accurate  obferver,  might  have 
efcaped  the  notice  of  the  lefs  difcirn- 
ing,  fo  ftrongly  was  this  good-nature 
painted  in  his  look,  that  it  was  re- 
marked by  almolt  every  one  who  iaw 
him. 

It  wa?,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to 
this,  as  to  a  very  fine  complexion,  that 
his  face  had  a  delicacy  in  it  almoft 
inexpreffible,  and  which  might  have 
given  him  an  air  rather  too  effeminate, 
had  it  not  been  joined  to  a  moft  maf- 
culine  peifon  and  mienj  which  latter 
had  as  much  in  them  of  the  Hercules, 
as  the  former  had  of  the  Adonis.  He 
was  befide  active,  genteel,  gay,  and 
good -humou red j  and  had  a  flow  of 
animal  fpirits,  which  enlivened  every 
eonverfation  where  he  was  prefent. 

When  the  reader  hath  duly  reflected 
on  thofe  many  charms  which  all  cen- 
tered in  our  hero,  and  confidered  at  the 
fame  time  the  ficlh  obligations  which 
Mrs.  Wateis  had  to  him,  it  will  be  a 
mark  of  more  prudery  than  candour,  to 
entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  her,  be- 
caufe  ftie  conceived  a  very  good  opi- 
nion of  him. 

But  whatever  cenfures  may  be  pafTed 
upon  her,  it  is  my  bufmefs  to  relate 
matters  of  faft  with  veracity.  Mrs. 


Waters  had,   in  truth,  not  only  a  good 
opinion  ot   our  hero,   but  a  very 
affection  for  him.     To  fpeak  on; 
ly  at  once,  {he  was  in  love,  ace- 
to  the  pfefent  univerl'illy  received  jinfc 
or  that  jihiafe,   by  which   love   ; 
plied  indiicriniinately   to  the  d< 
objects  of  all  our  paflions,   appetites, 
and   leiiits,    and    is   underltood   to    be 
that  preference  which   we  give  to  one 
kind  of  food  rather  than  to  anui 

But  though  the  love  to  thdl-  : 
objects  may  poflibly  be  one  and  the 
fame  in  all  cafes,  it's  operations,  how- 
ever, mult  be  allowed  to  be  different} 
for  how  much  fccver  \\e  may  be  in 
love  with  an  excellent  firloin  of  beef, 
or  bottle  ot  Burgundy^  with  a  da- 
mnfk  role,  or  Cremona  riddle;  yet  do 
we  never  fmile,  nor  ogle,  nor  drefs, 
nor  flatter,  nor  endeavour  by  any  other 
arts  or  tricks  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
fnid  beef,  &c.  Sigh,  indeed,  wefome- 
times  may 5  but  it  is  generally  rn  the 
aMence,  not  in  the  prefence  of  the  be- 
loved object.  For  otherwife  we  might 
poiHbly  complain  of  their  ingratitude 
and  deafnefs,  with  the  fame  reafon  as 
Pafiphae  doth  of  her  bull,  whom  (he 
endeavoured  to  engage  by  all  the  co- 
quetry practifed  with  good  fuccefs  in 
the  drawing-room,  on  the  much  more 
fenfible,  as  well  as  tender  hearts,  ot" 
the  fine  gentlemen  there. 

The  contrary  happens,  in  tint  love 
which  operates  between  perlbns  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  but  of  different  fexes. 
Htre  we  are  no  fooner  in  love,  than  it 
becomes  our  principal  cue  to  engage 
the  affection  of  the  object  beloved.  For 
what  other  purpole  indied  are  our  youth 
inliructed  in  all  the  arts  of  rendering 
themfelves  agreeable  ?  If  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  this  love,  I  queftion 
whether  any  of  thofe  Hades  which  deal 
in  letting  off  and  adorning  the  human 
perfon  would  procure  a  livelihood. 
Nay,  thofe  great  polifhers  of  our  man- 
ners, who  are  by  fome  thought  to  teach 
what  principally  diltinguifhes  us  from 
the  brute  creation,  even  dancing-ma- 
fteis  themfelves,  might  pcffibly  find  no 
place  in  fociety.  In  ftiort,  all  the  graces 
which  young  ladies,  and  young  gentle- 
men too,  Itarn  from  others,  and  the 
many  improvements  which,  by  the  help 
of  a  looking-glafs,  they  add  of  their 
own,  are  in  reality  thofe  very  fpicula 
&  fades  amoris,  fo  often  mentioned  by 
Ovid  j  or,  as  they  are  fometimes  called 
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in  our  own  language,  the  whole  artilUry 


Now  Mrs.  Waters  and  our  hero  had 
no  fooner  fat  down  together,  than  the 
former  began  to  play  this  artillery  upon 
the  latter.  But  here,  as  we  are  about 
to  .attempt  a  defcription  hitherto  un- 
aflayed  either  in  profe  or  verfe,  we  think 
proper  to  invoke  the  afliftance  of  cer- 
tain aerial  beings,  who  will,  we  doubt 
hot,  come  kindly  to  our  aid  on  this 
occafion. 

«  Say  then,  you  Graces,  you  that 
«  inhabit  the  heavenly  manfions  of  Se- 

<  raphina's    countenance}  for  you  are 
«  truly  divine,  are  always  in  her   pre- 
«  fence,   and  well  know  all  the  arts  of 

<  charming j  fay,  what  were  the  wea- 

<  pons  now  ufed  to  captivate  the  heart 

<  of  Mr.  Jones. 

*  Firlt,  from  two  lovely  blue  eyes, 
«  whofe  bright  orbs  fhfhed  lightning 

*  at   their  dtfcharge,    flaw   forth    two 
'  pointed  ogles.     But  happily  for  our 

*  hero,  hit   only  a  vail  piece  of  beef 
'  which  he   was   then  conveying  into 

*  his  plate,   and  harmlefs  fpent  their 
'  farce.      The   fair  warrior   perceived 
'  .their   milcarriage,    and    immediately 
'  from  her   fair  bofom  drew    forth    a 
'  deadly  figh.  A  figh,  which  none  could 
'  have  heard  unmoved,  and  which  was 
«  fufficient  at  once  to  have  fwept  off  a 
«  dozen    beausj    fo   foft,    Ib   fweet,  Ib 

*  tender,  that  the  infinuating  air  muft 
'  have    found    it's   fubtle  way  to  the 
'  heart  of  our  hero,  had  it  not  luckily 

*  been    driven    from    his  ears    by    the 

*  coarfe  bubbling  of  fome  bottled-ale, 
'  which  at  that  time  he  was  pouring 

*  forth.     Many  other  weapons  did  (he 

*  effay;  but  the  god  of  eating  (if  there 
f  be  any  fuch  deity;   for  I  do  not  con- 
<  fidently  aflert  it)  preferved  his  vota- 
'  ry}  or  perhaps  it  may  not  be  dignus 

*  cvindice  nodus,  and  the  prefent  iecu- 
«  rity  of  Jones   may  be  accounted  for 
'  by  natural   means:  for  as   love  fre- 

*  quently  preferves  from  the  attacks  of 

*  hunger,  fo  may   hunger  poflibly,  in 
«  fome  cafes,  defend  us  againft  love. 

'  The  fair-one,  enraged  at  her   fre- 
'  quen.t    difappointments,    determined 

*  on  a  fliort  ceffiuion  or  arms.    Which 
'  interval  me  employed  in  making  rea- 
'  dy  every  engine  of  amorous  warfare, 
'  for  the  renewing  of  the  attack  when 
4  dinner  fhould  be  over. 

*  No  fooner  then  was  the  cloth  re. 

*  moved,    than  (lie  again  begin    her 


«  operations.  Firft,, having  planted  her 
*  right-eye  fideways  againit  Mr.  Jones, 


(he  mot  from  it's  corner  a  moll  pene- 
'  trating  glance;  which,  though  great 
'  part  of  it's  force  was  fpent  before  it 

*  reached  our  hero,  did  not  vent  itfelf 
'  abfolutely  without  effect.     This  the 
'  fair-one  perceiving,  haftily  withdrew 
'  her  eyes,    and  levelled   them  down- 
4.  wards,   as  if  (he  was  concerned  foe 

*  what  me  had  done:  though  by  this 

*  means  (he  defigned  only  to  draw  him 

*  from  his  guard,  and  indeed  to  open 
'  his  eyes,  through  which  (he  intended 

*  to   furprize  his  heart.      And   now, 
'  gently  lifting  up   thofe   two  bright 
'  orbs   which    had    already    begun  to 
«  make  an  imprefllon  on  poor  Jones, 
'  (he  difcharged  a  volley  of  fmall  charms 
'  at  once  from  her  whole  countenance 

*  in  a  fmile.     Not  a  fmile  of  mirth, 
'  nor  of  joyj  but  a  fmile  of  affection, 
'  which  moft  ladies  have  always  ready 

*  at  their  command,  and  which  ferves 
'  them  to  (hew  at  once  their  good  hu- 

*  mour,  their  pretty  dimples,  and  their 

*  white  teeth. 

*  This  fmile  our  hero  received  full 
'  in  his  eyes,  and  was  immediately 
'  Daggered  with  it's  force.  He  then 
'  began  to  fee  the  defigns  of  the  enemy, 

*  and  indeed  to  feel  their  fuccefs.     A 
'  parley  was  now  fet  on  foot  between 

*  the  parties}  during  which  the  artful 
'  fair   fo  (lily  and  imperceptibly  car- 

*  ried  on   her  attack,  that  (he  had  al- 

*  moft  fubdued  the  heart  of  our  hero, 
'  before  (he  again  repaired   to  aits  of 

*  holtility.      To   confefs   the  truth,  I 

*  am   afraid  Mr.   Jones  maintained  a 

*  kind  of  Dutch  defence,  and  treache- 

*  rou(ly delivered  up  thegarrifon  with- 
«  out  duly  weighing  his  allegianccN  to 
«  the  fair  Sophia.     In  (horr,  no  fooner 

*  hid  the  amorous  parley  ended,  and 

*  the  lady  had  unmaflced  the  royal  bat- 
'   tery,  by  carelefsly  letting  her  hand- 
'  kerchief  drop  from  her  neck,  than 
'  the  heart  of  Mr.  Jones  was  entirely 
'  taken,  and  the  fair  conqueror  enjoyed 

*  the  ufual  fruits  of  her  victory.' 
Here  the  Graces  think  proper  to  end 

their   defcription,  and  here  we  think 
proper  to  end  the  chapter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

A     FRIENDLY     CONVERSATION     IN 

THE     KITCHEN,     WHICH    HAD.  A 

VERY 
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VERY     COMMON,     THOUGH     NOT 
VERY  FRIENDLY,   CONCLUSION. 

WHILE  our  lovers  were  enter- 
taining themlelves  in  the  man- 
ner which  is  partly  deiciibed  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  they  were  likewife 
fmnifhing  out  an  entertainment  for 
their  good  friends  in  the  kitchen;  r.nd 
this  in  a  clou  hie  fenfe,  by  affording 
them  matter  for  their  con  vtrlation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  drink  to  enliven  their 
fpirits. 

There  were  now  aflembled  round  the 
kitchen  fire,  bsfides  my  landlord  and 
landlady,  who  occafipnaUy  went  back- 
ward  and  forward,  Mr.  Partridge,  the 
ferjeant,  and  the  coachman  who  drove 
the  young  lady  and  her  maid. 

Partridge  having  acquainted  the  com- 
pany with  what  he  had  learnt  from  the 
roan  of  the  hill,  concerning  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  Mrs.  Waters  had  been 
found  by  Jones,  the  fti  jeant  proceeded 
to  that  part  of  her  hiftory  which  was 
known  to  him.     He  faid   (he  was   the 
wife  of  Mr.  Waters,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain in  their  regiment,  and   had  often 
been  with   him  at  quarters.      *  Some 
folks,'  fays  he,  *  uled  indeed  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  lawfully  married 
in  a  church  or  no.     But,  for  my  part, 
that's   no  bufmefs  of  mine;  I  mult 
own,   if  I   was  put  to  my  corporal 
oath,  I  believe  flic  is  little  better  than 
one  of  us;  and  I  fancy  the  captain 
may  go  to  Heaven  when  the  fnn  mines 
upon  a  rainy  day.     But  if  he  does, 
that,  is  neither  here  nor  there  j  for  he 
won't  want  company.  And  the  lady, 
to  give  the  devil   his  due,  is  a   very 
good   fort    of   lady,~  and    loves    the 
cloth,  and  is  always  defirous  to  do 
ftrift  juftice  to  it;  for  (he  hath  beg- 
ged off  many  a  poor  foldier,  and,  by 
her  good  will,  would  never  have  any 
of  them   punifhed.     But  yet,  to   be 
fure,  Enfign  Northerton  and  (he  were 
very  well  acquainted  together  at  our 
laft  quarters,  that  is  the  very  right 
and  truth   of  the  matter.     But  the 
captain,  he  knows  nothing  about  itj 
and  as  long  as  there  is  enough   for 
him  too,  whatdoes  itfignify?  Heloves 
her  not  a   bit  the  worfe,  and  I   am 
certain  would  run  any  man  through 
the  body  that  was  to  abufe  her;  there- 
fore I  wont  abufe  her,  for  my  parr.   I 
only  repeat  what  other  folks  fay;  and 
to  be  certain,  what  every  body  lays, 


'  there  muft  be  fome  truth  in.' — '  Ay, 

'  ay,  a  great  deal  of  truth,  I  v 

'  you,'  cries  Partridge; «  veritas  odium 

*  parit* — '  All  a  parcel  of  fcand.ilou* 
'  fluff,'  anfwered   the  miltrcfs   of  the 

•houfe.     {  I  am  fure,  now  (he  is  dreft, 

*  Hie  looks  like  a   very  good    fort  of 
'  lady,    and   (lie  behaves    herfdf  like 
'  one;    for  (he  gave  me  a  guinea  for 

*  the  ufe  of  my   clothes.' — (  A   very 
f  good   lady,  indeed,'  cries   the  land- 
lord; '  and  if  you  had  not  been  a  little 
'  too  hafty,  you  would  not  have  quar- 
'  relied  with  her  as   you  did  at  firft.' 
— *  You  need  mention  th;it,  with  my 
'  truly!'  anfwered  (lie;  l  if  it  had   not 
'  been  for  your  n  on  fenfe,   nothing  had 
'  happened.     You   muft  be   meddling 

*  with  what  did  not  belong  to  you,  and 
'  throw   in   your    fool's    difcourfe.' — 

*  Well,  well/  anfwered  he,  '  what'* 
'  part  cannot  be  mended,  fo  there's  an 
'  end  of  the  matter.' — *  Yes, 'cries  (he, 
'  for  this  once,  but  will  it  be  mended 

*  ever  the  more   hereafter?      This   is 
'  not  the  firft  time  I  have  fuffered  for 

*  your  numfcull's  pate.      I  wilh   you 

*  would  always   hold  your  tongue  in 
'  the  houfe,  and  meddle  only  in  mat- 

*  ters    without   doors   whTch    concern 
'  you.       Don't   you    remember    what 

*  happened  about  feven  years  ago?'— 

*  Nay,  my  dear,'  returned  he,   *  don't 

*  rip  up  old  ftories.    Come,  come,  all's 

*  well,  and  I  am  forry  for  what  I  have 
'  done.'     The  landlady  was  going  to 
reply,  but  was  prevented  by  the  peace- 
making ferjeant,  forely  to  the  difplea- 
fure  of  Partridge  j    who  was   a    great 
lover  of    what    is  called  fun,  and  a 
promoter   of  thofe   harmlefs   quarrels 
which  tend  rather  to  the  production  of 
comical  than  tragical  incidents. 

The  ferjeant  afkcd  Partridge  whi- 
ther he  and  his  matter  were  travelling. 
1  None  of  your  magifltTSt*  anfwered 
Partridge;  '  I  am  no  man's  fervant,  I 
«  aflure  youj  for  though  I  have  had 
'  misfortunes  in  the  world,  I  write  gen- 
«  tleman  after  my  name;  and  as  poor 
1  and  fimple  as  I  may  appear  now,  I 

*  have  taught  grammar  •ichoo)  in   my 
'  time:  Sed  hei  mibi,  non  fum  quodfui.* 
— '  No  offence,  I  hope,  Sir,'   laid  the 
ferjeant}  «  where  then,    if  I  may  ven- 
'  ture  to  be  fo  bold,  may  you  and  your 
«  friend   be  travelling?' — '  You    have 

*  now  denominated  us  right,'  lays  Par- 
tridge.   *  Amid  fumus.  And  I  promife 

*  you  my  friend  ia  one  of  the  greateft 

«,gemlemen. 
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«  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,' (at  which 
words  both  landlord  and  landlady 
pricked  up  their  ears)  l  he  is  the  heir 
«  of  Squire  Allworthy.' — «  What,  the 
'  fquire  who  doth  fo  much  good  all 

*  over  the  country  ?'  cries  my  landlady. 
«  Even  he,' anfwered  Partridge.  'Then 
«  I   warrant,*   fays    (he,  *  he'll  have  a 
«   fwingeing    great  eftate   hereafter.'—' 

*  Molt  certainly,'  anfwered  Partridgei 
— «    Well,'   replied  the  landlady,  «  I 
'  thought,  the  firil  moment  I  faw  him, 
'  he  looked  like  a  good   fort  of  gen- 
'  tleman;    but   my    hufband  here,  to 
«  be  fure,   is  wifer  than  any  body.' — 
'  I   own,  my  dear,'  cries  he,  '  it  was 
<  a  miftake.' — «  A  miftake  indeed!'  an- 
fwered  fhe  ;  «  but  when  did  you  ever 
'  know  me  to  make  fuch  miftakes?'  — 
'  But    how  comes    it,    Sir,'   cries    the 
landlord,  «  that   fuch    a   great  gentle- 
'  man  walks  about  the  country  a  foot?' 
— '  I  don't  know,'  returned  Partridge  ; 
'  great  gentlemen  have  humours  fome- 
'  times.     He  hath  now  a  dozen  horfcs 
'  and  fervants  at  Gloucefterj  and  no- 
«  thing  would  ferve  him  but,  laft  night, 
'  it   being   very  hot  weather,    he  muft 
'  cool  himfelf  with  a  walk  to  yon  high 

*  hill,  whither  I  likewife  walked  with 
'  him,  to   bear  him  company,  but  if 

*  ever  you  catch  me  there  again  ! — for  I 

*  was  never  fo  frightened  in  all  my  life. 
«  We  met  with  theftrangeft  man  there!' 
— -<  I'll  be  hang'd,'  cries  the  landlord, 

*  if  it  was  not  the  Man  of  the  Hill,  as 
'  they  call  him,  if  indeed  he  be  a  man  j 
«  but  I  know  feveral  people  who  be- 
'  lieve  it  is  the  devil   that  lives  there  !' 
— '  Nay,  nay,  like  enough,'  fays  Par- 
tridge j  *  and  now  you  put  me  in  the 

*  head  of  it,  I  verily  and  fincerely  be- 
«  lieve  it  was  the  devil;  though  I  could 
'  not    perceive    his    cloven  foot,   but 
'  perhaps  he  might  have  the  power  gi- 
'  ven  him  to  hide  that,  fince  evil  fpi- 

*  rits  can   appear  in  what  fhapes  they 

*  pleafe.'— '  /^.nd   pray,  Sir,'  fays  the 
ferjeant,  f  no  offence  I  hope  ;  but  pray 
'  what  fort  of  a  gentleman  is  the  de- 
'  vil?  for   I  have  heard   fome  of  our 

*  officers  fay,  there  is  no  fuch  perfon; 
'  and  that  it  is  only  a  trick  of  the  par- 

*  fons,  to  prevent  their  being  broke; 
'  for  if  it  was   publickly  known  that 
'  there  was  no  devil,  the  parfons  would 
'  be  of  no  more  ufe  than  we  are  in 
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'  time  of  peace.'—*  Thofe  officers,.* 
fays  Partridge,  *  are  very  great  fcho- 
lars,  I  fuppofe.' — «  Not  much  of 
fchollards,  neither,'  anfwered  the  fer- 
eantj  *  they  have  not  half  your  learn* 
ing,  Sir,  I  believe;  and  to  be  fare 
1  thought  there  muft  be  a  devil, 
notwithftanding  what  they  faid, 
though  one  of  them  was  a  captain; 
for  methought,  thinks  I  to  myfelf,  if 
there  be  no  devil,  how  can  wicked 
people  be  fent  to  him}  and  I  have 
read  all  that  upon  a  book.*.—'  Some 
of  your  officers,'  quoth  the  landlord, 
will  find  there  is  a  devil,  to  their 
ftiame,  I  believe.  I  don't  queftion. 
but  he'll  pay  offfome  old  fcores,  up- 
on my  account.  Here  was  one  quar- 
tered upon  me  half  a  year,  who  had 
the  confcience  to  take  up  one  of  my 
bed  beds,  though  he  hardly  fpent  a 
milling  a  day  in  the  houfe,  and  fuf~ 
fereu  his  men  to  roaft  cabbages  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  becaufe  I  would  not  give 
them  a  dinner  on  a  Sunday.  Every 
good  chriftian  muft  defire  there  mould 
be  a  devil  for  the  punimment  of  fuch 
wretches.' — 'Hark'e,  landlord,'  faid 
he  ferjeant,  *  don't  abufe  the  cloth; 
for  I  won't  take  it.' — *  D  n  the 
cloth,' an fwered  the  landlord,  *  I  have 
fuffered  enough  by  them.'—'  Bear 
witnefs,  gentlemen,'  fays  the  ferjeant, 
he  curfes  the  king,  and  that's  high; 
treafon.' — {  I  curfe  the  king,  you 
villain  !'  faid  the  landlord.  '  Yes, 
you  did,'  cries  the  ferjeant,  '  you 
curfed  the  cloth,  and  that's  curfing 
the  king.  It's  all  one  and  the  famej 
for  every  man  who  curfes  the  cloth, 
would  curfe  the  king  if  he  durft ;  fo 
for  matter  o'that,  it's  all  one  and  the 
fame  thing.' — 'Excufe  me  there,  Mr. 
Serjeant/  quoth  Partridge,  '  that's 
a  ncn  fequitttr.'>—~ '  None  of  your  out- 
landilh  linguo,' anfwered  the  ferjeant, 
eaping  from  his  feat  ;  *  I  will  not  fit 
ftill  and  hear  the  cloth  abufed.'— . 
You  miftake  me,  friend,'  cries  Par- 
ridge,  *  I  did  not  mean  to  abufe  the 
cloth  j  I  only  faid  your  conclufion 
was  a  nonfequitur  *.'— *  You  are  ano- 
ther,' cries  the  feijeant,  an'  you 
come  to  that.  No  more  a  fequitur 
than  yourfelf.  You  are.  a  pack  of 
rafcals,  and  I'll  prove  it  j  for  I  will 
fight  the  beft  man  of  you  all  for 


*  This  word,  which  the  ferjeant  took  for  an  affront,   is  a  term  in  logick,   and  means 
that  the  conclufion  does  not  follow  the  premifes. 

I  i  <  twenty 
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«  twenty  pounds.'  This  challenge  ef- 
fectually filenced  Partridge,  whole  fto- 
rnach  for  drubbing  did  not  fo  foon  re- 
turn after  the  hearty  meal  which  he  had 
lately  been  treated  withj  but  the  coach- 
jnan,  whofe  bones  were  lefs  fore,  and 
whole  appetite  for  fighting  was  fome- 
what  (harper,  did  not  fo  eafily  broolc 
the  affront,  of  which  he  conceived 
fome  part  at  leaft  fell  to  his  (hare.  He 
ftarted  therefore  from  his  feat,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  ferjdant,  fwore  he  look- 
ed upon  himfelf  to  be  as  good  a  man 
as  any  in  the  army,  and  offered  to  box 
/or  a  guinea.  The  military  man  ac- 
cepted the  combat,  but  refufed  the 
wager}  upon  which  both  immediately 
ftripped  and  engaged,  till  the  driver  of 
horfes  was  fo  well  mauled  by  the  leader 
of  men,  that  he  was  obliged  to  exhauft 
his  fmall  remainder  of  breath  in  beg- 
ging for  quarter. 

The  young  lady  was  now  defirous  to 
depart,  and  had  given  orders  for  her 
coach  to  be  prepared:  but  all  in  vain; 
for  the  coachman  was  difabled  from 
performing  his  office  for  that  evening. 
An  ancient  heathen  would  perhaps  have 
imputed  this  difability  to  the  gcd  of 
drink,  no  lefs  than  to  the  god  of  war  j  for, 
in  reality,  both  the  combatants  had  fa- 
crificed  as  well  to  the  former  deity  as 
to  the  latter.  To  fpeak  plainly,  they 
were  both  dead  drunk  j  nor  was  Par- 
tridge in  a  much  better  fituation.  As 
for  my  landlord,  drinking  was  his 
trade  j  and  the  liquor  had  no  more  ef- 
fect on  him,  than  it  had  on  any  other 
verTel  in  his  houfe. 

The  miftrefs  of  the  inn  being  fum- 
moned  to  attend  Mr.  Jones  and  his 
companion,   at  their  tea,   gave  a  full 
relation  of  the  latter  part   of  the  fore- 
going fcene:  and  at  the  fame 'time  ex- 
prelTed  great   concern   for  the   young 
ladyj   who,    me  faid,    was  under   the 
•utmoft  uneafinefs   at   being  prevented 
from   purfuing  her  journey.     *  She  is 
a   fweet  pretty  creature,1   added  (he, 
,  and  I  am  certain  I  have  feen  her  face 
before.     I  fancy  (he  is  in   love,  and 
running  away  from  her  friends.  Who 
knows  but  fome  young  gentleman  or 
other  may  be  expecting  her,  with  a 
heart  as  heavy  as  her  own  ?' 
Jones  fetched  a  hgaity  iigh  at  thofe 
words  j  of  which,  though  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters obferved   it,    (he  took  no   notice 
•while   the   landlady  continued   in   the 
room  j  but  after  the  departure  of  tlut 


good  woman,  (he  could  not  forbear 
giving  our  hero  certain  hints  of  her 
fufpecting  fome  very  dangerous  rival  in 
his  affections.  The  aukward  behavi- 
our of  ML  Jones  on  this  occafion  con- 
vinced her  of  the  truth,  without  his 
giving  her  a  direct  anfwer  to  any  of 
her  quettions;  but  (he  was  not  nice 
enough  in  her  amours  to  be  greatly 
concerned  at  the  difcovery.  The  beau- 
ty of  Jones  highly  charmed  her  eyej  but, 
as  (he  could  not  fee  his  heart,  (he  gave 
herfelf  no  concern  about  it.  She  could 
feaft  heartily  at  the  table  of  love,  with- 
out  reflecting  that  fome  other  already 
had  been,  or  hereafter  might  be,  feafted 
with  the  famerepaft.  Afentiment  which, 
if  it  deals  but  little  in  refinement,  deals 
however  much  in  Jubilance ;  and  is 
lefs  capricious,  and  perhaps  lefs  ill-na- 
tured and  felfifli,  than  thedefiresof  thofe 
females  who  can  be  contented  enough 
to  abftain  from  the  poflcflion  of  their 
lovers,  provided  they  are  fufficiently 
fatisfied  that  no  one  elfe  poffeffes  them. 


CHAP    VII. 

CONTAINING  A  FULLER  ACCOUNT 
OF  MRS.  WATERS,  AND  BY 
WHAT  MEANS  SHECAME  INTO 
THAT  DISTRESSFUL  SITUATION 
FROM  WHICH  SHE  WAS  RESCU- 
ED BY  JONES. 

THOUGH  Nature  hath  by  no 
means  mixed  up  an  equal  mare 
either  of  curiofity  or  vanity  in  every 
human  compofition,  there  is  perhaps 
no  individual  to  whom  (he  hath  not 
allotted  fuch  a  proportion  of  both,  as 
requires  much  art,  and  pains  too,  to 
fubdue  and  keep  under.  A  conqueft, 
however,  abfolutely  neceflary  to  every 
one  who  would  in  any  degree  deferve 
the  characters  of  wii'domor  good  breed- 
ing. 

As  Jones  therefore  might  very  juftjy 
be  called  a  well-bred  man,  he  had 
Aided  all  that  cuiiofity  which  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  he  had 
found  Mrs.  Waters,  mult  be  fuppofed 
to  have  occaltoned.  He  had  indeed  at 
firft  thrown  out  fome  few  hints  to  the 
lady  j  but  when  he  had  perceived  her 
indultrioufly  avoiding  any  explanation, 
he  was  contented  to  remain  in  igno« 
ranee  ;  the  rather  as  he  was  not  with- 
out fufpicion,  that  there  were  fome. 
circvflfbuKct 
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circumftances  which  mult  have  raifed 
her  biufhes,  had  fhe  related  the  whole 
truth. 

Now  fmce  it  is  poflible  that  fome  of 
our  readers  may  not  fo  eafily  acquiefce 
under  the  fame  ignorance,  and  as  we 
are  very  defirous  to  latisfy  them  all, 
we  have  taken  uncommon  pains  to  in- 
form ourfelves  of  the  real  faclj  with 
the  relation  of  which  we  fliall  conclude 
this  book. 

This  lady  then  had  lived  fome  years' 
with  one  Captain  Waters,  who  was  a 
captain  in  the  fame  regiment  to  which 
Mr.  Northerton  belonged.  She  paft 
for  that  gentleman's  wife,  and  went 
by  his  name;  and  yet,  as  the  ferjeant 
faid,  there  were  fome  doubts  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  their  marriage,  which 
we  fhall  not  at  preient  take  upon  us  to 
refolve. 

Mrs.  Waters,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it, 
had  for  fome  time  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  the  above-mentioned  en- 
fign, which  did  no  great  credit  to  her 
reputation.  That  (lie  had  a  remark- 
able fondnefs  for  that  young  iellow  is 
moft  certain;  but  whether  fhe  indulg- 
ed this  to  any  very  criminal  lengths, 
is  not  fo  extremely  clear,  unleis  we 
will  fuppole  that  women  never  grant 
every  favour  to  a  man  but  one,  with- 
out granting  him  that  one  alfo. 

The  divifion  of  the  regiment  to 
which  Captain  Waters  belonged,  had 
two  days  preceded  the  march  of  that 
company  to  which  Mr.  Northerton 
was  the  enfign  j  fo  that  the  former  had 
reached  Worcetler  the  very  day  after 
the  unfortunate  rencounter  between 
Jones  and  Northerton,  which  we  have 
before  recorded. 

Now  it  had  been  agreed  between 
Mrs.  Waters  and  the  captain,  that 
fhe  mould  accompany  him  in  his  march 
as  far  as  Worcefter,  where  they  were 
to  take  their  leave  of  each  other}  and 
fhe  was  thence  to  return  to  Bath, 
where  fhe  was  to  ftay  till  the  end  of 
the  winter's  campaign  againft  the 
rebels. 

With  this  agreement  Mr.  Norther- 
ton was  made  acquainted.  To  fay 
the  truth,  the  lady  had  made  him  an 
affignation  at  this  very  place,  and  pro- 
inifed  to  ftay  at  Worcefter  till  his  di- 
vifion came  thitherj  with  what  view, 
and  for  what  purpofe,  rmift  be  left  to 
the  reader's  divination:  for  though  we 
are  obliged  to  relate  fafts,  we  are  not 
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obliged  to  do  a  violence  to  our  nature* 
by  any  comments  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  Jovelieft  part  of  the  creation. 

Northerton  no  fooner  obtained  a  re- 
leafe  from  his  captivity,  as  we  have 
feen,  than  he  hafted  away  to  overtake 
Mrs.  Waters  ;  which,  as  he  was  a 
very  a&ive  nimble  fellow,  he  did  at 
the  laft  mentioned  city,  fome  few  hours 
after  Captain  Waters  had  left  her:  at 
his  firft  arrival,  he  made  no  fcruple  of 
acquainting  her  with  the  unfortunate 
accident,  which  he  made  appear  very 
unfortunate  indeed:  for  he  totally  ex- 
trafted  every  particle  of  what  could  be 
called  fault,  at  leaft  in  a  court  of  ho- 
nour, though  he  left  fome  circumftances 
which  might  be  queltionabie  in  a  court 
of  law. 

Women,  to  their  glory  be  it  fpoken! 
are  more  generally  capable  of  that  vio- 
lent and  apparently  difmterefted  paffion 
of  love,  which  feeks  only  the  good  of 
it's  objecl,  than  men.  Mrs.  Waters, 
therefore,  was  no  fooner  apprized  of 
the  danger  to  which  her  lover  was  ex- 
pofed,  than  fhe  loft  every  confederation 
befides  that  of  his  fafetyj  and  this 
being  a  matter  equally  agreeable  to 
the  gentleman,  it  became  the  imme- 
diate fubjecl  of  debate  between  them. 

After  much  confutation  on  this 
matter,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that 
the  enfign  mould  go  acrols  the  country 
to  Hereford,  whence  he  might  find 
fome  conveyance  to  one  of  the  fea- 
ports  in  Wales  ;  and  thence  might 
make  his  efcape  abroad.  In  all  which 
expeditions  Mrs.  Waters  declared  fhe 
would  bear  him  company,  and  for 
which  (he  was  able  to  furnifh  him  with 
money,  (a  very  material  article  to 
Mr.  Northerton)  me  having  then  in 
her  pocket  three  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  of  ninety  pounds,  befides 
fome  cafh,  and  a  diamond  ring  of 
pretty  conliderable  value  on  her  finger. 
Al^  which  (he,  with  the  utmoft  confi- 
dence, revealed  to  this  wicked  man; 
little  fufpe&ing  me  mould  by  thefe 
means  infpire  him  with  a  defign  of 
robbing  her.  Now  as  they  mutt,  by 
taking  horfes  from  Worcefter,  have 
furnifhed  any  purfuers  with  the  means; 
of  hereafter  difcovering  their  rout,  the 
enfign  propofed,  and  the  lady  prefent- 
Jy  agreed,  to  make  their  firlt  ftage  on 
foot;  for  which  purpofe  the  hardnefs 
of  the  froft  was  very  feafonable. 

The  main  part  of  the  lady's  bag- 
I  i  *  gage 
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gage  was  already  at  Bath,  and  fhe 
had  nothing  with  her  at  prefent  befides 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  lintn,  which 
the  gallant  undertook  to  carry  in  his 
own  pockets.  All  things,  therefore, 
being  fettled  in  the  evening,  they  arofe 
early  the  next  morning,  and  at  five 
o'clock  departed  from  Worcefter;  it 
being  then  about  .wo  hours  before 
day.  But  the  moon,  which  was  then 
at  the  full,  gave  them  all  the  light  ihe 
was  capable  of  affording. 

Mrs.  Waters  was  not  of  that  deli- 
cate race  of  women  who  are  obliged 
to  the  invention  of  vehicles  for  the  ca- 
pacity of  removing  themfelves  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  with  whom 
confequently  a  coach  is  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  necefLries  of  life.  Her 
limbs  were  indeed  full  of  ftrength  and 
agility;  and  as  her  mind  was  no  lefs 
animated  with  fpirit,  (he  was  perfectly 
able  to  keep  pace  with  her  nimble  lover. 
Having  travelled  on  for  fome  miles 
in  a  high  road,  which  Northerton  faid 
he  was  informed  led  to  Hereford,  they 
came  at  the  break  of  clay  to  the  fide  of 
a  large  wood,  where  he  fudclenly  flop- 
ped, and  affecling  to  meditate  a  mo- 
ment with  himfelf,  exprefled  fome  ap- 
prehenfion  from  travelling  any  longer 
in  fo  public  a  way.  Upon  which  he 
eafily  perfuaded  his  fair  companion  to 
itt  ike  with  him  into  a  path  which  feem- 
ed  to  lead  direftly  through  the  wood, 
and  which  at  length  brought  them  both 
to  the  bottom  of  Mazard  Hill. 

Whether  the  execrable  fcheme  which 
he  now  attempted  to  execute,  was  the 
effeftof  previous  deliberation,  or  whe- 
ther it  now  firft  came  into  his  head,  I 
cannot  determine,  But  being  arrived 
in  this  lonely  place,  where  it  was  very 
improbable  he  fhould  meet  with  any 
interruption;  he  fuddenly  flipped  his 
garter  from  his  leg,  and  laying  violent 
hands  upon  the  poor  woman,  endea- 
voured to  perpetrate  that  dreadful  and 
deteftable  faft,  which  we  have  before 
commemorated,  and  which  the  provi- 
(iential  appearance  of  Jones  did  fo  for- 
funately  prevent. 

was  it  f°r  Mrs,   Waters, 


that  (he  was  not  of  the  weakeft  order 
of  females;  for  noVooner  did  flic  per- 
ceive, by  his  tying  a  knot  in  his  garter, 
and  by  his  declarations,  what  his  hell- 
ifh  intentions  were,  than  (he  (lood 
ftoutly  to  her  defence,  and  fo  ftrongly 
ftruggled  with  her  enemy,  fcreammg 
all  the  while  for  afliltance,  that  fhe 
delayed  the  execution  of  the  villain's 
purpofe  feveral  minutes:  by  which 
means  Mr.  Jones  came  to  her  relief, 
at  that  very  inftant  when  her  itrength 
failed,  and  fhe  was  totally  overpower- 
ed, and  delivered  her  from  the  rufliim's 
hands,  with  no  other  loi's  than  that  of 
her  clothes,  which  were  torn  from  her 
back,  and  of  the  diamong  ring,  which 
during  the  contention  either  dropped 
from  her  finger,  or  was  wrenched  from 
it  by  Northerton. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  given  thee 
the  fruits  of  a  very  painful  enquiry, 
which,  for  thy  fatisfaclion,  we  have 
made  into  this  matter.  And  here  we 
have  opened  to  thee  a  fcene  of  folly, 
as  well  as  villainy,  which  we  could 
fcarce  have  believed  a  human  creature 
capable  of  being  guilty  of  j  h<>d  we 
not  remembered  that  this  fellow  was 
at  that  time  firmly  perfuaded,  that  he 
had  already  committed  a  murder,  and 
had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  Jaw.  As 
he  concluded,  therefore,  that  his  only 
fafety  lay  in  flight,  he  thought  the 
pofleflSng  himfelf  of  this  poor  woman's 
money  and  ring,  would  make  him 
amends  for  the  additional  burden  he 
was  to  Jay  on  his  confcience. 

And  here,  reader,  we  muft  ftriclly 
caution  thee,  that  thou  doft  not  take 
any  occafion  from  the  mifbehaviour  of 
fuch  a  wretch  as  this,  to  reflect  on  fb 
worthy  and  honourable  a  body  of  men, 
as  are  the  officers  of  our  army  in  ge- 
neral. Thou  wilt  be  pleafed  to  con- 
fider,  that  this  fellow,  as  we  have 
already  informed  thee,  had  neither  the 
birth  nor  education  of  a  gentleman, 
nor  was  a  proper  perfon  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  fuch.  If  there- 
fore his  bafenefs  can  juftly  reflect  on 
any  befides  himfelf,  it  muft  be  only  on 
thofc  who  gave  him  his  commiiHon. 
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IN    WHICH  THE  HISTORY  GOES  FORWARD  ABOUT  TWELVE  HOURS. 


CHAP.    I. 

CONTAINING  INSTRUCTIONS  VERY 
NECESSARY  TO  BE  PERUSED  BY 
MODERN  CRITICKS. 

EADER,  it  is  Jmpof- 
fible  we  fliould  know 
what  fort  of  peifon  thou 
\  wilt  he  :  for  perhaps  thou 
>  mayeft  be  as  learned  in 
human  nature  as  Shake- 
fpeare  himfelf  was,  and  perhaps  thou 
rnayeft  be  no  wifer  than  fome  of  his 
editors.  Now,  left  this  latter  mould 
be  the  cafe,  we  think  proper,  before  we 
go  any  farther  together,  to  give  thee 
a  few  wholefome  admonition*}  that 
thou  mayelt  not  as  grofsly  rnifunder- 
ftand  and  mifreprefent  us,  as  fome  of 
the  faid  editors  have  mifunderttood 
and  mifreprefented  their  author. 

Firft,  then,  we  warn  thee  not  too 
haltilv  to  condemn  any  of  the  incidents 
in  this  our  hiftory,  as  impertinent  and 
foreign  to  our  main  defign,  becaufe 
thou  doft  not  immediately  conceive  in 
what  manner  fuch  incident  may  con- 
duce to  that  defign.  This  work  may, 


indeed,  be  confidered  as  a  great  crea- 
tion of  our  own;  and  for  a  little  rep- 
tile of  a  critick  to  prefume  to  find 
fault  with  any  of  it's  parts,  without 
knowing  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  is  connected,  and  before  he 
comes  to  the  final  cataftrophe,  is  a 
nioft  prefumptuous  abfurdity.  The 
allufion  and  metaphor  we  h;ive  here 
made  tife  of,  we  muft  acknowledge  to 
be  infinitely  too  great  for  our  occafionj 
but  there  is,  indeed,  no  other,  which 
is  at  all  adequate  to  exprefs  the  diffe- 
rence between  an  author  of  the  firft 
rate,  and  a  critick  of  the  loweft. 

Another  caution  we  would  give 
thee,  my  good  reptile,  is,  that  thou 
doft  not  find  out  too  near  a  refem- 
blance  between  certain  characters  here 
introduced;  as,  for  inftance,  between 
the  landlady  who  appears  in  the  fe- 
venth  book,  and  her  in  the  ninth. 
Thou  art  to  know,  friend,  that  there 
are  certain  characleriiticks,  in  which 
moft  individuals  of  every  profeffion 
and  occupation  agree.  To  be  able  to 
preferve  thefe  chara&erifticks,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  diverfify  their  opera- 
tions, is  one  talent  of  a  good  writer. 
Again,  to  mark  the  nice  diftinftion 
between 
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between  two  perfons  actuated  by  the 
lame  vice  or  folly,  is  another;  and  as 
this  hit  talent  is  found  in  very  few 
writers,  fo  is  the  true  difcernment  of 
it  found  in  as  few  readers;  though,  I 
believe,  the  obfervation  of  this  forms 
a  very  principal  pleafure  in  thole  who 
are  capable  of  the  difcovery:  every 
perfon,  for  inftance,  can  diitinguifh 
between  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  and 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter;  but  to  note  the 
difference  between  Sir  Fopling  Flutter, 
and  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  requires  a  more 
exquifite  judgment :  for  want  of  which, 
vulgar  fpeclators  of  plays  very  often 
do  great  injultice  in  thetheatrej  where 
I  have  fometimes  known  a  poet  in 
danger  of  being  convicled  as  a  thief, 
upon  much  worfe  evidence  than  the 
refemblance  of  hands  hath  been  held 
to  be  in  the  law.  In  reality,  I  ap- 
prehend every  amorous  widow  on  the 
ilage  would  run  the  hazard  of  being 
condemned  as  a  fei  vile  imitation  of 
Dido;  but  that  happily  very  few  of  our 
play-noufe  criticks  understand  enough 
of  Latin  to  read  Virgil. 

In  the  next  place,  we  mult  admonifli 
thee,  my  worthy  friend,  (for,  per- 
haps, thy  heart  may  be  better  than  thy 
head)  not  to  condemn  a  character  as 
a  bad  one,  becaufe  it  is  not  perfectly 
a  good  one.  If  thou  do(t  delight  in 
thefe  models  of  perfection,  there  are 
books  enow  written  to  gratify  thy 
talte;  but  as  we  have  not,  in  the  courfe 
of  our  con  variation,  ever  happened  to 
meet  with  any  fuch  perfon,  we  have 
not  chofen  to  introduce  any  luch  here. 
To  fay  the  truth,  I  little  queition 
whether  mere  man  ever  arrived  at  this 
eonfummate  degree  of  excellence,  as 
well  as  whether  there  hath  ever  exilt- 
cd  a  monfter  bad  enough  to  verify  that 

-      -  nulla  tnrtutf  redcmftum 
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in  Juvenal:  nor  do  I,  indeed,  con- 
ceive the  good  purpofes  lervecl  by  in- 
ferting  characters  of  fuch  angelick 
perfection,  or  fuch  diabolical  depra- 
vity, in  any  work  of  invention;  fmce, 
from  contemplating  either,  the  mind 
of  man  is  more  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed whh  foirow  and  Iham^,  than 
to  draw  any  good  ufes  from  Inch  pat- 
terns ;  for  in  the  former  inftance  he 
be  both  concerned  and  afhamed 


to  fee  a  pattern  of  excellenc?,  in  his 
nature,  which  he  may  rcafonably  de- 
fpair  of  ever  arriving  at;  and  in  con- 
templating the  latter,  he  may  be  no 
lefs  affefted  with  thofe  uneafy  fcnfa- 
tions,  at  feeing  the  nature,  of  which 
he  isapartiker,  degraded  into  fo  odi- 
ous and  deteftable  a  creature. 

In  fail,  if  there  be  enough  of  good- 
nefs  in  a  character  to  engage  the  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  a  well-dif- 
pofed  mind,  though  there  mould  ap- 
pear fome  of  thole  little  blemiflies,  quas 
buinana  farum  ca-ijit  natura,  they  will 
raile  our  companion  rather  than  our 
abhorrence.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be 
of  more  moral  ufe  than  the  imperfec- 
tions which  arefeen  in  examples  of  this 
kind;  fmce  fuch  form  a  kind  of  fur- 
prize,  more  apt  to  affecl  and  dwell  up- 
on our  minds,  than  the  faults  of  very 
vicious  and  wicked  perfons.  Thefoi- 
'bles  and  vices  of  men  in  whom  there 
is  great  mixture  of  good,  become  more 
glaring  objecls,  from  the  virtues  which 
contrait  them  and  fhew  their  defor- 
mity; and  when  we  find  luch  vices 
attended  wqh  their  evil  confequence  to 
our  favourite  characlers,  we  are  not 
cnly  taught  to  fhun  them  for  our  own 
fake,  but  to  hate  them  for  the  mif- 
chiefs  they  have  already  brought  on 
thofe  we  love. 

And  now,  my  friend,  having  giv- 
en you  thefe  few  admonitions,  we  will, 
if  you  pleafe,  once  more  fet  forward 
with  our  hillory. 

CHAP.     II. 

CONTAINING  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  AN 
IRISH  GENTLEMAN,  WITH  VERY 
EXTRAORDINARY  ADVENTURES 
WHICH  ENSUED  AT  THE  INN. 

NO  W  the  little  trembling  hare, 
which  the  dread  of  all  her  nu- 
merous enemies,  and  chiefly  of  that 
cunning,  cruel,  carnivorous  animal, 
man,  had  confined  all  the  day  to  her 
lurking  place,  i'ports  wantonly  over  the 
lawns  ;  now  on  fome  hollow  tree,  the 
owl,  fhrill  chorifter  of  the  night,  hoots 
forth  notes  which  might  charm  the  ears 
of  fome  modern  connoifieurs  in  mufick; 
now  in  the  imagination  of  the  half- 
diunk  clown,  as  he  ftaggers  through 
the  church- yard  to  his  home,  fear 
paints  the  bloody  hobgoblin}  DOW 


*  Whofc  vices  arc  not  allayed  with  a  finglc  virtue. 
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thieves  and  ruffians  are  awake,  and 
honeft  watchmen  fall  afleep;  in  plain 
Englifh,  it  was  now  midnight  j  and 
the  company  at  the  inn,  as  well  thofe 
who  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
this  hiftory,  as  fome  others  who  ar- 
rived in  the  evening,  were  all  in  bed. 
Only  Sufan  chambermaid  was  now  ftir- 
ring,  me  being  obliged  to  wafli  the 
kitchen,  before  fhe  retired  to  the  arms 
of  the  fond  expecling  hoftler. 

In   this    pollute  were   affairs  at  the 
inn,    when    a  gentleman  arrived  there 
poft.     He  immediately  alighted   from 
his    horfe,  and    coming   up  to  Sufan, 
enquired  of  her,  in  a  very  abrupt  and 
confufed    manner,  being  almoft  out  of 
breath   with  eagernefs,    whether    there 
was  any  lady  in  the  houfe.     The  hour 
of   night,    and    the    behaviour   of  the 
man,  who   ftared  very  wildly  all  the 
time,  a  little   furprized  Sufan,   fo  that 
fhe  hefitated  before  me   made  any  an- 
iwer:  upon  which  the  gentleman,  with 
redoubled  eagernefs,  begged  her  to  give 
him  a  true  information,  laying  he  had 
loft  his  wife,  and  was  come  in  purfuit 
of  her;     *  Upon    my  fhou!,'  cries  he, 
*  I  have  bee.n  near   catching    her  al- 
'  ready  in  two  or  three  places,  if  I  had 
not  found  her  gone  jult  as  I  came  up 
with  her.     If  fhe    be  in    the  houfe, 
do  carry  me  up  in  the  dark  and  fhew 
her  to  me ;  and   if  fhe  be  gone  aw?y 
before  me,  do   tell  me  which  way  I 
fhall  go  after  her  to  meet  herj  and 
upon  my  fhoul  I  will  make  you  the 
richeft  poor  woman   in   the  nation.1 
He  .  then  pulled  out  a  handful  of  gui- 
neas, a  fight  which  would  have  bribed 
perlbns  of  much    greater  confequence 
than  this  poor  wench,  to  much  worfe 
purpofes. 

Sufan,  from  the  account  fhe  had  re- 
ceived of  Mrs.  Waters,  made  not  the 
leaft  doubt  but  that  fhe  was  the  very 
identical  ftray  whom  the  right  owner 
purfued.  As  fhe  concluded,  therefore, 
with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  that 
fhe  never  could  get  money  in  an  ho- 
nefter  way  than  by  reftoring  a  wife  to 
her  hufband,  fhe  made  no  fcruple  of 
alluring  the  gentleman,  that  the  lady 
he  wanted  was  then  in  the  houfe j  and 
was  prefently  afterwards  prevailed  up- 
on (by  very  liberal  promifes,  and  fome 
earneft  paid  into  her  hands)  to  con- 
duel  him  to  the  bed-chamber  of  Mrs. 
Waters. 
It  fcath  been  a  cuflgm  long  ejhblifh- 
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ed  in  the  polite  world,  and  that  upon 
very  folid  and  fubftantial  reafons,  that 
a  hufband  fhall  never  enter  his  wife's 
apartment  without  firft  knocking  at 
the  door.  The  many  excellent  ufes  of 
this  cuftorn  need  fcarce  be  hinted  to  a 
reader  who  hath  any  knowledge  of  the 
world:  for  by  this  means  the  lady  hath 
time  to  adjuft  herfelf,  or  to  remove  any 
difagreeable  objecl  out  of  the  way}  for 
there  are  fome  fituations,  in  which  nice 
and  delicate  women  would  not  be  dif- 
covered  by  their  huibands. 

To  fay  the  truth,  there  are  feveral 
ceremonies  inftituted  among  the  po- 
liflied  part  of  mankind,  which,  though 
they  may,  to  coarfer  judgments,  ap- 
pear as  matters  of  mere  form,  are  found 
to  have  much  of  fubftance  in  them,  by 
the  more  difcerning;  and  lucky  would 
it  have  been,  had  the  cuftom  above- 
mentioned  been  obferved  by  our  gen* 
tleman  in  the  prefent  inftance.  Knock, 
indeed,  he  did  at  the  door,  but  not 
with  one  of  thofe  gentle  raps  which  is 
ufuai  on  fuch  occalions.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  he  found  the  door  locked, 
he  flew  at  it  with  fuch  violence,  that 
the  lock  immediately  gave  way,  the 
door  burft  open,  and  he  fell  headlong 
into  the  room. 

He  had  no  fooner  recovered  his  legs, 
than  forth  from  the  bed,  upon  his  legs 
likewife  appeared — with  (name  and  for- 
row  are  we  obliged  to  proceed — our 
hero  himfelfj  who  with  a  menacing 
voice,  demanded  of  the  gentleman,  who 
he  was,,  and  what  he  meant  by  daring 
to  burft  open  his  chamber  in  that  ouu 
rageous  manner. 

The  gentleman  at  firft  thought  he 
had  committed  a  miftake,  and  was  go* 
ing  to  afk  pardon  and  retreatj  when, 
on  a  fudden,  as  the  moon  (hone  very 
bright,  he  caft  his  eyes,  on  ftays,  gowns, 
petticoats,  caps,  ribbands,  ftockings, 
garters,  fhoes,  clogs,  &c.  all  which  lay 
in  a  disordered  manner  on  the  floor. 
All  thefe  operating  on  the  natural  jea- 
loufy  of  his  temper,  fo  enraged  him, 
that  he  loft  all  power  of  fpeech ;  and 
without  returning  anyanfwer  to  Jones, 
he  endeavoured  to  approach  the  bed. 

Jones  immediately  interpofing,  a 
fierce  contention  arofe,  which  foon  pro- 
ceeded to  blows  on  both  fides.  Ami 
now  Mrs.  Waters  (tor  we  niuit  con- 
fefs  fhe  was  in  the  fame  bed)  being, 
I  fuppofe,  awakened  from  her  fleep, 
and  leeing  two  men  fighting  in  her  bed- 
chamber, 
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chamber,  began  to  (cream  in   the  inoft 
violent  manner,  crying  out  *  Murder  ! 

•  robbery!1  and  more  frequently '  Rupe!' 
which   laft,   fome,  perhaps,  may  won- 
der /he  ihould  mention,  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  thefe  words   of  exclamation 
are  ufecl  by  ladies  in  a  fright,  as  fa,  la, 
Ja,  ra,  da,  &c.  are  in  nnifick,   only  as 
the  vehicles  of  found,  and  without  any 
fixed  idea?. 

Next  to  the  lady's  chamber  was  de- 
pohted  the  body  of  an  Irifh  gentleman, 
who  arrived  too  late  at  the  inn  to  have 
been  mentioned  before.  This  gentle- 
man was  one  of  thole  whom  the  Irifh 
call  a  calabalaro,  or  cavalier.  He  was 
2  younger  brother  of  a  good  family, 
and  having  no  fortune  at  home,  WHS 
obliged  to  look  abroad  in  order  to  get 
one  :  for  which  purpofe  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Bath  to  try  his  luck  with 
cards  and  the  women. 

This  young  fellow  lay  in  bed  read- 
ing one  Mrs.  Behn's  novelsj  for  he 
bad  been  inftructed  by  a  friend,  that 
he  would  find  no  more  effectual  me- 
thod of  recommending  himfelf  to  the 
ladies  than  the  improving  his  under- 
ftanding,  and  filling  his  mind  with 
jgood  literature.  He  no  fooner,  there- 
fore, heard  the  violent  uproar  ih  the 
next  room,  than  he  leapt  from  his  bol- 
itcr,  and  taking  his  fword  in  one  hand, 
and  the  candle  which  burnt  by  him  in 
the  other,  he  went  dire&iy  to  Mrs. 
Waters's  chamber. 

If  the  fight  of  another  man  in  his  fliirt 
at  firft  added  fome  fliock  to  the  decen- 
cy of  the  lady,  it  made  her  prefently 
amends  by  considerably  abating  her 
fears  5  for  no  fooner  had  the  calaba- 
laro entered  the  room,  than  he  cried 
out,  '  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  what  the  de- 

•  vil    is  the  waning  of  this  r    Upon 
which  the  other  immediately  anfwered, 

•  O,  Mr.  Macklachlan,  I  am  rejoiced 
«  you  are   here !  this   villain   hath  de- 

•  bauched  my  wife,  and  is  got  into  bed 

•  with    her.'—*    What    wife?*     cries 
Macklachlan;   'do   not  I  know  Mrs. 
'  Fitzpatrick  very  well,  and  don't  I  fee 

•  that  the  lady,  whom  the  gentleman 

•  who   ftands  here  in  his  fliirt  is  lying 
'  in  bed  with,  is  none  of  her?' 

Fitzpatrick  now  perceiving,  as  well 
by  the  glimpfe  he  had  of  the  lady,  as 
by  her  voice,  which  might  have  been 
diftinguiflied  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
he  now  ftood  from  her,  that  he  had 
made  a  very  unfortunate  miitake,  be- 


gan to  aflc  many  pardons  of  the  lady; 

and  ih^n   turning    to    Jones,    IP 

'   I  would  have  you  take  notice  I  do  not 

*  afk  your  pardon;  for  you   have  bate 
'  me,  for  which  I  am  relolved  to  have 
'  your  blood  in  the  morning.' 

Jones  treated  this  menace  with  much 
contempt;  and  Mr.  Macklachlan  an- 
ftrer.ed,  'Indeed,  Mr.  Firzpatrick,  you 
may  be  afliamed  of  your  ownl'df,  to 
to  diftuib  people  at  this  time  of  nioht: 
if  all  the  people  in  the  inn  were  not 
aflcep,  you  would  have  awakened 
them  as  you  have  me.  The  gentle- 
man has  ferved  you  very  rightly. 
Upon  my  conscience,  though  I  have 
no  wife,  if  you  had  treated  her  lb, 
I  would  have  cut  your  throat. ' 
Jones  was  fo  confounded  with  his 
fears  for  his  lady's  reputation,  that  he 
knew  neither  what  to  fay  or  do;  but 
the  invention  of  women  is,  as  hath 
been  obferved,  much  readier  than  that 
of  men.  She  recollected  that  there  was 
a  communication  between  her  cham- 
ber and  that  of  Mr.  Jones;  relying, 
therefore,  on  his  honour  and  her  own 
arTurance,  (he  anfwered,  *  I  know  not 

*  what  you  mean,  villains!  I  am  wife 
'  to  none  of  you.     Help!  rape!  mur- 

*  der!    rape!'  'And  now  the  landlady 
coming  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Waters 
fell    upon    her  with    the  utmoft   viru- 
lence,  faying,  flie  thought  herfelf  in  a 
fober  inn,  and  not  in  a  bawdy-houfe; 
but  that  a  fet  of   villains    had    broke 
into  her   room,    with    an   intent  upon 
her  honour,  if  not  upon  her  life;  and 
both,    flie  faid,  were  equally   dear  to 
her. 

The  landlady  now  began  to  roar  as 
loudly  as  the  poor  woma*  in  bed  had 
done  before.  She  cried  flie  was  undone, 
and  that  the  reputation  of  her  houfe, 
which  was  never  blown  upon  before, 
was  utterly  deftroyed.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  men,  flie  cried,  *  What,  hi 
'  the  devil's  name,  is  the  reafon  of  all 
'  this  difturbance  in  the  lady's  room?' 
Fitzpatrick,  hanging  down  his  head, 
repeated,  that  he  had  committed  a 
miitake,  for  which  he  heartily  afked 
pardon,  and  then  retired  with  his 
countryman.  Jones,  who  was  too  in- 
genious to  have  mifled  the  hint  given 
him  by  his  fair-one,  boldly  afTerted, 
that  he  had  run  to  her  afliltance  upon 
hearing  the  door  broke  open:  with 
what  defign  he  could  not  conceive, 
unleis  of  lobbing  the  ladyj  which  if 

they 
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they  Intended,  he  faid,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  prevent.  *  I  never  had  a 
robbery  committed  in  my  houfe  fmce 
I  have  kept  it,'  cries  the  landlady: 
I  would  have  you  to  know,  Sir,  I  har- 
bour no  highwaymen  here;  I  fcorn 
the  word,  thof  I  fay  it.  None  but 
honeft,  good  gentlefolks,  are  wel- 
come to  my  houfe;.  and,  I  thank 
good  luck,  I  have  always  had  enow 
offuch  cuftomers;  indeed  as  many 
as  I  could  entertain.  Here  hath 

been  my  Lord  ,'  and  then  (he 

repeated  over  a  catalogue  of  names 
and  titles,  many  of  which  we  might, 
perhaps,  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege by  inferting. 

Jones,  after  much  patience,  at  length 
interrupted  her,  by  making  an  apology 
to  Mrs.  Waters,  for  having  appeared 
before  her  in  his  fhirt,  affuring  her, 
that  nothing  but  a  concern  for  her 
fafety  could  have  prevailed  on  him 
to  do  it.  The  reader  may  inform 
himfelf  of  her  anfwer,  and,  indeed, 
of  her  whole  behaviour  to  the  end  of 
the  fcene,  bv  confidering  the  foliation 
which  (he  affecled,  it  being  that  of  a 
modeft  lady,  who  was  awakened  out 
of  her  fleep,  by  three  ftrange  men  in 
her  chamber.  This  was  the  part  which 
fhe  undertook  to  perform;  and,  in- 
deed, (he  executed  it  fo  well,  that  none 
of  our  theatrical  aflrefles  could  exceed 
her,  in  any  of  their  performances,  ei- 
ther on  or  off  the  ftage. 

And  hence,  I  think,  we  may  very 
fairly  draw  an  argument,  to  prove 
how  extremely  natural  virtue  is  to  the 
fair-fex:  for  though  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, one  in  ten  thoufand  who  is  ca- 
pable of  making  a  good  ac~lrefs;  and 
even  among  thefe  we  rarely  fee  two 
who  are  equally  able  to  perfonate  the 
fame  character;  yet  this  of  virtue  they 
can  all  admirably  well  put  on;  and  as 
well  thofe  individuals  who  have  it  not, 
as  thofe  who  poflefs  it,  can  all  aft  it 
to  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfection. 

When  the  men  were  all  departed, 
Mrs.  Waters  recovering  from  her  fear, 
recovered  likewife  from  her  anger,  and 
fpoke  in  much  gentler  accents  to  the 
landlady,  who  did  not  fo  readily  quit 
her  concern  for  the  reputation  of  the 
houfe,  in  favour  of  which  (he  began 
again  to  number  the  many  great  per- 
fons  who  had  flept  urfder  her  roof;  but 
ths,.  lady  ft0?1  h£r  Ihort,  and  having 
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abfolutely  acquitted  her  of  having  had 
any  (hare  in  the  paft  difturbance,  beg- 
ged to  be  left  to  her  repofe,  which, 
flie  faid,  (lie  hoped  to  enjoy  unmolelled 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Upon  which  the  landlady,  after  much 
civility,  and  many  curtlies,  took  her 
leave. 


CHAP.    III. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  LAND- 
LADY, AND  SUSAN  THE  CHAM- 
BERMAID, PROPER  TO  BE  READ 
BY  ALL  INN-KEEPERS  AND  THEIR 
SERVANTS;  WITH  THE  ARRIVAL 
AND  AFFABLE  BEHAVIOUR  OF 
A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  LADY  j 
WHICH  MAY  TEACH  PERSONS  OF 
CONDITION  HOW  THEY  MAY 
ACQUIRE  THE  LOVE  OF  THE 
WHOLE  WORLD. 

t~  1  ^ H E  landlady  remembering  that 
JL  Sufan  had  been  the  only  perfon. 
out  of  bed  when  the  door  was  burlt 
open,  reforted  prefently  to  her,  to  en- 
quire into  the  firft  occafion  of  the  dif- 
turbance, as  well  as  who  the  ftrange 
gentleman  was,  and  when  and  how  he 
arrived. 

Sufan  related  the  whole  ftory  which 
the  reader  knows  already,  varying  the 
truth  only  in  fome  circumftances,  as 
fhe  faw  convenient,  and  totally  con- 
cealing the  money  whi.-h  (he  had  receiv- 
ed. But  whereas  her  mittrefs  had  in  the 
preface  to  her  enquiry  fpoken  much  in 
companion  for  the  fright  which  the  la- 
dy had  been  in,  concerning  any  intend- 
ed depredations  on  her  virtue,  Snfaa 
could  not  help  endeavouring  to  quiet 
the  concern,  which  her  miihefs  feemed 
to  be  under  on  that  account,  by  fwear- 
ing  heartily  me  faw  Jones  leap  out  from 
her  bed. 

The  landlady  fell  into  a  violent  rage 
atthefe  words.    «  A  likely  ftory,  truly,' 
cried  ihe,  *  that  a  woman  (hculd  cry 
out,    and  endeavour  to  expofe    hcr- 
felf,  if  that  was  the  cafe!  I  defire  to 
know  what  better  proof  any  lady  can 
give  of  her  virtue,  than  her  crying 
out;  which,   I  believe,  twenty  peo- 
ple can  witnefs  for  her  me  did?  I  beg, 
Madam,  you  would  fpread   no  fucli 
fcandal  of  any  of  my  guefts:  for  jit 
will  not  only  reflect  on  Them,  but  up- 
K  k  *  on 
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*  on   the  honfe;  and  I  am  fure  no  va- 
'  gabomis,  nor  wicked  beggarly  peo- 
'  pie,  comehere.' 

«   Well,'  ftys  Sufan,  'then  I  muftnot 

*  believe  my  own  eyes.' — 'No  indeed, 

*  mult  you   not  always,*  anfwered   her 
miltrefs;    '  I   would  not  have  believed 

*  my  own  eyes  againft  fuch  good  gen- 

*  tlefolks.      I   have  not  had   a  better 
'  fupper   ordered    this  half  year   than 

*  they  ordered  lad  night;  and  fo  eafy 

*  and  good  humoured  were  they,   that 

*  they  found  no  fault  with  my   Wor- 
(  cefterfhire  perry,    which  I  fold  them 

*  for  Champagne;  and  to  be  fure  it  is 

*  as  well  taftcd,    and  as  wholefome  as 

*  the  beft  Champagne  in  the  kingdom, 

*  otherwife  I   would   fcorn  to  give  it 

*  'em;  and  they  drank  me  two  bottles. 

*  No,    no,    I   will  never  believe    any 

*  harm  of  fuch  fober  good  fort  of  peo- 

*  pie.' 

Sufan  being  thus  filenced,  her  mif- 
trefs  proceeded  toother  matters.    *  And 

*  fo  you  tell  me,'  continued  me,  '  that 
«  the  ftrange  gentleman  came  poft,  and 

*  there  is  a  footman  without  with  the 

*  horfes;    why  then,    he    is  certainly 

*  fome  of  your  great  gentlefolks  too. 

*  Why  did  not  you   afk  him  whether 

*  he'd  have  any  fupper?   I  think  he  is 

*  in  the  other  gentleman's    room;    go 

*  up  and  aflc  whether  he  called.     Per- 

*  haps  he'll  order  fomething,  when  he 
'  finds  apy  body  ftirring  in  the  houfe 

*  to  drefs  it.     Now  don't  commit  any 

*  of  your  ufual    blunders,   by  telling 
'  him  the  fire's  out,  and  the  fowls  alive. 

*  And  if  he  fliould  order  mutton,  don't 
'  blab  out  that  we  have  none.     The 

*  butcher,  I  kno\v,    killed  a  fheep  juft 

*  before  I  went  to  bed,    and  he  never 

*  refufes  to  cut  it  up  warm  when  I  de- 
'  fire  it.     Go,  remember  there's  all  forts 
'  of  mutton  and  fowls;  go,  open  the 

*  door,  with,  "  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call;'* 
'  and  if  they  fay  nothing,  afk  what  his 

*  honour  will  be  pleafed  to  have  for 

*  fupper.  Don't  forgethis  honour.  Go; 

*  if  you  don't  min-t  all  thefe  matters  bet- 
4  ter,  you'll  never  come  to  anything.* 

Sufan  depart^!,  and    (eon    returned 
with  an  account,   that  the  two  pcntlc- 
HKn  were  got  both  into  the  fame  bed. 
Two  gentlemen,'  fays  the  landlady, 
in  the  fame    bed!    that's  impolfible; 
they  are  two  arrant  fcrubs,  I  warrant 
them;    and  I   believ*-   young    Squire 
All  worthy  gv.'tfled  i:  lie  fel- 

low intended  ty  rob  her  ladvihip:  f'oi 


if  he  had  broke  open  the  lady's  daor 
with  any  of  the   wicked  dt-figns  of 
a    gentleman,    he  would  never  have 
fneakedaway  to  another  room  to  lave 
the  expence  of  a  fupper  and  a  bed  to 
himfelf.     They  are  certainly  thieves, 
and  their  ftarching  after  a  wife  is  no- 
thing but  a  pretence.* 
In  ihefe  cenfures,  my  landlady  did. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  great  injuftice;   for  he 
was  really  born  a  gentleman,  though 
not  worth  a  groat;  and  though,   per- 
haps, he  had  fome  fewblemiflies  in  his 
heart,  as  well  as  in  his  head,  yet  being 
a  fneaking,  or  a  niggarly  fellow,  was 
not  one  of  them.     In  reality,  he  was 
fo  generous  a  man,  that  whereas  he  had 
received  a  very  handfome  fortune  with 
his  wife,  he  had  now  fpent  every  pen- 
ny of  it,    except  fome  little    pittance 
which  was  fettled  upon  her;  and  in  or- 
der to  poflefs  himfelf  of  this,   he  had] 
ufed  her  with  fuch'  cruelty,  that  toge- 
ther with  his  jealoufy,    which   was   of" 
the  bitterelt  kind,  it  had  forced  the  poor 
woman  to  run  away  from  him. 

This  gentleman,  then,  being  well 
tired  with  his  long  journey  from  Chef- 
ter  in  one  day,  with  which,  and  fome 
good  dry  blows  he  had  received  in  the 
fcuffle,  his  bones  were  fo  fore,  that  add-' 
ed  to  the  forenefs  of  his  mind,  it  had 
quite  deprived  him  of  any  appetite  for 
eating.  And  being  now  fo  violently 
difappointed  in  the  woman,  whom,  at 
the  maid's  inltance,  he  had  miflaken 
for  his  wife,  it  never  once  entered  into 
his  head,  that  fne  might  neverthelefs 
be  in  the  houfe,  though  he  had  erred 
in  the  fir  ft  perfon  he  had  attacked. 
He  therefore  yielded  to  the  d.fTualions 
of  his  friend,  from  fearching  any  far- 
ther after  her  that  night,  and  accepted 
the  kind  offer  of  part  of  his  bed. 

The  footman  and  port-boy  were  in  a 
different  difyofition.  They  were  more 
ready  to  order,  than  the  landlady  was 
to  provide;  however,  after  being  pretty 
well  fatisfied  by  them  of  the  real  truth 
of  the  cafe,  and  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
was  no  thief,  (he  was  at  length  pra- 
vailed  on  to  fet  fome  cold  meat  before- 
themj  which  they  were  devouring  with 
great  greedinefs,  when  Partridge  came 
into  the  kitchen.  He  had  been  fiift 
awaked  by  the  hurry  which  we  have  be- 
fore le^n;  and  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  compofe  himfelf  again  on  hrs 
pillow,  a  fueech  owl  hid  jMven  him 
iuch  a  ferenade  at  his  window,  that  he 

ieaut 
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leapt  in  a  moft  horrible  affright  from  his 
bed,  and  huddling  on  his  deaths  with 
great  expedition,  ran  down  to  the  pro- 
teclion  of  the  company,  whom  he  heard 
talking  below  in  the  kitchen. 

His  arrival  detained  my  landlady 
from  returning  to  her  reft:  for  (he  was 
juft  about  to  leave  the  other  two  guefts 
to  the  care  of  Sufan;  hut  the  friend  of 
young  Squire  Allworthy  was  not  to  be 
fo  negle6tedj  efpecially  as  he  called  for 
a.  pint  of  wine  to  be  mulled.  She  im- 
mediately obeyed,  by  putting  the  fame 
quantity  of  perry  to  the  fire:  for  this 
readily  anfwered  to  the  name  of  every 
kind  of  wine. 

Theliim  footman  was  retired  to  bed, 
and  the  poft-boy  was  going  tj  follow^ 
but  Partridge  invited  him  to  ftay  and 
partake  of  his  wine,  which  the  lad  very 
thankfully  accepted.  The  fchoolmafter 
was  indeed  afraid  to  return  to  bed  by 
himfelf  j  and  as  he  did  not  know  how 
foon  he  might  lofe  the  company  of  my 
landlady,  he  wasrefolvec1  to  lecure  that 
of  the  boy,  in  whofe  prefence  he  ap- 
prehended no  danger  from  the  devil,  or 
any  of  his  adherents. 

And  now  arrived  another  poll- boy 
at  the  gate;  upon  which  Sufan,  being 
ordered  out,  returned,  introducing  two 
young  women  in  riding-habitsj  on£  of 
which  was  fo  very  richly  laced,  that 
Partridge  and  the  poft-boy  inftantly 
ftarted  from  their  chairs,  and  my  land- 
lady fell  to  her  curtfies,  and  her  lady- 
(hips,  with  great  eagernefs. 

The  lady  in  the  rich  habit  faid,  with 
a  fmile  of  great  condefcenfion,  *  If  you 
will  give  me  leave,  Madam,    I  will 
warm  myfelf  a  few  minutes  at  your 
kitchen  fire,  for  it  is  really  very  coldj 
but  I  muft  infilt  on  difturbing  no  one 
from  his  feat.'     This  was  fpoken  on 
account  of  Partridge,  who  had  retreat- 
ed to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  ftruck 
with  the  mmoft  awe  and  aftonimment 
at  the  fplendor  of  the  lady's  drefs.     In- 
deed fhe  had  a  much  better  title  to  re- 
fpe£t  than  this:    for  ftie  was  one  of  the 
molt  beautiful  creatures  in  the  world. 

The  lady  earneftly  defired  Partridge 
to  return  to  his  feat,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail. She  then  pulled  off  her  gloves, 
and  difplayed  to  the  fire  two  hands, 
which  had  every  property  of  fnow  in 
them,  except  that  of  melting .  Her  com- 
panion, who  was  indeed  her  maid,  like- 
wife  pulled  off  her  gloves,  and  difco- 
vered  what  bore  an  exaft  refemblance, 
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in  cold  and  colour,  to  a  piece  of  frozen 
beef. 

,*  I  wifh,  Madam,*  quoth  the  latter, 
'  your  ladyftiip  would  not  think  of  go- 
'  ing  any  farther  to-night.  I  am  ter- 
'  ribly  afraid  your  ladyfliip  will  not  be 
'  able  to  bear  the  fatigue.' 

«  Why  lure,'  cries  the  lanHbdy, «  her 
'  ladymip's  honour  can  never  intend  it! 
'  O  blefs  me,  farther  to-night,  indeed! 
«  Let  me  befeech  your  lady/hip  not  to 
'  think  on't:  but,  to  be  lure,  your  Ja. 
'  dyfhip  can't.  What  will  your  ho- 
'  nour  be  pleafed  to  have  for  fupper? 
'  I  have  mutton  of  all  kinds,  and  fome 
'  nice  chicken.' 

'  I  think,  Madam,'  faid  the  lady, 
«  it  would  be  rather  breakfaft  than  fup- 
'  per;  but  I  can't  eat  any  thing;  and 

*  if  I  ftay,  fhall  only  lay  down  for  an 

*  hour  or  two.  However,  if  you  pleafe, 
'  Madam,  you  may  get  me  a  little  fack- 
'  whey,  made  very  f:nall  and  thin.' 

'  Yes,  Madam,'  cries  the  miftrefs  of 
the  houfe,  '  I  have  fome  excellent  white 

*  wine.'—'  You   have  no   fack   then?* 
fays  the  lady.     *  Yes,  an't  pleafe  your 
'  honour,  I  have;  I  may  challenge  the 

*  country  for  that — but  let  me  beg  your 

*  ladyfhip  to  eat  fomething.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  eat  a  mor- 
'  fel,'  anfwered  thelady;  •'  and  I  (hould 

*  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will 
'  pleafe  to  get  my  apartment  ready  as 
'  loon    as    poilible:  for  I  am    refolved 
'  to  be    on   horieback   again   in  three 
c  hours.' 

«  Why,   Sufan/  cries  the  landlady, 

'  is   there  a  fire  lit  yet  in   the  Wild- 

*  goofe? — I  am  forry,  Madam,  all  my 

*  beft   rooms  are  full.     Several  people 
'  of  the  fir  it   quality  are  now  in   bed. 
'  Here's    a    great    young  fquire,    and 

*  many  other  great  gentlefolks  of  qua- 
'  lity.' 

Sufan  anfwered,  that  the  Irifh  gen- 
tlemen were  got  into  the  Wild  goofe. 

'  Was  ever  any  thing  like  it!'  fays 
the  miftrefs  j  *  why  the  devil  would 
'  you  nor  keep  fome  of  the  belt  rooms 
'  for  the  quality,  when  you  know  fcarce 
'  a  day  paffrs  without  fome  calling 
«  here?  If  they  be  gentlemen,  I  am 
'  certain,  when  they  kno^v  it  is  for  her 

*  laclyfliip,  they  will  getupagain/ 

*  Not  upon  my  account,'  fays  the 
lady;  *  I  will  have  no  perfon  difturbed 
'  for  me.  If  you  have  a  room  that  is 
'  commonly  decent,  it  will  ferve  me 

*  very  well,  though  it  be  never  fo  plain. 

K  k  »  -•         « I  beg, 
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'  I    beg,    Madam,  you  will  not  give 
'  yourfelf  fo  much  trouble  on  my  ac- 

*  count.' — '   O,    Madam,'     cries    the 
other,     '  I    have     feveial    very   good 
'  rooms,  for  that  matter,  but  none  good 
<  enough  for  your  honour's  ladyfhip. 
'   However,  as  you  are  fo  condelcend- 

*  ing  to  take  up  with   the  beft  I  have 

*  — do,    Sufan,   get  a  fire  in  the  Rofe 

*  this     minute. — Will   your    ladyfhip 

*  be  pleafed  to  go    up   now,    or    ftay 

*  till  the  fire  is  lighted?1—'  I  think  I 

*  have  fufficiently  warmed  myfelf,'  an- 
Jwered  the  lady;    f  fo,    if  you   pleafe, 

*  I  will   go  now.     I  am  afraid  I  have 

*  kept   people,    and    particularly  that 

*  gentleman,'  (meaning Partridge)  'too 

*  long  in  the  cold  already.     Indeed   I 

*  cannot  bear  to  think  of  keeping  any 

*  peifon    from   the   fire   this    dreadful 

*  weather.'     She   then   departed    with 
lier  maid;  the  landlady  marching  with 
two  lighted  candles  before  her. 

When  that  good  woman  returned, 
the  converfation  in  the  kitchen  was  all 
upon  the  charms  of  the  young  lady. 
There  is    indeed  in  perfecl  beauty,   a 
power  which   none  almoft   can   with- 
itand:    for  my    landlady,   though    me 
•was  not  pleafed  at  the  negative  given 
to  the  fupper,   declared  fhe  had  never 
feen  fo  lovely  a  creature.   Partridge  ran 
cut   into   the   moft  extravagant  enco- 
miums on  her  face,   though  he  could 
not  refrain  from  paying  Ibme  compli- 
ments to  the  gold  lace  on  her  habit :  the 
poft-boy  fung  forth  the  praifes  of  her 
gocdneis,  which  were  likewife  echoed 
by  the  other  poft-boy,  who  was  now 
come  in.     *  She  is  a  true  good  lady,  I 
warrant  her,'  fays  he:  *  for  fhe  hath 
mercy  on  dumb    creatures;    for  (lie 
aiked  me  every   now  and  then  upon 
the  journey,    if  I  did  not  think  fhe 
fliould  hurt  the  horfes  by  riding  too 
faftj  and  when  fhe  came  in,  fhe  charg- 
ed me  to  give  them  as  much  corn  as 
ever  they  would  eat.' 
Such  charms  are  there  in  affability, 
and  fo  fure  is  it  to  attract  the  praifes 
of  all  kinds  of  people.     It  may  indeed 
be  compared   to   the   celebrated    Mrs. 
Huffey*.     It  is  equally  fure  to  fet  off 
every  female  perfection  to  the  higheft 
advantage,  and  to  palliate  and  conceal 
every  defeft.     A  fhort  reflection  which 
\ve  could  not  forbear   making  in  this 


place,  where  my  reader  Inth  fecn  the 
lovelinefs  of  an  affable  depoitmtn  ; 
and  truth  will  now  oblige  us  to  con- 
trait  it,  by  mewing  the  reverfe. 


CHAP.     IV. 

CONTAINING  INFALLIBLE  NOS- 
TRUMS FOR  PROCUR1NO  UNI- 
VERSAL DISESTEEM  AND  HA- 
TRED, 


E  lady  had  no  fooner  laid  her- 
JL     felf  on  her  pillow    th.tn  the  wait- 
ing-woman returned  to  the  kitchen  to 
regale  with  feme  of  thofe  dainties  which 
her  miftiv-fi  had  refilled. 

The  company,  at  her  entiance,  fhew- 
ed  her  the  fame  refpeft  which  they  had 
before  paid  to  her  miftrefs,  by  rifmg; 
bur  fhe  forgot  to  imitate  her,  by  de- 
firing  them  to  fit  down  again.  Indeed 
it  was  Icarce  poflible  they  fhould  have 
done  fo:  for  (he  placed  her  chair  in. 
fuch  a  pofture,  as  to  occupy  almoft  the 
whole  fire.  She  then  ordered  a  chicken 
to  be  broiled  that  inftant,  declaring  if 
it  was  not  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
me  would  not  ftay  for  it.  Now  though 
the  faid  chicken  was  then  at  rooft  in  the 
ftable,  and  required  the  feveral  ceremo- 
nies of  catching,  killing,  and  picking, 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  gridiron, 
my  landlady  would  nevtrthelefs  have 
undertaken  to  do  all  within  the  time; 
but  the  gueft  being  unfortunately  ad- 
mitted behind  the  fcenes,  muft  have 
been  witnefs  to  \\\e  fouberie  \  the  poor 
woman  was  therefore  obliged  to  confefs 
that  /he  had  none  in  the  lioufe,  *  But, 

*  Madam.'  faid  fhe,  '  I  cangetany  kind 
'  of  mutton    in   an   inftant  from  the 
?  butcher's.' 

'  Do  you  think,  then,'  anfwered  the 
waiting-gentlewoman,  *  that  I  have  the 
'  ftomach  of  a  horfe,  to  eat  mutton  at 

*  this  time  of  night?   Sure  you  people 
'  that  keep  inns  imagine  your  betters 
«  are  like  yourfelves.     Indeed,    I  e<- 

*  peeled  to  get  nothing  at  this  wretch- 
'  ed  place.      I  wonder  my  lady  would 
'  flop  at  it.     I  fuppofe  none  but  tradef- 
'  men  and  graziers  ever  call  here.'    The 
landlady  fired   at  this  indignity  offered 
to   her  houfe;   however,  fhe  fupprtfltd 
her  temper,  and  contented  herfclf  with 


*  A  celebrated  mantua»Hiaker  in  the  Strand,  famous  for  felting  pff  the  flupcs  of 
women* 

faying 
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faying,  very  good  quality  frequented 
it,    flie    thanked     Heaven!      «  Don't 

<  tell  me,'  cries  the  other,  «  of  quali- 
«  ty  !  I  believe  I  know  more  of  people 

*  of  quality  than  luch  as  you.     Bur, 
«  pr'ythee,  without  troubling  me  with 
f  any  of  your  impertinence,    do  teH 

*  me    what  I    can    have    for   fupperj 
f  for  though  I  cannot  eat  horfe-flem, 

<  I  am  really  hungry.'?—*  Why  truly, 

<  Madam/    anfwered     the    landlady, 
'  you  could  not  take  me  again  at  fuch 
f  a   difadvantage:  for  I  muit  confefs, 
«  I  have  nothing  in  the  houfe,  unlefs 
«  a  cold  piece  of  beef,  which  indeed  a 
'  gentleman's   footman  and   the  poft- 

*  boy  have  almoft  cleared  to  the  bone.' 
• — <  Woman,'   faid  Mrs.  Abigail,   (fo 
for  (hortnefs  we  will  call  her)   •  I  en- 

<  treat  you  not  to  make  me  Ikk.     If  I 
'  had  faded  a  month,  Icculd  not  eat 
«  what  had  been  touched  by  the  fin- 
'  gers  of  fuch    fellows:    is  there   no- 

*  thing  neat  or  decent  to  be  had  in  this 

<  horrid  place?' — *   What   think   you 
'  of  fome  eggs  and  bacon,  Madam?' 
faid    the   landlady.     «  Are  your  eggs 
'  new  laid?  Are  you  certain  they  were 
'  laid  to  day?  And  let  me   have  the 
f  bacon  cut  very  nice  and  thin;  for   I 
c  can't  endure  any  thing  that's  grofs. 
'  Pr'ythee  try  if  you   can  do  a  little 
'  tolerably  for  once;  and  don't  think 
'  you  have  a  farmer's  wife,  or   fome 
f  of  thofe  creatures    in  the   houfe.'— 
The  landlady  began  then  to  handle  her 
knife;  but  the  other  (topt  her,  faying, 

*  Good  woman,  I  muft  inlift  upon  your 

*  firft  warning  your  hands;  for  I  am 

*  extremely  nice,    and  have  been    al- 
'  ways  ufed  from   my  cradle  to  have 
'  every  thing  in  the  molt  elegant  man- 
(  ner.' 

The  landlady,  who  governed  herfelf 
with  much  difficulty,  began  now  the  ne- 
ceflary  preparations;  for  as  to  Sufan, 
fiie  was  utterly  rejected,  and  with  fuch 
difdain,  that  the  poor  wench  was  as 
hard  put  to  it  to  reftrain  her  hands  from 
violence,  as  her  miftrefs  had  beeen  to 
hold  her  tongue.  This  indeed  Sufan 
did  not  entirely:  for  though  (he  lite- 
rally kept  it  within  her  teeth,  yet  there 
it  muttered  many  '  marry-come-ups, 

*  as  good  flem  and  blood  as  yourfelf!' 
with  other  fuch  indignant  phrafes. 

While  the  fupper  was  preparing, 
Mrs.  Abigail  began  to  lament  (he  had 
not  ordered  a  fire  in  the  parlour;  but 
{he  faid,  that  was  now  tog  late.  *  How- 


ever,* faid  (he,  «  I  have  novelty  to  re- 
'  commend  a  kitchen ;  for  I  do  not 
f  believe  I  ever  eat  in  one  before.* 
Then  turning  to  the  poft-boys,  (he  afk- 
ed  them,  why  they  were  not  in  the  (ta- 
ble with  their  horfes.  '  If  I  muft  eat 
'  my  hard  fare  here,  Madam,'  cries 
(he  to  the  landlady,  <  1  beg  the  kitch- 
«  en  may  be  kept  clear,  that  I  may  not 

*  be  furrounded    with   all   the  black* 

*  guards  in  town. — As  for  you,  Sir," 
fays  (he  to  Partridge,  '  you  look  fome- 
'  what   like  a  gentleman,  and  may  fit 
'  ftill  if  you  pleafe:    I  don't  defire  to 
'  difturb  any  body  but  mob.* 

'  Yes,  yes,  Madam,'  cries  Partridge, 
'  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  do  allure  you, 
'  and  I  am  not  Ibeafily  to  hedifturbed. 

*  Non  femper  *~uox  cafualis  eft  <verbo 
'  nominati'-vus .'     This  Latin  (he  took, 
to    be    fome    affront,    and    anfwered, 
'  You  may  be  a  gentleman,  Sir:  but 

*  you  don't   (hew  yourfelf  as  one,  to 

*  talk  Latin  to  a  woman.'     Partridge 
made    a  gentle  reply,  and    concluded 
with  more  Latin  ;  upon  which  fhe  tof- 
fed  up  her  noie,  and  contented  herfelt" 
by  abufing  him  with    the  name  of  a 
great  fchoiar. 

The  fupper  being  now  on  the  table, 
Mrs.  Abigail  eat  very  heartily,  for  fo 
delrcate  a  perfon  ;  and  while  a  fecond 
courfe  of  the  fame  was  by  her  order 
preparing,  (he  faid,  '  And  fo,  Madam, 

*  you  tell  me  your  houfe  is  frequented 

*  by  people  of  great  quality  ?' 

The  landlady  anlwered  in  the  af- 
firmative; faying,  there  were  a  great 
many  very  good  quality  and  gen- 
tlefolks in  it  now.  <  There's  young 
'  Squire  AUworthy,  as  that  gentle- 
'  man  there  knows.' 

'  And  pray  who  is  this  young  gen- 

*  tlernan  of  quality,  this  young  Squire 
<  AUworthy?'  faid  Abigail. 

'  Who  (ho«ld  he  be,  "anfwered  Par- 
tridge, «  but  the  fon  and  heir  of  the 
'  great  Squire  Aliworthy,  of  Somer- 
1  ietfhire.' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  faid  (lie,  *  you 
'  tell  me  ft  range  news!  for  I  know 

*  Mr.  AUworthy  of  Somerletfliire  very 

*  well,    and  I  know    he  hath  no  fou 
«  alive.' 

The  landlady  pricked  up  her  ears  at 
this,  and  Partridge  looked  a  little  con- 
founded. However,  after  a  (hort  he- 
fitation,  he  anfwered,  '  Indeed,  Ma- 
'  dam,  it  is  true,  every  body  doth  not 

*  know  him  to  be  Squire  Axworthy's 

*  lon»' 
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•  fon;    for    he  was    never   married  to 
'  his  mother;  but  his   Ion  he  certainly 

*  is,  and  will  be  his  heir  too,  as  cer- 

•  tainly  as  his    name    is  Jones/     At 
that  word  Abigail   let  drop  the  bacon, 
which  fhe  was  conveying  to  her  mouth, 
and   cried    out,     *  You    furprize   me, 
«  Sir!    is  it  poflible  Mr.  Jones  fliould 
«  be    now    in    the    houfe!' — '  Square 

*  «o«?'    anfwered     Partridge;    *  it  is 
'  poflible,  and  it  is  certain.' 

Abigail  now  made  hafle  to  finifti 
the  remainder  of  her  meal,  and  then 
repaired  back,  to  her  miftrefs;  when 
the  converlation  parted,  which  may  be 
lead  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    V. 

SHEWING  WHO  THE  AMIABLE  LA- 
DY, AND  HER  UNAMIABLE  MAID, 
WERE. 

AS  in  the  month  of  June,  the  da- 
maflc    rofe,    which    chance   hath 
planted  among    the   lilies,    with    their 
candid   hue  mixes  his   vermilion:    or, 
as  fome  playfbme  heifer  in  the  pleafant 
month  of  May  diffufes  her  odoriferous 
breath  over  the  flowery  meadows:  or 
as,  in  the  blooming  month  of  April, 
the  gentle,  conftant  dove,  perched  on 
fome  fair  bough,  fits  meditating  on  her 
mate;  fo  looking  a  hundred  charms, 
and    breathing    as    many    fweets,  her 
thoughts  being  fixed  on   her  Tommy, 
with  a  heart  as  good  and  innocent,   as 
her  face  was  beautiful  j  Sophia  (for  it 
was    fhe    herfelf)     lay    reclining     her 
lovely    head  on    her   hand,    when  her 
maid  entered  the  room;  and    running 
clireclly  to  the  bed,  cried,  «  Madam — 
Madam-r-who   doth    your    ladyfhip 
think  is  in  the  houfe!'  Sophia  ftart- 
ng  up,  cried,  l  I  hope,  my  father  hath 
not  overtaken  us.' — '  No,  Madam, 
it  is   one   worth  a   hundred   fathers; 
Mr.    Jones  himfelf  is    here  at   this 
very   iniiant.!' — «   Mr.   Jones!'  fays 
Sophia:     '  it    is    impoiTible!  I  cannot 
'  be  fo  fortunate.'     Her  maid  averred 
the   fdcl,  and   was   prefently  detached 
by  her  miihtfs  to  order  him  to  be  call- 
ed ;  for  (lie  faid  (lie  was  relblved  to  ice 
him  immediately. 

Mrs.  Honour  rnd  no  fooner  left  the 
kitchen  in  the  manner  we  have  before 
feen,  than  the  landlady  fell  feverely 
upon  her.  The  poor  woman  had  iiu 


deed  been  loading  her  heait  with   foul 
language    for  fome  time;  and  now  it 
icourcd  out  of  her  mouth,  as  filth  doth 
;i    mud-cart    when     the    boaid 
whicli  confines   it    in    icmovcd.     Par- 
tridge likewife  fliovelled   in   his  (hare 
of   calumny;  and  (what  may  furprize 
the  rea.ier)   not    only    befiMttered    the 
maid,  but  attempted  to  fully  the  lily. 
white    character     of    Sophia     herfelf. 
*  Never  a  barrel    the  better   herring!* 
cries  he.     «  Nofcitur  a  focio,  is  a  true 
faying.    It  mutt  be  contefled  indeed  ! 
that  the  lady  in  the  fine  garments  is 
the  civiller  of  the  twoj  but  I  war- 
rant neither  of  them  are  a  bit  better 
than  they   (hould   be.     A  couple  of 
Bath  nulls  1'Jl  anfwer    for    themj 
your  quality  don't  ride  about  at  this 
time    o'night     without    fervants.'— . 
Sbodlikins,    and   that's    true!'  cries 
he  landlady,  '  you  have  certainly  hit 
upon   the   very   matter;    for  quality 
don't  come  into  a  houfe  without  be- 
fpeaking  a  i'upper,  whether  they  eat 
any  or  no.* 

Whiie  they  were  thus  difcourfmg, 
Mis.  Honour  returned;  and  difcharg- 
ed  her  commiflion,  by  bidding  the 
landlady  immediately  wake  Mr.  Jones, 
and  tell,  him  a  lady  wanted  to  fpeak 
with  him.  The  landlady  referred  her 
to  Partridge,  faying  he  was  the  fquiie's 
friend;  but,  for  her  part,  fhe  never  call- 
ed men- folks,  efpecially  gentlemen; 
and  then  walked  fullenly  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Honour  applied  herfelf  to 
Pamidge:  but  he  refufed:  *  For  my 
'  friend,'  cries  he,  '  went  to  bed  very 
'  late,  and  he  would  be  very  angry  to 
'  be  difturbed  fo  foon.'  Mrs.  Honour 
infilled  (till  to  have  him  called,  fay- 
ing, (he  was  Cure,  inltead  of  being 
angry,  that  he  would  be  to  the  higheft 
degree  delighted,  when  he  knew  the 
occafion.  *  Another  time,  perhaps, 
he  might,'  cries  Partridge;  <  but 
non  omnia  pojj'umus  omnes  t  one 
woman  is  enough  at  once  for  a  rea- 
fonable  man.'— *  What  do  you  mean 
by  one  woman,  fellow?'  cries  Ho- 
nour. '  None  of  your  fellow!'  an- 
fwtred  Partridge.  He  then  proceeded 
to  inform  her  plainly,  that  Jones  was 
in  bed  with  a  wench,  and  made  ufe  of 
an  expreflion  too  indelicate  to  be  here 
infer  ted;  which  fo  enraged  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour, that  (he  called  him  faucy  j.ick- 
a-  napes,  and  returned  in  a  violent  hurry 
to  her  pjiitiei's,  whom  Ihe  acquainted 
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with  the  fuccefs  of  her  errand,  and 
with  the  account  (he  h.id  received  ; 
which,  if  poflible,  fhe  exaggerated  ; 
being  as  angry  with  Jones,  as  if  he 
had  pronounced  all  'the  words  that 
came  from  the  mouth  o£  Partridge. 
She  difcharged  a  torrent  of  abufe  on 
the  matter,  and  advifrd  her  miftrefs  to 
quit  all  thoughts  of  a  man  who  had 
never  fhewn  himfelf  deferving  of  her. 
She  then  ripped  up  the  ftory  of  Molly 
Seagrim,  and  gave  the  molt  malicious 
turn  to  his  formerly  quitting  Sophia 
heifelf;  which,  I  muft  confefs,  the 
piefcnt  incident  not  a  little  counte- 
nanced. 

The  fpirits  of  Sophia  were  too  much 
diflipated  by  concern,  to  enable  her  to 
ftop  the  torrent  of  her  mind.     At  laft, 
however,    (he  interrupted  her,  faying, 
I  never  can  believe  this;  fome  vil- 
lain hath  belyed  him.     You  fay  you 
had  it  from  his  friend;  but  finely  it 
is  not  the  office  of  a  friend  to  betray 
fuch    fecrets.'—'  I    fuppofe,'     cries 
Honour,  '  the  fellow  is  his  pimp;  for 
I  never  faw  fo   ill-looked  a  villain. 
Befides,  fuch  profligate  rakes  as  Mr. 
Jones    are    never  alhamed  of  thefe 
matters.* 

To  fay  the  truth,  this  behaviour  of 
Partridge  was  a  little  inexcufablej  but 
he  had  not  flept  off  the  effeft  of  the 
dofe  which  he  fwallowed  ,the  evening 
before;  which  had,  in  the  morning, 
received  the  addition  of  above  a  pint 
of  wine,  or  indeed  rather  of  malt  fpi- 
rits; for  the  perry  was  by  no  means 
pure.  Now  that  part  of  his  head 
which  nature  defigned  for  the  refer- 
Voir  of  drink,  being  very  fhallow,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  liquor  overflowed  it, 
and  opened  the  fluices  of  his  heart;  fo 
that  all  the  fecrets  there  depofited  run 
out.  Thefe  fluices  were  indeed  natu- 
rally very  ill  fecured.  To  give  the 
belt  natured  turn  we  can  to  his  difpo- 
fuion,  he  was  a  very  honeft  man;  for 
as  he  was  the  moft  inquifitive  of  mor- 
tals, and  eternally  prying  into  the  fo 
crets  of  others;  ib  he  very  faithfully 
paid  them,  by  communicating,  in  re- 
turn, every  thing  within  his  know- 
ledge. 

While  Sophia,  tormented  with  anx- 
iety, knew  not  what  to  believe,  nor 
what  reiolution  to  take,  Sufan  arrived 
with  the  fack-whey.  Mrs.  Honour 
immediately  advifed  her  miftrefs,  in  a 
whifper,  to  pump  this  wench,  who 


probably  fcould  inform  her  of  the  truth. 
Sophia  approved  it,  and  began  as  fol- 
lows: *  Come   hither,   child;  now  an- 
fwer  me   tiuly  what  I  am  going  to 
afk  you,  and   I  promife  you  I  will 
very  well  reward  you.     Is   there  a 
young  gentleman  in   this    houfe,    a 
handlome  young  gentleman,  that—* 
Here   Sophia   bluTlied,   and   was    con- 
founded.       '  A     young    gentleman,* 
cries  Honour,    *  that  came   hither  'in. 

*  company  with  that  faucy  rafcal  who 
1  is  now  in   the  kitchen?'   Sufan  an- 
fwered,  there   was.     *  Do  you  know 

*  any   thing  of  any   lady?'    continues 
Sophia;     *  any  lady — I  don't  afk  you 
'  whether  the  is  handfome  or  no;  per- 

*  haps   fhe  is  not,  that's   nothing  to 
'  the  purpofe,    but  do  you   know  of 
'  any   lady?'—*  La,    Madam,'    cries 
Honour,  *  you   will   make  a  very  bad 

*  examiner. — Hark'e,  child,'  fays  (he, 

*  is  not  that   very  young  gentleman 
'   now  in  bed  with  fome  nafty  trull  or 
'  other?'     Here     Sufan    fmiled,     and 
was    filent.     *  Anfwer   the   queftion, 
«  child,'   fays   Sophia,  '  and    here's  a 

*  guinea  for  you/ — «  A  guinea,  Ma- 
'  dam!'    cries  Sufanj    '  la,    what's   a 
1  guinea?    If  my  miftrefs  fhould  know 
f  it,    I   fhall   certainly   lofe   my  place 
<  that  very  inftant.' — {  Here's  another 
«  for  you,'  fays  Sophia;  «  and  I  pro- 
'  mife    you    faithfully    your    miftrefs 
'  fhall  never  know  it.'     Sufan,  after  a 
very  fnort  hefitation,  took  the  money, 
and  told  the  whole  ftory,  concluding 
with  faying,  *  If  you  have  any  great 
'  curiofity,  Madam,  I  can  fteal  fofily 
c  into  his  room,   and   fee  whether  he 

*  be  in  his  own  bed  or  no.'     She  ac- 
cordingly did  this  by  Sophia's  delire, 
and  returned  with  an  anfwer  in   the 
negative. 

Sophia  now  trembled  and  turned 
pale.  Mrs.  Honour  begged  her  to 
be  comforted,  and  not  to  think  any 
more  of  fo  worthlefs  a  fellow.  *  Why 
there,'  fays  Sufan,  *  I  hope,  Ma- 
dam, your  ladyfhip  won't  be  offend- 
ed; but  pray,  Madam,  is  not  >our 
ladyfnip's  name  Madam  Sophia  Weft- 
em?" — *  How  is  it  poffibleyou  mould 
know  mt?'  anfwered  Sophia.  *  Why 
that  man  that  the  gentlewoman  fpoke 
of,  who  is  in  the  kitchen,  told  about 
you  laft  night1.  But  I  hope  your 
ladyfhip  is  not  angry  with  me.'— 
Indeed,  child,'  faid  fhe,  «  I  am  not; 
prav  tell  me  all,  and  I  promife  you 

«  I'll 
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«  I'll  reward  you.'' — «  Why,  Madam/ 
continued  Sufan,  *  that  man  told  us 
*  all  in  the  kitchen,  that  Madam  So- 
'  phia  Weftern — indeed  I  don't  know 
4  hove  to  bring  it  out.'  Here  Ihe  ftopt, 
till  having  received  encouragement 
from  Sophia,  and  being  vehemently 
prefied  by  Mis.  Honour,  fhe  proceeded 
thus: — '  He  told  us,  Ma  dim,  though 
to  be  fure  it  is  all  a  lye,  that  your 
ladyfhip  was  dying  for  love  of  the 
young  fquirej  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  the  wars  to  get  rid  of  you.  I 
thought  to  myfelf  then  he  was  a  falfe- 
hearted  wretch j  but  now  to  fee  fuch 
a  fine,  rich,  beautiful  lady,  as  you 
be,  forfaken  for  fuch  an  ordinary 
woman;  for  to  be  fure  fo  fhe  is,  and 
another  man's  wife  into  the  bargain  ; 
it  is  fuch  a  ftrange  unnatural  thing, 
in  a  manner — * 
Sophia  gave  her  a  third  guinea;  and 
telling  her  fhe  would  certainly  be  her 
friend,  if  me  mentioned  nothing  of 
what  had  pafled,  nor  informed  any 
one  who  me  was,  difmified  the  girl 
with  orders  to  the  poll-boy  to  get  the 
horfes  ready  immediately. 

Being  now  left  alone  with  her  maid, 
fhe  told  her  trufty  waiting-woman, 
that  {he  never  was  more  eafy  than  at 
prefent.  «  I  am  now  convinced,'  faid 
flie,  '  he  is  not  only  a  villain,  but 
a  low  defpicable  wretch.  I  can  for- 
give all,  rather  than  his  expofing  my 
name  in  fo  barbarous  a  manner: 
that  renders  him  the  object  of  my 
contempt.  Yes,  Honour,  I  am  now 
eafy;  I  am  indeed:  I  am  very  eafy.' 
And  then  flic  burit  into  a  violent  flood 
of  tears. 

After  a  fhort  interval,  fpent  chiefly 
by  Sophia,  in  crying,  and  alluring  her 
maid  that  flie  was  perfectly  ealy,  Sufan 
arrived  with  an  account  that  the  horfes 
were  ready,  when  a  very  extraordinary 
thought  fuggefted  itfdf  to  our  young 
heroine,  by  which  Mr.  Jones  would 
be  acquainted  with  her  having  been  at 
the  imi,  in  away,  which,  if  any  fparks 
of  affection  for  her  remained  in  him, 
would,  at  leaft,  be  fome  punifhment 
for  his  faults. 

The  leader  will  be  pleafed  to  re- 
member a  little  muff,  which  hath  had 
the  honour  of  being  more  than  once 
remembered  already  in  this  hiftory. 
This  muff,  ever  fmce  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Jones,  had  bctn  the  conftant  com- 
panion of  Sophia  b}1  day,  and  her  bed- 


fellow by  night;  and  this  muff  flic 
had  at  this  very  inftant  upon  her  arm; 
whence  fhe  took  it  off  with  great  indig- 
nation, and  having  writ  her  name  with 
her  pencil  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which 
me  pinned  to  it,  me  bribed  the  maid 
to  convey  it  into  the  empty  bed  of  Mr. 
Jones,  in  which,  if  he  did  not  find  it, 
me  charged  her  to  take  fome  method 
of  conveying  it  before  his  eyes  in  the 
morning. 

Then  having  paid  for  what  Mrs. 
Honour  had  eaten,  in  which  bill  was 
included  an  account  for  what  (he  her- 
felf  might  have  eaten,  fhe  mounted 
her  horfe;  and  once  more  affuring  her 
companion  that  flie  was  perfectly  eaiy, 
continued  her  journey. 


CHAP.    VI. 

CONTAINING,  AMONG         OTHER 

THINGS,  THE  INGENUITY  OF 
PARTRIDGE,  THE  MADNESS  OF 
JONES,  AND  THE  FOLLY  OF 
FITZPATRICK. 

IT  was  now  paft  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  other  company  began  to 
rife  and  come  to  the  kitchen,  among 
whom  were  the  fei  jeant  and  the  coach- 
man, who  being  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled, made  a  libation;  or,  in  the 
Englifh  phrafe,  drank  a  hearty  cup 
together. 

In  this  drinking,  nothing  more  re- 
markable happened,  than  the  behavi- 
our of  Partridge;  who,  when  the  fer- 
jeant  drank  a  health  to  King  George, 
repeated  only  the  word  King;  nor 
could  he  be  brought  to  utter  more; 
for  though  he  was  going  to  fight  a- 
gainft  his  own  caufe,  yet  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  drink  againft  it. 

Mr.  Jones  being  now  returned  to 
his  own  bed,  (b;ir  from  whence  he 
returned  we  mutt  beg  to  be  excufed 
from  relating)  fummoned  Partridge 
from  this  agreeable  company;  who, 
after  a  ceremonious  preface,  having 
obtained  leave  to  offer  his  advice,  de- 
livered himlelf  as  follows. 

'  It  is,  Sir,  an  old  faying,  and  a 
true  one,  that  a  wife  man  may  fome- 
times  learn  counfel  fiom  a  fool;  I 
wifh  therefore  I  might  be  fo  bold  as 
to  offer  you  my  advice,-  which  is  to 
return  home  again,  and  leave  thefe 
<  borrida  bella,  thefe  bloody  wars, 

•   to 
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to  fellows  who  are  contented  to  fwal- 
low  gunpowder,  becaufe  they  have 
nothing  elfe  to  eat.  Now  every 
body  knows  your  honour  wants  for 
nothing  at  home;  when  that's  the 
cafe,  why  fhould  any  man  travel 
abroad  ?' 

«  Partridge/  cries  Jones,  '  thou 
art  certainly  a  coward}  I  wifti there- 
fore thou  would'lt  return  home  thy- 
felf,  and  trouble  me  no  more.' 
*  I  aik  your  honour's  pardon,'  cries 
'artridge;  *  I  Tpoke  on  your  account 
more  than  my  own  5  for  as  to  me, 
Heaven  knows  my  circumflances  are 
bad  enough,  and  I  am  fo  far  from 
being  afraid,  that  I  value  a  piltol, 
or  a  blunderbufs,  or  any  fuch  thing, 
no  more  than  a  pop  gun.  Every 
man  muft  die  once,  and  what  figni- 
fies  the  manner  how!  befides,  per- 
haps, I  may  come  off  with  the  lofs 
only  of  an  arm  or  a  leg.  I  aflure 
you,  Sir,  I  was  never  lefs  afraid  in 
in  my  life;  and  fo  if  your  honour  is 
refolved  to  go  on,  I  am  refolved  to 
follow  yriu.  £ut,  in  that  cafe,  I 
wi(h  I  might  give  my  opinion.  To 
be  fure  it  is  a  fcandalous  way  of 
travelling,  for  a  great  gentleman 
like  you  to  walk  afoot.  Now  here 
are  two  or  three  good  nodes  in  the 
Itable,  which  the  landlord  will  cer- 
tainly make  no  fcruple  of  trading 
you  with;  but  if  he  mould,  I  can 
eafily  contrive  to  take  them;  and 
let  the  worft  come  to  the  worft, 
the  king  would  certainly  pardon 
you,  as  you  are  going  to  fight  in  his 
caule.' 

Now  as  the  honefty  of  Partridge  was 
equal  to  his  underttanding,  and  both 
dea't  only  in  final  I  matters,  he  would 
never  have  attempted  a  roguery  of  this 
kind,  had  he  not  imagined  it  altoge- 
ther fafe;  for  he  was  one  of  thofe  who 
have  more  confideration  of  the  gallows 
than  of  the  fitnefs  of  things ;  but,  in 
reality,  he  thought  he  might  have 
committed  this  felony  without  any 
danger;  for,  befides  that  he  doubted 
not  but  the  name  of  Mr.  Allworthy 
would  furficiently  quiet  the  landlord, 
he  conceived  they  ftiould  be  altogether 
fafe,  whatever  turn  affairs  might  takej 
as  Jones,  he  imagined,  would  have 
friends  enough  on  one  fide,  and  as  his 
friends  would  as  well  fee u re  him  on 
.the  other. 

When  Mr,  Jones  found  that  Par- 


tridge was  in  earneft  in  his  propofal, 
he  very  feverely  rebuked  him;  and  that 
in  fuch  bitter  terms,  that  the  other 
attempted  to  laugh  it  off,  and  pre- 
fently  turned  the  difcouife  to  other 
matters,  faying,  he  believed  they  were 
then  in  a  b^wdy-houfe,  and  that  he 
had,  with  much  ado,  prevented  two 
wenches  from  disturbing  his  honour 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  *  Hey- 

*  day!'  fays    he,  <  I  believe   they  got 

*  into  your  chamber  whether  I  would 
'  or  no;  for  here  lies  the  muff  of  one 

*  of  them   on  'the  ground.'     Indeed, 
as  Jones   returned    to  his  bed   in   the 
dark,  he  had  never  perceived  the  muff 
on  the  quilt,  and  in  leaping  into   his 
bed  he  had  tumbled  it  on   the   floor. 
This  Partridge  now  took  up,  and  was 
going  to  put  it  into  his  pocket,  when 
Jones  defired  to  fee  it.     The  muff  was 
fo  very    remarkable,    that    our    hero 
might  poflibly  have  recollecled  it  with- 
out the  information  annexed.     But  his 
memory  was  not  put  to  that  hard  of- 
fice; for   at  the   fame   inftant  he  faw 
and  read  the  words  «  Sophia  Weftern' 
upon  the  paper  which  was  pinned  to  it. 
His    looks   no-w  grew    frantick   in    a 
moment,    and  he    eagerly    cried    out, 

O  Heavens,  how  came  this  muff 
here!' — c  I  know  no  more  than  your 
honour,"1  cried  Partridge  j  '  but  I 
faw  it  upon  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
women  who  would  have  disturbed 
you,  if  I  would  have  fuffered  them/ 
— «  Where  are  they  ?'  cries  Jones, 
jumping  out  of  bed,  and  laying  hold 
of  his  cloaths.  «  Many  miles  off,  I 
«  believe,  by  this  time,'  faid  Par- 
tridge. And  now  Jones,  upon  farther 
enquiry,  was  fufficiently  aflured  that 
the  bearer  of  this  muff  was  no  other 
than  die  lovely  Sophia  herfelf. 

The  behaviour  of  Jones  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  his  thoughts,  his  looks,  his 
words,  his  actions,  were  fuch  as  beg- 
gar  all  defcription.  After  many  bitter 
execrations  on  Partridge,  and  not  fewer 
on  himfelf,  he  ordered  the  poor  fellow, 
who  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  to 
run  down  and  hire  him  horfes  at  any 
rate;  and  a  very  few  minutes  after- 
wards, having  fliufflrd  on  his  cloaths, 
he  haitened  down  flairs  to  execute  the 
order  himfelf,  which  he  had  juft  before 
given. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  what  pa  fled 

on  his  arrival  in  the  kitchen,    it  will  be 

neceffary   to  recur  to  what   had    there 

J*  1  happened 
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happened   fince  Partridge  had  fir  It  left 
it  on  his  matter's  fumrnons. 

The  lei j- rant  was  juft  marched  off 
with  his  party  5  when  the  two  Ir  fh  g«--n- 
tlemen  arofe,  and  came  down  lia>rs; 
both  complaining,  that  they  had  been 
fo  often  w<»ked  by  the  noifls  in  the  inn, 
til  at  they  had  never  once  been  able  to 
cl>'l"  their  eyes  ail  night. 

The  co:ich,  which  had  brought  the 
you  117  lady  and  lur  maid,  and  which, 
perhaps,  the  ic,u!u'  may  have  hitherto 
concluded  w.is  her  own,  was  indeed  a 
returned  coach  belonging  to  Mr.  King 
of  Bah,  one  of  the  worth  jell  and  ho- 
jieiteil  ir.cn  that  ever  dealt  in  hoife- 
flefli;  and  whole  coaches  we  heartily 
recommend  to  all  our  readers  who  tra- 
vel that  road.  By  which  means  they 
may,  perhaps,  have  the  pleafure  of  rid- 
ing" in  the  very  coach,  and  being  driven 
}>y  the  very  coachman,  that  is  recoid- 
ed  in  this  hittory. 

The  coachman  havingbut  two  pa  (Ten- 
gers,  and  hearing  that  Mr.  Macklach- 
Jan  was  bound  to  3:tth,  offered  to  carry 
him  thither  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
'  He  was  induced  to  this  by  the  report  of 
the  ottlcr,  who  laid,  that  the  horfe 
which  Mr.  Macklachlan  had  hired  from 
Worcefter,  would  be  much  more  pleaf- 
ed  with  returning  lo  his  friends  there, 
than  to  prefect)  te'  a  long  journey;  for 
that  the  laid  horfe  was  rather  a  two- 

>:d  than  a  four- legged  animal. 
"ivjr.  MacklacWan  immediately  c!of- 
ed  with  the  propofal  of  the  coachman; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  perhiadcd  his 
frrend  Fitzpafrick  to  ••  accept  of  the 
f.juith  place  in  the  coach.  This  con- 
ve\ance  the  forenefs  of  his  bones  made 

;!gree?.ble    to   him    than   ;; 
and  '.'-ring  well  allured  of  meeting  with 
his  wife  at  Bath,  he    thought   ;\    little 
delay  would  be  of  no  confequence. 

Macklachlan,  who  was  much  the 
(harper  man  of  the  two,  no  fooner  beard, 
that  this  lady  came  from  Chefier,  with 
the  other  circuit! fiances  which  I.-. 
ed  from  the  oilier,  than  it  came  into 
his  head  that  flie  might  poffibly  be  his 
fiiend's  wife,  and  piefemly  acquainted 
him  with  his  ful'p.cion,  which  had  ne- 
ver once  occurred  to  Fitzpntricii  him- 

To  i'ay  'he  truth,   he  w.i 
thofs  compofi'ions  \v!.ich  natme  rnnkt  s 
:-y,   and  furgets  to 
put  any  brains  into  their  head. 

Now  it   happens  to  this  fort  of  mm, 
as  to  bad  hounds,  who  never  hit  off 


a  fault  thrmfeS'es;  but  nn  fooner  doth 
a  dog  of  fagsciry  open  his  mouth,  than 

..nedtr.ttly  do  the  fame,  and 
out  the  guid  ny   1'crnt,  run   <)i- 

rec>.iy forwards  as  faft  as  they  an- 
In  the  lame  manr>er,  the  very  monur.t 
Mr.  Micklachlan  had  mentionrd  his 
apprehenfion,  Mi .  Fr.z,  atnck  inJtantly 
concurred,  and  fltw  direcily  up 
to  furprize  his  wife,  before  h"  kiit-w 
whfie  flie  was;  and  unlukily  (as  for. 
tune  loves  to  ;  i  y  t:i'  ks  with  thcie  gen- 
tlemen who  put  then)!'.  'y  un- 
r  conduct)  ran  his  head  againlt 
ftveral  (\-o\-*  :;nd  pods  to  no  purpole. 
Much  kiiv.!'  to  me,  v.  h  ;>  fhe 
•i-'d  that  fnuile  t.f  the  hound*,  jult 
infcrteHj  fmce  the  pror  wife  may,  </n 
the(e  occaiions,  be  fu  jultly  compar- 
ed to  a  hunted  hare.  Like  that  lit'le 
wretched  animal,  (lie  pricks  up  her  cars 
to  litten  after  the  voice  of  her  puifi;<r; 
like  her,  flies  :tw:<y  trembling  wh 
hears  i;j  and,  like  her,  i 
overtaken  and  de(tro\ed  in  the  , 

This  was  not,    however,    the  e 
prefent;  for  after  a  long  fruitlels  lean  h, 
Mf.  Fit/patiick  returnetl  to  the  kitch- 
en;   where,    as    if    this    h;:r|    htreu    re;:l 
chace,  entered  a  gentleman  hallo'-' 
huntet'S   do  when  the  boohd*  a>e  r.t  i 
fault.     lie   was  juft  aJ'ghted  from  his 
hoi fe,  and  had  many  attendants  at  ius 
he,  Is.' 

Here,  reader,   it  may  be  necelTary  to 
arquaint  thtewith  fome  matters,  which, 
if  thou    doll    know    already,  !(•• 
wifer  than  Itakethee  to  be.     A 
irjfonnation    thou    (halt  receive  in   the 
next  chapter. 


C  II  A  P.     VII. 

•IICII  ARE  CONCLUDED  THE 
ADVENTURES  THAT  HAPPENED 
AT  THE  INN  AT  UPTON. 


I 


N  the  firft  place,  then,  this  gentleman 
j'.ili  arrived  was  no  other  perfon  than 
Squire  Weltern  himfelf,  who  was  come 
hither  in  purluit  of  hi»  daughtefi  and 
fortunately  been  two  hours  ear- 
lier, he  had  found  not  only  her,  but 
his  niece  into  the  bargain;  for  lurh  was 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
rim  away  wiih  her  five  years 

:ulio  ly  of  that  fage  lady,  Ma- 
dam Weftern. 

Now  this  lady  had  departed  from  the 
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»rm  much  about  the  fame  lime  with  So- 
phia: for  having  been  waked  by  the 
voice  of  her  hviibund,  flie  had  lent  up 
for  the  landlady;  and  being  by  her  ap- 
prized of"  the  matter,  had  bribed  the 
good  woman,  at  an  extravagant  price, 
tofurnifo  her  with  horfcs./or  herefcape; 
fuch  prevalence  had  money  in  this  fa- 
mily:  .and  though  the  miltrtfs  would 
have  turned  away  her  maid  lor  a  cor- 
rupt hulfy,  if  Hie  had  known  as  much 
as  the  reader,  yet  me  was  no  more  proof 
againif  corruption  berlelf  than  poor  Su- 
fan  had  been. 

Mr.  Wellern  and  his  nephew  were 
not  known  to  one  another;  nor  indeed 
•would  the  former  have  taken  any  n3- 
ticeof  the  latter,  it"  he  had  known  him; 
for  this  being;  a  itolen  match,  and  con- 
iequently  an  unnatural  one  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  good  fquire,  he  had,  from 
the  time  of  her  committing  ir,  aban- 
doned the  poor  young  creature,  who 
was  then  no  more  than  eighteen,  as  a 
raonlter,  and  had  never  lirce  1  offered 
her  to  be  named  in  his  prefence. 

The  kitchen  was  now  a  fcene  of  uni- 
verfal  confufion.  Weitern  enquiring 
afier  his  daughter,  ar.d  Fitzpatrick  as 
eagerly  after  his  wife,  when  Jones  en- 
tered the  room,  unfortunately  having 
Sophia's  muffin  his  hand. 

As  foon  as  Weitern  law  Jones,  he 
fet  up  the  fame  holla  as  is  ufed  by  fportf- 
men  when  their  game   is  in  view.     He 
then  immediately  .ran  up,  and  laid  hold 
cf  Jones,  crying,  *.\Ve  have  got  the 
'/log   fox,   1  warrant  the   bitch  is  not 
*  far  off.'     The  jargon  which  followed 
for  feme   minutes,  where  many  (poke 
different  things  at  the  fame  time,  as  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ciefciibe,  Ib 
it  would  be  no  lefs  unpleafant  to  read. 
Jones  having,  at  length,  (haken  Mr. 
\Veiiern  off,  and  fome  of  the  company 
having   inteifered  between    them,  our 
hero  protefted  his  innocence  as  to  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  lady;  when  Par- 
fon  Supple   Itepped   up,  and   faid,  *  It 
is   a   folly  to  deny  it;  for  why  !  the 
marks  of  guilt  are  in  thy  hands.     I 
will^rjyfelf  afleverate,  and  bind  it  by 
an  o:uh,  that  the   muff  thou  brartlt 
in  thy  hand  belonged)  unto  Madam 
Sophia;  for  I  have  frequently  ubferv- 
ed  her,  of  later  days,  to  bear  it  about 
her.' — *  My  daughter's  muff  !'  cries 
he  fquire  in  a  rage;  '  hath  he  got  my 
daughter's   muff!    Bear  witnefs,  the 
goods  are  found  upo;:  him.     Hi  have 


him  before  a  juftice  of  peace  this  in- 
ft.int. — Where  is  my  daughter,  vil- 
lain?'— '  ,Sir,'    laid    Jones,   «    I  beg 
you  would  be  pacified.     The  muff,  Jt 
acknowledge,  is    the  young   lady'sj 
but  upon    my  honour,  I  have  never 
leen   her.'     At  thefe,  words  Weftcm 
lo(t  all  patience,  and  grew  inarticulate 
with  rage.     Some  of  the  fervants  had 
acquainted  Fitzpartrick  who  Mr.  Wef- 
tern  was.     The  good  Irifhman  there- 
fore thinking  he  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  an  act  of  fervice  to  h;s  un- 
cle, and  by  that  means  might  pclfibly* 
obtain    his    favour,   ftept  up   to  Jo.ies, 
ami  cried  our,  *   Upon  my  conlcicnce, 
Sir,  you  may  be  afhamcd  cf  denying 
your  having    leen    the   gentleman's 
daughter  before  my  face,  when  you 
know  I  found  you  there  upon  the  bed 
together.'  Then  turning  to  Welterr., 
he  offered  to  conduft  him  immediately 
to  the  room   where  his  daughter  was-j 
which  offer    being    accepted,    he,   the 
fquire,  the  parfon,  and  Tome  others,  af- 
cer.ded  directly  to  Mrs.  Waters's  cham- 
ber, which   they  entered  with   no  lels 
violence  than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  done 
before. 

The  poor  lady  ftarted  from  her  fleep 
with  as  much  amazement  as  terror,. and 
beheld  at  her  bed  fide  a  figure  which 
might  very  well  be  fuppoled  to  have 
efcaped  out  of  Bedlam,  Such  wildnsfs 
and  coniullon  were  in  the  iooks  of  Mi. 
Wefternj  who  no  fooner.  faw  the  lady, 
than  he  itarted-  back,  (hewing  Ivijilci- 
ently  by  his  manner,  before  he  f^oke, 
th.:t  this  was  not  the  perfon  fought  after. 
S •)  much  more  tenderly  do  women 
value  their  reputation  th<»n  tlieir  j  er- 
fons,  that  though  the  latter  itemed  now 
in  more  dangtr  than  before,  yet  as  the 
former  was  iVcure,  the  lady  fojeatned 
not  with  tuch  vic:lencc  as  (he  had  done 
on  the  other  occaiion.  However,  ihe  no 
fooner  found  herfelf  alone,  than  (hs 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  faith,  r  ie- 
pofe  ;  and  as  file  hid  lufH-itnt  reaf.n 
to  be  diif-itiified  with  her  preitiu  lodg- 
ing, (lie  di'-flcd  heiitii  'wttfi  au  polubie 
expeiiition. 

Mr.Wcttern  now  proceeded  to  fearch 
ihe  whoie  h.'uie,  but  to  «a  little  pur- 
pofe  as  be  h-id  tlilturbed  poor  Mis. 
Waters.  He  then  returned  iiifcon.iolate 
into  the  kitchen,  where  ne  fuund  Jones 
in  the  cultody  oi  his  lervants. 

This  violeiit  uproar  i.aa  raifed  all  the 
ill  the,  houfe,  though  it  was  yet 
L  1  % 
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fcarcely  day-light.  Amronoj  thefe  was 
a  grave  gentleman,  who  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  in  the  commiflion  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Worcefter.  Of 
which  Mr.  Weftern  was  no  fooner  in- 
formed, than  he  offered  to  lay  his  com- 
plaint before  him.  The  juftice  declin- 
ed executing  his  office,  as  lie  faid  he  had 
no  clerk  prefent,  nnor  any  book  abjnt 
juftice- bufmefs  j  and  that  he  could  not 
carry  all  the  law  in  his  head  about 
ftealing  away  daughters,  and  fuch  fort 
of  things. 

Here  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  offered  to  lend 
liim  his  afiiftancej  informing  the  com- 
pany that  he  had  been  himfelf  bred  to 
the  law.  (And  indeed  he  had  ferved 
three  years  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  when  chufing  a 
genteeler  walk  in  life,  he  quitted  his 
mafter,  came  over  to  England,  and  fet 
up  that  bufinefs  which  requires  no  ap- 
prenticefhip,  namely  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  which  he  had  fucceeded  as  hath 
been  already  mentioned.) 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  declared  that  the 
law  concerning  daughters  was  out  of 
the  prefent  cafe;  that  ftealing  a  muff 
was  undoubtedly  felony,  and  the  goods 
being  found  upon  the  perfon,  were  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  the  fa  ft. 

The  magiftrate,  upon  the  encourage- 
ment of  fo  learned  a  coadjutor,  and  up- 
on the  violent  interceflionof  thefquire, 
•was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  feat 
himfelf  in  the  chair  of  juftice;  where 
being  placed,  upon  viewing  the  muff 
which  Jones  ttill  held  in  his  hand,  and 
upon  the  parfon  fwearing  it  to  be  the 
property  of  Mr.  Weftern,  he  defired 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  draw  up  a  commit- 
ment, which  he  faid  he  would  fign. 

Jones  now  defired  to  be  heard,  which 
\vasat  laft,  with  difficulty, granted  him. 
He  then  produced  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Partridge,  as  to  the  finding  it}  but 
what  was  ftill  more,  Sufan  depofed  that 
Sophia  herfelf  had  delivered  the  muff 
to  her,  and  had  ordered  her  to  convey 
it  into  the  chamber  where  Mr.  Jones 
had  found  it. 

Whether  a  natural  love  of  juftice,  or 
the  extraordinary  comelinefs  of  Jones, 
had  wrought  on  Sufan  to  make  the  dif- 
covery,  I  will  not  determine;  but  fuch 
were  the  effects  of  her  evidence,  that 
the  magiftrate,  throwing  himfelf  back 
in  his  chair,  declared  that  the  matter 
.vvas  now  altogether  as  clear  on  the  fide 
of  the  prifcner,  as  it  had  before  been 


againft  him:  with  which  the  pnrfon 
concurred,  faying,  the  Lord  forbid  he 
mould  be  inftrumental  in  committing 
an  innocent  perfon  to  durance.  The 
juftice  then  arofe,  acquitted  the  priib- 
ner,  and  broke  up  the  court. 

Mr.  Weftern  now  gnve  every  one 
prefent  a  henrty  curfe,  and  immediate- 
ly ordering  his  hoi  fes,  departed  in  pur- 
fuit  of  his  daughter,  without  taking  the 
lead  notice  of  his  nephew  Fitzpatrick, 
or  returning  any  anfwer  to  his  claim 
of  kindred,  notwithstanding  all  the 
obligations  he  had  juft  received  from 
that  gentleman.  In  the  violence,  more- 
over, of  his  hurry,  and  of  his  paflion, 
he  luckily  forgot  to  demand  the  muff 
of  Jones:  I  fay,  luckily,  for  he  would 
have  died  on  the  fpot  rather  than  have 
parted  with  it. 

Jones  likewife,  with  his  friend  Par- 
tridge, fet  forward  the  moment  he  b«d 
paid  his  reckoning,  in  queft  of  his  love- 
ly Sophia,  whom  he  now  refolved  ne- 
ver more  to  abandon  the  purluit  of. 
Nor  could  he  bring  himfelf  even  to  take 
leave  of  Mrs.  Waters  j  of  whom  he  de- 
tefted  the  very  thoughts,  as  (he  had 
been,  though  not  defignedly,  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  mifllngthe  happieft  inter- 
view with  Sophia,  to  whom  he  now 
vowed  eternal  conltancy. 

As  for  Mrs.  Waters,  me  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  coach  which  was  go- 
ing to  Bath;  for  which  place  (he  fet 
out  in  company  with-  the  two  Irifh  gen- 
tlemen, the  landlady  kindly  lending 
her  her  cloaths;  in  return  for  which  (he 
was  contented  only  to  receive  about 
double  their  value,  as  a  recom pence  for 
the  loan.  Upon  the  road  me  was  per- 
fe<5Uy  reconciled  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
who  was  a  very  handfome  fellow,  and 
indeed  did  all  (he  could  to  confole  him 
in  ths  ahfence  of  his  wife. 

Thus  ended  the  many  odd  adven- 
tures which  Mr.  Jones  encountered  at 
his  inn  at  Upton;  where  they  talk  to 
this  day,  of  the  beauty  and  lovely  be- 
haviour of  the  charming  Sophia,  by  tl>C 
name  of  the  Somerfetfhire  angel. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

IIICH      THE      HISTORY     GOEf 
BACKWARD. 

T>EFORK  we  pioceed  any  farthrr 
JL_)  in  our  hiftory,  it  may  be  proper 
to  look  a  little  back,  in  order  to  ic- 
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count  for  the  extraordinary  appearance 
of  Sophia  and  her  father  at  the  inn  at 
Upton. 

The  reader  may  be  plcafed  to  re- 
member, that  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  feventh  book  of  our  hiftory,  we 
left  Sophia,  after  a  long  debate  between 
love  and  duty,  deciding  the  caufe,  as  it 
ufually,  I  believe,  happens,  in  favour 
of  the  former. 

This  debate  had  arifen,  as  we  have 
there  fliewn,  from  a  vifit  which  her 
father  had  juft  before  made  her,  in  or- 
der to  force  her  confent  to  a  marriage 
with  Blifil;  and  which  he  had  under- 
tiood  to  be  fully  implied  in  her  ac- 
knowledgment, that  Jhe  neither  tnuft, 
nor  could  refufe,  any  abfolute  command 
of  bis. 

Now  from  this  vifit  the  fquire  re- 
tired to  his  evening  potation,  over- 
joyed at  the  fucceis  he  had  gained  with 
his  daughter;  and  as  he  was  of  a  lo- 
cial  difpofition,  and  willing  to  have 
partakers  in  his  happinefs,  the  beer 
was  ordered  to  flow  very  liberally  into 
the  kitchen  j  fo  that  before  eleven  in 
the  evening,  there  was  not  a  fingle  per- 
fon  fober  in  the  houfe,  except  only 
Mrs.  Weltern  herfelf,  and  the  charm- 
ing Sophia. 

Larly  in  the  morning  a  meffenger 
was  d  i  (patched  to  fummon  Mr.  Blifil: 
for  though  the  fquire  imagined  that 
young  gentleman  had  been  much  lefs 
acquainted  than  he  really  was,  with 
the  former  averfion  of  his  daughter; 
as  he  had  not,  however,  yet  received 
her  confent,  he  longed  impatiently  to 
communicate  it  to  him,  not  doubting 
but  that  the  intended  bride  herfelf 
would  confirm  it  with  her  lips.  As  to 
the  wedding,  it  had  the  evening  before 
been  fixed,  by  the  male  parties,  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  next  morning  fave 
one. 

Breakfaft  was  now  fet  forth  in  the 
parlour,  where  Mr.  Blifil  attended,  and 
where  the  fquire  and  his  filter  likewife 
v/ere  aflembied;  and  now  Sophia  was 
ordered  to  be  called. 

O,  Shakefpeare,  had  I  thy  pen!  O, 
Hogarth,  had  I  thy  pencil!  then  would 
I  draw  the  picture  of  the  poor  ferving 
man,  who,  with  pale  countenance,  {tar- 
ing eyes,  chattering  teeth,  faltering 
tongue,  and  trembling -limbs, 

(E'en  fueh  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs, 
So  dull,  Co  dead  in  look,  lo  woe-begoue, 


Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  hajf"  his  Troy 
w«u  burn'd) 

entered  the  room,   and  declared,   that 
Madam  Sophia  was  not  to  be  found. 

'  Not  to  be  found!'  cries  the  fquire, 
Parting  from  his  chair;  '  Zounds  and 
'  d — nation!  blood  and  fury!  Where, 

*  when,  how,  what! — Not  to  befound! 

*  where?' 

*  La,  brother,'  faid  Mrs.  Weftern, 
with  true  political  coldnefs,   '  you   are 
'  always  throwing  yourfelf  into   fuch 

*  violent    paffions    for   nothing.     My 

*  niece,  I  fuppofs^  is  only  walked  out 

*  into   the  garden.     I  proteft   you   are 

*  grown  fo  unreafonable,  that  it  is  im- 

*  poffibie  to  live  in  the  houfe  with  you." 

*  Nay,    nay,'   anfwered  the  fquire, 
returning  as   fuddenly  to    himfelf,  as 
he  had  gone  from  himfelf;  *  if  that  be 

*  all  the  matter,  it  figiufies  not  much; 
'  but,  upon   my  foul,  my  mind  raif- 

*  gave  me,   when  the  fellow  faid  foe 
'  was  not  to  be  found.'    He  then  gave 
orders   for  the  bell   to  be  rung;  ia  the 
garden,    and  fet   himfdf   contentedly 
down. 

No  two  things  could  be  more  the 
reverfe  of  each  other,  than  weft  the 
brother  and  lifter,  in  moft  inftanres; 
particularly  in  this,  that  as  the  bro- 
ther never  forefaw  any  thing  at  a  dif- 
tance,  but  was  moft  fagacious  in  im- 
mediately feeing  every  thing  the  mo- 
ment it  had  happened;  fo  the  lifter 
eternally  forefaw  at  a  diftance,  but 
was  not  fo  quick-fighted  to  objects  be- 
fore her  eyes.  Of  both  thefe  the  reader 
may  have  obferved  examples:  and,  in- 
deed, both  their  feveral  talents  were 
eXceflive;  for  as  the  fifter  often  fore- 
faw what  never  came  to  pafs,  fo  the 
brother  often  faw  much  more  than  was 
actually  the  truth. 

This  was  not  however  the  cafe  at 
prefent.  The  fame  report  was  brought 
from  the  garden,  as  before  had  been 
brought  from  the  chamber,  that  Ma- 
dam Sophia  was  not  to  be  found. 

Thelquire  himfelf  now  fallied  forth, 
and  began  to  roar  forth  the  name  of 
Sophia  as  loudly,  and  in  as  hoarfe  a 
voice,  as  whilome  did  Hercules  that  of 
Hylas:  and  as  the  poet  tells  us,  that 
the  whols  iltoie  echoed  back  the  name 
of  that  beautiful  youth;  fo  did  the 
houfe,  the  garden,  and  atl  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  reibund  nothing  but  the 
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•a  me  of  Sophia,  in  the  hoarfe  voice? 
of  the  men,  ami  in  the  fhrill  pipes  of 
the  women;  while  echo  leerned  fo 
pleafed  to  repeat  the  beloved  found, 
that  if  there  really  is  fuch  a  perfon,  I 

Ovid  h.ith  belye.i  her  fex. 
.  Nothing  reigned  for  a  long  time  but 
confuiionj  till  at  lalt  the  fquire,  hav- 
ing fuuSciently  fpent  his  breath,  re- 
turned so  ;ht:  i'.ulour,  where  he  found 
Mrs.  \Vtluin  and  Mr.  Biifil,  and 
threw  himleif,  with  the  utmofl  dejec- 
tion in  his  countenance,  into  a  great 
chair* 

Hcrt;  Mrs.  Weftern  began  to  apply 
the  following  corifolation. 

*  Brother,   I  am  ferry  for  what  hath 

*  happened;  nr.d  that  my  niece  (hould 
c  have  behaved  herlelf  in  a  manner  fo 
«  unbecoming  her  family;   but  it  is  ai! 

*  your  own  doings,   and  you  have  no- 
'  body  to  thai  k   but   yourfdf.     You 
«  know  fhfc  lutth  been  educated  always 
«  in-  a  manner  directly  contrary  to  my 

*  advice;  and  row  you   lee  the  confe- 

*  quence.  Have  I  not  a  ;houfand  times 
'  argued   with    you    about  giving   my 

*  niece  her  own  will?  But  you  knew  I 
'  never   could   prevail  upon   you;   and 

*  when  I  had  taken   fo  much  pains   to 

*  eiadicate    her    headltrong    opinions, 

*  and  to  rectify  your  errors  in  policy, 

*  you  know  fhe  was  taken  out  of  my 

*  hands;  fo  that  I  have  nothing  to  an- 

*  iwer  for.     Had  I  been    truited   en- 

*  tirely  with  the  care  of  her  education, 

*  no    fuch   accident   as   this   had   ever 

*  befallen  you:  fo  that  you  mult  com- 

*  fort  yourlelf  by  thinking  it  was  all 

*  your  own  doing;  and,  indeed,  what 

*  el(e  could  be  expeiitd  fiom  fuch  in- 

*  diligence?" 

*  Zounds,  fiftei  T  anfwered  he,  *  you 

*  are  enough  to  make  one  mad.    Have 
«  1  indulged  her?    Have  1  given    her 
«  her  will?  Jt  was   no  longer  ago  than 

*  lalt  night  tint   1  threatened,  if  (he 

*  difobeyed  me,  to  confine  her   to  her 

*  chamber  upon  bread    and   water,  as 

*  long  as  On  l:\id.      You  would  pro- 

*  voke  the  patience  of    I 

«  Did  ever  mortal  htai- the  likt?'  re- 
plied me.     *  Brother,   if  I  had  not  the 

*  patience   of   fifty  Je-bs,    you    would; 

*  make  me  forget  all  decency  and  de- 

*  coi;n  !    \V:  y   wi.uld   you    in. 

«  Did  I  not  beg  you,  did  I  not  entreat 
«  you  to  leave  the  whole  conduct  to 


me?  You  have  defeated  all  the  ope- 
rations of  ill,-  c.tu-j.nOM,  In  one  faili? 
ftep.  Wouid  any  man  in  Ins  ft-rAs 
have  provoked  a  daughter  by  fin  i»  » 
threats  as  th-Ie?  How  often  have  I 
told  you,  that  Englifh  women  are 
not  to  be  trc.ittd  like  Ciracetfian  * 
flaves.  We  have  the  piouition  of 
the  world:  we  are  to  be  won  by  gen- 
tie  means  only,  and  not  to  be  hc-c- 
tortd,  and  bi.ilied,  and  be.u  into 
compliance.  I  thank  Htaitn,  ni> 
Salique  law  governs  lieie. 

.vc  a  loughncfs  in  your 
iiich  no  woman  but  mylcif 
would  bear.  I  do  not  wonder  my 
niece  was  f. ightened  and  teirifisd  in- 
to taking  this  mealure;  and,  to  (peak 
honeHly,  I  think  my  nieie  will  be 
j unified  to  the  world  for  what  flic 
hath  done.  I  repeat  it  to  you  again, 
brothei,  you  muit  comfort  yourfeif, 
by  remembering  that  it  is  all  your 
own  fault.  How  often  have  ] 

vifed*: '  H«re  Weftcrn  role  halhly 

from  his  chair;  and,  venting  two  or 
three  horrid  imprecations,  ran  out  of 
the  loom. 

When  he  was  departed,  his  fifier  ex- 
prtflcd  more  bitternefs  (if  poillble) 
againft  him,  than  (he  had  done  while 
he  was  preftnt;  for  the  truth  of  which 
Ihs  appealed  to  Mr.  Biifil;  who,  with. 
great  complacence,  acquidced  entirely 
in  all  me  laid,  but  exculed  all  the 
faults  of  Mr.  Wcitern,  as  they  mult 
be  con Ikicred,  he  laid,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  too  inordinate  fond- 
ness of  a  father,  which  mull  be  al- 
lowed the  name  of  an  amiable  weak- 
neis.  '  So  much  the  more  inexculable,* 
anlwtrtd  the  lady;  '  for  whom  itoth  he 

*  ruin    by   his  fondnefs,  but   lus    own 
'   child?'     To  which  Biifil  immediate- 
ly agreed. 

Mi  s.  Weftern  then  began  to  exprefs 
great  confufion  on  the  account  of  Mr. 
Biifil,  and  of  the  ufage  which  he  had 
ii)  a  family  to  which  lie  m- 
tL'iukd  fo  much  honour.  On  this  lub- 
ji-£l,  fhe  titated  the  folly  of  her 
with  git  at  leverity;  but  concluded  with 
throwing  the  whole  on  her  brother; 
who,  fhe  faid,  was  inexcufable  to  have 
prccet-ded  lo  far  without  belter  aHur- 
ances  of  his  ilaughtcrs  coiilcnt.  '  out 

*  he  was,'  fays  ihe   '  always  of  a 

'  lent,  hcaditrorg  temper:  and  I  can 


Piflibly,  Circaflian. 
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*  fcarce  forgive  mylelf  for  ail  the  ad- 

*  vice  I  have  thrown  away  upon  him.' 
After  much  of  this  kind  of  conver- 

fation, -which,  perhaps,  would  not  great- 
ly enteitiin  the  reader,  was  it  lieie  par- 
ticularly related,  Mr.  Biifil  took  his 
leivej  and  returned  home,  not  higlvly 
plealed  wirh  his  disappointment:  which, 
however,  the  phiiolbj  hy  which  he  had 
acquiied  from  Square,  arxl  the  religion 
infufed  inro  him  hy  Thwackum,  toge- 
ther  with  fomewhat  elie,  taught  him 
to  bear  rather  better  than  more  paflion- 
liate  lovers  bear  tiitfe  kinds  of  evils. 


CHAP.     IX. 

THE  ESCAPE   OF   SOPHIA. 

IT  is  now  time  to  look  after  Sophia; 
whom  the  reader,  if  he  loves  her 
half  Ib  well  as  I  do,  will  rejoice  to  find 
elcaped  from  the  clutches  of  her  paf- 
iionate  father,  and  from  thole  of  her. 
dilpaflionatt  lover. 

Twelve  times  did  the  iron  regifter  of 
time  beat  on  the  fonorous  bell-metal, 
Aimmoning  the  ghoits  to  life,  and  walk 
their  nightly  round.  In  plainer  lan- 
guage, it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  all 
the  family,  as  we  have  laid,  lay  bu- 
ried in  drink,  and  deep,  except  only 
Mis.  We  item,  who  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  reading  a  political  pamphlet, 
and  except  our  heroine,  who  now  foft- 
ly  fto].-i  down  flairs,  and  having  un- 
barred and  in^otked  one  of  the  houfe- 
doors,  (allied  forth,  and  haftened  to  the 
place  of  appointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  pretty 
arts,  which  Jadies  lometimes  practile, 
to  difplay  their  fears  on  every  little  oc- 
cafion,  (almoit  as  many  as  the  other  fex 
ufes  to  conceal  theirs)  certainly  there 
is  a  degree  of  courage,  which  not  only 
becomes  a  woman,  but  is  often  necef- 
fary  to  enable  her  to  difcharge  her  duty. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  idea  of  fiercencfs,  and 
not  of  bravery,  which  dellroys  the  fe- 
male character:  for  who  can  read  the 
(lory  of  the  jnftiy  celebrated  Ama, 
without  conceiving  as  high  an  opinion 
of  her  gentlenels  and  tendernefs,  as 
of  her  fortitude?  At  the  fame  time, 
perhaps,  many  a  woman,  who  ihrieks 
at  a  moufe  or  a  nt,  may  be  capable 
of  poifoning  a  hufband;  or,  what  is 
vorle,  ef  diiving  him  to  poifon  him- 


Sophia,  with  all  ehe  genblfnefs  which 
a  woman  can  have,  had  ail  the  fpiiit 
which  ihe  ought  to  have.  When,  there- 
fore, fh-  came  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment,  and  initead  of  meeting  her  maid, 
as  was  agreed,  faw  a  man  ride  dire&ljr 
up  to  her,  (he  neither  fceamed  out,  nor 
fainted  away.  Not  that  htr  pulfe  thea. 
beat  with  it's  ufual  regularity;  for  (ho 
was,  at  fitft,  under  ibme  lurprize  and 
appvehenfion;  but  thefe  were  relieved 
almoit  as  icon  as  raifed,  when  the 
man,  pulling  off  his  hat,  aiked  her,  in 
a  very  fubmiflive  manner,  if  her  lady-- 
fliip  <lid  not  expeft  to  meet  another 
lacy:  and  then  proceeded  to  inform, 
her,  that  he  was  lent  to  condujl  htr  to. 
that  iady. 

,  Sophia  could  have  no  poffible  fu- 
fpicion  of  any  falfhood  on  this  account: 
fhe  therefore  mounted  refolutely  be- 
hind the  fellow,  who  conveyed  her  faf« 
to  a  town  about  five  miles  diltant, 
where  me  had  the  fatist'aftion  of  find- 
ing the  good  Mrs.  Honour:  for  as  the 
foul  of  the  waiting-woman  was  wrapt 
up  in  thoie  very  habiliments  which  ufed 
to  enwrap  her  body,  fhe  could  by  no 
means  bring  herfeif  to  truft  them  out 
of  her  fig'it.  Upon  thefe,  therefore,  (he 
kept  guard  in  perlbn,  while  /he  de- 
tached the  aforeiaid  fellow  after  her 
miUrefs,  having  given  him  all  proper 
inltiu&ions. 

They  now  debated  what  courfe  to 
take,  in  order  to  avoid  the  puriuit  of 
Mr.  Weltern,  who,  they  knew,  would 
fend  after  them  in  a  few  hours.  The 
London  road  had  fuch  charms  for  Ho- 
nour, tint  (he  was  defirous  of  goin^ 
on  directly;  ^Hedging,  that  as  Sophia 
could  not  be  milled  till  ei-jht  or  nine 
the  next  morning,  her  purf tiers  would 
not  be  able  to  overtake  her,  even  though 
they  knew  which  way  me  had  gone. 
But  Sophia  had  too  much  at  (take  to 
venture  any  thing  to  chance^  nor  did 
(lie  dare  truit  too  much  to  her  tender 
limbs,  in  a  conteft  which-  was  to  be 
decided  only  byfwiftnefs.  She  rtlbjy- 
e  I,  therefore^  to  travel  acrofs  the  coun- 
try, for  at  lealt  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
ami  then  to  take  the  diiv£l  road  to  Lon- 
don. So,  having  hired  horfes  to  ga 
twfnty  miles,  one  way,  when  (he  in- 
tended to  go  twenty  miles  the  other, 
(he  fet  forward  with  the  fame  guide, 
behind  whom  (he  had  ridden  from  her 
father's  houfe;  the  guide  having  novr 
taken  up  behind  him,  in  the  room  of 

Sophia, 
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Sophia,  a  much  heavier,  as  well  as 
much  iefs  lovely  burden;  being,  in- 
deed, a  huge  portmanteau,  well  fluff- 
ed with  thole  outnMe  ornaments,  by 
means  of  which  the  fair  Honour  hoped 
to  gain  many  conquelts,  and,  final- 
ly,  to  make  her  fortune  in  London 
city. 

When  they  had  gone  about  two 
hnrulre .1  pacts  from  the  inn,  on  the 
London  toad,  Sophia  rode  up  to  the 
guide,  and  with  a  voice  much  fuller 
of  honey  than  was  ever  that  of  Plato, 
though  his  mouth  is  iuppolVd  to  have 
been  a  bee-hive,  begged  him  to  take 
the  firti.  turning  which  led  towards 
Briltol. 

Reader,  I  am  not  fuperftitious,  nor 
a*vy  great  believer  of  modern  miracles, 
ido  not,  therefore,  deliver  the  follow- 
ing as  a  certain  tiuth;  for,  indeed,  I 
can  fcarce  credit  it  myfelf:  but  the 
fidelity  cf  an  hiftorian  obliges  me  to 
relate  whit  hath  been  confidently  af- 
ferted.  The  horfe,  then,  on  which 
the  guide  rode,  is  reported  to  have 
been  fo  charmed  with  Sophia's  voice, 
that  he  made  a  full  (Jop,  and  exprei&d 
an  unwillingness  to  proceed  any  far- 
ther. , 

Perhaps,  however,  the  fact  may  be 
tr»e,  and  lefs  miraculous  than  it  hath 
been  represented}  fmce  the  natural 
caufe  feems  adequate  to  the  effecl :  for 
as  the  guide  at  that  moment  defined 
from  a  cor.ltant  application  of  his 
armed  right-heel,  (for,  like  Hudibras, 
he  wore  but  one  fpur)  it  is  more  than 
poflfible,  that  this  orniflion  alone  might 
occafion  the  bead  to  (top,  efpecially  as 
this  wa*  very  frequent  with  him  at 
other  times. 

But  if  the  voice  of  Sophia  had  really 
an  effect  on  the  horfe,  it  had  very  little 
on  the  rider.  He  anfwered  fomewhat 
fuiliiy,  that  meaft-rr  had  ordered  him 
K>  go  a  different  way,  and  that  he  fliould 
lofe  his  place,  if  he  went  any  other  than 
that  he  was  ordered. 

Sophia  finding  all  her  peifuafions 
had  no  effect,  began  now  to  add  irre- 
fiftible  charms  to  her  voice;  charms, 
\vhi  h,  according  to  the  proverb,  makes 
the  old  mare  trot,  in  (lead  of  itanding 
ftill;  charms!  to  which  modern  ages 
have  attributed  all  that  irreiirtible  force, 
vhich  rhe  ancients  imputed  to  peife^l 
oratory.  In  a  word,  me  promiled  fhe 
would  reward  hiqi  to  his  utmoil  ex- 
pectation. 


The  lad  was  not  totally  deaf  to  thefe 
promifesj  but  he  difliked  their  being 
indefinite:  for  though  perhaps  he  had 
never  heard  that  word,  yi-t  that  in 
fact  was  his  objection.  He  laid,  gentle, 
volks  did  not  confider  the  cafe  of  poor 
volks;  that  he  had  like  to  have  been 
turned  away  the  other  day,  for  riding 
about  the  country  with  a  gentleman, 
from  Squire  Allworthy's  who  did  not 
reward  him  as  he  fliould  have  clone. 

'  With  whom?'  fays  Sophia  eager- 
ly. '  With  a  gentleman  horn  Squire 
'  Allworthy's,'  repeated  the  lad;  «  the 
'  Squire's  Ion,  I  think  they  c:ill  un.' 
— '  Whither,  which  way  did  he  go?* 
fays  Sophia.  «  Why,  a  little  o'  one 

*  fide   o'  Brirtol,    about   twenty   miles 

*  off,'  anfwered  the  lad.     «  Guide  me,1 
fays  Saphia,    «   to   the  fame  place,   and 

*  I'll  give  thee  a  guinea;  or  two,  if  one 
4  is  not  fr.ificient.* — '  To  be  certain,* 
faid    the    boy,     '   it   is    honeltly  worth 

*  two,    when    your   ladyfhip  conliders 
'  what  a  rifk    I  run;   but,  however,  if 

*  your   ladyfhip   will    promife    me  the 

*  two    guineas,     Til    e'en  venture:   to 
'  be  certain,  it  is  a  llnful  thing  to  ride 

*  about    my  matter's   horfes;    but  one 

*  comfort    is,    I    can   only    be    turned 
'  away,  and   two  guineas  will   paitly 
'  make  me  amends.' 

The  bargain  being  thus  ftruck,  the 
lad  turned  afide  into  the  Briltol  road, 
and  Sophia  fet  forward  in  purfuit  of 
Jones,  highly  contrary  to  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  Mis.  Honour,  who  had 
much  more  defire  to  fee  London,  than 
to  fee  Mr.  Jones:  for  indeid  (lie  was 
not  his  friend  with  her  miftrtfs,  as  he 
had  been  guilty  of  fome  negleft  in 
certain  pecunia-y  civilities,  which  are 
by  cultom  due  to  the  waiting-gentle- 
woman in  ail  love-affairs,  and  more 
efpecially  in  thole  of  a  clandelime 
kind.  This  we  impute  rather  to  the 
careleflnefs  of  his  temper,  than  to  any 
want  of  generofity;  but  perhaps  flic 
derived  it  from  the  latter  motive.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  (lie  hated  him  very  bit- 
terly on  that  account,  and  relblved  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  injuring 
him  with  her  miftiefs.  It  was  there- 
fore highly  unlucky  for  her,  that  (ho 
had  gone  to  the  very  fame  town  and 
inn  whence  Jones  had  (raited,  and 
(till  moie  unlucky  was  fhe,  in  having 
tumbled  on  the  fame  guide,  and  on 
this  accidental  difcovery  which  Sophia 
had  made. 

Our 
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Oar  travellers  arrived  at  Hambrook* 
at  the  break  of  day,  where  Honour 
was,  againft  her  will,  charged  Jto  en- 
<juire  the  rout  which  Mr.  Jones  had 
taken.  Of  this,  indeed,  the  guide 
himfelf  could  have  informed  them  j 
but  Sophia,  I  know  not  for  what  rea- 
Jbn,  never  aflced  him  the  queftion. 

When  Mrs.  Honour  had  made  her 
report  from  the  landlord,  Sophia,  with 
much  difficulty,  procured  fome  indif- 
ferent horfes,  which  brought  her  to 
the  inn,  where  Jones  had  been  con- 
fined rather  by  the  misfortune  of  meet- 
ing with  a  furgeon,  than  by  having 
met  with  a  broken  head. 

Here  Honour  being  again  charged 
with  a  commiflion  of  enquiry,  had  no 
iboner  applied  herfelf  to  the  landlady, 
and  had  defcribed  the  perfon  of  Mr. 
Jones,  than  that  fagacious  woman  be- 
gan in  the  vulgar  phrafe,  to  fmell  a 
rat.  When  Sophia  therefore  entered 
•the  room,  inftead  of  anfwering  the 
maid,  the  landlady,  addrefljng  herfelf 
to  the  miftrefs,  began  the  following 
fpeech.  *  Good-lack-a-day!  why  there 

*  now,  who   would  have  thought  it! 
'  I  proteft,  the  lovelieft  couple  that  ever 

*  eye  beheld.     I  fackins,  Madam.,  it 

*  is   no  wonder  the  fquire  run  on   fo 

*  about  your  ladyihip.     He  told   me 

*  indeed  you  was  the  fined  lady  in  the 

*  world,  and  to   be  fure   fo   you    be, 
'  Mercy   on   him,  poor  heart!  I   be- 

*  pitied  him.,  fo  I  did,  when  heuled  to 

*  Jiug   his  pillow,  and  call  it  his  dear 
'  Madam   Sophi-u     I  did   all  I  could 
«  to  difluade  him   from  going  to  the 
'  wars:    I  told   him    there  were  men 
'  enow  that  were  goo 4  for  nothing  elfe 
'  but  to  be   killed,  that    had   not   the 
'  love  of  fuch  fine  ladies.' — e  Sure,' 
fays    Sophia,    *  the    good    woman  is 

*  <liltrac"led.' — '  No,    no,'    cries     the 
landlady,  *  I  am  not  diltracled.  What 

*  doth  your  ladyfhip  think  I  don't  know 

*  then!  I  aflure  you   he  told  me  all.* 
~— *  What    faucy   fellow!'    cries    Ho- 
nour, *  told  you  any  thing  of  my  lady?' 
•~*-f  No   faucy    fellow,*    anfwered   the 
landlady,  '  but  the  young  gentleman 

you  enquired  after;  and  a  very  pretty 
young  gentleman  ,be  is,  and  he  loyes 
Madam  Sophia  Weltern  to  the 'bot- 
tom of  his  foul.' — '  He  love  my 
lady!  I'd  have  you  know,  woman, 
flie  is  meat  for  his  matter.'—*  Nay, 
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*  Honour,*  faid   Sophia,    interrupting 
her,  *  don't   be  angry  with  the  good 
'  woman;  flie    intends    no    harm!'— 
'  No,   marry,  don't  I!'   anfwered   the 
landlady,  emboldened  by  the  loft  ac- 
cents   of  Sophia;  and  then    launched 
into  a  long  narrative,  too  tedious   to 
be  here  fet  down,  in  which  fome  paf- 
fages  dropt,  that  gave  a   little  offence 
to   Sophia,    and    much    more    to  her 
waiting- woman;  who  hence  took,  oc- 
tagon to  abufe  poor  Jones  to  her  mif- 
trefs  tHe  moment  they  were  alone  to- 
gether; faving,  that  he  muft  be  a  very 
pitiful  fellow,   and  could   have  no  love 
for  a  lady  whofe  name  he  would  thus 
proftitute  in  an  alehoufe.. 

Sophia  did  not  fee  his  behaviour  in 
fo  very  diiadvantageous  a  light,  and  was 
perhaps  more  pleafed  with  the  violent 
raptijres  of  his  love  (which  the  land- 
lady exaggerated  as  much  as  /he  had 
done  every  other  circumftance)  than 
ftie  was  offended  with  the  relt;  and 
indeed  (he  imputed  the  whole  to  the 
extravagance,  or  rather  ebullience,  of 
his  pailion,  and  to  the  opennefs  of  his 
heart. 

This  incident,  however,  being  af- 
terwards revived  in  her  mind,  and 
placed  in  the  moft  odious  colours  by 
Honour,  ferved  to  heighten  and  give 
credit  to  thofe  unlucky  occurrences  at 
Upton,  and  aflSfted  the  waiting-woman 
in  her  endeavours  to  make  her  miltrefs 
depart  from  that  inn  without  feeing 
Jones. 

The  landlady,  finding  Sophia  in- 
tended to  rtay  no  longer  than  ,ti!J  her 
horfes  were  ready,  and  that  without 
either  eating  or  drinking,  foon  with- 
drew; when  Honour  be^au  to  take 
her  mift^efs  to  ta(k,  (for  indeed  Jhe 
ufed  great  freedom)  and  after  a  long 
harangue,  in  which  (he  reminded  her 
of  her  intention  to  go  to  London,  and 
gave  frequent  hints  of  the  impropriety 
of  purluin-g  a  young  fellow,  (he  at  laft 
concluded  with  this  ferious  exhorta- 
tions *  For  Heaven's  fake,  Madam, 

*  confider  what    you  are   abour,    and 

*  whither  you  are  going  !' 

This  advice,  to  a  lady  who  had  al- 
ready rode  near  forry  miles,  and  in  no 
very  agreeable  feafon,  may  feem  fool- 
ifh  enough.  It  may  be  fuppofed  (he 
had  well  confidered  and  refolved  this 
alreadyj  nay,  Mrs.  Honour,  by  the 


*  This  was  the  village  where  Jones  met  the  Quaker. 
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hints  me  threw  out,  feemed  to  think 
ibj  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  many  readers,  who  have,  I 
make  no  doubt,  been  long  fince  well 
convinced  of  the  purpofe  of  our  he- 
roine, and  have  heartily  condemned 
her  for  it  as  a  wanton  baggage. 

But  in  reality  ttjis  was  not  the  cafe. 
Sophia  had  been  lately  fo  diftracled 
between  hope  and  fear,  her  duty  and 
3ove  to  her  father,  her  hatred  to  Blifil, 
lier  companion,  and  (why  fhould  we 
not  confefs  the  trutli  ?)  her  love  for 
Jones  j  which  la(l  the  behaviour  of  her 
father,  of  her  aunt,  of  every  one  elfe, 
and  more  particularly  of  Jones  him- 
felf,  had  blown  into  a  flame;  that  her 
mind  was  in  that  confufed  Itate,  which 
may  be  truly  laid  to  make  us  ignorant 
of  what  we  do,  or  whither  we  go;  or 
rather,  indeed,  indifferent  as  to  the 
confequence  of  either. 

The  prudent  and  fage  advice  of  her 
maid,  produced,  however,  fome  cool 
reflection;  and  Ihe  at  length  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Gloucefter,  and  thence 
to  proceed  directly  to  London. 

But  unluckily  a  few  miles  before 
/he  entered  that  town,  fiie  met  the  hack- 
attorney;  who,  as  is  before  mention- 
ed, had  dined  there  with  Mr.  Jones. 
This  fellow  being  well  known  to  Mrs. 
Honour,  ftopt  and  Ipoke  to  her;  of 
which  Sophia  at  that  time  took  little  no- 
tice, more  than  to  enquire  who  he  was. 

But  having  had  a  more  particular 
account  from  Honour  of  this  man  af- 
terwards at  Gloucefter,  and  hearing 
of  the  great  expedition  he  ufually  made 
in  travelling,  for  which  (as  hath  been 
before  obferved)  he  was  particularly 
famous,  recollecting  likewife,  that  fhe 
had  overheard  Mrs.  Honour  inform 
him,  that  they  were  going  to  Glou- 
cefter, fhe  began  to  fear  left  her  father 
might,  by  this  fellow's  means,  be 


able  to  trace  her  to  that  city;  where, 
fore,  if  (he  mould  there  ftrike  into  th« 
London  road,  (he apprehended  he  would 
certainly  be  able  to  overtake  her.  Sho 
therefore  altered  her  refolution;  and 
having  hired  horfes  to  go  a  week'* 
journey,  a  way  which  fhe  did  not  in- 
tend to  travel,  fhe  again  fet  forward, 
after  a  light  refrefliment,  contrary  to 
the  defire  and  earnelt  entreaties  of  her 
maid,  and  to  the  no  lei's  vehement 
remonftrances  of  Mrs.  Whitefield, 
who,  from  good  breeding,  or  perhaps 
from  good-nature,  (for  the  poor  young 
lady  appeared  much  fatigued)  prtffcd 
her  very  heartily  to  ftay  that  evening 
at  Gloucelier. 

Having  refreflied  heifelf  only  with 
fome  tea,  and  with  lying  about  two 
hours  on  the  bed,  while  her  hoi  its 
were  getting  ready,  fhe  refolutely  left 
Mrs.  Whitefield's  about  eleven  at 
night;  and  ftriking  direclly  into  the 
Worcefter  road,  within  lefs  than  four 
hours  arrived  at  the  very  inn  where 
we  laft  faw  her. 

Having  thus  traced  our  heroine  very 
particularly  back  from  her  departure, 
till  her  arrival  at  Upton,  we  fhall  in  a 
very  few  words  bring  her  father  to  the 
fame  place,  who  having  received  the 
firft  fcent  from  the  poft-boy,  who  con- 
dueled  his  da  lighter  to  Ham  brook,  very 
eafily  traced  her  afterwards  to  Glou- 
cefter; whence  he  purfued  her  to  Up- 
ton, as  he  had  learned  Mr.  Jones  had 
taken  that  rout;  (for  Partridge,  to  ufe 
the  fquire's  expreflion,  left  every  where 
a  ftrong  fcent  behind  him)  and  he 
doubted  not  in  the  lealt  hut  Sophia 
travelled,  or,  as  he  phialed  it,  ran 
the  fame  way.  He  u fed  indeed  a  veiy 
coarfe  expreffion,  which  need  not  be 
here  inftrted;  as  fox-hunters,  who 
?lone  would  umlerftand  it,  will  eafily 
fuggeft  it  to  themfelves. 


OF    THE    TENTH   BOOK. 
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CONTAINING    ABOUT    THREE    DAYS. 


CHAP.     I. 

A    CRUST    FOR    THE    CRITICKS. 

N  our  laft  initial  chapter, 
we  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  treated  that  formi- 
dable fetofmen,  who  are 
called  criticks)  with  more 
freedom  than  becomes  us  j 
fince  they  exacl>  and  indeed  generally 
receive,  great  condefcenfion  from  au- 
thors. We  fhall  in  thisj  therefore, 
give  the  reafons  of  our  conduct  to  this 
auguft  body;  and  here  we  fhall  perhaps 
place  them  in  a  light,  in  which  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  feen. 

This  word  Critick  is  of  Greek  deri- 
vation, and  fignifies  judgment.  Hence^ 
I  prefume,  fome  peifons  who  have  not 
tmderilood  the  original,  and  have  feen 
the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  primitive, 
have  concluded  that  it  meant  judgment 
in  the  legal  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  equivalent  to  condem- 
nation. 

I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  as  the  greateft  number  of  cri- 


ticks  hath  of  late  years  been  found 
amongft  the  lawyers.  Many  of  thefe. 
gentlemen,  from  defpair,  perhaps,  of 
ever  rifihg  to  the  bench  in  Weftminfter- 
Hall,  have  placed  themfelves  on  the 
benches  at  the  play-houfe,  where  they 
have  exerted  their  judicial  capacity,  and 
have  given  judgment,  /.  e.  condemned 
without  mercy. 

The  gentlemen  would  perhaps  be 
well  enough  pleafed,  if  we  were  to  leave 
them  thus  compared  to  one  of  the  mofl 
important  and  honourable  offices  in. 
the  commonwealth}  and,  if  we  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  their  favour,  we  would 
do  fo;  but  as  we  deCgn  to  deal  very 
fincerely  and  plainly  too  with  them,  we 
muft  remind  them  of  another  officer  of 
juftice  of  a  much  lower  rank;  to  whorn^ 
as  they  not  only  pronounce,  but  exe- 
cute their  own  judgment,  they  bear 
likewife  fome  remote  refemblance. 

But  in  reality  there  is  another  light, 
in  which  thefe  modern  criticksmay  with 
great  jultice  and  propriety  be  feen;  and 
this  is  that  of  a  common  flanderer.  If 
a  perfon  who  pries  into  the  characters 
of  others^  with  no  other  defign  but  to 
difcover  their  faults,  and  to  publifh 
them  to  the  world,  deferves  the  title  of 
M  m  a  a  flan- 
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a  flanderer  of  the  reputation  of  men, 
why  fhould  not  a  critick,  who  reads 
with  the  fame  malevolent  view,  be  as 
propeily  (tiled  the  flanderer  of  the  re- 
putation of  books? 

Vice  hath  not,  I  believe,  a  more  ab- 
ject flavej  focitty  produces  not  a  more 
odious  vermin;  nor  can  the  devil  re- 
ceive a  gueft  more  worthy  of  him,  nor 
pofiibly  more  welcome  to  him,  than  a 
flanderer.  The  world,  I  am  afraid,  re- 
gards not  this  monlter  with  half  the  ab- 
horrence which  he  deferves  j  and  I  am 
more  afraid  to  afllgn  the  reafon  of  this 
criminal  lenity  (hewn  towards  him;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  thief  looks  inno- 
cent in  the  companion  j  nay,  the  mur- 
derer himfelf  can  feldom  ftand  in  com- 
petition .with  his  guilt:  for  (lander 
is  a  more  cruel  weapon  than  a  fword, 
as  the  wounds  which  the  former  gives 
are  always  incurable.  One  method,  in- 
deed, there  is  of  killing,  and  that  the 
bafeft  and  moft  execrable  of  all,  which 
bears  an  exact  analogy  to  the  vice  here 
exclaimed  againft,  and  that  is  poifon: 
a  means  cf  revenge  fo  bale,  and  yet  fo 
horrible,  that  it  was  once  wifely  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  our  laws  from  all  other 
murders,  in  the  peculiarfeverity  of  the 
punifhment. 

Befides,  the  dreadful  mifchiefs  done 
by  flander,  and  the  bafenefs  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  effected,  there 
are  other  cirqumftances  that  highly  ag- 
gravate it's  atrocious  quality:  for  it  of- 
ten proceeds  from  no  provocation,  and 
feldom  promifes  itfelf  any  reward,  un- 
lefs  fome  black  and  infernal  mind  may 
propofe  a  reward  in  the  thoughts  of 
having  procured  the  ruin  and  mifery  of 
another. 

Sh.akefpeare  hath  nobly  touched  this 
vice,  when  he  fays, 

'  Who  fteala   my-  purfe,  fteals   traflv;  'tis 

'  fomething,  nothing; 
«  'Twas  mine,   'tis  his,  and  hath  been  flave 

<  tothoufands; 

c  But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
«  Robsme  of  that  WHICH  NOT  ENRICHES 

*  HIM, 
*  BUT  MAKES  ME  POOR  INDEED.' 

With  all  this  my  good  reader  will 
doubtlefs  agree;  but  much  of  it  will 
probably  feem  too  fevere,  when  appli- 
ed to  the  flanderer  of  books.  But  let  it 
here  be  conlidered,  that  both  proceed 
from  the  fame  wicked  difpofition  of 
mind,  and  are  alike  void  of  ths  excufe 


of  temptation.  Nor  (hall  we  conclude 
the  injury  done  this  way  to  be  very 
flight,  when  we  confider  a  book  as  the 
author's  offspring,  and  indeed  as  the 
child  of  his  brain. 

The  reader  who  hath  fuffered  his 
mufe  to  continue  hitherto  in  a  virgin- 
(tate,  can  have  but  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  this  kind  of  paternal  fondnefs. 
To  fuch  we  may  parody  the  tender  ex- 
clamation of  Macduff:  <  Alas!  tbou  haft 
'  written  no  bookS  But  the  author  whofe 
mufe  hath  brought  forth,  will  feel  the 
pathetick  (train,  perhaps  will  accompa- 
ny me  with  tears  (efpecially  if  hisdail- 
ingbe already  nomore)  while  I  mention 
theuneafmefs  with  which  the  big  mufe 
bears  about  her  burden,  the  painful  la- 
bour with  which  (he  produces  it,  and  • 
laltly  the  care,  the  fondnefs,  with. 
which  the  tender  father.  nouri(hes  his 
favourite,  till  it  be  brought  to  matu- 
rity, and  produced  into  the  world. 

Nor  is  there  any  paternal  fondnefs 
which  feems  lefs  to  favour  of  abfolute 
inftinct,  and  which  may  fo  well  be  re- 
conciled to  worldly  wifdom,  as  this. 
Thefe  children  may  moft  truly  be  called 
the  riches  of  their  father;  and  many  of 
them  have  with  true  filial  piety  fed  the 
parent  in  his  old  age;  fo  that  not  only 
the  affection,  but  the  intereft  of  the  au- 
thor, may  be  highly  injured,  by  thefe 
flanderers,  whofe  poifonous  breath 
brings  his  book  to  an  untimely  end, 

Laftly,  the  flander  of  a  book  is,  in 
truth,  the  (lander  of  the  author:  for 
as  noone  can  call  another  baftard,  with- 
out calling  the  mother  whore;  fo  nei- 
ther can  any  one  give  the  names  of  fad 
(tuff,  horrid  nonfenfe,  &c.  to  a  book, 
without  calling  the  author  a  block- 
head; which,  though  in  a  moral  Cenfe, 
it  is  a  preferable  appellation  to  that  of 
villain,  i-s  perhaps  rather  more  injuri- 
ous to  his  worldly  intereft. 

Now,  however  ludicrous  all  this  may 
appear  to  Come,  others,  I  doubt  nor, 
will  feel  and  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
it;  nay,  may  perhaps  think  I  have 
not  treated  the  fubject  with  decent  fo- 
lemnity;  but  furely  a  man  may  ipeaic 
truth  with  a  Cmiling  countenance.  In 
reality,  to  depreciate  a  book  malici- 
oufly,  or  even  wantonly,  is  at  lealt  a 
very  ill  natured  office:  and  a  morofe 
fnarling  oritick  may,  I  believe,  be  fu- 
fpedted  to  be  a  bad  man. 

I  will  therefore  endeavour,  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  chapter,  toexplaia 

the 
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the  marks  of  this  characler,  and  to 
fliew  what  criticifm  I  here  intend  to 
obviate;  for  I  can  never  be  underftood, 
unlefs  by  the  very  perfons  here  meant, 
to  infmuate,  that  there  are  no  proper 
judges  of  writing,  or  to  endeavour  to 
exclude  from  the  commonwealth  of  li- 
terature any  of  thole  noble  criticks,  to 
whofe  labours  tlie  learned  world  are  fo 
greatly  indebted.  Such  were  Ariltotle, 
Horace,  and  Longinus,  among  the  an- 
cients; Dacier  and  Bofl'u,  among  the 
French;  and  fome,  perhaps,  among  us; 
who  have  certainly  been  duly  autho- 
rized to  execute  at  leaft  a  judicial  au- 
thority in  for o  literario. 

But  without  afcertaining  all  the  pro- 
per qualifications  of  a  critick,  which  I 
have  touched  on  elfewhere,  I  think  I 
may  very  boldly  objecl:  to  the  cenfures 
of  any  one,  paft  upon  works  which  he 
hath  not  himielf  read.  Such  cenfures 
as  thefe,  whether  they  fpeak  from  their 
own  guefs  or  fufpicion,  or  from  the  re- 
port and  opinion  of  others,  may  pro- 
perly be  laid  to  fiander  the  reputation 
of  the  book  they  condemn. 

Such  may  likewife  be  fufpecled  of 
deferving  this  characler,  who,  without 
affigning  any  particular  faulrs,  con- 
demn the  whole  in  general  defamatory 
teniis;  fuch  as  vile,  dull,  da — n'd  ItufF, 
&c.  and  particularly  by  the  ufe  of  the 
monofyllable  /CTV;  a  word  which  be- 
comes the  mouth  of  no  critick  who  is 

not  RIGHT  HONOURABLE. 

Again,  though  there  may  be  fome 
faults  juiily  afligned  in  the  work;  yet 
if  thofe  are  not  the  moft  eflfential  parts, 
or  if  they  are  compenfated  by  greater 
beauties,  it  will  favour  rather  of  the 
r.ialice  of  a  flanderer,  than  of  the  judg- 
ment of  a  true  critick,  to  pafs  a  fe- 
vere  fentence  upon  the  whole,  merely 
on  account  of  fome  vicious  part.  This 
is  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of 
Horace— 

Verum  ull  plum  nltent  In  carmine,   non  ego 

paucis 

0-ffemhr  maculis,  quas  aut  incurla  fudlt9 
Am  human*  parum  ca<v\t  natura 

But  where  the  beauties  more  in  number 

ijil.ie, 

I  am  not  angry,  when  a  cafual  line, 
(That  with  fome  trivial  faults  unequal  flows) 
A  carekfs  hand,  or  human  frailty  fhows. 

FRANCIS. 

For  as  Martial  fays,  aliter  non  fit, 
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civile,  liber:  no  book  can  be  other vuife 
compofed.  All  beauty  of  character,  as 
well  as  of  countenance,  and  indeed  of 
every  thing  human,  is  to  be  tried  in 
this  manner.  Cruel  indeed  would  it  be, 
if  fuch  a  work  as  this  hiftory,  which 
hath  employed  fome  thoufands  of  hours 
in  the  compofing,  mould  be  liable  to 
be  condemned,  becaufe  fome  particu-- 
lar  chapter,  or  perhaps  chapters,  may 
be  obnoxious  to  very  juft.  and  fenfible 
objections.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  the  moft  rigorous  fen- 
tence  upon  books,  fupported  by  fuch 
objections,  which  if  they  were  rightly 
taken,  (.and  that  they  are  not  always) 
do  by  no  means  go  to  the  merit  of  the 
whole.  In  the  theatre  efpecially,  a 
fingle  exprftfHon,  which  doth  not  co- 
incide with  the  tafte  of  the  audience,  or 
with  any  individual  critick  of  that  au- 
dience, is  fure  to  be  hifled;  and  one 
fcene,  which  mould  be  difapproved, 
would  hazard  the  whole  piece.  To  write 
within  fuch  ftvere  rules  as  thefe,  is  as 
impoifible  as  to  live  up  to  fome  fple- 
netick  opinionsj  and  if  we  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  of  fome  cri- 
ticks,  and  of  fome  chriilians,  no  au- 
thor will  be  faved  in  this  world,  and 
no  man  in  the  next. 


CHAP.    II. 

THE  ADVENTURES  WHICH  SOPHIA 
MIT  WITH,  AFTER  HER  LEAVING 
UPTON. 

OUR  hiflory,  juft  before  it  was 
obliged  to  turn  about  and  travel 
backwards,  had  mentioned  the  depart- 
ure of  Sophia  and  her  maid  from  the 
inn;  we  fhall  now  therefore  purfue  the 
fteps  of  that  lovely  creature,  and  leave 
her  unworthy  lover  a  little  longer  to  be- 
moan his  ill  luck,  or  rather  his  ill  con- 
duft. 

Sophia  having  directed  her  guide  to 
travel  through  bye  roads  acrofs  the 
country,  they  now  palled  the  Severn, 
and  had  fcarce  got  a  mile  from  the  inn, 
when  the  young  lady,  looking  behind 
her,  favv  feveral  horfts  coming  after  on 
full  fpeed.  This  greatly  alarmed  her 
fears,  and  (he  called  to  the  guide  to  put 
on  as  faft  as  poflible. 

He  immediately  obeyed  her,  and  a- 

way  they  rode  a  full  gallop.     But  the 

fafter  they  went,  the  falter  were  -they 

followed} 
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follnwrd;  and  ns  the  horfes  behind  were 
I'-)  mew  ha  i  fwifter  than  thole  before,  fo 
fhe  former  were  at  length  overtaken. 
A  happy  circumftance  for  poor  Sophia; 
tears,  jo- tied  to  her  fatigue,  had 
nimolt  overpowered  her  fpiritsj  but  flie 
w.is  now  inltantly  relieved  by  a  female 
voice,  that  greeted  her  in  the  foftell 
manner,  and  with  the  utmoft  civility. 
This  greeting,  Sophia,  as  foon  as  (he 
Could  recover  her  breath,  with  like  ci- 
vility, *nd  with  the  higheft  fatisfaction 
to  herfelf,  returnrd. 

The  travellers  who  joined  Sophia, 
and  who  had  given  her  fnch  terror,  con- 
lifted,  1  ke  her  own  company,  of  two 
females  and  a  guide.  The  two  parties 
proceeded  three  full  miles  together,  be- 
fore  any  one  offered  again  to  open  their 
mouths;  when  our  heroine  having  pret- 
ty well  got  the  better  of  her  fear,  (but 
yet  being  fomewhat  furprized  that  the 
other  Mill  continued  to  attend  her,  as 
(he  purfued  no  gieat  road,  and  had  al- 
ready pafled  through  feveral  turnings) 
accolted  the  llrange  lady  in  a  molt 
obliging  tone,  and  faid,  flie  was  very 
happy  to  find  they  were  both  travelling 
the  fame  way.  The  other,  who,  like 
a  ghoft,  only  wanted  to  be  fpoke  to, 
readily  anfwered,  that  the  happinefs  was 
entirely  her's;  that  {he  was  a  perfect 
firanger  in  that  country,  and  was  fo 
overjoyed  at  meeting  a  companion  of 
her  own  fex,  that  fhe  had  perhaps  been 
guilty  of  an  impertinence,  which  re- 
cjuiied  great  apology,  in  keeping  pace 
vith  her.  More  civilities  pnfled  be- 
tween thefe  two  ladies;  for  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour had  now  given  place  to  the  fine 
habit  of  the  granger,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  rear.  But  though  Sophia  had 
great  curiofity  to  know  why  the  other 
lady  continued  to  travel  on  through  the 
fame  bye-  roads  with  herfelf,nay, though 
this  gave  htr  fome  uneafinefs;  yet  fear, 
or  modefty,  or  fome  other  consideration, 
ieft;ained  her  from  a  Iking  thequeftion. 

The  ftrange  lady  now  laboured  un- 
der a  difficulty  which  appears  almoft 
below  the  dignity  of  hiitory  to  men- 
tion. Ker  bonnet  had  been  blown  from 
her  head  no  lefs  than  five  times  within 
the  lalt  mile;  TUT  could  fhe  come  at  any 
ribband  or  handkerchief  to  tie  it  under 
her  chin.  When  Sophia  was  informed 
of  this,  fhe  immediately  fupplied  her 
with  a  handkerchief  for  this  purpofej 
which  while  fhe  was  pulling  from  her 
pocket,  (he  perhaps  too  much  neglect- 


ed the  management  of  her  horfe,  for 
the  benft  now  unluckily  making  a  falfc 
ftep,  fell  upon  his  fore-left*  and  threw 
his  fair  rider  from  his  back. 

Though  Sophia  came  head  foremoft 
to  the  ground,  flie  happily  received  not 
the  leaft  damagej  and  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  which  had  peihaps  contri- 
buted to  her  fall,  now  preferved  her 
from  confufionj  for  the  lane  which 
they  were  then  paffing  was  narrow  and 
very  much  overgrown  with  trees,  fo 
that  the  moon  could  here  afford  very 
little  light,  and  was  moreover,  at  pre- 
fent,  fo  obfcured  in  a  cloud,  that  it 
was  almoft  perfectly  dark.  By  thefe 
means  the  young  lady's  modefty,  which 
was  extremely  delicate,  efcaped  as  free 
from  injury  as  her  limbs,  and  fhe  was 
once  more  reinftated  on  herfaddle,  hav- 
ing received  no  other  harm  than  a  little 
fright  by  her  fall. 

Day-light  at  length  appeared  in  it's 
fullluftre,  and  now  the  two  ladies,  who 
were  riding  over  a  common  fide  by  fide, 
looking  fledfaftly  at  each  other,  at  the 
friine  moment  both  their  eyes  became 
fixed,  both  their  horfes  ftopt,  and  both 
fpeaking  together,  with  equal  joy  pro- 
nounced, the  one  the  name  of  Sophia, 
the  other  that  of  Harriet. 

This  unexpected  encounter  furprized 
the  ladies  much  more  than  I  believe  it 
will  the  fagacious  reader,  who  muft 
have  imagined  that  the  ftrange  lady 
could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick,thecovtfin  of  Mifs  Weftern,  whom 
we  before  mentioned  to  have  faliied 
from  the  inn  a  few  minutes  afier  her. 

So  great  was  the  furprize  and  joy 
which  thefe  two  coufms  conceived  at 
this  meeting,  (for  they  had  formerly 
been  mott  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friends,  and  had  long  lived  together 
with  their  aunt  VVeftern)  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  recount  half  the  congratula- 
tions which  patted  between  them,  be- 
fore either  afked  a  very  natural  queftum 
of  the  other,  namely,  whither  ihe  was 
going. 

This  at  laft,  however,  came  firft  from 
Mrs.  Fitzpntrick;  bur,  eafy  and  natu- 
ral as  the  queftion  may  feem,  Sophia 
found  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  very  ready 
and  certain  anfwer.  She  begged  her 
coufm  therefore  to  fufpend  all  curiofity, 
till  they  arrived  at  fome  innj  *  Which,  I 
'  fnppofe,'  fays  flie,  «  can  hardly  be  far 

*  diftant:  and  believe  me,  Harritt,   I 

•  fufpend  as  much  curiofity  on  my  fide} 

«  for 
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'  for  indeed  I  believe  our  aftonilhment 
*  is  pretty  equal/ 

The  converfation  which  patted  be- 
tween thefe  ladies  on  the  road,  was,  I 
apprehend,  little  worth  relating;  and 
lei's  certainly  was  that  between  the  two 
waiting- women:  for  they  likewife  be- 
gan to  pay  their  compliments  to  each 
other.  As  for  the  guides,  they  were 
debarred  frc.tn  the  pleafure  of  dif- 
courfe,  the  one  being  placed  in  the 
van,  and  the  other  obliged  to  bring  up 
the  rear. 

In  this  pofture  they  travelled  many 
hours,  till  they  came  into  a  wide  and 
well-beaten  road,  which,  as  they  turn- 
ed to  the  right,  foon  brought  them  to 
a  very  fair  promifmg  inn;  where  they 
all  alighted:  but  fo  fatigued  was  So- 
phia, that,  as  (he  had  fat  her  horfe dur- 
ing the  laft  five  or  fix  miles  with  great 
difficulty,  fo  was  (he  now  incapable  of 
difmounting  from  him  without  aifift- 
ance.  This  the  landlord,  who  had  hold 
of  her  hoife,  prefently  perceiving,  of- 
fered to  lift  her  in  his  armc  from  her 
faddle;  and  (lie  too  readily  accepted 
the  tender  of  his  fervice.  Indeed  for- 
tune feems  to  have  refolved  to  put  So- 
phia to  the  blufh  that  day,  and  the  fe- 
cond  malicious  attempt  fucceeded  bet- 
ter than  the  firft;  for  my  landlord  had 
no  fooner  received  the  young  lady  in 
his  arms,  than  his  feet,  which  the  gout 
had  lately  very  feverely  handled,  gave 
way,  and  down  he  tumbled;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  with  no  lefs  dexterity 
than  gallantry,  contrived  to  throw 
himfelf  under  his  charming  burden,  fo  . 
that  he  alone  received  any  bruifc  from 
the  fail;  for  the  great  injury  which 
happened  to  Sophia,  was  a  violent 
{hock  given  to  her  modefty,  by  an  im- 
moderate giin,  which,  at  her  rifing 
from  the  giound,  (he  obferved  in  the 
countenances  of  molt  of  the  bye-ftand- 
ers.  This  made  her  fufpe&  what  had 
really  happened,  and  what  we  (ball  not 
here  relate  for  the  indulgence  of  thofe 
readers  who  are  capable  of  laughing 
at  the  offence  given  to  a  young  lady's 
delicacy.  Accidents  of  this  kind  we 
have  never  regarded  in  a  comical  light; 
por  will  we  fcruple  to  fay,  that  he 
rnuft  have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
rnodefty  of  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
vho  would  wilh  to  facrifice  it  to  fo 
paultry  a  fatisfa&ion  as  can  arife  from 
laughter. 

This  fright  and  fliock,  joined  to  the 
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violent  fatigue  which  both  her  mini 
and  body  had  undergone,  almoft  ovw- 
came  the  excellent  conftitution  of  So- 
phia, and  (he  had  fcarce  ftrength  fuf- 
ficient  to  totter  into  the  inn,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  maid.  Here  (he  wa* 
no  fooner  feated,  than  (he  caiied  for  a, 
glafs  of  water;  but  Mrs.  Honour,  very 
judiciouflv,  in  my  opinion,  changed  it 
into  a  glafs  of  wine. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  hearing  from  Mrs. 
Honour,  that  Sophia  had  not  been  m 
bed  during  the  two  laft  nights,  and  ob- 
ferving  her  to  look  very  pale  and  wan 
with  her  fatigue,  earntiUy  entreated 
her  to  refreflt  herfelf  with  fome  deep. 
She  was  yet  a  (irangerto  her  hi  (lory,  or 
her  apprehensions;  but  had  Hie  known 
both,  flie  would  have  given  the  fame 
advice:  for  reft  was  vifibly  nectifary 
for  her;  and  their  long  journey  thiough 
bye- roads  fo  entirely  removed  all  dan- 
ger of  purfuit,  that  (he  was  herfclf 
petfecVty  eafy  on  that  account.  * 

Sophia  was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  fol- 
low the  counfe!  of  her  friend,  which  was 
heartily  feconded  by  her  maid.  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  likewife  offered  to  bear  her 
couiin  company;  which  Sophia,  with 
much  cumpiaifance,  accepted. 

The  mitirefs  wu-s  no  fooner  in  bed, 
than  the  -maid  prepared  to  follow  her 
example.  She  began  to  make  many 
apologies  to  her  filler  Abigail,  for  leav- 
ing her  alone  in  fo  horrid  a  pia^e  a$ 
an  inn;  but  the  other  fiopptd  her  (hort, 
be  ng  as  well  inclined  ro  a  nap  as  her- 
felf,  and  defired  the  honour  of  be'<n<j 
her  bedfellow.  Sophia's  m:iid  agreed 
to  give  her  a  (hare  of  her  bed,  but  put 
in  her  claim  to  ail  the  honour.  S'  after 
many  curtfies  and  compliments,  to 
bed  together  went  the  waiting-women, 
as  their  miitrtfies  had  done  before 
them. 

It  was  ufual  with  my  landlord  (as 
indeed  it  is  with  the  whole  fraternity) 
to  enquire  particulai  ly  of  all  the  coach- 
men, footmen,  poit-bo}S,  and  others, 
into  the  names  of  all  his  guefts;  what 
their  eftate  was,  and  where  it  lay.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  many  particular  circumftances  which 
attended  our  travellers,  and  efpeciaily 
their  retiring  all  to  flrep  at  fo  extraor- 
dinary and  unufual  an  hour  as  ten  in 
the  morning,  fliould  excite  his  curio- 
fity.  As  loop  therefore  as  the  guides 
entered  the  kitchen,  he  began  to  exa- 
mine who  the  ladies  were,  and  whence 

they 
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they  came;  but  the  guides,  though 
they  faithfully  related  all  they  knew, 
gave  him  very  little  fatisfa^tion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  rather  inflamed  his 
curiofity  than  extinguished  it. 

This    landlord    had    the    character, 
among  all  his  neighbours,   of  being  a 
very  iagacious  fellow.     He  was  thought 
to  Tee  farther  and  deeper    into  things 
than  any  man  in  the  parifh,  the  parfon 
himielf  not  excepted.     Perhaps  his  look 
had  contributed  not  a  little  to  procure 
him  this  reputation;   for   there  was  in 
this    fomething   wonderfully  wife   and 
,fignific:int,    efpccially  when    he  had  a 
pipe   in  his   mouth;    which,  indeed,  he 
feldom   was   without.     His  behaviour, 
iikewife,    greatly  afflftecl  in   promoting 
the  opinion  of  his  wifdom.     In  this  de- 
portment he  was  folemn,  if  not  fullen; 
and  when  he  fpoke,  which  was  feldom, 
he  always  delivered  himfelf  in  a  flow 
voice;    and  though  his  fentences  were 
fliort,    they  were  ftill   interrupted  with 
many  hums    and  ha's,    ay,   ay's,    and 
other  expletives?   fo  that  though  he  ac- 
companied his  words  wish  certain  ex- 
planatory geftures,    fuch  as  fliaking  or 
nodding  the  head,  or  pointing  with  his 
fore  finger,  he  generally  left  his   hear- 
ers   to    understand    more   than   he  ex- 
preffedj  nay,  he  commonly  gave  them 
a  hint,  that  he  knew  much  more  than  he 
thought  proper  to  difclofe.     This  laft 
circumftance  alone,    may,  indeed,  very 
well    account  for  his  character  of  wif- 
dom$    fmce  men   are  ftrangely  inclined 
t.o    worship   what  they   do    not  under- 
ftand.     A    grand    fecret,    upon   which 
feveral   impofers  on  mankind  have  to- 
tally   relied    for    the   faccefs    of    their 
frauds. 

This  polite  perfon  now  taking  his 
wife  afide,  afted  her,  what  fhe  thought 
of  the  ladies  lately  arrived.  *  Think 
of  them!'  laid  the  wife,  *  why, 
what  fhould  I  think  of  them?' — «  I 
know,"1  anfwered  he,  *  what  I  think. 
The  guides  tell  ftrange  ftories.  One 
pretends  to  be  come  from  Gloucefter, 
and  the  other  from  Upton;  and  nei- 
ther of  them,  for  what  I  can  find, 
can  tell  whither  they  are  going.  But 
what  people  ever  travtl  acrofs  the 
country  from  Upton  hither,  efpeci- 
alfy  to  London?  And  one  of  the 
maid-fervants,  before  fhe  alighted 
from  her  horfe,  afked,  if  this  was 
Not  the  London  road.  Now  I  have 
put  all  thefe  circumftances  together, 


1  and  whom  do  you  think  I  have  found 
'  them  out  to  be?' — '  Nay,'  anfwered 
fhe,  '  you  know  I  never  pretend  to 
'  guefs  at  your  difcoveries.'— • '  It  is  a 

*  good  girl!'  replied  he,   chucking  her 
under   the   chin;    '  I    mutt  own    you 
'  have  always  fubmitted  to  my  know- 
'  ledge  of  thefe  matters.     Why  then, 
'  depend  upon   itj  mind    what  I   lay; 
'  depend   upon   it,    they  are    certainly 
'  fome  of  the  rebel  ladies,   who,  they 
'  fay,  travel   with   the  young   Cheva- 
«  lier;   and    have  taken   a  round-about 

*  way  to  efcape  the  duke's  army/ 

'  Huiband,'  quoth  the  wife,  '  yon 
4  have  certainly  hit  it;  for  one  of  them 

*  is  drelt  as  fine  as  any  princefs;   and, 

*  to   be   fure,    me   looks   for   all    the 
'  world  like  one.      But   yet,   when  I 
«  confider  one  thing — '     «   When  you 

*  confider!'    cries    the    landlord    con- 
temptuoufly.     '  Come,  pray  let's  hear 
'  what   you  confider.' — *  Why  it  is,' 
anfwered   the  wife,    '  that  fhe  is   too 
'  humble  to  be  any  very  gieat  ladyj  for 

*  while   our   Betty  was  warming    the 
(  bed,      (lie    called    her    nothing    bu 

*  child,  and  my  dear,   and  fweetheart; 
'  and  when   Betty    offered   to   pull  off 

*  her  fhoes  and  ftockings,  fhe  would  not 
'   fufFcr  her,  faying,  fhe  would  not  give 
1   her  the  trouble,' 

'  Pooh!'  anfwered  the  hufband, 
'  this  is  nothing.  Doft  think,  becaufe 
'  you  have  feen  fome  great  ladies  rude 

*  and   uncivil  to  perfons  below  them, 

*  that  none  of  them  know  how  to  be- 

*  have  themfelves  when  they  come  be- 
'  fore  their  inferiors?   I  think  I   know 
1  people  of  fafhion  when  I   fee  them; 
'  I  think  I  do.     Did  not  flie  call  for  a 
'  glafs    of  water  when  fhe    came    in? 
'  Another  fort  of  women  would  have 

*  called   for   a   dram ;  you   know  they 
'   would.     If   (he  be  not  a-  woman    of 
'  very    great    quality,    fell    me    for   a 
'  foolj   and,    I  believe,   thofe  who  buy 
'  me,  will  have  a  bad  bargain.     Now, 
4  would  a  woman  of  her  quality  travel 
'  without    a    footman,      unleis     upon 
<  fome    fuch    extraordinary   occaiion?* 
— '  Nay,    to   be   fure,   hufband,'  cried 
fhe,    *  you    know  thefe  matters   better 
4  than  I,  ormoftfolk.' — «    I  think   I 

*  do  know  fomething,'  fitid  he.     *  To 
'  be  lure,'  anfwered   the  wife,    *    the 
'  poor  little    heart   looked    fo  piteous, 
'  when   fhe  fat  down   in    the  chair,  I 
'  proteft    I  could    not   help    having   a 

*  cempaflion  for  her,  almoft  as  much 

<  as 
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as  if  (he  had  been  a  poor  body.    But 
what's  to  be  done,  hufband?     If  an 
(he  be  a  rebel,  I   fuppole  you  intend 
to  betray  her  op  to  the  court.     Well, 
(he's    a    fweet-tempered,    good-hu- 
moured  lady,  be  (he  what  (he  will, 
and  I  fhail  hardly  refrain   from  cry- 
ing when  I  hear  (he  is  hanged  or  be- 
headeJ.'—  *    Pooh!'     anfwered     the 
ufb.md.     «  But  as   to    what's  to   be 
done,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  to 
determine.     I  hope,  before  (he  goes 
away,  we  (hall    have  the   news  of  a 
battle:   for    if  the  Chevalier    mould 
get  the   better,  (he  may  pin  us  in- 
tereft  at   court,    and   make  our  for- 
tunes    without     betraying     her.'— 
Why,  that's  true'   replied  the  wife; 
and   I  heartily  hope  (lie  will  have  it 
in    her    power.     Certainly    (he's    a 
fweet  good  lady;  it  would  go   hor- 
ribly againft  me  to  have  her  come  to 
any  harm.' — 'Pooh!'  cries  the  land- 
ord,  '  women  are  always   fo  tender- 
hearted.    Why,     you     would     not 
harbour   rebels,    would  ye?" — '  No, 
certainly,'  anfwered  the  wife;  *  and, 
as  for  betraying  her,  come  what  will 
on't,  nobody   can   blame   us.     It  is 
what  any  body  would  do  in  our  cafe.* 
While   our  politick  landlord,  who 
had  not,   we  fee,  undefervedly  the  re- 
putation  of  great  wifdom  among  his 
neighbours,  was  engaged  in  debating 
this  matter  with  himfelf,  (for  he  paid 
little  attention   to  the  opinion  of  his 
wife)  news  arrived  that  the  rebels  had 
given  the  duke  the   flip,  and  had  got 
a  day's  march  towards  London:  and 
foon  after  arrived   a  famous  Jacobite 
fquirej  who,  with    great    joy    in    his 
countenance,    (hook    the   landlord  by 
the  hand,   faying,    '  All's   our    own, 
boy:    ten   thoufand    honeft  French- 
men   are    landed    in   Suffolk.     Old 
England    for    ever!      ten    thoufand 
French,  my  brave  lad!  I    am  going 
to  tap  away  directly.' 
This   news   determined  the  opinion 
of  the  wife   man,  and  he  refolved  to 
make    his    court    to    the  young  lady, 
when  (hearofe;  for   he   had    now   (he 
faid)  difcovered  that  (he  was  no  other 
than  Madam  Jenny  Cameron  herfelf. 


CHAP.   nr. 


VERY       SHORT      CHAPTER,      IN 
WHICH,     HOWEVER,    IS     A     SUN, 


A. MOON,     A    STAR,    AND    AN  AN- 
GEL. 

THE  fun  (for  he  keeps  very  good 
hours  at  this  tirne  of  the  ye'ar)  had 
been  fome  time  retired  to  reft,  when  So- 
phia arofe,  greatly  refreftied  by  her 
deep;  which,  (hort  as  it  was,  nothing 
but  her  extreme  fatigue  could  have  oc- 
cafionedi  for  though  (he  had  told  her 
maid,  and  perhaps  herfelf  too,  that  (he 
was  perfectly  eafy,  when"  (he  left  Up- 
ton j  yet  it  is  certain  her  mind  was  a 
little  affefted  with  that  malady  which  is 
attended  with  all  the  reftlefs  iymptoms 
of  a  fever,  and  is  perhaps  the  very 
diftemper  which  phylicians  mean  (if 
they  mean  any  thing)  by  the  fever  on 
the  fpirits. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  likewife  left  her 
bed  at  the  fame  time;  and  having  fum- 
moned  her  maid,  immediately  drefTed 
herfelf.  She  was  really  a  very  pretty 
woman,  and  had  me  been  in  any  other 
company  but  that  of  Sophia,  might 
have  been  thought  bewutiful;  but 
when  Mrs.  Honour  of  her  own  accord 
attended,  (for  her  miftrefs  would  not 
fuffer  her  to  be  waked)  and  had  equip- 
ped our  heroine,  the  charms  of  Mis. 
Fitzpatrick,  who  had  performed  the 
office  of  the  morning  ftar,  and  had 
preceded  greater  glories,  (hared  the  fate 
of  that  (tar,  and  were  totally  eclipfed 
the  moment  thofe  glories  (hone  forth. 

Perhaps,  Sophia  never  looked  more 
beautiful  than  (he  did  at  this  in(tant. 
We  ought  not  therefore  to  condemn 
the  maid  of  the  inn  foi  her  hyperbolej 
who,  when  (he  defcended,  after  hav- 
ing lighted  the  fire,  declared,  and  ra- 
tified it  with  an  oath,  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  angel  upon  earth,  (he  was 
now  above  ftairs. 

Sophia  had  acquainted  her  coufin 
with  her  defign  to  go  to  London;  and 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had  agreed  to  ac- 
company her;  for  the  arrival  of  her 
hufband  at  Upton  had  put  an  end  to 
her  defign  of  going  to  Bath,  or  to  her 
aunt  Weftern.  They  had  therefore 
no  fooner  rimmed  their  tea,  than  So. 
phi  a  propofed  to  fet  out,  the  moon 
then  mining  extremely  bright,  and  as 
for  the  froft,  (he  defied  it;  nor  had 
(he  any  of  thole  apprehenfions  which 
many  young  ladies  would  have  felt  at 
travelling  by  night;  for  (he  had,  as 
we  have  before  obferved,  fome  little 
degree  of  natural  courage;  and  this, 
N  n  her 
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lier  prefer)  t  fenfations,  which  bordered 
fomewhat  on  defpiir,  greatly  increafed. 
Bffides,  as  (he  had  already  travelled 
twice  with  fafety,  by  the  light  rf  the 
moon,  ihe  was  the  better  emboldened 
to  truft  to  it  a  third  time. 

The  difpolition  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
was  more  timorous;  for  though  the 
greater  terrors  hid  conquered  the  Itfs, 
and  the  prtfence  of  her  huibrmd  had 
driven  her  away  at  fo  unleafonahle  an 
hour  from  Upton;  yet  bein^now  arrived 
at  a  place  where  ihe  thought  herfeif  fafe 
from  his  purluit,  thefe  lefler  terrors  of 
I  know  not  what,  operated  fo  ftrongly, 
that  (he  earneftly  entreated  her  coufin 
to  iiay-  till  the  next  morning,  and  not 
expofe  hcrfelf  to  the  dangers  of  travel- 
lino;  by  nir^hr. 

Sophia,  who  was  yielding  to  an  ex- 
cefs,  when  (he  cculd  neither  laugh  nor 
reafon  her  coufin  out  cf  thofe  appre- 
henfions,  at'  laft  g?-ve  way  to  them. 
Ptihnps,  indeed,  had  (he  known  of  her 
father's  arrival  at  Upton,  it  might  have 
been  more  difficult  to  h.v/e  perfuadtd 
h;  T;  for  as  to  Jones,  (he  had,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  no  great  horror  at  the  thoughts 
of  being  overtaken  by  him  5  nay,  to 
conit-is  the  truth,  I  believe  (he  rather 
wifhed  than  feared  it;  though  I  might 
honettly  enough  have  concealed  this 
from  the  leader,  as  it  was  one  of 


thole  fe  c:\-t  fpontaneous  emotions  of 
the  foul  to  which  the  reafon  is  often  a 
ftran^er. 

When  our  young  ladies  had  deter- 
mined to  remain  all  that  evening  in  the 
inn,  they  were  attended  by  the  land- 
lady-. u-lio  dtfired  to  know  what  their 
lady/hips  would  be  pleafed  to  eat, 
Such  cha'nns  were  there  in  the  voice, 
in  the  manner,  and  in  the  affable  de- 
portment of  Sophia,  that  (he  ravimed 
the  landlady  to  the  higheft  degree; 
and  that  good  woman,  concluding 
that  (he  had  attended  Jenny  Cameron, 
became  in  a  moment  a  (launch  Jaco- 
bite, and  wifhed  heartily  well  to  the 
young  Pretender's  caule,  from  the 
great  fweetnefs  and  affability  with 
which  (he  had  been  treated  by  his  fup- 
pofed  mitlrefs. 

The  two  coufins  began  now  to  im- 
part to  each  other  their  reciprocal  cu- 
liollty,  to  know  what  extraordinary 
accidents  on  both  fides  occafioned  this 
loftr."  '  xpe6tc<l  meeting.  At 

laft  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  having  obtain- 
ed of  sophia  a  pioiniie  oi  communica- 


ting likewife  in  hrr  turn,  begnn  to  re- 
lut  the  readrr,   if  he  is  defirou» 
to  know  her  hiftuj  y,  m.<y  njad   in  the 
enfuing  chapter. 


CHAP.     IV. 

THE    HISTORY    OF      MRS. 
TRICK. 


MRS.  Fitzpatrick,  after  a  filcnce 
of  a  few  moments,  fete! 
deep  figh,  thus  began. 

«  It  i^  natural  to  the  unhij-j 
'*   fjol   a  fecret  cciri'frn  in  recoil 

*  thole  periods  of  their  lives  which  have 

*  been  mod  delightful  to  them.     The 

*  remembrance  <  *  iffV&s 

*  us  with  a  kind  of  tender  gritf,   like 
'  what  we  fuffer  for  tkpaittd  friends; 

*  and  the  ideas  of  both  may  be  laid  to 
«  haunt  our  imagination. 

«   For    this  reafon,    I    never  reflect: 

'  without    furrow  on   thole  days   (the 

•  icft  far  of  my  life)  which  we  fpent 

'  to^cihcr,   when    both  were  under  the 

*  care  of  my  aunt  Weftern.   Alns!why 

*  are   Mils  Graveairs  and  Mifs  Gid- 

*  dy  no  more!    Yuu    remember,  I  am 
'  fure,   when   we  knew   each  ot' 

*  no  other  names.     Indeed,  you  g-'ve 

*  the   latter  appellation  with  too  much 

*  caufe;  I  have  fince  experienced  how 
'  much  I  deferved   it.     You,    my  So- 

*  phy,  was  always  my  fuperiorin  every 

*  thing,  and  I  heartily  hope  you   will 
'  be  fo  in  your  fortune.     I  Hull  never 

*  forget  the  wife  and  matronly  advice 
«  you  once  gave  me,  when  I  lamented 
'  being  di  (appointed  of  a  ball;  though 
'  you  could  not  be  then  fourteen  years 
«  old.      O,  my  Sophy,   how  bleit  nuift 

*  have  been  my  fituation,  when  I  could 
1  think  fuch  a  difappointment  a  mis- 
'   fortune;  and  when  indeed  it  was  the 
«  grenteft  1  had  ever  known  T 

'  And  yet,  my  dear  Harriet,'  an- 
fwered  Sophia,  '  it  was  then  a  ferious 
'  matter  with  you.  Comfort  yourfelf 
f  therefore  with  thinking,  that  what- 

*  ever  you  now  lament   may  hereafter 

*  appear  as  trifling   and   contemptible 
«  as  a  ball  would  at  this  ti: 

'  Alas,  my  Sophia,  'replied  the  other 

lady,   *  you  yourfelf  wiil  think  other- 

'   wife    of    my  piclcnt    lituation!     for 

tly  mult  that  lender  heart  be  a^ 

*  tered,     if    my    misfortunes    do    not 
«  draw  many  a  figh,  nay,  many  a  tear, 

<  from 
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*  from  you.     The  knowledge  of  this 
'  fhould  perhaps  deter  me  from   relat- 
'  ing    what  I  am    convinced    will    fo 

•  much  affect  you.'     Here  Mrs  Fitz- 
patrick ftoptj   till,  at  the  repeated  en- 
treaties of  Sophia,  fhe  thus  proceeded. 

«  Though  you  muft  have  heard 
much  of  my  marriage;  yet,  as  mat- 
ters may  probably  have  been  rnifre- 
prefeRted,  I  will  let  out  from  th« 
very  commencement  of  my  unfortu- 
nate" acquaintance  with  my  prefent 
huftnnd;  which  was  at  Bath,  foon 
after  you  left  my  aunt  and  returned 
home  to  your  father. 
'  Among  the  gay  young  fellows 
wno  were  at  this  feafon  at  Bath,  Mr. 
Fitzpitrick  was  one.  Ke  was  hand  - 
fome,  degage,  extremely  gallant,  arid 
in  his  drel's  exceeded  molt  others.  In 
fhort,  my  dear,  if  you  was  unluck- 
ily to  fee  him  novr,  I  could  deicribe 
him  no  better  than  by  telling  you  he 
was  the  very  reverfe  of  every  thing 
which  he  is:  for  he  hath  rufticated 
himfelf  fo  long,  trial  he  is  become 
an  abfolute  wild  Irishman.  But  to 
proceed  in  my  (lory:  the  qualifica- 
tions which  he  then  poflTcfTed,  fo  well 
recommended  him,  that  though  the 
people  of  quality  at  that  time  lived 
ieparate  from  the  reft  of  the  o>mpa- 
ny,  and  excluded  them  from  air  their 
parties,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  found  means 
to  gain  admittance.  It  was  perhaps 
no  ealy  matter  to  avoid  himj  for  he 
required  very  little  or  no  invitation: 
and  as, being  handibme  and  genteel,he 
found  it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  the  ladies ;  fo,  he 
having  frequently  drawn  his  (word, 
the  men  did  not  care  publickly  to  af- 
front him.  Had  it  not  been  for  fome 
fuch  reafon,  I  believe  he  would  have 
been  foon  expelled  by  his  own  fexj 
for  furely  he  had  no  llricl  title  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Englifh  gentry j  nor 
did  they  feem  inclined  to  (hew  him 
any  extraordinary  favour.  They  all 
abufed  him  behind  his  back,  which 
might  probably  proceed  from  envy; 
for  he  was  well  icceived,  and  very 
particularly  diftinguiftied  by  the  wo- 
men. 

*  My  aunt,  though  no  perfon  of 
quality  herfelf,  as  (he  had  always 
lived  about  the  court,  was  enrolled 
in  that  party:  for  by  whatever  means 
you  get  into  the  polite  circle,  when 
you  are  once  there,  it  is  fum*cient 


'  merit  for  you  that  yon  are  there. 
'  This  obfervation,  young  as  you  WHS, 
'  you  could  fcarce  avoid  making  from 

*  my  aunt,-  who  was  free,  or  referved, 

*  with  all  people,  juft  as  they  had  more 
'  or  lefs  of  this  merit. 

'  And  this  merit,  I  believe,  it  was, 
'  which  principally  recommended  Air. 
'  Fitzpatrick  to  her  f  wotir.  In  whkh 

*  he  fo  well  fucceeded,  that  he  was  al- 
'  ways  one  of  her  private  parties.    Ncr 
'  was  he  backward  in  returning  fuch 
'   distinction;  for  he  foon  grew  (o  very 

*  particular  in    his  behaviour  to  her, 
«  that  the  Scandal  Club  firft  began  to 

*  take  notice  of  it,  and  the  better  dif- 

*  pofed  perfons  made  a  match  between. 
'  them.     For  my  own  part,  I  confefs, 

*  I   made  no  doubt  but  that    his   de- 
'  figns  were  llrictly  honourable,  as  the 
'  phrafe  is;  that    is,    to  rob  a  lady  ot 
'  her  fortune  by  way  of  marriage.  My 
1  aunt  was,  I  conceived,  neither  youngp 

*  enough  nor  handfome  enough  to  at- 
'  tract  much  wicked  inclination;  but 

*  (fie  had  matrimonial  charms  in  great 

*  abundance. 

e  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  o- 

*  pinion,  from  the  extraordinary  refpeft 
«  which  he  (hewed  to  myfelf,  from  the 
'  firfr   moment  of  our  acquaintance* 
'  This  I  underftood  as  an  attempt  to 
c  leffen,  ifpoflible,  that  difinclination. 
'  which  my  intereft  might  be  fuppofed 
'  to  give  me  towards  the  match;  and  I 
4  know  not  but  in  fome  meafure  it  had 
'  that  effect:  for  as  I  was  well  content- 
'  ed  with  my  own  fortune,  and  of  all 

*  people  the  lead  a  (lave   to   interefted 
'  views;  (b  I  could  not  be  violently  the 
'  enemy  of  a  man  with  whofe  beha^ 
'  viour  to  me  I  was  greatly  pleafed:  and 

*  the  more  fo,  as  I  was  the  only  object 
'  of  fuch  refpect;  for  he  behaved,  at 
'  the    fame   time,  to  rriiny  women  of 

*  quality  without  any  refpect  at  ail. 

'  Agreeable  as  this   was  to  me,  he 

*  fcon  changed  it  into  another  kind  of 
1  behaviour,  which  was  perhaps  more 

*  fo.     He  now  put  on  much  foftnefs 
'  and  tendernefs,  and   languimed  and 
e  fighed    abundantly.      At  times,  in* 
'  deed,   whether  from  art  or  nature,  I 

*  will  not  determine,  he  gave  his  ufual 
«  loofe  to  gaiety  and  muth;  but  this 
'  w-js  always  in  general  compahy,  and 
,'  with   other  women;    for    even  in  a 

*  country-dance,  when  he  was  not  my 
'  partner,  he  became  grave;  and   put 

*  on   the  fofteft  look  imaginable,  the 

N  n  »  *  moment 
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'  moment  he  approached  me.  Indeed, 
4  he-was  in  all  things  fo  very  p:u  ticu- 
«  lar  towards  me,  that  I  mutt  have 
'  been  blind  not  to  have  diftovered  it. 

*  And,  and,  and •'     «  And   you 

'  was'more  pleaied  ftill,   my  dear  Har- 
(  riet,'  cries  Sophia;  '  you  need  not  he 
'  afhamed!'  added  (he,  fighing;    «  for 
4  Cure  there  are  irrefiftible  charms  in 
4  tcndernefs,  which  too  many  men  are 

*  able   to    affecV — «  True,'  anfwertd 
her  coufin:    *  men,  who  in  all  other  in- 
'  ftances  want  common  fenfe,  are  very 

*  Machiavels  in  the  art  of  loving.     I 
'  wifh  I  did  not  know  nn  inftance.— 

*  Well,  fcandal   now  began  to  be  as 
4  bufy  with  me  as   it  had  before  been 
'  with  my  auntj  and  fome  good  ladies 

*  did  not  fcruple   to  affirm,  that  Mr. 
4  Fitzpatrick  had  an  intrigue  with  us 
1  both. 

'  But  what   may  feem  aftonifhing, 
'  my  aunt  never  law,  nor  in   the  leaft 

*  leeintd  to  fufpeft,    that  which  was 
4  vifible  enough,   I  believe,  from  both 
'  our  behaviours.      One  would  indeed 

*  think,  that  Jove  quite  puts  out  the 

*  eyes  of  an  old  woman.   In  faft,  they 
4  fo    greedily    fwallow    the    addrefTrs 

*  which  are  made  to  them,  that,  like 
4  an  outrageous  g'lutton,  they  are  not 

*  at  leifure  to  obferve  what  pafifes   a- 

*  mongrt   others    at    the  fame    table. 

*  This  I  have  obferved  in  more  cafes 
'  than  my  own ;  and  this  was  fo  ftrong- 

*  ly  verified  by  my  "aunt,  that,  though 
4  (he often  found  us  together  at  her  re- 

*  turn  from  the  pump,  the  leaff  cant- 

*  ing  word  of  his,  pretending   impa- 
4  tienceat  herablence,  effectually  fmo- 

*  thered  all  fufpicion.       One   artifice 

*  fucceeded  with   her  to    admiration  : 

*  this  was,  his  treating  me  like  a  little 
'  child,  and  never  calling  me  by  any 

*  other  name  in  her  prefence,  but  that 
«  of  Pretty  Mifs.      This  indeed    did 
'  him  fome  differvice  with  your  hum- 

*  ble  fervant;  but  I  foon  faw  through 

*  it,  efpecially    as  in  her  abfence  he 
4  behaved  to  me,  as  I  have  faid,    in  a 
4  different   manner.     However,    if    I 

*  was  not  greatly  difobliged  by  a  con- 
4  duft  of  which  I   had   difcovered  the 
'  deiign,  I   fmarted    very  feverely  for 
4  it  :  for  my  aunt  really  conceived  me 

*  to  be  what  her  lover  (as  (he  thought 
4  him)  called  me,  and  treated  me,  in 
4  all  relpifts,  as  a  perfect  infant.     To 
'  fay  the  truth,  I  wonder  fhe  had  not 


in  lifted  on  my  again  wearing  leading- 
firings. 

'  At  1a(t,  my  lover  (for  fo  he  wns) 
tho'ight  proper,  in  a  moft  fol'imi 
mar.ntrr,  toiiiklole  a  Ice  ret  which  I 
had  known  long  bef.  re.  He  now 
placed  all  the  lovewhithhe  had  pre- 
tended  to  my  aunt  to  my  account, 
He  lamented,  in  very  pnhetick  terms, 
the  entouragriiienr  (lie  hiul  piven 
him,  and  made  a  hi^h  tnrrit  of  the 
ttdious  hours  in  which  he  had  un- 
dergone  hei  converfation.  What 
(hall  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Sophia  ? 
Then  I  will  confefs  the  truth.  I 
was  pleafed  with  my  man  :  I  was 
pleafed  with  my  conqueft.  Toiiv;d 
my  aunt,  delighted  mej  to  rival  fo 
many  other  women,  charmed  me. 
In  fliort,  I  am  afraid,  I  did  not  be- 
have  as  I  Oiould  do,  even  upon  the 
very  firft  declaration.  I  wi(h  I  did 
not  almoft  give  him  pofitive  encou- 
ragement  before  we  parted. 
*  The  Bath  now  talked  loudly,  I 
might  almoft  fay,  roared  againft  me. 
Several  young  women  afff&ed  to 
(hun  my  acquaintance;  not  fo  much, 
perhaps,  from  any  real  fufpicion,  as 
from  a  delire  of  banifhing  me  from  a 
company,  in  which  I  too  much  en- 
grofied  their  favourite  man.  And 
here  I  cannot  omit  exprefling  my 
gratitude  to  the  kindnefs  intended 
me  by  Mr.  Nafhj  who  took  me  one 
day  afide,  and  gave  me  advice, 
which,  if  I  had  followed,  I  had 
been  a  happy  woman.  "  Child," 
fays  he,  "I  am  forry  to  fee  the  fa- 
miliarity  which  fuhfi(ts  between  you 
and  a  fellow  who  is  altogether  un- 
worthy  of  you,  and  I  am  afraid 
will  prove  your  ruin.  As  for  your 
old  itinking  aunt,  if  it  was  to  be  no 
injury  to  you,  and  my  pretty  So- 
phy  Weftern,"  (I  aflure  you  I  re- 
peat  his  words)  "  I  Ihould  be  heartily 
glad,  that  the  fellow  was  in  poffef- 
lion  of  all  that  belongs  to  her.  I 
never  advife  old  women:  for  if  they 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  to  the 
devil,  it  is  no  more  poffible,  than 
worth  while,  to  keep  them  from 
him.  Innocence,  and  youth  and 
beauty,  are  worthy  a  better  fate  ;  and 
I  would  fave  them  from  his  clutch- 
es.  Let  me  advife  you  therefore, 
dear  child;  never  fuller  this  fellow 
to  be  particular  with  you  again." 
*  Many 
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Many  more  things  he  faid  to  me, 
which  I  have  now  forgotten;  arvd  in- 
deed I  attended  very  little  to  them  at 
that  time-,  for  inclination  contra- 
dieted  all  he  laid;  and,  belides,  I 
could  not  he  perfuaded,  that  women 
of  quality  would  condelcend  to  fa- 
mihuity  withfuch  a  perfon  ashede- 
icnhed. 

«  But  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  I  fhall 
tire  you  with  a  detail  of  fo  many 
minute  circumftances.  To  be  con- 
cite,  therefore,  imagine  me  married  ; 
imagine  me,  with  my  hufband,  at  the 
feet  of-  my  aunt ;  and  then  imagine 
the  mnddeft  woman  in  Bedlam  in  a 
raving  fit;  and" your  imagination  will 
fuggett  to  you  no  more  than  what 
really  happened. 

'  The  very  next  day  my  aunt  left 
the  place,  partly  to  avoid  feeing  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  or  myfelf,  and  as  much, 
perhaps,  to  avoid  feeing  any  oneelfe; 
for,  though  I  am  told  fee  hath  iince 
denied  every  thing  ftoutly,  I  believe 
fhe  was  then  a  little  confounded  at 
her  difappointment.  Since  that  time 
1  have  written  to  her  many  letters, 
but  never  could  obtain  an  anfwer  ; 
which  I  muft  own  fits  fomewhat  the 
heavier,  as  (he  herfelf  was,  though 
undefignedly,  the  bccafion  of  all  my 
fuff^rings  :  for  had  it  not  been  under 
the  colour  of  paying  his  addrefles  to 
her,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  never 
have  found  fufficient  opportunities  to 
have  engaged  my  heart ;  which,  in 
other  circumftances,  I  ftill  flatter  my- 
felf, would  not  have  been  an  eafycon- 
queft  to  fuch  a  perfon.  Indeed,  I 
believe,  I  mould  not  have  erred  fo 
grofsly  in  my  choice,  if  I  had  relied 
on  ray  own  judgment;  but  I  trufted 
totally  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
very  fooliftily  took  the  merit  of  a  man 
for  granted, whom  I  fawfo  univerfally 
well  received  by  the  women.  What 
is  the  reafon,  my  dear,  that  we,  who 
have  understandings  equal  to  the  wifeft 
and  greateft  of  the  other  fex,  fo  often 
make  choice  of  the  fillieft  fellows 
for  companions  and  favourites  ?  It 
raifes  my  indignation  to  the  higheft 
pitch,  to  reflect  on  the  numbers  of 
women  of  fenfe  who  have  been  un- 
done by  fools.'  Here  fhe  paufcd  a 
moment  ;  but  Sophia  making  no  an- 
fwer, (he  proceeded  as  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAP.    V. 

IN    WHICH   THE    HISTORY   OF  MRS. 
FITZPATRICK   13    CONTINUED. 

E  remained  at  Bath  no  longer 
'  than  a  fortnight  after  our 
wedding:  for  as  to  any  reconciliation 
with  my  aunt,  there  were  no  hopes} 
and  of  my  fortune,  not  one  farthing 
could  be  touched  till  I  was  at  age,  of 
which  I  now  wanted  more  than  two 
years.  My  hufband,  therefore,  was 
refulvedtofetout  for  Ireland,-  againft 
which  I  remonftrated  very  earneftly, 
and  infilled  on  apromife  which  he  had 
made  me  before  our  marriage,  that  I 
fhould  never  take  this  journey  againft 
my  confent;  and  indeed  I  never  in- 
tended to  confent  to  itj  nor  will  any 
body,  I  beiieve,  blame  me  for  that 
refolution  :  but  this,  however,  1  ne- 
ver mentioned  to  my  hufoand,  and 
petitioned  only  for  the  reprieve  of  a 
month  ;  but  he  had  fixed  the  day,  and 
to  that  day  he  obftinately  adhered. 
'  The  evening  before  our  departure, 
as  we  were  difputing  this  point  with 
great  eagernefs  on  both  fides,  he  ftart- 
ed  iuddenly  from  his  chair,  and  -left 
me  abruptly,  faying,  he  was  going  to 
the  rooms.  He  was  hardly  out  of  the 
houfe,  when  I  faw  a  paper  lying  on 
the  floor;  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  had 
carelefsly  pulled  from  his  pocket,  to- 
gether with  his  handkerchief.  This 
paper  I  took  up,  and  finding  it  to  be  a 
letter,  I  made  no  fcruple  to  open  and 
read  it;  and  indeed  I  read  it  fo  often, 
that  I  can  repeat  it  to  you  almoft 
word  for  word.  This,  then,  was  the 
letter. 


(e    TO  MR.  BRIAN  FITZPATRICK. 


SIR, 


received,  and  am  fur- 
"  prized  you  (hould  ufe  me  in 
"  this  manner,  as  have  never  feen  any 
'*  of  your  cafli,  unlefs  for  one  linfey- 
"  woolfeycoat;  and  your  bill  now  is 
'«  upwards  of  150}-.  Confider,  Sir, 
"  how  often  you  have  fobbed  me  off 
"  with  your  being  (liortly  to  be  mar- 
"  ried  to  this  lady,  and  t'other  lady  ; 

"  but 
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but  I  can  neither  live  on  hopes  or 
promifcs,  nor  will  my  woollen-dra- 
per  take  any  fuch  inpayment.  You 
tell  mo  you  are  fee  tire  ot  having 
either  the  aunt  or  the  niece;  and  that 
you  might  have  married  the  aunt 
before  tiiis,  whofe  jointure  you  fay 
is  i;imn.nfe,  but  that  you  prefer  the 
niece  on  account  of  her  ready- mo- 
ney.  Pray,  Sir,  take  a  fool's  ad- 
vice  for  once,  ar.d  marry  the  fir  ft 
you  can  get.  You  will  pardon  my 
offeiing  my  advice,  as  you  know  I 
fincerely  wifh  you  well.  Shall  draw 
on  you  per  next  pott,  in  favour  of 
Mdflieuis  John  Drugget  and  com- 
pany,  atfourteen  days,  which  doubt 
not  your  honouring;  and  am,  Sir, 
your  humble  fervant, 

"  SAM.  COSGRAVE." 


'  This  was  the  letter,  word  for  word. 
'  Guefs,  my  dear  girl,  guefs  how  this 
«  letter  nffe&ed  me.  Ton  prefer  the 
'  niece  on  account  of  her  ready  money  ! 

*  If  every  one  of  thefe  words  had  been 

*  a  dagger,  I  could  with  pieafure  have 
'  ftabbed  them  into   his   heart  j    out  I 

*  will  not  recount  my  frantick  beha- 

*  viour  on  the  occaiion.      I  had  pretty 

*  well  fpent  my  tears  before  his  return 

*  home;  but  lufficient  remains  of  them 

*  appeared   in   my    ftvollen  eyes.     He 
«  threw  him felf  fullenly  into  his  chair, 

*  and  for  a  long  time  we  were    both 

*  filent.  At  length,  in  a  haughty  tone, 

*  he  faid,  "  I  hope,  Madam,  your  ier- 
•'  vantshave  packed  up  all  your  things; 
•*  for  the  coach  will  be  ready  by  fix  in 
"  the  morning."     My   patience   was 
'  totally  fubdued  by  this  provocation  ; 

*  and  I  anfwered.  "  No,  Sir,  there  is 
"  a  letter  ftill  remains  unpacked  :""  and 

*  then  thowing  it  on   the  table,    I  fell 

*  to  upbraiding  him  with  the  moft  bit- 

*  ter  language  I  could  invent. 

«  Whether  guilt,   or  fhame,  orpru- 

*  dence,  retrained  him,  I  cannot  fay  j 
«  but  though  he  is  the  moft  patfomte 

*  of  men,  he  exerted   no    rage  on  this 
'  occafion.     He  endeavouied,  on    tiie 
'  contrary,  to  pacify  me   by  the  moft 
«  gentle  means.     He  fwore  the  phi  ale 
«  in  the  letter   to  which  I  principally 
'  objected  was  not  his,  nor  had  he  ever 
«  written  any  fuch.  He  owned,  indeed, 
<  the  having  mentioned   his   m;u. 

«  and  that    preference    which   he    had 
«  given  to   myfelf  j  but   denied,  with 

*  many  oaths,  the  having  afiigned  any 


*  fuch  reafon.     And  he  excnfed   thi 
'  having  mentioned    any   fuch  matter 
'  at  all,  on  account  of  the   It  raits  he 

*  was  in  for  IIIOIKV  ;   arifing,  he  faid, 
'  from  his   having  too  long  neglecledt 

ftwte  in  Ireland.     And   this,  he 
£  j'nid,   whirli  he  could  not  bear  to  dif- 

*  cover  to  me,    was  the  only  reafon  of 
'  bis  having  fo  ftrenuoufly  infilled   on 

*  our  journey.       He  then  uled  feveral 

*  very  endearing  tXprcifionsi  and  con- 
£  eluded  by  a    very   fond  carefs,  and 

*  many  violent  protcft.itions  of  love. 

'  There  was  one  circumftnnce,  which 
'  tl  ough  he  did  not   appeal  to  it,  had 

*  much  weight  with  me  in  his  favour, 
'  and  that  was  the  wcid  jointure  in  the 
'  tayloTs  letter ;   whereas  my  aunt  ne- 

*  ver  had  been  married,  and  this  Mr. 
'  Fitzpatrick  well  knew.      As  I  ima- 

*  gined  therefore  that  the  fellow  muft 
'  have  inlerted   this  of  his  own  head, 
'  or  from  heiefay,    I  perfuaded  myfelf 
'  he  might  have  ventured  Jikewife  on 
'  that  odious  line  on  no,  better  autho- 
'  rity.     What  reafoning  was  this,   my 
f  dear !  was   I   not  an  advocate  rather 
'  tli  .n   a  judge  ?    But  why  do  I  men- 
'  tion  fuch  a  circumftance  as   this,  or 
'  appeal  to  it  for  the  jullification  of  my 
'  forgivenefs?     In  ihort,  had  he  been 

*  guilty  of  twenty  times  as  much,  half 

*  the   tendernefs  and   fondnefs    which 

*  he  ufed  would  have  prevailed  on  me 
v*   to  have  forgiven  him.     I  now  made 

'  no  farther  objections   to  our  fetting 
'  out,  which  we   did  the  next  morn- 

*  ing;  and  in  linle  more  than  a  \vivl: 
'  arrived  at  tru  feat  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

'  Your  curiofjty  will  excufe  me f rum 
'  relating  any  occurrences  which  paft 

*  during  our  journey  :   for    it    would 
f  indeed  be  highly  difngreeable  to  tra- 
'  vel  it  over  again,  and  no  lefs  fo  to 
'  you  to  travel  it  over  with  me. 

'  This  feat,  then,  is  an  ancient  man- 
'  fion-houfe:  if  I  was  in  oneofthoifc 
{  merry  humours  in  which  you  have 
'  fo  often  feen  me,  I  could  dtfcribeit 

*  to  you  ridiculoufly  enough.  It  look- 
'  ed  as  if  it  had  been  formerly  inhribit- 
'  ed  by  a  gentleman.     Here  was  room 

*  enough,  and  not  the  lefs  rcom  on  ac* 
'  count  of  the   furniture:  for  indeed 

*  there  was  very  little  in  it.     An  old 
'  woman,  who  feemed  cofv.il  with  the 

'•:n?,   and   jn-tatiy  refembied  her 
'  whom  Chatnoni  in  the  Or-. 

'  phan,    received   us  at  the<;  te;  and 
'  in  a  howl  icarce  hu::  •  me 

*  i; 
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*  unintelligible,  welcomed  her  mafter 
'  home.  In  (hort,  the  whole  icene  was 

*  fo  gloomy  and  melancholy,  that  it 
'  threw  my  fpirits  into  the  lowefl  de- 

*  jeclion ;  wnich  my  hufband  difcern- 
'   in    ,  inftead   of   relieving,  increafed 

*  by  *wo  or  rhree  malicious  obferva- 
'  tions.  '*  There  are  good  houfes,  Ma- 
•'  dim,"  fays   he,  '•  as  you   find,  in 
*'  other  places   befides  England;  but 
'*  perrnpsyou  had  rather  be  in  a  dirty 
44  lodging  at  Bath!'' 

*  Happy,   my  dear,   is  the   woman, 

*  who  in  any  ftate  of  life  hath  a  chear- 

*  ful,  good-  natured,  companion  to  fup- 

*  port  and  comfort  her;   but  why  do  I 
'  reflect  on  happy  filiations,  only  to  ag- 
'  gravate  my  own  miiery !  My  compa- 
'  nion,  far  from  clearing  xip  the  gloom 

*  of  folitude,  foon  convinced  me,  that 

*  I  muft  have  been  wretched  with  him 
'  in  any  place,  and  in  any  condition. 
4  In  a  word,  he  was  a  furly  fellow,  a 

*  character   you    have    perhaps    never 

*  feen:  for,  indeed,  no  woman  ever  fees 
'  it  exemplified  but  in  a  father,   a  bro- 

*  ther^  or  a  hufband  ;  and  though  you 
'  have  a  father,  he  is  not  of  that  cha- 

*  racier.     This  furly  feilow  had  for- 

*  merly  appeared  to  me  the  very  reverfe, 

<  and  fo  he  did  ftill  to  every  other  per- 

*  fon.     Good  Heaven  !   how  is  it  pof- 
«  fible  for  a  man  to  maintain  a  con- 

<  ftant  lye   in   his  appearance  abroad 

<  and    in    company,    and    to    content 
(  himfelf    with    (hewing    difagreeable 

*  truth  only  at  home!  Here,  my  dear, 

<  they  make  themfelves  amends  for  the 

*  uneafy  reftraint  which  they  put  on 

*  their   tempers  in   the  world;   for  I 
«  have  obferved,  the  more  merry,  and 

<  gay,  and  good-humoured,  my  huf- 

<  band-hath  at  any  time  been  in  com- 

*  pany,  the  more  fullen  and    morofe 

*  he  was  fure  to  become  at  our  next 
'  private    meeting.     How  (hall  I  de- 
'  fcribe  his  barbarity  !     To  my  fond- 
f  nefs  he  was  cold  and  infenfible.  My 

*  little  comical  ways,  which  you,  my 

*  Sophy,  and  which  others  have  call- 

*  ed  fo  agreeable,  he  treated  with  con- 

*  tempt.  In  my  moft  ferious  moments, 

*  he  fung  and  whiftled  j  and  whenever 

<  I  was  thoroughly  dejected  and  mife- 
'  rable,    he  was.    angry,    and   abufed 

*  me :  for  though  he  was  never  pleaf- 
'  ed  with  my  good   humour,  nor  af- 

*  cribed  it  to  my  fatisfaftion  in  him, 
'  yet  my  low  (pirits  always  offended 

*  iim,  and  thofe  he  imputed  to  my  re- 


ft; 

*  ppntance  of  having  (as  he  faid)  mar- 

*  ried  an  Irifhman. 

*  You  will  eafily  conceive,  my  dear 
«  Gn.veairs.  (I  aflc  your  pardon,  I 
'  really  forgot  myfelf)  that  when  a 
'  woman  makes  an  imprudent  match 
'  in  the  fen£e  of  the  wor!d;  that  is, 
'  when  (he  is  not  an  arrant  proftitute 
'  to  pecuniary  intereft;  (he  mutt  ne- 
<  celT.rily  have  fome  inclination  ami 
'•  affc&ion  for  her  man.  You  will  a», 
«  eafily  believe  that  this  affection  may 

*  poffibly    be   leflened;   nay,  I  do  af. 
'  fure  you,  contempt  will  wholly  era- 

*  dicate  it.    This  contempt  I  now  be- 
«  gan    lo   entertain   for   my  huftnnd, 
'  whom   I   now   difcovered    to   be — I 

*  mult  ufe   the  exprdfion— an  arrant 
'  blockhead.     Perhaps  you  will  won- 
'  der  I  did  not  make  this  difcovery 
«  long  before  ;  but  women  will  fug- 
«  g?ft  a  thoufand  excufes  to  themfelres 
«  for  the  folly  of  thofe  they  like.    Be- 
'  fides,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it 
'  requires   a  moil  penetrating  eye  to 
'  difcern  a  fool,  through  the  difguifes 
«  of  gaiety  and  good-breeding. 

'  It  will  be  eafily  imagined,  that 
'  when  I  once  defpifed  my  hufband, 
«  as  I  confefs  to  you  I  foon  did,  I 
'  muft  confequently  diflike  his  com- 
4  pany;  and  indeed  I  had  the  happi- 
'  nefs  of  being  very  little  troubled 

*  with  it}  for  our  houfe  was  now  moft 
«  elegantly  furnUhed,  our  cellars  well 
«  flocked,  and   dogs  and  horfes  pro- 
'  vided  in  great  abundance.     As  my 

*  gentleman  therefore  entertained  his 

*  neighbours  with  great  hofpitality,  fo 

*  his  neighbours  reibrted  to  him  with 
'  great  alacrity;  and  fports  and  drink- 
«  ing  confumed  fo  much  of  his  time, 
'   that  a  fmall  part  of  his  conversation, 
'  that  is   to   fay,  of  his  ill  humours, 
'  fell  to  my  fliare. 

«  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  me, 
'  if  I  could  as  eafily  hive  avoided  all 
'  other  difagreeablecompany;  but  alas! 

*  I  was  confined  to  fome  which  con- 
'  ftantly  tormented  me;  and  the  more, 
'  as  I  faw  no  profpeft  of  being  relieved 

*  from  them.   Thefe  companions  were 

*  my  own   racking   thoughts,    which 
'  plagued,  and  in   a  manner  haunted 

*  me,  day  and  night.  In  this  fituation, 
1  I  paaTcd  through  a  icene,  the  horrors 
'  of  which  can  neither  be  painted  nor 
«  imagined.  Think,  my  dear!  figure, 
'  if  you  can,  to  yourfelf,  whit  1  muft 

*  have  undergone.     I  became  a   mo- 

«  ther 
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ther  by  the  man  I  fcorned,  hated,  and 
detefted.  I  went  through  all  the  a- 
gonies  and  rniferies  of  i  lying-in, (ten 
times  more  painful  in  fuch  a  circum- 
ftance,  than  the  wo:  it  labour  can  be, 
when  one  endures  it  for  a  man  one 
loves)  in  a  defarr,  or  rather  indeed 
a  cneofriot  and  revel,  without  a 
friend,  without  a  companion;  or  with- 
out any  of  thofe  agreeable  c  ire  urn - 
ftances,  which  often  alleviate,  and 
perhaps  fometimes  more  than  com- 
penfate,  the  fufferings  of  our  lex  at 
that  feafon.' 


CHAP.     VI. 

IX  WHICH  THE  MISTAKE  OF  THE 
LANDLORD  THROWS  SOPHIA  IN- 
TO A  DREADFUL  CONSTERNA- 
TION. 

MR  S.  Fitzpatrick  was  proceeding 
in  her  narrative,  when  (lie  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  dinner, 
greatly  to  the  concern  of  Sophia:  for 
the  misfortunes  of  her  friend  had  raif- 
ed  her  anxiety,  and  left  her  no  ap- 
petite, but  what  Mrs. Fitzpatrick  was  to 
fatisfy  by  her  relation. 

The  landlord  now  attended  with  a 
plate  under  his  arm,  and  with  the  fame 
refpecl  in  his  countenance  and  addrefs, 
which  he  would  have  put  on  had  the 
ladies  arrived  in  a  coach  and  fix. 

The  married  lady  feemed  lefs  af- 
f<£\ed  with  her  own  misfortunes  than 
was  her  coufin:  for  the  former  eat 
very  heartily,  whereas  the  latter  could 
hardly  fwallo\v  a  morfel.  Sophia  like- 
wife  (hewed  more  concern  and  fonow 
In  her  countenance  than  appeared  in 
the  other  lady;  who  having  obferved 
thefe  fymptoms  in  her  friend,  begged 
her  to  be  comforted,  faying,  *  Perhaps 
'  all  may  yet  end  better  than  either  you 
•  or  I  exptcl.' 

Our  landlord  thought  he  had  now 
an  opportunity  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
was  refolved  not  to  omit  it.  *  I  am 
forry.  Madam/  cries  he,  «  that  your 
ladyfhip  can't  eatj  for,  to  be  lure, 
you  tnuft  be  hungry  after  Ib  long 
fatting.  I  hope  your  ladyfhip  is  not 
uneafy  at  any  thing:  for,  as  Ma- 
dam there  fays,  all  may  end  better 
than  any  bodyexpe&s.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  here  juft  now,  brought 


excellent  news;  and  perhaps  Tome 
folks  who  have  given  other  folks  the 
flip,  may  get  to  London  before  they 
are  overtaken;  aiut  if  ihry  do,  I 
make  no  doubt,  but  they  will  find 
people  who  will  be  very  ready  to  re- 
ceive them/ 

All  perforts  under  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger,  convert   whatever  they    fee 
and   hear    into  the  objtcls  of  th 
prehtnfion.      Sophia  rhnefore  i-mnitr- 
diately  concluded   from  the  tor-  ; 

fpeech,  that  (he  was  known,  and  pur- 
fued  bv  her  father.  She  was  now  (Irucic 
with  the  utmoft  conftcrnation,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  deprived  of  the  power 
of  fpeech;  which  flic  no  fooner  reco- 
vertd,  than  (he  defued  the  landlord  to 
fend  hi$  fervants  out  of  the  room,  and 
then  addreffing  herfelf  to  him,  faid,  '  I 

*  perceive,  Sir,  you  know  who  we  arej 
'  but  I   befeech  you — nay,  I  am  con- 
c  vinced.   if  you   have  any  compaflion 

*  orgoodnefs,  you  will  rot  betray  us.* 

'  I  betray  your  ladyfliip!'  quoth  the 
landlord;  '  no,'  (and  then  he  fwore 
feveral  very  hearty  o  iths)  '  I  would 

*  Iboner  be  cut  into  ten  thoufand  pieces. 
'  I  hate   all    treachery.     I!    1     ntver 

*  betrayed  any  one  ir,  my  life  yet,  and 
'  I  am    lure  I  (hall  not  begin  with  fo 
'  fweet  a  lady  as  your  ladyfhip.     All 

*  the  world  would  very   much   blame 
'   me   if  I    mould,  fince  it   will  be  in 

*  your  ladyfhip's  power    fo  fhortly    to 

*  reward  me.     My   wife  can    witnefs 

*  for  me,  I  knew  your    ladyfliip  the 

*  moment   you    came  into  the  houfe: 
'  I  faid  it  was  your  honour,  before  I 

*  lifted  you   from  your   horfej   and   I 
«  fhall  carry  the  bruifes  I  got  in    your 

<  ladyfhip's   fervice  to   the  grave;  but 

<  wh  t  lignified  that,    as    long    as    I 
'  faved   your  ladyfhip!     To   be  fure, 
'  fome  people  this  morning  would  have 

*  thought  of  getting  a  reward;  but  no 

*  fuch  thought  ever  entered    into  my 
«  head.     I   would  fooner  ftarve,  than 

<  take  any  reward  for  betraying  your 
'  ladyfliip.' 

'  Ipromifeyou,  Sir,*  fays  Sophia, 
'  if  it  be  ever  in  my  power  to  reward 

*  you,  you  fhail  not  lofe  by  your  ge- 

*  nerofity.* 

«  Alack-a,day,  Madam!'  anfwered 
the  landlord,  '  in  your  ladyfhip's  pow- 

*  er!  Heaven  put  it  as  much  into  your 
'  will.       I    am  only  afraid  your  ho- 
«  nour  will  forget  fuch  a  poor  man  as 

•     -.: 
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an  innkeeper;  but  if  yoilr  hdyfhip 
(hould  not,  I  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber what  reward  I  refufed — refuted! 
that  is,  I  would  have  refufed 5  and 
to  be  fine  it  may  be  called  re- 
fufmg;  for  I  might  have  had  it  cer- 
tainly^ and  to  be  fiire  you  might 
have  been  in  fome  houf»s — but  for 
my  part,  I  would  not,  methinks,  for 
the  world,  have  your  ladyfhip  wrorig 
me  fo  much,  as  to  imagine  I  eVer 
thought  of  betraying  you,  even  be- 
fore I  heard  the  goo>l  news.' 
<  What  news,  pray?'  fays  Sophia, 
fomewhat  eagerly. 

«  Hath  not  your  ladyfhipheard  it  then  !* 
cries  the  landlord;  «  nay,  like  enough: 
for  I  heard  it  only  a  few  minutes  ago; 
and    if   I  had  never    heard   it,    may 
the  de.vjl  fly  away  with   me   this  in- 
ftant,  if  I  would  have  betrayed  your 
honour;   no,  if  I  would,  may  I  — *' 
Here  he  lubjoined  feveral  dreadful  im- 
precations, which  Sophia  at  lalt  inter- 
rupted,  and  begged  to  know  what  he 
meant  by  the  news.     He  was  going  to 
anfwer,  when  Mrs.  Honour  came  run- 
rung  into  the- room,  allpaieand  breath- 
Jefs,  and  cried  out,   *  Madam,  we  are 
«  all  undone,  all  ruined!  they  are  cornel 
'  they  are  come!'    Thefe  words  almoft 
froze  up  the  blood  of  Sophia;  but  Mrs. 
Fitzpatiick   afked   Honour,  who  were 
come.     '   Who!'  anlwered  (he,    *  why 
'  the   French;    feveral   hundred  thou- 
*  fands  of  them  are   landed;   and  we 
'  (hall  be  all  murdered  and  ravifljed!1 

As  a  mifer,  who  hath  in  fome  well- 
built  city  a  cottage,  value  twenty  mill- 
ings, when  at  a  diftance  he  is  alarm- 
ed with  the  news  of  a  fire,  turns  pale 
and  trembles  at  his  lofs;  but  when  he 
finds  the  beautiful  palaces  only  are 
burnt,  and  his  own  cottage  remains 
fafe,  he  comes  initantly  to  himfelf,  and 
fmiles  at  his  good  fortune:  or  as  (for 
we  diflike  fomething  in  the  former  fi- 
mile)  the  tender  mother,  when  terrified 
with  the  apprehenfion  that  her  darling 
boy  is  drowned,  is  ftruck  fenielefs 
and  almoft  dead  with  consternation; 
bat  when  (he  is  told  that  little  mafter 
is  fate,  and  the  Victory  only,  with  twelve 
hundred  brave  men,  gone  to  the  bottom, 
life  and  fenfe  again  return,  maternal 
fendnefs  enjoys  the  fudden  relief  from 
all  it's  fears,  and  the  general  benevo- 
lence, which  at  another  time  would 
have  deeply  felt  the  dreadful  cataftro- 
phe,  lies  fait  afleep  in  her  micd. 


So  Sophia,  than  whom  none  was 
more  capable  of  tenderly  feeling  the 
general  calamity  of  her  country,  found 
fuch  immediate  fatisfaclion  from  the 
relief  of  thofe  terrors  (he  had  of  being 
overt  -'.en  by  her  fattier,  that  the  ar- 
. rival  of  the  French  f:  uce  made  any 
imprefllon  on  her.  Siie  gently  rhid  her 
maid  for  the  rrigut  into  which  flie  had 
tnrown  hfr;  and  faiti,  (he  was  gl  id  it 
was  no  woife;  for  that  (lie  had  feared 
foniebody  elfe  was  come. 

'  Ay,  ay,'  quoth  the  landlord  fmil- 
ingj      «    her     ladyfhip    knows    better 
things:    me    knows    the  French    are 
our  very  heft  friends,  and  come  over 
hither  only  for  out  good.      They  art; 
the  people  who  are  to  make  Old  Eng- 
land floufifh    again.     I  warrant  her 
honour  thought  the  duke  was  com- 
ing j   and   that  was   enough   to    put 
her  into  a   fright. — -I  was  going   to> 
tell  your  ladyfhip  the  news.     His  ho- 
nour's  majefty,  Heaven    blel's   him? 
hath  given  the  duke  the  flip,    and   is 
marching  as  faft  as  he  can  to  London; 
and  ten  thoufand  French  are  landed, 
to  join  him  on  the  road.' 
Sophia  was  not  greatly  pleafed  with 
this  news,  nor  with  the  gentleman  who- 
related  it;  but  as  flie  (till  imagined  he 
knew  her,  (for   (he  could  not  poflibly 
have  any  fufpicion  of  the  real    truth) 
(he  durlt  not  (hew  any  diflike.     And 
now  the  landlord,  having  removed  the 
cloth  from  the  table,  withdrew;    but 
at  his  departure  frequently  repeated  hiss 
hopes  of  being  remembered  hereafter. 
The  mind  of  Sophia  was  not  at  all  eafy 
under  the  fuppoiition  of  being  known  at 
this  houfe;  for  (he  ftili  applied  to  her- 
felf  many   things   which  the  landlord 
had  addreflkd  to  Jenny  Cameron;  (he 
therefore  ordered    her    maid    to   pump 
out  of  him  by  what  means  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  perlon,  and 
who  had  offered  him  the  reward  for  be- 
traying her;    (he   likewife   ordered    the 
horfes  to  be  in  readinefs  .by  four  in  the 
morning;    at    which   hour   IVlrs.  Fitz- 
patrick  promifed  to  be.ir  her  company; 
and  then  eompofing   herfdiFas  well  as 
flie  could,  (hi  defired  that  lady  to  con- 
tinue her  Itory. 

CHAP.     VII. 

IN  WHICH  MRS.  FITZPATRICK  CON- 
CLUDES HER  HISTORY. 


O  o 


WHILE 
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WHILE  Mis.  Honour,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  commands  of  her 
miftrefs,  ordered  a  howl  of  punch,  and 
invited  my  landlord  and  landlady  to 
partake  of  it,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  thus 
went  on  with  her  relation. 

*  Moft  of  the  officers  who  were  qunr- 

*  tered  at  a  town  in  our  neighbourhood 
'  were  of  my  hufband's  acquaintance. 
«  Among    thefe    was  a  lieutenant,    a 
«  a  very  pretty  fort  of  man,  and  who  was 
'•  married    to    a   woman   fo    agreeable 

*  both  in  her  temper  and  converfation, 

*  that  from    our    firft     knowing   each 
'  other,  which  was  foon  after  my  lying- 

*  in,  we  were  almoft  inseparable  com- 
'  panions;  for  I  had  the  good  fortune 

*  to  make  my f elf  equally  agreeable  to 

*  her. 

'  The  lieutenant,  who  was  neither 
'  a  fot  nor  a  fpoitfman,  was  frequent- 
«  ly  of  our  parties;  indeed,  he  was  very 

*  little  with  my  hufband,  and  no  more 
4  than  good-breeding  conftrained  him 

*  to  be,   as  he  lived  almoft  conftantly 

*  at  our  houfe.  My  hufband  often  ex- 

*  preffed    much    diffatisf action    at    the 

*  lieutenant's  preferring  my  company 

*  to  his;  he  was  very  angry  with  me 
'  on  that  account,   and  gave  me  many 

<  a  hearty  curfe  for  drawing   away  his 
«  companions;   faying,   I  ought  to  be 

<  d— n'd  for  having  fpoiled  one  of  the 
'  prettied  fellows  in  the  world  by  mak- 
'  ing  a  milk-fop  of  him. 

«  You   will    be  miftaken,   my  dear 

<  Sophia,   if  you  imagine  that  the  an - 
«  ger  of  my  hufband    arofe  from  my 
'  depriving  him  of  a  companion}  for 

*  the  lieutenant  was  not  a  perfon  with 
'  whofe  fociety  a  fool  could  be  pleaf- 

*  ed;   and  if  I  fhovrKt   admit  the  pof- 
'  fibility    of  this,   fo    liuie    right  had 
«  my  hufband  to  place  the   lols  of  his 
'  companion  to    me,    that    I  am   con- 

*  vinced  it  was  my  converfation  alone 
«  whicii  .iiJuced  him   ever  to  come   to 
«  the  houfe.     No,  child,   it  was  envy; 
'   the  worft  and   molt  rancorous   kind 
«  of  envy,  the  envy  of  fuperiority  of 
«   underftanding.      The    wretch   could 

*  not  bear  to  fee  my   converfaiion  pre- 
'  ferred  to  his,  by  a  man  of  whom  he 
«   could   not  entertain  the  Jeaft  jealoufy. 

*  O  my  dear  Sophy!  you  are  a  woman 
«  of  Jenfej   if   you  marry  a  man,  as  is 
'  moll  probable  you  will,  of   lefs  ca- 
«  pacity  than   yourfelf,  make  frequent 

<  ni.-Isof  his  temper  before  marnagr, 

*  and  fee  whether  he  can  bear  to  Jub- 


'  mit   to  fuch  a  fuperiority.     Pro  mi  Ye 

*  me,    Sophy,    you    will  take  this  ad  - 
'  vice;    for  you  will  hereafter  find  it's 

*  importance.' — c  It   is    very    liktly  I 
'  (hall    never  many  at    all,*  an: 
Sophia;    *  I    think,    at   k-alt,    1    fliall 

*  never  marry  a  man, in   whofe  under- 
'  ftanding    I    fee    any    defefts    before 
«  marriage:     and    I    promife    you,    I 
'  would  rather  give  up  my  own,  than 
'  fee  any  fuch  afterwards.' — <  Give  up 
'  your  underllanding!'    replied    IMis. 
Fitzpatrick;    «  O    fie,    child!     I    will 

*  not  believe  fo  meanly  of  you.     Every 
'   thing  elfe  I  might  myfelf  be  brought 
'  to  give  up;   but  never  this.     Natutc 
'  would  not  have  allotted  this  fuperi- 
'  ority  to  the  wife  in  fo  many  inftances, 
'  if   me    had   intended   we    fliould   ail 

*  of    us    have    furrendered    it    to    the 
'  hu/band.        This,    indeed,    men    of 

*  fenfe  never  expecl:   of  us;  of  which 
'  the    lieutenant  I   have  jult  mention- 

*  ed    was    one    notable    example;    for 
'  though  he  had   a  very  good  under- 

*  ftanding,    he   always    acknowledged 

*  (as  was  really   true)  that  his    wife 
'  had    a    better.     And    this,    perhaps,, 
'  was  one  reafon  of  the  hatred  my  ty- 
'  rant  bore  her. 

'  Before  he  would  be  fo  governed 
'  by  a  wife,  he  faid,  efpecially  fuch 

*  an  ugly  b—  (for  indeed  me  was  not 
'  a  regular  beauty,  but  very  agreeable, 

*  and    extremely    genteel)    he    would 

*  fee  all  the  women  upon  earth  at  the 
'  devil;  which  was  a  very  ufual  phralb 
'  with   him.      He  faid,    he   wondered 

*  what    I   could  fee    in   her,    to   be  fo 

*  charmed  with  her  company:  '*  Since 
**  this  woman,"  fays  he,   "  hath  come 
"  among  us,  there  is  an  end  of  your 
"  beloved    reading,    which    you    pre- 
"  tended    to  like  fo  much,    that    you 
"  could   not  afford  time  to  return  the 
"  vifjts  of  the  ladies  in  this  country.'* 

*  And  I  muft  confcfs  I  had  been  guilty 

*  of   a    little   rudenefs  this    way;   for 
'  the  ladies  there  are  at  leaft  no   better 

*  than    the    mere  country   ladies  heref 
1  and   I  think  1  need  make    no   other 
'  excufe   to  you  for  declining  any  in- 
'  timicy  with  them. 

'  This  correfpondence,  however, 
'  continued  a  whole  year,  even  ali 
'  the  while  the  lieutenant  was  quar- 

*  tered  in  that  town:    for  which  1  was 
'  contented    to    pay   the   tax  of    being 
'  conltantly    abulcd    in     the     n 

*  above-mentioned    by    my    h 

*  I  mean. 
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*  I  iflean,    when  he  was  at  home;  for 

*  he  was  frequently  abfent  a  month  at 
'  a  time  at  Dublin,  and    once   made  a 
'   journey  of  two   months   to  London  5 

*  in  all  which    journies   I  thought  it  a 
'  very  fingular  happinefs  that  he  never 

*  once  deiired   my   company}    nay,    by 
'   his   frequent   cenfures    on   men  who 
'  could  not   travel,   as  he  phrafed    it, 
'  without  a   wife  tied  up  to  their  tail, 

*  he   fufficiently   intimated,  that  had  I 
'  been    never   Ib    defirous    of    accom- 

*  panying  him,  my  wifhes  would  have 
4   been  in    vain;    but,    Heaven  knows, 
'  fuch  wifhes  were  very  far  from  my 

*  thoughts! 

'  At  length  my  friend  was  removed 

*  from  me,  and  I   was  again   left  to 
4  my  folitude,  to  the  tormenting  con- 

*  verfation  with    my   own    reflections, 
4  and  to  apply  to  books  for  my  only 

*  comfort.     I  now  read  almoft  all  day 

*  long1.     How   many    books    do   you 

*  think  I  read  in  three  months?'—'  I 
4  can't    guefs,    indeed,    cou.fin/    an- 
fwered  Sophia;  f  perhaps  half  a  fcore.' 
— <  Half  a    fcorel    half    a    thoufand, 
4  child!'  anfwered  the  other"     *  I  read 
•«  a  good  deal  in  Daniel's  Englifh  Hif- 
4  tory  of  France;  a  great  deal  in  Plu- 
4  tarxh's  Lives;  the  Atalantis,  Pope's 
'  Homer,    Dryden's   Plays,    Chilling- 
4  worth,    the   Cbuntefs  D'Anois,   and 
4  Locke's  Human  Underftanding. 

4  During  this  interval,  I  wrote  three 

*  very    fupplicating,    and,   I   thought, 

*  moving  letters,    to  my  aunt;  but  as 
'   I  received  no  anfwer  to  any  of  them, 
4  my  difdain    would   not  fufFer  me  to 

*  continue  my  application.'     Here  flie 
flopt,  and  looking  earneftly  at  Sophia, 
•faid,     *   Methinks,    my   dear,    I    read 
'  fomethirig  in  your   eyes,   which   re- 

*  proaches   me  of  a   negkft  in  another 

*  place,   where  I  fliould  have  met  with 

*  a    kinder    return.' — *  Indeed,     dear 

*  Harriet,*    anfwered     Sophia,    *  your 
4  ftpry  is  an  apology  for  any  neglect; 
4  but.  indeed  I  feel   that    I   have  been 
4  guilty   of  a    remiffnefs,     without  fo 

*  good  an  excufe.     Yet,  pray  proceed; 

*  for    I  long,     though  I  tremble,    to 
4   hear  the  end.' 

Thus,  then,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  refum- 
ed  her  narrative.  4  My  hufband  now 
4  took  a  fecond  journey  to  England, 
4  where  he  continued  upwards  of  three 

*  months.     During  the  greater  part  of 

*  this  time,  I  led  a  life,  whkh  nothing 
4  but  having  led  a  worfe,  could  make 


4  me  think  tolerable;  for  perfect  ibli- 
4  tude  can  never  be  reconciled  to  a  fo- 
4  cial  mind,  like  mine,  but  when  it 

*  relieves    you    from   the   company   of 
4  thofe  you  hate.     What  added  to  my 
4  wretched nefs,    was  the    lofs  of    my 

*  little   infant:    not    that  I   pretend  to 

*  have    had    for    it    that    extravagant 
4  tendernefs  of  which  I  believe  I  might 
4  have  been   capable  under   other  cir- 
4  cumftances;  but  I  refolved,    in  every 
4  inftance,  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  the 

-4  tendeitft  mother;  and  this  care  pre- 
4  vented  me  from  feeling  the  weight 
1  of  that  heavieft  of  all  things,  when 
4  it  can  be  at  all  faid  to  lie  heavy  on 
4  our  hands, 

4  I  had  fpent  full  ten  weeks  almoft 
4  entirely  by  myfelf,  having  feen  no- 
4  body  ail  that  time,  except  my  fer- 
4  vants,  and  a  very  few  vifitors,  when 
4  a  young  lady,  a  relation  to  myhuf- 

,4  band,  came  from  a  diftant  part  of 
'  Ireland  to  vifit  me.  She  had  ftaid 
4  once  before  a  week  at  my  houfe,  and 
4  then  I  gave  her  a  preffing  invita- 
4  tion  to  return;  for  (he  was  a  very 
4  agreeable  woman,  and  had  improved 
4  good  natural  parts  by  a  proper  edu- 
4  cation.  Indeed,  (he  was  to  me  a 
4  moft  welcome  gueft. 

4  A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  per- 
4  ceiving  me  in  very  low  fpirits,  with- 
4  out  enquiring  the  caufe,  which  in- 
4  deed  ftie  very  well  knew,  the  young 
4  lady  fell  to  compafiionating  my 
4  cafe.  She  faid,  though  pohtenefs 
4  had  prevented  me  from  complaining 
4  of  my  hufband's  behaviour  to  his 
4  relations,  yet  they  all  were  very  fen- 
4  fible  of  it,  and  felt  great  concern 
4  upon  that  account;  but  none  more 
4  than  herfelf.  And,  after  fome  more 

*  general  difcourie  on  this  head,  which 
4  I  own   I -could    not  forbear  counte- 
4  nancing;  at  la  ft,  after  much  previous 
4  precaution  and  enjoined  concealment, 
4  fne  communicated  to   me,    as  a  pro- 
4  found  fecret — that  my  hufband  kept 
4  amfftrefs. 

4  You  will  certainly  imagine,  I  heard 
4  this  news  with  the  utmoft  inlenfibili- 
4  ty.  Upon  my  word,  it  you  do,  your 
1  imagination  will  miflead  you.  Con- 
4  tempt  had  not  fo  kept  down  my  an- 

*  ger  to  my  hufband,  but  that  hatred 
4  role  again  on   this    occafion!    What 
4  can  be  the  reafon  of  this?   Are  we  fo 

*  abominably   ielfifh,  that  we  can    be 
'  concerned  at  others  having  poflTeflion 

O  o  a  «  even 
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«  even  of  what  we  defpife?    Or  are  we 

*  not  rather  abominably  vain  j  and  is 
«  not  this   the  preatcft  injury  Hone  to 
«  our  vanity?    What   rhink  you,    So- 
«  phia?' 

4  I  don't  know,  indeed/  anfwered 
Sophia,  '  I  have  never  troubled  my- 

*  felf  with  any  of  thefe  deep  contem- 

*  plations;    but   I    think   the  lady  did 

*  very    ill  in    communicating    to  you 
«  fuch  a  lecret.* 

*  And  yet,  my  dear,   this  conduct  is 
'  natural,'    replied    Mrs.    F  tzpatrick ; 
'  and  when   you  have  feen  a'id   read  as 
«  nnch  as  myfeif,   you   will   acknow- 
4  l"dgeit  to  be  lo.' 

*  I  am  forry  to  hear  it  is  natural,' 
returned    S  ;phia;    '  tor  I  want   neither 
4  read'ng    -or  experience    to   convince 

*  me,  that  it  is  very  diihonourable,  and 

*  very   ill-natured:    nay,    it    is   furely 
«  as  ill-bm!   to  tell  a  hufband  or  wife 

*  of  the  faults  of  each  other,   as  to  tell 

*  them  of  their  own.1 

'  Well,'  continued  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick,  *  my  hufband  at  laft  returned;  and 
«  if  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

*  my  own  thoughts,  I  hated  him  now 
«  more  than  ever;    but   I  defpift-d   him 

*  rather  leis:  for  certainly  nothing  fo 
'  much  weakens  our  contempt,  as  an 

*  injury  done  to  our  pride  or  our  va- 
«  nity. 

«  He  now  ailumed  a  carnage  to  me, 

*  fo  very  different  from  what  he  had 

*  lately   worn,    and   fo  nearly   refem- 

*  bling  his  behaviour  the  fir  it  week  of 

*  our  marriage,    that  had    I    now  had 
f  any  fpark    of    love    remaining,     he 
«  might,  poflibly,   have  rekindled    my 

*  fondnefs  for  him.     But  though  ha- 
«  tred   may  fucceed  to  contempt,    and 
'  may   perhaps    get  the    better    of   it, 
«  love-,  I  belitve,  cannot.     The  truth 
«  is,    the  pafiion  of  love  is  too  rcftjefs 
?  to    remain    contented,     without    the 

*  gratification    which   it  receives   from 

*  u's  objecl;  and  one  car,  no  mure  be 
«  inclined  tp  l.ove  without  loving,  than 
«  we  can   have    eyes    without    feeing. 
<  \Vher»  a   huiband,    therefore,   ceafes 
f   to  be  the  objrft  of  this  pnflion,  it  is 
«   moft    probable    fome   other    rpan — I 
«  fay,  my  dear,  if  your  huflwml  grows 
«   indifferent  to  yoi: — if  you  once  come 
«   to  dei'pi/e  him — I  fay— that  is, — if  you 
«  have  the  paiTion  of  love  in  you — !ud! 
f   J     have  bewildfre4    myfelf    fq— but 
«  out  is  apt,  in  thefe   abltracled  confi- 
f  derations,  to-lple   the   concatenation 


of  ideas,  as  Mr.  Locke  fays.  In 
fhort,  the  truth  is— In  fhorr,  I  fcarcc 
know  what  it  is;  but,  as  I  was  fay- 
r.£,  «ny  hufbind  retuined,  and  his 
belnv  our,  at  full,  greatly  lurpiized 
inej  but  he  foon  acqininted  me  with 
the  motive,  and  taught  me  to  ac- 
count for  it.  In  a  word,  then,  he 
had  fpent  and  lolt  all  the  ready-mo- 
ney of  my  fortune;  and  as  he  couUl 
moitgage  his  own  elbte  no  deeper, 
he  was  now  defirous  to  lupply  him- 
felf  with  cafh  for  his  extravagance, 
by  felling  a  little  elbte  of  mine, 
which  he  could  not  do  without  my 
affiftanctj  ;md  to  obtain  this  favour 
was  the  whole  and  fole  motive  of 
all  the  fondnefs  which  he  now  pi>t 
on. 

1  With  this  I  peremptorily  refufed 
to  comply.  I  to!d  him,  and  I  told 
him  truly,  that  had  I  been  pofTcfled 
of  the  Indies  at  our  firft  marriage, 
he  nii^ht  have  commanded  it  all: 
for  it  had  been  a  conltant  maxim 
with  me,  that  where  a  woman  dif, 
pofes  of  her  heart,  flie  ftiould  always 
depofit  her  fortune;  but  as  he  had 
been  fo  kind,  long  ago,  to  reftore 
the  former  into  my  poflcllion,  I  was 
relblved  likewife  to  retain  what  little 
remained  of  the  latter. 

*  I  will   not  defcrihe  to  you  the  p:if- 
fion   into  which  thefe  words,  and  the 
refolute  air  in  which  they  were  fpo- 
ken,  threw  him:  nor  will  I  troubta 
you  with  the  whole  i'cene  v^hich  fuc- 
ceeded   between  us.     Out  came,  you 
may  be  well  a  flu  red,   thr  (lory  of  the 
mirtieisj   and  out   it  did  come,   with 
all  the  embellishments   which   angrr 
and  difdain  could  beftow  upon  ir. 

*  Mr.    Fitzpatrick    feemed    a    little 
thunder  (truck    wi;h  this,   and  more 
confufed  than  I  had  feen  himj  though 
his  ideas  are  always  confufed  enough, 
Heaven  knows!    He   did   not,  how- 
ever,  endeavour   to   exculpate    him. 
felfj  but  took   a   method    which    al- 
molt  equally  confounded  me.     What 
was  this,   but  recrimination  !    he  af- 
fecled   to  be    jealous — he    may,    for 
aught  I   know,    be   inclined  enough 
to    jealoufy    in    his    natural    temper: 
nay,   he   muft   have  had  it   from  na- 
ture, or  the  devil  muft  have  put  it  in- 
to his   head;  for  I  dtfy  all  the  world 
to  calt  a  jult  afpeiiion  on  my  charac- 
tei !  nay,  the  moft  fcandalou?  tongues 
have  nwyer  dared   to  cenfure  my  re- 

'  putation, 
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putation.  My  fame,  I  thank  Hea- 
ven, hath  been  always  as  fpotlefs  as 
my  life;  and  let  falsehood  itfelf  ac- 
cufe  that,  if  it  dare.  No,  my  dear 
Graveairs,  however  provoked,  how- 
ever ill  treated,  however  injured  in 
my  love,  I  have  firmly  refolved  ne- 
ver to  give  the  leaft  r(oom  for  cenfure 
on  this  account.  And  yet,  my  dear, 
there  are  fome  people  fo. malicious, 
fome  tongues  fo  venomotis,  that  no 
innocence  can  efcape  them.  The 
moft  undefigned  word,  the  moft  ac- 
cidental look,  the  lealt  familiarity, 
the  moft  innocent  freedom,  will  be 
mifconftiued,  and  magnified  into  I 
know  not  what,  by  fome  people. 
But  I  defpife,  my  dear  Graveairs,  I 
defpife  all  fuch  '(Under.  No  fuch 
malice,  I  allure  you,  ever  gave  me 
an  uneafy  moment.  No,  no,  I  pro- 
mife  you  I  am  above  all  that — But 
where  was  I  ?  O  let  me  fee,  I  told 
you  my  hufband  was  jealous — and 
of  whom,  pray?' — '  Why,  of  whom 
but  the  lieutenant  I  mentioned  to  you 
before?  He  was  obliged  to  re  fort 
above  a  year  and  more  back,  to  find 
any  objefl  for  this  unaccountable 
paflionj  if  indeed  he  really  felt  any 
iuch,  and  was  not  an  arrant  counter- 
feit, in  order  to  abufe  me. 
'  But  I  have  tired  you  already  with 
too  many  particulars.  I  will  now 
bring  my  (tory  to  a  fpeedy  conclu- 
fion.  In  fliort,  then,  after  many  fcenes 
very  unworthy  to  be  repeated,  in 
which  my  ecu  fin  engaged  fo  heartily 
on  my  fide,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  it 
lad  turned  her  out  of  doorsj  when 
he  found  I  was  neither  to  be  foot  bed 
nor  bullied  into  compliance,  he  took 
a  very  violent  method  indeed.  Ptr- 
haps  you  will  conclude  he  beat  mej 
but  this,  though  he  hath  approached 
very  near  it,  he  never  actually  did. 
He  confined  me  to  my  room,  with- 
out fuffering  me  to  have  either  pen, 
ink,  paper,  or  book;  and  a  fervant 
every  day  made  my  bed,  and  brought 
me  my  food. 

'  When  I  had  remained  a  week  un- 
der this  imprifonment,  he  made  me  a 
vifit,  and  with  the  voice  of  a  fchool- 
mafter,  or  what  is  often   much  the 
fame,    of   a    tyrant,    aiked    me,    if 
I  would  yet  comply.  lanfwered  very 
f   ftoutly,  thai  I  would  diefirft.   "Then 
f  <  fo  you  (hall,  and  be  d— :n'd;"  cries 


'  he;  "  for  you   mall  never  go  alive 
"  out  of  this  room." 

'  Here  I  remained  a  fortnight  long- 
'  er;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  my  con- 

*  Itancv  was   almoft    fubdued,   and  I 
'  began  to  think  of  fubmUTion;  when 
'  one  day,  in  the  abfence  of  my  huf- 

*  band,  who  was  gone  abroad  for  fome 
{  ftiort  time,  by  the  greateft  goo*]  for- 
'  tune  in  the  world,   an  accident  hap. 
'  pened. — I — at  a  time  when  I  began 
4  to  give  way  to  the  utmoft  dH'pair— -• 
1  every   thing  would   he  excufable    at 

*  fuch  a  time— at  that  very  time  I  re- 

*  ceived— but    it    would    take   up    an 
'  hour  to  tell  you  all  particulars — la 

*  one  word,  then,  (for  I  will  not  tir» 
'  you    with    circumftances)   gold,  the 
'  common  key  of  all  padlocks,  open- 

*  ed  my  door,  and  fet  me  at  liberty. 

'  I  now  made  hafteto  Dublin,  where 
1  I  immediately  procured  a  paflage  to 
'  England;  and  was  proceeding  to 

*  Bath,  in  order  to  throw  myfelf  into 

*  the  protection  of  my  aunt,  or  of  your 

*  father,  or  of  any  relation  who  would 

*  afford  it  me.     My  hufband  overtook 

*  me  laft  night,  at  the  inn  where  I  lay, 
'  and  which  you  left  a  few  minutes  be- 

*  fore  me;  but  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
'  efcnpe  him,  and  to  follow  you. 

*  And  thus,  my  dear,  ends  my  hif- 
1  tory:  a  tragical   one,  I  am  fure,  it 
'  is  to  m\felf;  but,  perhaps,  I  ought 
'  rather  to   apologize  to  you   for  it's 
1  dullnefs.' 

Sophia  heaved  a  deep  figh,  and  an- 
fwered,  *  Indeed,  Harriet,  I  pity  you 

*  from  my  foui! — But  what  could  you 
'  expeft?   Why,  why  would  you  marry 

*  an  Iriihman?' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  replied  her  cou- 
lin,    '  your  cenfure  is   unjuft.      There 

*  are,  among  the  Irifli,  men  of  as  much 
'  worth    and   honour,  as   any   among 
«  the  Englifli:  nay,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
'  generoiny  of  fpirit    is    rather    more 
'  common  amon?  them.    I  have  known 

*  fome  examples  there  too  of  good  huf- 
'  bandsj  ami,   I  believe,  theie  are  not 
'  very  plenty  in    England.     Afk  mr, 
4  rather,  wiiat  I  could  expect,  when  I 

*  married   a  fool?  and  1  will  tell  you 

*  a  folemn  truth;  I  did  not  know  him 
'  to    be    fo/ — •'  Can     no   man,'    faid 
Sophia,    in    a  very    low    and    altered 
voice,  «  do  you  think,  make  a  bad  huf. 
'  band,  who  is  not  a  fool?' — *  That,* 
aniweied    the  otherf   '  is    too  general 

'  a  nega- 
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a  negative;  but  none,  I  believe,  is 
fo  like- 1 y  as  a  fool  to  prove  fo.  A- 
mong  my  acquaintance,  the  fillidt 
fellows  are  the  wot  It  hufbmds;  and  I 
will  venture  to  aflert,  as  a  faft,  that  a 
man  of  fenlV  rarely  behaves  very  ill  to 
a  wife  who  dtfervcsvery  well.* 


CHAP.     VIII. 

A  DREADFUL  ALARM  IN  THE  INN, 
WITH  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  AN  UN- 
EXPECTED FRIEND  OF  MRS. 
FITZFATRICK. 

SOPHIA  now,  at  the  defire  of 
her  coufir,  related — not  what  fol- 
lows, hut  what  haih  gone  before  in 
this  hif%ry:  for  which  itafon  the  read- 
er will,  I  i'uppoi'e,  excule  me  for  not 
repeating  it  over  again. 

One  remark,  however,  I  cannot  for- 
;bear  making  on  her  narrative,  namely, 
that  (he  made  no  more  mention  of 
Jones,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
than  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  perfon 
alive.  This  I  will  neither  endeavour 
to  account  for,  nor  to  excufe.  Indeed, 
if  this  may  be  called  a  kind  of  diiho- 
riefly,  it  fcems  the  mere  inexcufable, 
from  the  apparent  opennefs  and  expli- 
cit Sincerity  of  the  other  lady.  But  fo 
it  was. 

Juft  as  Sophia  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
flon  of  her  iiory,  there  arrived  in  the 
room  where  the  two  !a -!ic?  were  fitting, 
a  nuife,  not  unlike,  in  loudnels,  to  that 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  jult  let  out  from 
their  kennel,  nor,  in  fhriilnefs,  to 
cats,  when  cater^auliv.g;  or  to  fcreech- 
owls  j  or,  indeed,  more  like  (for 
what  animal  can  rtTemble  a  human 
voice?)  to  i hole  founds,  which,  in 
the  bleafanl  manfions  of  that  gate, 
.which  feems  to  derive  it's  name  from 
a  dupl'city  of  tongues,  iffue  horn  the 
mouth?,  and  lometimes  from  the  nofV 
trils,of  thofe  fair  river- nymphs',  yclep- 
*d  of  old  the  Na)' ides;  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  transited  oyjter-  wenches:  for 
when,  intttad  of  the  ancient  libations 
of  milk  and  hcnty,  and  oil,  the  rich 
diftillation  from  the  j»:niper-i)(  try,  or 
perhaps  from  nnltj  hath,  by  the  c;nly 
devotion  of  their  votaiits,  been  poured 
forth  in  gre;it  abundance,  fliould  any 
daring  tongue  with  imh.  Mowed  licence 
prophsne,  i.  e.  depreciate,  the  dtliwrte 
fat  Ivlikon  oyfttrj  the  plaice  found  and 


firm;  the  flounder  as  much  a.lvr  *s 
when  in  the  water}  thefhrimp  as  i 
a  prawn  j  the  fine  cod  alive  but  a  few 
hours  ago;  or  any  other  of  the  various 
treaftires,  which  tho.'e  water- deities, 
who  filh  the  Its  and  rivers,  have  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  nymphs,  the 
angry  N/iades  lift  up  theirimmort.il 
voices,  and  the  prophane  wretch  is 
ftruck  deaf  for  his  impitty. 

Such  was  the  noif(.j,  which  nowburfl 
from  one  of  the  rooms  below;  and  foon 
the  thundrr,  which  h;ng  had  rattled  at 
a  distance,  began  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer;  till  having  afcended  by  de- 
grees up  ftarrt,  it  at  laft  entered  the 
apartment  where  the  ladies  were.  In 
jhort,  to  drop  all  metaphor  and  figure, 
Mrs.  Honour  having  icolded  violently 
below  liairs,  and  continued  the  fame 
all  the  way  up,  came  in  to  her  miftref--, 
in  a  moit  outrageous  paffion,  crvin^ 
out,  «  What  doth  your  ladyftlip  think! 

*  Would  you  imagine  thai  this  irnpu- 

*  rient  viliain,  the  mailer  of  this  houfe, 
'   hath    had   the  impudence  to  tell  me, 
'   nay,  to  Hand  it  out  to  my  face,  that 
'  your   ladyfhip   is  that  naliy  (linking 
t  wh — re    (Jenny    Cameron    they   call 
'  her)  that  i  uns  about  the  country  with 

*  the  Pretender!  Nay,  the  lying,  fau- 

*  cy  villain,  had  the   afiurance  to  tell 

*  me,  that  your  ladyfliip  had  owned 
«  yourfeif  to  be  fo :  bur  I  have  clawed 

*  the    rafcal,    I    have  left   the    marks 
«  of  my   nails    in   his   impudent  face ! 

My  lady!"  fays  I,  "  you  f:,ucy 
Icoundrel  !  my  lady  is  no  meat  for 
Pre'enders:  (he  is  a  young  lady  of 
as  good  fa/h  on,  and  family,  and  for- 
tune, as  any  in  Somerletrtiire!  Did 
you  never  hear  of  the  great  Squire 
Weftern,  futah?  She  is  his  only 
daughter,  fhe  is — and  hard's  to  all 
his  great  eltate !  My  lady  to  be 
"  culled  a  nafty  Scotch  wh — re  by  fuch 
"  a  varlet!"  To  be  line,  I  vvifh  I 
1  had  knocked  his  brains  out  with  the 
4  punch-bowl !' 

The  principal  unea finds  with  which 
Sophia  was  articled  on  this  occalion, 
Honour  had  herfelf  cauftd,  by  having 
in  her  paffion  discovered  who  Hie  was. 
However,  as  this  milhke  of  the  land- 
lord (ufiiciently  accounted  for  thofe 
paflaoes  which  Sophia  h.id  before  mif- 
taken,  (lie  acquntil  fome  e.ti'e  on  th.it 
account;  nor  could  Ihr,  upon  the 
whole,  foihear  fmiling.  This  enraged 
Honour^  apd  fhe  cntd,  «  Indeed,  Ma- 

«  dam, 
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ihm,  I  did  not  think  your  ladymip 
would  have  made  a  laughing  matter 
of  it!  To  be  called  whore,  by  fuch 
an  impudent  low  rafcal!  Your  lady- 
(hip  may  be  angry  with  me,  for  aught 
I  know,  for  taking  your  part,  fince 
proffered  fervice,  they  fiy,  Itinksj 
but,  to  be  iure,  I  could  never  bear  to 
hear  a  lady  of  mine  called  whore; 
nor  will  I  bear  it.  I  am  lure  your 
ladyfliip  is  as  virtuous  a  lady  as  ever 
fct  foot  on  Englifn  ground;  and  I 
will  claw  any  villain's  eyes  out,  who 
dares  for  to  offer  to  prefume  for  to 
fay  the  leaft  word  to  the  contrary. 
Nobody  ever  could  fay  the  lealt  ill 
of  the  chara&er  of  any  lady  that  ever 
I  waited  upon!' 

Hinc  illte-  lacbrymoel  in  plain  truth, 
Honour  had  as  much  love  for  her  mif- 
trefs  as  moft  fervatits  have,  tint  is  to 
fav — But  beftdts  this,  her  pride  obliged 
her  tofupport  the  character  of  the  lady 
fhe  waited  or.  j  for  me  thought  her  own 
was  in  a  very  ciofe  manner  connected 
with  it.  In  proportion  as  the  character 
of  her  miftreis  was  raifed,  her's  like- 
wife,  as  fhe  conceived,  was  railed  with 
it;  and,  on  the  contrary,  fhe  thought 
the  one  could  not  be  lowered  without 
the  other.  * 

On  this  fubjeft,  reader,  I  muft  flop 
a  moment  to  tell  thee  a  ftory.  *  The 
'  famous  Nell  Gwynn,  fteppingone  day 
4  from  a  houfe  where  (he  had  made  a 
'  fhort  vifit  in  her  coach,  faw  a  great 

*  mob  affembled,    and  her  footman  all 

*  bloody  and  dirty;  the   fellow   being 
'  afked  by  his  miitrefs,  the   reafoti  of 
'  his  being  in  that  condition,  anfwer- 
«  ed,  "  I  have  been  fighting,  Madam, 
**  with  an   impudent  rafcal    who  call- 
*•'  ed  your  ladyfhip  a  whore." — "  You 
«•  blockhead,'   replied    Mrs.   Gwynn, 
**  at  this  rate  you  muft  fight  every  day 
"  of  your  life;  why>  you  fool,  all  the 
<*  world    knows    it." — " 

*•  cries    the    fellow,    in 


Do  they  !*' 
a    muttering: 


'  door;   '*  they  {han't  call  me  a  whore's 
**  footman,  for  all  that." 

Thus  the  paffion  of  Mrs.  Honour 
appears  natural  enough,  even  if  it  were 
to  be  no  otherwife  accounted  for}  bur, 
in  reality,  there  was  another  caufe  of 
her  anger,  for  which  we  muft  beg,  leave 
to  remind  our  reader  of  a  circumftance 
mentioned  in  the  above  firriile.  There 
are  indeed  certain  liquors,  which,  be- 
ing applied  to  our  pafllons,  or  to  fire, 
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produce  effects  the  very  reverfe  of  thofc 
produced  by  water,  as  they  fcrve  to 
kindle  and  inflame,  rather  than  to  ex- 
tinguiih.  .Among  thefe,  the  generous 
liquor  called  Punch  is  one.  It  wat  not 
therefore  without  reafon,that  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Cheney  ufed  to  call  drinking 
punch,  pouring  liquid  fire  down  your 
throat. 

Nosv  Mrs.  Honour  had  unluckily 
poured  fo  much  of  this  liquid  fire  down 
her  throat,  that  the  fmoke  of  it  began 
to  afcend  into  her  pericranium,  and 
blinded  the  eyes  of  reafbn,  which  is 
there  fuppoied  to  keep  her  refidence, 
while  the  fire  itftlf  fiom  the  ttomach 
eaiily  reached  the  heart,  and  there  in- 
flamed the  noble  paifion  of  pride.  So 
that  upon  the  whole  we  fhall  ceafe  to 
wonder  at  the  violent  rage  of  the  wait- 
ing- woman  j  though  at  firft  fight  we 
muft  confefs  the  caufe  fcems  inadequate 
to  the  effecl. 

Sophia,  and  her  coufm,  both  did  all  in 
their  power  to  extinguish  thefe  flames, 
which  had  roared  fo  loudly  all  over  the 
hov.ie.  They  at  length  prevailed;  oi> 
to  carry  the  metaphor  one  fttp  farther, 
the  fire  having  confumed  all  the  fuel 
which  the  language  affords,  to  witr 
every  reproachful  term  in  it,  at  laft  went- 
out  of  it's  own  accord. 

But  though  tranquillity  was  reftored' 
above  ftairs,  it  was  notfo  below;  wherer 
my  landlady  highly  relenting  the  injury- 
done  to  the  beauty  of  her  hufband,  by 
the  flefh-fpades  of  Mrs.  Honour,  call- 
ed aloud  for  revenge  and  jurb'ce.  A» 
to  the  poor  man,  who  had  principally 
f offered  in  the  engagement,  he  was  per- 
feclly  quier.  Perhaps  the  blood  which- 
he  left  might  have  cooled  his  anger: 
for  the  eremy  had  not  only  applied  her 
nails  to  his  cheeks,  but  likewife  her 
,fift  to  his  noftrils,  which  lamented  the 
blow  with  tears  of  blood  in  great  abun- 
dance. To  this  we  may  add  reflection* 
on  his  miftake:  but,  indeed,  nothing  fo 
effectually  fiienced  his  refentment,  as- 
the  manner  in  which  he  now  difcover- 
ed  his  error;  for  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  Mrs.  Honour,  it  had  the  more  con- 
firmed him  in  his  opinion;  but  he  wa» 
now  aflured  by  a  perfon  of  great  figure, 
acd  who  was  attended  by  a  great  equi- 
page, that  one  of  the  todies  was  a  wo- 
man of  fafhton,  and  his  intimate  ac~ 
quaintance. 

By  the  orders  of  this  perfon,  the 
landlord  now  afccnd^d,  and  acquaint- 
ed 
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cd  our  fair  travellers,  that  a  great  gen- 
tleman below  de fired  to  do  them  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  them.  Sophia 
turned  pale,  and  trembled  at  this  mef- 
i'agej  though  the  reader  will  conclude 
it  was  too  civil,  notwithstanding  the 
landlord's  blunder,  to  have  come  fiom 
ht?r  fattier;  but  fear  hath  the  common 
fault  of  a  juitice  of  peace,  and  is  apt 
to  conclude  haltily  from  every  ilight 
circumitance,  without  examining  the 
evidence  on  both  fides. 

To  eafe  the  reader's  curiofity,  there- 
for?, rather  than  hi.s  iti'piehenlions,  we 
proceed  to  inform  hi.n,  that  an  Irilh 
peer  had  a « rived  very  late  that  evening 
at  the  inn  in  his  way  to  London.  This 
nobleman  having  laliied  from  his  fup- 
per  at  the  hurricane  befoie  commemo- 
rated, hul  1'cen  the  attendant  of  Mrs. 
Fitzpatiick;  and,  upon  a  fhort  en- 
mn:\  was  infoimed,  that  her  lady, 
with  whom  he  was  very  particularly 
acquainted,  was  above.  This  infor- 
niafon  he  had  no  fooner  received,  than 
he  a'Mrefltfii  himfelf  to  the  landlord, 
pacified  him,  and  fent  him  \ip  flairs, 
•with  compliments  rather  civiier  than 
thofc  which  were  delivered. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  waiting-woman  herfelf  was 
not  the  meffenger  employed  on  this  oc- 
caiion;  but  we  are  f'orry  to  fay,  (he 
•was  not  at  prefent  qualified  for  that,  or 
indeed  for  any  other  office.  The  rum, 
(for  fo  the  landlord  chofe  to  call  the 
diltillation  from  malt)  had  bafely  tnken 
the  advantage  of  the  fatigue  which  the 
poor  woman  had  undergone,  and  had 
made  tenible  depredations  on  her  no- 
ble  facult.es,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
very  unable  to  refift  the  attack. 

We  fhall  not  defcribe  this  tragical 
fcene  loo  fully;  but  we  thought  ur- 
lelves  obliged,  by  that  hiilorick  ,,ite- 
grity  which  we  piofefs,  fliortly  to  hint 
a  matter  which  we  would  otherwife  have 
been  glad  to  have  (pat fed.  Many  hilto- 
rians  indeed,  for  want  of  this  in- 
tegrity, or  of  diligence,  to  faynovvorfe, 
often  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  theie 
Jittle  circumltances  in  the  dark,  and 
fometirms  to  his  great  con fu lion  and 
perplexity. 

Sopin'a  was  very  foon  eafed  of  her 
cauielefs  fright,  by  the  entry  of  the  no- 
ble peer}  who  was  not  only  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrck,  but 
in  reality  a  very  particular  friend  of 
that  lady.  To  lay  truth,  it  was  by  his 


zflilhnce,  that  fhe  had  been  enabled  to 
efcape  from  her  hufbmd;  for  this  no- 
bleman had  the  fame  gallant  difpofjtion 
with  thofe  renowned  knights  of  whom 
we  rea«,  in  heroick  itory,  and  had  de- 
1  many  an  imprifoncd  nymjih 
from  tiurai.ce.  He  was  indeed  as  bit- 
ter  an  enemy  to  the  favage  authority 
too  often  cxeicifed  by  hufbands  and 
fathers,  over  the  young  and  lovely  of 
the  other  fex,  as  ever  knight-euant 
was  to  the  barbarous  power  of  enchant- 
ers: nay,  to  fay  truth,  J  have  often 
fufpeaed  that  thole  very  enchanters 
with  which  romance  every  where  a- 
boumfs,  were  in  reality  no  other  than 
the  huibamis  of  thole  days;  and  ma- 
trimony itlelf  was  perhaps  the  enchant- 
ed caftle  in  which  the  nymphs  were 
faid  to  be  confined. 

This  nobleman  had  an  eftate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fitzpatrick,  and  had 
been  for  fome  lime  acquainted  with  the 
lady.  Nofooner,  therefore,  did  he  hear 
of  her  confinement,  than  he  earneftly 
applied  himfelf  to  procure  her  liberty; 
which  he  prefently  effected,  not  by 
ftorming  the' caftle,  according  to  the 
example  of  ancient  heroes;  but  by  cor- 
rupting the  governor,  in  conformity 
with  the  modern  art  of  war;  in  which 
craft  is  held  to  be  preferable  to  valour, 
and  gold  is  found  to  be  more  irrefilt- 
ible  than  eitiier  lead  or  fteel. 

This  circumllance,  however,  as  the 
Jady  did  not  think  it  material  enough 
to  relate  to  her  friend,  we  would  not  at 
that  time  impart  to  the  reader.  We 
rather  chofe  to  leave  him  a  while  under 
a  fuppofuion,  that  fhe  had  found,  or 
coined,  or  by  fome  very  extraordina- 
ry, perhaps  fupernatural  means,  had 
polTefled  henelf  of  the  money  with 
which  flie  had  bribed  her  keeper,  than 
to  interrupt  her  narrative,  by  giving  a 
hint  of  what  feemed  to  her  of  too  Jittle 
importance  to  be  mentioned. 

The  peer,  after  a  fhort  converfation, 
could  not  forbear  expreffing  fome  fur- 
prize  at  meeting  the  lady  in  that  placej 
nor  could  he  refrain  from  telling  her, 
he  imagined  file  had  been  gone  tr»  Bath. 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  very  freely  anfwered, 
that  flic  had  been  prevented  in  herpur- 
pofe  by  the  arrival  of  a  perlon  fhe  need 
not  mention.  «  In  fhort,'  fays  fhe,  *  I 
4  was  overtaken  by  my  hufband;  (for  I 

*  need    not  affect  to  conceal  what  the 
'  world    know   too  well  already.)     I 

*  had  the  good^ortune  to  efcape  in  a 

'  raoft 
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mod  Apprizing  manner,  and  am  now 
going  to  London    with   this    young 
lady,  who  is  a  near  relation  of  mine, 
and  who  hath  efcaped  from  as  great  a 
tyrant  as  my  own.' 
His  lordfhip    concluding  that   this 
tyrant  was  likewife  a  hufband,  made  a 
fpeech  foil  of  compliments  to  both  the 
ladies,  and  as  full  of  invee~lives  againll 
his  own  lex;  nor  indeed   did  he  avoid 
fome  oblique  glances  at  the  matrimonial 
institution  itfelf,  and  at  the  unjuft  pow- 
ers given  by  it  to  man,  over  the  more 
fenfible  and   more  meritorious  part  of 
the  fpecies.    He  ended  his  oration  with 
an  offer  of  his  protection,    and  of  his 
coach   and   fix;    which  was    initantly 
accepted  by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,    and  at 
lair,  upon  her  perfuafions,  by  Sophia. 

Matters  being  thus  adjufted,  his 
lordfhip  took  his  leave,  and  the  ladies 
retired  to  reft;  where  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
entertained  her  coufin  w»th  many  high 
encomiums  on  the  character  of  the  no- 
ble peer,  and  enlarged  very  particularly 
on  his  great fondnefs  for  his  wife  ;  fay- 
ing, (he  believed  he  was  almoft  the  only 
perfon  of  high  rank,  who  was  entirely 
conftsnt  to  the  marriage- bed.  *  Indeed,' 
added  the,  *  my  dear  Sophy,  that  is  a 
'  very  rare  virtue  amongft  men  of  con* 
'  dition  !  Never  expect  it  when  you 

*  marry;    for,  believe  me,  if  you  do, 

*  .you  will  certainly  be  deceived.' 

A  gentle  figh  ft  ore  from  Sophia  at 
thefe  words,  which  perhaps  contributed 
to  form  a  dream  of  no  very  pleafant 
kind ;  but  as  (he  never  revealed  this 
dream  to  any  one,  Co  the  reader  cannot 
expecYto  fee  it  related  here. 


CHAP.     IX. 

THE  MOR"NING  INTRODUCED  IN 
SOME  PRETTY  WRITING.  A 
STAGE-COACH.  THE  CIVILITY 
OF  CHAMBERMAIDS.  THE  HE- 
ROICK  TEMPER  OF  SOPHIA.  HER 
GENEROSITY.  THE  RETURN  TO 
IT.  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE 
COMPANY,  AND  THEIR  ARRIVAL 
AT  LONDON;  WITH  SOME  RE- 
MARKS FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRA- 
VELLERS. 

THOSE  members  of  the  fociety, 
who  are  born  to  furnifh  the  blef- 
fmgs  of  life,   now  began  to  light  their 
candles,   in  order  to  purfue  their  daily 


labours,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  are 
born  to  enjoy  thefe  bleflings.  The 
ftnrdy  hind  now  attends  the  Jevee  of 
his  fellow -labourer  the  ox;  the  cunning 
artificer,  thediligentmechanick,  fpring 
from  their  hard  mattrefs;  and  now  the 
bonny  houfemaid  begins  to  repair  the 
difordered  drum-room,  while  the  riot- 
ous authors  of  that  diforder,  in  broken 
interrupted  (lumbers,  tumble  and  tofs, 
as  if  the  hardnefs  of  down  difquieted 
their  repofe. 

In  fimple  phrafe,  the  clock  had  no 
fooner  ftruck  feven,  than  the  ladies 
were  ready  for  their  journey  ;  and, 
at  their  defire,  his  lord/hip  and  his 
equipage  were  prepared  to  attend  them. 

And  now  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty 
arofe;  and  this  was,  how  his  lord  (hip 
himfelf  fliould  be  conveyed:  for  though 
in  frage-coaches,  where  pafiengers  are 
properly  confidered  as  fo  much  luggage, 
the  ingenious  coachman  ftows  halt  a 
dozen  with  perfect  eafe  into  the  place 
of  four;  for  well  he  contrives  that  the 
fat  hoftefs,  or  well-fed  alderman,  may 
take  up  no  more  room  than  the  fli;n 
mifs  or  taper  m after  ;  it  being  the  na- 
ture of  guts,  when  well  fqueezed,  to 
give  way,  andto  lie  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs;  yet  in  thefe  vehicles,  which  are 
called,  for  diftinftion- fake,  gentlemen's 
coaches,  though  they  are  often  larger 
than  the  others,  this  method  of  pack- 
ing is  never  attempted. 

His  lordfhip  would  have  put  a  fliort 
end  to  the  difficulty,  by  Very  gallantly 
defiring  to  mount  his  horle  ;  but  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  would  by  no  means  con- 
fent  to  it.  It  was  therefore  concluded, 
that  the  Abigails  mould  by  turns  relieve 
each  other  on  one  of  his  lordlhip's 
horfes,  which  was  prefently  equipped 
with  a  fide-faddle  for  that  p'urpofe. 

Every  thing  being  fettled  *at  the 
inn,  the  ladies  difchargcd  their  former 
guides,  and  Sophia  made  a  ptefent  to 
r  the  landord,  partly  to  repair  the  bruife 
which  he  had  received  under  herfelf, 
and  partly  on  account  of  what  he  had 
fuffVred  under  the  hands  cipher  enraged 
waifing-woman.  And  now  Sophia  firft 
difcovered  a  lofs  which  gave  her  foms 
uneafmefs  j  and  this  was^  of  the  hun- 
dred pound  bank-bill  which  her  father 
had  given  her  at  their  Jaft  electing; 
and  which,  within  a  very  inconlide- 
rable  trifle,  was  all  the  treafure  me  was 
at  prefent  worth.  She  Torched  every 
where,  and  (hook  and  tumbled  all  her 
P  p  things 
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things  to  no  purpofe;  the  bill  was  not 
to  be  found:  and  (lie was  at  laft  fully 
•  perfuadecl  that  ihe  had  loft  it  from  her 
pocket,  when  fhe  had  the  misfortune 
of  tumbling  from  herhorfe  in  the  dark 
lane,  as  before  recorded ;  a  fac~l  that 
fcemed  the  more  probable,  as  fhe  now 
recollected  fome  difcompofure  in  her 
pockets  which  had  happened  at  that 
time,  and  the  great  difficulty  with  which 
ihe  had  drav:n  forth  her  handkerchief 
the  very  inftant  before  her  fall,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  diftrefa  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick. 

Misfortunes  of  this  kind,  whatever 
inconveniences  they  may  be  attended 
•with, are  incapable  of  fubduing  a  mind 
in  which  there  is  any  ftrength,  with- 
eut  the  affiftance  of  avarice.  Sophia, 
therefore,  though  nothing  could  be 
worfe  timed  than  this  accident,  at  fuch 
a  feafon,  immediately  got  the  better  of 
her  concern  ;  and  with  her  wonted  fere- 
nity  and  chearfulnefs  of  countenance, 
returned  to  her  company.  His  lord- 
ihip  conducted  the  ladies  into  the  ve- 
hicle, as  he  did  likewife  Mrs.  Honour; 
who,  after  many  civilities,  and  more 
dear  Madams,  at  laft  yielded  to  the 
well-bred  importunities  of  her  fifter 
Abigail,  and  fubmittt.-d  to  be  compli- 
mented with  the  firft  jidein  the  coach j 
in  which,  indeed,  fhe  would  afterwards 
have  been  contented  to  have  purfued 
her  whole  journey,  had  not  her  mif- 
trefs,  after  fcvtral  fruitlefs  intimations, 
at  length  forced  her  to  take  her  turn  on 
horfeback. 

The  coach  now,  having  received  it's 
company,  began  to  move  forwards,  at- 
tended by  many  fervants,  and  by  two 
led-captains,  who  had  before  rode  with 
his  lordfhip,  and  who  would  have  been 
difmified  from  the  vehicle  upon  a  much 
lefs  worthy  occanon,  than  was  this  of 
accommodating  two  ladies.  In  this 
they  afted  only  as  gentlemen;  but  they 
were  ready  at  any  time  to  have  perform- 
ed the  office  of  a  footman,  or  indeed 
would  have  condefcended  lower,  for  the 
honour  of  his  lordfhip's  company,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  his  t;tb.'e. 

My  landlord  was  fo  pleaicd  with 
the  prefent  he  had  received  from  So 
phia,  that  he  rather  rejoiced  in  than 
regretted  his  biuile  or  his  Scratches. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  be  curious  to 
know  the  quantumoi  this  prefent;  but 
vre  cannot  fatisiy  his  curiifr.y.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  ifetisficd  the  landlord  for 


his  bodily  hurt  j    but  he  lamented  he- 

had  not   known   before   how  little  tne 

lady  valued  her  moiu-y  :    «  For  to  be 

«  fure,'  fays  he,  'one  might  have  charg- 

«  ed  every  article  double,  and  me  would 

'  have  madeno  cavil  at  the  reckoning.' 

His    wife,    however,    was  far  from 

drawing  this  conclufion;    whether  (he 

really   felt  any  injury  done  to  her  huf- 

band  more  than  he.  did  himfelf,    I  will 

not  fay;  certain   it   is,    fhe  was  much 

lefs  fatisfied  with  the  generolity  of  So- 

phia.    «  Indeed,'  cries  fhe,  «  my  dear, 

the  lady  knows  better  how  to  difpofn 

of  her  money  than  you  imagine!  She 

might  very  well  think  we  fhould  not 

put  op  fuch  a  bufmefs  without  fome 

fatisfaclion;  and  the  law  would  have 

colt   her  an   infinite  deal  more  than 

this  poor  little  matter,  which  I  won- 

der you  would  take  !'  —  '  You  are  al- 

ways fo  bloodily  wife,'  quoth  the  huf- 

)and  :    *  it  would  hnve  coft  her  more, 

would  it!    Dolt  fancy  I  don't  know- 

that  as  well  as  thee  ?  But  would  any 

of  that  more,  or  fo  much,  have  come 

into  ourpockets?  Indeed,  if  fon  Tom 

the  lawyer  had  been  alive,    I    could 

have  been  glad  to   have  put  fuch  a 

pretty  bufmefs  into  hfs  hands.     He 

would  have  got  a  good  picking  out 

of  it  ;     but  I  have  no   relation    now 

who  is  a  lawyer,  and  why  fhould  I  go 

to  law  for  the  benefit  of  ftrangers?'— 

Nay,  to  be  lure,'  anfwered  fhe,  »  you 

mull  know  beft.'  —  *   I  believe  I  do,* 

plied  he.     «  I  fancy,  when  money  is 

to  begot,  I  can  fmell'it  out  as  well  as 

another.     Every  body,    let   me  telt 

y^w,  would   not  have  talked   people 

cm  i  of  this.    Mind  that,  I  fay;  every- 

body would  not  have  cajoled  this  out 

of  her  ;   mind  that!'    'Die  wife  then 

joined  in  the  applaufe  of  her  hnfb  md's 

lagacity;  and  thus  nukd  th-  fhort  dia- 


We will  therefore  take  our  leave  of 
thefe  good  people,  and  attend  his  lord- 
fhip and  his  fair  companions,  who  made 
fuch  good  expedition,  that  they  per- 
formed a  jo  orney  of  ninety  miles  in  two 
days,  and  on  the  fecond  evening  arriv- 
ed in  Dondon,  without  having  encoun- 
tered anv  one  adventure  upon  the  road 
worthy  the  dignity  6f  (hit  hiltory  tore- 
late.  Our  pen,  therefore,  (hail  imi- 
tate the  expedition  which  it  deftribes, 
and  our  hiltory  fhall  keep  p;<ce  with 
tbetravjlu-rs  who  are  it's  fubjtc"t.  Goccl 
writers  will,  indeed,  tio  well  to  imitate 

the- 
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the  ingenious  traveller  in  thisinftance, 
who  always  proportions  his  rtay  at  any 
place,  to  the  beauties,  elegancies,  and 
curiofities,  which  it  affords,  AtEmer, 
at  Stowe,  at  Wilton,  at  Eaftbury,  and  at 
Prior's  Park,  d.iys  are  too  fhort  for  the 
ravifhed  imagination,  while  we  admire 
the  wondrous  power  of  art  in  improv- 
ing nature.  In  fome  of  thefe,  art 
chiefly  engages  our  admiration ;  in 
others,  nature  and  art  contend  for  our 
applaufe;  but  in  the  latt,  the  former 
feems  to  triumph.  Here  nature  appears 
in  her  ric  heft  attire;  and  art,  drefled  with 
the  modefteft  fimplicity,  attends  it's  be- 
nignant miltrefs.  Here  nature,  indeed, 
p»urs  forth  the  choiceft  treafures  which 
(he  hath  Uv'fhed  on  this  world;  and 
htre  human  nature  prefents  you  with 
an  objeft  which  can  be  exceeded  only 
in  the  other. 

The  fame  tafte,  the  fame  imagination, 
which  luxurioufly  riots  in  thefe  elegant 
fcenes,  can  be  amufed  with  objects  of 
far  inferior  note.  The  woods,  the  ri- 
vers, the  lawns,  of  Devon  and  of  Dor- 
fet,  attract  the  eye  of  the  ingenious 
traveller,  and  retard  his  pace  ;  which 
delay  he  afterwards  compenfates  by 
fwiftly  fcouring  over  the  gloomy  heath 
of  Bagfhot,  or  that  pleafant  plain  which 
extends  itfeif  weftward  from  Stock- 
bridge,  where  no  other  objecl  than  one 
fmgle  tree  only  in  fixteen  miles  pre- 
fents itfeif  to  the  view;  unlefs  the 
clouds,  in  cornpaffion  to  our  tired  Jpi- 
rits,  kindly  open  their  variegated  man- 
fions  to  our  profpecl. 

Not  fo  travels  the  money-meditating 
tradefman,  the  fagacious  jultice,  the 
dignified  do6lor,  the  warm-clad  gra- 
zier, with  all  the  numerous  offspring 
of  wealth  and  dulnefs.  On  they  jog, 
with  equal  pace,  through  the  verdant 
meadows,  or  over  the  barren  heath, 
their  holies  meafuring  four  miles  and 
a  half  per  hour  with  the  urmoft  exacl- 
nefs;  the  eyes  of  the  beaft  and  of  his 
matter  being  alike  directed  forwards, 
and  employed  in  contemplating  the 
fame  objects  in  the  fame  manner.  With 
equal  rapture,  the  good  rider  furveys 
the  proudeft  boafts  of  the  architect, 
and  thofe  fair  buildings,  with  which 
fome  unknown  name  hath  adorned  the 
rich  cloathing  town  ;  where  heaps  of 
bricks  are  piled  up  as  a  kind  of  monu- 
ment, to  (hew  that  heaps  of  money 
liave  been  pjled  there  before. 

And  now,  reader,  as  we  are  in  hafte 
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to  attend  our  heroine,  we  will  leave  to 
thy  fagacrty  to  apply  all  this  to  the 
Boeotian  writers,  and  to  thofe  authors 
who  are  their  oppolltes.  This  thou 
wilt  be  abundantly  able  to  perform 
without  our  aid.  Beftir  thyfelf  there- 
fore on  this  occafion  j  for  though  we 
will  always  lend  thee  proper  afliftance 
in  difficult  places  ;  as  we  do  not,  like 
fome  others,  expecl  thee  to  life  the  arts 
of  divination  to  difcover  our  meaning; 
yet  we  (hall  not  indulge  thy  lazinefs 
where  nothing  but  thy  own  attention, 
is  required  :  for  thou  art  highly  mif- 
taken,  if  thou  doft  imagine  that  we  in- 
tended, when  we  began  this  great 
work,  to  leave  thy  fagacitv  nothing  to 
do;  or  that,  without  foinetimes  ex- 
ercifing  this  talent,  thou  wilt  be  able 
to  travel  through  our  pages  with  any 
pleafuie  or  profit  to  thyfelf. 


-CHAP.     X. 

CONTAINING  A  HINT  OR  TWO  CON- 
CERNING "VIRTUE,  AND  A  FEW 
MORE  CONCERNING  SUSPICION. 

OUR  company  being  arrived  at 
London,  were  fet  down  at  his 
lordfhip's  houfe,  where,  while  they  re- 
frefhed  themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of 
their  journey,  fervants  were  difpatched 
to  provide  a  lodging  for  the  two  la- 
dies ;  for  as  her  lady/hip  was  not  then 
in  town,  Mrs.  Fitzpatnck  would  by 
no  means  con  fen  t  to  accept  a  bed  in 
themanficn  of  (he  peer. 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  condemn 
this  extraordinary  delicacy,  as  1  may 
call  it,  of  virtue,  as  too  nice  and  fern- 
puious;  but  we  muft  make  allowances 
for  her  fituation,  which  mutt  be  owned 
to  have  been  very  ticklifh  j  and  when 
we  confider  the  malice  of  cenforious 
tongues,  we  mull  allow,  if  it  was  a 
fault,  the  tault  was  an  excels  on  the 
right  fide  ;  and  which  every  woman 
who  is  in  the  (elf-fame  fituation  will 
do  well  to  imitate.  The  moft  formal 
appearance  ot  virtue,  when  it  is  only 
an  appearance,  may,  perhaps,  in  very 
abftra&ed  confederations,  feem  to  be 
rather  lefs  commendable  than  virtue 
itfeif  without  this  formality}  but  it 
will,  however,  be  always  more  com- 
mended; and  this,  I  believe,  will  be 
granted  by  all,  that  it  is  neceflary,  un_ 
lefs  in  fome  very  particular  cafes,  fbr 
P  p  2  every 
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every  woman  to  fupport  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

A  lodging  being  prepared,  Sophia 
accompanied  her  coufin  for  that  even- 
ing} but  refolved  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  enquire  after  the  lady,  into 
whole  protection,  as  we  have  former- 
ly mentioned,  (he  had  determined  to 
throw  herfelf,  when  (he  quitted  her  fa- 
ther'ehoufe.  And  this  (lie  was  the 
more  eager  in  doing,  from  fome  ob- 
fervations  (he  had  made  during  her 
journey  in  the  coach. 

Now,  as  we  would  by  no  means  fix 
the  odious  character  of  fufpicion  on 
Sophia,  vie  aie  almoft  afraid  to  open 
to  our  reader 'the  conceits  which  filled 
her  mind  concerning  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick; 
of  whom  fhe  certainly  entertained  at 
prefect  fome  doubts;  which,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  enter  into  the  boflms 
of  the  word  of  people,  we  think  pro- 
per not  to  mention  more  plainly,  till 
we  have  firft  fuggefted  a  word  '.or  two 
to  our  reader  touching  fufpicion  in 
general. 

Of  this  there  have  always  appeared 
to  me  two  degrees.  The  firft  of  thefe 
I  chufe  to  derive  from  the  heart;  as 
the  extreme  velocity  of  it's  difcern- 
ment  feems  to  denote  fome  previous 
inward  impuife  ;  and  the  rather,  as 
this  fup'rlative  degree  often  forms  it's 
own  objects  ;  fees  what  is  not,  and 
'always  mc»re  than  really  txifts.  This 
is  that  quick-fighted  penetration,  whofe 
hawk's  eyes  no  fymptom  of  evil  can 
efcape;  which  obferves  not  only  upon 
the  aftions,  but  upon  the  words  and 
looks  of  menj  and  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  heart  of  the  obferver,  fo  it  dives 
into  the  heart  of  the  obferyed,  and 
there  efpies  evil,  as  it  were,  in  the 
firft  embryo;  nay,  fometimes  before  it 
can  be  laid  to  be  conceived.  An  ad- 
mirable faculty,  if  it  were  infallible; 
but  as  this  degree  of  perfection  is  not 
even  claimed  by  more  than  cne  mortal 
being;  fo  from  the  fallibility  of  liich 
acute  difcejnment,  have  arifen  many 
fad  mifchitfs  and  moft  grievous  heartr 
aclis  to  innocence  and  virtue.  1  can- 
jiot  help  therefore  regarding  this  vaft 
quick-fightednds  into  evil  as  a  vicious 
excefs,  and  as  a  very  pcmicious  evil 
in  itfelf.  And  I  am  the  more  inclin- 
ed to  this  opinion,  as  I  nm  afraid 
it  always  proceeds  from  a  bad  heart, 
for  the  reafbns  I  have  above  mention- 
ed ;  and  for  one  more,  namely,  be- 


caufe  I  never  knew  it  the  property  of 
a  good  one.  Now  from  this  degree  of 
fulnicion,.  I  entirely  and  abfolutely  ac- 
quit Sophia. 

A  fecond  degree  of  this  quality 
feems  to  arife  from  the  head.  This  is 
indeed  no  other  than  the  faculty  of 
feeing  what  is  before  your  eyes,  and 
of  drawing  conclufions  from  what  you 
ice.  The  former  of  thefe  is  unavoid- 
able by  thofe  who  have  any  eyes,  and 
the  latter  is  perhaps  no  lefs  certain 
and  neceflary  a  confequence  of  our 
having  any  brains.  This  is  altogether 
as  bitter  an  enemy  to  guilt,  as  the  for- 
mer is  to  innocence  ;  nor  can  I  fee  it 
in  an  unamiable  light,  even  though, 
through  human  fallibility,  it  fliould 
be  fometimes  miftaken.  For  inftance, 
if  a  hufband  fliould  accidentally  fur, 
prize  his  wife  in  the  lap,  or  in  the  em- 
braces of  fome  of  thole  pretty  young 
gentlemen  who  profefs  the  arrof  cuck- 
old-making, I  fliould  not  highly,  I 
think,  blame  him  for  concluding  fome- 
thing  more  than  what  he  law,  from 
the  familiarities  which  he  really  had 
feen,  and  which  we  are  at  leaft  fa- 
vourable enough  to,  when  we  call 
them  innocent  freedoms.  The  reader 
will  eafily  fuggeft  great  plenty  of  in- 
ftances  to  himfelf :  I  fhall  add  but 
one  more,  which,  however  unchriftian 
it  may  be  thought  by  fome,  I  cannot 
help  etteemirvg  to  be'ftriaiy  juftifiable ; 
and  this  is,  a  fufpicion  that  a  man  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  what  he  hath  done  al- 
ready; and  that  it  is  poflible  for  one 
who  hath  been  a  villain  once,  to  aft 
the  fame  part  again.  And  to  confefs 
the  truth,  of  this  degree  of  fufpicion 
1  believe  Sophia  was  guilty.  From  thia 
degree  of  fufpicion  fhe  had,  in  facl,  con- 
ceived an  opinion,  that  her  coufin  was 
really  not  better  than  fhe  Ihould  be. 

The  cafe,  it  feems,  was  this;  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  wifely  confidered,  that  the 
virtue  of  a  young  lady  is,  in  the  world, 
in  the  fame  fituation  with  a  poor  hare, 
which  is  certain,  whenever  it  ventures 
abroad,  to  meet  it's  enemies  :  for  it 
can  hardly  meet  any  other.  No  fooner, 
therefore,  was  fhe  determined  to  take 
the  fiift  opportunity  of  quitting  the 
protection  of  her  hufband,  than  fhe 
refolved  to  caft  herfelf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  fome  other  man;  and  whom 
could  fhe  fo  properly  chufe  to  be  her- 
guardian,  as  a  per  Con  of  quality,  of 
fortune,  ofhonourj  and  who,  htiidcs 

a  gal- 
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a  galhnt  difpofition  which  inclines  men 
to  knight  errantry,  that  is,  to  be  the 
champions  of  ladies  in  diftrels,  had 
often  declared  a  Violent  attachment  to 
htrfelf,  and  had  already  given  her  all 
the  inftancesofitin  his  power. 

But  as  the  law  hath  fooliftily  omit- 
ted this  office  of  vice-hufband,  or 
guardiap  to  an  eloped  lady ;  and  as 
malice  is  apt  to  denominate  him  by  a 
more  difagteeable  appellation,  it  was 
concluded  that  hislordfhip  mould  per- 
form all  fuch  kind  offices  to  the  lady 
in  fecrer,  and  without  publickly  ai- 
fuming  the  jchara&er  of  her  proteftor. 
Jsjay,  to  prevent  any  other  peribn  from 
feeing  him  in  this  light,  it  was  agreed- 
that  the  lady  fhould  proceed  direclly  to 
Bath;  and  that  his  lordfhip  (hould 
firft  go  to  London,  and  thence  (hould 
go  down  to  that  place  by  the  advice 
of  his  phyficians. 

Now  all  this  Sophia  very  plainly 
underftood,  not  from  the  lips  or  be- 
haviour of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but  from 
the  peer,  who  was  infinitely  lefs  ex- 
pert at  retaining  a  fecret  than  was 
the  good  lady;  and  perhaps  the  exact 
fecrefy  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had 
obferved  on  this  head  in  her  narrative, 
ferved  not  a  little  to  heighten  thofe 
fufpicions  which  were  now  arifen  in 
the  mind  of  her  coufin.  ' 

Sophia  very  eafily  found  out  the  lady 
/he  fought  j  for  indeed  there  was  not 
a  chairman  in  town  to  whom  herhoufe 
was  nor  perfectly  well  known;  and  as 
ihe  received,  in  return  of  her  firft  mef- 
fa^e,  a  moft  prefling  invitation,  flic 
immediately  accepted  it.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patiick,  indeed,  did  not  defire  her  cou- 
fin to  ftay  with  her  with  more  earneit- 
nefs  than  civility  required.  Whether 
(he  had  difcerned  and  re  fen  ted  the  fu- 
fpicion  above  mentioned,  or  from  what 
other  motive  it  arofe,  I  cannot  fay; 
but  certain  it  is,  (he  was  full  as  de- 
firous  of  parting  with  Sophia,  as  So- 
phia herfelf  could  be  of  going.  \  . 

The  young  lady,  when  (he  came  to 
take  leave  of  her  coufin,  could  not 
avoid  giving  her  a  (hort  hint  of  advice. 
She  begged  her,  for  Heaven's  fake,  to 


take  care  of  herfelf,  and  to  confider  in 
how  dangerous  a  fituation  (he  Rood; 
adding,  (he  hoped  fome  method  would 
be  found'  of  reconciling  her  to  her 
hulband.  'You  mud  remember,  my 
'  dear/  fays  (he,  '  the  maxim  which 
'  my  aunt  Weftern  hath  fo  often  re- 

<  peated  to  us  both  :    that    "  whenever 
'*  the  matrimonial  alliance  is  broke, 
(f  and  war  declared   between  hufband 
"  and  wife,  (he  can    hardly  make  x 
"  difadvantageous  peace  for  herfelf  on 
"  any  conditions. "Thefe  are  my  aunt's 

*  very  words;  and  (he  hath  had  a  great 

<  deal    of    experience    in    the    world.* 
Mrs.    Fitzpatrick    anfwered,    with    a 
contemptuous  fmile,    *  Never  fear  me, 

*  child!  take  care  of  yourfelf;  for  you 
'  are  younger  than  me.     I  will  come 
'  and   vifii  you   in  a   few   days  ;  but, 
'  dear   Sophy,    let    me  give   you   one 

*  piece  of  advice.     Leave  the   charac- 

*  ter  of  Graveairs  in  the  country;  for, 
4  believe  me,  it  will  fit  very  aukvvardly 
'  upon  you  in  this  town.' 

Thus  the  two  con  fins, parted,  and 
Sophia  repaired  directly  to  Lady  Bell- 
afton,  where  (he  found  a  moft  hearty, 
as  well  as  a  moft  polite  welcome.  The 
lady  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her 
when  (he  had  feen  her  formerly  with 
her  aunt  Weftern.  She  was  indeed 
extremely  glad  to  fee  her;  and  was  no 
fooner  acquaintfd  with  the  reafons 
which  induced  her  to  leave  the  fquire 
and  fly  to  London,  than  (he  highly 
applauded  her  fen fe-  ami  refolution} 
and  after  ex  prefling  the  higheft  fatis- 
faftion  in  the  opinion  which  Sophia 
had  declared  (he  entertained  of  her 
ladyfhip,  by  chufing  her  houfe  for  an 
afylum,  (he  pro  mi  fed  her  all  the  protec- 
tion which  it  was  in  her  power  to  give. 

As  we  have  now  brought  Sophia 
into  fafe  hands,  the  reader  will,  I  ap- 
piehend,  be  contented  to  depofit  her 
there  a  while,  and  to  look  a  little 
after  other  perfcmiges;  and  particu- 
larly poor  Jones,  whom  we  have  left 
long  enough  to  do  penance  for  his  paft 
offences,  which,  as  is  the  nature  of 
vice,  brought  fufficient  punifliment 
upon  him  themfclves. 
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CONTAINING    THE    SAME    INDIVIDUAL    TJME    WITH    THE    FORMER, 


CHAP.     I. 

SHEWING  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DEEMED 
PLAGIARISM  IN  A  MODERN  AU- 
THOR,  AND  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  CON- 
SIDERED AS  LAWFUL  PRIZE. 

THE  learned  reader  mu  ft  have  oh  - 
ferved,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this 
mighty  work,  I  have  often  translated 
p-affages  out  of  the  bell  ancient  au- 
thors, without  quoting  the  original, 
or  without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of 
the  book  from  whence  they  were  bor- 
rowed. 

This  conduct  in  writing,  is  placed 
in  a  very  proper  light  by  the  ingenious 
Abbe  Bannier,  in  his   preface   to  his 
Mythology  -,  a  work,  of  great  erudi- 
tion, and  of  equal  judgment.    '  It  will 
be  eafy,'  fays  he,  «  for  the  reader  to 
obfervc,  that  I   have  frequently  had 
greater  regard   to   him,  than   to   my 
own  reputation  :  for  an  author  cer- 
tainly  pays  him  a  confiderable  com- 
pliment,   when,    for   his    fake,     he 
fu^jpreffes    learned    quotations    that 
«  come  in  his  way,  ana  which  would 


*  have  coft  him  but  the  bare  trouble  of 
'  tranfcribmg/ 

To  fill  up  a  work  with  thefe  fcraps, 
may  indeed  be  conlidered  as  a  down- 
right cheat  on  the  learned  world,  who 
are  by  fuch  means  impofed  upon  to 
buy  a  fecond  time  in  fragments,  and 
by  retail,  what  they  have  already  in 
grofs,  if  not  in  their  memories,  upon 
their  (helves;  and  it  is  (till  more  cruel 
upon  the  illiterate,  who  are  drawn  in 
to  pay  for  what  is  of  no  manner  of  ufe 
to  them.  A  writer  who  intermixes 
a  great  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin 
with  his  works,  deals  by  the  ladies 
and  fine  eentlemen  in  the  fame  paultry 
manner  with  which  they  are  treated  by 
the  auctioneers,  who  often  endeavour 
fo  to  confound  and  mix  up  their  lots, 
that  in  order  to  purchafe  the  commo- 
dity you  want,  you  are  obliged  at  the 
fame  time  to  purchafe  that  which  will 
do  you  no  fervice. 

And  yet,  as  there  is  no  conduft  fo 
fair  and  difintererred,  but  that  it  may 
be  mifunderftood  by  ignorance,  and 
mifreprefented  by  malice,  I  have  been 
fometimes  tempted  to  preferve  my  own 
reputation,  at  the  expence  of  my  reader, 

and 
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and  to  tranfcribe  the  original,  or 
at  leaft  to  quote  chapter  and  verfe, 
whenever  I  have  nmcic  ufe  either  of  the 
thought  or  expreflion  of  another.  I 
am  indeed  in  ibme  doubt  that  I  have 
often  fuffered  by  the  contrary  method; 
and  that  by  fupprefling  the  original 
author's  name,  I  have  been  rather  fu- 
fpe&ed  of  plagiarifm,  than  reputed  to 
a£l  from  the  amiable  motive  above  af- 
figned  by  that  jultly  celebrated  French- 
man. 

Now  to  obviate  all  fuch  imputations 
for  the  future,  I  do  here  confefs  and 
juftify  the  facl.  The  ancients  may  be 
confidered  as  a  rich  common,  wheie 
every  perfon  who  hath  the  fmalleft 
tenement  in  Parnaflfus,  hath  a  free 
right  to  fatten  his  mufe.  Or,  to  place 
it  in  a  clearer  light,  we  moderns  are 
to  the  ancients,  what  the  poor  are  to 
the  rich.  By  the  poor  here,  I  mean, 
that  large  and  venerable  body,  which, 
in  Engli/h,  we  call  the  mob.  Now, 
whoever  hath  had  the  honour  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  degree  of  intimacy  with 
this  mob,  inuft  well  know  that  it  is 
one  of  their  eftablifhed  maxims,  to 
plunder  and  pillage  their  rich  neigh- 
bours without  any  relu&ance;  and 
that  this  is  held  to  be  neither  fin  nor 
fhame  among  them.  And  Jo  conftant- 
ly  do  they  abide  and  a£t  by  this  max- 
im, that  in  every  parifh  almoft  in  the 
kingdom,  there  is  a  kind  of  confedera- 
cy ever  carrying  on  againft  a  certain 
perfon  of  opulence,  called  the  fquire, 
whofe  property  is  confidered  as  free- 
booty  by  all  his  poor  neighbours  ; 
•who,  as  they  conclude  that  there  is  no 
manner  of  guilt  in  fuch  depredations, 
look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  honour  and 
moral  obligations,  to  conceal  and  to 
preferve  each  other  from  punifhment 
on  all  fuch  occafions. 

In  like  manner  are  the  ancients, 
fuch  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ci- 
cero, and  the  reft,  to  be  efteemed  a- 
rnong  us  writers,  as  fo  many  wealthy 
fquires,  from  whom  we,  the  poor  of 
ParnafTus,  claim  an  immemorial  cuf- 
tom  of  taking  whatever  we  can  come 
at.  This  liberty  I  demand,  and  this 
1  am  ready  to  ailow  ag-iin  to  my  poor 
neighbours  in  their  turn.  AH  I  pro- 
fefs,  and  all  I  require  from  my  bre- 
thren, is  to  maintain  the  fame  i\n&  ho- 
neltv  among  ourfelves,  which  the  mob 
ftiew  to  one  another.  To  (teal  from 
ooe  another,  is  indeed  highly  crimi- 
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nal  and  indecent;  for  this  may  be 
ftri&ly  ftiled  defrauding  the  poor, 
(fometimes,  perhaps,  thofe  who  are 
poorer  than  ourfelves)  or  to  fee  it 
under  the  moft  opprobrious  colours, 
'  robbing  the  fpital.' 

Since,  therefore,  upon  the  ftricleft 
examination,  my  own  confcience  can- 
not lay  any  fuch  pitiful  theft  to  my 
charge,  I  am  contented  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  former  accufation  ;  nor  mall  I 
ever  fcruple  to  take  to  myfelf  any  paf- 
fage  which  I  (hall  find  in  an  ancient 
author  to  my  purpofe,  without  fetting 
down  the  name  of  the  author  from 
whence  it  was  taken.  Nay,  I  abfo- 
lutely  claim  a  property  in  all  fucli 
fentiments,  the  moment  they  afe  tranf- 
cribed  into  my  writings;  and  I  expect 
all  readers  henceforwards  to  regard 
them  as  purely  and  entirely  my  own. 
This  claim,  however,  I  defire  to  be 
allowed  me  only  on  condition  that  F 
preferve  ftricl  honefty  towards  my  poor 
brethren,  from  whom,  if  I  ever  bor- 
row any  of  that  little  of  which  they 
are  poflkffed,  I  (hall  never  fail  to  put 
their  mark  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  be  rcftored  to  the 
right  owner. 

The  omiflion  of  this  was  highly 
blameable  in  one  Mr.  Moore,  who, 
having  formerly  borrowed  fome  lines 
of  Pope  and  Company,  took  the  liberty 
to  tranfcribe  fix  of  them  into  his  play  of 
the  Rival  Modes.  Mr.  Pope,  however, 
very  luckily  found  them  in  the  faid 
play,  and  laying  violent  hands  on  his 
own  property,  transferred  it  back  a- 
gain  into  his  own  works;  and  fora 
farther  punifhment,  imprifoned  the 
faid  Moore  in  the  loathfome  dungeon 
of  the  Dunciad,  where  his  unhappy 
memoiy  now  remains,  and  eternally 
will  remain,  as  a  proper  punilhment 
for  fuch  his  unjult  dealings-  in  the  po- 
etical trade. 


CHAP.     II. 

IN  WHICH,  THOUGH  THE  SQUIRE 
DOTH  NOT  FIND  HIS  DAUGHTER, 
SOMETHING  IS  FOUND  WHICH 

1     PUTS  AN  END  TO  HIS   PURSUIT. 

THE  hiftory   now   returns  to  the 
inn  at  Upton,  whence  we  (hail 
firft  trace  the  footfteps  of  Squire  Weft- 
emi  for  as  he  will  fooo  arrive  at  the 

end 
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«nd  of  his  jourViey,  we  (hall  have  then 
full  leifure  to  attend  our  hero. 

The  reader  may  he  pleafed  to  re- 
member, that  the  (aid  (quire  depanted 
from  the  inn  in  great  furyj  and  in  that 
fury  he  purfued  his  daughter.  The 
hoftler  having  informed  him  that  (he 
had  eroded  the  Severn,  he  likewife 
paft  that  river  with  his  equipage,  and 
rode  full  fpeed,  vowing  the  utmoft 
vengeance  againlt  poor  Sophia,  if  he 
fhould  but  overtake  her. 

He  had  not  gone  tar,  before  he  ar- 
rived at  a  crofs- way.  Here  he  called 
a  (hort  council  of  war,  in  which,  after 
hearing  different  opinions,  he  at  lad 
gave  the  direction  of  his  purfuit  to 
fortune,  and  (Iruclc  dire&ly  into  the 
Worcefter  road. 

In  this  road  he  proceeded  about  two 
miles,  when  he  began  to  bemoan  him- 
felf  moft  bitterly;  frequently  crying 
out,  '  What  pity  is  it  !  fure  never  was 
'  fo  unlucky  a  dog  as  myfelf!*  and 
then  burft  forth  a  volley  of  oaths  and 
execrations. 

The  parfon  attempted  to  adminifter 
comfort  on  this  occafion.  '  Sorrow 
'  not,  Sir!'  fays  he,  '  like  thofe  with- 
«  out  Ivope  !  Howbeit  we  have  not  yet 

*  been    able    to  overtake  young  Ma- 

*  dam,  we  may  account  it  fome  good 
'  fortune,  that  we  have  hitherto  traced 
'  her  courfe  aright.     Peradventure  (he 
«  will  foon  be  fatigated  with  her  jour- 
'  ney,  and  will   tarry  in  fome  inn,  in 

*  order  to  renovate  her  corporeal  fnnc- 
'  tions;  and  in   that  cafe,  in  a!l  moral 
'  certainty,  you   will  very  briefly    be 

*  compos  votiS 

'  Pooh!  d — n  the  flut!'  anfwered 
the  fquire,  '  I  am  lamenting  the  lot's 
'  of  fo  fine  a  morning  for  hunting. 
'  It  is  confounded  hard  to  lofe  one  of 
'  the  beft  fceming-days,  in  all  ap- 
'  pearance,  which  hath  been  this  fea- 
'  (on,  and  efpecially  after  fo  long  a 
«  froft/ 

Whether  fortune,  who  now  and 
then  (hews  fome  compafllon  in  her 
wantoneft  tricks,  might  not  take  pity 
of  the  fquire;  and  as  (he  had  dejer- 
mined  not  to  let  him  overtake  his 
daughter,  might  not  refolve  to  make 
him  amends  fome  other  way,  I  will 
not  afTei  t  ;  but  lie  had  hardly  uttered 
the  words  juft  before  commemorated, 
and  two  or  three  oa'hs  at  their  heels, 
when  a  pack  of  hounds  began  to  open 
their  melodious  throats  at  a  fmall 


cHftance  from  them,  which  the  fquire's 
horfe  and   his"  rider    both   perc.. 
both   immediately     pricked    up     their 
ears,    and    the  fquire  crying,     «  She's 
(  gone,   (he's  gone!    damn   me,   if  (he 
'  is  not  gone!'  inftantly  cl;i. 
to  the  beaft,  who  little'needed  i1, 
ing   indeed   the  fame  inclination    with 
his  matter.     And  now  the  whole  com- 
pany   crofting   into  a    corn  field,  rode 
direclly    towards     the    hounds,     with 
much  hallooing  and  hooping,  while  the 
poor  parfon,   bjeffing  himfeff,  brought 
up  the  rear. 

Thus  fable  reports,  that  the  fair 
Grimalkin,  whom  Venus,  at  the  de- 
fire  of  a  paflionate  lover,  coir 
from  a  cat  into  a  fine  woman,  no  fooner 
perceived  a  moufe,  than,  mindful  of 
her  former  fport,  and  ftill  retaining  her 
priftine  nature,  (he  leaped  from  the  bed 
of  her  hufband  to  purfue  ihi  little  ani- 
mal. 

\Yhat  are  we- to  underihnd  by  this  ? 
Not  that  the  bride  was  difpleafed  with 
the  embraces  of  her  amorous  bride- 
groom :  for  though  fome  have  remark- 
ed that  cats  are  fubjecl  to  ingratitude; 
yet  women  and  cats  too  will  be  plealed 
and  purr  on  certain  occafions.  The 
truth  is,  as  the  fagacious  Sir  • 
L'Eftrange  'obferves,  in  his  deep  re- 
flections, that  if  we  (hut  nature  out 
at  the  door,  (he  will  come  in  at  the 
window;  and  that  pufs,  though  a 
Madam,  will  be  a  moufer  ftill.  In 
the  fame  manner,  we  are  not  to  arraign 
the  fquire  of  any  want  of  love  for  his 
daughter;  for  in  reality  he  had  a  great 
deal  :  we  are  only  to  confider  that  he 
was  a  fquire  and  a  fportfman,  a:v. 
we  may  apply  the  fable  to  him,  and 
the  judicious  reflexions  likewife. 

The  hounds  ran  very  hard,  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  (quire  purfued  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  with  all  his  ufual  vo- 
ciferation and  alacrity,  and  with  all 
his  ufual  pleafme;  nor  did  the  tlu 
of  Sophia  ever  once  intrude  themfelves 
to  allay  the  fatisfaclion  he  enjoyed  in 
the  chace,  which,  he  laid,  was  one  of 
the  finelt  he  ever  faw,  and  which  he 
fwore  was  very  well  worth  going  fifty 
miles  for.  As  the  fquire  forgot  hi« 
daughter,  the  fervants,  we  may 
believe,  forgot  their  miftrefs  ;  and  the 
parfon,  after  having  much, 

aftoniftiment  in  Latin  to  himfelf,  at 
length  likewife  abandoned  all  farther 
thoughts  of  the  young  lady,  and  jog-' 
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on  at  a  diftance  behind,  began  to 
meditate  a  portion  of  doctrine  for  the 
enfuing  Sunday. 

The  fquire  who  owned  the  hounds, 
was  highly  pleafed  with  the  arrival  of 
his  brother  fquire  and  fportfman:  for 
all  men  approve  merit  in  their  own  way, 
and  no  man  was  more  expert  in  the 
field  than  Mr.  Wefternj  nor  did  any 
other  better  know  how  to  encourage 
t'ne  dogs  with  his  voice,  and  to  ani- 
mate the  hunt  with  his  holla. 

Sportfmen,  in  the  warmth  of  a  chace, 
are  too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  any 
manner  of  ceremony  ;  nay,  even  to  the 
offices  of  humanity:  for,  if  any  of  them 
meet  with  an  accident  by  tumbling 
into  a  ditch,  or  into  a  river,  the  reft  pafs 
on  regardlefs,  and  generally  leave  him 
to  his  fate  j  during  this  time,  there- 
fore, the  two  fquires,  though  often 
clofe  to  each  other,  interchanged  not 
a  fmgle  word.  The  mafter  of  the  hunt, 
however,  often  faw  and  approved  the 
great  judgment  of  the  ftranger  in  draw- 
ing the  dogs  when  they  were  r.t  a  fault.; 
and  hence  conceived  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  his  understanding,  as  the  num- 
ber of  his  attendants  infpired  no  fmall 
reverence  to  his  quality.  As  foon  there- 
fore as  the  fport  was  ended,  by  the 
death  of  the  littleanimal  which  had  oc- 
cafioned  it,  the  two  fquires  met,  and 
in  all  fquire-like greeting,  faluted  each 
other. 

The  oonverfation  was  entertaining 
enough,  and  what  we  may  perhaps  re- 
late in  an  appendix,  or  on  fome  other  oc- 
cafion;  but  as  it  no  wife  concerns  this 
hiftory,  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourfelves 
tp  give  it  a  place  here.  It  concluded 
with  a  fecond  chace,  and  that  with  an 
invitation  to  dinner*  This  being  ac- 
cepted, was  followed  by  a  hearty  bout 
of  drinking,  which  ended  in  as  hearty  a 
nap  on  the  part  of  Squire  Weftern. 

Our  fquire  was  by  no  means  a  match 
either  for  his  hoft  or  for  Parfon  Supple, 
at  his  cups  that  evening;  for  which  the 
violent  fatigue  of  mind  as  well  as  body 
that  he  had  undergone,  may  very  well 
account,  without  the  leaft  derogation 
from  his  honour.  He  was,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  whiftle- 
drunk;  for  before  he  had  fwallowed 
the  third  bottle,  he  became  fo  entirely 
overpowered,  that,  though  he  was  not 
carried  off  to  bed  till  long  after,  the 
p^arfon  confulered  him  as  abfent  ;  and 
P*ving acquainted  the  other  fquire  with 
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all  relating  to  Sophia,  he  obtained  his 
promife  of  feconding  thofc  arguments 
which  he  intended  to  urge  the  next 
morning  for  Mr.  Weftern's  return. 

No  'fooner  therefore  had  the  good 
fquire  fhaken  off  his  evening,  and  be- 
gan to  call  for  his  morning  draught, 
and  to  fummon  his  ho-fes  in  order  to 
renew  his  purfuit,  than  Mr,  Supple  be- 

fan  his  diffuafives,  which  the  hoft  fo 
rongly  feconded,  thit  they  at  length 
prevailed,  and  Mr.  Weft^rn  agreed  to 
return  home  ;  being  principally  moved 
by  one  argument,  viz.  that  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  go,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  riding  farther  from  his  daugh- 
ter, inftead  of  towards  her.  He  then, 
took  leave  of  his  brother  fportfmen  ; 
and  expreffing  great  joy  that  the  froft 
was  broken,  .(which  might  perhaps  be 
no  fmall  motive  to  his  haitening  home) 
fet  forwards,  or  rather  backwards,  for 
Somerfeifliire;  but  not  before  he  had 
firft  difpatched  part  of  his  retinue  in 
queft  of  his  daughter,  after  whom  he 
likewife  fent  a  volley  of  the  moft  bit- 
ter execrations  which  he  could  invent. 


CHAP.     III. 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  JONES  FROM 
UPTON,  WITH  WHAT  PASSED^ 
BETWEEN  HIM  AND  PARTRIDGE 
ON  THE  ROAD. 


AT  length  we  arc  once  more  come 
to  our  hero  ;  and,  to  fay  truth, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  part  with  him 
fo  long,  that,  confidering  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  left  him,  I  apprehend 
many  ef  our  readers  have  concluded  we 
intended  to  abandon  him  forever;  he 
being  at  prefent  in  that  fituation  in 
which  prudentpeople  ufuallydefift  from 
enquiring  any  fartherafter  theii  friends, 
left  they  mould  be  (hocked  by  hearing 
fuch  friends  had  hanged  themfelves. 

But,  in  reali'y,  if  we  have  not  all 
the  virtues,  I  will  boldly  fay,  neither 
have  we  all  the  vices,  of  a  prudent  cha- 
racter! and,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  circumftances  much  mere  mi- 
ferable  than  thofe  of  poor  Jones  at  pre- 
fent, we  Hull  return  to  him,  and  at- 
tend upon  him  with  the  fame  diligence 
as  if  he  was.  wantoning  in  the  brightest 
beams  of  fortune. 

Mr.  Jones,  then,  and  his  companion 
Partridge,  left  the  inn  a  few  minutes 

after 
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after  the  departure  <of  Squire  Wettern, 
and  purfued  the  fame  road  on  footj  for 
the  Loftier  told  them,  that  no  horK-s 
were  by  nny  means  to  be  at  that  time 
procured  at  Upton.  On  they  marched 
•with  heavy  hearts;  for  though  their 
difqniet  proceeded  from  very  different 
reafons,  yet  difpleafed  they  were  both  ; 
and  if  Jones  fighed  bitterly,  Partridge 
grunted  altogether  as  fadly  at  every 
Aep. 

When  they  came  to  the  crofs  roads- 
where    the    fquire    had    (lopt    to  take 
counfel,  Jones  ftopped    likewile,    and 
turning  to  Partridge,  afked  his  opinion 
which  track  they /hould  purfue.  «  Ah, 
Sir!'  anfwered   Partridge,     *  I    wifh 
your  honour  would   follow  my   ad- 
vice.'— '  Why  fhquld  I  not?'    replied 
ones;  '  for  it  is  now  indifferent  to  me 
whither  I  go,  or  what  becomes   of 
me.'—'  My  advice  then,'  faid  Par- 
ridge,  *  is,  that  you  immediately  face 
about,  and    return    home;    for  who 
that  hath  fuch  a  home  to  return  to, 
as  your  honour,    would  travel  thus 
about  the  country  like  a  vagabond  ?  I 
afk  pardon,  fed'voxeafola  repertaeft,* 
*  Alas  !'    cries  Jones,    '  I    have  no 
home  to  return  to — but  if  my  friend, 
my  father,  would  receive  me,  could 
I  bear  the  country  from  which  So- 
phia is  flown — cruel  Sophia!  Cruel  ! 
no.     Let  me  blame  myfelf — no,   let 
rne  blame  thee.  D — nation  feize  thee, 
fool,  blockhead  !  thou   ha(t   undone 
me,  and  I  will  tear  thy  foul   from 
thy    body.'     At    which   words,     he 
laid   violent   hands  on  the  collar    of 
poor  Partridge,  and   fiiook   him   more 
heartily  than  xan  .ague-fit  or  his  own 
iears  had  ever  done  before. 

Partridge  fell  trembling  on  his  knees, 
and  begged  for  mercy,  vowing  he  had 
meant  no  harm  ;  when  Jones,  after 
faring  wildly  on  him  for  a  moment, 
quitted  his  hold,  and  difcharged  a  rage 
on  himfelf,  that  had  it  fallen  on  the 
other,  would  certainly  have  put  an  end 
to  his  being  j  which  indeed  the  very 
apprehenlion  of  it  had  almoft  effected. 

We  would  beftow  fome  pains  here  in 
minutely  describing  all  the  mad  pranks 
v.'hicli  Junes  played  on  this  occafion, 
could  we  be  \vell  afTured  that  the  reader 
would  take  the  fame  pains  in  perufing 
them;  but  as  we  are  apprehensive  that 
after  all  the  labour  which  we  mould  em. 
ploy  in  painting  this  fcene,  the  laid  rea- 


der would  be  very  apt  to  fKip  it  entirely 
over,  we  have  fiv*.  :  that  trou- 

ble. To  fay  the  truth,  we  have,  from 
thisreafon  alone,  often  done  great  vio- 
lence to  the  luxuriance  of  our  genius, 
and  have  left  many  excellent  rtdcrip- 
tions  out  of  our  work,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  in  ir.  And  this 
fufpicion,  to  be  honeft,  antes,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe,  from  our  own  wick- 
ed heart;  for  we  have,  ourfelves,  been 
very  often  moft  honidlygiven  »<>  jump, 
ing,  as  we  have  run  through  the  pages 
of  voluminous  Inttorians. 

Suffice  it  then  fimply  to  fay,  that 
Jones,  after  having  played  the  prut  of 
a  madman  for  mar.y  minutes,  came, 
by  degrees,  to  himfelf;  which  no  fooner 
happened,  than,  turning  to  Partridge, 
he  very  eaineilly  begged  his  pardon  for 
the  attack  he  had  made  on  him  in  the 
violence  of  his  pafiion;  but  concluded, 
by  cleiiring  him  never  to  mention  hi$ 
return  again,  for  he  was  refolved, 
never  to  fee  thatxrountry  any  more. 

Partridge  eafily  forgave,  and  faith- 
fully promifed  to  obey  the  injunction 
now  laid  upon  him.  And  then  Jones 
very  brifkly  cried  out,  '  Since  it  is  ab- 
folutely  impoflible  for  me  to  purfue 
any  farther  the  iteps  of  my  angel — I 
will  purfue  thofe  of  glory.  Come  on, 
my  brave  lad  j  now  for  the  army  !  it 
is  a  'glorious  caufe,  and  I  would 
willingly  facrifice  my  life  in  ir,  even 
though  it  was  worth  my  prcfcrving!* 
And  fo  faying,  he  immediately  ftruclc 
into  the  different  road  from  that  which, 
the  fquire  had  taken;  and,  by  mere 
chance,  purfued  the  very  fame  through 
which  Sophia  had  before  pafTed. 

Our  travellers  now  marched  a  full 
mile,  without  fpeaking  a  fyllable  to 
each  other,  though  Jones,  indeed,  mut- 
tered many  things  to  himfi-lf.  As  to 
Partridge,  he  was  profoundly  filent  : 
for  he  was  not,  perhaps,  perfi-Jtly  re- 
covered from  his  former  fright;  befides, 
he  had  appreheniions  of  provoki; 
friend  to  a  fecond  fit  of  wrath  ; 
cially  as  he  now  began  to  entertain  n 
conceit,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  create 
any  great  wonder  in  the  reader.  In 
fhort,  he  began  now  to  fufpeft  that 
Jones  was  abfolutely  out  of  his  fenft-s. 
At  length,  jones  being  weary  of  fo- 
liloquy,  addrefled  himfelf  to  his  , 
pinion,  and  blamed  him  for  his  tnci- 
tumity  j  fur  which  the  poor  iinn 
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honeftly  accounted,  from  his  fear  of 
giving  offence.  And  now  this  fear 
being  pretty  wejl  removed,  by  the 
morfabiblute  promises  of  indemnity, 
Partridge  r.^ain  took  the  bridle  from 
Ki », tongue j  which,  perhaps,  rejoiced 
no  Icfs  at  regaining  it's  liberty,  than 
a  your.g  colt  when  the  bridle  is  fiipt 
from  his  neck,  and  he  is  turned  loole 
into  the  pafturcs. 

As  Partridge  was  inhibited  from 
that  topick  which  would  have  firft  fug- 
gefied  itfslf,  he  fell  upon  that  which 
was  next  uppermoft  in  his  mind,  name- 
ly, the  Man  of  the  Hill.  «  Certainly, 
'  Sir,'  fays  he,  '  that  could  never  be 
'  a  man,  who  drelfes  himfelf,  and 
'  lives  after  fuch  a  ftrange  manner, 
'  and  fo  unlike  other  folks.  Betides, 

*  his  diet,  as  the  old  woman  told  me, 

*  is  chiefly  vipon   herbs,    which    is    a 

*  fitter  food  for  a  horfe  than  a  chrif- 
'  tian  :    nay,  landlord  at  Upton  fays, 
'  that  the  neighbours  thereabouts  have 
'  very  fearful   notions  about  him.     It 
'  runs  ftrangely  in  my  head,  that   it 

*  muft    have    been    fome  fpirit,  who, 
'  perhaps,  might  be  lent  to  forewarn 
'  us:   and  who   knows,    but  all   that 
'  matter  which  he  told  us  of  his  going 
'   to    fight,    and    of    his  being  taken 
'  prisoner,  and  of  the  great  danger  he 
'  was  in    of  being  hanged,  might  be 
'  intended  as  a  warning  to  us,  confi- 
'  dering    what  we  are    going  about : 

*  befides,    I    dreamt    of   nothing    all 
'  lall  night,  but  of  fighting  j  and  me- 
'  thought  the  blood  ran    out    of  my 
'  nofe,  as  liquor  out  of  a  tap.     In- 
c  deed,  Sir,    infandum,  regina,   jubes 
'  reno^uare  dolor  em.^ 

*  Thy  ftory,  Partridge,'  anfwered 
Jones,  '  is  almcft  as  ill  applied  as 

*  thy    Latin.     Nothing  can   be   more 
'  likely  to  happen,  than  death,  to  men 
'  who  go  into  battle.  Perhaps  we  (hall 
'  both    fall    in    it — and    what    then  ?' 
— «  What  then!'    replied  Partridge; 

*  why  then   there  is  an  end  of  us,  is 
'  there  not?    When  I  am  gone,  all  is 
'  over  with  me.      What   matters  the 

*  cauie  to    me,   or  who   gets  the   vic- 
'  tory,  if  J  am  killed  ?     I  mall   never 
'  enjoy  any  Advantage  from  it.     What 
'  are  all  the  ringing  of  bells  and  bon- 
'  fires,    to  one  that  is  fix  foot  under 
'  ground!     There  will  be   an  end  of 
'  poor  Partridge!' — «  And  an  end  of 
'  poor  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,    'there 

*  muft  l>«  one  time  or  other,     Jf  you 


'  love  Latin,  I  will  repeat  you  fome 
'  fine  lines  out  of  Horace,  which, 
'  would  inspire  courage  into  a  coward. 

*  Dulce  et  decorum  eft  pro  patrl  a  mon. 
f  Man  et  fugacem  perfequ'itur  virum 

«  Nee  parclt  irr.bfUis  juventte 
*  Pop/itibus,  tim'idoque  tergbS 

*  I  wifh  you  would  conftrue  them,*, 
cries  Partridge  j  *  for  Horace  is  a  hard 

'  author,  and  1  cannot  underftand  as. 
'  you  repeat  them.' 

*  I  will  repeat  you  a  bad  imitation, 
'  or  rather  paraphrafe    of    my    own, 
faid  Jones  j    «  for  I  am  but  an  indiffe- 
«  rent  poet. 

Who  would  not  die  in   his  dear  country's 
«  caufe  ? 

*  Since,  if  bale  Fear  his  daftard  ftep  with- 

*  draws, 

*  From  Death  he  cannot  fly: — one  com- 

*  mon  grave 

*  Receives,     at  laft,    the    coward   and  the 

*  brave.' 

*  That's  very  certain,'    cries   Par- 
tridge.    *  Ay,  fore,  mors  omnibus  corn- 
munis  :  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
between   dying  in  one's  bed  a  great 
many  years  hence,  like  a  good  chrif- 
tian,    with    all    our    friends    crying 
about  us,  and  being  (hot  to-day  or 
to-morrow,    like   a   mad    dog  j    or, 
perhaps,     hacked   in    twenty    pieces 
with  a  fword,  and  that  too  before  we 
have  repented  of  all  our  fins.     Oh  I 
Lord  h:-ve  ^n'rcy  upon  us  !     to    be 
lure,  the  fo'lditrs  are  a  wicked  kind 
of  people.      I  never  loved  to    have 
any  thing  to  do  with  tjiem.     I  could 
hardly    bring   myfelf   ever   to    look 
upon  them  as  chriltians.     There  is 
nothing  but    curfing    and   fwearing 
among  them.     I  wifli    your  honour 
would  repent :    I  heartily  wifh    you 
would  repent,  before  it  is  too  late; 
and  not  think  of  going  among  them. 

Evil  communication  corrupts  good 
manners.1'  That  is  my  principal 
reafon.  For  as  for  that  matter,  I 
am  no  more  afraid  than  another  man, 
not  I  ;  as  to  matter  of  that  T  know 
all  human  fle(h  muft  die.;  but  yet  a 
man  may  live  many  years  for  all 
that.  Why,  I  am  a  middle-aged 
man  now,  and  yet  I  may  live  a  great 
number  of  years.  I  have  read  of 
feveral  who  have  lived  to  be  above 
'  a  lum- 
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a  hundred,  and  fome  a  great  deal 
above  a  hundred  !  Not  that  I  hope, 
I  mean  that  I  promife  myfclf,  to 
live  to  any  fuch  age  as  that  neither. 
But  if  it  be  only  to  eighty  or  ninety , 
Heaven  be  praifed,  that  is  a  great 
ways  off  yet;  and  I  am  not  afraid 
of  dying  then,  no  more  than  another 
man  :  but,  furely,  to  tempt  death 
before  a  man's  time  is  come,  feeros 
to  me  downright  wickednefs  and 
prefumption.  Befides,  if  it  was  to 
do  any  good  indeed;  but  let  the 
caufe  be  what  it  will,  what  mighty 
matter  of  good  can  two  people  do? 
And,,  for  my  part,  I  ur.tlerftand 
nothing  of  it.  I  never  fired  off  a 
gun  above  ten  times  in  my  life;  and 
then  it  was  not  charged  with  bullets. 
And  for  the  fwcrd,  I  never  learned 
to  fence,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  And  then  there  are  thofe 
cannons,  which  certainly  it  muft  be 
thought  the  higheft  prefumption  to 
go  in  the  way  of;  and  nobody  bat 
a  madman — I  afk  pardon  ;  upon  my 
foul,  I  meant  no  harm  :  I  beg  I  may 
not  throw  your  honour  into  another 
pafTion.' 

'  Be  under  no  apprehenfion,  Par- 
tridge,' cries  Jones;  *  I  am  now  fo 
well  convinced  of  thy  cowardice, 
that  thou  could  ft  not  provoke  me 
on  any  accou-nt.' — '  Your  honour,' 
nfwered  he,  *  may  call  me  coward, 
or  any  thing  elfe  you  pleafe.  If 
loving  to  flcep  in  a  whole  .(kin  makes 
a  man  a  coward,  non  immune s  ab  ii'lis 
malls  fumus.  I  never  read  in  n-iy 
grammar,  that  a  man  can't  be  a 
good  man  without  fighting.  Vtr  bo- 
nus eft  guts?  Qui  confulia  patrum, 
qui  It'ges  juraqucfervai.  Not  a  word 
of  figfttittg;  and  I  am  lure  the  fcrip- 
ture  is  Ib  much  againft  it,  that  a 
man  mall  never  perfuade  me  he  is  a 
good  chriiiian,  while  he  (beds  chrif- 
tian  blood.' 


CHAP.     IV. 

THE    ADVENTURE    OF     A    EEGGAR- 
MAN. 

JUST  as  Partridge  had  uttered  that 
good  and  pious  dcftrine  with  which 
the  laft  chapter  conclude;!,  they  ariived 
at  another  crofs-way,  when  a  lame  fel- 
low in  ra?s  alked  them  for  alms  ;  up. 


on  which   Partridge  gave  him  a  fevere 
rebuke,   laying,    '  Every  parifh  ou^ht 
'  to  keep  their  own  poor.'    Jones  the-n 
fell    a   laughing,  and  aflced  Partridge, 
if  he  was  not  amamed,  with  fo  much 
charity  in  his  mouth,  to   have  no  cha- 
rity in  his    heart.     '  Your    religion," 
lays  he,   '  ferves  you  only  for  an  cx- 
cufe  for  your  faults,  but  is  no  in. 
centive  to  your  virtue.   Can  any  man 
who  is  really  a  chrifthn,  abftain  frum 
relieving  one  of  hfs  brethren  in  fucbr 
a  miferable  condition  ?'     And  at  the 
fame  time  putting  his  hand  in  his  pock- 
et, he  gave  the  poor  object  a  flulling. 

*  Mafter,'    cries   tHe    fellow,    after 
thanking  him,  '  I  have  a  curious  thing 
here   in   iny  pocket,  which   I  found 
about  two  mtles    off,  if  your  wor- 
ihip  will  pleafe  to  buy  it.     I  mould 
not  venture  to  pull  it  out  to  every 
one;    but  as  you  are  fo- good  a  gen- 
tleman,   and   fo   kind  to   the    poor, 
you  won't  fufj.eft  a  man  of  being  a 
thief  only  becaufe  he  is  poor.'  He  then 
pulled  out  a  little   gilt  pocket-book, 
and  delivered  itinto  the  hands  of  Jones. 
Jones  prefently  opened  it,  and  (guefp,. 
reader,    what  he  feh!)  faw  in  the  firtt 
page,  the  words  Sophia  Weftem,  writ- 
ten by  her  own  fair  hand.  He  no  foon- 
er  read  the  name,  than  he  preft  it  clofe 
to  his  lips;   nor  could  he  avoid  falling 
into  fome   very  frantick  raptures,  not- 
withftanding  his  company  ;  but,  per- 
haps, thefe  very  raprurts    made   him 
forget  he  was  not  alone. 

While  Jones  was  kilfingand  mum- 
bling the  book,  as  if  be  had  an  excel- 
lent brown  buttered  cruft  in  his  motnh, 
or  as  if  he  had  really  been  a  bock- 
worm,  or  an  nu'thcr  who  ha-  nothing 
to  eat  but  his  own  works,  a  piece  cf 
paper  fell  from  it's  leaves  to  the  ground  ; 
which  Partridge  took  up,  anil 
vere'd  to  Jor.es,  who  prefently  perceiv- 
ed it  to  be  a  bank-bill.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  very  bill  which  Weftem  had 
given  his  daughter  the  night  before 
her  departure  j  :.IK!  a  Jew  would  h  >\c 
jumped  to  pu;  chafe  h  at  five  (hillings 
lefs  than  lool. 

The  eyes  of  Partridge  fparkled  at 
this  news,  which  Junes  now  proclaim- 
ed aloud  ;  and  Ib  did  (though  v  ith 
fbmewhnt  a  diir^-fr.t  alpeil)  thofe  of 
the  poor  fellow  v-ho  had  fbund  the 
book;  and  who  (I  hope  from  a  pnn- 
ciple  of  hondly)  li;ul  never  opened  it  : 
but  we  fljouid  out  deal  Uoneftly  by  the 
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reader,  if  we  omitted  to  inform  him 
of  a  circumftance,  which  may  be  here 
a  little  material,  viz.  that  the  felUw 
could  not  read. 

Jones,  who  had  felt  nothing  but  pure 
Joy  and  tranfport  from  the  finding  the 
book,  was  affc£Ud  with  a  mixture  of 
concern  at  this  new  difcovery  :  for  his 
imagination  inftantly  fuggeftcd  to  him,, 
that  the  owner  of  the  bill  might  poi- 
'fibly  want  it,  before  he  fliould  be  :.ble 
to  convey  it  to  her.  He  then  acquaint- 
ed the  finder,  that  he  knew  the  lady 
to  whom  the  book  belonged,  and  would 
endeavour  to  find  her  out  as  loon  as 
poffibie,  arsd  return  it  her. 

The  pocket-book  was  a  late  prefent 
from  Mrs.  Weftern  to  her  niece:  it 
had  coft  five  and  twenty  (hillings,  hav- 
ing been  bought  of  a  celebrated  toy- 
man; but  the  real  valu€  of  the  filver, 
which  it  contained  in  it's  clafp,  was 
about  eighteen-pence;  and  that  price 
the  (aid  toyman,  as  it  was  altogether 
as  good  as  when  it  firft  iflued  from  his 
/hop,  would  now  have  g'ven  for  it. 
A  prudent  perfon  would,  however, 
have  taken  proper  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  this  fellow,  and  would 
not  have  offered  more  than  a  (hilling,. 
or  perhaps  fixpence,  for  it;  nay,  fome 
perhaps  would  have  given  nothing, 
and  left  the  fellow  to  his  action  of  tro- 
ver, which  fome  learned  ierjeants  may 
doubt  whether  he  could,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  have  maintained. 

Jones,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  cha- 
racler  was  on  the  outfide  of  generofity, 
and  may  perhaps  not  very  unjuftly  have 
been  fufpecled  of  extravagance,  with- 
out any  hefitation,  gave  a  guinea  irv- 
exchange  for  the  bcok.  The  poor  man, 
who  had  not  for  a  long  time  before 
been  poflefled  of  fo  much  treafure,  gave 
Mr.  Jones  a  thoufand  thanks,  and  dif- 
covered  little  lefs  of  tranfport  in  his 
roufcles,  than  Jones  had  before  fhewn, 
when  he  had  firft  read  the  name  of 
Sophia  Weftern. 

The  fellow  very  readily  agreed  to  at- 
tend our  travellers  to  the  place  where 
he  had  found  the  pocket-book.  Toge- 
ther, therefore,  they  proceeded  direclly 
thither;  but  not  fo  t'aft  as  Mr.  Jones 
defi-red;  for  his  guide  unfortunately 
happened  to  be  lame,  and  could  not 
poflibly  travel  fafter  than  a  i;ii!e  an 
hour.  As  this  place,  therefore,  was 
at  above  three  miles  diitance,  though 


the  fellow  had  faid  otherwife,  tbe  read- 
er  need  not  be  acquainted  how  long  they 
were  in  walking  it. 

Jones  opened  the  book  a  hundred? 
times  during  their  walk,  kifTed  it  as- 
often,  talked  much  to  himfelf,  and 
very  little  to  his  companions.  At  all 
which  the  'guide  exprefled  fome  figns- 
of  a'tomfhir.ent  to  Partridge  ^  who 
more  th^n  once  fhook  his  head,  and 
cry'd,  'Poor  gentleman!  orandum  eft 
1  utfit  metis  fana  in  corpore  fanoC 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  very 
fpot  where  Sophia  unhappily  droptthe 
pocket-book,  and  where  the  fellow  had 
as  happily  found  it.  Kere  Jones  offered 
to  take  leave  of  his  guide,  and  to  im- 
prove his  pace;  but  the  fellow,  in 
whom  that  violent  fnrprize  and  joy* 
which  the  firft  receipt  of  tiie  guinea  had 
eccafioned,  was  now  confiderably  aba- 
ted, asd  who  had  now  had  fufficient  time 
to  recoHccl  himfelf.  put  on  a  difcon- 
tented  look,  and,  fcratching  his  head, 
faid,  he  hoped  his  woiiliip  would  give 
him  fomething  more.  «  Your  worfhip>* 
faid  he,  'will,  J  hope,  take  it  into 

*  your  confuieration,  that  if  I  had  not 

*  been  hafieft,  I   might  have   kept  the 

*  whole. ""  And,  indeed,  this  the  reader 
muft  confels  to   have  been  true.     <  If 

*  the  paper  there,'  laid  he,  *  be  worth 
'   ic'ol.     I  am  ftire  the  finding  ir  de- 
'  ierves  moiethun  a  guinea.     B^fides, 

*  fuppoie   your    worfhip   fho-ild  never 

*  fee   the  lady,  nor  give  it  her — and 
'  though  your  \vcrfhip  looks  and  talks 

*  very  much  like  a  gentleman,  yet  I 
'   have  on'y  your  worfhip's  baieword; 
'  and,  certainly,    if  ;he    right   owner 

*  ben't  to  be  found,  it  all   belongs   to 
'  the  firft   finder.     I  hope   your  wo:  - 
'  flvip  will  ccnfider  all   thefe  matters. 

*  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  and  theiefore 
'  dcn't  dtiire  to  have  all ;    but  it  is  hut 
'  reafonsble    I   (hould   have  my  fiiare.. 
'.  Your  wormip  looks  like  a  good  mar., 

*  and,  I  hope,  will    conlicier    my    ho- 

*  nefty;  for  I   might  liave  kept   every 
'  farthir.g,  and"  nobody  ever  the  wifer^* 
— *   I  promife  tliee,  upon  my  honour,' 
cries'  Jones,   •  that    I   knew*  the  right 

*  owntiv.  and    will   reftore   it    her.'— • 

*  Nay,  your  worfb'p.'anfwered  the  fel- 
low, «  may  do  ;:s  }  ou  pleafe  as  to  that: 

*  if  you  will  but  give  tiie  my  fh3ie,that 
'   is  one  half  of  ii;v   mr  rey,  your  ho.- 
'  nour  may   keep  the  reft  yourJeif,  if 
'  you  pleaft'.*     And   concluded   with 
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fweaiing,  by  a  very  vehement  oath, 
that  he  woulci  never  mention  a  fylla- 
ble  of  it  to  any  man  living. 

'  Look'e,  friend,'  cries  Jones,  'the 
ri°ht  owner  (hall  certainly  have  again 
alf  that  fhe  loft;  and  as  for  any  far- 
ther gratuity,  I  really  cannot  give  it" 
you  at  prefent;  but  let  me  know  your 
name,  and  where  you  live,  and    it  is 
more  than  poffible,  you  msy  hereafter 
have  farther  reafon  to  rejoice  at  tins 
morning's  adventure.' 
•  I  don't  know  what  you   mean  by 
venture,'  cries  the  fellow  j  «  it  Items 
I  muft  venture  whether  you  will  re- 
turn the  lady  her   money  or  no;  but 
I  hope  your  worfnip  will  conhder — * 
Come,  come,'  faid   Partridge,    '  tell 
his  honour  your  name,    and  where 
you   may  be  found,  I    warrant  you 
will  never  repent  having  put  the  mo- 
ney  into   his  hands.'     The  fellow, 
feeing  no  hopes  of  recovering  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  pocket-book,  at  laft  com- 
plied  in  giving  in  his  name  and  place 
of  abode  5  which  Jones   writ  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  with  the  pencil  of  So- 
phia; and  then  placing  the  paper  in  the 
fame  page  where  (lie  had  writ  her  name, 
he  cried  out,   '  There,  friend,  you  are 
«  the  happieft  man  alive;  I  have  join- 

•  ed  your  name  to  that  of  an  angel.' 
— «  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  an- 
«  gels,'  anfwered   the  fellow;  «  but  I 

*  wifh  you  would  give  me  a  little  more 
'  money,  or  elfe  return  me  the  pocket- 
«  book.'  Partridge  now  waxed  wroth: 
he   called  the   poor  cripple  by  feveral 
vile  and  opprobrious  names,  and  was 
abfolutely  proceeding  to  beat  him,  but 
Jones  would  not  fuffer  any  fuch  thing: 
and  now  telling   the  fellow  he  would 
certainly  find  fome opportunity  of  ferv- 
ing  him,  Mr.  Jones   departed  as  fa  ft 
as    his    heels    would  carry    him ;  and 
Partridge,  into  whom  the  thoughts  of 
the  hundred  pounds   had   infufed    new 
fpirits,  followed  his  leader;  while  the 
man,  who  was  obliged  to  ftay  behind, 
fell  to  curfing  them   both,  as  well  as 
his  parents:  «  For  had  they,'  fays  he, 
«  fent  me  to  a  charity-fchool,  to  learn  to 
«  write  and  read,  and  caft  accounts,  I 
«  mould  have  known  the  value  of  thefe 
«  matters  as  well  as  other  people.' 


CHAP.     V. 

CONTAINING    MORE    ADVENTURES 


WHICH  MR.  JONES   AND  HIS  COM- 
DM   MLT  Otf  THE  R. 

OUR  travellers  now  walked  fo  fa  ft, 
that  they  had  very  little  time  or 
breath  for  conversation;  Jones  medi- 
tating all  the  way  on  Sophia,  and  Par- 
tridge on  the  bank  bill;  which, though 
it  gave  him  fome  pleafure,  can  fed  him 
at  the  fame  time  to  repine  at  fortune, 
which,  in  all  his  walks,  had  never  giv- 
en him  fuch  an  opportunity  of  (hewing 
his  hohefty.  They  had  proceeded  above 
three  miies,  when  Partridge,  being  un- 
able any  longer  to  keep  up  with  Jones, 
called  to  him,  and  begged  him  a  little 
to  flacken  his  pace  :  with  this  he  was 
the  more  ready  to  comply,  as  he  had 
for  fome  time  loft  the  footfteps  of  the 
horfes,  which  the  thaw  had  enabled 
him  to  trace  for  feveral  miles;  and  he 
was  now  upon  a  wide  common  where 
were  feveral  roads. 

Ke  here  therefore  (lopped  to  confider 
which  of  thefe  roads  he  mould  puri'ue, 
when  on  a  fudden  they  heard  the  noife 
of  a  drum  that  feemed  at  no  great  dif- 
tance.  This  found  prefently  alarmed 
the  fears  of  Partridge;  and  he  cried 
out,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  all! 

*  they  are  certainly  a  coining  !' — 'Who 

*  is  coming?'  cries  Jones;  for  fear  had 
long  fince  given  place  to  fofter  ideas  in 
his  mind;  and  fince  his  adventure  with 
the  lame  man,  he  had  been  totally  in- 
tent on  purfuins:  Sophia,  without  en- 
tertaining one  thought  of  atn  enemy. 

Who  !'  cries  Partridge  ;  c  why  the  re- 
bels :  but  why  fhould  I  call  them  re- 
bels? they  may  be, very  honeft  gen- 
tlemen, for  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
contrary.  The  devil  take  him  that 
affronts  them,  I  lay.  I  am  fure,  if 
they  have  nothing  to  fay  to  me,  I  will 
have  nothing  to  fay  to  them,  but  in 
a  civil  way.  For  Heaven's  fake,  Sir, 
don't  affront  them,  if  they  mould 
come,  and  perhaps  they  may  do  us 
no  harm;  but  would  it  not  be  the 
wifer  way  to  creep  into  fome  of  yon- 
der bufhes  till  they  are  gone  by? 
What  can  two  unarmed  men  do  per- 
haps againft  fifty  thoufand  ?  Cer- 
tainly nobody  but  a  madman— —I  hope 
your  honour  is  not  offended;  but 
certainly  no  man  who  \\a\\\mensfana 
in  corpore fano — '  Here  Jones  in- 
terrupted this  torrent  of  eloquence, 
which  fear  had  infpired;  faying,  that 
by  the  drum  he  perceived  they  were 
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rear  fometown.  He  then  made  direftly 
towards  the  place  whence  the  noife  pro- 
ceeded, bidding  Partridgetake  courage, 
for  that  he  would  Isad  him  into  no 
danger;  and  adding,  it  was  impollible 
the  rebels  mould  be  fo  near. 

Partridge  was  a  little  comforted  with 
this  lall  aflurance ;  .and  though  he 
would  more  gladly  have  gone  the  con- 
trary way,  he  followed  his  leader,  his 
heart  beating  time;  but  not  after  the 
manner  of  heroes,  to  the  mufick  of  the 
drum,  which  ceafed  not  till  they  had 
traverfed  the  common,  and  were  come 
into  a  narrow  lane. 

And  now  Partridge,  who  kept  even 
pace  with  Jones,  discovered  fomething 
painted  flying  in  the  air,  a  very  few 
yards  before  him,  Which  fancying  to 
be  the  colours  of  the  enemy,  he  fella 
bellowing,  '  O  Lord,  Siiv  here  they 
'  are !  there  is  the  crown  and  coffin  ' 

*  Oh,  Lord!  I   never   faw   any  thing 

*  fo  terrible!  and  we  are  within  gun- 

*  mot  of  them  already.* 

Jones  no  fooner  looked  up,  than  he 
plainly  perceived  what  it  was  which 
Partridge  had  thus  miftaken.  *  Par- 
'  tridge,'  fays  he,  *  I  fancy  you  will 
'  be  able  to  engage  this  whole  army 
'  yourfelf;  for  by  the  colours  I  guefs 

*  what  the  drum  was  which  wo  heard 

*  before,  and  .which  beats  up   for  re- 
'  cruits  to  a  puppet-mow.' 

'  A  puppet-mow  !'  anfwered  Par- 
tridge, with  a  moft  eager  tranfport: 
'  and  is  it  really  no  more  than  that  ? 
'  I  love  a  puppet-fhow  of  all  the  paf- 
'  times  upon  earth.  •  Do,  ^ood  Sir,  let 
'  us  tarry  and  fee  it.  Befides,  I  am 

*  quite  famimed  to  death;  for  it  is  now 
'  almoft  dark,  and   I  have  not   eat  a 
'  morfel    fince   three    o'clock    in    the 
?  morning.1 

They  now  arrived  at  an  inn,  or  in- 
deed an  alehoufe,  where  Jones  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  (top,  the  rather  as  he  had 
no  longer  any  affurance  of  being  in  the 
road  he  defired.  They  walked  both 
direcliy  into  the  kitchen,  where  Jones 
began  to  enquire  if  no  ladies  had  pafltd 
that  way  in  the  morning, and  Partridge 
as  eagerly  examined  into  the  ftate  of 
their  pi ovifions:  and  indeed  hi's  enquiry 
inet  with  the  better  fuccefs;  for  Jones 
could  not  hear  news  of  Sophia,  but 
Partridge,  to  his  great  fatisfc&ion, 
found  good  reafon  to  expe6l  very  fliort- 
Jy  the  agreeable  fight  of  an  excellent 
fiuoaking  difh  of  eggs  and  bacon. 


In  ftrong  and  healthy  confutations, 
love  hath  a  very  different  effeft  from 
what  it  canfes  in  the  puny  part  of  tTie 
fpecies.  In  the  latter,  it  generally  de- 
ftroys  all  that  appetite  which  tends  to- 
wards the  conversation  of  the  indivi- 
dual; but  in  the  former,  though  it 
often  induces  forgetfulnefs,  and  aneg- 
lefl  of  food,  as  well  as  of  every  thingr 
elfe;  yet  place  a  good  piece  of  well- 
powdered  buttock  before  a  hungry  lo- 
ver, and  he  feldom  fails  very  handfome- 
ly  to  play  his  part.  Thus  it  happened 
in  the  prefent  cafe;  for  though  Jone$ 
perhaps  wanted  a  prompter,  and  might 
have  travelled  much  farther,  had  he 
been  alone,  with  an  empty  ftomachj 
yet  no  fooner  did  he  fit  down  to  the 
bacon  and  eggs,  then  he  fell  to  as 
heartily  and  voracioufly  as  Partridge 
himfelf. 

Before  our  travellers  had  finifhed 
their  dinner,  night  came  on;  and  as 
the  moon  was  now  paft  the  full,  it  was 
extremely'  dark.  Partridge  therefore 
prevailed  on  Jones  to  ftay  and  lee  the 
puppet-mow,  which  was  juft  going  to 
begin, 'and  to  which  they  were  very 
eagerly  invited  by  the  mafter  of  the  faid 
(how;  who  ^.declared  that  his  figures 
were  the  fined  which  the  world  hdd  ever 
produced,  and  that  they  had  given  great 
i'atisfac~lion  to  all  the  quality  in  every 
town  in  England. 

The  puppet-mow  wasperformedwitU 
great  regularity  and  decency.  It  was 
called  the  fine  and  lerious  part  of  the 
ProvokMHulband  ;and  it  was,  indeed, 
a  very  grave  and  /blemn  entertainment, 
without  any  low  wit  or  humour,  or 
jefts;  or,  to  do  it  no  more  than  juftice, 
without  any  thing  which  could  provoke 
a  laugh.  The  audience  were  all  highly 
pleafed.  A  grave  matron  told  the  ma- 
Iter  (he  would  bring  her  two  daughter? 
the  next  night,  as  he  did  not  Ihew  any 
ftuff;  and  an  attorney's  clerk  and  an 
excifeman  both  declared,  that  the  cha- 
raclers  of  Lord  and  Lady  Town  ley 
were  well  preferved,  and  highly  in  na- 
ture. Partridge  iikewife  concurred  with, 
this  opinion. 

The  matter  was  fo  highly  elated  with 
thele  en co .mums,  that  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  adding  I'ome' more  of  his 
own.  He  f.iui,  the  pref«u  age  was 
not  improved  m  any  thing  fo  much, 
as  in  their  puppet- (hows;  which,  by 
throwing  out  Punch  and  his  wife 
Joan,  ancj  iucii  idle  trumpery,  were 

at 
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at  lad  brought  to  a  rational  enter- 
Sainment.  •*  I  rememS<?r,'  laid  he, 
when  I  fir  ft  took  to  the  b«ih'U'fs,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  low  (tuff,  that 
did  very  well  to  make  folks  l.uigh  ; 
but  was  never  calculated  to  improve 
the  moral*  of  young  people,  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  principally 
aimed  at  in  every  piipj>et-  (how:  for 
why  may  not  good  and  inftrticYive 
Icfions  be  conveyed  this  way,  as  well 
as  any  other  ?  My  figures  are  as  big 
as  the  life,  and  they  represent  the 
life  in  eveiy  particulars;  and  I  quef- 
tion  not  but-people  rile  from  mv  lit- 
tle drama  as  much  improved  as  they 
do  from  tl>e  great." — *  I  would  by 
no  means  degrade  the  ingenuity  of 
your  profeflion,'  aivfwered  Jones; 
hut  I  mould  have  been  glad  to  luve 
feen  my  old  acquaintance,  Matter 
Punth,  for  all  that  5  and  fo  far  from 
improving,  I  think,  by  leaving  out 
him  and  his  merry  wife  Joan,  you 
have  fpoiled  your  puppe'-fhow.'' 
The  dancer  of  wires  conceived  an 
immediate  ami  high  contempt  for  Jones, 
from  thcfe  words.  And  with  much 
difdain  in  his  countenance,  he  replied, 
Veiy  probably,  Sir,  that  may  lie  your 
opinion^  but  I  have  the  fatisfacJion 
to  know  the  beft  judges  differ  from 
you,  and  it  i-s  impolilhle  to  pleafe 
every  tafte.  I  confefs,  indeed,  i'ome 
of  the  tjuality  at  Bath,  two  or  thres 
years  ago,  wanted,  mightily  to  bring 
Punch  again  upon  the  ttage.  I  be- 
lieve I  loit  fome  money  for  not  agree- 
ing to  it;  but  let  others  do  as  they 
wi'iij  a  little  matter  (hall  never  bribe 
me  to  degrade  mv  own  prof*  ffion, 
nor  will  1  ever  willingly  content  to 
the  fpoilingthe  decency  and  regula- 
rity of  my  fr-»ge,  by  introducing  any 
fiich  low  rtoffupon  it.' 
'.Right, friend,'  cries  the  clerk;  'you 
are  very  right.  Always  avoid  what 
is  low.  There  a'C  feveral  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  London,  who  are 
iHolved  to  drive  cvny  thing  which 
is  low  from  the  (h  -linnr 

on  be  more  proper,'  cries  the  excife- 
nnn,   pulling  hir.  ;•:;•'  f:o".i  his  mouth. 

I  re:.  !l-»    *  O01    I  l'lLn 

lived    with   my    loir!)    I   \v;;>   in  the 
:?,ht   when 
this   pl.ty   < 

'•ltd  firfr.  •»    a  great 

ut  a  c'.uu- 


try  p^ntlcman   come  up   to   town  t$ 
(tand  for  parliament- man;  and   there 
they  brought  a  pircel  of  his  fervant* 
upon  the  it  age  j   his   coachman  I   re- 
member particularly}  but    the  geu- 
t-emen  in  our  gallery  could  not  bear 
any  thin$  fo  low,   and   th':y  damned 
it.      I  obfsrve,    friend,  you    h.ivtr  left 
ail   tint   matter  out,   and  you  are  to 
be  commended  for  it.' 
*  Nay,  gentlemen,*  cries  Jones,    'I 
can   never  maintain   my  opinion  a- 
gainlt  fo  many;  indeed,   if   the    ge- 
nerality of  his   audience  diflike  him, 
the  learned  gentleman  who  condudts 
the  fiiovv   may  have  done  very   right 
in  difmifiing  Punch  from  his  fcrvice.* 
Themalter  of  the   fhow  then  began 
a  fecond  harangue,  and   faid  much   of 
the  great   force  of  exarnple;  and   how 
much    the    inferior    part    of    mankind 
would  be  deterred  from  vice,  byobferv- 
ing  how  odious   it   was    in  their  fupe- 
riors ;  when    he  was   unluckily  inter- 
rupted by  an  incident,   which,  though 
perhaps  we   mi^ht   have  on>itted   it  at 
another  time,  we  cannot  help  relating 
atprefent,  but  not  in  this  chapter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

FROM  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  INTER- 
RED, THAT  THE  BEST  THINGS 
ARE  LIABLE  TO  BE  MISUNDER- 
STOOD AXD  MISINTERPRETED. 

A  Violent  uproar  now  arofe  in  the 
entry,  where  my  landlady  was 
well  cuffing  her  maid  both  with  her 
fift  and  tongue.  She  had  indeed  miffed 
the  wench  from  her  employment,  and 
after  a  little  fearcb,  had  found  her  oa 
the  puppet- fhow  ftage,  in  company  with 
the  Merry  Andrew,  and  in  a  fituation 
not  very  proper  to  be  described. 

Though  Grace  (for  that  was  her 
name)  had  forfeited  all  title  to  mo- 
defty,  yet  had  (he  not  impudence 
enough  to  deny  a  fact  in  which  (he  was 
actually  furprized  ;  (he  therefore  took 
another  turn,  and  attempted  to  miti- 
gate the  offence.  '  Why  do  you  beat 
«  me  in  this  manner,  miftrefs?'  cries 
the  wench.  '  If  you  don't  like  my 
«  doings,  you  may  turn  me  away.  II 
<  lain  :»  w — e,'  (tor  the  other  had  li- 
berally belr^wed  that  appellation  on 
•  my  betters  are  fo  as  well  as  I! 
«  Wlut 
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*  What  was  the  fine  lady  in  the  pup- 

*  pet-mow  juft  now?  I  fuppofe  fhe  did 
«  not  lie  all  night  out  from  her  huf- 
f  band  for  nothing.' 

The  landlady  now  btirft  into  the  kit- 
chen,  and  fell  foul  on  both  her  hufband 
and  the  poor  puppet-mover.  'Here,  huf- 
band,' fays  fhe,  «  you  fee  the  confe- 
quence  of  harbouring  thefe  people  in 
vour  houfe.     If  one  doth  draw  a  lit- 
tle drink  the  more  for  them,  one  is 
hardly   made  amends  for   the  litter 
they  make;  and  then   to  have  one's 
houfe  made  a  bawdy-houfe  of  by  fuch 
louly  vermin  !  In  fhort,  I  defire  you 
would  be  gone  to-morrow  morning; 
for  I  will  tolerate  no  more  fuch  doings. 
It  is  only  the  way  to  teach  our  fervants 
idlenefs  and  nonfenfe ;  for,  to  be  fure, 
nothing  better  can  be  learned  by  fuch 
idle   fhows   as    thefe.     I   remember 
when   puppet- fhows  were    made  of 
good  Scripture  ftories,  as  Jephtha's 
rafh  vow,  and  fuch  good  things,  and 
when    wicked   people    were    carried 
away  by  the  devil;  there  was   ibme 
fenfe  in  thofe  matters:  but?sthepar- 
fon  told  us  laft  Sunday,  nobody  be- 
lieves in   the  devil  now-a-days;  and 
here  you  bring  about  a  parcel  of  pup- 
pets dreft   up  like  lords  and  ladies, 
only  to  turn  the  heads  of  poor  coun- 
try wenches;  and  when  their  heads 
are  once  turned  topfy-turvy,  no  won- 
der every  thing  elfe  is  fo.' 
Virgil,   I  think,  tell  us,  that  when 
the  mob  are  afTembled  in  a  riotous  and 
tumultuous  manner,  and  all  forts  of 
miflile  weapons  fly  about,  if  a  man  of 
gravity  and  authority  appears  amongft 
them,  the  tumult  is  prefently  appeafed; 
and    the  mob,    which,  when  collected 
into  one  body,    may  be  well  compared 
to  an  afs,  ereft  their  long  ears  at  the 
grave  man's  difcourfe. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  fet  of  grave 
men  and  phi'ofophers  are  difputing; 
when  wifdorn  herlelf  may  in  a  manner 
be  confidered  as  prefenr,  and  admini- 
ftering  arguments  to  the  diiputants;  or 
mould  a  tumult  arife  among  the  mob, 
mould  one  icold,  who  is  herfelf  equal 
in  noife  to  a  mighty  mob,  appear  a- 
mong  the  faid  philofophers;  their  dif- 
putes  ceaie  in  a  moment,  wifdom  no 
longer  performs  her  minifterial  office, 
and  the  attention  of  every  one  is  im- 
mediately attracted  by  the  fcold  alone. 
Thus  the  uproar  aforefaid,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  hndlady,  filenced  the 


mafter  of  the  puppet-mow,  and  put  a 
fpeedy  and  final  end  to  that  grave  and 
folemn  harangue,  of  which  we  have 
given  the  reader  a  fufficient  tafte  al- 
ready. Nothing  indeed  could  have  hap- 
pened fo  very  inoppoVtune  as  this  ac- 
cident j  themoft  wanton  malice  of  for- 
tune could  not  have  contrived  fuch  a- 
nother  ftratagem  to  confound  the  poor 
fellow,  while  he  was  fo  triumphantly 
defcanting  on  the  good  morals  incul- 
cated by  his  exhibitions.  His  mouth 
was  now  as  effectually  ftopt,  as  that  of 
a  quack  muft  be,  if,  in  the  midft  of  a 
declamation  on  the  great  virtues  of  his 
pills  and  powders,  the  corpfe  of  one  of 
his  martyrs  mould  be  brought  forth, 
and  depofited  before  the  ftage,  as  a 
teftimony  of  his  fkill. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  anfwering  my 
landlady,  thepuppet-ihowman  ran  out 
to  punifh  his  merry -andrewj  and  now 
the  moon  beginning  to  put  forth  her 
filver  light,  as  the  poets  call  it, (though 
(he  looked  at  that  time  more  like  a  piece 
of  copper)  Jones  called  for  his  reck- 
oning, and  ordered  Partridge,  whom 
my  landlady  had  juft  awaked  from  a 
profound  nap,  to  prepare  for  his  jour- 
ney j  but  Partridge,  having  lately  car- 
ried two  points,  as  my  reader  hath  feen 
before,  was  emboldened  to  attempt  a 
third,  which  was,  to  prevail  with  Jones 
to  take  up  a  lodging  that  evening  in 
the  houfe  where  he  then  was.  He  in- 
troduced this  with  an  affecled  furprize 
at  the  intention  which  Mr.  Jones  de- 
clared of  removing  j  and  after  urging 
many  excellent  arguments  againft  it, 
he  at  laft  infifted  ftrongly,  that  it  could 
be  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  whatever; 
for  that  unlefs  Jones  knew  which  way 
the  lady  was  gone,  every  ftep  he  took 
might  very  poffibly  lead  him  the  far- 
ther from  her:  « For  you  find,  Sir,* 
faid  he,  '  by  all  the  people  in  the  houfe, 
that  fhe  is  not  gone  this  way.  How 
much  better,  therefore,  would  it  be, 
to  ftay  till  the  morning,  when  we 
may  expert  to  meet  with  fomebody  to 
enquire  of?' 

This  laft  argument  had  indeed  fdme 
effecl  on  Jonesj  and  while  he  was 
weighing  it,  the  landlord  threw  all  the 
rhetorick  of  which  he  was  mafter,  into 
the  fame  fcale.  «  Sure,  Sir,'  faid  he, 
*  your  ftrvant  gives  you  moft  excellent 
'  advice:  for  who  would  travel  by 
'  night  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?'  Hs 
then  began,  in  the  ufual  ftile,  to  trum- 
JR.r  pec 
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pet  forth  the  excellent  accommodation 
which  his  houfe  afforded  ;  and  my 
landlady  likewife  opened  on  the  occa- 
ijon.  But  not  to  detain  the  reader  with 
what  is  common  to  every  hoft  and  hof- 
tefs,  it  is  fufficient  to  tell  him,  Jones 
was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  ftay  and  re- 
frefh  himfelf  with  a  few  hours  reft, 
which  indeed  he  very  much  wanted j 
for  he  had  hardly  (hut  his  eyes  fince  he 
had  left  the  inn  where  the  accident  of 
the  broken  head  had  happened. 

As  foon  as  Jones  had  taken  a  refo- 
lution  to  proceed  no  farther  that  night, 
he  prefently  retired  to  reft,  with  his  two 
bedfellows,  the  pocket-book  and  the 
muff;  hut  Partridge,  who  at  feveral 
times  had  refreihed  himfelf  with  feveral 
naps,  was  more  inclined  to  eating  than 
to  deeping,  and  more  to  drinkiHg  than 
to  either. 

And  now  the  ftorm  which  G*ace  had 
railed  being  at  an  end,  and  my  land- 
lady being  again  reconciled  to  the  pup- 
pet-man, who  on  his  fide  forgave  the 
indecent  reflexions  which  the  good 
vvoman  in  her/pafTion  had  caft  on  his 
performances,  a  face  of  perfect  peace 
and  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  kitchen, 
where  fat  afTembled  round  the  fire,  the 
landlord  and  landlady  of  the  houfe, 
the  mafter  of  the  puppet-fhow,  the  at- 
torney's clerk,  theexciftman,  and  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Partridge  ;  in  which 
company,  paued  the  agreeable  conver- 
fation  which  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAP.     VII. 

tONTATNING  A  REMARK  OR  TWO 
OF  OUR  OWN,  AND  MANY  MORR 
OF  THE  GOOD  COMPANY  ASSEM- 
BLED IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

THOUGH  the  pride  of  Partridge 
did  not  fubmit  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  a  fervant;  yet  he  condefcend- 
cd  in  moft  particulars  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  that  rank.  One  inftance 
of  this  was  his  greatly  magnifying  the 
fortune  of  his  companion,  as  he  called 
Jones:  fuch  is  a  general  cuftom  with 
all  fervants  among  ftrangers,  as  none 
of  them  would  willingly  be  thought 
the  attendant  on  a  beggar:  for  the 
higher  the  fituation  of  the  mafter  is, 
the  higher  confequently  is  that  of  the 
man,  in  his  own 'opinion  j  the  truth,  of 


which  obfervatior*  appears  from  the 
behaviour  of  all  the  footmen  of  tht 
nobility. 

But  though  title  and  fortune  com- 
municate a  iplendor  all  around  them, 
and  the  footmen  of  men  of  quality  and 
of  eftate  think  themfelves  entitled  to  a 
part  of  that  refpeft  which  is  paid  to 
the  quality  and  eftates  of  their  mafters  ; 
it  is  clearly  otherwife  with  regard  ta 
virtue  and  understanding.  Thefe  ad- 
vantages are  ftriclly  perfonal,and  fwal- 
low  themfelves  all  th«  refpecl  which 
is  paid  to  them.  To  fay  the  truth,  thi* 
is  fo  very  little,  that  they  cannot  well 
afford  to  let  any  others  partake  with 
them.  As  thefe  therefore  reflect  no  ho- 
nour on  the  domeftick,  fo  neither  is  ht 
at  all  dilhonoured  by  the  moft  deplor- 
able want  of  both  in  his  mafter.  In- 
deed  it  is  otherwise  in  the  want  of 
what  is  called  virtue  in  a  miftrefsj  the 
confequence  of  which  we  have  before 
feen:  for  in  this  difhonour  there  is  a 
kind  of  contagion,  which,  like  that  of 
poverty,  communicates  itfelf  to  all 
who  approach  it. 

Now,  for  thefe  reafons,  we  nre  not  to 
wonder  that  fervants  (I  mean  among 
the  men  only)  mould  have  fo  great  re- 
gard for  the  reputation  of  the  wealth 
of  their'mafters,  and  little  or  none  at 
all  for  their  character  in  other  points  j 
and  that  though  they  would  be  afham- 
ed  to  be  the  footman  of  a  beggar,  they 
are  not  fo  to  attend  upon  a  rogue,  or 
a  blockhead  j  and  do  confequently 
make  no  fcruple  to  fpread  the  fame  of 
the  iniquities  and  follies  of  their  faid 
mafters  as  far  as  pofllble,-and  this  often 
with  great  humour  and  merriment.  In 
reality,  a  footman  is  often  a  wit,  at 
well  as  a  beau,  at  the  expence  of  the 
gentleman  whofe  livery  he  wears. 

After  Partridge,  therefore,  had  en- 
larged greatly  on  the  vaft  fortune  to 
which  Mr.  Jones  was  heir,  he  very 
freely  communicated  an  apprehenfioa 
which  he  had  begun  to  conceive  the 
day  be  fore  j  and  for  which,  as  we  hint- 
ed at  that  very  time,  the  behaviour  of 
Jones  feemed  to  have  furnifhed  a  fuf- 
ricient  foundation.  In  fliort,  he  was 
now  pretty  well  confirmed  in  an  opi- 
nion, that  his  mafter  was  out  of  his 
wits  j  with  which  opinion  he  very  blunt- 
ly acquainted  the  good  company  round 
the  fire. 

With  this  fentiment  the  pnppet- 
fliuw  mai>  immediately  coincided.  '  I 
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own,'  faid  he,  « the  gentleman  fur- 
prized  me  very  much,  when  he  talk- 
ed fo  abfurdly  about  puppet-fhows. 
It  is  indeed  hardly  tx>  be  conceived, 
that  any  man  in  his  fenfes  (hould  be 
fo  much  miftaken:  what  you  fay 
now,  accounts  very  well  for  all  his 
monftrous  notions.  Poor  gentle- 
man  !  I  am  heartily  concerned  for 
him;  indeed,  he  hath  a  ftrange  wild- 
nefs  about  his  eyes,  which  I  took 
notice  of  before,  though  I  did  not 
mention  it.' 

The  landlord  agreed   with   this  laft 

aflertion,  and  likewife  claimed  the  fa- 

gacity  of  having  obferved  it.     '  And 

certainly,'    added    he,    *  it   muft  be 

fo:  for  no  one  but  a  madman  would 

have  thought  of  leaving  fo  good  a 

houfe,  to  ramble  about  the  country 

at  that  time  of  night.' 

The   excifeman,     pulling    his    pipe 

from  his   mouth,  faid,  be  thought  the 

gentleman  looked   and   talked   a  little. 

wildly;  and  then  turning  to  Partridge, 

If  he  be  a  madman,'    fays  he,    «  he 

lliould  not  be  fuffered   to  travel   thus 

about  the  country;    for  poflibly  he 

may    do   fome   n;ifchief.     It    is    pity 

he  was  not  lecured,  and  fent  home  to 

his  relations.* 

Now  fome  conceits  of  this  kind  were 
likewife  lurking  in  the  mind  of  Par- 
tridge: for  as  he  was  now  perfuaded 
that  Jones  had  rtln  away  from  Mr. 
Allworthy,  he  promifed  himfelf  the 
higheft  rewards,  if  he  could  by  any 
means  convey  him  back.  But  fear  of 
Jones,  of  whole  fiercenefs  and  ftrength 
he  had  feen,  and  indeed  felt,  fome  in- 
ftances,  had  however  reprefented  any 
fuch  fcheme  as  impoflible  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  had  difcouraged  him  from 
applying  himfelf  to  form  any  regular 
plan  for  the  purpofe.  But  no  fooner 
did  he  hear  the  fentiments  of  the  ex- 
cifeman, than  he  embraced  that  op- 
portunity o£  declaring  his  "own  ;  and 
exprefled  a  hearty  wifh  that  fuch  a 
matter  could  be  brought  about. 

«  Could  be  brought  about  ?'  fays 
the  excifeman  j  '  why  there  is  nothing 
'  eafier.' 

*  Ah,  Sir  !'  anfwered  Partridge  ; 
you  don't  know  what  a  devil  of  a 
fellow  he  is.  He  can  take  me  up 
with  one  hand,  and  throw  me  out 
at  window;  and  he  would  too,  if 
he  did  but  imagine  »  .  * 


*  Pooh  !'    fays   the  excifeman,    *  I 

*  belieye  I  am   as  good   a   man  as  he. 
'  Befides,  here  are  Hve  of  us.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  five,'  cries  the 
landhvly:     «  my  hulband    ftnll    have 
'  nothing  to  do  in  it.     Nor  (hall  any 

*  violent  hands  be  laid  upon  any  body 
'  in   my  houfe.     The   young  gentle- 
'  man  is  as  pretty  a  young  gentleman 
'  as  ever  I  faw  in  my  life,  and  I  be- 

*  lieve  he  is  no  more  mad  than  any  of 
{  us.     What  do  you  tell  of  his  having 

*  a  wild  look  with  his  eyes?  They  are 
<  the  prettied  eyes  I  ever  faw,  arid  he 
'  hath  the  prettieft  look  with  them} 

*  and  a  very  modeft  civil  young  man 

*  he  is.     I    am    fure    I   have    bepitied 

*  him    heartily  ever  fmce  the  gentle- 

*  man   there  in  the  corner   told    us  he 

*  was  croft  in  love.     Certainly  that  is 
'  enough  to  make  any  man,  efpecially 
'  fuch  a  fweet  young  gentleman  as  he 
«  is,  to  look  a  little  otherwife  than  he 
'  did    before.     Lady,    indeed  P  what 
'  the  devil  would  the  lady  have  better 
'  than  fuch  a  handfome  man,  with  a 
«  great  eftate  ?   I  fuppofe  ihe  is  one  of 
'  your    quality. folks,     one    of    your 
«  Townly  ladies  that  we  faw  laft  night 
'  in  the  puppet-fhow,  who  don't  know 

*  what  they  would  be  at.* 

The  attorney's  clerk  likewife  declar- 
ed he  would  have  no  concern  in    the 
bufinefs,  without  the  advice  of c«un- 
fel.     'Suppofe,'  fays  he,  'ana&ionof 
falfeimprifonment  mould  be  brought 
againft   us,  what  defence  con  Id    we 
make  ?    Who  knows   what   may   be 
fufficient  evidence  of  madnefs  to  a 
jury  ?   But   I  only   ipeak    upon    my 
own  account  j  for  it  don't  look  well 
for  a  lawyer  to  be  concerned  in  thefe 
matters,    unlefs   it  be  as  a  lawyer. 
Juries  are  always   lefs  favourable  to 
us    than   to  other   people. — I    don't 
therefore  diffuade  vou,  Mr.  Thorn  - 
fon,'    (to  the  exciieman)     «  nor  the 
gentleman,  nor  anybody  elfe.' 
The   excifeman    (hook   his    head   at 
this  fpeech,  and  the  puppet-fhow  man 
faid,  madnefs   was   fometimes  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  a  jury  to  decide  :   «  for 
I  remember,'    fays   he,   '  I  was  once 
prefent  at  a  trial  of  madnefs,  where 
twenty  witneffes  furore  that  the  per- 
fon  was    as  mad  as  a  March  hare; 
and   twenty  others    that   he  was  as 
much  in  his   fenfes  as  any  man  in 
England.     And  indeed   it   was  the 
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opinion  of  mod  people,  that  it  was 
only  a  trick  of  his  relations  to  rob 
the  poor  man  of  his  right.' 

*  Very  likely!'  cries  the  landlady: 
I  myfelf  knew  a  poor  gentleman  who 
was  kept  in  a  mad-houfe  all  his  life 
by  his  family,  and   they  enjoyed  his 
eftate:   but  it  did  them  no  good;  for 
though  the  law  gave  it  them,  it  was 

*  the  right  of  another.' 

4  Pooh!'  cries  the  clerk,  with  great 
contempt,  '  who  hath  any  right  but 

*  what  the  law  gives  them?  If  the  law 

*  gave  me  the  bell  ertate  in  the  country, 

*  1  mould  never  trouble  myielf  much 
«  who  had  the  right.' 

4  If  it  be  fo,'  fays  Partridge,  'felix 

*  quern faciunt  alienapericula  cautum." 
My  landlord,  who  had  been  called 

out  by  the  arrival  of  a  horfeman  at 
the  gate,  now  returned  into  the  kit- 
chen ;  and  with  an  affrighted  counte- 
nance, cried  out,  *  What  do  you  think, 

*  gentlemen  ?   The  rebels  have  given 

*  the  duke  the  flip,  and  are  got  almoll 

*  to    London.     It    is    certainly  true, 

*  for  a  man  on  horfeback  juft  now 

*  told  me  fo.' 

4  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart,* 
cries  Partridge;  «  then  there  will  be 

*  no  fighting  in  thefe  parts.' 

'  I  am  glad,'   cries  the  clerk,  (  for 

*  a  better  reafon  ;  for  I  would  always 
'  have  right  take  place.' 

4  Ay,  but/  anfwered  the  landlord, 

*  I  have  heard   fome  people  fay,  this 
4  man  hath  no  right.' 

'  I  will  prove  the  contrary  in  a  mo- 

*  ment,*  cries  the  clerk;    *  if  my  fa- 
4  ther   dies  feifed   of  a  right j  do  you 

*  mind   me,  feifed    of  a   right,  I  fay; 
4  doth  not  that  right  defcend    to  his 
4  fon?  And  doth  not  one  right  defcend 
4  as  well  as  another?' 

'  But  how  can  he  have  any  right  to 
*•  make  us  papifhes  ?'  fays  the  land- 
lord. 

*  Never  fear  that,*  cries  Partridge. 

*  As  to  the  matter  of  right,  the  gen- 
4  tleman  there  hath  proved  it  as  clear 

*  as  the  fun;  and  as  to  the  matter  of 
€  religion,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  cafe. 
4  The  papifts  thernfelves  don't  expeft 

*  any    fuch    thing.     A    popifti  priefr, 
4  whom  I  know  very  well,   and  who 
4  is  a  very  honeft  man,  told  me  upon 

*  his  word    and   honour  they  had  nq 

*  fuch  defign.' 

4  And  another  pricft  f,f  my  acquaint- 
e  ance,'  laid  the  landlady,  «  hath 


'  told  me   the    fame  tiling.     But  my 
4  hufband  is  always  fo  afraid  of  pa- 

*  pifhes.     I   know    a  great  many  pa- 
'  pilhes  that  are    very  honeft    fort   of 
'  people,  and  fpend  their  money  very 
'  freely;    and   it  is    always   a   maxim 
'  with  me,   that  one  man's  money  is 
4  as  good  as  another's.' 

*  Very  true,  miftrefs,'  faid  the  pup- 
pet-mow man;  «  I  don't  care  what  re- 
4  ligion  comes,   provided   the   prefby- 
'  terians  are  not  uppermoft;  for  they 
4  are  enemies  to  puppet-mows." 

4  And  fo  you  would  facrifice  your 
«  religion  to  your  iniereft?'  cries  the 
exciseman  ;  '  and  are  defirous  to  fee 
'  popery  brought  in,  are.you?' 

*  Not  I,  truly,'  anfwered  the  other; 
4  I  hate  popery  as  much  as   any  man; 
'  but    yet    it    is    a    comfort    to    one, 
4  that  one  mould  be  able  to  live  un- 
4  der  it,  which  I  could  not  do  among 

*  prefbyterians.  To  be  fure,  every  man 
4  values  his  livelihood  firft ;   that  muft 

*  be  granted;    and   I  warrant,  if  you 
'  would    confefs   the    truth,    you  are 
'  more  afraid  of  lofing  your  place  than 
'  any    thing    elfe:     but    never    fear, 
c  friend,  there  will  be  an  excife  under 

*  another  government  as  well  as  under 
4  this.1 

4  Why,  certainly,'  replied  the  ex- 
cifeman,  «  I  mould  be  a  very  ill  man, 
4  if  I  did  not  honour  the  king,  whofe 
«  bread  I  eat.  That  is  no  more  than 
'  natural,  as  a  man  may  fay :  for 
4  what  fignifies  it  to  me  that  there 
4  would  be  an  excife-office  under  a- 

*  nother  government,  fmce  my  friends 
'  would  be  out,  and  I  could  expect  no 
'  better    than    to    follow    them  ?  No, 
4  no,  friend,  I  foall  nev?r  be  bubbled 
'  out  of  my  religion,  in  hopes  only  of 
'  keeping  my  place  under  another  go- 
'  vernment;  for  I  mould  certainly  be 
'  no  better,  and  very  probably  might 
'  beworfe.' 

*  Why,  that   is  what  I  fay,'    cries 
the    landlord,     «  whenever    folks    lay, 
«  who  knows  what  may  happen?  Od- 
'  looks  !  mould  not  I  be  a  blockhead 
'  to  lend  my  money    to    I   know   not 

*  who,  becaufe  mayhap  he  may  return 

*  it  again  ?  I  am  fure  it  is   (afc  in  my 
4  own  bureau, and  there  I.will  keep  it.' 

The  attorney's  clerk  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  the  liigacity  of  Partridge. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  the  great 
difcernment which  the  former  had  into 
men,  as  well  as  things,  or  whether  it 

arofc 
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arofe  From  the  fympathy  between  their 
minds,  (for  they  were  both  truly  Jaco- 
bites in  principle)  they  now  (hook 
hands  heartily,  and  drank  bumpers  of 
ftrong  beer  to  healths  which  we  think 
proper  to  bury  in  oblivion. 

Thefe  healths  were  after  wardspledg- 
ed  by  all  prefent,  and  even  by  my  land- 
lord himfelf,  though  reluftantly;  but 
he  could  not  withftand  the  menaces 
of  the  clerk,  who  fwore  he  would 
never  fet  his  foot  within  his  houfe 
again,  if  he  refufed.  The  bumpers 
which  were  fwallowed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  foon  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
fation.  Here,  therefore,  we  will  put 
an  end  to  the  chapter. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

IX  WHICH  FORTUNE  SEEMS  TO 
HAVE  BEEN  IN  A  BETTER  HU- 
MOUR WITH  JONES  THAN  WE 
HAVE  HITHERTO  SEEN  HER. 

AS  there  is  no  wholefomer,  fo  per- 
haps there  are  few  ftronger  deep- 
ing potions  than  fatigue.  Of  this 
Jones  might  be  faid  to  have  taken  a 
very  large  dofe,  and  it  operated  very 
forcibly  upon  him.  He  had  already 
flept  nine  hours,  and  might  perhaps 
have  flept  longer,  had  he  not  been 
awakened  by  a  moft  violent  noife  at 
his  chamber-door,  where  the  found  of 
many  heavy  blows  was  accompanied 
with  many  exclamations  of  murder. 
Jones  prefer. tly  leapt  from  his  bed, 
where  he  found  the  matter  of  the  pup- 
pet-fhow  belabouring  the  back  and  ribs 
of  his  poor  merry -andrew,  without 
either  mercy  or  moderation. 

Jones  inttantly  interpoied  on  behalf 
of  the  fuffering  party,  and  pinned  the 
infulting  conqueror  up  to  the  wall  : 
for  the  puppet- (how  man  was  no  more 
able  to  contend  with  Jones,  than  the 
poor  party-coloured  jeiter  had  been  to 
contend  with  this  puppet  man. 

But  though  the  merry  andrew  was 
a  little  fellow,  and  not  very  ftrong,  he 
had  neverthelefs  lome  choler  about  him. 
He  therefore  no  fooner  found  himfelf 
delivered  from  the  enemy,  than  he  be- 
gan to  attack  him  with  the  only  wea- 
pon at  which  he  was  his  equal.  From 
this  he  firft  difcharged  a  volley  of  gene- 
ral abufive  words,  and  thence  proceed- 
ed to  fome  particular  accufauons,— 


*  D— n  your  blood,  you  rafcal,'  fays 
he,  *  I  have  not  only  ftipported  you, 
(for  to  me  you  owe  all  the  money 
you  get)  but  I  havefaved  you  from 
the  gallows.     Did  you   not  want  to 
rob  the  lady  of  her  fine  riding  habit, 
no  longer  ago  than  yefterday,  in  the 
back-lane   here?  Can  you  deny  that 
you  wiftied    to  have  her  alone  in  a 
wood  to  (trip  her?  toflrip  one  of  the 
prettieft  ladies   that  ever  was  ften   in 
the  world?  And  here  you  have  fallen 
upon  me,  and  have  almoft  murdered 
me,  for  doing   no  Jiarm  to  a  girl  as 
willing  as   myfeif/only  becauie  ihe 
likes  me  better  than  you.' 
Jones  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  he 
quitted  the  mailer,    laying  on  him  at 
the  fame  time  the  moft  violent  injunc- 
tions of  forbearance  from  any  farther 
infult  on  the  merry-andrew;  and  then 
taking  the  poor  wretch  with  him  into 
his    own    apartment,     he    foon    learnt 
tidings  of  his  Sophia,  whom  the  fellow, 
as  he  was    attending    his  matter  with 
his  drum  the  day  before,  had  fcen  pais 
by.     He  eafily  prevailed  with  the  lad 
to  fhew  him  the  exac"t  place j  and  then, 
having    fummoned    Partridge,  he  de- 
parted with  the  utmoft  expedition. 

It  was  almoft  eight  of  the  clock  be- 
fore  ail  matters  could  be  got  ready  for 
his  departure  :  for  Partridge  was  not 
in  any  hafte;  nor  could  the  reckoning 
be  prefently  adjufted  :  and  when  both 
thefe  were  fettled  and  over,  Jones  would 
not  quit  the  place,  before  he  had  per. 
feebly  reconciled  all  differences  between 
the  mafter  and  the  man. 

When  thiswas  happily  accompli/hed, 
he  let  forwards,  and  was  by  the  truftv 
merry-andiew  conducted  to  the  foot 
by.  which  Sophia  had  pa fled ;  and  then 
having  handfomely  rewarded  his  con- 
ductor, he  again  pulhed  on  with  the 
utmoft  eagerneis  ;  beincr  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  he  received  his  intelligence. 
Of  this  Partridge  was  no  fooner  ac- 
quainted^  than  he,  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  began  to  prophefy,  and  affined 
Jones,  that  he  would  certainly  have 
good  /uccel's  in  the  end  :  for,  he  faid, 
two  fuch  accidents  could  never  have 
happened  to  direct  him  after  his"rnif_ 
trefs,  if  Providence  had  not  defigned 
to  bring  them  together  at  laft.  And 
this  was  the  firft  time  that  Jones  lent 
any  attention  to  the  fuperftitious  doc- 
trines of  his  companion. 

They 
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They  had  not  gone  above  two  miles, 
when  a  violent  Itorm  of  rain  overtook 
them;  and  as  they  happened  to  beat  the 
fame  time  in  Tight  of  an  alehoufe,  Par- 
tridge, with  much  earned:  entreaty,  pre- 
vailed with  Jones  to  enter,  and  wea- 
ther the  Itorm.  Hunger  is  an  enemy 
(if  indeed  it  may  be  called  one)  which 
partakes  more  of  the  Englifh  than  of 
the  French  difpoiition;  for  though  you 
iubdue  this  never  fo  often,  it  will  al- 
ways rally  again  in  time;  and  fo  it  did 
with  Partridge,  who  was  no  fooner 
arrived  within  the  kitchen,  than  he  be- 
gan to  afk  the  fame  questions  which 
he  had  nfked  the  night  before.  The 
confluence  of  this  was  an  excellent 
cold  chine  being  produced  upon  the 
table,  upon  which  not  only  Partridge, 
but  Jones  himfelf,  made  a  vny  hearty 
breakfnlt;  though  the  latter  began  to 
grow  again  uneafy,  as  the  people  of 
the  ho  ufe  could  give  him  no  frefh  in- 
formation concerning  Sophia. 

Their  meal  being  over,  Jones  was 
Sixain  preparing  to  (ally,  nothwithltand- 
ing  the  violence  of  the  dorm  ftill  con- 
tinued; but  Partridge  begged  heartily 
for  another  mug;  and  at  iaft  cafting 
his  eyes  on  a  lad  at  the  tire,  who  had 
entered  into  the  kitchen,  and  who  at 
that  inftant  was  looking  as  earneftly  at 
him,  he  turned  fuddenly  to  Jones,  and 
cried,  '  Matter  give  me  your  hard  $  a 
fingle  mug  (han't  ftrve  the  turn  this 
bout.  Why,  here's  more  news  of 
Madam  Sophia  come  to  town.  The 
boy  there  Itanding  by  the  fire,  is  the 
very  lad  that  rode  before  her.  I  can 
fwear  to  my  own  plailteron  his  face.' 
Heavens  bleis  you,  Sir  Tories  the  boy, 
it  is  your  own  plailter,  fure  enough  j 
J  (hall  have  always  reafon  to  remem- 
ber your  gocdneis,  for  it  hath  al- 
molt  cured  me.' 
At  thefe  words  Jones  ftarted  from 
his  chair,  and  bidding  the  boy  follow 
him  immediately,  departed  from  the 
kitchen  into  a  private  apartment;  for 
fo  delicate  was  he  with  regaid  to  So- 
phia, that  he  never  willingly  men- 
tioned her  name  in  the  prt fence  of 
many  people  j  and  though  he  had,  as 
it  were,  from  the  overflowings  ot  his 
h-3it,  given  Sophia  as  a  toaft  among  ihe 
officers,  where  he  thought  it  w.isimpof- 
iible  (he  (hould  be  known  ;  yet  even 
thtre,  the  reader  may  remember  how 
difficultly  he  was  puvaijed  upon  to 
mention  her  furname. 


Hard  therefore  was  it,  and  perhipi, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  fagacious  rea- 
dv!-;-,  vt-ry  abfurd  and  monftrous,  that 
he  (hould  principally  owe  his  prefent 
misfortune  to  the  fuppofcd  want  of 
that  delicacy  with  which  hefo  abound- 
ed; for,  in  reality,  Sophia  was  much 
more  offended  at  the  freedoms  which 
(he  thought  (and  not  without  good  rea- 
fon) he  had  taken  with  her  name  and 
character,  than  at  any  freedoms,  in 
which,  under  his  prefent  circumftances, 
he  had  indulged  himfelf  with  the  per- 
fon  of  another  woman  :  and  to  fay 
truth,  I  believe  Honour  could  never 
have  prevailed  on  her  to  leave  Uptoa 
without  feeing  her  Jones,  had  it  not 
been  for  thole  two  (Wong  inftances  of 
a  levity  in  his  behaviour,  fo  void  of 
refpeft,  and  indeed  fo  highly  incon- 
fiftent  with  any  degree  of  love  and  ten- 
dernefs  in  great  and  delicate  minds. 

But  fo  matters  fell  out,  and  fo  I  mud 
relate  them;  and  if  any  reader  is  fhock- 
ed  at  their  appearing  unnatural,  I  can- 
net  help  it.  I  muft  remind  fuch  per- 
fons,  that  I  am  not  writing  a  fyftem, 
but  a  hiftory,  and  I  am  not  obliged  to 
reconcile  every  matter  to  the  received 
notions  concerning  truth  and  nature. 
But  if  this  was  never  fo  eafy  to  do, 
perhaps  it  might  be  more  prudent  in 
me  to  avoid  it.  For  inftance,  as  the 
faft  at  prefent  before  us  now  ftands, 
without  any  comment  of  mine  upon 
it,  though  it  may  at  firft  fight  offend 
fome  readers,  yet,  upon  more  mature 
confederation,  it  muft  pleafe  all;  for 
wife  and  good  men  may  confider  what 
happened  to  Jones  at  Upton  as  a  juft 
punifhment  for  his  wickednefs,  with 
regard  to  women,  of  which  it  was,  in- 
deed, the  immediate  confequence  ;  and 
filly  and  badperfons  may  comfort  them - 
felves  in  their  vices,  by  flattering  their 
own  hearts  that  the  characters  of  men 
are  rather  owing  to  accident  than  to 
virtue.  Now,  perhaps,  the  reflection 
which  we  (hould  be  here  inclined  to 
draw,  would  alike  contradict  both  thcfe 
conclufions,  and  would  (hew  that  thefe 
incidents  contribute  only  to  confirm  the 
great,  ufeful,  and  uncommon  docliine, 
which  it  is  the  purpofe  of  this  whole 
work  to  inculcate ;  and  with  which  we 
muft  not  fill  up  our  pages  by  frc 
ly  repeating,  as  an  ordinary  parfou 
fills  his  ftrmon  by  repeating  his  text  at 
tiie  end  of  every  paragraph. 

We  arc  contented  that  it  muft  ap- 

pear, 
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pear,  however  unhappily  Sophia  had 
erred  in  her  opinion  of  Jones,  (he  had 
fufficieut  reafon  for  her  opinion;  fmce, 
I  believe,  every  other  young  ladywould, 
in  her  fituation,  have  erred  in  the  fame 
manner.  Nay,  had  (he  followed  her 
lover  at  this  very  time,  and  had  enter- 
ed this  very  .alehoufe  the  moment  he 
was  departed  from  it,  (he  would  have 
found  the  landlord  as  well  acquainted 
with  her  name  and  perfon  as  the  wench 
at  Upton  had  appeared  to  be.  For 
while  Jones  was  examining  his  boy  in 
whifpers  in  an  inner  room,  Partridge, 
who  had  no  fuch  delicacy  in.hisdilpo- 
fition,  was  in  the  kitchen  very  openly 
catechifmg  the  other  guide  who  had  at- 
tended Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  by  which 
means  the  landlord,  whofe  ears  were 
open  on  all  fuch  occafions,  became  per- 
feclly  well  acquainted  with  the  tumble 
of  Sophia  from  her  horfe,  &c.  with 
the  miftakeconcerning  Jenny  Cameron ; 
with  the  many  confequences  of  the 
punch;  and,  in  (hort,  with  almoft  every 
thing  which  had  happened  at  the  inn, 
whence  we  difpatched  our  ladies  in  a 
coach  and  fix,  when  we  lali  took  ouy 
leave  of  them. 


CHAP.     IX. 

CONTAINING    LITTLE    MORE    THAN 
A    FEW    ODD    OBSERVATIONS. 

JONES  had  been  abfent  a  full  half 
hour,  when  he  returned  into  the 
kitchen  in  a  hurry,  defirrng  the  land- 
lord to  let  him  know  that  inftant  what 
was  to  pay.  And  now  the  concern 
which  Partridge  felt  at  being  obliged 
to  quit  the  warm  chimney-corner,  and 
a  cup  of  excellent  liquor,  was  fomc- 
what  compenfated  by  hearing  that  he 
was  to  proceed  no  farther  on  foot;  for 
Jones,  by  golden  arguments,  hr.d  pre- 
vailed with  the  boy  to  attend  him  back 
to  the  inn  whither  he  had  before  con- 
dueled  Sophia  j  but  to  this  however  the 
lad  consented,  upon  condition  that  the 
other  guide  would  wait  for  him  at  the 
alehoufe  j  becaufe,  as  the  landlord  at 
Upton  was  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  landlord  at  Gloucefter,  it  might 
fome  time  or  other  come  to  the  ears  of 
the  latter,  that  his  horfes  had  been  let 
to  more  than  one  perfon  ;  and  fo  the 
fcoy  might  be  brougbjt  to  account  for 


money  which  he    wiftly   intended  t« 
put  in  his  own  pocket.  , 

We  were  obliged  to  mention  this 
circumftance,  trifling  as  it  may  feem, 
fmce  it  retarded  Mr.  Jones  a  confide- 
rable  time  in  his  fetting  out;  for  the 
honefty  of  this  Jatter  boy  was  fome- 
what  high — that  is,  fomewhat  high- 
priced,  and  would  indeed  have  coh» 
Jones  very  dear,had  not  Partridge,  who, 
as  we  have  faid,  was  a  very  cunning  fel- 
low, artfully  thrown  in  half-a-crownr 
to  befpent  at  that  very  alehoufe,  while 
the  boy  was  waiting  for  his  compani- 
on. This  half-crown  the  landlord  no 
fooner  got  fcent  of,  than  he  opened  af- 
ter it  with  fuch  vehement  and  per- 
fuafive  outcry,  that  the  boy  was  foon 
overcome,  and  confented  to  take  half- 
a-crown  more  for  his  ftay.  Here  we 
cannot  help  obferving,  that,  as  there 
is  fo  much  of  policy  in  the  loweft  life, 
great  men  often  over-value  themfelvev 
on  thofe  refinements  inv  irnpofture,  in 
which  they  are  frequently  excelled  by 
fome  of  the  loweft  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies. 

The  horfes  being  now  produced, 
Jones  dire&ly  leapt  into  the  iide-fad- 
die,  on  which  his  dear  Sophia  had  rid. 
The  lad,  indeed,  very  civilly  offered 
him  the  ufe  of  his;  but  he  chofe  the 
fide- faddle,  probably  becaufe  it  was 
fofter.  Partridge,  however,  though  full 
as  effeminate  as  Jones,  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  degrading  his  man- 
hood; he  therefore  accepted  the  boy's 
offer:  and  now  Jones,  being  mounted 
oh  the  fide-fad<Jle  of  his  Sophia,  the 
boy  on  that  of  Mrs.  Honour,  and  Par-- 
tridge  beftriding  the  third  horfe,  they 
fet  forwards  on  their  journey,  and  with- 
in four  hours  arrived  at  the  inn  where 
the  reader  hath  already  fpent  fo  much 
time.  Partridge  was  in  very  high  fpi- 
rits  during  the  whole  way,  and  offer* 
mentioned  to  Jo-nes  the  many  good 
omens  of  his  future  fuccefs,  which  had 
lately  befriended  him;  and  which  the 
reader,  without  being  the  Iraft  fuper- 
ftitious,  muft  allow  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly fortunate.  Partridge  was,  more- 
over, better  pleafed  with  the  prefent 
purfuit  of  his  companion,  than  he  had 
been  with  his  purfuit  of  glory;  and 
from  thefe  very  omens, which  allured  the 
pedagogue  of  fuccefs ;  he  likewife  firft 
acquired  a  clear  idea  of  the  amour  be- 
tween Jones  and  Sophia  j  to  which  he 

had 
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had  before  given  very  little  attention, 
as  he  had  originally  taken  a  wrong 
icentconcerning  the  reafons  of  Jones's 
departure;  and  as  to  what  happened  at 
Upton,  he  was  too  much  frightened 
jjuft  before  and  after  his  leaving  that 
place,  to  draw  any  other  conclufions 
from  thence,  than  that  poor  Jones  was 
a  downright  madman  :  a  conceit  which 
was  not  at  all  difagreeable  to  the  opi- 
nion he  before  had  of  his  extraordinary 
xvildnefs,  of  which  he  thought  his  be- 
haviour on  their  quitting  Glowcefterfo 
well  juftified  all  the  accounts  he  had 
formerly  received.  He  was  now,  how- 
ever, pretty  well  fatisfied  with  his  pre- 
fent  expedition,  and  henceforth  began 
to  conceive  much  worthier  fentiments 
of  his  friend's  underftanding. 

The  clock  had  juft  ftruck  three  when 
they  arrived,  and  Jones  immediately 
befpoke  poft-horfes;  but  unluckily 
there  was  not  a  horfe  to  be  procured  in 
the  whole  place  ;  which  the  reader  will 
not  wonder  at,  when  he  confiders  the 
hurry  in  which  the  whole  nation,  and 
ei'pecially  this  part  of  it,  was  at  this 
timeengaged;  when exprefles  were pafs- 
ing  and  repaying  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night. 

Jones  endeavoured  all  he  could  to 
prevail  with  his  former  guide  to  efcort 
him  to  Coventry  :  but  he  was  inexora- 
ble. While  he  was  arguing  with  the 
boy  in  the  inn-yard,  a  perfon  came  up 
to  him,  and  fainting  him  by  his  name, 
enquired  how  all  the  good  family  did  in 
Somerfetfhire  ;  and  now  Jones  carting 
his  eyes  upon  this  perfon,  prefently 
difcoverecJ  him  to  be  Mr.  Dowling  the 
lawyer,  with  whom  he  had  dined  at 
Glouceder,  and  with  much  courtefy  re- 
turned his  falutation. 

Dowling  very  earneftly  prefled  Mr. 
Jones  to  go  no  farther  that  night  5  and 
backed  his  folicitations  with  many  un- 
anfwerable  arguments ;  fuch  as,  that 
it  was  almoft  dark,  that  the  roads  were 
very  dirty,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
to  travel  much  better  by  day-light  ; 
with  many  others  equally  good,  fome 
of  which  Jones  had  probably  fuggcfted 
to  himfelf  before  j.  but  as  they  were 
then  ineffectual,  fo  they  were  ftill,  and 
he  continued  refolute  in  his  defign,  even 
though  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  fctout 
on  foot. 

When  the  good  attorney  found  he 
could  not  prevail  on  Jones  to  ft  ay,  he 


as  ftrennoufly  applied  himfelf  to  per- 
fuade  the  guide  to  accompany  him.  He 
urged  many  motives  to  induce  him  to 
undertake  this  ftiort  journey,  and  at 
laft  concluded  with  faying,  '  Do  you 

*  think  the  gentleman  won't  very  well 

*  reward  you  for  .your  trouble?' 
Two  to  one  are  odds  at  every  other 

thing,  as  well  as  at  foot-ball.  But 
the  advantage  which  this  united  force 
hath  in  perfuaiion  or  entreaty,  muft 
have  been  vifible  to  a  curious  obferver  j 
for  he  muft  have  often  feen,  that  when 
a  father,  a  mafter,  a  wife,  or  any  other 
perfon  in  authority,  have  ftoutly  ad- 
hered to  a  denial  againft  all  the  reafons 
which  a  fmgle  man  could  produce,  they 
have  afterwards  yielded  to  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  fentiments  by  a  fecond  or 
third  perfon,  who  hath  undertaken  the 
caufe,  without  attempting  to  advance 
any  thing  new  in  it's  behalf.  And 
hence  perhaps  proceeds  the  phrafe  of 
feconding  an  argument  or  a  motion  ; 
and  the  great  confequence  this  is  of  in 
all  aflemblies  of  publick  debate.  Hence 
likewife  probably  it  is,  that  in  our 
courts  of  law  we  often  hear  a  learned 
gentleman  (generally  a  ferjeant)  re. 
peating  for  an  honr  together  what  an- 
other learned  gentleman  who  fpoke  juft 
before  him,  had  been  faying. 

Inftead  of  accounting  for  this,  we 
mail  proceed  in  our  ufual  manner  to 
exemplify  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  lad 
above-mentioned,  who  fubmitted  to  the 
perfuafions  of  Mr.  Dowling,  and  pro- 
mifed  once  more  to  admit  Jones  into 
his  fide-fiddle;  but  infifted  on  firft 
giving  the  poor  creatures  a  good  bait, 
faying,  they  had  travelled  a  great  way, 
and  been  rid  very  hard.  Indeed  this 
caution  of  the  boy  was  needlefs ;  for 
Jones,  notwiihftanding  his  hurry  and 
impatience,  would  have  ordered  this  of 
himfelf;  for  he  by  no  means  agreed 
with  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  coniider 
animals  as  mere  machines,  and  when 
they  bury  their  fpurs  in  the  belly  of 
their  horfe,  imagine  the  fpur  and  the 
horfe  to  have  an  equal  capacity  of  feel- 
ing pain. 

W  hi  le  the  beafts  wereeating  their  corn, 
or  rather  were  fuppofed  to  eat  it,  (for 
as  the  boy  was  taking  care  of  himfelf  in 
the  kitchen,  the  hoftler  took  great  care 
that  his  corn  fhould  not  be  confumed 
in  the  (table?)  Mr.  Jones,  at  the  earn- 
eft  clefire  of  Mr,  Duwliug,  accompa- 
nied 
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Hied  that  gentleman  imo  his  room, 
where  they  fat  down  together  over  a 
bottle  of  wine. 

CHAP.     X. 

IN  WHICH  MR-  JONES  AND  MR. 
DOWLING  DRINK  A  BOTTLE  TO- 
GETHER. 


MR.  Dowling.  pouring; out  a  glafs 
of  wine,  "named  the  health  of 
the  good  Squire  All  worthy;    adding, 

*  If  you  pleafe,  Sir,  we  will  likewife 
'  remember  his   r.ephew  and  heir,  the 
'  young  fquire:   cotr.e,  Sir,  here's  Mr. 
«  Blifiltoyou;  a  very  pi etty  young gen- 
'  tleman  ;  and  who,  I  dare  f wear; will 
'  hereafter    make  a    very  confiderable 
«  figure  in  his  country.     I  have  a  bo- 

*  rough  for  him  myfelf  in  my  eye.* 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  Jones,  '  I  am  con-' 

vineed  you   don't    intend  to   affront 

«  me,  fo  I    fhall   not   refent  it ;  but,  I 

'  promife  you,     you   have    joined  two 

*  perfonsvery  improperly  together;  for' 
'  one  is  the  glory  of  the  human  fpe- 

*  cies,  and  the  other  is  a  ra:cal  who 
'  difhoncurs  the  name  of  man.1 

Dowling  dared  at  this.  He  faid,  he 
thought  both  the  gentlemen  had  a 
very  unexceptionable  character.  *  As 
«  for  Squire  Aliwortby  himfelf,'  fays 
he,  *  I  never  had  the  happinefs  to 
'  fee  him  :  "but  all  the  world  talks  of 
'  his  goodnefs.  And,  indeed,  as  to  the 
'  young  gentleman,  I  never  faw  him 

but  once,  when  I  carried  him  the 
c  news  of  the  lofs  of  his  mother;  and 

then  I  was  fo  hurried,  and  drove, 
'  and  tore,  with  the  multiplicity  of  bu- 

*  finefs,  that  I  had  hardly  time  to  con - 

*  verfe  with  him  :  -but  he  looked  fo  like 
'  a  very  honeft  gentleman,  and  behav- 
'  ed  himfelf  fo  prettily,  that  I  prote'l 

*  I  never  was  more  delighted  with  any 
gentleman  fince  I  was  born.' 

*  I  don't  wonder,'  anfwered  Jones, 
that  he  (houid  impels  upon  yon  in 
fo  (hort  an  acquaintance;  for  he  hath 
the  cunning  of  the  devii  himfelf,  and 
you  may  live  with  him  many  years 
without  difcovering  him.  I  was  bred 
up'with  him  from  my  infancy,  and 
we  were  hardly  ever  afunder:  but 
it  is  very  lately  only,  that  I  have  dif- 
covered  half  the  villainy  which  is  in 
him.  I  own  I  never  greatly  liked 
him.  I  thought  he  wanted  that  gene- 
rofity  of  fpirit,  which  is  the  fure 
foundation  of  all  that  is  great  and 


'  noble  in  human  nature.  I  faw  a  fel- 
'  filhnefs  in  him  long  ago  which  I  de- 
'  fpifed;but  it  is  lately, very  lately, that 
'  I  have  found  him  capable  of  the  ba- 
'  feft  antf  blackest  ddigns;  for,  indeed, 
'  I  have  at  laft  found  our,  that  he  hath 
'  taken  an  advantage  of  the  opennefs 
'  of  my  own  temper,  and  hath  con- 

*  cei  ted  the  deeped  pr  •]'•$,   by  ^    lung 
'  train  of  wicked  artifice,  to  work  my 
'  ruin,  which  at  la  it  he  hath  effected.* 

'  Ay!  ay!'  cries  Dowling  j  «  I  pio- 
'  te(t  then  it  is  a   pity   furh  a  prrfon 

*  fhould  inherit  the  great  eftate  of  your 
'  uncle  Allworthy.' 

*  Alas,  Sir  '.'  cries  Jones,    '  you  do 
'  me  an    honour   to  which  I   l\ave  no 
'  title.     It  is  true,  indeed,  his  good- 

*  nels  once  allowed  me  the  liberty  of 
'  calling  him  by  a  much  nearer  name; 
'   but  as  this  wa.s  only  a  voluntary  act 

*  of  goodnefs,    I  can  complain  of  no 
«   injuftice  when    he    thinks  proper  to 
'  deprive  me  of  this  honour;  fince  the 
'  lofs  cannot  be  more  unmerited  t'!  art 
'  the  gift  or  ginally  was.    IclTureyou, 
'  Sir,  I   am  no  relation  of  Mr.  All- 
'  worthy;  and  if  the  world,  who  are 

*  incapable  of  fetting  a  true  value  on 

*  his  virtue,  fhould  think,  in  his  be- 
'  haviour  to  me,  he  hath  dealf  hardly 

*  by  a  relation,  they  do  an  injulticeto 
'  the    beft  of  men:    for  I — but  I  afle 
'  your  pardon;  I  (hall  trouble  you  with 
'  no  particulars    relating    to    myfelf: 

*  only,   as  you  feem  to  think  me  a  re- 

*  lation  of  Mr.  Allworthy,  I  thought 

*  proper  to  fet  you  right  in  a  matter 
'  that  might  draw  fome  cenfures  upon, 
'  him,  which  I  promife  you  I  would 

*  rather  lofe  my  life,  than  give  occa- 
'  fion  to.' 

*  I  proteft,  Sir,' cried  Dnwling,  'you 
'  talk  very  much  like  a  man  of  honour; 
'  but  inftead  of  giving  me  any  trouble, 

*  I  proteit  it  would  give  me  great  plea- 
'  fure  to  know  how  you   came  to  be 
'  thought  a  relation  of  Mr.    Ailwor- 

*  thy's,  if  you  are  not.     Your  horfes 

*  won't  be  ready  this  half  hour,  and  as 
'  you    have    furficient    opportunity,     I 
4  wifti  ybu  would  tell  me  how  all  that 

*  happened;  for  I  proteft  it  feemsvery 

*  furprizing  that  you  /hould  p^fs  for-a 
c  relation  of  a  gentleman,  without  be- 

*  ing  fo.* 

Jones,  who  in  the  compliance  of  his 
difpofition  (though  not  in  his  pruder.ce) 
a  little  refembied  his  lovely  Sophia, 
was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  fatisfy  Mr. 
Dowling's  curioiity,  by  relating  the 
S  f  hiftory 
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hiftory  of  his    birth    and   education  i 
which  he  did,  like  Othello, 

...  .  —even  from  his  boy'i/h  years, 
To  th'  very  moment  he  was  bade  to  tell: 

the  which  to  hear,  Dowling,  like  Def- 
demona,  did  ferioufly  incline} 

He    fwore    'twas    ftrange,     'twas    parting 

ftrange } 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wond'rous  pitiful* 

Mr.  Dowling  was  indeed  very  great- 
ly affected  with  this  relation;  for  he 
had  not  diverted  himfelf  of  humanity 
by  being  an  attorney.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  unjutl,  than  to  carry  our  pre- 
judices againft  a  profeffion  into  private 
life,  and  to  borrow  our  idea  of  a  man 
from  our  opinion  of  his  calling.  Ha- 
bit, it  is  true,  IcfTens  the  horror  of  thofe 
actions  which  the  profeffion  makes  ne- 
ceflary,  and  confequently  habitual;  but 
in  all  other  inftances,  Nature  works  in 
men  of  all  profellions  alike;  nay,  per- 
haps, even  more  ftrongly  with  thofe 
who  give  her,  as  it  were,  a  holiday, 
when  they  are  following  their  ordinary 
bufinefs.  A  butcher,  I  make  no  doubt, 
would  feel  compunction  at  the  {laughter 
of  a  fine  horfe;  and  though  a  furgeon 
can  conceive  no  pain  in  cutting  off  a 
limb,  I  have  known  him  compaffionate 
a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  gout.  The  com- 
mon hangman,  who  hath  ftretched  the 
necks  of  hundreds,  is  known  to  have 
trembled  at  his  firft  operation  on  ahead; 
and  the  very  profellors  of  human- blood- 
ihedding,  who  in  their  trade  of  war 
butcher  thousands,  not  only  of  their 
fellow-profeffors,  but  often  of  women 
and  children,  without  remorfej  even 
thefe,  I  fay,  in  times  of  peace,  when 
drums  and  trumpets  are  laid  afide, 
often  lay  afide  all  their  ferocity,  and 
become  very  gentle  members  of  civil 
fociety.  In  the  fame  manner  an  attor- 
ney may  feel  all  the  miferies  and  dif- 
trtflks  of  his  fellow-creatures,  provided 
h~  h  ippens  not  to  be  concerned  againft 
them. 

Jones,    as    the  reader   knows,    was 

yet  v  -1  with  the  very  black 

colours  in  which   he  had  bfen  repre- 

and  as  to 

othci  '  did  »ot  fhow 

the    (  Jj    for' 

to  call  any 

fa  former  fi  ;>ation, 

«ry  defiruu*  of  heap- 


ing  too  much  upon  himfelf.  Dowl- 
ing therefore  obferved,  ard  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  very  ill  offices  mulfc 
have  been  done  him  by  fomebody  : 
4  For  certainly,'  cries  he,  '  the  fquirc 
'  would  never  have  difinherited  you 
only  for  a  few  faults,  which  any 
young  gentleman  might  have  com- 
mitted. Indeed,  I  cannot  properly 
fay  difinherited;  for,  to  he  Jure,  by 
law  you  cannot  claim  as  heir;  that's 
certain;  that  nobody  need  go  to 
counfel  for.  Yet  when  a  gentleman 
had  in  a  manner  adopted  you  thus 
as  his  own  fon,  you  might  reafon- 
ably  have  expected  fome  very  con- 
fnlerabie  part,  if  not  the  whole: 
nay,  if  you  had  expected  the  whole, 
I  mould  not  have  blamed  you;  for 
certainly  all  men  are  fur  getting  as 
much  as  they  can,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  blamed  on  that  account.' 
'  Indeed  you  wrong  me,'  laid  Jones  ; 
I  fhould  have  been  contented  withr 
very  little:  I  never  had  any  view* 
upon  Mr.  Allworthy's  fortune;  nay, 
I  believe,  I  may  truly  fay,  I  never 
once  confidered  what  he  could  or 
might  give  me.  This  I  Solemnly 
declare,  if  he  had  done  a  prejudice 
to  his  nephew  in  my  favour,  I  would 
have  undone  it  again.  I  had  rather 
enjoy  my  own  mind,  than  the  fortune- 
of  another  man.  What  is  the  poor 
pride  arifing  from  a  magnificent 
houfe,  a  numerous  equipage,  a  fplen- 
did  table,  and  from  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages or  appearances  of  fortune, 
compared  to  the  warm,  folid  con- 
tent, the  Swelling  Satisfaction,  the 
thrilling  tranfports,  and  the  exult- 
ing triumphs,  which  a  good  mind 
enjoys,  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
generous,  virtuous,  noble,  benevo- 
lent action?  I  envy  not  Blifil  in  the 
proSpect  of  his  wealth;  nor  (hull  I 
envy  him  in  the  poffeflion  of  it.  I 
would  not  think  myfelf  a  rafcal  half 
an  hour,  to  exchange  Situations.  I 
believe,  indeed,  Mr.  Blifil  SuSpe 
me  of  the  views  you  mention;  and 
I  fuppofe  thefe  fufpicions,  as  they 
arofe  from  the  bafenels  of  his  own 
heart,,  fo  they  occalioned  his  bafe- 
nefs  to  me.  But,  I  thank  Heaven, 
I  know,  I  feel — I  feel  my  innocence, 
my  fi  *vl  ;  and  I  ^> 
•hat  feeling  for 

•g  as  I  know  1  have  never  done, 
or  even  dtfigned  an  injury,  t 
being  wha*. 
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Pone  rut  pigri*  tiBl  nulla  ca.rr.pn 
Arbor  aftl-va  rccrcatur  aura, 
Ifhtod  laiui  nund'i  nebul<xt  malufqne 
Jupiter  ttrget.     ' 

Pone,  fub  curru  mtnivm  propitifui 
Solh  in  terra  dinrinibus  i;cgt>ta~t 
Dulce  riJfntetn  Lalagen  amaltot 
D-iike  kquentcm*. 

He  then   filled  a  bumper  of  wine, 
and  drank  it  oft'  to  the  health  of  his 
dear    Lalagej    and   filling  Dowiing's 
glafs  likewile  up  to  the  brim,  infifted 
on  his  pledging  him.     *  Why    then, 
here's   Mils   Lalage's   health,   with 
all  my  heart,'  cries  Dowling.     '  I 
have  heard  her  toafted  often,  I  pro- 
left,  though  I  never  faw  her  j    but 
they  fay  (he  is  extremely  handfome.' 
Though  the  Latin  was  not  the  only 
part  of  this  fpeech  which  Dowling  did 
not    perfectly    underftand,    yet   there 
was  fomewhat  in  it,  that  made  a  very 
ftrong    impreJFion  ,  upon    him.      And 
though  he  endeavoured  by   winking, 
nodding,    fneering,    and    grinning,  to 
hide  the  imprefiion  from  Jones,  (for 
we  are  as  x>ften   afliamed  of  thinking 
right  as  of  thinking  wrong)  it  is  cer- 
tain he  fecretly  approved  as  much  of 
his  fentiments  as  he  underftood,  and 
really  felt  a   very   ftrong   impulfe  of 
companion  for  him.    But  we  may  pof- 
fibly  take  fome  other  opportunity  of 
commenting  upon  this ;  efpecially  if  we 
fhould  happen  to  meet  Mr.  Dowling 
any  more  in  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory. 
At  prefent,  we  are  obliged  to  take  our 
leave  of  that  gentleman  a  little  abrupt- 
ly, in  imitation   of  Mr.  Jones  j  who 
was  no  fooner  informed,  by  Partridge, 
that   his  horfes   were  ready,    than  he 
depofited    his   reckoning,    wiftied    his 
companion    a    good  night,    mounted, 
and    fet    forward    towards  Coventry, 
though  the  night  was  dark,  and  it  juft 
then  began  to  rain  very  hard. 


CHAP.    XI. 

THE      DISASTERS      WHICH       BEFEL 
JONES     ON    HIS    DEPARTURE    FOR 


[.         COVENTRYj      WITH       THE     SAGE 
REMARKS    OF    PARTRIDGE. 

NO  road  can  be  plainer  than  that 
from  the  place  where  they  now 
were,  to  Coventry;  and  though  neither 
Jones,  nor  Partridge,  nor  the  guide, 
had  ever  travelled  it  before,  it  would 
have  been  almoft  impoflible  to  have 
miffed  their  way,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  two  reafons  mentioned  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  laft  chapter. 

Thefe  two  circumftances,  however, 
happening  both  unfortunately  to  in- 
tervene, our  travellers  .deviated  into  a 
much  lefs  frequented  track,  and  after 
riding  full  fix  miles,  inftead  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  ftately  fpites  of  Coventry, 
they  found  themfelves  ftill  in  a  very 
dirty  lane,  where  they  faw  no  fymp- 
toms  of  approaching  the  fuburbs  of  a 
large  city. 

Jones  now  declared  that  they  muft 
certainly  have  loft  their  way  j  but  this 
the  guide  infifted  upon  was  impoflible; 
a  word,  which,  in  common  converfa- 
tion,  is  often  ufed  to  fignify  not  only 
improbable,  but  often  what  is  really 
very  likely,  and  fometimes,  what 
hath  certainly  happened:  anJiyperbo- 
lical  violence  like  that  which  i»ib  fre- 
quently offered  to  the  words  infinite 
and  eternal  ;  by  the  former  of  which, 
it  is  ufual  to  exprefs  a  diftance  of  half 
a  yard,  and  by  the  latter,  a  duration 
of  five  minutes.  And  thus  it  is  as 
ufual  to  afierttheimpoffibilityof'lofing 
what  is^  already  actually  loft.  This 
was,  in  Yacl,  the  cafe  at  prefent:  for 
notwithstanding  all  the  confident  af- 
feitions  of  the  lad  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  certain  they  were  no  more  in  the 
right  road  to  Coventry,  than  the  frau- 
dulent, griping^  cruel,  canting  mifer, 
is  in  the  right  road  to  heaven. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  eafy  for  a  reader 
who  hath  never  been  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances, to  imagine  the  horror  with 
which  darknefs,  rain,  and  wind,  fill 
perfons  who  have  loft  their  way  in  the 
night  j  and  who,  confequently,  have 
not  the  pleafant  piofpeft  of  warm  fires, 
dry  deaths,  and  other  refreshments, 


*  Place  me  where  never  fummer  breeze 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  or  warms  the  trees  5 
Where  ever- louring  clouds  appear, 
And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  inclement  year. 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  ray, 
Where  rolls  the  rapid  car  of  day ; 
Love  and  the  nymph  ihall  charm  my  tolls, 
The  nymph  who  fweetly  fpeaks,  and  Jfweetly  (miles. 


FRAMCIS. 
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to  fupport  their  minds  in 
with  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 
A  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  horror 
will,  however,  ferve  fufficiently  to  ac- 
count for  the  conceits  which  now  filled 
thr  head  of  Partridge,  and  which  we 
(hall  prefently  be  obliged  to  open. 

Jones  grew  more  and  more  pofitive  - 
that  they  were  out  of  their  rond  ;  and 
the  boy  himfelf,  at  lalt,  acknowledg- 
ed he  btlieved  they  were  not  in  the 
rii;ht  roavi  to  Coventrv;  though  he 
arfirnied,  at  the  fa:ne  time,  it  was  im- 
poflible  they  (hould  have  miffed  the 
\vav.  But  Partridge  was  of  a  diffe- 
rent opinion.  He  faid,  when  they 
firlt  let  out,  he  imagined  Jome  mif- 
chief  or  other  would  happen.  '  Did 
'  not  you  i.bierve,  Sir,'  faid  he  to 
Jor.es,  *  that  old  woman  who  ftood 
«  at  the  door  juft  as  you  was  taking 
1  horfe  ?  1  wilh  you  had  given  her  a 

*  fmall    matter,    with    all    my  heart; 
'  for   (he  faid  then,  you  might  repent 
'  it;  and  at  that  very  inftant  it  began 
'  to  rain,  arid  the  wind  hath  continu- 
'  ed  liiing;  ever  fince.    Whatever  fome 

*  people  may  tliirk,  I  am  very  certain 
'   it   is  m  the  power  of  witches  to  raife 

*  the   wind   whenever  they    ^lealc.     I 

*  have  feen  it  happen  very  often  in  my 

*  time;  and  if  ever  I  faw  a  witch  in 

<  all    my    life,    that  oM  woman    was 
«  certainly  one.     I  thought  fo  to  my- 

*  felf  at  that  very  time  ;  and  if  I  had 
'  any  halfpence  in  my  pocket,  I  would 

<  have  given  her  fome:   for  to  be  lure 
'  it   is  always  good  to  be  charitable  to 
'  thofe  fort  of    people,    for  fear  what 
•may  happen ;    and    many    a  perfon 

*  hath  loft  his  cattle  by  faving  a  half- 
'  penny/ 

Jones,  though  hi-  was  horridly  vex- 
ed at  the  delay  which  his  miitake  was 
likely  to  occaiion  in  his  journey,  could 
not  help  fmiling  at  the  iu,:erftition  of 
his  friend,  whom  an  accident  now 
greatly  confirmed  in  his  opinion.  This 
W'S  a  tun>bie  fro.,  his  horfe;  by 
which,  however,  he  received  no  other 
injury  th  >n  what  the  dirt  conferred  on 
his  clo:  ths. 

J  .itge  had  no  fooner  recoveied 
his  K  tmn  he  app  <lcd  to  his  fall, 
as  coi.  lufive  evidence  of  all  he  had 
afferted;  but  Jones,  finding  he  w^s 
unhurt,  anfwered  with  a  fmile,  '  This 
'  witch  of  youis,  Partridge,  is  a  molt 
'  ungrateful  jade,  and  doth  not,  I 
*  find,  diltinguifh  her  friends  from 


f  others,  in  her  refrntment.  If  the  old 
'  lady  had  been  angry  wi'h  me  for 
'  negleft'mg  her,  I  don't  fee  why  (he 
'  fhould  tumble  you  from  your  horfe, 
1  after  all  the  refpec~l  you  have  expref- 
«  fed  for  her.' 

«  It  is  ill  jetting,'  cries  Partridge, 
'  with  people  who  h.ive  p^wer  to  do 
'  thefe  things  ;  for  they  arc  ofte'»  very 
'  malicious.  I  remember  a  farrier, 

*  who  provoked  one  of  them,  by  afk- 

*  ing  her.   when  the  time  (he  had  bar- 

*  gained  with  tlie  devil  for,  would  be 

*  out"i  and  within  three  months  from 
'   that  very  day,  one   of  his  beft  cows 

*  was  drowned.     Nor   was   (lie    fatis- 
'  fied  wit;i  that;  for  a  little  time  after- 

*  wards  he  loft  a  barrel  of  beft  drink  : 

*  for  the  old  witch  pulled  out  the  fpi- 
'  got,  and   let  it    run  all  over  the  cel- 
'   lar,    the    very    firft    evening  he   had 
'   tapped  it,  to  make  merry  with  fome 

*  of    his    neighbours.     In    fhort,  no- 

*  thing  ever    thrived    with  him  after- 
'  wards;  tor  (lie  worried  the  poor  man 
«  fo,  that  he  took  to  drinking,  and  in 

*  a  year  or  or  two  his  ftock  was  feized, 

*  and  he  and  his  family  are  now  come 

*  to  the  parilh.' 

The  guide,  and  perhaps  his  horfe 
too,  were  both  fo  attentive  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  that,  either  through  war.t  of 
care,  or  by  the  malice  of  the  witch,  they 
were  now  both  fprawiing  in  the  dirt. 

Partridge  entirely  imputed  this  fall, 
as  he  had  done  his  own,  to  the  fame 
caufe.  He  told  Mr.  Jones,  it  would 
.certainly  be  his  turn  next;  and  ear- 
neftly  entreated  him  to  return  back, 
and  find  out  the  old  woman,  and  paci- 
fy her.  *  We  'hall  very  foon,'  added 
he,  *  reach  the  inn:  for  'hough  we  have 
feemed  to  go  forward,  I  am  very  cer- 
tain we  are  in  the  identical  place  in 
which  we  were  an  hour  ago  ;  and  I 
tbre  i'ware,  if  it  was  day  -light,  we 
might  now  lee  the  inn  we  fet  out 
'  from.' 

Inftead  of  returning  any  anfwer  to 
this  fage  advice,  Jones  was  entirely  at- 
tentive to  what  h.ui  happened  to  the 
boy,  who  received  no  other  hurt  than 
what  htui  before  befallen  Paitridge, 
and  which  his  cloaths  very  eafily  bore, 
as  they  had  been  for  many  years  inured 
to  the  like.  He  foon  regained  his  fide- 
laddie,  and  by  the  hearty  curies  and 
blows  which  he  bellowed  on  his  horfe, 
quickly  fatisfied  Mr.  Jones  that  no 
harm  was  dune. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

RELATES  THAT  MR.  JONES  CON- 
TINUED HIS  JOURNEY  CONTRA- 
RY TO  THE  ADVICE  OF  PAR- 
TRIDGE, WITH  WHAT  HAPPEN- 
ED ON  THAT  OCCASION. 

THEY  now  discovered  a  light  at 
fome  diftance,  to  the  great  plea- 
fure0f  Jones,  and  to  the  no  fmall  ter- 
ror of  Partridge,  who  firmly  believed 
himfelfto  be  bewitched,  and  that  this 
light  was  a  Ja;k  with  the  lantern,  or 
fomewhat  more  mifchievous. 

But  how  were  thefe  fears  increafed, 
when,  as  they  approached  nearer  to 
this  light,  (or  lights  as  they  now  ap- 
peared) they  heard  a  confufed -found  of 
human  voices  5  of  finging,  laughing, 
and  hallooing,  together  with  a  itrange 
noife  that  feemed  to  proceed  from  fome 
inftruments,  but  could  hardly  be  al- 
lowed the  name  of  mufick.  Indeed,  to 
favour  a  little  the  opinion  of  Partridge, 
it  might  very  well  be  called,  mufick  be- 
witched. 

It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  a  much 
greater  degree  of  horror  than  what  now 
feized  on  Partridge;  the  contagion  of 
which  had  reached  the  poft-boy,  who 
had  been  very  attentive  to  many  things 
that  the  other  had  uttered.  He  now 
therefore  joined  in  petitioning  Jones 
to  return  ;  faying,  he  firmly  believed 
what  Partridge  had  juft  before  faid, 
that  though  the  horfes  feemed  to  go  on, 
they  had  not  moved  a  ftep  forwards 
during  at  leaft  the  laft  half  hour. 

Jones  could  not  help  fmiling  in  the 
rnidft  of  his  vexation,  at  the  fears  of 
thefe  poor  fellows.  '  Either  we  ad- 
'  vance,'  fays  he,  *  towards  the  lights, 

*  or  the  lights  have  advanced  towards 

*  us  ;  for  we  are  now  at  a  very  little 
'  diftance   from   them :    but   how   can 
'•  either  of  you  be  afraid  of  a  fet  of 

*  people  who  appear  only  to  be  merry  - 

*  making?' 

*  Merry-making,  Sir  !*  cries  Par- 
tridge; 'who  could  be  merry-mak- 

*  ing  at  this  time  of  night,  and  in  fuch 
'  a   place,    and  fuch  weather  ?    They 

*  can  be  nothing  but  ghofts  or  witches, 
'  or  fome  evil-fpirits  or  other,   that's 
'  certain.' 

'  Let  them  be  what  they  will,'  cries 
Jones,  «  I  am  refolved  to  go  up  to 
'  them,  and  enquire  the  way  to  Co- 


ventry. All  witches,  Partridge,  arc 
not  fuch  ill-natured  hags,  as  that 
we  had  the  misfortune  -to  meet  with 
laft.' 

«  O   Lord,    Sir!'     cries    Partridge, 
there  is   no  knowing  what  humour 
they  will  be  in  ;    to  be  fure,   it  ic  al- 
ways beft  to  be  civil   to  them  :   but 
what   if  we  mould  meet  with  fome- 
thing  worfe   than   witches,   with  evii 
fpirits    themfelves  ?    Pray,     Sir,    be 
advifed  ;  pray,    Sir,  do  !  If  you  had 
read  fo    many  terrible  accounts  as  I 
have  of  thefe  matters,  you  would  not 
be  fo  fool-hardy.     The  Lord  knows 
whither  we  have  got  already,  or  whi- 
ther  we  are  going  :    for  fure    fuck 
darknefs  was  never  feen   upon  earth, 
and    I    queftion    whether    it   can  be 
darker  in  the  other  world.1 
Jones   put    forwards  as  faft    as    he 
could,   notwithftanding  all  thefe  hint* 
and  cautions,  and  poor  Partridge  wag 
obliged  to  follow;  for  though  he  hard- 
ly dared  to  advance,  he  dared  ft  ill  lefs 
to  ftay  behind  by  himfelf. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place 
whence  the  lights  and  different  noifet 
had  iflued.  This  Jones  perceived  t» 
be  no  other  than  a  barn,  where  a  great 
number  of  men  and  women  were  af- 
fembled,  and  diverting  themielves  with 
much  apparent  jollity. 

Jones  no  fooner  appeared  before  the 
great  doors  of  the  barn,  which  were 
oppn,  than  a  mafculine  and  very  rough 
voice  from  within  demanded  who  wa« 
there.  To  which  Jones  gently  an- 
fwered,  *  A  friend  !'  and  immediately 
afked  the  road  to  Coventry. 

'  If  you  are  a  friend/  cries  another 
of  the  men  in  the  barn,  'you  had 
«  better  alight  till  the  ftorm  is  over;* 
(for  indeed  it  was  now  more  violent 
than  ever)  '  you  are  very  welcome  to 
'  put  up  your  h.orfe  ;  for  there  is  fuf- 
'  ficient  room  for  him  at  one  end  of 

*  the  barn.' 

'  You  are  very  obliging,'  returned 
Jones  ;  '  and  I  will  accept  your  offer 

*  for   a  few  minutes,    whillt  the  rain 
'  continues;    and  here   are  two  more 
'  who  will  be  glad  of  the  fame  favour/ 
This  was  accorded  with   more   good- 
will than  it  was    accepted:     for   Par- 
tridge would  rather  have  fubmitted  to 
the  utmoft  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
than  have  trufted    to  the  clemency  of 
thofe  whom  he   took   for  hobgoblins; 
and  the  poor  poit-boy  was  now  infcft- 

cd 
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«<f  with  the  fame  apprehenfions  j  but 
they  were  both  obliged  to  follow  the 
«eam;>le  of  Joiu'Sj  the  one,  bee  iull-  he 
rforft  not  leave  his  horfe,  and  the  nher, 
fcecawfe  he  feared  nothing  fo  much  as 
Ixingleft  by  him.llf". 

Had  this'  hillory  been  writ  in  the 
days  of  fuperftiti-on,  I  fhould  have  had 
too  much  coir.paflion  for  the  reader 
ta  Rave  left  him  fo  long  in  ful  pence, 
•whether  Be'zebub  or  Satan  was  about 
crfttratty  to  appear  in  perfon,  with  all 
Iris  hellifii  retinue;  but  as  thefe  doc- 
ftrines  are  at  prefent  very  unfortunate, 
and  have  but  few,  if  any  believers,  I 
i*ave  not  been  much  aware  of  convey- 
ing a-ny  fuch  terrors.  To  fay  truth, 
the  whole  furniture  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions bath  long  been  appropriated  by 
the  managers  of  play-houfes,  who  fee  in 
lately  to  have  lain  them. by  as  rubbifh, 
capable  only  of  affe&ing  the  upper  <Tal- 
leryj  a  place  in  which  few  of  our  rea- 
ders ever  fit. 

However,  though  we  do  not  fufpeft 
raiiing  any  great  terror  on  thisocca- 
ton,  we  have  reafon  to  fear  fome  other 
apprehenfions  may  here  arife.  in  our 
leader,  into  which  we  would  not  wil- 
Imgly  betray  himj  I  mean,  that  we 
are  going  to/*ak.e  a,  voyage  into  Fairy- 
fend,  and  to  introduce  a  let  cf  beings 
into  our  hiftory,  which  fcarce  any  one 
was  ever  childilh  enough  to  believe, 
trhoo^h  many  have  been  fooli/h  enough 
fcofpend  their  time  in  writing  and  read- 
ing their  adventures. 

To  pi-event,  therefore,  any  fufpi- 
cions  I'o  prejudicial  to  the  credit  of 
ar>  hiftorian,  who  profefTes  to  draw  his 
materials  from  nature  only,  we  fhall 
»ow  proceed  to  acquaint  the  reader 
who  thefe  people  were,  whole  fudden 
appearance  had  ftruck  fuch  terrors  into 
Partridge,  h:u]  more  th^n  half  fright- 
ened the  pnlt-boy,  and  had  a  little 
far  prized  even  Mr.  Jones  himfelf. 

The  people  then  afixmbled  in  this 
l>arn,  were  no  other  than  a  company 
«f  Egyptians,  or,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
called,  Gypfits  j  and  th^y  were  now 
celebrating  the  wedding  of  one  of  their 
fociety. 

It  is  impofuble  to  conceive  a  hap- 
pier fet  of  people  than  appeared  here 
to  be  met  together.  The  utmoit  mirth 
indeed  (hewed  itfelf  in  every  counte- 
re  ;  nor  was  their  ball  totally  void 
of  all  order  and  decon.  .rips 

it  had  more  than  a  country -afaibly  is 


fometimes  conduced  with:  for  'thefe 
people  are  fubjecl  to  a  formal  govern- 
ment, and  laws  of  their  own,  and  all 
pay  obedience  to  one  great  magiftrate, 
whom  they  call  their  king. 

Greater  plenty  likewife  was  nowhere 
to  bellen,  than  what  flourished  in  this 
barn.  Here  was  indeed  no  nicety  nor 
elegance,  nor  did  the  keen  appetite  of 
the  gueris  require  any,  Here  was 
good  (tore  of  bacon,  fowls,  and  mut- 
ton, to  which  every  one  present  pro- 
vided better  fauce  himfelf,  than  the 
beft  and  deareft  French  cook  can  pre- 
pare. 

./Eneas  is  not  defcribed  under  more 
consternation  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 

Dum  Jtupft  nbttttuqvt  kteret  defixus  in  unit 

than  was  our  hero  at  what  he  fa  win  this 
barn.  While  he  was  looking  every  where 
round  hjm  with  aftoni foment,  a  vene- 
rable perlcn  approached  him  with  many 
friendly  lalutauons,  rather  of  too  hearty 
a  kind  to  be  called  courtly.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  king  of  the  gypfie$ 
himfelf.  He  was  very  little  dircn;guim- 
ed  in  drels  from  his  fubjefts,  no. 
he  any  regalia  of  majeity  to  fupport 
his  dignity;  and  yet  there  feemed  (as 
Mr.  Jones  laid)  to  be  fomewhat  in  his. 
air  which  denoted  authority,  and  in- 
fpired  the  beholders  with  an  idea  of 
awe  and  refpecl  j  though  all  this  was 
perhaps  imaginary  in  Jones  ;  and  the 
truth  may  be,  that  fuch  ideas  are  in- 
cident to  power,  and  ahnoil  infepara- 
ble  from  it. 

There  was  fomewhat  in  the  open 
countenance  and  courteous  behaviour 
of  Jones,  which  being  accompanied 
with  muchcomelinefs  of  perfon,  great- 
ly recommended  him  at  firft  fight  to 
every  beholder.  Thefe  \vere  perhaps 
a  little  heightened  in  the  prefent  al- 
liance, by  that  profound  relpecl  which 
he  paid  to  the  king  of  the  gypfles-,  the 
moment  he  was  acquainted  with  his 
dignity,  and  which  was  the  fweeter  to 
his  gypfcian  majefty,  as  he  was  not 
ufcd  to  receive  fuch  homage  from  any 
but  his  own  fubje&s. 

The  king  ordered  a  table  to  be  fpread 

with  the  chuiceft  of  their  provifions  for 

his  accommodation  ;  and  having  placed 

himfelf  at  his  right-hand,  his   majclry 

>  difcovufe  our  hero  in  the  fol- 

manner. 

<  Me  doubt  not,  Sir,  bpt  you  have 
«  ofieu 
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*  often  feen  fome  of  my  people,  who  are 

<  what  you  call  de    parttes    detache: 

*  for  dey  go  about  every  where;  but 

*  me  fancf  you   imagine  not  we  be  fo 
'  confiderablebody as  we  be;  and  may 

<  be  you  will  furprize  more,  when  you 

*  hear  de  gypfy  be  as  orderly  and  well 

*  govern  people   as  any  upon  face  of 

<  de  earth. 

*  Me  have  honour,  as  m?  fay,  to  be 
'  deir  king,  and  no  monarch  can  do 

*  boait  of  more  dutiful    lubjeft,   neno 

*  moie  affectionate-.     How  far  me  de- 
'  ferve  deir  goodwill,  me  no  fay;  but 
'  dis  me  can  fay,  dat  me  never  tleiign 

*  any  ting  but  to  do   dem  good.     Me 

*  fall  no  do  boaft    of  dat  neider:   for 

*  what  can  me  do  oderwife  dan  con- 
'  fider  of  de  good  of  dofe  poor  people, 
«  who  go  about  all  day  to  give  me  al- 

*  ways  de  beft  of  what  dey  get.     Dey 
'  love  and  honour  me  derefore,  becajjfe 

*  me  do  love  and  take  care  of  dem  : 

*  dat  is  all  }  me  know  no  oder  reafon. 
'  About  a  toufand  or  two  toufand 

'  year  ago,  me  cannot  tell  to  a  year 
'  or  two,  as  can  neider  write  ror  read, 
'  dere  was  a  great  what  \^ju  call— • 
'  a  volution  among  de  gypfy  ;  for  dere  • 

*  was  de  lord  gypfy  in  dofe  clays  ;  and 
'  defe  lord  did  quarrel  vid  one  anoder 

*  about  de  place ;   but    de  king  of  de 

*  gypfy  diddemolifh  dem  all,  and  made 

*  all  his  fub,je6l  equal  vid  each  oder  $ 
'  and  fi'nce  dat   time  dey  have   agree 
'  very  well  :  for  dey  no  tink  of  being 
'  king,    and  may  be  it  be  better  far 

dem  as  dey  be  ;  for  me  aflureyou,  it 

*  be  ver  troublefome  ting  to   be  king, 
and  always  to  dojuftice:  me    have 

*  often  wifh  to  be    de    private  gypfy 
'  when  me  have  been  forced  to  punifh 
'  my    dear    friend  and    relation ;    for 
'  dough  we  neve    put  to   death,    our 
«  punifliments  bever  fevere.  Dey  make 
'  ^e  §>'?fy  afhamed  of  demfelves,  and 
«  dat  be  ver  terrible  punifhment ;  me 
'  ave  fcarce  ever  known  de  gypiy  to 
'  punifh,  do  harm  any  more.' 

.  The  king  then  proceeded  to  exprefs 
fome  wonder  that  there  was  no  fuch 
punifhment  as  (hame  in  other  govern- 
ments. Upon  which  Jones  adored  him 
to  the  contrary  :  for  that  there  were 
many  crimes  for  which  fhame  was  in- 
flifled  by  theEnglilh  laws;  and  that  it 
\vasindeedone  confequence  of  all  pu- 
jiifhment.  *Dat  be  ver  ftrange,'  faid 
the  king:  *  for  me  know  and  hears  a 
«  good  deal  of  your  people,  dough  me 
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no  live  among  dem  ;  and  me  have 
often  hear  dat  mam  is  cfe  confeojuence 
and  de  caufe  too  of  many  of  your 
rewards.  Are  your  re  wards  and  pu- 
niflrments  den  de  fame  ting/ 
While  his  majefty  was  thus  difcour£- 
ing  with  Jones,  a  fudden  uproar  arofe 
in  the  barn  j  and,  as  it  fceros,  upon 
this  occafcon,  the  courtefy  of  thefe 
people  h/id,  by  degrees,  removed  all 
the  apprehen  Iran  a  of  Partridge,  and  he 
was  prevailed  upon  not  only  to  ftyff 
himfeif  with  their  food,  but  to  taite 
fome  of  their  liquors,  which  by  de- 
grees entirely  expelled  all  fear  frona 
his  compofition,  and  in  it's  Head  intro- 
duced much  more  agreeable  leiifatioo*, 
A  young  femate  gypfy,  nr>o;-e  remark- 
able for  her  wit  than  her  beauty,  ha.i 
decoyed  the  honeft  fellow  nijce,  pre- 
tending to  tell  his  fortune,  Nowwbea 
they  were  alone  together  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  barn,  whether  it  proceeded  from 
the  ftrong  liquor,  v/hich  is  never  fo 
apt  to  inflame  inordinate  defire  as  after 
moderate  fatigue;  or  whether  the  fair 
gypfy  herfeif  threw  afide  the  delicacy 
and  decency  of  her  fex,  and  tempted 
the  youth  Partridge  with  exprefs  ibii- 
citations  -r  bat  they  were  difcsrered  m 
a  very  improper  manner  by  the  huf- 
band  of  the  gypiy,  who,  from  jealoufy, 
it  feems,  had  kept  a  Watchful  eye  over 
his  wire,  and  had  dogged  her  to.  the 
place  where  he  found  her  in  the  anus 
of  her  gallant. 

To  the  great  confufion  cf  Jones, 
Partridge  fc-as  now  hurried  before  tJie 
king  ;  who  heard  the  accufition,  and 
likewife  the  culprit's  defence,  which 
was  indeed  very  trifling:  for  the  poor 
fellow  was  confounded  by  the  plaia 
evidence  which  appeared  againft  him, 
and  had  very  little  to  fay  for  hsmfeif. 
— His  majefty  then  turning  towards? 
Jones,  faid,  *  Sir,  you  have  hear  wlr-t 

*  dey  fay  ;  what    punifhment  do,  you 

*  tink  your  man  deferve?' 

Jones  ar.fwered,  he  was  forry  for 
what  had  happened,  and  that  Partridge 
fhould  make  the  hufband  all  rheametui» 
in  his  power:  he  faid,  he  had  very  little 
money  about  him  at  that  time;  and  put- 
ting his  hand  into  his  pocket,  offered  the 
fellow  a  guinea.  To  which  he  imme- 
diately anfwered,  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  not  think  of  giving  himjefs  than 
five. 

This  fum,  after  fome  altercation, 
was  reduced  to  twoj  and  Jones  hav- 
ing 
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ing  (lipulated  for  the  full  forgivenefs 
of  boih  Partridge  and  the  wife,  was 
going  to  pay  the  money  }  when  his 
majefty  reftraining  his  hand,  turned  to 
the  witnefs,  and  afked  him,  at  what 
time  he  had  difcovered  the  criminals  ; 
to  which  he  anfwtred,  that  he  had 
been  defired  by  the  hufband  to  watch 
the  motions  of  his  wife  from  her  firft 
fpeaking  to  the  ftranger,  and  that  he 
bad  never  loft  fight  of  her  afterwards 
till  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
The  king  then  afked,  If  the  hufband 
was  with  him  all  that  time  in  his  lurk- 
ing-place. To  which  he  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative.  His  Egyptian  majefty 
then  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  hufband 
as  follows:  *  Me  be  lorry  to  fee  any 


gypfy  (^at  nave  no  more  honour  dan 
to  fell  de  honour  of  his  wife  for  mo- 
ney. If  you  had  had  de  love  for 
your  wife,  you  would  have  prevented 
dis  matter,  and  not  endeavour  to 
make  her  de  whore,  dat  you  might  dif- 
cover  her.  Me  do  order  dat  you  have 
no  money  given  you;  for  you  delerve 
punimment,  not  reward:  me  do  or- 
der derefore,  dat  you  be  de  infamous 
gypfy,  and  do  wear  pair  of  horns 
upon  your  forehead  for  one  month, 
and  dat  your  wife  be  called  de  whore, 
and  pointed  at  all  dat  time  :  for  you 
be  de  infamous  gypfy,  but  /he  be  no 
lefs  de  infamous  whore.' 
The  gypfies  immediately  proceeded 
to  execute  the  fentence,  and  left  Jones 
and  Partridge  alone  with  his  majefty. 

Jones  greatly  applauded  the  juftice 
of  the  fentencej  upon  which  the  king 
turning  to  him,  faid,  *  Me  believe  you 
«  be  furprize:  for  me  fuppofe  you  have 
«  ver  bad  opinion  of  my  people}  me 

•  fuppofe  you  tink  us  all  de  tieves.' 

«  I  muft  confefs,  Sir,'  faid  Jones, 

•  I  have  not  heard  fo  favourable    an 
«  account  of  them  as  they  feem  to  de- 
«  ferve.' 

«  Me  vil  tell  you/  faid   the  king, 

•  how  de  difference  is  between  you  and 

•  us.  My  people  rob  your  people,  and 

•  your  people  rob  one  anoder.' 

Jones  afterwards  proceeded  very 
gravely  to  fing  forth  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  fubjefb  who  live  under  fuch  a 
magiftrate. 

Indeed  their  happinefs  appears  to 
have  been  fo  compleat,  that  we  are  a- 


ware  left  fome  advocate  for  arbitrary 
power  fhould  hereafter  quote  the  cafe 
of  thofe  people,  as  an  inftance  of  the 
great  advantages  which  a:tend  .hat  go- 
vernment above  all  others. 

And  here  we  will  make  a  conceifion, 
which  would  iKt  perhaps  have 
expecledfrom  us:  thatno  limited  form 
of  government  is  capable  of  rifmg  to 
the  lame  degree  of  perfection,  or  of 
producing  the  lame  benefits  to  fociety 
with  this.  Mankind  have  never  been 
fo  happy,  as  when  the  greateft  part  of 
the  then  known  world  was  uniier  the 
dominion  of  a  fingie  mafter}  and  this 
Itate  of  their  felicity  continued  during 
the  reign  of  five  fucceflive  princes*. 
This  was  the  true  aera  of  the  golden 
age,  and  the  only  golden  age  which  ever 
had  any  exigence,  unlefs  in  the  warm 
imaginations  of  the  poets,  from  the  ex - 
pulfion  from  Eden  do-.vn  to  this  day. 

In  reality,  I  know  but  of  one  iblid 
objection  to  abfolute  monarchy:  the 
Oiily  defect  in  which  excellent  confti- 
tution,  feems  to  be  thedifficulty  of  find- 
ing any  man  adequate  to  the  office  of 
an  abfolute  monarch;  for  this  indjf- 
penfibly  requires  three  qualities  very 
difficult,  as  it  appears  from  hiftory,  to 
be  found  in  princely  natures  :  Firft,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  moderation  in  the 
prince,  to  be  contented  with  all  the 
power  which  is  pofnble  for  him  to  have. 
Secondly,  enough  of  wifdom  to  know 
his  own  happinefs.  And,  thirdly,  good- 
nefs  fufficient  to  fupport  the  happinefs 
of  others,  when  not  only  compatible 
with,  but  inftrumental  to  his  own. 

Now,  if  an  abfolute  monarch,  with 
all  thefe  great  and  rare  qualifications, 
fhould  he  allowed  capable  of  conferring 
the  greateft  good  on  fociety ;  it  nuft  be 
furely  granted,  on  the  contra; y,  that 
abfolute  power  veiled  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  deficient  in  them  all,  is  Irke- 
ly  to  be  attended  with  no  lefs  a  degree 
of  evil. 

Infhort,  our  own  religion  furnifhej 
us  with  adequate  ideas  of  the  blefTing, 
as  well  as  curfo,  which  may  attend  ab- 
folute power.  The  pictures  of  heaven 
and  of  hell  will  place  a  very  lively 
image  of  both  before  our  eyes  :  for 
though  the  prince  of  the  latter  can  hare 
no  power,  but  what  he  originally  de- 
rives from  the  omnipotent  Sovereign  in 


*  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonini. 
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the  former}  yet  it  plainly  appears  from 
Scripture,  that  ablblutepowei  in  his  in- 
fernal dominions  isgrantecl  to  their  di- 
abolical ruler.  This  indeed  is  the  only 
abfolute  power  which  can  by  Scripture 
be  derived  from  Heaven.  If  therefore 
the  feveral  tyrannies  upon  earth  can 
prove  any  title  to  aDivineauthority,  it 
iTHift  be  derived  from  this  original  grant 
to  the  Prince  of  Darknefsj  and  thefe 
fubordinate  deputations  muft  confe- 
quently  come  immediately  from  him 
whofe  tlamp  they  fo  exprefsly  bear. 

To  conclude  j  as  the  examples  of  all 
ages  (hew  us  that  mankind  in  general 
defire  power  only  to  do  harm,  and  when 
they  obtain  it,  ufe  it  for  no  other  pur- 
pofej  it  is  not  confonant  with  even  the 
leaft  degree  of  prudence  to  hazard  an 
alteration,  where  our  hopes  are  poorly 
kept  in  countenance  by  only  two  or 
three  exceptions  out  of  a  thoufand  in- 
fiances  to  alarm  our  fears.  In  this  cafe 
it  will  be  much  wifer  to  fubmit  to  a 
few  inconveniencies  arifing  from  the 
difpafiionate  deafnefs  of  laws,  than  to 
remedy  them  by  applying  to  the  paf- 
llonate  opt-n  ears  of  a  tyrant. 

'Nor  can  the  example  of  the  g.ypfies, 
though  poflibly  they  may  have  long 
been  happy  under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, be  here  urged  ;  fince  we  muft 
remember  the  very  material  refpecl:  in 
which  they  differ  from  all  other  people, 
and  to  which  perhaps  this  their  happi- 
nefs  is  entirely  owing;  namely,  that 
they  have  no  fulfe  honours  among  them , 
and  that  they  look  on  (hame  as  the 
moft  grievous  punifhraent  in  the  world. 

„      CHAP.    XIII. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  JONES  AND 
PARTRIDGE. 

THE  honeft  lovers  of  liberty  will, 
we  doubt  not,  pardon  that  long 
-digreffion   into  which  we  were  led  at 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  chapter,  to  prevent 
our  hiftory  from  being  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  the    mod    pernicious    doctrine 
which  prieftcraft  had  ever  the  wicked- 
nefs  or  the  impudence  to  preach. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  Mr. 
Jones  ;  who,  when  the  flcrm  was  over, 
took  have  of  his  Egyptian  majefty, 
after  many  thanks  for  his  courteous 
behayiourand  kind  entertainment,  and 
Jet  out -for  Coventry  j  to  which  place 
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(for  it  wap  ftill  dark)  a  gypfy  was  or- 
dered to  conJocl  him. 

Jones  hiving,  by  reafon  of  his  devia- 
tion, travelled  eleven  miles  inftead  of 
fix,  and  moftof  thofe  through  very  exe- 
crable roads,  where  no  expedition  could 
have  been  made  in  queft  of  a  midwife, 
did  not  arrive  at  Coventry  till  near 
twelve  :  nor  could  he  poffibly  get  again 
into  the  faddle  till  paft  twoj  for  poft- 
hoifes  were  now  not  eafy  to  get  ; 
nor  were  the  hoftler  or  poft-boy  in  half 
fo  great  a  hurry  as  himfelf,  but  chofe 
rather  to  imitate  the  tranquil  drfpofi- 
tion  of  Partridge  j  who  being  denied 
the  nourifhment  of  .fltep,  took  all  op- 
portunties  to  fupply  it's  place  with 
every  other  kind  of  nourimment,  and 
was  never  better  pleafed  than  when  he 
arrived  at  an  inn,  nor  ever  more  difla- 
tisfied  than  when  he  was  again  forced 
to  leave  it. 

Jones  now  travelled  poftj  we  will- 
follow  him,  therefore,  according  to  our 
cuftom,  and  to  the  rules  of  Longinus, 
in  the  fame  manner.  From  Coventry 
he  arrived  at  Daventry,  from  Daven- 
try  at  Stratford s  and  from  Stratford 
at  Dunftable,  whither  he  came  the 
next  day  a  little  after  noon,  and  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  Sophia  had  left 
it  j  and  though  he  \vas  obliged  to  flay 
here  longer  than  he  wifhed,  while  a 
fmith,  with  great  deliberation,  (hoed 
the  poft-horle  he  was  to  ride,  he 
doubted  net  but  to  overtake  his  So- 
phia before  ftie  mould  fet  out  from 
St.  Alban's;  at  which  place  he  con- 
cluded, and  very  reafonably,  that  his 
lordfhip  would  Hop  apd  dine. 

And  had  he  been  right  in  this  con- 
jecture, he  moft  probably  would  have 
overtaken  his  angel  at  the  aforefaid 
place;  but  unluckily  my  lord  had  ap- 
pointed a  dinner  to  be  prepared  for 
him  at  his  own  houfe  in  London,  and 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  reach  that 
place  in  proper  time,  he  had  ordered  a 
relay  of  hories  to  meet  him  at  St.  Al- 
ban's. When  Jones,  therefore,  arrived 
there,  he  was  informed  that  the  coach 
and  fix  had  fet  out  two  hours  before. 

If  frefh  poft-horfes  had  been  now 
ready,  as  they  were  not,  it  feemed  fo 
apparently  impoflible  to  overtake  the 
coach  before  it  reached  London,  that 
Partridge  thought  he  had  now  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  remind  his  friend 
of  a  matter  which  he  feemed  entirely 
to  have  forgotten  :  what  this  was,  the 
T  t  reader 
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reader  will  guefs,  when  we  inform 
him  that  Jones  had  eat  nothing  more 
than  one  poached  egg,  fmce  he  had 
left  the  alehcufe  where  he  had  firtt  met 
the  guide  returning  from  Sophia  ;  for 
"with  the  gypfies,  he  had  only  i'eafted 
his  undenrindJrtg. 

The  landlord  Co  entirety  agreed  with 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Partridge,  that  he 
no  fooner  heard  the  latter  dcfire  his 
friend  to  ftay  and  dine,  than  he  very 
readily  put  in  his  word,  and  retracing 
his  promife  before  given,  of  furnifhing 
thehorfes  immediately,  he  afTured  Mr. 
Jones  he  vyould  lofe  no  time  in  be- 
ipeaking  a  dinner;  which,  he'faid, 
could  be  got  ready  fooner  than  it  was 
poffible  to  get  the  horles  up  from  grafs, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  their  journey, 
by  a  feed  of  corn. 

Jones  was  at  length  prevailed  on, 
chitfiy  by  the  latter  argument  of  the 
landlord;  and  now  a  joint  of  mutton 
was  put  down  to  the  fire.  While  this 
was  preparing,  Partridge  being  ad- 
rnitted  into  the  fame  apartment  with 
his  friend,  or  matter,  began  to  ha- 
rangue in  the  following  manner. 

*  Certainly,  Sir,  if  ever  a  man  de- 

*  ferved   a  young  lady,     you   de'ferve 

*  young   Madam   Weftern  ;  for  what 

*  a  vaft  quantity  of  love  muft  a  man 

*  have,  to  be  able  to  live  upon  it  with- 
«  out  any  other   food,  as  you   do  ?     I 

*  am    pofitive  I  have  ate  thirty  times 
'    as   much,    within  thefe  latt  twenty- 

*  four  hours,  as  your  honour,  and  yet 
4  I   am   almoft  famifhe-d;    for  nothing 
f  makes  a   man   fo  hungry  as  travel- 
«  ling,    especially    in    this    cold    raw 
<  weather.     And  yet  I  can't  tell  how 

*  it  is,   but  your  honour  is  feemingly 
«  in  perfeft  good  health,  and  you  never 
«  looked  better   nor  frefljer    in    your 

*  life.       It  mutt  be  certainly  love  that 

*  you  live  upon  ?' 

•  And  a  very  rich  diet  too, Partridge,' 
anfwered  Jones  .     '  But  did  not  for- 

*  tune  fend   me   an    excellent   thinly 
'  yefterday?  Doft  thou  imapine  I  can- 

*  not  live  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
«  on  this  dear  pocket-bdok  ?' 

<  Undoubtedly/  cries  Partridge, 
?  there  is  enough  in  that  pocket-book 
'  to  purchafe  many  a  good  meal.  For- 

*  tune  fent  it  to  your  honour  very  op- 

*  portuncly  for    prefent  ufe,    as  your 
'  honour's  money  mutt  be  almoft  out 
e  by  this  time.' 

f  What  tio  you  mean,'    anfwered 


Jones;  *  I  hope  you  don't  imagine  T 
«  fliould  be  difhonelt  enough,  even  if 
«  it  belonged  to  any  other  perfon,  be- 

«  fides  Mi fs  Wetter  n ' 

'  Difhoneft!'     replied     Partridge; 

*  Heaven    forbid  I  mould  wron.; 

*  honour  fo   much;     but  where's  the 
'  dimonefty  in    borrowing  a  lit; 

'  prefeut  fpending,    fjnce  you    will   be 

*  fo  well  able  to   pay  the   iaHy   > 

*  ter?  No,  indeed,    I  wovild  hav 

1   honour  pay  it  rig-in,  HS  foon  as  it  is 

*  convenient,  by  all  means,  but  where 

*  can  be  the  harm  in  making  ufe  of  ir, 
'   now  you  want  it  ?     Indeed,  if  it  be- 
f  longed  to  a  poor  body,  it  would  be 
'  another  thing;   but  fo  great  a 

«  to  he  fure,  can  never  want  it  ;  efpe- 
'  cially  row  as  me  is  along  with  a 

*  lord,  who,  it  can't  be  doubted,  will 

*  let  her  have  whatever  fhe  hath   need 
«  of.     Befides,   if  (he   mould    want  a 
'  little,    flie  can't    wint    the    whole, 
«  therefore  I  would  give  her  a    little; 
«  but    I    would    be    hanged    before  I 

*  mentioned    the  having  found    it  at 
'  firft,  and   before  I  got  fome  money 
'  of   my  own  ;    for  London,     I 

*  heard,   is  the  very  worft  of  places  10 
'  be  in  without  money.     Indeed,   if  I 

*  had  not  known   to  whom  it  belong- 
'  ed,  I  might  have  thought  it  was  trie 
'  devil's  money,1  and  have  been  afraid 

<  to   ufe  ir  ;  but  as  you  know  other- 

*  vvife,  and  came  honeftly  by    it,     it 

*  would  be  an  affront  to  Fortune  to 
'   part  with  it  all  again,  at  the  very 
'/  time  when  you  want  it   moH 

'  can  hardly  expeft  me  fliould  t\ 

*  you  fuch  another    good    turn  ;    for 
c  fortuna  nunquam  perpetuo  eft   bona. 
'   You  will  do  as  you  pleafe,   notwith- 
«   ttanding  all  I  fay;  but,  for  my  part, 

<  I  would  be  hanged  before  I  mention- 
'  ed  a  word  of  the  matter.' 

*  By  what  I  can  fee,  Partridge,' cries 
Jones,   *  hanging  is  a  matter  non  longc 

*  alienunt   ft  fca<vol<e  JludiisS — 'You 

*  mould  fay  alienus,*  fays  Partridge. 
'  I  remember  the  paflkge  ;  it  is  an  ex- 
'  ample  under  community   alienus,  im- 
1  minis,    fuariis    eafibus  fcfvi nut.'— 
«   If  you  do  remember  it,'  cries  Jones, 

*  I  find  you   don't  underftaiui  it ;    but 

<  I  tell  thte,    friend,  mpliin  j'nglifh, 
'   tint  he  who  ftocls  another 

'  and  wilfully  detains  it  from  the 
'  known  owner,  deferves  in  for o  con- 
'  fcientitfy  to  be  hanged  no  lefs  than 

<  if  he  had  ftoicn  jt.  i  for  this 

«  very 
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.deteftable  bafenefs.' 

«  I   fhould   not  have    mentioned  it 

<  now, 'cries Partridge,  «  if  it  had  ap- 


1  very  identical  bill  which  is  the  pro-  The  fage  pedagogue  was  contented 

'  perty  of  my  angel,  and  was  once  in  with   the  vent   which  he   had  already 

'   her  dear  pofleflion,   I  will  not  deliver  given  to  his  indignation  ;  and,  as    the 

'  it  into  any  hands  but  her  own,  up-  vulgar  phrafe  is,  immediately  drew  iii 

'  on  any  confideration   whatever;   no,  his  horns.     He  faid,  he   was  furry  he 

'  though  I  was  as  hungry  as  thou  art,  had  uttered  any    thing   which    might 

'  and  had  no  other  means  to   fatisfy  give  offence,  for  that  he  had  never  in- 

c  my  craving  appetite  :  this  I  hope  to  tended  it;  but  nemo  omnibus  borisfapit. 

'  do  before  I  fleep  ;  but  if  it    fhould  As  Jones  had   the  vices  of  a  warm 

'  happen  otherwife,  I   charge  thee,  if  difpofition,  he  was  entirely  free  from 

*  thou   woudft  not  incur  my  difplea-  thofe  of  a  cold  one;   and  if  his  friends 
'  fure  forever,  not  to  fhock  me  any  muft  have  confeffed   his' temper  to  have 

*  more  by   the  bare  mention  of  fuch  been  a  little  too  eafily  ruffled,  his  ene- 

mies muft  at  the  fame  time  have  con- 
fefled,  that  it  as  loon  fubfided  ;  nor 
did  it  it  all  refemble  the  fea,  whofe 

*  peared  fo  to  me  ;  for  I'm  fure  I  fcoj;n  fwelling  is  more  violent  and  dangerous 

*  any  wickednefs  as  much  as  another;,  after  a   ftorm  is  over,   than  while  the 
'  but  perhaps  you  know  better:    and  ftorm  itfeif  fubfifts.     He  inftantly  ac- 

*  yet  I    might  have  imagined    that  I  cepted    the    t'ubmiflion    of    Partridge^ 
'  fhould  not  have  lived  fo  many  years,  fhook  him  by  the  hand,  and   with  the 
'  and  have  taught  fchoolfo  long,  with-  moft  benign  afpeft    imaginable,    faid 

*  out  being  able  to  diftinguifh  between  twenty  kind  things,  and  at  the  fame 

*  fas  et  nefas  ;  but  it  feems  we  are  to  time  very  feverely  condemned  himfelf, 

*  live  and  learn.     I  remember  my  old  though  not  half  fo  feverely   as  he  will 

*  fchoolmalter,  who  was  a  prodigious  moft  probably  be  condemned  by  many 

*  great  fcholar,   ufed  often  to  fay,  Pol-  of  oui  good  readers. 

*  ly  motet e  cry  town  is  my   dej]talon\  Partridge  was  now  highly  comfort  - 

*  the  Englifh   of  which,  he  told  us,  ed,    as  his  fears  of    having  cfftnded 

*  was,   that  a  child    may    fometimes  were  at  once  abolifhed,  and  his  pride 
<  teach  his  grandmother  to  fuck  eggs,  compleatly  Satisfied  by  Jones  having; 

*  I  have  lived  to  a  fine  purpofe  truly,  owned   himfelf  in   the    wrong,  which 
'  if  I  am  to  be  taught   my  grammar  fubmiffion  he  inftantly  applied  to  what 
«  at  this  time  of  day.    Perhaps,    young  had   principally  nettled   him,  and   re- 

*  gentleman,    you    may  change  your  peated,  in  a  muttering  voicej  '  To  be 
'  opinion,    if  you   live  to  my    years  : 

1  for  I  remember  I  thought  myfelf  as 

*  wife  when  I  was  a  (tripling   of  one 
'  or  two  and  twenty,  as  I  am   now. 

*  I  am  fure  I  always  taught  alienus, 

*  and  my  matter  read  it  fo  before  me.' 


There  were  not  many  inftances  in 


fure,  Sir,  your  knowledge  may  be 
fuperior  to  mine  in  fome  things  j 
but  as  to  the  grammar,  I  think  I 
may  challenge  any  man  living.  I 
think,  at  leaft,  I  have  that  at  m/ 
finger's  end.' 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  fatis- 

which  Partridge  could  provoke  Jones,  faclion  which  the  poor  man  now  ert- 
nor  were  there  many  inwhichPartridge  joyed,  he  received  this  addition  by  the 
himfelf  could  have  been  hurried  out  of  arrival  of  an  excellent  fhoulder  o£ 
hisrefpe£l.  Unluckily,  however,  they  mutton,  that  at  this  inftant  came 
had  both  hit  on  one  of  thefe.  We  have  fmoaking  to  the  table.  On  which, 
already  feen  Partridge  could  not  bear  having  both  plentifully  feafied,  they 
to  have  his  learning  attacked,  nor  again  mounted  their  horfes,  and  fet 
could  Jones  bear  fome  paflage  or  other  foi  ward  tor  London. 
in  the  foregoing  fpeech :  and  now 
looking  upon  his  companion  with  a 
contemptuous  and  difdainful  air,  (a 
thing  not  ufual  with  him)  he  cried,  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  MR.  JONES 
Pirtridge,  I  fee  thou  art  a  conceited  IN  HIS  JOURNEY  FROM  ST.  AL- 
old  fool,  and  I  wifh  thou  art  not  BAN'S. 
likewife  an  old  rogue.  Indeed",  if 

I  was  as  well  convinced  of  the  latter  rip  HE  Y  were  got  about  two  miles 
as  I  am  of  the  former,  thou  fhouldft  j.  beyond  Barnet,  and  it  was  now^ 
travel  no  farther  in  mv  company.'  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  when  a  gen- 

T  t  *  t««i 
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teel  looking  man,  but  upon  a  very 
fhabby  horfe,  rode  up  to  Jones,  and 
afked  him  whether  he  was  going  to 
London,  to  which  Jones  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  gentleman  re- 
plied, <  I  fhould  be  obliged  to  you, 
'  Sir,  if  you  will  accept  of  my  com- 
'  pany;  for  it  is  very  late,  and  I  am 
'  a  ftranger  to  the  road.'  Jones  rea- 
dily complied  with  the  requeft;  and  on 
they  travelled  together,  holding  that 
fort  of  difcourfe  which  is  ufual  on  fuch 
occafions. 

Of  this,    indeed,   robbery   was   the 
principal  topick :    upon  which   fubjecl 
the  ftranger  exprefTed  great  apprehen- 
fions  5  but  Jones  declared  he  had  very 
little  to  lofe,  and  confequently  as  little 
to  fear.     Here  Partridge  could  not  for- 
bear putting  in  his  word.     '  Your  ho- 
nour,' faid  he,  *  may  think  it  a  lit- 
tle, but  I  am   fure  if  I  had  a  hun- 
dred pound  bank-note  in  my  pock- 
et, as  you  have,  I  mould  be  very  for- 
ry   to  lofe   it  5    but,  for  my  part,  I 
never  was  lefs  afraid  in  my  life}  for 
we    are    four  of   us,    and  if  we  all 
ftand   by  one  another,  the  beft  man 
in  England  can't  rob  us.     Suppofe 
he  (houkhhave  a  piftol,  he  can  kill 
but  one  of  us,  and  a  man   can  die 
but  once— that's  my  eomfortj  a  man 
can  die  but  once/ 

Befides  the  reliance  on  fuperior  num- 
bers, a  kind  of  valour  which  hath 
raifed  a  certain  nation  among  the  mo- 
derns to  a  high  pitch  of  glory,  there 
•was  another  reafon  for  the  extraordi- 
nary courage  which  Partridge  now 
difcoveredj  for  he  had  at  prefent  as 
much  of  that  quality  as  was  in  the 
power  of  liquor  to  beftow. 

Our  company  were  now  arrived  with- 
in a  mile  of  Highgate,  when  the  ftran- 
ger turned  fhort  upon  Jones,  and  pul- 
ling out  a  piftol,  demanded  that  little 
bank-note  which  Partridge  had  men- 
tioned. 

Jones  was  at  firft  fomewhat  (hocked 
at  this  unexpected  demand  j  however, 
he  prefently  recollected  himfelf,  and 
told  the  highwayman,  all  the  money 
he  had  in  his  pocket  was  entirely  at  his 
fervice  ;  and  fo  faying,  he  pulled  out 
upwards  of  three  guineas,  and  offered 
to  deliver  it  j  but  the  other  anfwered 
with  an  oath,  that  would  rot  do. 
Jones  anfwered  coolly,  he  was  very 
lorry  for  it,  and  returned  the  money 
into  his  pocket. 


The  highwivman  then  threatened, 
if  he  did  not  deliver  the  bank-note  that 
moment,  'ie  mult  (hoot  him  ;  holding 
his  piftol  at  the  fame  time  very  near  to 
his  hreift.  Jones  inftantly  caught  hold 
of  the  fellow's  hand,  which  trembled 
fo  that  he  could  fcarce  hold  the  piftol 
in  it,  and  turned  the  muzzle  from  him. 
A  ftruggle  then  enfued,  in  which  the 
former  wrefted  the  piftol  from  the  hand 
of  his  antagonift,  and  both  came  from 
their  horfes  on  the  ground  together  j 
the  highwayman  upon  his  back,  and 
the  victorious  Jones  upon  him. 

The  poor  fellow  now  began  to  im- 
plore mercy  of  the  conqueror  j  for,  to 
(by  the  truth,  he  was  in  Ihength  by  no 
mes^s  a  match  for  Jones.  '  Indeed, 

*  Sir/  fays  he,  «  I  could  have  had  no 

*  intention  to  (hoot  you  j  for  you  will 

*  find  the  piftol  was  not  loaded.    This 

*  is  the  firft  robbery  I  ever  attempted, 
'  and  I  have  been  driven  by  diftrefs  to 
'  this/ 

At  this  inftant,  at  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  cliftance,  lay  another 
perfon  on  the  ground,  roaring  for  mer- 
cy in  a  much  louder  voice  than  the 
highwayman.  This  was  no  other  than 
Partridge  himfelf,  who  /endeavouring 
to  make  his  efcape  from  the  engage- 
ment, had  been  thrown  from  his  horfe, 
and  lay  flat  on  his  face,  not  daring  to 
look  up,  and  expecling  every  minute 
to  be  (hot. 

In  this  pofture  he  lay,  till  the  guide, 
who  was  no  otherwise  concerned  than 
for  his  horfes,  having  fecured  the  ftum- 
bling  beaft,  came  up  to  him,  and  told 
him  his  mafter  had  got  the  better  of  the 
highwayman. 

Partridge  leapt  up  at  this  news,  and 
ran  back  to  the  place,  where  Jones  ftood 
with  his  fword  drawn  in  his  hand  to 
guard  the  poor  fellow  j  which  Par- 
tridge nofooner  faw,  than  he  cried  out, 
'  Kill  the  villain,  Sir;  run  him  through 
«  the  bodyj  kill  him  this  inftant !' 

Luckily,  however,  for  the  poor 
wretch,  he  had  fallen  into  more  mer- 
ciful hands ;  for  Jones  having  exa- 
mined the  piftol,  and  found  it  to  h* 
really  unloaded,  began  to  believe  all 
the  man  had  told  him  before  Partridge 
came  up  5  namely,  that  he  was  a  novice 
in  the  trade,  and  that  he  had  hern  dri- 
ven to  it  by  the  diftrefs  he  mentioned, 
the  greateft  indeed  imaginable,  that  of 
five  hungrychildien,  ami  a  wife  lying-in 
of  a  fixth,  in  the  utmoft  want  and  mi- 

fcry. 
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fery.  The  truth  of  all  which  thehigh- 
.wayman  moft  vehemently  aflertcdj  and 
offered  to  convince  Mr.  Jones  of  it,  if 
he  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  his 
houfe,  which  was  not  above  two  miles 
off;  faying,  that  he  defired  no  favour, 
but  upon  condition  of  proving  all  he 
had  alledged. 

Jones  at  firft  pretended  that  he  would 
take  the  fellow  at  his  word,  and  return 
with  him,  declaring  thathis  fate  (hould 
depend  entirely  on  the  truth  of  his 
ftoiy.  Upon  this,  the  poor  fellow  im- 
mediately expreffed  Jo  much  alacrity, 
that  Jones  was  perfectly  fatisfied  with 
his  veracity,  and  began  now  to  enter- 
tain ientiments  of  companion  for  him. 
He  returned  the  fellow  his  empty  pif- 
tol,"  ad v i fed  him  to  think  of  honefter 
means  of  relieving  his  diftrefs,  and 
gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas  for  the 
immediate  fupport  of  his  wife  and  his 
family  j  adding,  he  wifhed  he  had 
more  for  his  fake,  for  the  hundred 
pounds  that  had  been  mentioned,  was 
not  his  own. 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  divid- 
ed in  their  opinions  concerning  this 
action  ;  fome  may  applaud  it,  perhaps, 
as  an  aft  of  extraordinary  humanity, 
while  thofe  of  a  more  faturnine  temper 
will  confider  it  as  a  want  of  regard  to 
that  juftice  which  every  man  owes  his 
country.  Partridge  certainly  faw  it  in 
that  light}  for  he  teftified  much  dif- 
fatisfaftion  on  the  occafion,  quoted  an 
old  proverb,  and  faid,  he  (hould  not 
wonder  if  the  rogue  attacked  them  again 
before  they  reached  London. 

The  highwayman  was  full  of  ex- 
preflionsof  thankfulnefs  and  gratitude. 
He  actually  dropt  tears,  or  pretended  fo 
to  do.  He  vowed  he  would  immediate- 
ly return  home,  and  would  never  af- 
terwards commit  fuch  a  tianfgreflion : 
whether  he  kept  his  word,  or  no,  per- 
haps may  appear  hereafter. 

Our  travellers  having  remounted 
their  horfes,  arrived  in  town  without 
encountering  any  new  mifliap.  On 
the  road  much  pleafant  difcourle  paffed 


between  Jones  and  Partridge,  on  the  ' 
fubjeft  of  their  laft  adventure;  in  which 
Jones  expreffed  a  great  compaflion  for 
thofe    highwaymen  who   are  by  una- 
voidable diftrefs,  driven,  as  it  were,  to 
fuch  illegal  courfes,  as  generally  bring 
them  to  a  fhameful  death.     <  I  mean,' 
faid  he,  *  thofe  only  whofe  highest  guilt 
extends  no  farther  than  to  robbery; 
and  who  are  never  guilty  of  cruelty 
nor  infult  to  any  perfon  ;  which  is  a 
circumitance  that,  I  muft  fay,  to  the 
honour  of  our  country,  diftinguifhes 
the  robbers  of  England  from  thofe  of 
all  other  nations;  for  murder  is,  a- 
mongft  thofe,  almoft  infeparably  in- 
cident to  robbery.' 
'  No  doubt,'  anfwered  Partridge,  it  is 
better  to  take  away  one's  money  than, 
one's  life;  and  yet  it  is  very  hard  upon 
honeft  men,  that  they  can't  travel  a- 
bout  their  bulinefs,  without  being  in 
danger  of  thefe  villains.     And  to  be 
fure  it  would  be  better  that  all  rogues 
were  hanged  out  of  the  way,    than 
that  one  honeft    man  fhould  fuffer. 
For  my  own  part,  indeed,  I  fhould 
not  care  to  have  the  blood  of  any  of 
them  on  my  own  hands  ;  but  it  is 
very  proper  for  the  law  to  hang  them 
all.     What  right  hath   any  man  to 
takefixpence  from  me,  unlefs  I  give 
it  him  ?  Is  there  any  honefty  in  fuch 
a  man  ?' 

'  No,    furely !'    cries    Jones,    'Bo 
more  than  there  is  in  him  who  takes 
the  horfes  oat  of  another  man's  fta- 
ble,  or  who  applies  to  his  own  ufe 
the  money  which  he  finds,  when  he 
knows  the  right  owner/ 
Thefe  hints  ftopt  the  mouth  of  Par- 
tridge, nor  did  he  open  it  again,  till 
Jones  having  thrown    fome  farcaftical 
jokes  on  his  cowardice,    he  offered  to 
excufe  himfelf  on  the  inequality  of  fire- 
arms j  faying,  a  thoufand  naked  men 
are  nothing  to  one  piftol ;  for,  though, 
it  is  true,  it  will  kill  but  one  at  a  fingle 
difcharge,  yet  who  can  tell  but  that  one 
may  be  himfelf  ? 
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CHAP.    I. 

AN    INVOCATION. 

/*V/*\  °ME,    bright    Love    of 
^\  J*  Fame,    infpire  my  glovv- 

^>    C    <£     ing    breaft  !    not    thee    I 
i£  Ifr  call,    who    over   fwelling 

S&-1      Sa^      tides  of  blood  and   tears, 
doft  bear  the  hero  on  to  glory,  while 
fighs    of    millions  waft    his  fpreading 
falls;     but    thee,    fair,    gentle    maid, 
whom  Mnefis,  happy  nymph,   firft  on 
the  banks    of   Hebrus    did    produce  : 
thee  !  whom  Moeonia  educated,  whom 
Mantua   charmed,  and  who,  on   that 
fair  hill    which    overlooks    the  proud 
metropolis  of  Britain,  faf  ft,  with  thy 
Milton,    fweetly    tuning    the    heroick 
lyre  !  fill  my   ravifhed   fancy  with  the 
hopes  of  charming  ages  yet  to  come. 
Foretel  me,    that    fome    tender    mind, 
whofe  grandmother  is  yet  unborn,  here- 
after, when,  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Sophia,    flie   reads    the  real  worth 
which  once  exifted  in  my    Charlotte, 
fljall,  from    her   fympathetick  breaft, 
fend  forth  the  heaving  figh  1   Do  thou 
teach  me  not  only  to  forefce,    but  to 


enjoy,  nay,  even  to  feed  on  future 
praife  !  Comfort  me  by  a  folemn  af- 
furance,  that  when  the  little  parlour, 
in  which  I  fit  at  this  inftant,  (hall  be 
reduced  to  a  worfe-furniflied  box,  I 
(hall  be  read,  with  honour,  by  thofe 
who  never  knew  nor  faw  me,  and 
whom  I  fiiall  neither  know  nor  fee  ! 

And  thou  !  much  plumper  dame, 
whom  no  airy  forms  nor  phantoms  of 
imagination  clothe  :  whom  the  well- 
feafoned  beef,  and  pudding  richly  ftain- 
ed  with  plums  delight:  thee,  I  calF; 
of  whom  in 'a  Treckfchuyte  in  fome 
Dutch  canal  the  fat  ufrow  gelt,  im- 
pregnated by  a  jolly  merchant  of  Am- 
llerdam,  was  delivered:  in  GrubStreet 
1'chool  didft  thou  fuck  in  the  elements 
of  thy  erudition.  Here  hr.lt  thou,  in 
thy  m.iturer  age,  taught  poetry  to  tickle 
not  the  fancy,  but  the  pride  of  the  pa- 
tron. Comedy  from  thee  learns  :; 
ami  folemn  air;  while  Tragedy  nWms 
loud,  and  rends  the  affrighted  theatres 
with  it's  thunder.  To  foothe  thy 
wearied  limbs  in  flumber,  Aldermnn 
Hiftoty  tells  his  tedious  tale;  and  again 
to  awaken  thee,  Monfieur  Ro  : 
performs  his  furprizing  tricks  ot 
terity.  Nor  Ids  thy  well-fed  book- 
feller 
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feller  obeys  thy  influence.  By  thy  ad- 
vice, the  heavy,  unread,  folio*  lump, 
/which  long  had  dozed  on  the  dufty  flielf, 
piece-mealed  into  numbers,  runs  nim- 
bly through  the  nation.  Inftructedby 
thee,  ibme  books,  like  quacks,  impole 
on  the  world  by  promiling  wonders  ; 
while  others  turn  beaus,  and  truft  all 
their  merits  tp  a  gilded  outfide.  Come, 
thou  jolly  fubftance,  with  thy  mining 
face,  keep  back  thy  infpiration,  but 
hold  forth  thy  tempting  rewards;  thy 
Ihining,  chinking  heap;  thy  quickly- 
convertible  bank-bill-,  big  with  unfeen 
riches  ;  thy  often-varying  ftock  ;  the 
warm,  the  comfortable  houfe;  ancl>  laft- 
ly,  a  fair  portion  of  that  bounteous  mo- 
ther, whofe  flowing  breafts  yield  redun- 
dant fuftenance  for  all  her  numerous 
offspring,  did  notfome  too  greedily  and 
wantonly  drive  their  brethren  from 
the  teat.  Come,  thou  !  and  if  I  am 
too  taftelefs  of  the  valuable  treafures, 
warm  my  heart  with  the  tranfporting 
thought  of  conveying  them  to  others. 
Tell  me,  that  through  thy  bounty,  the 
prattling  babes,  whofe  innocent  play 
hath  often  been  interrupted  by  my  la- 
bours, may  one  time  be  amply  rewaid- 
ed  for  them. 

And  now  this  ill  yoked  pair,  this 
lean  fhadow,  and  this  fat  fubftance, 
hive  prompted  me  to  write,  whofe  af- 
fiftance (hall  I  invoke  to  direct  my 
pen  ? 

'Firft,  Genius  !  thou  gift  of  Heaven  ; 
without  whofe  aid,  in  vain  we  ftruggle 
againft  the  ftream  of  nature.  Thou, 
who  doft  fow  the  generous  feeds  which 
Art  nourifties,  and  brings  to  perfection. 
Do  thou  kindly  take  me  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  me  through  all  the  mazes,  the 
winding  labyrinths  of  Nature.  Ini- 
tiate me  into  all  thofe  myfteries  which 
profane  eyes  never  beheld.  Teach  me 
(which  to  thee  is  no  difficult  tafk!)  to 
know  mankind  better  than  they  know 
themfelves.  Remove  that  mift  which 
dims  the  intellects  of  mortals,  and  cau- 
fes  them  to  adore  men  for  their  art,  or 
to  deteft  them  for  their  cunning  in  de- 
ceiving others,  when  they  are,  in  re- 
ality, the  objects  only  of  ridicule, 
for  deceiving  themfelves.  Strip  off 
the  thin  difguife  of  wifdom  from  felf- 
conceit,  of  plenty  from  avarice,  and 
of  glory  from  ambition.  Come,  thou, 
that  haft  infpiredthy  Ariftophanes,  thy 
Lucian,  thy  Cervantes,  thy  Rabelais, 
*hy  Moliej-e,  thy  Shakefpeare,  thy 
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Swift,  thy  Marivaux,  fill  mv  pages 
with  humour;  till  mankind  learn  the 
good-nature  to  laugh  only  at  the  follies 
of  others,  and  the  humility  to  grieve  at 
their  own. 

And  thou,  al  moft  the  conftant  attend- 
ant on  true  genius,  Humanity!  faring 
all  thy  tender  fenfations.  If  thou  haft 
already  difpofed  of  them  all  between 
thy  Allen  and  thy  Lyttelton,  fteal  them 
a  little  while  from  their  bofoms.  Not 
without  thefe  the  tender  fcene  is  paint- 
ed. From  thefe  alone  proceed  the  noble 
difinterefted  friendfhip,  the  melting 
love,  t-he  generous  ientiment,  the  ar- 
dent gratitude,  the  fofc  companion, 
the  candid  opinion;  and  all  thofe  ftrong 
energies  of  a  good  mind,  which  fill 
the  moiftened  eyes  with  tears,  the  glow- 
ing-cheeks  with  blood,  and  fwell  the 
heart  with  tides  of  grief,  joy,  and  bene- 
volence ! 

And  thou,  O  Learning  !  (for  with- 
out thy  affiftance,  nothing  puns,  no- 
thing correcl,  can  Genius  produce)  do 
thou  guide  my  pen.  Thee!  in  thy 
favourite  fields,  where  the  limpid, 
gently-rolling  Thames,  wafhes  the  E- 
tonian  banks,  in  early  youth  I  have 
worfhipp^d.  To  thee,  at  thy  birchen 
altar,  with  true  Spartan  devotion,  I 
have  facrificed  my  blood .  Come,  then, 
and  from  thy  vaft  luxuriant  (lores,  in 
long  antiquity  piled  up,  pour  forth, 
the  rich  profufion.  Open  thy  Maeo- 
nian  and  thy  Mantuan  coffers,  with 
whatever  elfe  includes  thy  philofo- 
phick,  thy  poetkk,  and  thy  hiftorical 
treafures;  whether  with  Greek  or  Ro- 
man characters  thou  haft  chofen  to 
infcribe  the  ponderous  chefts :  give 
me  awhile  that  key  to  all  thy  treafures, 
which  to  thy  Warburton  thou  haft  en- 
trufted. 

Laftly,  come,  Experience,  long  con- 
verfant  with  the  wife,  the  good,  the 
learned,  and  the  polite.  Nor  with 
them  only,  but  with  every  kind  of  cha- 
racter, from  the  minifter  at  his  levee, 
to  the  bailiff  in  his  fpunging-houfe ; 
from  the  dutchefs  at  her  drum,  to  the 
landlady  behind  her  bar.  From  thee 
only  can  the  manners  of  mankind  be 
krown  j  to  which  the  reclufe  pedant, 
however  great  his  parts,  or  extenfive 
his  learning  may  be,  hath  ever  been  a 
ftranger. 

Come,  all  thefe,  and  more,  if  pcfii- 
blej  for  arduous  is  the  talk  I  have  un- 
dertaken; and,  without  all  your  aflift- 

ancc, 
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ance,  will,  I  find,  be  too  heavy  for  me  to 
fupport.  But,  if  you  all  fmile  on  my 
labours,  I  hope  ftill  to  bring  them  to 
a  happy  conclufion. 


CHAP.     II. 

WHAT    BEFEL     MR.     JONES     ON    KIS 
ARRIVAL  IN   LONDON. 

THE  learned  Dr.  Mifaubin  ufed  to 
lay,  that  the  proper  direction  to 
him  was,  '  To  Dr.  Mifaubin,  in  the 
«  world  j*  intimating,  that  there  were 
few  people  in  it  to  whom  his  great  re- 
putation was  not  known.  And,  per- 
haps, upon  a  very  nice  examination 
into  the  matter,  we  fhall  find  that  this 
circumftance  bears  no  inconfi  lerable 
part  among  the  many  bleffings  of  gran- 
deur. 

The  great  h^ppinefs  of  being  known 
to  pcfterity,  with  the  hopes  of  which 
we  fo  delighted  ourfelves  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  is  the  portion  of  few. 
To  have  the  feveral  elements  which 
compofe  our  names,  as  Sydenham  ex- 
preffes  it,  repeated  a  thoufand  years 
fience,  is  a  gift  beyond  the  power  of 
title  and  wealth:  and  is  fcarce  to  be 
purchafed,  unleis  by  the  fword  and 
the  pen.  But  to  avoid  the  fcandalous 
imputation,  while  we  yet  live,  of  be- 
ing one  whom  nobody  knoivs  (a  fcan- 
dal,  by  the  by,  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Homer  *)  will  always  be  the  envied 
portion  of  thofe  who  have  a  legal  title 
cither  to  honour  oreftate. 

From  that  figrtre,  therefore,  which 
the  Irifli  peer,  who  brought  Sophia  to 
town,  hath  ajready  made  in  this  hif- 
tory,  the  reader  will  conclude,  doubt- 
lefs,  it  muft  have  been  an  eafy  matter 
to  have  difcovered  his  houfe  in  London, 
without  knowing  the  particular  ftreet 
or  fquare  which  he  inhabited,  fince  he 
mud  have  been  one  nvbom  everybody 
knows.  To  fay  the  truth,  fo  it  would 
have  been  to  any  of  thofe  tradef- 
rncn  who  are  accuftomed  to  attend  the 
regions  of  the  great :  for  the  doors  of 
the  great  are  generally  no  lefs  eafy  to 
find,  than  it  is  difficult  to  get  entrance 
jnto  them.  But  Jones,  as  well  as  Par- 
tridge, was  an  entire  ftranger  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  he  happened  to  arrive 
6rft  in  a  quarter  of  the  town,  the  in- 


habitants of  which  have  very  little  in- 
tercouric  with  the  hoiifliolders  of  Ha- 
nover or  Grofvenor  Square, (for  he  en- 
tered through  Gray's  Inn  Lane)  i">  he 
rambled  about  fome  time,  before  he 
could  even  find  his  way  to  thofe  happy 
manfions,  where  fortune fegregates  fiom 
the  vulgar,  thofe  magnanimous  1 
the  defcendants  of  ancient  Britons,  Sax- 
ons, or  Danes,  whofe  ancestors  being 
born  in  better  days,  by  fundry  kinds  of 
merit  have  entailed  riches  and  honour 
on  their  pofterify. 

Jones  being  at  length  arrived  at  thofe 
terrefttial  Elyfian  fields,  would  now 
loon  have  difcovered  his  lordfhip's 
man/ion  :  but  the  peer  unluckily  quit- 
ted his  former  houfe  when  he  went  for 
Ireland  j  and  as  he  was  juft  entered 
into  a  new  one,  the  fame  of  his  equi- 
page had  not  yet  fufficiently  blazed  in 
the  neighbourhoood:  fo  that  after  a 
fuccefslefs  enquiry  till  the  clock  had 
ftruck  eleven,  Jones,  at  laft,  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  Partridge,  and  retreated 
to  the  Bull  and  Gate  in  Holborn;  that 
being  the  inn  where  he  had  firft  alight- 
ed; and  where  he  retired  to  enjoy  that 
kind  of  repofe,  which  ufually  attends 
perfons  in  his  circumftances. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  again  fet 
forth  in  purfuit  of  Sophia  ;  and  many 
a  weary  ftep  he  took  to  no  better  pur- 
pofe  than  before.  At  laft,  whether  it 
was  that  Fortune  relented,  or  whether 
it  was  no  longer  in  her  power  to  dif- 
appoint  him,  he  came  into  the  very  ftreet 
which  was  honoured  by  his  lordmip's 
refidence  ;  and  being  directed  to  the 
houfe,  he  gave  one  gentle  rap  at  the 
door. 

The  porter,  who,  from  the  modefty 
of  the  knock,  had  conceived  no  high 
idea  of  the  perfon  approaching,  con- 
ceived but  little  better  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  dreflcd  in 
a  fuit  of  fuftian,  and  had  by  his  fide 
the  weapon  formerly  purchafed  of  the 
ferjeantj  of  which,  though  the  blade 
might  be  compofed  of  well-tempered 
fteel,  the  handle  was  compofed  only 
of  brafs,  and  that  none  of  the  bright- 
eft.  When  Jones,  therefore,  en 
after  the  young  lady,  who  had  come 
to  town  with  his  lordmip,  this  fellow 
anfwered  furlily,  that  there  were  no  la- 
dies there.  Jones  then  dt fuxd 
the  inafter  of  the  houfe  j  but  v.  > 
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Formed  that  his  lordfhip  would  fee  no- 
body that  morning.     And  upon  grow- 
ing more  preffing,   the  porter  faid  he 
had  pofitive  orders  to  let  no  perfon  in. 
But   if  you  think  proper,'   faid  he, 
to  leave  your  name^   I  will  acquaint 
his  lordfhip;  and  if  you  call  another 
time,   you  (hall  know  when  he  will 
fee  you.' 

Tones  now  declared,  that  he  had  very 
particular  bufinefs  with  the  young  la- 
dy, and  could  not  depart  without  fee- 
ing her:  upon  which  the  porter,  with 
no  very  agreeable  voice  or  afpeft,  af- 
firmed that  there  was  no  young  lady 
in  that  houfe,  and  confequently  none 
could  he  fee;  adding*  'Sure  you  are 
«  the  ftrangelt  man  I  ever  met  with, 
«  for  you  will  not  take  an  anfwer!' 

I  have  often  thought,  that  by  the 
particular  defcription  of  Cerberus  the 
porter  of  hell,  in  the  fixth  ^Bneid, 
Virgil  might  poflibly  intend  to  fatirize 
the  porters  of  the  great  men  in  his 
timej  the  picture,  at  leaft,  refembles 
thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  attend  at 
the  doors  of  our  great  men.  The 
porter,  in  his  lodge,  anfwers  exactly 
to  Cerberus  in  his  den;  and,  like  him, 
ttiuft  be  appeafed  by  a  fop,  before  ac- 
cefs  can  be  gained  to  his  matter.  Per- 
haps Jones  might  have  feen  him  in  that 
light,  and  have  recolleaed  the  paflage 
where  the  Sibyl,  in  order  to  procure 
an  entrance  for  ^neas,  prefents  the 
keeper  of  the  Stygian  avenue  with  fuch 
a  fop.  Jones,  in  like  manner,  now 
began  to  offer  a  bribe  to  the  human 
Cerberus,  which  a  footman  overhear- 
ing, inttantly  advanced,  and  declared, 
if  Mr.  Jones  would  give  him  the  fum 
propofed,  he  would  conduct  him  to  the 
lady.  Jones  inftantly  agreed,  and  was 
forthwith  conduaed  to  the  lodging  of 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  by  the  very  fellow 
who  had  attended  the  ladies  thither  the 
day  before. 

Nothing  more  aggravates  ill  fuc- 
cefs  than  the  near  approach  to  good. 
The  gametler,  who  lofes  his  party  at 
piquet  by  a  fingle  point,  laments  his 
bad  luck  ten  times  as  much  as  he  who 
never  came  within  a  profpeft  of  the 
game.  So  in  a  lottery,  the  proprietors 
of  the  next  numbers  to  that  which  wins 
the  great  prize,  are  apt  to  account  them- 
felves  much  more  unfortunate  than 
their  fellow- fufferers.  In  fhort,  thefe 
kind  of  hair-breadth  miifings  of  hap- 


pinefs,  look  like  the  infults  of  Fortune, 
who  may  be  confidered  as  thus  playing 
tricks  with  us,  and  wantonly  divert- 
ing herfelf  at  our  expence. 

Jones,  who  more  than  once  already 
had  experienced  this  frolickfome  difpo- 
lition  of  the  heathen  goddefs,  was  now 
again  doomed  to  be  tantalized  in  the 
like  manner:  for  he  arrived  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  departure  of  Sophia.  He  now 
addreflfed  himfelf  to  the  waiting- woman 
belonging  to  Mrs.  .Fitzpatrick;  who 
told  him  the  difagreeable  n6ws,  that 
the  lady  was  gone;  but  could  not  tell 
him  whither:  and  the  fame  anfwer  he 
afterwards  received  from  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick herfelf.  For  as  that  lady  made 
no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
perfon  detached  from  her  uncle  Wef- 
tern,  in  purfuit  of  his  daughter,  fo  ftie 
was  too  generous  to  betray  her. 

Though  Jones  had  never  feen  Mrs* 
Fitzpatrick,  yet  he  had  heard  that  a 
coulm  of  Sophia  was  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name*  This,  however, 
in  the  prefent  tumult  of  his  mind,  ne- 
ver once  recurred  to  his  memory:  but 
when  the  footman,  who  had  conducted 
him  from  his  lordfhip's,  acquainted 
htm  with  the  great  intimacy  between 
the  ladies,  and  with  their  calling  each 
other  coufin,  he  then  recollecled  the 
ftory  of  the  marriage  which  he  had  for- 
merly heard;  and  as  he  was  prefent ly 
convinced  that  this  was  the  fame  wo- 
man, he  became  more  furprized  at  the 
anfwer  which  he  had  received,  and  very 
earneftly  defired  leave  to  wait  on  the 
lady  herfelf,  but  (he  as  pofitively  re- 
fufed  him  that  honour. 

Jones,  who,  though  he  had  never 
feen  a  court,  was  better  bred  than  moft 
who  frequent  it,  was  incapable  of  any 
rude  or  abrupt  behaviour  to  a  lady. 
When  he  had  received,  therefore,  a 
peremptory  denial,  he  retired,  for  the 
prefent,  faying  to  the  waiting- woman, 
that  if  this  was  an  improper  hour  to 
wait  on  her  lady,  he  would  return  in 
the  afternoon;  and  that  he  then  hoped 
to  have  the  honour  of  feeing  her.  The 
civility  with  which  he  uttered  this, 
added  to  the  great  comelinefs  of  his 
perfon,  made  an  impreffion  on  the 
waiting-woman,  and  (he  could  not  help 
arifwering — <  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may/ 
And,  indeed,  (he  afterwards  faid  every 
thing  to  her  miftrefs,  which  (he  thought 
u  »  nioft 
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mod  likely  to  prevail  on  her  to  admit  a 
vifit  from  the  handfome  young  gentle- 
man }  for  fo  fhe  called  him. 

Jones  very  fhrewdly  fufpecled,  that 
Sophia  herfelfwas  now  with  her  coufin, 
and  was  denied  to  himj  which  he  im- 
puted to  her  refentment  of  what  h'ad 
happened  at  Upton.  Having,  there- 
fore, difpatclled  Partridge  to  procure 
him  lodgings,  he  remained  all  day  in 
the  ftreet,  watching  the  door  where  he 
thought  his  angel  lay  concealed}  but 
no  perfon  did  he  fee  iflue  forth,  except 
a  fervant  of  the  houfej  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  returned  to  pay  his  vifit  to  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  which  that  good  lady  at 
Jaft  condefcended  to  admit. 

There  is  a  certain  air  of  natural  gen- 
tility, which  it  is  neither  in  the  power 
of  drefs  to  give,  nor  to  conceal.  Mr. 
Jones,  as  hath  been  before  hinted,  was 
poffeffed  of  this  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree. He  met,  therefore,  with  a  re- 
teption  from  the  lady,  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  what  his  apparel  feemed  to 
demand  j  and  after  he  had  paid  her  his 
proper  rcfpefts,  was  defired  to  fit  down. 
The  reader  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
defirous  of  knowing  all  the  particulars 
of  this  converfation,  which  ended  very 
little  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  poor  Jones. 
For  though  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  foon  dif- 
covered  the  lover,  (as  all  women  have 
the  eyes  of  hawks  in  thofe  matters) 
yet  (he  ftill  thought  it  was  fuch  a  lover 
as  a  generous  friend  of  the  lady  fhould 
hot  betray  her  to.  In  fhort,  fhe  fu- 
fpecled  this  was  the  very  Mr.  Blifil 
from  whom  Sophia  had  flown;  and  all 
the  anfwers  which  fhe  artfully  drew 
from  Mr.  Jones,  concerning  Mr.  All- 
Worthy's  family,  confirmed  her  in  this 
opinion.  She  therefore  ftriclly  denied 
anv  knowledge  concerning  the  place 
whither  Sophia  was  gonej  nor  could 
Jones  obtain  more  than  a  permiffion  to 
wait  on  her  again  the  next  evening. 

When  Jones  was  departed,  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  communicated  her  fufpi- 
cion  concerning  Mr.  Blifil  to  her 
idj  who  anfwered,  *  Sure,  Ma- 
dam, he  is  too  pretty  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  for  any  woman  in  the 
world  to  run  away  from.  I  had  ra- 
ther fancy  it  is  Mr.  Jones.' — c  Mr. 
Jones!'  faid  the  lady:  *  what  Jones?' 
For  Sophia  had  not  given  the  leari  hint 
of  any  fuch  perlbn  in  ail  their  conver- 
fation: but  Mrs.  Honour  h  ul  been 
much  mere  communicative,  and  had 


acquainted  her  fifter  Abigail  with  the 
whole  hiftory  of  Jones,  which  this  now 
again  related  to  her  miftrefs. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  no  fooner  received 
this   information,  than  fhe  immediate- 
ly agreed  with  the  opinion  of  her  maidj 
and,  what  is  very  unaccountable,  faw 
charms  in  the  gallant,    happy    lover, 
which  fhe  had  overlooked  in  the  flight- 
ed fquire.     «  Betty,'    lays   fhe,    «  you 
are  certainly  in    the  right:    he  is  a 
very  pretty  fellow,  and  I  don't  won- 
der that  my  coufm's  maid  fhould  tell 
you  fo  many  women  are  fond  of  him. 
I  am  forry  now  I  did  not  inform  him 
where  my  coufin  was:  and  yet  if  he 
be  fo  terrible  a  rake  as  you  tell  me,  it 
is  a  pity  fhe  fhould  ever  fee  him  any 
morej    for  what  but   her  ruin   can 
happen,  from  marrying  a  rake  and  a 
beggar  againft  her  father's  confent? 
I  proteft,  if  he  be  fuch  a  man  as  the 
wench  defcribed  him  to    you,    it  is 
but  an  office  of  charity  to  keep  her 
from  himj  and,  I  am  fure,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  me  to  do  other- 
wife,  who  have  tafted  fo  bitterly  of 
the  misfortunes  attending  fach  mar- 
riages.' 

^  Here  fhe  was  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  vifitor,  which  was  no  other 
than  his  lordfhip;  and  as  nothing  pafs- 
ed  at  this  vifit  either  new  or  extraordi- 
nary, or  any  ways  material  to  this  hif- 
tory, we  (hall  here  put  an  end  to  this 
chapter. 


CHAP.    III. 

APROJECT  OF  MRS.  FITZPATRICK, 
AND  HER  VISIT  TO  LADY  BtL- 
LASTON, 

WHEN  Mrs.  Fllzpatrick  re- 
tired to  reft,  her  thoughts  were 
entirely  taken  up  by  her  coufin  Sophia 
and  Mr.  Jones,  fhe  was,  indeed,  a 
little  offended  with  the  former,  for  the 
difingenuity  which  fhe  now  difcovered: 
in  which  meditation  fhe  had  not  long 
exercii'ed  her  imagination,  before  the 
following  conceit  fuggclted  itfelf :  that 
could  fhe  poflibly  become  the  means  of 
preferving  Sophia  from  this  man,  and 
of  reltoring  her  to  her  father,  fhe  fhould, 
in  all  human  probability,  by  fo  great 
a  fervice  to  the  family,  reconcile  to 
herfelf  both  her  uncle  and  her  aunt 
Wcftein. 

As 
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As  this  was  one  of  her  moft  favou- 
rite wiflies,  fo  the  hope  of  fuccefs  feem- 
ed  fo  reafonable,  that  nothing  remain- 
ed but  to  confider  of  proper  methods 
to  accomplish  her  fcheme.  To  attempt 
to  reafon  the  cafe  with  Sophia,  did  not 
appear  to  her  one  of  thofe  methods: 
for  as  Betty  had  reported  from  Mrs. 
Honour,  that  Sophia  had  a  violent  in- 
clination to  Jones,  (he  conceived,  that 
to  difluade  her  from  the  match  was 
an  endeavour  of  the  fame  kind  as  it 
would  be  very  heartily  and  earneftly 
to  entreat  a  moth  not  to  fly  into  a 
candle. 

If  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  acquaintance  which  So- 
phia had  with  Lady  Bellafton,  was  con- 
tracted at  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Weftern, 
and  muft  have  grown  at  the  very  time 
when  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  lived  with  this 
latter  lady,  he  will  want  no  informa- 
tion, that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  muft  have 
been  acquainted  with  her  likewife. 
They  were,  befides,  both  equally  her 
diftant  relations. 

After  much  confederation,  there- 
fore, (he  refolved  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  to  that  lady,  and  endeavour 
to  fee  her,  unknown  to  Sophia,  and 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  whole  affair. 
For  fhe  did  not  in  the  lead  doubt,  but 
that  the  prudent  lady,  who  had  often 
ridiculed  romantick  love,  and  indifcreet 
marriages,  in  her  converfation,  would 
very  readily  concur  in  her  fentiments 
concerning  this  match,  and  would 
lend  her  utmoft  afliftanceto  prevent  it. 

This  refolutipn  (he  accordingly  exe- 
cuted; and  the  next  morning  before  the 
fun,  (he  huddled  on  her  cloaths,  and 
at  a  very  unfafhionable,  unfeafonable, 
unvifitable  hour,  went  to  Lady  Bel- 
lafton,  to  whom  (he  got  accels,  with- 
out the  leaft  knowledge  or  fufpicion 
of  Sophia;  who,  though  not  afleep, 
lay  at  that  time  awake  in  her  bed,  with 
Honour  fnoring  by  her  lide. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  made  many  apo- 
logies for  an  early,  abrupt  vifit,  at  an 
hour  when,  (he  (aid,  (he  (hould  not 
have  thought  of  difturbing  her  lady- 
fhip,  but  upon  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft 
confequence.  She  then  opened  the 
whole  affair,  told  all  (lie  had  heard 
from  Betty,  and  did  not  forget  the 
vifit  which  Jones  had  paid  to  herfelf 
the  preceding  evening. 

Laciy  Bellafton  anfwered  with  a 
fmile,  '  Then  you  have  ften  this  ter- 


rible man,    Madam:    pray,  is  he  fo 
very  fine  a  figure  as  he  is  reprint- 
ed?    For  Etoff  entertained   me  laft 
night  almoft    two    hours    with  him. 
The   wench,    I  believe,    is    in  love 
with  him  by  reputation.'     Here  the 
reader  will  be  apt  to  wonder;  but  the 
truth  is,    that   Mrs.  Etoff,    who    had 
the  honour  to  pin  and  unpin  the  Lady 
Bellafton,    had  received    compleat  in- 
formation   concerning   the    faid    Mr. 
Jones,  and  had  faithfully  conveyed  the 
fame  to  her  lady  laft  night  (or  rather 
that  morning)  while  (he  was  undreflT- 
ingj  on  which  account  (he  had  been 
detained  in  her  office  above  the  fpace 
of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  lady,  indeed,  though  generally 
well  enough  pleafed  with  the  narrative* 
of  Mrs.  Etoff  at  thofe  feafons,  gave  an 
extraordinary  attention  to  her  account 
of  Jones;  for  Honour  had  defcribed 
him  as  a  very  handfome  fellow;  and 
Mrs.  Etoff,  in  her  hurry,  added  fo 
much  to  the  beauty  of  his  peribn  in 
her  report,  that  Lady  Bellafton  began 
to  conceive  him  to  be  a  kind  of  mi- 
racle in  nature. 

The  curiofity  which  her  woman  had 
infpired  was  now  greatly  increafed  by 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who  fpoke  as  much 
in  'favour  of  the  perfon  of  Jones,  as 
(he  had  before  fpoke  in  difpraife  of  his 
birth,  character,  and  fortune. 

When  Lady  Bellafton  had  heard  the 
whole,  (he  anfwered  gravely,  4  Indeed, 

*  Madam,    this    is  a  matter  of  great 
'  confequence.     Nothing  can  certainly 
'  be  more  commendable  than  the  part 
«  you  aft;   and  I  mall  be  very  glad  to 
'  have  my  (hare  in  the  prefervation  of 
'  a  young  lady  of  fo  much  merit,  and 

*  for  whom  I  have  fo  much  efteem.* 

*  Doth  not  your  Jadyfliip  think,* 
fays  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  eagerly,  '  that 
'  it  would  be  the  beft  way  to  wiite  im- 
'  mediately  to  my  uncle,  and  acquaint 

*  him  where  my  coufin  is?* 

The  lady  pondered  a  little  upon  this, 
and  thus  anfwered—'  Why,  no,  Ma- 
«  dam;  I  think  not.  Di  Weftern  hath. 
«  defcribed  her  brother  to  me  to  be 
'  fuch  a  brute,  that  I  cannot  confent 
«  to  put  any  woman  uotier  his  power 
'  who  hath  efcaped  from  it.  I  have 
«  heard  that  he  behaved  like  a  monftei1 
'  to  his  own  wifej  for  he  is  one  of 
'  thofe  wretches  who  think  they  have 

*  a  right  to  tyrannize   over   us;   and 
«  from  fuch  I  ftall  ever  etteem  it  the 

U  u  a  *  eaufe 
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<  caufe  of  my  fex  to  refcue  any  woman 
«  who  is  fb  unfortunate  as  to  be  under 
'   their    power.     The    bufinefs,    dear 

<  coufin,  will  be  only  to  keep    Mifs 
'  Weftern  from  feeing  this  young  fel- 
'  low,  till  the  good  company,  which 
4  fhe  will  have  an  opportunity  of  meet- 

*  ing  here,  give  her  a  properer  turn/ 

«  If  he  fhould  find  her  out,  Ma- 
«  dam,'  anfwered  the  other,  «  your 
«  lulyfhip  may  be  afTured  he  will  leave 

*  nothing  unattempted  to  come  at  her/ 
*  But,   Madam,'    replied  the   lady, 

*  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  come  here; 
«  though,  indeed,  it  is  pofHble  he  may 
«  get  fome  intelligence  where  fhe    is, 
'  and  then  may  Jurk  about  the  houfe; 
«  I  wifh,  therefore,  I  knew  his  perfon. 

*  Is  there  no  way,  Madam,    by  which 
'  I  could   have  a   fight  of  him?    For 

*  otherwife  you  know,  coufin,  fhe  may 
«  contrive  to  fee  him  here  without  my 
'  knowledge/     Mrs.  Fitxpatrick  an- 
fwertd,    that    he    had   threatened    her 
with  another  vifit  that  afternoon;  and 
that  if  her  ladyfhip  plrafed  to  do  her 
the  honour  of  calling  upon  her  then, 
fhe  would  hardly  fail   of   feeing  him 
between  fix  and  fevcn;  and  if  he  came 
earlier,   flic  would   by  fome  means  or 
other   detain    him   till    her    lady/hip's 
arrival.     Lady  Belhfton    replied,    fhe 
would  "come  the  moment  (he  could  get 
from  dinner,  which  fhe  frppofed  would 
be  by  feven  at  fartheft;  for  that  it  was 
abfolutely  neceflary  fhe  fhould  be  ac- 
quainted '.vith  his  perfon.     *  Upon  my 

word,  Madam/  fays  fhe,  «  it  was 
very  good  to  take  this  care  of  Mifs 
Weftern;  but  common  humanity,  as 
well  as  regard  to  our  family,  requires 
it  of  us  both;  for  it  would  be  a 
dreadful  match  indeed!' 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  failed  not  to  make 
a  proper  return  to  the  compliment 
•which  Lady  Bellafton  had  beitowed  on 
her  coufin;  and  after  fome  little  im- 
material converfation,  withdrew;  and 
getting  as  faft  as  'fhe  could  into  her 
chair,  unfeen  by  Sophia  or  Jionour, 
returned  home. 


CHAP.     IV. 

WHICH    CONSISTS    OF   VJSITINp. 

MR.  Jones  hed  walked  within  fight 
of    a    certain  door    duiing  the 
whole  day;   which,  though  one  of  the 


fhorteft,  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of 
the  longeft  in  the  whole  year.  At 
length  the  clock  having  Hruck  five, 
he  returned  to  Mis.  Fitzpntrick;  who, 
though  it  was  a  full  hour  earlier  than 
the  decent  time  of  vifiting,  received 
him  very  civilly;  but  ftill  perfifted  in 
her  ignorance  concerning  Sophia. 

Jones,  in  afking  for  "his  angel,  had 
dropped  the  word  coufm;  upon  which 
'Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  faid,  'Then,  Sir,  you 

*  know  we  are  related;  and  as  we  are, 
'  you  will  permit  me  the  right  of  en- 
'  quiring  into  the  particulars  of  your 

*  bufmefs  with  my  coufm/  Here  Jones 
hefitated  a  good  while,  and  at  lait  an- 
fwered, he  had  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  of  her's  in  his  hands,  which  he 
defired  to  deliver  to  her.     He  then  pro- 
duced the  pocket-book,  and  acquaint- 
ed   Mrs.  Fitzpatrick    with    the    con- 
tents, and  with  the  method  in  which 
they    came   into  his  hands.     He  had 
fcarce  finifhed  his  ftory,  when  a  vio- 
lent noile  (hook  the  whole  houfe.     To 
attempt  to  defcribe  this   noife  to  thofe 
who  have  heard  it,  would  be  in  vain  j 
and  to  aim  at  giving  any  idea  of  it  to 
thofe  who  have  never  heard  the  like, 
wotild  be  ftill  more  vain:  for  it  may 
be  truly  faid, 

'  '          Non  acuta 
Sic  geniwent  Corylante 


The  priefts  of  Cybele  do  'not  fo  rattle  their 
founding  brafa. 

In  fhort,  a  footman  knocked,  or  ra- 
ther thundered  at  the  door.  Jones  was 
a  little  furpnzed  at  the  found,  having 
never  heard  it  before;  but  Mis.  Fitz- 
patrick very  calmly  faid,  that  as  fome 
company  were  coining,  flic  could  not 
make  him  any  anfwer  now:  but  if  he 
pleafed  to  flay  till  they  were  gone,  fhe 
intimated  fhe  had  fomething  to  lay  to 
him, 

The  door  of  the  room  now  flew 
open;  and,  after  pufhing  in  her  hoop 
fideways  before  her,  entered  Lady  Bel- 
lafton  ;  who  having  nrft  made  a  very 
low  curtfey  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and 
as  low  a  one  to  Mr.  Jones,  was  uflier- 
ed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

We  mention  thefe  minute  matters 
for  the  fake  of  fome  country  lauit-s  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  think  it  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  modeity  to  bend 
their  knee&  to  a  man. 

The 
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The  company  were  hardly  well  fet- 
tled before  the  arrival  of  the  peer  lately 
mentioned  caufed  a  frefli  difturbance 
and  a  repetition  of  ceremonials. 

Thefe  being  over,  the  converfation 
began  to  be  (as  the  phrafe  is)  ex- 
tremely brilliant.  However,  as  no- 
thing parted  in  it  which  can  be  thought 
material  to  this  hitfory,  or,  indeed, 
tery  material  in  itfelf,  I  fhall  omit  the 
relation  j  the  rather,  as  I  have  known 
fome  very  fine,  polite  converfation,  grow 
extremely  dull,  when  tranfciibed  into 
books,  or  repeated  on  the  ftage.  In- 
deed, this  mental  repaft  is  a  dainty,  of 
which  thole  who  are  excluded  from 
polite  aflfemblies,  muft  be  contented  to 
remain  as  ignorant  as  they  muft  of  the 
feveral  dainties  of  French  cookery, 
which  are  ierved  only  at  the  tables  of 
the  great.  To  fay  the  truth,  as  nei- 
ther of  thefe  are  adapted  to  every  tatte, 
they  might  both  be  often  thrown  away 
on  the  vulgar. 

Poor  Jones  was  rather  a  fpeflator  of 
this  elegant  fcer.e,  than  an  aclor  in  itj 
for  though  in  the  fhort  interval  before 
the  pter's  arrival,  Lady  Bellsfton  firft, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  had 
addrefTed  fome  of  their  difcourfe  to  him  j 
yet  no  fooner  was  the  noble  lord  enter- 
ed, than  heengroflcd  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  two  ladies  to  himfelf  j  and  as 
he  took  no  more  notice  of  Jones  than'if 
no  fuch  perfon  had  been  prefent,  unlefs 
by  now  and  then  ftaring  at  him,  the 
ladies  followed  his  example. 

The  company  had  now  ftaid  fo  long, 
that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  plainly  perceived 
they  all  defigned  to  Hay  out  each  other. 
She  therefore  refolved  to  rid  herfelf  of 
Jones,  he  being  the  vifitant  to  whom 
fhe  thought  the  leait  ceremony  was  due. 
Taking  therefore  an  opportunity  of  a 
ceflation  of  chat,  fhe  addrefTed  herfelf 
gravely  to  him,  and  faid,  '  Sir,  I  (hall 

*  not  poifibly  be  able  to  give  you   an 
'  anfwer  to-night,   as  to  that  bufinefsj 
'  but  if  you  pleafe  to  leave  word  where 

*  I  may  fend  to  you  to  morrow — * 

Jones  had  natural,  but  not  artificial 
good- breeding.  Inftead,  therefore,  of 
communicating  the  fecret  of  his  lodg- 
ings to  a  fervant,  he  acquainted  the  lady 
herfelf  with  it  particularly,  and  foon 
after  very  ctremonioufly  withdrew. 

He  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the 
great  perfonages  who  had  taken  no  no- 
tice of  him  prefent,  began  to  take  much 
notice  of  him  in  his  abfencej  but  if  the 


reader  hath  already  excufed  us  from 
relating  the  more  brilliant  part  of  this 
conversation,  he  will  furely  be  very- 
ready  to  excufe  the  repetition  of  what 
may  be  called  vulgar  abufej  though, 
perhaps^  it  may  be  material  to  our  hif- 
tory  to  mention  an  obfervation  of  Lady 
Bellatton,  who  rook  her  leave  in  a  few 
minutes  after  him;  and  then  faid  to 
Mrs.  Fitzpntrick,  at  her  departure,  '  I 
«  am  farisfied  on  the  account  of  my 
'  coufin:  flie  can  be  in  no  danger  from 
«  this  fellow.' 

Our  hiftory  fhall  follow  the  example 
of  Lady  Bellafton,  and  take  leave  of 
theprelentcompany,  which  was  now  re- 
duced to  two  perfons;  between  whom, 
as  nothing  patted  which  in  the  leaft 
concerns  us  or  our  readers,  we  /hall 
not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  diverted  by  it 
from  matters  which  muft  feem  of  more 
confequence  to  all  thofe  who  are  at  all 
intefelted  in  the  affairs  of  our  hero. 


CHAP.     V. 

AN  ADVENTURE  WHICH  HAPPE  N  E  » 
TO  MR.  JONES,  AT  HIS  LODG- 
INGS; WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT 
OF  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  WHO 
LODGED  THERE,  AND  OF  THE 
MISTRESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
HER  TWO  DAUGHTERS. 

THE  next  morning,  as  early  ns  it 
was  decent,  Jones  attended  at 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's  door,  where  he  wa* 
anfwered,  that  the  lady  was  not  at 
home;  an  anfwer  which  furprized  him 
the  more,  as  lie  had  walked  backward* 
and  forwards  in  the  ft  reel  from  break 
of  day;  and  if  fhe  had  gone  out,  he 
mutt  have  feen  her.  This  anfwer, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  receive; 
and  not  only  now,  but  to  five  feve- 
ral vifits  which  he  made  her  that 
day. 

To  be  plain  with  the  reader,  the 
noble,  peer  had  for  fome  reafon  or 
other,  perhaps  from  a  regard  for  the 
lady's  honour,  infifted  that  flie  fhould 
not  fee  Mr.  Jones  (whom  he  looked  on 
as  a  fcruh)  any  more;  and  the  lady- 
had  complied  in  making  that  promife, 
to  which  we  now  fee  her  fo  ftnclly  ad- 
here. 

But  as  our  gentle  reader  may  pof. 
fibly  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  youn^ 
gentleman  than  her  ladyfhip,  and  m-iy 
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even  have  fome  concern,  fliould  it  be 
apprehended  that,  dtiring  this  unhappy 
Reparation  'from  Sophia,  he  took  up 
his  refidence  either  at  an  inn,  or  in  the 
lireetj  we  (hail  now  give  an  account 
of  his  lodging,  which  was  indeed  in  a 
very  reputable  houfe,  and  in  a  very 
good  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Jones,  then,  had  often  heard  Mr. 
Allworthy  mention  the  gentlewoman 
at  whofe  houfe  he  ufed  to  lodge  when 
he  was  in  town.  This  perfon,  who, 
as  Jones  likewifeknew,  lived  in  Bond 
Stieet,  was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman, 
and  was  left  by  him  at  his  deceafe  in 
pofleflion  of  two  daughters,  and  of  a 
compleat  let  of  manufcript  fermons. 

Of  thefe  two  daughters,  Nancy,  the 
elder,  was  now  arrived  at  the  age  of 
feventeenj  and  Betty,  the  younger,  at 
that  often. 

Hither  Jones  had  difpatched  Par- 
tridge, and  in  this  houfe  he  was  pro- 
Tided  with  a  room  for  himfelf  in  the 
fecond  floor,  and  with  one  for  Partridge 
in  the  fourth. 

The  firft  floor  was  inhabited  by  one 
of  thofe  young  gentlemen  who,  in  the 
laft  age,  were  called  men  of  wit  and 
pteafure,  about  town :  and  properly 
enough;  for  as  men  are  ufually  deno- 
minated from  their  bufmefs  or  pro- 
feffion,  fo  pleafure  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  the  only  bufinefs  or  profeffion  of 
thofe  gentlemen  to  whom  Fortune  had 
made  all  ufeful  occupations  unnecef- 
fary.  Play-houfes,  cofFee-houfes,  and 
taverns,  were  the  fcenes  of  their  ren- 
dc-zous.  Wit-?nd  humour  were  the 
entertainments  of  their  loofer  hours, 
and  love  was  the  bufinefs  of  their  more 
ferious  moments.  Wine  and  thermites, 
eopfpired  to  kindle  the  brighteft  flames 
in  their  breafts;  nor  did  they  only  ad- 
mire, but  fome  were  able  to  celebrate 
the  beauty  they  admired,  and  all  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  fuchcompofitiors. 

Such,  therefore,  were  properly  call- 
ed  the  men  of  wit  and  pleafure;  but 
I  queftion  whether  the  famS  appellation 
may  with  the  fame  propriety  be  given 
to  thofe  young  gentlemen  of  our  times, 
who  have  the  fame  ambition  to  bediftin- 
guifhed  for  parts.  Wit  certainly  they 
have  norhing  to  do  with.  To  give 
them  their  due,  they  foar  a  flep  higher 
thnn  their  predectflfur*,  and  may  be 
called  men  of  wifdomand  wriki  (take 
heed  you  do  not  read  virtue.)  Thus 
at  an  age  when  the  gentlemen  above- 


mentioned  employed  their  time  in  toaft- 
ing  the  charms  of  a  woman,  or  in 
making  fonnets  in  her  praife;  in  giv- 
ing their  opinion  of  a  play  at  the  the- 
atre, or  of  a  poem  at  Will's  or  But- 
ton's; thefe  gentlemen  are  confideriflg 
of  methods  to  bribe  a  corporation,  or 
meditating  fpeeches  for  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  or  rather  for  the  Magazines. 
But  the  fdenceof  gaming  is  that  which 
above  all  others  employs  their  thoughts. 

Thefe  are  the  ftudies  of  their  gravtr 
hours,  while  for  their  amufements  they 
have  the  vaft  circle  of  connoiffeurfhip, 
painting,  mufick,  ftatuary,  and  natural 
philofophy,  or  rather  unnatural,  which 
deals  in  the  wonderful,  and  knows  no- 
thing of  Nature,  except  her  monfters 
and  imperfections. 

When  Jones  had  fpent  the  whole 
day  in  vain  enquiries  after  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  he  returned  at  laft  difconfo. 
late  to  his  apartment.  Here  while  he 
was  venting  his  grief  in  private,  he 
heard  a  violent  uproar  below  ftairs; 
and  foon  after  a  female  voice  begged 
him  for  Heaven's  fake  to  come  and 
prevent  murder.  Jones,  who  was  ne- 
ver-backward  on  any  occafion  to  help 
the  diftreflfed,  immediately  ran  down 
ftairs:  when  ftepping  into  the  dining- 
room,  whence  all  the  noife  ifTued,  he 
beheld  the  young  gentleman  of  wifdom 
and  vertu  juft  before  mentioned,  pin- 
ned clofe  to  the  wall  by  his  footman, 
and  a  young  woman  ftandingby,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  crying  out,  *  He 

*  will  be  murdered,   he  will  be  mur- 

*  dered!'     And  indeed  the  poor  gentle- 
man feemed  in  fome  danger  of  being 
choaked;  when  Jones   flew  haftily   to 
his  affiftance,  and  fee u red  him,  juft  as 
he   was   breathing  his   laft,  from   the 
unmerciful  clutches  of  the  enemy. 

Though  the  fellow  had  received  fe- 
veral  kicks  and  cuffs  from  the  little 
gentleman,  who  had  more  fpirit  than 
ftrength,  he  made  it  a  kind  of  fcrupie 
of  confcience  to  ftrike  his  mafter,  and 
would  have  contented  himfelf  with 
only  choaking  him;  but  towards  Jone* 
he  bore  no  fuch  refpecl:  he  no  fooner, 
therefore,  found  himfelf  a  little  rough- 
ly handled  by  his  new  antagonift,  than 
he  gave  him  one  of  thofe  punches  in 
the  guts,  which,  though  the  fpeclatora 
at  $  rough  ton' t  amphitheatre  have  fuch 
exquiiite  delight  in  feeing  them,  con- 
vey but  very  little  pleafure  in  the  feel- 
ipg. 

Tha 
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The  lufty  youth  had  no  fooner  re- 
ceived this  blow,  than  he  meditated  a 
moft  grateful  return;  and  now  enfu- 
cd  a  combat  between  Jones  and  the 
Footman,  which  was  very  fierce,  but 
fhort;  for  this  fellow  was  no  more 
able  to  contend  with  Jones,  than  his 
matter  had  before  been  to  contend 
With  him. 

And  now  Fortune,  according  to  her 
ufual  cuftom,  reverfed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. The  former  vi&or  lay  breath  - 
lefs  on  the  ground,  and  the  vanquifhed 
gentleman  had  recovered  breath  enough 
to  thank  Mr.  Jones  for  his  feafonable 
affiftance:  he  received  lilcewife  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  young  woman 
prefent,  who  was,  indeed,  no  other 
than  Mifs  Nancy,  the  eld&lt  daughter 
of  the  houfe. 

The  footman  having  now  recovered 
his  legs,  fliook  his  head  at  Jones,  and 
with  a  fagacious  look,  cried — *  O 
'  d— n  me,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to 

*  do  with  youj  you  have  been  upon  the 

•  ftage,  or  I'm  d — mnably  miltakenl' 
and  indeed  we  may  forgive  this  his  fu- 
fpicionj  for  fuch  was  the  agility  and 
ftrength  of  our  hero,  that  he  was,  per- 
haps, a  match  for  one  of  the  firfl-rate 
boxers,  and  could,  with  great  eafe,  have 
beaten    all   the  muffled  *  graduates  of 
Mr.  Broughton's  fchool. 

The  malter,  foaming  with  wrath,  or- 
dered his  man  immediately  to  ftripj  to 
which  the  latter  very  readily  agreed,  on 
condition  of  receiving  his  wages.  This 
condition  was  prefently  complied  with, 
and  the  fellow  was  difcharged. 

And  now  the  young  gentleman, 
whofe  name  was  Nightingale,  very 
ftrenuoufly  infifted,  that  his  deliverer 
fhould  take  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  him;  to  which  Jones,  after  much 
entreaty,  confented;  though  more  out 
of  complaifance  than  inclination  j  for 
the  uneafmefs  of  his  mind  fitted  him 
very  little  for  converfation  at  this  time. 


Mifs  Nancy,  likewife,  who  was  the  only 
female  then  in  the  houfe,  her  mamma 
and  fifter  being  both  gone  to  the  play, 
condefcended  to  favour  them  with  her 
company. 

When  the  bottle  and  glaffes  were  on 
the  table,  the  gentleman  began  to  re- 
late theoccafion  of  the  preceding  dif- 
turbance. 

«  I  hope,  Sir,'  faid  he  to*  Jones, 
you  will  not,  from  this  accident, 
conclude,  that  I  make  a  cuftom  of* 
finking  my  fervants  j  for  I  afTure  you 
this  is  the  firft  time  I  have  been  guilty 
of  it  in  my  remembrance,  and  I  have 
parted  by  many  provoking  faults  in 
this  very  fellow,  before  he  could  pro- 
voke me  to  thisj  but  when  you  hear 
what  hath  happened  this  evening, 
you  will,  I  believe,  think  me  excu- 
fable.  I  happened  to  come  home  fe- 
veral  hours  before  my  ufual  time, 
when  I  found  four  gentlemen  of  the 
cloth  at  whift  by  my  fire;  and  my 
Hoyle,  Sir —  my  belt  Hoyle,  which 
coft  me  a  guinea,  lying  open  on  the 
table,  with  a  quantity  of  porter  fpilt 
on  one  of  the  moft  material  leaves  of 
the  whole  book.  This,  you  will  allow, 
was  provoking;  but  I  faid  nothing 
till  the  reft  of  the  honeft  company 
were  gone,  and  then  gave  the  fellow 
a  gentle  rebuke;  who,  inftead  of  ex- 
preding  any  concern,  made  me  a  pert 
anfwer,  that  fervants  muft  have  their 
diverfions  as  well  as  other  people; 
that  he  was  forry  for  the  accident 
which  had  happened  to  the  book; 
but  that  feveral  of  his  acquaintance 
had  bought  the  fame  for  a  Shilling, 
and  that  I  might  flop  as  much  in  his 
wages  if  I  pleafed.  I  now  gave  him 
a  feverer  reprimand  than  before,  when 
the  rafcai  had  the  infolence  to — In 
fhort  he  imputed  my  early  coming 
home  to — In  fhort,  he  caft  a  reflec- 
tion— He  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
young  lady,  in  a  manner — in  fuch  a 


*  Left  pofterity  fhould  be  puzzled  by  this  epithet,  I  think  proper  to  explain  it  by  an 
advertifement  which  was  publifhed  Feb.  i,  1747. 

N«  B.  Mr.  Broughton  propofes,  with  proper  afliftance,  to  open  an  academy  at  his 
houfe  in  the  Hay-market,  for  the  inftrudion  of  thole  who  are  willing  to  bt  initiated 
in  the  myftery  of  boxing;  where  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  that  truly  Britiih  art, 
with  all  the  various  ftops,  blows,  crofs-buttocks,  &c.  incident  to  combatants,  will  be 
fully  taught  and  explained;  and  that  perfons  of  quality  and  diftinction  may  not  be  deterred 
from  entering  into  a  covrfe  of  thofe  lectures,  they  will  be  given  with  the  utmoft  tendernels 
and  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  the  pupil,  for  which  reafoa 
pr.uffles  are  provided,  that  will  effectually  tecure  them  fiom  the  inconveciency  of  black 
eyes,  broken  jaws,  and  bloody  nofet* 

*  manner 
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*  manner  that  incenfed  me  beyond  all 

*  patience j  and,  in  my  paifion,  I  (truck 

*  him.1 

Jones  anf\vered,  that  he  believed  no 
PIT  Ton  living  would  blame  him  j  '  For 
4  my  part,'  faid  he,  *  I  confefs  I 
'  fhould,  on  the  laft- mentioned  pro- 
<  vocation,  have  done  the-fime  thing.4 

Our  company  had  not  fat  long,  be- 
fore they  were  joined  by  the  mother 
and  daughter,  at  their  return  from 
the  play.  And  now  they  all  fpent  a 


though  a  little  too  much  tainted  with 
town  foppery;  but  what  recommended 
him  molt  to  Jones  were  fome  fen- 
timents  of  great  generofity  and  hu- 
manity,which  occafionally  dropped  from 
himj  and  particularly  many  expref- 
fions  of  the  higheft  difmtcreftednefs  in 
the  affairs  of  love:  on  which  fubjecl  the 
young  gentleman  delivered  himfclf  in 
a  language  which  might  have  very  well 
become  an  Arcadian  fliephcrd  of  old, 
and  which  appeared  very  extraordinary 


very    chearful    evening    together;    for     when   proceeding  from    the  lips  of    a 
all  but  Jones  were  heartily  merry,  and     modern  fine    gentleman;    but   he  was 
he  put   on  as 


even  he  put  on  as  much  conftrained 
mirth  as  poflible.  Indeed,  half  his  na- 
tural flow  of  animal  fpirits,  joined  to 
the  fwtetncfs  of  his  temper,  was  fuf* 
ficient  to  make  z  molt  amiable  com- 
panicn;  and  notwithftanding  the  hen- 
vinefs  of  his  heart,  fo  agreeable  did 
he  make  himfelf  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  that  at  their  breaking  up,  the 
young  gentleman  earneftly  defired  his 
farther  acquaintance.  Mifs  Nancy 
was  well  pleafed  with  him;  and  the 
widow,  quite  charmed  with  her  new 
lodger,  invited  him,  with  the  other, 
next  morning  to  breakfaft. 

Jones,  on  his  part,  was  no  lefs  fa- 
tisfied.  As  for  Mil's  Nancy,  though 
a  very  little  creature,  flie  was  extreme- 
ly pretty,  and  the  widow  had  all  the 
charms  which  can  adorn  a  woman 
near  fifty.  As  me  was  one  of  the 
molt  innocent  creatures  in  the  world, 
Ib  flie  was  one  of  the  moft  chearful. 
She  never  thought,,  nor  fpoke,  nor 
wflied  any  ill,  and  had  conltantly 
that  defire  of  pleafmg,  which  may  be 
called  the  happieit  of  all  defires,  in 
this,  that  it  fcarce  ever  fails  of  at- 
taining it's  ends,  when  not  difgraced 
by  affeaation.  In  fhort,  though  her 
power  was  very  fmall,  (he  was  in  her 
heart  one  of  the  warmeft  friends.  She 
had  been  a  moft  affeaionate  wife,  and 
was  a  moft  fond  and  tender  mother. 

As  our  hiftory  doth  not,  like  a 
tiewfpaper,  give  great  characters  to 
people  who  never  were  heard  of  be- 
fore, nor  will  ever  be  heard  of  again; 
the  reader  may  hence  conclude,  that 
this  excellent  woman  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear to  be  of  fome  importance  in  our 
hiftory. 

Nor  was  Jones  a  little  pleafed  with 


only  one  by  imitation,   and  meant  by 
nature  for  a  much  better  charaaer. 


CHAP.     VI. 

• 

WHAT  ARRIVED  WHILE  THE  COM* 
PANY  WERE  AT  BREAKFAST, 
WITH  SOME  HINTS  CONCERNING 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  DAUGH- 
TERS. 

OUR  company  brought  together 
in  the  morning  the  fame  good 
inclinations  'towards  each  other,  xvith 
which  they  had  feparated  the  evening 
before;  but  poor  Jones  was  extremely 
difconfolate;  for  he  had  juft  received 
information  from  Partridge,  that  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  had  left  her  lodging,  and 
that  he  could  not  learn  whither  ihe  was 
gone.  This  news  highly  affliaed  him; 
and  his  countenance,  as  well  as  his 
behaviour,  in  defiance  of  all  his  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary,  betrayed 
manifest  indications  of  a  difordered 
mind. 

The  difcourfe  turned  at  prefent,  as 
before,  on  love;  and  Mr.  Nightingale 
again  explefled  many  of  thofe  warm, 
generous,  and  difmterefted  fentiments, 
upon  this  fubjea,  which  wife  and  fo- 
ber  men  call  romantick;  but  which 
wife  and  fober  women  generally  regard 
in  a  better  light.  Mrs.  Miller  (for 
fo  the  mift||fs  of  the  houfe  was  called) 
greatly  approved  thefe  fentiments;  but 
when  the  young  gentleman  appealed 
to  Mifs  Nancy,  /he  anfwered  only, 
that  ihe  believed  the  gentleman  who 
had  fpoke  the  lead  was  capable  of 
feeling  the  moft. 

This  compliment  was  fo  apparently 


the  young  gentleman    himfelf,    whofe     directed  to  Jones,  that  we  fhould  have 


•wine  he  had  been  drinking.  He  thought 
tic  difcanid  in  him  much  good  fenfe, 


been   forry  had   he   parted  it   by  unre- 
garded.    He  made  her,  indeed,  a  very 

polite 
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j»ltte  anfwerj  and  concluded  with  an 
oblique  hint,  that  her  own  filence  fub- 
je&ed  her  to  a^fufpicion  of  the  lame 
kind;  for  indeed* (he  had  fcarce  opened 
her  lips,  either  now  or  the  iaft  even- 
ing. 

*  I   am    glad,    Nancy,'    fhys»Mrs. 
Miller,    '  the    gentleman    hath'  made 
the   obfervation;  I   proteft   I   am   al- 
moft  of  his  opinion.     What  can  be 
the  matter  with  you,  child  ?  I  never 
faw  fuch  an  alteration.     What  i*  be- 
come of  a!I  your  gaiety? — Would  you 
think,  Sir,  I  ufed  to  call  her  my  lit- 
tle   prattler?     She    hath    nut    /poke 
twenty  words  this  week.' 
Here   their  converfation    was  inter- 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  maid-fer*. 
vant,    who  brought  a   bundle   in    her 
hands,  which,  (he   laid,  was  delivered 
by  a  porter  fur  Mr.  Jones.     She  added, 
that  the  man  immediately  went  away, 
faying,  it  required  no  anfwer. 

Jones  expreflVd  fome  furprize  on 
this  occafion,  and  declared  it  mull  be 
ibme  miltake:  but  the  maid  perfifting 
that  (lie  was  certain  of  the  name,  all 
the  women  were  defirous  of  having  the 
bundle  immediately  opened  j  which 
operation  was  at  length  performed  by 
little  Betfey,  with  the  confcnt  of  Mr. 
Jones;  and  the  contents  were  found 
to  be,  a  domino,  a  mafk,  and  a  maf- 
<jueracie-ticket. 

•     Jones  was  now  more   pofitive  than 

ever,    in    aflerting,    that    thefe    things 

mutt   have  been  delivered  by  miltake  j 

and  Mrs.  Miller  herfelf  exprtfled  fome 

doubt,    and   faid   rtie   knew    not   what 

to  think.     But  when  Mr.  Nightingale 

was  aflced,  he  delivered  a  very  different 

opinion.     '  All  I   can   conclude  from 

it,  Sir,'  faid   he,  *  is,    that   you    are 

a   very   happy  man  :  for  1  make  no 

doubt  but  thefe  were  lent  you  by  fome 

lady  whom  you  will  have  the  happi- 

nefs  of  meeting  at  the  mafquerade.' 

Jones  had   not  a  fufficient  degree  of 

vanity  to  entertain  any  fuch  flattering 

Imagination*    nor    did     Mrs.     Miller 

herlelf  give   much  affcnt  to  what  Mr. 

Nightingale  had  faid,  till  Mils  Nancy 

having  lifted  up  the  domino,    a  card 

dropt  from  the   ileeve,  in   which  was 

written  as  follows. 

TO    MR.    JONES. 

The  Qijeen  of  the  Fairies  fen^s  you  this  j 
Vie  her  favours  not 
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Mrs.  Miller  and  Mifs  Nancy  now 
both 'agreed  with  Mr.  Nightingale  j 
nay,  Jones  himfelf  was  aimolt  per- 
fuaded  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  And 
as  no  other  lady  but  Mrs.  FitzpTtiicx, 
he  thought,  knew  his  lodgings,  ho 
began  to  flitter  himfttlf  with  fome 
hopes,  that  it  cam?  from  her,  and 
tli  t  he  might  poiHbly  lee  his  Sophia. 
Thefe  hopes  had  i'mv.ly  vrrv  l.tt'e 
foundation;  but  as  the  conduct  of 
Mr5.  Fitzpitrick,  in  not  feeing  him 
according  to  her  piomife,  and  in  quit- 
ting htr  lodgings,  had  been  very  odd 
and  unaccoumabje,  he  conceived  fome 
faint  hopes,  that  ftie  (of  whom  lie 
had  formerly  heard  a  very  whimfical 
character)  might  pofilbly  intend  to  do 
him  that  fervice,  in  a  llrange  manner, 
which  (he  declined  doing  by  more  or- 
dinary methods.  To  f^y  the  truth, 
as  nothing  certain  could  bs  concluded 
from  fo  odd  and  uncommon  an  inci- 
dent, he  had  the  greater  latitude  to 
draw  what  imaginary  conclufior.s  from 
it  he  plealed.  As  his  temper,  there- 
fore, was  naturally  fanguine,  he  in- 
dulged it  on  this  occafion;  and  his 
imagination  worked  up  a  thoufand 
conceits,  to  favour  and  fupport  his 
expectations  of  meeting  his  dear  Sophia 
in  the  evening. 

Reader,  if  thou  haft  any  good  wifhes 
towards  me,  I  will  fully  repay  them, 
by  wi(hing  thee  to  be  poflefTed  of  this 
fanguine  difpofmon  of  mind:  fince^ 
after  having  read  much,  and  conndec- 
ed  long  on  that  fubjeft  of  happinefs 
which  hath  employed  fo  many  great 
pens,  I  am  almoft  inclined  to  fix  it  in 
the  poflellion  of  this  temper;  which 
puts  us,  in  a  manner,  out  of  the 
reach  of  Fortune,  and  makes  us  happy 
without  her  afli'.tance.  Indeed,  the 
fenfations  of  pleafure  it  gives  are 
much  more  conltant,  as  well  as  much 
keener,  than  thofe  which  that  blind 
lady  beftowsj  Nature  having  wifely 
contrived,  that  fome  fatiety  and  lan- 
guor mould  be  annexed  to  all  our  real 
enjoyments,  left  we  fhould  be  fo  taken 
up  by  them,  as  to  be  ftopt  from  far- 
ther purluits.  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt,  but  that,  in  this  light,  we 
may  fee  the  imaginary  future  chan- 
cellor ju'ft  called  to  the  bar,  the  arch- 
bifliop  in  crape,  and  the  prime  minifter 
at  the  tail  of  an  oppofition,'  more  truly 
happy  than  thofc  who  are  inveited  with 
X  x  ail 
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all  the  power  and  profit  of   thefc  re- 
fpeftives  offices. 

Mr.  Jones  having  now  determined 
to  go  to  the  malquerade  that  evening, 
Mr.  Nightingale  offered  to  conou& 
him  thither.  The  young  gentleman, 
at  the  fame  time,  offered  tickets  to 
Mils  Nancy  and  her  mother}  but  the 

food  woman  would  not  accept  them. 
he  laid,  (lie  did  not  conceive  the  harm 
which  fome  people  imagined  in  a  rnaf- 
queradej  but  that  fuch  extravagant 
diversions  were  proper  only  for  perfons 
of  quality  and  fortune,  and  not  for 
young  women  who  were  to  get  their 
living}  and  could,  at  beft,  hope  to  be 
married  to  a  good  tradefman.  *  A 


(han't  undervalue  my  Nancy.  There 
is  not  a  nobleman  upon  earth  above 
her  merit.'  —  «  O  fie!  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale,' anfwered  Mrs.  Miller,  '  you 
muft  not  fill  the  girl's  head  with  luch 
fancies:  but  if  it  was  her  good  luck' 
fays  the  mother  with  a  fimper)  '  to 
find  a  gentleman  of  your  generous 
way  of  thinking,  I  hope  Ihe  would 
make  a  better  return  to  his  gene- 
rofity,  than  to  give  her  mind  up  to 
extravagant  pit-afures.  Indeed,  where 
young  ladies  bring  great  fortunes 
themfelves,  they  have  fome  right  to 
infill  on  fpending  what  is  their  own  j 
and  on  that  account,  I  have  heard 
the  gentlemen  fay,  a  man  has  fome- 
times  a  better  bargin  with  a  poor 
wife,  than  with  a  rich  one.  But 
Jet  my  daughters  marry  whom  they 
will,  I  mall  endeavour  to  make 
them  blefiings  to  their  hufbands:  I 
beg,  therefore,  I  may  hear  of  no 
more  mafquerades.  Nancy  is,  I  am 
certain,  too  good  a  girl  to  defire  to 
go;  for  (he  muft  remember  vshen 
you  carried  her  thither  lair  year,  it 
almoft  turned  her  head  and  (he  did 
not  return  to  herfelf,  or  to  her  needle, 
in  a  month  afterwards.' 
Though  a  gentle  figh,  which  ftole 
from  the  bofom  of  Nancy,  feemed  to 
argue  fome  fecret  disapprobation  of 
theie  fentiments,  me  did  not  dare  open- 
»y  to  oppofe  them.  For  as  this  good 
woman  had  all  the  tendernefs,  Jo  flic 
had  preserved  all  the  authority  of  a  pa- 
rent; and  as  her  indulgence  to  the  de- 
fires  of  her  children  w:is  retrained 
only  by  her  fears  for  their  fafety  and 
future  welfare,  fo  me  never  fuffered 
thofe  commands  which  proceeded  from 
Aich  fears,  to  be  citlur  dilobeyed  or 


difputed  :  and  this  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  lodged  two  years  in  the 
houfe,  knew  fo  well,  that  he  prefently 
acquiefced  in  the  refufal. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  who  grew  every 
minute  fonder  of  Jones,  was  very  de- 
firous»of  his  company  that  day  to  din- 
ner at  the  tavern,  where  he  offered  to 
introduce  him  to  fome  of  his  acquain- 
tance; but  Jones  begged  to  be  tx- 
cufed,  as  his  cloaths,  he  laid,  were 
not  yet  come  to  town. 

To  confefs  the  truth,  Mr.  Jones  was 
now  in  a  fituation,  which  lometimes 
happens  to  be  the  cafe  of  young  gentle- 
men of  much  better  figure  than  Kim- 
felf.  In  fhort,  he  had  not  one  penny 
in  his  pocket;  a  fituation  in  much 
greater  credit  among  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  than  among  the  modern  wife 
men  who  live  in  Lombard  Street,  or 
thofe  who  frequent  White's  chocolate- 
houfe:  and,  perhaps,  the  great  ho- 
nours which  thofe  philosophers  have 
afciibed  to  an  empty  pocket,  may  be 
one  of  the  reafons.of  that  high  con- 
tempt in  which  they  are  held  in  the 
aforefaid  ftreet  and  chocolate-houlV. 

Now  if  the  ancient  opinion,  that  men 
might  live  very  comfortably  on  virtue 
on!)',  be,  as  the  modern  wile  men  jult 
above  mentioned  pretend  to  have  dif- 
coverecl,  a  notorious  error;  no  lefa 
falie  is,  I  apprehend,  that  pofition  of 
fome  writers  of  romance,  that  a  man 
may  live  altogether  on  love:  for  how- 
ever delicious  repafts  this  may  afford 
to  fome  of  our  fenfes  or  appetites,  it  is 
molt  certain  it  can  afford  none  to  others. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  placed  too 
great  aconfidence  in  fuch  writers,  have 
experienced  their  error  when  it  was  too 
late;  and  have  found  that  love  was  no 
more  capable  of  alia)  ing  hunger,  than 
a  role  is  capable  of  delighting  tin-  ear, 
or  a  violin  of  gratifying  the  fmell. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,   all   the 
delicacies    which    love    had  let   before 
him,  namely,  the  hopes  of  feeing  So- 
phia   at    the    mafquerade;    on    which 
however    ill-founded    his    imagination 
might  be,  he  had  voluptuoully  i 
during  the  whole  day,  the  evening  no 
foonei  came   than  Mr.    Jones  began  to 
languish  for  fome  food  of  a  gruffer  kind. 
Partridge  discovered  this   by  intuition, 
and  tock  the  occafion  to  give  lomc  ob- 
lique 1)  in  I  sconce)  ningi  he  bank- 1 
when  tluie   were  nj-clcd   xvith  »' 
he  collated  couiage  enough  once  moie 
to  nsvmiun  a  return  to  Mi.  AM\v 
*  T 
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'  Partridge/  cried  Jom«,  'you  can- 

*  not  fee  my  fortune  in  a  more  defpe- 
rate  light  than  I  fee  it  myfdf:  and  I 
begin  heartily  to  repent,   that  I  fuf- 
fered  you  to  leave  a  place  where  you 
was  fettled,  and  to  follow  me.     How- 
ever, I  infift  now  on  your  returning 
home;  and  for  the  expence  and  trou- 
ble which   you   have   fo   kindly   put 
yourfelf    to  on  my  account,  all  the 
cloaths  I  left  behind  in  your  care,  I 
defire  you  would  take  as  your  own. 
I  am  forry  I  can  make  you  no  other 
acknowledgment.' 

He  fpoke  thefc  words  with  fo  pathe- 
tick  an  accent,  that  Partridge,  among 
whofe  vices  ill -nature  or  hardnefs  of 
heart  were  not  numbered,  burft  into 
tears;  and  after  fwearing  he  would  not 
quit  him  in  his  diftrefs,  he  began  with 
the  moft  earneft  entreaties  to  urge  his 
return  home.  '  For  Heaven's  fake, 
'  Sir,'  fays  he,  *  do  but  confider! 
'  what  can  your  honour  do?  How  is 

*  it  pofilble  you  can   live  in  this  town 
'  without  money?    Do  what  you  will, 
'  Sir,  or  go  wherever  you  pleafe,  I  am 

*  refolved  not  to  defert  you.  But,  pray, 
'  Sir,  confider! — do  pray,  Sir,  for  your 
'  own  fake,  take  it  into  your  confidera- 

*  tion;  and  I'm   fure,' fays  he,  *  that 
'  your  own  £ood  fenfe  will  bid  you  re- 
'  turn  home.' 

*  How  often  (hall  I  tell  thee,'  an- 
fwered  Jones,  *  that  I  have  no  home  to 
4  return  to?  Had  I  any  hopes  that 
'  Mr.  Allworthy's  door  would  be  open 
'  to  receive  me,  I  want  no  diftrefs  to 
'  urge  me.  Nay,  there  is  no  other 
f  caufe  upon  earth,  which  would  de- 
'  tain  tne  a  moment  from  flying  to  his 
'  prefence;  but,  alas!  that  I  am  for 
f  ever  banimed  from.  His  laft  words 
'  were— -O  Partridge,  they  ftill  ring 

*  in    my    ears— his    laft    words    were, 
'  when  he  gave  me  a  fum  of  money, 
f  what  it  was  I  know  not,  but  confi- 

*  derable   I'm     fure   it   was — his   laft 
?  words  were—"  I  am  refolved  from 
*'  this  day  forward,  on  no  account,  to 
"  converfe  with  you  any  more!" 

Here  pafiion  ttopt  the  mouth  of  Jones, 
as  furprize,  for  a  moment,  did  that  of 
Partridge:  but  he  foon  recovered  the 
life  of  fpeech,  and  after  a  fliort  preface, 
in  which  he  declared  he  had  no  inqui- 
fitivenefs  in  his  temper,  enquired,  what 
Jones  meant  by  a  confiderable  fum;  he 
knew  not  how  much;  and  what  was 
become  of  the  money. 
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In  both  thefe  points  he  now  received 
full  fatisfa&ion  j  on  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  comment,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  meflagc  from  Mr. Night- 
ingale, who  ddired  his  matter's  com- 
pany in  his  apartment. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  were  both 
retired  for  the  mafquerade,  and  Mr. 
Nightingale  had  given  orders  for  chairs 
to  be  fent  for,  a  circumftance  of  dif- 
trefs  occurred  to  Jones,  which  will 
appear  very  ridiculous  to  many  of  my 
readers.  This  was  how  to  procure  a 
milling;  but  if  fuch  readers  will  re- 
flect a  little  on  what  they  have  them- 
felves  felt  from  the  want  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds,  (or  perhaps,  of  ten  or 
twenty)  to  execute  a  favourite  fcheme, 
they  will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  what 
Mr.  Jones  felt  on  this  occafion.  For 
this  fum,  therefore,  he  applied  to  Par- 
tridge, which  was  the  firit  he  had  per- 
mitted him  to  advance,  and  was  the 
laft  he  intended  that  poor  fellow  mould 
advance  in  his  fervice.  To  fay  the 
truth,  Partridge  had  lately  made  no 
offer  of  this  kind}  whether,  it  was, 
that  he  defired  to  fee  the  bank-bill 
broke  in  upon  j  or  that  diftrefs  mould 
prevail  on  Jones  to  return  homej  or 
from  what  other  motive  it  proceeded, 
J  will  not  determine. 


CHAP.     VII. 

CONTAINING      THE      WHOLE      HU- 
MOURS OF  A  MASQUERADE. 

OUR  cavaliers  now  arrived  at  that 
temple  wnere  Heydegger,  the 
great  Arbiter  Deliciarum,  the  great 
high-prieft  of  pleafure,  prefides  j  and, 
like  othtr  heathen  priefts,  impofes  on 
his  votaries  by  the  pretended  prefence 
of  the  deity,  when  in  reality  no  fuch 
deity  is  there. 

Mr.  Nightingale  having  taken  a  turn 
or  two  with  hi>  companion,  loon  left 
him,  and  walked  off  with  a  female, 
faying,  '  Now  you  are  here,  Sir,  you 
*  mult  beat  about  for  your  own  game.* 

Jones  began  to  entertain  ftrong  hopes 
that  his  Sophia  was  prefent;  and  thefe 
hopes  gave  him  more  fpirits  than  the 
lights,  the  muficic,  and  the  company} 
though  thefe  are  pretty  ftrong  anti- 
dotes againft  the  fpleen.  He  now  ac- 
coltcd  every  woman  he  faw,  whofe 
ilature,  ijiape  or  air,  bore  any  refem- 
X  x  *  blance 
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blance  to  his  angel.  To  nil  of  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  lay  fomething  Jmart, 
in  order  to  engage  an  ani'wer,  by  which 
he  might  difcover  that  voice  which  he 
thought  it  inipofllMi:  he  fhonld  miltake. 
Some  of  thefe  anfwercd  by  a  queftion, 
in  a  fqueaking  voice,  *  DJ  \o\\  know 

*  me?'  Much  the  greater  number  faid, 
'  I   don't    know    you,  Sirj'    and    no- 
thing more.     Some  called  him  an  im- 
pertinent fellow  j   fome   made  him   no 
anfwer  at  all;    fome  faid,    *  Indeed   I 
'  don't  know  your  voice,  and  I  mall 
'  have  nothing  to   f.iy    to    you?'    and 
many  gave  him  as,  kind  anfwers  as  he 
could  wifh,   but   not  in  the  voice  he 
defired  to  hear. 

Whillt  he  was  talking  with  one  of 
thefe  laft,  (who  was  in  the  habit  cf  a 
ihephe  ileis)  a  bdy  in  a  domino  came 
up  to  hi iv,  and  flapping  him  on  the 
flioulciiT,  whii't.eied  him,  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  t\.r,  *  If  you  talk  any 
'  longer  with  that  t?f  >:!>.,•,  I  will  ac- 
'  quaint  Mil's  Wcltern.' 

Jones  no  fooner  he.iu;  that  name, 
than,  immediately  quitting  his  for-mer 
companion,  he  applied  to  the  domino, 
begging  and  entreatir.g  her  to  (hew 
him  the  lady  fne  had  mentioned,  if  me 
was  then  in  the  room. 

The    mafque   walked  haftily  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  innermoft  apartrrent 
before  (he  fpoke;  and  then,   inftead  of 
anfwering  him,  fat  down,  and  declar- 
ed  me  was  tired.     Jones   fat  down   by 
her,  and  (till  perfifted  in  his  entreaties} 
at  laft  the  lady  coldly    anfwered,    '  I 
<  imagined    Mr.    Jones  had    been    a 
more  discerning  lover,  than  to  fuffer 
any  difguife  to  conceal  his  miftrefs 
from  him.' — *  Is  flie  here  then,  Ma- 
dam?'   replied  Jones,  with  fome  ve- 
umency.     Upon  which  the  lady  cried, 
Hufh,  Sir!  you  will  be  obferved.     I 
prcrr.ik  you,  upon  my  honour,  Mifs 
Weftern  is  not  here.* 
Jones  now  taking  the  mafque  by  the 
hand,  fell  to  entreating  her  in  the  moft 
eaineft  manner,  to  acquaint  him  where 
he  might  find  Sophia;    and  when    he 
cotld  obtain  ro  direcl  snfwer,  he  be- 
gan to  upbraid  her  gently   for  having 
difappointed  him  the  day  before;  and 
concluded,  faying,  *  Indeed,  my  good 
'  fairy  queen,    I    know  your    majefty 
'  very    well,    notwithstanding  the  af- 

*  fecled  difguife    of   your  voice.     In- 
«  deed,  Mrs.  Fitzpiitriok,  it  is  a  little 


«  cruel  'o     i»  -rt  yourfflf   at    the  «c- 
«  pence  of  my  torments.' 

The  mafque  anfwered,  «  Though 
4  you  have  fo  ingeninufiy  difcovered 
'  me,  I  muftftill  Ipeakin  the  fame  voice, 

*  It  ft    I  ihould   be   known    by  others. 

*  And  do  you  think,  good  Sir,   • 

f  have  no  greater  regard  for  my  coutln, 

*  than   to  aflilt   in   carrying  en  an  af- 
4  fair  between  you  two,    which  muit 
'  end  in    her    ruin,    as    well   as  your 
4  own?     Befides,  I  promiie  you/ my 

*  cou!in  is  not  mad   enough  to  confent 

*  to  her  own  delh-ii6tion,    if   you  ar* 
1  fo  much  her  enemy  as  to  tempt  her 
1  to  it.' 

4  Alas,  Madam,"  faid  Jones,  'you 
'  litile  know  my  heart,  wht-n  you  call 

*  mfi  an  enemy  of  Sophia!' 

*  An-l  yet  to  ruin  any  one,*  cries 
the  other,  *  you  will  allow,  is  the  aft 

*  cf  an    enemyj    and   when,    by   thd 

*  fame  a^,   you  muft  knowingly  and 
'  certainly  bring  ruin  on  yourlelf,  is 

*  it  not  folly  or  madneis,  as  well  as 
f  guilt?     Now,    Sir,    my   coufm    ha'h 
«  very  little   mor<*  than  her  father  will 

*  pleafe  to  give  her;  very  little  for  one 
'  of  her  falhion — you  know  him,  and 

*  you  know  your  own  lituation.' 

Jones  vowed  he  had  no  fuch  defign 
on  Sophia;  that  he  would  rather  fuffer 
the  moft  violent  of  deaths  than  facrifke 
her  intereft  to  Ins  defires.     He  f;iid  he 
knew   how   unworthy    he   was   of    her 
every    wayj    that    he    had    long    ago 
refolved      to    quit    all     fuch    afj  iring 
thoughts,  but  that  fome  ftranr.e  acci- 
dents had  made  him  deiirous  to  fee  het 
once  more,  when  he  promifed  he  would 
take  leave  of  her  for  ever.     *  No,  Ma- 
dam,'   concluded    he,    '  my    love  rs 
not  of  that  bafe  kind,  which   leeks 
it's  own  fatisfaclion,   at  the  expence 
of  what  is  mort  dear  to  it's  object. 
I    will  lacrifice    every    thing  to  the 
pofleflion  of  my  Sophia,  but   Sophia 
herfelf.' 

Though  the  reader  may  have  already 
conceived  no  very  lublime  idea  of  the 
virtue  of  the  lady  in  the  mafic;  and 
though  poflibly  fhe  may  hereafter  ap- 
pear not  to  delerve  one  cf  the  firft 
characters  of  her  fex;  yet,  it  is  ctitair,, 
thefe  generous  fentimeuts  made  a  ftrong 
imprelfion  upon  her,  and  greatly  add- 
ed to  the  attention  me  had  before  con- 
ceived for  our  young  hero. 
The  lady  now,  after  a  filence  of  a 
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f.-w  moments,  faid,  fhe  did  not  fee  his 
pretenfions  to  Sophia  fo  much  in  the 
light  of  ptcfumption,  as  of  imprudence. 
Young  fellows,'  ftys  Ihe,  «  can 
never  have  too  afpuing  thoughtsj  I 
love  ambition  in  a  young  man,  and 
I  would  have  you  cultivate  it  as 
much  as  poflible.  Perhaps  you  may 
fucceed  with  thole  who  are  infinitely 
fupcrior  in  fortune;  nay,  I  am  con- 
vinced there  are  women— but  don't 
you  think  me  a  ftrange  creature,  Mr. 
Jones,  to  be  thus  giving  advice  to  a 
man,  with  whom  I  am  fo  little  ac- 
quainted, and  one  with  whofe  be- 
haviour to  me  I  have  fo  little  reafon 
to  be  pieafed  ?' 

Here  Jones   began  to  apologize,  and 
to  hope   he   had   not    offended  in    any 
thing  he   had  faid   of  her  coufin.     To 
which  the  maique  anfwered,  '  And  are 
you    fo    litt't;    verfed    in    the    lex,  to 
imagine  you  can   well  affront  a  lady 
more,  than  by  entertaining   her  with 
your  paffion   for  another  woman  ?  If 
the   faiiy   queen    had    conceived    no 
better  opinion  of  your  gallantry,    Ihe 
would   fcarce  hsve  appointed  you  to 
meet  iur  at  a  mafquerade.' 
Jones   had   never  lefs   inclination  to 
an  amour    than    at    prefent;  but    gal- 
Innrry    to  the    ladies  was    sutong    his 
principles  of   honour;  and  he  held  it 
as  much  incumbent  on  him  to  acrept  a 
crn1  ti:ge  eo  love,  as   if  it   had  been  a 
challenge-  to  fight.     Nuy,  his  veiiy  love 
to  S  jphia  made  it  neceilary  for  him  to 
keep   well   with  thd   l<*;iy,-  as  he  made 
no  'icubt  but/lie  was  capable  of  bring- 
ing him  into  the  prefence  of  the  other. 
He  began,  therefore,  to  make  a  very 
warm  ani'wer  to  her  latt  fpeech,  when  a 
mafque,  in  the  character  of  an  old  wo- 
hian,  jo;ned  them.     This  mafqi.e   was 
one  of  thofe  ladies  who  go  to  a  maf- 
querade  only    to   vent    ill-nature,     by 
telling  people  rude  truths;  and  by  en- 
deavouring, as  the  phrafe   is,  to   fpoil 
as  much  fport  as  tluy   are  able.     This 
good  lady,    therefore^  having  ebferved 
Jones  and  his    friend,  whom   (he  well 
knew,    in    clofe   confultation    together 
in  a  coiner  of  the  room,  concluded  fhe 
could  no  where  fatisfy  her  fpleen  bet- 
ter than    by   interrupting    them.     She 
attacked    them,     therefore,   and    foon 
drove  them   from  their  retirement;  nor 
was  (he  contented  with  this,  but  pur- 
fued  them    to  every  place  which   they 
ihifted  to  avoid  her,  till  Mr.  Nightin- 
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gale  feeing  the  diftreCs  of  his  friend,  at 
la't  relieved  him,  and  engaged  the  old 
woman  in  another  purfuit. 

While  Jones  and  his  mafque  were 
walking  together  about  the  room  to  rid 
themfelves  of  the  teizer,  he  obferved 
his  bdy  fpeak  to  feveral  mafques,  with 
the  fame  freedom  of  acquaintance  as 
if  they  had  been  bare-faced.  He  could 
not  help  expreffing  his  furprize  at  this, 
faying,  *  Sure,  Madam,  you  mud 
'  have  infinite  difcernment,  to  know 
'  .people  in  all  difguifes.'  To  which 
the  lady  anfwered,  '  You  cannot  con- 

*  ceive    any   thing   mote   iniipid    and 
'  childifli,  than  a  mafquerade    to    the 
'  people  of  fafhion,    who    in  general 
'  know  one  another  as   well   here    as 
'  when   they   meet  in  an  affembly  or  a 

*  drawing-room;    nor   will    any     wo- 

*  man   of  conditien    converfe   with   a 

*  perfon    with    whom    fhe   is    not   ao 

*  quainted.     In    fliort,  the    generality 

*  of  perfcns  whom  you  fee  here,  may 
'  more  properly  be  laid  to  kill  tune  in 
1  this    place,  than   in  any  other;  and 

*  generally    retire    from    hence,    more 

*  tired   than  from  the  Jongeft  fermon. 

*  To   fay   the   truth,  I  begin  to  be  in 
'   that    fituation     myfelf;      and    if     I 
'  have  any  faculty  at  guelling,  you  are 

*  not  much    better  pieafed.     I  proteft 
1  it  would  be  a  i  molt  chirity  in  me  to 

*  go  home  for  your  fake.' — l  I  know 

*  but  one    charity    equal    to    it,'  cries 
Jones;  '  and    that  is,    to  f offer  me  to 

*  wait    on   you    home.' — '  Sure,'    an- 
fwtred   the  iady,  *  you   have  a  Itrange 
{  opinion     of  me,    to    imagine    that, 

*  upon  fuch  an  acquaintance,  I  would 
'  let  you  into  my  doors   at  this  time 

*  o'ni^ht.     I   fancy    you    impute    the 

*  friendship  I  have  (hewn   my   coufin, 

*  to  fome  other  motive.     Confefs  ho- 

*  neftiy;  don't  you   confider  this  con- 
f  trived  inteiview,  as  little  better  than 
'  a   downright  affi  ^nation  ?     Are  you 
«  ufed,     Mr.    Jones,     to     make   thefe 

*  hidden  conqueits?' — *  I  am  not  ufed, 

*  Madam,'  laid    Jones,  «  to  fubmit  to 
«   fuch    fudcten  conqueits;    but  as  you 

*  have  taken  my  heart  by  fui prize,  the 

*  reft  of  my  body  hath  a  right  to  fol- 
'  low;  fo   you    mult   pardon   me,  if  I 

*  refolve  to  attend   you  wherever  you 
'  go.'     He  accompanied    thefe   words 
with   fome  proper  actions;   upon  which 
the    lady,    after  a    gentle  rebuke,  and 
faying    their  familiarity  would  be  ob- 
fei  ved,  told  him,  Ihe  was  going  to  fup 
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with  an  acquaintance,  whither,  fhe 
hoped,  he  would  not  follow  htr;  *  For 
if  you  fliould,'  kid  (he,  «  I  fhould 
he  thought  an  unaccountahle  crea- 
ture; though  my  friend,  indeed,  is 
not  cenforious,  yet  I  hope  you  won't 
follow  me:  I  proteft,  I  (hall  not 
know  what  to  fay,  if  you  do.' 
The  lady  presently  after  quitted  the 
xnaiquerade;  and  Jones,  notwithttand- 
in^  the  fevere  prohibition  he  had  re- 
ceived, prefumed  to  attend  her.  He 
was  now  reduced  to  the  fame  dilemma 
we  have  mentioned  before,  namely, 
the  want  of  a  (hilling,  and  could  not 
relieve  it  by  borrowing  as  before.  He 
therefore  walked  boldly  on  after  the 
chair  in  which  the  lady  rode,  purfued 
by  a  grand  huzza  from  all  the  chair- 
men prelent,  who  wifely  take  the  bed 
care  they  can  to  difcountenance  all 
walking  afoot  by  their  betters.  Luck- 
ily, however,  the  gentry  who  attend 
at  the  opera-houfe  were  too  bufy  to 
quit  their  ftations;  and  as  the  latenefs 
of  the  hour  prevented  him  from  meet- 
ing many  of  their  brethren  in  the  ftreet, 
he  proceeded  without  moleftation,  in  a 
drefs  which,  at  another  feafon,  would 
have  certainly  raifed  a  mob  at  his 
heels. 

The  lady  wns  fet  down  in  a  ftreet 
rot  far  from  Hanover  Square:  where 
the  door  being  prefently  opened,  (he 
was  carried  in;  and  the  gentleman, 
without  any  ceremony,  walked  in  after 
her. 

Jones  and  his  companion  were  now 
together  in  a  very  well  furnifhed  and 
veil  warmed  room,  when  the  female 
ftill  fpeaking  in  her  mafquerade  voice, 
faid,  (he  was  furprized  at  her  friend, 
who  muft  abfolutely  have  forgot  her 
appointment;  at  which,  after  venting 
much  refentment,  (he  fuddenly  ex- 
prefiTed  fome  apprehenfion  from  Jones, 
and  aiked  him  what  the  world  would 
think  of  their  having  been  alone  to- 
gether in  a  hcmfe  at  that  time  of  night? 
But  inftead  of  a  direcl  anfwer  to  fo  im- 
portant a  queftion,  Jones  hegan  to  be 
very  importunate  with  the  lady  to  un- 
tnalkj  and  at  length  having  prevailed, 
there  appeared  not  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
but  the  Lady  Belbfton  hetlelf. 

It  would  bj^-tisjious  to  give  the  par- 
ticular  convocation,  which  coniitted 
of  very  common  and  culinary  occur- 
rences, and  which  lafted  from  two  till 
fix  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  fuf- 


ficient  to  mention  all  of  it  that  is  nny 
wife  material  to  this  hiltory.  And 
this  was  a  promife,  that  the  lady  would 
endeavour  to  find  out  Sophia,  and  in  a 
few  days  bring  him  to  an  interview 
with  her,  on  condition  that  he  would 
then  take  his  leave  of  her.  When  tin's 
wns  thoroughly  fettled,  and  a  fecond 
meeting  in  the  evening  appointed,  at 
the  fame  plac«,  they  feparatecl ;  the 
lady  returned  to  her  houfe,  and  Jones 
to  his  lodgings. 

C  11  A  P.    VIII. 

CONTAINING  A  SCENE  OF  DIS- 
TRESS, WHICHWILL  APPEAR  VE- 
RY EXTRAORDINARY  TO  MOST 
OF  OUR.  READERS. 

JONES  having  refrefhed  himfelf 
with  a  few  hours  fleep,  fummoned 
Partridge  to  his  prefence;  and  deliver- 
ing him  a  bank-note  of  fifty  pounds, 
ordered  him  to  go  and  change  it.  Par- 
tridge received  this  with  fparklingeyes, 
though  when  he  came  to  reflecl  farther, 
it  raifed  in  him  fome  fufpicions  not 
very  advantageous  to  the  honour  of 
his  mafter-,  to  thefe,  the  dreadful  idea 
he  had  of  the  mafquerade,  the  difguife 
in  which  his  mafter  had  gone  out  and 
returned,  and  his  having  been  abroad 
all  night,  contributed.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  only  way  he  could  poffibly 
find  to  account  for  the  pofleflion  of 
this  note,  was  by  robbery;  and,  to 
confefs  the  truth,  the  reader,  unlefs 
he  mould  fufpefl  it  was  owing  to  the 
generofity  of  Lady  Bellafton,  can  hard- 
ly imagine  any  other. 

To  clear,  therefore,  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Jones,  and  to  do  juftice  to  the 
liberality  of  the  lady,  he  had  really 
received  this  prefent  from  her;  who, 
though  (he  did  not  give  much  in'o  the 
hackney  charities  of  the  age,  fuch  as 
building  hofpitals,  &c.  was  rot,  how- 
ever, entirely  void  of  that  chnftun  vir- 
tue; and  conceived  (very  rightly,  I 
think)  that  a  young  fellow  of  merit, 
without  a  (hilling  in  the  world,  was 
no  improper  object  of  this  virtue. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Nightingalehad 
been  invited  to  dine  this  day  with  Mrs. 
Miller.  At  the  appointed  hour,  there- 
fore, the  two  young  gentlemen,  with 
the  two  girls,  attended  in  the  parlour, 
where  they  wailed  from  three  till  a{- 
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jnod  five  before  the  good  woman  ap- 
peared. She  had  been  out  of  town  to 
vifit  a  relation  ;  of  whom,  at  her  re- 
turn, (he  gave  the  following  accovmt. 
*  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  par- 
'  don  my  making  you  wait;  I  am  fure 

*  if  you    knew    the    occafion — I    have 

*  been  to  fee  a  coufin   of  mine,  about 
'  fix   miles   off,    who   now.  lies    in. — 
'  It  would  be   a   warning   to  aJl  per- 
'  Cons'  (fays  (he,  looking  at  her  daugh- 
ters)   *  how  they    marry   indifcreetly. 
'  There  is  no  huppinefs  in  this  world 
'   without   a  competency. — O  N.tncy  ! 
«   how  (hall  I  defci-ibe  the  wretched  con- 

*  dition  in   which   I    found  your  poor 
«  coufin;     (he     hath    fcarce    lain-in    a 
«  week,  and  there  was  Hie,  this  dread - 
4  ful  weather,  in   a   cold  room,    with- 

*  out  any  curtains  to  her  bed,  and  not 
'   a  bufhel  of  coals  in  her  houfe  to  fup- 

*  ply    her   with   fire;  her   fecond    fon, 
«  that    fweet  little   fellow,  lies  ill  of  a 
«  quinzy  in  the  fame  bed  with  his  mo- 

*  iher ;  for  there    is   no  other   bed  in 
4  the  houfe.  '  Poor  little  Tommy!    I 

*  believe  Nancy,    you   will    luver  fee 

*  your  favourite  any  more;  for  he  is 
«  really  very  ill.     The  reft  of  the  chil- 

*  dreii   are  in   pretty  good  health;  but 
4  Molly,  I  am  afraid,  will   do  herfelf 

*  an  injury— fhe  is  but  thirteen  years 
f  old,  Mr.    Nightingale,  and   yet,    in 
'  my  lite,  I  never  fiw  a  better  nurfe : 
'  (he  attends  both  her  mother  and  her 
'  brother;    and  what  is   wonderful  in 

*  a  creature   fo  young,  fne   fhews   all 
'  the  chearfulnefs  in  the  world  to  her 

*  mother;  and    yet    I   faw  her — I   law 

*  the    poor  child,    Mr.     Nightingale, 

*  turn    about,  and   privately   wipe  the 
'   tears   from   her   eyes.'     Here    Mrs. 
Miller    was    prevented,    by   her    own 
tears,  from  going  on;  and    there  was 
not,  I    believe,    a  perfon   prefent  who 
did    not  accompany    her   in    them;   at 
length    (he   a   little  recovered    herfelf, 
and  proceeded  thus:  '  In  all  this   dil- 

trefs,  the  mother  fupports  her  fpirits 
in  a  furprizing  manner.  The  dan- 
ger of  her  fon  fits  heavied  upon  her; 
and  yet  (he  endeavours  as  much  as 
polTible  to  conceal  even  this  concern, 
on  her  hufband's  account.  Her  grief, 
however,  fometimes  gets  the  better 
of  all  her  endeavours;  for  (he  was 
always  extravagantly  fond  of  this 
boy;  and  a  mod  fcnfible,  fwect 
tempered  creature  it  is.  1  proteft,  I 
was  never  in  we  affw£Ud  in  ruy  life, 


«  than  when  I  heard  the  little  wretch, 

*  who   is  hardly  yet  (even  years   old, 
'  while  his    mother  was   wetting  him 

*  with  her  tears,  beg  her  to  be  cemfort- 

*  ed.  "Indeed,  mamma, "cried thechild, 
"  I  /han't  die;    God   Almighty,    I'm 
"  fure,    won't  take  Tommy  away)  let 
"  heaven  be  ever  fo  fine  a  place,  I  had 
'*  rather  May  here,  and  Itarve  with  you 
"  and    my    pappM,  than    go  to   it.''— 

*  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  I  can't   help 
'  it,'  (fays  fhr,  wiping  her  eyes)   *  Juch 

*  fenfibility  and  alfection  in  a  child— 
«  And  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  lead  the  «b- 

*  jeft  of  pity;   for  a   day  or  two  will, 

*  molt     probably,    place    him    beyond 

*  the  reach  of  all  human   evils.     Tue 

*  father  is  indeed  mod  worthy  of  com - 
'  paffion.     Poor  man!  his  countenance 

*  is  the  very  picture  of  horror,  and  he 
'  looks  rather  like  one  dead  than  alive. 

*  Oh,  Heavens!   what  a  fcene  did  I  be- 

*  hold  at  my  fir  It  coming  into  the  room! 

*  The  good   creature  was  lying  behind 

*  the  bolder,  fupportiog   at  once  both 
'  his  child  and  his  wife.     He  had  no- 
'  thing  on   but  a  thin  waidcoat,    for 

*  his  coat  was  fpread  over  the  bed,  to 
'  fupply  the  want  of  blankets.     When 

*  he  role  up,  at  my  entrance,  I  fcarce 
'  knew  him.     As  comely  a  man,  Mr, 
c  Jones,  within  this  fortnight,  as  you 
'  ever  beheld;  Mr.   Nightingale    hath 

*  fcen  him.     His   eyes   funk,  his   face 
1  pale,  with  a  long  beard.     His  body 
'  iliivering  with  ColJ,  and  worn  w:  h 
'  hunger  too;  for  my  coufin  fays,   (lie 

*  can   hardly  prevail  upon  him  to  eat. 

*  He  told    me   himieif  in  a  whifper— 
«  he   told    me — I    can't   repeat   it — he 

*  fud,    he   could   not    bear  to  eat    the 

*  bread  his  children  wanted.    And  yet  1 

*  can    you    believe   ir,    gentlemen  ?  in 
'  all  this  milcry,  his   wife  has  as  good 

*  caudle   as   if  (he   lay-in  in  the  midft 

*  of  the  greateft  affluence;    I  taded   it, 
«  and  I  fcarce  ever  tafted  better.     The 

*  means  of  procuring  her  this,  he  faid, 

*  he  believed  was  fent  him  by  an  angel 
'  fr-jm    heaven :  1  know   not   what  he 

*  meant;  for  I  had  not  fpirits  enough 
'  to  &(k  a  fingie  quedion. 

*  This  was  a  love-match,  as  they 
«  call  it,  en  both  fides ;  tnat  is,  a 
'  match  between  two  beggars.  I  muft, 
«  indeed,  fay,  I  never  law  a  fonder 

*  couple.     But   whai  is   their  fondnefs 

*  good  for,   but  to  torment  each  other?' 

*  —Indeed,  mamma,*  cries  N^ncy,  '  I 
(  have  always  locked  en  my  coufin  An* 
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'  derfon'  (for  that  was  her  nam?)  '  as 
«  one    of  the  happieft  of  women/ — <  I 

*  am    fine,'   fays  Mrs.    Miller,  f    the 
«  cafe   at    prefent  is   much   ctherwiA.- ; 
'  for    any    one    might    have   difcerned 
<  that  the  tender  confideration  o'  each 

*  other's    fuff  IP-  the    u.oft 

*  intolerable  uart  of  their  calamity  both 
'   to  the   hutb.ind  and  lii.-  '.vif-.      Cvmi- 
«  pared  to  which,   hunger  :<mi  cold,  as 
«   thev    >ff^6t    their  own    perlons  only, 
f  are  fcarce  evils.     Nay,  the  very  chil- 

*  dren,  the  youngeft,  which  is. not  two 

*  years  oid,  «-x.:c,   c  f,   {eel  in  t; 

*  manner;  for  they   are  a  moik  loving 
'  family;  and    if  they    had  b'.it   a  bare 

*  competency,    would    be  the   happieft 

*  people  in  the  world.' — *   I  never  faw 

*  tue  leal*  fign  of  mi'Vfy  at   her  houfe,' 
replied    Nancy;  l  I   am   fure   my   heart 

*  bleeds   tor    what    you    now  tell  me.' 
— '  O  child/  anfwered  the  mother,  «  (he 
«   hath    always    endeavoured    to    make 
«  the  beft  of  every  thing.     They   have 

*  always    been    in   great   diitrefsj  but, 
'•  indeed,  this  abfolute  ruin  hath  been 

*  brought  upon  them  by  others.     The 

*  poor  man    was   bail  for    the   villain 
«   his  brother  j  and  about  a  week  ago, 
'  the    very   day    befoie    her   lying-in, 

*  their  goods   were   all    carried  away, 
'  and   fold   by  an  execution.     He  fent 

*  a  letter  to  me  of  it    by   one  of  the 
'   bailiffs,  which  the   villain  never  de- 

*  livered.     What   muft    he    think   of 
'  fhy  fuftering  a  week  to  pafs,  befoie 

*  he  heard  of  me  ?' 

It  was  not  with  dry  eyes  that  JoneS 
heard  this  narrative;  when  it  was  end- 
ed, he  took  Mrs.  Miller  apart  with 
him  into  another  room,  and  delivering 
her  his  purfe,  in  which  was  the  fum 
of  <;ol.  defired  her  to  fend  as  much  of  it 
as  (he  thought  proper  to  thefe  poor 
people.  The  look  which  Mrs.  Miller 
gave  Jones  en  this  occafion,  is  noteafi- 
ly  to  be  deftribed.  She  burft  into  a 
kind  of  agony  of  tranfport,  and  cried 
out,  'Good  Heavens!  is  there  fuch  a 

*  man  in  the  world  ?'     But  recolleft- 
ing  herfelf,  (he  (aid,  *  Indeed,  I  know 
'  one  fuch  j    but  can     thece   be   ano- 
«  ther?' — *  I    hope,    Madam,'      cries 
Jones,  '  there  are  many  who  have  com- 

*  mon    humanity:    for  to  relieve  fuch 
'  diftreflTes  in  our  fellow-creatures,  can 
4  hardly  be  called  more,"     Mrs.  Mil- 
ler then  took  ten  guineas,    which  were 
the  utmofl  he  could  prevail  with  her  to 
accept,  and  faid,  (he  would  find  fome 


means  of  co'.-,ve»-in^  th^rn  early  the  next 

moiningi   ad  ,ierfelf 

:.jme    iiitle    .r,  .ft  r    f.  r   th 

,  an^l  had  not  |*.fr  t'i«-m  in  tjuiic 
iu  muchmifery  as  fh  m. 

v  then  retn,  ilour, 

vyhere  Nightingale  e>prr{r.-d  much  con- 
cern at  the  dreadfid  fmutioti  of  thole 
wretches;  who  o,  iniir-rd,  he  knew  j 
foi  he  ^1  «d  feen  them  more  than  once  at 
Mrs.  Miller's  He  inveighed  againll 

•  !y  uf  making  one's  felf  iidble 
for  the  debts  of  others;  vented  mar.y 
bitter  execrations  againlt  the  brother; 
and  concluded  with  within^;  lomething 
could  be  »ione  for  the  unfortunate  fa- 
mily. «  Suppofe,  Mad-un,'  laid  he, 
'  you  mould  recommend  them  to  Mr. 

*  Allwoithy?  or  what  think  you  of  a 
'  collection  ?  I  will  give  him  a  guinea 

*  with  all  my  heart..' 

Mrs.  Miller  made  no  anfwer;  and 
Nancy,  to  whom  her  mother  h^d  w'nif- 
peied  the  generofity  of  Jones,  turned 
pale  upon  the  occafion  j  though,  if 
either  of  them  was  angry  with  Night- 
ingale, it  was  fureiy  without  reafon. 
For  the  liberality  of  Jones,  if  he  hid 
known  it,  was  not  an  example  wh:ch 
he  had  any  obligation  to  follow  j  and 
there  are  thoufinds  who  would  not 
have  contributed  a  firgle  halfpenny; 
as  indeed  he  did  nor,  in  eftV6t;  for  he 
made  no  tender  of  any  thing;  and 
therefore,  as  the  others  thought  pro- 
per to  make  no  demand,  he  kept  his 
money  in  his  pocket. 

I  have  in  truth  obfjrved,  and  fliall 
never  have  a  better  opportunity  than  at 
prefent  to  communicate  my  ob 
tion,  that  the  world  are  in  general  di- 
vided into  two  opinions  concerning 
charity,  which  are  the  very  reverie  of 
each  other.  One  party  fcems  to  hold, 
that  all  afts  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
efteemed  as  voluntary  gifts  ;  and  how- 
ever little  you  give,  (if,  indeed,  no 
more  than  your  good  wifhes)  you  ac- 
quire a  great  degree  of  merit  in  fo  do- 
ing. Others,  on  the  contrary, 
pear  to  be  as  firmly  ..  that 

beneficence  is  a  pofitive  ciu'.} ;  and  that 
whenever  the  rich   fall   greatly  i! 
their  ability    in    relieving  the  dilirefles 
«;f  the  poor,  their   pififul  large fl'cs  are 
fo  far  from  '  otious,  th 

have  only  performed  their  duty  by 
halves,  and  are  in  fome  fcnl'e  more 
contemptible  than  thofe  who  have  en» 
tirely  neglected  it. 

To 
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•1*0  reconcile  thefe  different  opinions, 
is  not  in  my  power.  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  the  givers  are  generally  of  the  for- 
mer fentiment,  and  the  receivers  are  al- 
moil  univerfally  inclined  to  the  latter. 


CHAP.    IX. 

WHICH  TREATS  OF  MATTERS  OP 
A  VERY  DIFFERENT  KIND  FROM 
THOSE  IN  THE  PRECEDING  CHAP- 
TER. 

IN  the  evening,  Jones  met  his  lady 
again,ahd  a  long  converfation  again 
enfued  between  them;  but  as  it  con- 
filled  only  of  the  fame  ordinary  occur- 
rences as  before,  we  (hall  avoid  men- 
tioning particulars,  which  we  defpair 
of  rendering  agreeable  to  the  reader j 
unlefs  he  is  one  whofe  devotion  to 
the  fair  fex,  like  that  of  the  papifts  to 
their  faints,  wants  to  be  raifed  by  the 
help  of  pictures.  But  I  am  fo  far  from 
defiring  to  exhibit  fuch  pictures  to  the 
publick,  that  I  would  wifh.  to  draw  a 
curtain  over  thofe  that  have  been  lately 
fet  forth  in  certain  Fiench  novels  j  very 
bungling  copies  of  which  have  been 
prefented  us  here,  under  the  name  of 
iranflations. 

Jones  grew  ftill  more  and  more  inrt- 
patient  to  fee  Sophia  j  and  finding, 
after  repeated  interviews  with  Lady 
Bellafton,  no  likelihood  of  obtaining 
this  by  her  means  ;  (for,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lady  began  to  treat  even  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Sophia  with 
refentment;)  he  refolved  to  try  fome 
other  method.  He  made  rio  doubt 
but  that  Lady  Bellafton  knew  where 
his  angel  was,  fo  he  thought  it  mod 
likely  that  fome  of  her  fervants  mould 
be  acquainted  with  the  fame  fecret. 
Partridge,  therefore,  was  employed  to 
get  acquainted  with  thofe  fervants,  in 
order  to  n*fh  this  fecret  out  of  them. 

Few  Situations  can  be  imagined 
more  uneafy  than  that  to  which  his 
poor  mailer  was  at  prefent  reduced  ; 
for  beiides  the  difficulties  he  met  with 
in  discovering  Sophia,  befides  the  fears 
he  had  of  having  difobliged  her$  and 
the  afTurances  he  had  received  from 
Lady  Beiiallon  of  the  relblution  which 
Sophia  had  taken  aga'mft  him,  and  of 
her  having  purpofery  concealed  herfclf 
from  him,  which  he  had  fufRcient  rea- 
Ibn  to  believe  might  be  true 3  he  had 
ftill  -a  difficulty  to  .combat,  which  it 


was  not  in  the  power  of  his  miftrefs  to 
remove,  however  kind  her  inclination 
might  have  been.  This  was,  the  ex- 
pofing  of  her  to  be  difinherited  of  all 
her  father's  eftate,  the  alfnolt  inevita- 
ble confequence  of  their  co'ming  toge- 
ther without  a  confenr,  which  he  had  no 
hopes  of  ever  obtaining. 

Add  to  all  thefe,  the  many  obliga- 
tions which  Lady  Bellafton,  whofe 
violent  fondnels  we  can  no  longer  con- 
cear,  had  heaped  upon  him;  fo  that  by 
her  means  he  was  now  become  one  of 
the  beft  drefled  men  about  town;  and 
was  not  only  relieved  from  thofe  ridi- 
culous diftreffes  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, but  was  actually  raifed  to  i 
flate  of  affluence,  beyond  what  he  had 
ever  known. 

Now,  though  there  are  many  gen- 
tlemen who  very  well  reconcile  it  to 
their  confciences  to  pofleis  themielves 
of  the  whole  fortune  of  a  woman,  with- 
out making  her  any  kind  of  return;,  ytt 
to  a  mind,  the  proprietor  of  which 
doth  not  deferve  to  be  hanged,  nothing 
is,  I  believe,  more  irkfome,  than  td 
fupport  love  with  gratitude  only;  efpe- 
cially  where  inclination  pulls  the  heart 
a  contrary  way.  Such  was  the  unhap- 
py cafe  of  Jones;  for  though  the  virtu- 
ous love  he  bore  to  Sophia,  and  which 
left  very  little  affection  for  any  other 
woman,  had  been  entirely  ouf:  of  the 
queftion,  he  could  never  have  been 
able  to  have  made  an  adequate  return 
to  the  generous  pafHon  of  this  lady; 
who  had,  indeed,  been  once  an  object: 
of  defirej  but  was  now  entered,  at  leaft, 
into  the  autumn  of  life;  though  fhe 
wore  all  the  gaiety  of  youth,  both  in 
her  drefs  and  manner;  nay,  fhe  con- 
trived ftill  to  maintain  the  rofes  in  her 
cheeks;  but  thefe,  like  flowers  forced 
out  of  feafon  by  art,  had  none  of  that 
lively,  blooming  fremnefs,  with  which. 
Nature,  at  the  proper  time,  bedecks  her 
own  productions.  She  had,  befides, 
'  a  certain  imperfection,  which. renders 
fome  flowers,  though  very  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  very  improper  to  be  placed  in 
a  wildernefs  of  fw^ets;  and  what,  above 
all  others,  is  moil  difagreeable  to  the 
breath  of  love. 

Though  Jones  favO'  all  thefe  difcou- 
ragements  on  the  one  fiJe,  he  felt  his 
obligations  full  as  ftrongly  on  the 
other;  nor  clid  he  lefs  plainly  difcerrt 
the  ardent  paiTion  whence  thofe  obliga- 
tions proceeded;  the  extreme  violence 
of  which,  if  he  failed  to  equal,  he  well 
Y  y 
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knew  the  lady  would  think  him  un- 
grateful} and,  what  is  worfe,  he  would 
have  thought  himfelf  fo.  He  knew 
the  tacit  coufuleration  upon  which  all 
her  favours  were  conferred}  and  as  his 
mceffity  obliged  him  to  accept  them, 
fo  his  honour,  he  concluded,  forced 
him  to  pay  the  price.  This,  therefore, 
lie  refolved  to  do,  whatever  mifery  it 
coft  him}  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  her, 
from  that  great  principle  of  juftice,  by 
•which  the  laws  of  fome  countries  oblige 
a  debtor,  who  is  no  otherwife  capable 
of  difcharging  his  debt,  to  become  the 
fhve  of  his  creditor. 

While  he  was  meditating  on  thefe 
matters,  he  received  the  following  note 
from  the  lady. 

«  \  Very  fooliftj,  but  a  very  perverfe 
•**•  '  accident,  hath  happened  lince 
our  laft  meeting,  which  makes  it  im- 
proper I  ftiould  fee  you  any  more  at 
the  ufual  place.  I  will,  if  poflible, 
contrive  fome  other  place  by  to- mor- 
row. In  the  mean  time,  adieu.' 

This  difappointment,  perhaps,  the 
reader  may  conclude  was  not  very  great} 
but  if  it  was,  he  was  quickly  relieved: 
for  in  lefs  than  an  hour  afterwards,  an- 
other note  was  brought  him  from  the 
fame  hand,  which  contained  as  follows. 

'  T  Have  altered  my  mind  fince  I 
•*•  *  wrote  j  a  change  which,  if  you 
are  no  ft  ranger  to  the  tendered  of  all 
paflions,  you  will  not  wonder  at.  I 
am  novfr  refolved  to  fee  youjhis  even- 
ing, at  my  own  houfe,  whatever  may 
be  the  confequence.  Come  to  me  ex- 
aclly  at  feven  :  I  dine  abroad}  but 
will  be  at  home  by  that  time.  A  day, 
I  find,  to  thole  that  fincerely  love, 
feems  longer  than  I  imagined. 
'  If  you  mould  accidentally  be  a  few 
moments  before  me,  bid  them  (how 
you  into  the  drawing  room.' 

To  confefs  the  truth,  Jones  was  lefs 
pleafed  with  this  laft  epiftle  than  he 
had  been  with  the  former  j  as  he  wr.s 
prevented  by  it  from  complying  with 
the  earneft  entteaties  of  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, with  whom  he  had  now  contracted 
much  intimacy  and  friendship.  Thefe 
entreaties  were,  to  go  with  that  young 
gentleman  and  his  company  to  a  new 
jjjiy,  which  w.'.s  to  be  a6ted  that  even 
ing,  ami  which  a  very  large  party  had 
agreed  to  damn,  from  fomc  diflike  thty 


had  taken  to  the  author,  who  was  a 
friend  to  one  of  Mr.  Nightingale's  ac- 
quaintance. And  this  fort  of  fun,  our 
hero,  we  are  afiiamed  to  confefs,  would 
willingly  have  preferred  to  the  above 
kind  appointment }  but  his  honour  got 
the  better  of  his  inclination. 

Before  we  attend  h/m  to  this  intend- 
ed interview  with  the  lady,  we  think 
proper  to  account  for  both  the  preced- 
ing notes }  as  the  reader  may  pofiiblj 
be  not  a  little  fur  prized  at  the  impru- 
dence of  La<ly  Bell  iiton,  in  bringing 
her  lover  to  the  very  houfe  where  htr 
lival  was  lodged. 

Firft,  then,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe 
where  thefe  lovers  had  hitherto  met, 
and  who  had  been  for  forne  years  a  pen- 
fioner  to  that  lady,  was  now  become  a 
methodilt,  and  had  that  very  morning 
waited  upon  her  latlymi})}  and  afttr 
rebuking  her  vrry  feverely  for  her  pall 
life,  had  pofitively  declared,  that  flic 
would,  on  no  account,  be  inftrumental 
in  carrying' on  any  of  her  affairs  for  the 
future. 

The  hurry  of  fpirits  into  which  this 
accident  threw  the  lady,  made  her  de- 
fpair  of  poffibiy  finding  any  other  con- 
venience to  meet  Jones  that  evening: 
but  as  (he began  a  little  to  recover  from 
her  unealmefs  at  the  difappointment, 
(he  fet  her  thoughts  to  work}  when 
luckily  it  came  into  her  head  to  pro- 
pofe  to  Sophia  to  go  to  the  play,  which 
was  immediately  confented  to,  and  ?c 
proper  lady  provided  for  her  compa- 
nion. Mis.  Honour  was  likewife  dif- 
patched  with  Mis.  Etoff  on  the  fame 
errand  of  pleafme  j  and  thus  her  own 
houfe  was  left  free  for  the  fa  re  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Jones,  with  whom  file  pro- 
mifed  herftlf  two  or  thiee  hours  of  un- 
interrupted converfatu  n,  after  her  re- 
turn from  the  place  where  flic  dined  j 
which  was  at  a  f  i  grid's  houfe  in  a  pie  t- 
ty  diitant  part  of  the  town,  near  her 
old  place  of  affignatiqn,  where  /he  had 
engaged  herfelf  before  ihc  \vas  well  up- 
prized  of  the  revolution  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  mind  and  nioials  of  her 
late  confidante. 

CHAP.     X. 

A  CHAPTER  \V  HIGH,  T  HO'  SHORT, 
MAY  DRAW  TEAKS  FROM  SOME 
EYLS. 


M 


^  Jl.  Jor.e?  '.vn?  j'.:ft  d  re  flrd  to  wait 

JL  Dii  , 

Jviiiier 
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Miller  rapped  at  the  door;  and  being 
admitted,  very  earneftly  defined  his 
company  below  ftairs  to  drink  tea  in 
the  parlour. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  room,  (lie 
preftntly  introduced  a  perfon  to  him, 
faying,  *  This,  Sir,  is  my  coufin,  who 
'  hath  been  fo  greatly  beholden  to  your 
«  goodnefs;  for  which  he  begs  to  re- 
'  turn  you  his  fincerelt  thanks.' 

The  man  had  fcarce  entered  upon 
that  fpeech,  which  Mrs.  Miller  had 
fo  kindly  prefaced,  when  both  Jones 
and  he,  looking  ftedfaftly  at  each  other, 
fiiowed  at  once  the  utmoft  tokens  of 
furprize.  The  voice  of  the  latter  be- 
gan  initantly  to  faulter;  and,  inftead 
of  finishing  his  fpeech,  he  funk  down 
into  a  chair,  crying,  '  It  is  fo  !  I  am 
«  convinced  it  is  fo  !' 

'  Blefs  me  !    what's  the  meaning  of 

*  this  ?'   cries  Mrs.   Miller,  «  you  are 
'  not  ill,  Ihope,  coufin  ?  Some  water! 
'  a  dram  this  inltant  !' 

'  Be  not  frighted,  Madam/  cries 
Jones,  '  I  have  almoft  as  much  need 
'  of  a  dram  as  your  coufin.  We  are 
'  equally  fnrprized  at  this  unexpected 
'  meeting.  Your  coufin  is  an  acquain- 

*  tance  of  mine,  Mrs.  Miller.' 

«  An  acquaintance!'  cries  the  man. 
«  O  Heaven  !' 

*  Ay,    an    acquaintance}*    repeated 
Jones,  *  and  an  honoured  acquaintance 

*  too.  When  I  do  not  love  and  honour 

*  the    man  who    dares    venture   every 
'   thing  to  pre/erve    his   wife  and  chil- 
1  dren  from  jnftant  deftruclion,   may  I 

*  have  a   friend  capable   of  dilbwning 
'  me  in  adverfity  !' 

'  O  yuu  are  an  excellent  young 
'  man  !'  cries  Mrs.  Miller:  *  yes,  in- 
'  deed,  poor  creature  !  he  hath  ven- 
'  tured  every  thing — if  lie  had  not  had 

*  one   of  the  belt   of   conititutions,  it 

*  muft  have  killed  him." 

*  Coufin/  cries  the  man,  who  had 
now    prerty    well    recovered    himfelf; 
4  this   is  the  angel  from  heaven  whom 
'  I  meant.  This  is  he  to  whom,  before 

*  I  law   you,  I  owed    the  prefervation 
'of  my  Pfggy-      He  it  was  to  whofe 

*  generofity  every  comfort,  every  fup- 
'  port  which  I   have  procured  for  her, 

*  was  owing.     He  is,  indeed,  the  wor- 
'  thieft,  braveft,  nobleft,  of  all  human 
'  beings.      O  coufin,    I  have  obliga- 
«  tions   to  this    gentleman    of  fuch  a 
«  nature!' 

(  Mention  nothing  of  obligations,* 


cries   Jones  eagerly;    '  not.  a  word!  I 
*  infilt  upon  it,  not  a   word!'  (Mean- 
ing, I  fuppofc,  that  he  would  not  have 
him   betray  the  affair  of  the  robbery  to 
any  perfon) — '  If  by  the  trifle  you  have 
received  from  me,  I  have  preferved  a 
whole  family,  fure  pleafure  was  never 
bought  fo  cheap.' 

«  O,  Sir!'  cries  the  man,  '  I  wifh  you 
could  this  inftant  fee  my  .houfe.  If 
any  perfon  had  ever  a  right  to  the 
pleafure  you  mention,  I  am  convinced 
it  is  yourfelf.  My  coufin  tells  n.e 
fhe  acquainted  you  with  the  diftrefs 
in  which  fhe  found  us.  That,  Sir, 
is  all  greatly  removed,  and  chiefly  by 
your  goodnefs.  My  children  have 
now  a  bed  to  lie  on,  and  they  have—- 
they have — eternal  bleflings  reward 
you  for  it — they  have  bread  to  eat ! 
My  little  boy  is  recovered  j  my  wife 
is  out  of  danger,  and  I  am  happy. 
All,  all  owing  to  you,  Sirj  and  to 
my  coufin  here,  one  of  the  beft  of 
women.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  muft  fee 
you  at  my  houfe.  Indeed,  my  wife 
muft  fee  you,  and  thank  you.  My 
children  too  mud  exprefs  their  gra- 
titude ?  Indeed,  Sir,  they  are  not 
without  a  fenfe  of  their  obligation  ; 
but  what  is  my  feeling,  when  I  re- 
flect to  whom  I  owe,  that  they  are 
now  capable  of  exprefling  their  gra- 
titude! Oh,  Sir!  the  little  hearts 
which  you  have  warmed,  had  now 
been  cold  as  ice  without  your  affift- 
ance  t' 

Here  Jones  attempted  to  prevent 
the  poor  man  from  proceeding}  but, 
indeed,  the  overflowing  of  his  own, 
heart  would  of  itfelf  have  ftopped  his 
words.  And  now  Mrs.  Miller  like- 
wife  began  to  pour  forth  thankfgivings, 
as  well  in  her  own  name,  as  in  that  of 
her  coufin*  and  con.clu.ded  with  faying, 
fhe  doubted  not  but  fuch  goodnefs 
would  meet  a  glorious  reward, 

Jones  anfwered,  he  had  been  fuf- 
ficiently  rewarded  already.  *  Your 
cou fin's  account,  Madam,'  faid  he, 
hath  given  me  a  fenfation  more  pleaf* 
ing  than  I  have  ever  known.  He 
muft  be  a  wretch,  who  is  unmoved 
at  hearing  fuch  a  ltory$  how  tranf- 
porting  then  muft  be  the  thought,  of 
having  happily  acled  a  part  in  this 
fcene  !  If  there  are  men  who  cannot 
feel  the  delight  of  giving  happinefs 
toothers,  I  fmcerely  pity  them;  as 
they,  are  incapable  of  tatting  what  is, 
Y  y  a  «  in 
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*  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  honour,  a 
«  higher  intereft,  and  a  fweeter  plea- 

*  fure,   than  the-  ambitious,   the  ava- 
<  ricious,  or  the  voluptuous  man,  can 

*  ever  obtain.' 

The  hour  of  appointment  being  now 
come,  Jones  was  forced  to  take  a  halty 
leave,  but  not  before  he  had  heartily 
fhaken  his  friend  by  the  hand,  and  de- 
fired  to  fee  him  again  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  ;  promifing  that  he  would  himfdf 
take  the  firtt  opportunity  of  vifiting 
him  at  his  own  houfe.  He  then  (tept 
into  his  chair,  and  proceeded  to  Lady 
Bellafton's,  greatly  exultingin  thehap- 
pinefs  which  he  had  procured  to  this 
poor  family}  nor  could  he  forbear  re- 
flecting without  horror  on  the  dreadful 
confequences  which  rnuft  have  attend- 
ed them,  had  he  liftened  rather  to  the 
voice  of  ftrict  juftice  than  to  that  of 
mercy,  when  he  was  attacked  on  the 
liigh  road. 

Mrs.  Miller  fung  forth  the  praifes 
of  Jones  during  the  whole  evening,  in 
xvhich  Mr.  Henderfon,  while  he  ftay- 
ed,  fo  paiTionately  accompanied  her, 
that  he  was  often  on  the  very  point  of 
mentioning  the  circumitances  of  the 
robbery.  However,  he  luckily  recol- 
lected himfelf,  and  avoided  an  indif- 
cretion,  which  would  have  been  fo 
niuch  the  greater,  as  he  knew  Mrs. 
Miller  to  be  extremely  ftrift  and  nice 
in  her  principles.  He  was  likewife 
well  apprized  of  the  loquacity  of  this 
lady;  and  yet  fuch  was  his  gratitude, 
that  it  had  almoft  got  the  better  both  of 
difcretion  ar,d  fhame;  and  made  him 
publifh  that  which  would  have  defam- 
ed his  own  character,  rather  than  omit 
any  circumftances  which  might  do  the 
fulled  honour  to  his  benefactor. 


CHAP.    XL 

11}    WHICH    THE    READER    WILL    BE 
SURPRIZED. 

MR.  Jones  was  rather  earlier  than 
the  time  appointed,  and  earlier 
than  the  lady;  whofe  arrival  was  hin- 
dered, not  only  by  the  diitance  of  the 
place  where  fhe  dined,  but  by  fome 
other  crofs  accidents,  very  vexatious 
to  one  in  her  fituation  of  mind.  He 
was  accordingly  fliewn  into  the  draw- 
ing room,  where  he  had  not  been  ma- 
ny minutes  before  the  door  opened, 


and  in  came — no  other  than  Sophia 
herfelf,  who  had  left  the  play  before 
the  end  of  the  firlt  act  j  for  this,  as 
we  have  already  faid,  being  a  new 
play,  at  which  two  large  parties  met, 
the  one  to  damn,  and  the  other  to  ap- 
plaud, a  violent  uproar,  and  an  en- 
gagement  between  the  two  parties,  had 
fo  terrified  our  herpine,  that  me  was 
glad  to  put  herfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  young  gentleman,  who  fafely 
conveyed  her  to  her  chair. 

As  Lady  Btllalton  had  acquainted 
her  that  (he  mould  not  be  at  home  till 
late,  Sophia  expecting  to  find  no  one 
in  the  room,  came  haftily  in,  and 
went  directly  to  a  glafs,  which  almoft 
fronted  her,  without  once  looking  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where 
the  ftatue  of  Jones  now  ftood  motion- 
lefs.  In  this  glafs  it  was,  after  con- 
templating her  own  lovely  face,  that 
fhe  firft  difcoverecl  the  faid  (latue;  when 
inftantly  turning  about,  fhe  perceived 
the  reality  of  the  vifion;  upon  which 
fhe  gave  a  violent  Icream,  and  Icarce 
preferved  herfelf  from  fainting,  till 
Jones  was  able  to  move  to  her,  and 
f up  port  her  in  his  arms. 

To  paint  the  looks  or  thoughts  of 
either  of  thefe  lovers,  is  beyond  my 
power.  As  their  fen  Cations,  from  their 
mutual  filence,  may  be  judged  to  have 
been  too  big  for  their  own  utterance, 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  I  fhould  be 
able  to  exprefs  them;  and  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  few  of  my  readers  have 
been  enough  in  love  to  feel  by  their 
own  hearts  what  parted  at  this  time  in 
their's. 

After  a  fhort  paufe,  Jones,  with  faul- 
tering  accents,  faid — *  I  lee,  Madam, 

*  you     are    furpri?ed.' — '  Surprized!* 
anfwered  fhe;    «  Oh,  heavens!  Indeed, 
'  I  am  furprized.  I  almoft  doubt  whe- 
'  ther  you  are  the  perfon  you  feem.'— 
'  Indeed,1  cries  he,  «  my  Sophia;  par- 
'  don  me,  Madam,  for  this  once  call- 
'  ing  you  fo;  I  am  that  very  wretched 
'  Jones,  wham  fortune,  after  fo  many 
'  difappointments,  hath  at   latt   kind- 
'  ly  conducted   to  y»u.     Oh!  my  So- 
'  phia,    did    you  know   the    thonfand 
'  torments    I    have    fuffered     in     this 
'  long,  fruitlef*  purfuir — •*     '  Purfuit 

*  of  whom?'  faid  Sophia,  a   little   re- 
collecting   herfelf,     and     aflTuming    a 
rcferved    air.     «  C*n  you  be  fo  cruel 
'  to  afk  that    queltion?'    cries   Jones. 
'Need  I  fay,    of  you  2'— '  Of   me!' 

anlwered 


rut,-  \ir 


.«  *K-  .\-\  <tr«-u  w  ii^  ' 
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anfwered  Sophia;  <  hath  Mr.  Jones 
f  then  any  fuch  important  bufinols 
«  with  me?'— «  To  fome.  Madam,1 
cries  Jones,  *  this  might  leem  an  im- 
«  porrart  bufineis;'  f giving  her  the 
pocket- hook.]  '  I  hope,  Madam,  you 
«  will  find  it  of  the  fame  value  as  when 
«  it  was  Jolt.'  Sophia  took  the  pocket 
book,  and  was  going  to  (peak,  when 
he  interrupted  her,  thus — *  Let  us 
«  not,  I  bcleech  you,  loje  one  or  thefe 

•  precious    moments    which     Fortune 
«  hath  fo  kindly  fent  us.     O  my  So- 
'  phia  !  I  have  bofmefs  of  a  much  fu- 
«  perior  kind.     Thus,   on    my  knees, 
«  let  me  a(k  your  pardon.' — <  My  par- 

•  don!'    cries    (he:    '  fure,    Sir,  after 

•  what    is   pad—you   cannot    expect, 

<  after  what  I  have  heard — '  '  I  fcarce 
'  know  what   I  fay,'  anfwered   Jones. 
'  By  heavens!  I  fcarce  wifh  you  mould 
'  pardon  me.     O    my  Sophia!   hence- 
«  forth  never  ca(i   away  a  thought  on 
«  fuch  a  wretch  as  I  am.     If  any  re 

«  membrance   of   me   fl.ou-ld   ever    in- 
'  trude  to  give  a  moment's  uneafinefs 

<  to  that   tender  bofom,  think    of  my 
'  unworthinefs;   and    let  the    remem- 
'  brance  of  what  pa  (Ted  at  Upton  blot 
'  me  for  ever  from  your  mind.' 

Sophia  ftood  trembling  all  this  while. 
Her  face  was  whiter  than  fnow,  and 
her  heart  was  throbbirg  through  her 
flays.  But  at  the  mention  cf  Up- 
ton, a  blu(h  arofe  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes,  which  before  (he  had  fcarce 
lifted  up,  were  turned  upon  Jones  with 
a  glance  of  difdain.  He  underftood 
this  filent  reproach,  and  replied  to  it 
thus:  '  O  my  Sophia!  my  only  love  ! 
you  cannot  hate  or  defyife  me  more 
for  what  happened  there,  than  I  do 
myfelf  j  but  yet,  do  me  the  juftice 
to' think,  that  my  heart  was  never 
unfaithful  to  you — that  had  no 
(hare  in  the  folly  I  was  guilty  of ; 
it  was  even  then  unalterably  yours. 
Though  I  defpaired  of  pofTeffing  you, 
nay,  almoftof  ever  feeing  you  more,  I 
doated  ftill  on  your  charming  idea, 
and  could  ferioufly  love  no  other  wo- 
man. But  if  my  heart  had  not  been 
engaged,  (he  into  whole  company 
I  accidentally  fell  a.t  that  curled 
place  was  not  an  object  of  ferious 
love.  Believe  me,  my  angel,  I  ne- 
ver have  feen  her  from  that  day  to 
this }  'and  never  intend,  or  defire,  to 
fee  her  again/  Sophia,  in  her  heart, 
^as  very  glad  to  hear  ihisj  but  forcing 


into  her  face  an  air  of  more  cold- 
nefsthan  (he  had  yet  adorned,  «  Why/ 
fajd  (he,  *  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  take  the 

*  trouble  to  make  a  defence  where  you 
'  are   not   accufed  ?     If  I  thought  it 
'  worth  while  to  accufe  you,  I  have  a 
'charge   of  an    unpardonable  nature 

*  indeed.' — *  What  is  it,  for  Heaven'* 

*  fake?'  anfwered  Jones,  trembling  and 
pale;  expecting  to  hear  of  his  amour 
with  Lady  Bellafton.     «  Ay"  fays  fhe, 

*  how  is  it  poilible!    Can  every  thing 
'  noble,    and    every    thing   bafe,    be 
'  lodged  together  in  the  fame  bofbm  ?* 
Lady   Bellafton,  and  the  ignominious 
circumltance  of  having  been  kept,  rofe 
again  in  his  mind,  and  ftopt  his  mouth 
from  any  reply,      '  Could  J  have  ex- 
pected," proceeded  Sophia,  'fuch  treat- 
ment from  you  ?.  nay,  from  any  gf - 
tleman,  from  any  man   of  honour? 
To  have  my  name  traduced  in  pub- 
lick;  in  inns, among  the  meaneit  vul- 
gar !     To    have    any    little   favours 
that  my  unguarded  heart  may  have 
too   1'ghtly    betrayed    me    to  grant, 
boafted  of  there  t    Nay,  even  to  hear 
that  you  had  been  forced  to  fly  from 
my  love!' 

Nothing  could  equal  Jones's  fur- 
prize  at  thefe  words  of  Sophia;  hut 
yef,  not  being:  guilty,  he  was  mmh 
lefs  embarrafled  how  todefend  himfeif, 
than  if  Oie  had. touched  that  tender 
(tring  at  which  his  confluence  had 
been  alarmed.  By  fome  examination, 
he  prefently  found,  that  her  fuppofing 
him  guilty  of  fo  (hocking  an  outrage 
againft  his  love,  and  her  reputation, 
was  entirely  owing  to  Partridge's  tsllc 
at  the  inns,  before  landlords  and  ler- 
vants;  for  Sophia  confefled  to  him  it 
was  from  them  that  flie  received  her 
intelligence:  he  had  no  very  great  diffi- 
culty to  make  her  believe  that  he  was 
entireiy  innocent  of  an  offence  fo  fo- 
reign 10  his  character;  but  (he  had  a 
great  deal  to  hinder  him  from  going 
intlantly  home,  and  putting  Partridge 
to  death,  which  he  more  than  once 
fwore  he  would  do.  This  point  being 
cleared  up,  they  foon  found  them- 
felves  fo  well  pleafed  with  each  other, 
that  Jones  quite  forgot  he  had  began, 
the  converfation  with  conjuring  her  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  himj  and  (he 
was  in  a  temper  to  have  given  ear  to  a 
petition  of  a  very  different  nature  :  for 
before  they  were  aware,  they  had  both 
gone  fo  far,  that  he  let  fall  fome  words 

that 
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that  founded  like   a   propofal  of  mar-  had,  in  all  their  convtrfations  on  the 

rhgej  to  which    toe  replied,  that,  did  fuhjefr,  entirely  fnken  her  lid e  againll 

not  her  duty  to   her  father  forbid  her  her    f'athrr.     With    very    little  litijta- 

to  follow    her  own   inclinations,  ruin  tion,  therefore,  fhe  went   through  the 

with  him  would   be  more  welcome   to  whole  Itory  of  what   had   happened  at 

her,    than    the    mott    affluent    fortune  the  playhoufe,    and    the  caufe  of  her 

with  another  man.     At  the  mention  of  harty  return. 

the  word  ruin,    he  ftarted,  let  drop  her  The  length   of  this    narrative  gave 

hand,    which     he   had   held    for   Tome  Lady  Bellailon  an   opportunity  of'ral- 

.     _    J        i           \     '                1    •          1                /I             -it-  I                      i               ,-     •      •                           *      '   ~                   .     ' 


time,  and    finking  his  bread  with  his 
own,  cried  out, 


then  ruin    thee? 


O!i,   Sophia  I  can  I 
No !    by  Heavens, 


lying  her  fpirits,  and  of  confidcring  in 
what  manner  to  aft.  And  as  the  be- 
hi.vijur  of  Sophia  gave  her  hopes  "that 


no!    I    never  will  ac"l   fo  bafe  a  part.     Jones  h^d  not  hrtr.iyed  her,  fhe  put  on 
Deleft  Sophia,  whatever  it  cofts  me,     an  air  of  good  humour,  and  laid,    '   I 
renounce   you;    I    will   give     *  fhould  not  have  broke  in  Ib  abruptly 


you  up:  I  will  tear  all  fuch  hopes 
from  my  heart,  as  are  inconfiftent 
with  your  real  good.  My  love  I 
will  ever  retain,  but  it  (hail 


fiom  you:  it  flial)  be  in  fome  foreign 
land  j  from  whence  no  voice,  no 
figh  of  my  defpair,  fhali  ever  reach 
and  diikUrb  youY  ears!  And  when 
I  am  dead—*  He  would  have  gone 
on  }  but  was  ttopt  by  n  flood  of  tears, 
•which  Sophia  let  fall  in  his  bofem, 
upon  which  fhe  leaned,  without  being 
able  to  /peak  one  word.  He  killed 
them  off;  which,  for  fome  moments, 
flu-  allowed  him  to  do  without  any 
rfcfiftance  j  but  then  recollecting  her- 
felf,  gently  withdrew  out  of  his  arms; 
and,  to  turn  the  difcourfe  from  a  fub- 
je6\  too  tender,  and  which  fhe  found 
file  could  not  fupport,  bethought  her- 
fdf  to  hfk  him  a  qneftion  fhe  never 
had  time  to  put  to  him  before  j  ho\v 
he  came  into  that  room.  He  began 
to  ftaminer;  and  would  in  nil  pro- 
bability have  raifed  her  fufpicions 
by  the  anfwer  he  was  going  to  give, 
when  at  once  the  door  opened,  and  in 
caiv.e  L?dy  Bellafton. 


upon   you,  Mifs  Weflern,  if  1  had 
'   known  you  had  company.* 

Lady  Beilatton    fixed    her   eyes    on 
be  in     Sophia  whilft  fhe  f'poke  thefe   words: 
to  which  that  poor  young  Indy,  hav- 
ing   her    face  overfpnad  with   blufhes 
and   confufiun,    aniwered    in   a    Ham- 
mering voice,    «.  I  am  fure,  Madam, 
I  fhall  always  think  the   honour  of 
your  ladyihip's  company — '  .«  J  hope, 
at  leaff,'    cries  Lady  BelJafton,    «  I 
interrupt  no  bufmcfs.' — '  No,  Ma- 
dam,' aniwered    Sophia,  «  our  bufj- 
nefs  was  at  an  end.     Your  latiymip 
may  be  pleafed  to  remember,  I  have 
often  mentioned  the  lol's  of  my  pock- 
et-book; which  this  gentleman  hav- 
ing very  luckily  found,  was  fo  kind 
to  return  it  to  me  with  the  bill  in  it." 
Jones,  ever  fince  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Beliafton,  had  been  ready  to  fink  with 
fear.     He  fat  kicking  his  heels,  play- 
ing with  his  fingers,  and  looking  more 
like  a  fool,  if  it  be  podible,    than  a 
young   booby   fquire,  when  he  is  fiift 
introduced  into  a  polite  aflembly.     He 
began,  however,  now  to  iccove'r  him- 
felfj  and,  taking  n  hint  from  the  be- 
haviour of  Lady   Btllalton,    who,  he 


Having  advanced  a  few  ffeps,  and  law,  did  not  intend  to  claim  any  ac- 
feeing  Jones  and  Sophia  together,  ffie  quaintance  with  him,  lie  refolved  as 
fndtkr.ly  ftrpt;  when  after  a  pavife  of  entirely  to  affect  the  ftranger  on  his 

part.     He  faid,  ever  fince  he  had  the 
pocket-book  in  his   poffcflion,  he  had 
faid,  though  with  fuffiuent  indications     ufed  great   diligence   in  enquiring  out 


a  few    moments,    recollecting   berfelf 
•wilh  admirable   prefeme  of  mind,  fhe 


or  th;«t  Junes  and  L 


the  lady  whole  name  was  writ  in  it; 
but  never  till  that  day  could  be  fo  for- 
tunate to  diicover  her. 

Sophia  had,  indeed,  mentioned  the 
lofs  ot"  her  pocket-book  to  Lady  Bel- 
Infton  j  but  as  Jones,  for  fome  reafon 
or  other,  had  never  once  hinted  to  her 
that  it  was  in  his  pofTeflion,  fhe  be- 

fo  fhr  was  very  little  con-     Jieved  not  one  fyllablc   of  what  Sophia 
and    the  leii,   as    ih-    lady    now  faid,    and   wonderfully  admired 

the 


of  furprize  both  in  voice  and  counte- 
nance—4 I  thought,  Mi's  Weltcrn, 
'  you  had  beeo  at  the  play  ?' 

Though  S"pl)M  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  of  Jones,  by  what  means 
he  had  ch'covered  her,  yet,  as  fhe  had 
of  the  real  tiuth, 


ls  BellalJcr.  were 
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the  extreme  cjuicknefs  of  the  young 
lady,  in  inventing  fuch  an  excufe. 
The  reafon  of  Sophia's  leaving  the 
playhoufe  met  with  no  better  credit; 
and  though  fhe  could  not  account  for 
the  meeting  between  thefe  two  lovers, 
fhe  was  firmly  perfuaded  it  was  not 
accidental. 

With  an  affe&ed  fmile,  therefore, 
(he  faid,  «  Indeed,  Mifs  Weftern,  you 
«  have  had  very  good  luck  in  recover- 
'  'ng  y°ur  money.  Not  only  as  it  fell 
'  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  ho- 

*  nour,  but  as  he  happened  to  difcover 
'  to  whom    it  belonged.     I  think  you 
'  would  not  content  to  have  it  adver- 

*  tifed. — It    was   great   good  fortune, 
'  Sir,  that  you  found  out  to  whom  the 
'  note  belonged/ 

«  O  Madam,'  cries  Jones,  '  it  was 
'  inclofed  in  a  pocket-book,  in  which 

*  the  young  lady's  name  was  written.' 
*  That  was  very  fortunate    indeed,* 

cries  the  lady ;     *  and  it  was  no  lefs  fo, 

*  that  you  heard  Mifs    Wettern  was 
«  at  my  houfe;    for  /he  is  very  little 
c  known.' 

Jones  had  at  length  perfectly  reco- 
vered his  fpirits ;  and  as  he  conceived 
he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  fatisfy- 
ing  Sophia,  as  to  the  queftion  (he  had 
aflced  him  juft  before  Lady  Bellafton 
came  in,  he  proceeded  thus  :  '  Why, 
Madam,'  anfwered  he,  '  it  was  by 
the  Juckieft  chance  imaginable  I 
made  this  difcovery.  I  was  men- 
tioning what  I  had  found,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner,  the.  other  night, 
to  a  lady  at  the  mafquerade;  who 
told  me,  me  believed  (lie  knew  where 
I  might  lee  Mifs  Weftern;  and  if  I 
would  come  to  her  houie  the  next 
morning,  (he  would  inform  me.  I 
went,  according  to  her  appointment, 
but  (he  was  not  at  heme;  nor  could 
I  ever  meet  with  her  till  this  morn- 
ing, when  (he  directed  me  to  your 
ladyfhip's  houfe.  I  came  according- 
ly, and  did  myfelf  the  honour  to 
alk  for  your  lady  (hip;  and  upon  my 
faying  that  I  had  very  particular  bu- 
tineis,  a  fervant  (hewed  me  into  this 
room;  where  I  had  not  been  long 
before  the  young  lady  returned  from 
the  play.' 
Upon  his  mentioning  the  mafque- 
rade, he  looked  very  (lyly  at  Lady 
Bellafton,  without  any  fear  of  being 
remarked  by  Sophia;  for  (he  was  vi- 
iibJy  too  much  confounded  to  make 
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any  obfervations.      This  hint  a    little 

alarmed  the  lady,  and  (he  was  filentj 

when  Jones,  who   law    the  agitations 

of  Sophia's  mind,  refolved  to  take  the 

only    method    of  relieving  her,  which 

was  by   retiring  :    but   befoic  he  did 

this,  he  laid,    «  I  believe,    Madam,  it 

is  cuftomary  to  giv;  fome  reward  on 

thefe  occafions  :    I    muft  infilt  on  a 

very  high  one  for  my  honefty;  it  is, 

Madam,  no  lefs  than  the  honour  of 

being  permitted  to  pay  another  vifit 

here.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  lady,  «  I  make 
no  doubt  that  you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  my  doors  are  never  (hut  to  people 
of  fafhion.' 

Jones  then,  after  proper  ceremonials, 
departed  highly  to  his  own  fatisfaction, 
and  no  lefs  to  that  of  Sophia;  who  was 
terribly  alarmed  left  Lady  Bellalton 
fliould  difcover  what  /he  knew  already 
but  too  well. 

Upon  the  ftairs,' Jones  met  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mrs.  Honourj  who,  not- 
withltanding  ail  (lie  had  laid  againft 
him,  was  now  fo  well-bred,  to  behave 
with  great  civility.  This  meeting 
proved,  indeed,  a  Jucky  circumftance, 
as  he  communicated  to  her  the  houfe 
where  he  lodged,  with  which  Sophia 
was  unacquainted. 


CHAP.    XII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  THIRTEENTH   BOOK 
IS    CONCLUDED. 


elegant  Lord  Shaftefbury 
J.  fomewhere  objects  to  telling  too 
much  truth  :  by  which  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  to  lye 
is  not  only  excufable  but  commend- 
able. 

And,  fnrely,  there  are  no  perfons 
who  may  fo  properly  challenge  a  right 
to  this  commendable  deviation  from 
truth,  as  young  women  in  the  affair 
of  lovej  for  which,  they  may  plead 
precept,  education,  and,  above  all,  the 
fan&ion,  nay  I  may  fay  the  neceffity, 
of  cuftom  ;  by  which  they  are  reltraln- 
ed,  not  from  fubmitting  to  the  honeft 
impulfes  of  nature,  (for  that  would  be 
a  foolifn  prohibition)  but  from  own- 
ing them. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  afliamed  to 
fay,  that  our  heroine  now  purfued  the 
of  the  abcve-mentioned  ricbt 
honourable 
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honourable  philofopher.  As  (he  was 
perfectly  fatisfied,  then.  that  Lady  I5el- 
Jaiton  was  ignorant  of  the  perfon  of 
Jones,  fo  ihe  determined  to  keep  her  in 
lhat  ignorance,  thotigh  at  the  expence 
cf  a  little  fibbing. 

Jones  had  not  Iven  long  pone,  be- 
fore Lady  Bellniion  cried,  *  Upon  my 

*  word,   a  good  pretty  young  fellow: 

*  I  wonder  who  he   is;  for  I   don't  re- 

*  member   ever  to  have  Teen  his  face 
«  before.' 

'  Nor  I  neither,  Madam,'  cries  So- 
phia ;  *  I  in i! ft  lay  he  behaved  very 

*  handfomely  in  relation  to  n>y  note.* 

*  Yes;  and   he  is  a   very  handibme 

*  young  fehow/  laid  the  lady:  *  don't 
4  you  think  fo  ?' 

4  I  did  nut  take  much  notice  of  him/ 
anfwered  Sophia;  *  but  I  thought  he 

*  feemed  rather  aukward  and   ungen- 

*  teel  than  otherwise.' 

4  You  are  extremely  right/  cries 
Lady  Bellalton:  «  you  may  fee,  by  his 

*  manner,   that  he  hath  not  kept  good 
«  company.    Nay,  notwithstanding  his 

*  returning  your  note,  and  refufmg  the 

*  reward,   I   almoit   queltion    whether 

*  he  is  a  gentleman.     I  have  aKrays 

*  obferved  there  is  a  fomething  in  per- 
f  ions   well  born,    which    others    can 

*  never  acquire.     I  think  I  will  give 

*  orders  not  to  be  at  home  to  him.* 

'  Nay,  lure,  Madam/  anfwered  So- 
phia, «  one  can't  fufpecl,  after  what  he 
«  hath  done:  befides,  if  your  [adyfhip 
'  observed  him,  there  was  an  elegance 
«  in  his  difcourfe,  a  delicacy,  a  prctti- 

*  nefs  of  expreflion,   that,  that — ' 

«  I    confefs/'faid    Lady   Bclialton, 

*  the  fellow  hath  words — Anil,  indeed, 
<  Sophia,  you  mull  forgive  me,  indeed, 
'  you  mult — * 

'  I  forgive  your  ladylhipl'  faid  So- 
phia. 

*  Yes,  indeed  you  muft  !'  anfwered 
(he,  laughing;    *  for  1  had  a  honible 

*  fufpicion   whtn  I   fiift  came  into  the 
'  loom — I   vow  you  muft    forgive  itj 
4   but   I    fufpected    it  was  Mr.   Jones 
4  htmfelf.' 

«  Did  your  ladyfliip  indeed  ?'  cries 
Sophia,  buiQiing,  and  aficcling  a 
laugh. 

'  Yes;  I  vow  I  did,*  anfwered  flie; 
I  can't  imagine  what  put  it  into  my 
head  :  for,  give  the  fellow  his  due, 
he  was  gemeelly  drefsM-,  which,  I 
tUnk,  dear  Sophy,  is  not 
ihc  tale  with  you;  friuid.' 


«  This  raillery,*  crirs  Sophia,  «  it* 
'  little  cruel,  Lady  Bcllafton,  after  my 
«  pronnle  to  your  ladyfhip.* 

«  Not  at  all,  child/  faid  the  lady; 
'  it  wotild  have  betn  cruel  before;  but 
«  after  you  have  promifed  me  never  to 

*  marry  without  your  father's  confent, 

*  in  which  you  know  is  implied  your 
«  giving  up  Jones,  fure  you  can  bear 
«  a    little   raillery   on  a  paflion  which 

*  was  pardonable  enough  in   a  young 
'  girl    i^    the  country,  and    of  which 
«  you  tell  me  you   have  fo  entirely  got 

*  the  better.     What  muft  I  think,  my 

*  dear  Sophy,  if  you    cannot  bear    a 
c  little   ridicule  even  on  his  drefs  ?   I 

*  (hall  begin  to  fear  you  are  very  far 

*  gone  indeed  j    and    alrnoft    queftion 
'  whether  you  have  dealt  ingenuouHy 

*  with  me.* 

*  Indeed,    Madam/    cries    Sophia, 
f  your  ladyflup    miftakes    me,  if  yon 

*  imagine   I    had   any  concern  on  his 

*  account.' 

*  On    his    account!'    anfwered  the 
lady  :    *  you  mult  have  mistaken  me? 
'  I  went  no  farther  than  his  drefs$  for 

*  I  would  not  injure  your  tafte  by  any 
«  other  companion.     I  don't  imagine, 
«  my  dear  Sophy,    if  your  Mr.  Jones 
<  had  been  fuch  a  fellow  as  this — * 

*  I   thought/    fays    Sophia,    «  your 
«  ladyfhip  had  allowed  him  to  behand- 
'  fome.' 

*  Whom,     pray  ?*    cried    the    lady 
haftily. 

*  Mr.  Jones/  anfwered  Sophia:  and, 
immediately  recollecling  herfelf,  •  Mr. 

*  Jones  !   no,  no  !  I  aflc  your  pardon  j 

*  I  mean  the  gentleman  who  was  jult 
'  now  here.* 

1  O  Sophy  !  Sophy!*  cries  the  lady, 
'  this  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  afraid,  itill 

*  runs  in  your  head.' 

'  Then,  upon  my  honour, Madam,* 
faid  Sophia,  '  Mr.  Jones  is  as  entirely 
'  indifferent  to  me,  as  the  gentleman 
1  who  juft  now  left  us}' 

*  Upon  my  honour/  faid  Lady  Bel- 
lafton,    *   I    believe   it.      Forgive    me, 
«  therefore,    a   little  iifnocent  raillery; 
'  but  I  promifc  you  I  will  never  men- 
'  tion  his  name  any  morfc.* 

And  now  the  two  ladies  feparatedj 
infinitely  more  to  the  delight  of  Sophia, 
than  of  Lady  Bellallon,  who  would 
willingly  have  tormented  her  rival  a 
little  lunger,  hail  not  bufmefs  ci 
impoitance  called  In  r  ;i\-.ay. 
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cafy  under  this  firft  praftice  of  deceit: 
upon  which,  when  (lie  retired  to  her 
chamber,  (he  reflected  with  the  higheft 
oneafinefs  and  confcious  fliame.  Nor 
could  the  peculiar  hardftiip  of  her  fttu- 
ation,  and  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  at 
all  reconcile  her  mind  to  her  conduct; 
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for  the  frame  of  her  mind  was  too  de- 
licate to  bear  the  thought  of  having 
been  guilty  of  a  falfhood,  however 
qualified  by  circumftances:  nor  did 
this  thought  once  furFer  her  to  clofe 
her  eyes  during  the  whole  fucceeding 
night. 


END    OF    THE    THIRD 
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VOLUME  THE   FOURTH. 
BOOK   xiv. 

CONTAINING    TWO    DAYS. 


CHAP.    i. 


AN  ESSAY  TO  PROVE  THAT  AN 
AUTHOR.  WILL  WRITE  THE  BET- 
TER.. FOR  HAVING  SOME  KNOW- 


LEDGE   OF      THE      SUBJECT 
WHICH  HE  WRITES. 


ON 


S  feveral  gentlemen,  in 
thefe  times,  by  the  won- 
derful force  of  genius 
only.,  without  the  leail 
afiiftance  of  learning 
perhaps,  without  being 
well  able  to  read,  have  made  a  con- 
Cderable  figure  in  the  republick  of 
letters;  the  modern  criticks,  I  am 
told,  have  lately  begun  to  aflfert,  that 
all  kind  of  learning  is  entirely  ufelefs 
to  a  writer;  and  indeed,  no  other 
than  a  kind  of  fetters  on  the  natural 
fprightlineis  and  activity  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  is  thus  weighed  down, 
and  prevented  from  foaring  to  thofe 
high  flights,  which  otherwiie  it  would 
be  able  to  reach* 

This  doftrine,  I  am  afraid,  is,  at 
prefent,  carried  much  too  far:  for 
why  ftiouM  writing  differ  fo  jnuch 


from  all  other  arts  ?  The  nimbleneft 
of  a  dancjng-mafter  is  not  at  all  pre- 
judiced, by  being  taught  to  move;  nor 
doth  any  mechanick,  I  believe,  exer- 
cife  his  tools  the  worfe,  by  knowing 
how  to  ufe  them.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  Homer  or  Vir- 
gil would  have  wrote  with  more  fire, 
if,  inftead  of  being  matters  of  all  the 
learning  of  their  times,  they  had  really 
been  as  ignorant  as  mod  of  the  authors 
of  the  prefent  age.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  all  the  imagination,  fire,  and 
judgment  of  Pitt,  could  have  produced 
thofe  orations  that  have  made  the  fe- 
nate  of  England,  in  thefe  our  times, 
a  rival  in  eloquence  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  well  rea3 
in  the  writings  of  Demofthenes  and 
Cicero,  as  to  have  transfufed  their 
whole  fpirit  into  his  fpeechesj  and 
with  their  fpirit,  their  knowledge  too. 

I  would  not  here  be  underltood  to 
infill  on  the  fame  fund  of  learning  in 
any  of  my  brethren,  as  Cicero  per- 
fuades  us  is  neceflary  to  the  compoii- 
tion  of  an  orator.  On  the  contrary, 
very  little  reading  is,  I  conceive,  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  poet;  lefs  to  the  critickj 
and  the  lead  of  all  to  the  politician. 
Z  r  x  For 
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For  the  full,  perhaps,  Byfhe's  Art  of 
Poetry,  and  a  few  of  our  modern  poets, 
may  fuffice;  for  the  fecond,  a  mode- 
Tate  heap  of  plays;  and,  for  the  laft, 
an  indifferent  collection  of  political 
journals. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I  require  no  more 
than  that  a  man  mould  have  fome  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  on  which 
he  treats  ;  according  to  the  old  maxim 
of  law,  Quam  quifque  nor  it  arlem  In 
ed  fe  exerceat.  With  this  alone,  a 
writer  may  fometimes  do  tolerably 
wellj  and,  indeed,  without  this,  all 
the  other  learning  in  the  world  will 
fhnd  him  in  little  ftead. 

For  inftance  let  us  fuppofe  that 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Ariftotle  and  Ci- 
t:ero,  Thucydides  and  Livy,  could 
have  met  all  together,  and  have  club- 
bed their  talents,  to  have  compofed  a 
Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Dancing-,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  readily  agreed,  they 
could  not  have  equalled  the  excellent 
treatife  which  Mr.  E/Tex  hath  given 
us  on  that  fubjecl,  entitled,  The  Ru- 
diments of  genteel  Education.  And, 
indeed,  mould  the  excellent  Mr. 
Broughton  be  prevailed  on  to  fet  fiit 
to  paper,  and  compleat  the  above- 
faid  rudiments,  by  delivering  down 
the  true  principles  of  athleticks,  I 
queftion  whether  the  world  will  have 
any  caufe  to  lament,  that  none  of  the 
great  writers,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, have  ever  treated  about  that 
noble  and  ufeful  art. 

To  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  examples 
in  fo  plain  a  cafe,  and  to  come  at  once 
to  my  point,  I  am  apt  to  conceive, 
that  one  reafon  why  many  Englifti 
writers  have  totally  failed  in  defcrib- 
ing  tbf>  manners  of  upper  life,  may 
poffihiv  be,  that  in  reality  they  know 
nothing  of  it. 

This  id  a  knowledge  unhappily  not 
In  the  power  of  many  authors  to  ar- 
rive at.  Books  will  give  us  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  it;  nor  will  tlie  ftage, 
a  much  better:  the  fine  gentleman, 
frrmed  upon  reading  the  former,  will 
almoft  always  turn  out  a  pedant;  and 
he  who  forms  himfelf  upon  the  latter, 
a  coxcomb. 

Nor  are  the  characters  drawn  from 
thefe  models  better  fupported.  Van- 
bruprh  and  Congreve  copied  naturej 
but  they  who  copy  them,  draw  as  un- 
like the  pfefent  age,  as  Hogarth  would 
do,  if  he  was  to  paint  a  rout  or  a  drum 
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in  the  drefles  of  Titian  and  Vandyke. 
In  fliort,  imitation  here  will  not  do 
the  bufmefs:  the  picture  muft  be 
after  Nature  herfelf.  A  trire  know- 
ledge of  the  world  is  gained  only  by 
converfationj  and  the  manners  of  every 
rank  mull  be  feen,  in  order  to  be 
known. 

Now  it  happens,  that  this  higher 
order  of  mortals  is  not  to  be  Teen, 
like  all  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies, 
for  nothing,  in  the  ftreets,  mops,  and 
coffee- houfes,  nor  arc  they  fhevvn,  like 
the  upper  rank  of  animals,  for  ib- 
much  a  piece.  In  fhort,  this  is  a 
fight  to  which  no  perfons  are  admitted 
without  one  or  other  of  thefe  qualifi- 
cations, viz.  either  birth  or  fortune, 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  both — the  ho- 
nourable profedion  of  a  gamefter. 
And,  very  unluckily  for  the  world, 
perfons  fo  qualified,  very  feldom  care 
to  take  upon  themielves  the  bad  trade 
of  writing,  which  is  generally  entered 
upon  by  the  lower  and  poorer  fort,  as 
it  is  a  trade  which  many  think  requires 
no  kind  of  ftock  to  fet  up  with. 

Hence  thofe  orange  monfters  in  lace 
and  embroidery,  in  filksand  brocades, 
with  vail  wigs  and  hoops;  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  lords  and  ladies,  ftrut 
the  ftage  to  the  great  delight  of  attor- 
nies  and  their  clerks  in  the  pitj  and 
of  the  citizens  and  their  apprentices  in 
the  galleries;  and  which  are  no  more 
to  be  found  in  real  life,  than  the  cen- 
taur, the  chimera,  or  any  other  crea- 
ture of  mere  fi&ion.  But,  to  let  my 
reader  into  a  fecrer,  this  knowledge 
of  upper  life,  though  very  necefTary 
for  the  preventing  miftakes,  is  no 
very  great  refource  to  a  writer  whofe 
province  is  comedy;  or  that  kind  of 
novels,  which,  like  this1 1  am  writing, 
is  of  the  comick  clafs. 

What  Mr.  Pope  fays  of  women,  is 
very  applicable  to  moft  in  this  Ihi- 
tion,  who  are,  inde?d  fo  entirely 
made  up  of  form  and  affectation,  that 
they  have  no  character  at  all;  at  leaft, 
none  which  appears.  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  the  higheft  life  is  mucli  the 
dullcft,  and  affords  very  little  humour 
or  entertainment.  The  various  call- 
in;',?  in  lower  Inheres  produce  the 
great  variety  of  humorous  charaftersj. 
whereas  here,  except  among  the  few 
who-  are  engaged  in  the  purluit  of  am- 
bition, and  the  fewer  Hill  who  have  a 
relifh  (or  pleafuie,  all  is  vanity 
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fervile  imitation.  Drefling  and  cards, 
eating  and  drinking,  bowing  and 
eurrfeying,  make  up  the  bufmefs  of 
their  lives. 

Some  there  are,  however,  of  this 
rank,  upon  whom  Paflion  exercifes 
it's  tyranny,  and  hurries  them  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  which  decorum  pre- 
fcribes;  of  thefa,  the  ladies  are  as 
much  diftinguimed  by  their  noble  in- 
trepidity, and  a  certain  fuperior  con- 
tempt of  reputation,  from  the  frail 
ones  of  meaner  degree,  as  a  virtuous 
woman  of  quality  is,  by  the  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  her  fentiments,  from 
the  honeil  wife  of  a  yeoman  or  fhop- 
keeper.  Lady  Bellaiton  was  of  this 
intrepid  character;  but  let  not  my 
country  readers  conclude  from  her, 
that  this  is  the  general  conduct  of  wo- 
men of  fafliion,  or  that  we  mean  to 
reprefent  them  as  fuch.  They  might 
as  well  fuppofe,  that  every  clergyman 
was  represented  by  Thwackum,  or 
every  foldier  by  Eiifign  Northerton. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  a  greater  er- 
ror,  than  that  which   univerfally  pre- 
vails among  the  vulgar;  who,  borrow- 
ing their  opinion  from  fome  ignorant 
fatirifts,  have  affixed  the  character  of 
lewdnefs  to  thefe  times.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  convinced  there  never  was 
lefs  of  love  intrigue  carried  on  among 
perfons  of  condition,  than  now.     Our 
prefent  women   have  been   taught   by 
their    mothers    to    fix  their   thoughts 
only  on  ambition  and  vanity,  and  to 
defpife  the  pleafures  of  love,   as   un- 
worthy their  regard  j  and  being  after- 
wards,  by  the  care  of  fuch   mothers, 
married  without  having  hufbands,  they 
feem  pretty  well  confirmed  in  the  juft- 
nefs  of  thofe  fentiments;  whence  they 
content  themfelves,    for  the   dull   re- 
mainder of  life,    with  the  purfuit  of 
more  innocent,  but,  I  am  afraid,  more 
childim  amufementsj  the    bare   men- 
tion of  which  would  ill  fuit  with  the 
dignity  of  this  hiltory.     In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  true  charaaeriftick  of  the 
prefent  beau   monde,    is   rather   folly 
than  vice;  and  the  only  epithet  which 
it  delerves  is,  that  of  Frivolous. 
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JONES  had  not  Jong  been  at  home, 
before   he  received   the    fullowinsr 
letter. 

*  J  Was  never  more  furprized,  than 

*  when   I  found  you  was   pone* 
'  When   you  left  the   room,    I  'litile 

*  imagined  you  intended  to  have  left 
'  the  houfe  without  feeing  me  again. 

*  Your  behaviour  is  all  of    a   piece, 
'  and  convinces  me  how  much  I  ought 
'  to   defpife  a  heart   which  can  doat 
'  upon  an  idiot;  though  I  know  not 
'  whether  I   mould    not   admire   her 
'  cunning   more  than   her  finiplicity; 
«  wonderful  both!  for  though  fhe  un. 

derltood  not  a  word  of  what  paffed 
between  us,  /lie  yet  had  the  flcill, 

the  affurance,  the what  mall  I 

call  it?  to  deny  to  my  face,  that  (he 
knows  you,  or  ever  faw  you  before! 
Was  this  afchemelaiJ  between  you? 
and  have  you  been  bafe  enough  to 
betray  me?  O  how  I  defpife  her,  you, 
and  all  the  world,  but  chiefly  my. 
ielf!  for — I  dare  not  write  what  I 
fhould  afterwards  run  mad  to  reads 
but,  remember,  I  can  deteft  as  vio- 
lently as  I  have  loved!' 


Jones  had  but  little  time  given  him 
to  reflea  on  this  letter,  before  a  feccnd 
was  brought  him  from  the  fame  hand; 
and  this,  likewife,  we  mall  fet  down 
in  the  precife  words. 

'  WHEN  y°u  confjfjer  the  hurry 
•  of  fpirits  in  which  I  mo  ft 
have  writ,  you  cannot  be  fin-prized  at 
any  expreflions  In  my  former  note: 
yet,  perhaps,  on  reflexion,  they  were 
rather  too  warm.  At  leaft,  I  would, 
if  poflible,  think  all  owing  to  the 
odious  playhoufe,  and  to  the  imper- 
tinence of  a  fool,  which  detained 
me  beyond  my  appointment.  How 
eafy  is  it  to  think  well  of  thofe  we 
Jove!  Perhaps  you  defire  I  fhould 
think  fo.  I  have  refolved  to  fee  you 
to-nightj  fo  come  to  me  immedi- 
ately. 


CHAP.    II. 

CONTAININGLETTERS  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS     WHICH     ATTEND     A- 

MOURS. 


•  P.S.I  have  ordered  to  be  at  home 
'  to  none  but  yourfelf. 

P.    S.  Mr.   Jones    will    imagine   I 

*  /hall    aflift    him    in    his    defence- 
«  for  I  believe  he  cannot  defire  to* 
«  impofe  on  me,  more  than  I  defare 

*  to  impofe  on,  myfelf. 

5  P.  S,  Come  immediately,* 
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To  the  men  of  intrigue  I  refer  the 
determination,  whether  the  angry  or 
the  tender  letter  gave  the  greatelt  un- 
eafmefs  to  Jones.  Certain  it  is,  he  had 
no  violent  inclination  to  pay  any  more 
vifits  that  evening,  uniefs  to  one  Tingle 
peiibn.  However,  he  thought  his  ho- 
nour engaged}  and  had  not  this  l>ctn 
motive  fufficient,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  blow  the  temper  of  Lady 
Bellafton  into  that  fhme  of  which  he 
had  reafon  to  think  it  fufceptihle,  and 
of  which  he  feared  the  confequence 
might  be  a  difcovery  to  Sophia,  which 
he  dreaded.  After  fome  difcontented 
walks,  therefore,  about  the  room,  he 
\vas  preparing  to  depart,  when  the 
lady  kindly  prevented  him,  not  hy  a- 
nother  letter,  but  by  her  own  prefence. 
She  entered  the  room  very  difordered  in 
fcer  drefs,  and  very  difcompofed  in  her 
looks,  and  threw  herfelf  into  a  chair j 
T'here  having  recovered  her  breath,  flie 
faid,  *  You  fee,  Sir,  when  women  have 

*  gone  one  length  too  far,  they  will 
'  ftop  at  none.     If  any  perfon  would 
*•  have  fworn   this  to  me  a  week  ago, 

*  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  my- 

*  felf.' — '  I  hope,  Madam,'  faid  Jones, 

*  my  charming  Lady  Bellaflon  will  be 

*  as  difficult  to  believeany  thing  againft 
'  one  who  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  many 

*  obligations  fhe  hath  conferred  upon 
«  him.'—'  Indeed!'  fays  /he;  «  fenfible 
«  of  obligations!   Did  I  expeft  to  hear 
«  fuch  cold  language  from  Mr.  Jones?' 
— *  Pardon  me,    my   dear  angel,'   faid 
lie,  *  if  after  the  letters  I  have  receiv- 
'  ed,  the  terrors  of  your  anger,  though 
r  I  know  not  how  I  have  deferved  it — ' 
'  And  have  I  then,  fays  (he  with  a  fmile, 
'  fo  angry  a  countenance?  have  I  really 
'  brought  a  chiding  face  with  me?' — 

*  If  there  be  honour  in  man,'  faid  he, 
'  I  have  done  nothing  to  merit  your 
'  anger.     You  remember  the  appoint- 
'  rnent  you  fent  me — I  went  in  pur- 
'  fuance — '  *  I  befeech  you,*  cried  flje, 
'  do  not  run  through!  the  odious  reci- 
'  tal — Ar.fwer  me  but    one   queftion, 
«  and  I  fhall  be-eafy;  have  you   not 
'  betrayed  my  honour  to  her?'     Jones 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  began  to  utter 
the    mo(t   violent  proteftations— when 
Partridge  came  dancing  and   capering 
into    the   room    like   one   drunk   with 
joy,   crying  out,    'She's  found!   fite's 
'  found!     Here,  Sir,  heie;  fhe's  here! 
'  Mrs.  Honour  is  upon  the  flairs.'—* 
J  Stop   h*r  a  moment,'  cries    Jor. 
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Here,  Madam,  ftep  behind  the  bed* 
I  have  no  other  room  nor  clofet,  nor 
place  on  earth  to  hide  you  in.     Sure 
never  was  fo  damn'd  an  accident!1— 
D — n'd  indeed!'  faid  the  lady,  as  flic 
wcMit  to  her  place  of  concealment :  and 
preCently  afterwards  in  came  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour. «  Hey-day!'  faid  me, « Mr.  Jones, 
what's  the  matter?     That  impudent 
rafcal,  your  fervant,  would  fcarce  let 
me  come  up  Itairs.     I   hope   he  hath 
not  the  fame  reafon  now  to  keep  me 
from  you,  as  he  had  at  Upton.    I  fup- 
pofe  you   hardly   expefted   to  fee  me; 
but  you  have  certainly  bewitched  my 
lady.     Poor  dear  young  lady!     To 
b-i  lure,  I  loves  her  as  tenderly  as  if 
me  was  my  own  filter.     Lord  have 
mercy  upon  you,  if  you  don't  make 
her  a  good  hufband!   and  to  be  fine, 
if  you  do  not,  nothing  can  be  bad 
enough  for  you.'     Jones  begged  her 
only  to  vvhifper,  for  that  there  was  a  la- 
dy dying  in  the  next  rocm.    '  A  lady!* 
cries  me;   *  ay,   I  fuppoie  one  of  your 
'  ladies.     O  Mr.  Jones,  there  are  too 
'  many  of  them  in  the  world;  I   be- 
'  lieve  we  are  got  into   the  houfe  of 
'  one;  for  my  Lady  Bellafton,  I  darft  to 
'  fay,  is  no  better  than  (lie  mould  be/ 
— '  Hufli!   hufh!'  cried  Jones;  '  every 
'  word  is  overheard  in  the  next  room.11 
— *  I  don't  care  a  farthing,'  cries  Ho- 
nour, '  1  fpeaks  no  fcandal  of  any  onej 
'  but,  to  be  fure,  the  fervants  make  no 
'  fcruple  of  faying  as  how  her  ladyOiip 
'  meets  men  at  another  place — where 
'  the  houfe  goes  under  the  name  of  a 

*  poor  gentlewoman;  but  her  ladyfliip 
c  pays  the  rent,  and  many's  the  good 

*  thing  befides,  they  fay,   (he  hath  of 
'  her.'     Here   Jones,   after   exprefling 
the  utmolt  uneafmefs,  offered  to  ftop 
her  mouth.   *  Hey-day!  why,  fure  Mr. 
'  Junes,  you  will  let  me  fpeakj  I  fpeaks 
'  no  fcandal,  for  1   only  fays  what  I 
'  heard  from  others — ruid,  thinks  I   to 
«  myfelf,  much  good  may  it  do 'the 
'  gentlewoman  with  her  riches,  if  flie 
'  comes  by  it   in  fuch  a  wicked  maii- 
'  ner.     To  be  fure,  it  is  better  to  be 
'  poor  and  honerh' — 'Theferrantsare 
'  villains,'    cries    Jones,    '  and  abufe 
'  their    lady   unjultly.' — '  Ay,    to  be 
'  fure,    lervants  are    always  villains; 
'  and  fo  mv  lady  lays,  and  won't  hear 
'  a  woid  of  it.' — '  No,  I  am  convinc- 
1   ed,'  fays  Jones,  «  my  Sophia  is  above 
'  listening  to  fuch  bale  fcandal.'-' 

*£Jay,   1  believe  it  i»  no  fcandal  nei- 
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*  tlier/1  cries  Honour;  «forwhy  (houlcl 
(he  meet  men  at  another  houfe?  It 
can  never  be  for  any  good:  for  if  me 
had  a  lawful  defign  of  being  courted, 
as  to  be  Cure  any  lady  may  lawfully 
give  her  company  to  men  upon  that 
account;  why,  where  can  be  the 
fenfe — '  *  I  proteft,*  cries  Jones,  «  I 
can't  hear  all  this  of  a  lady  of  fuch 
honour,  and  a  relation  of  Sophia; 
behdes  you  will  diftraft  the  poor 
lady  in  the  next  room — Let  me  in- 
treatyou  to  walk  with  medown  ftairs.' 
-<  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  won't  let  me 
fpeak,  I  have  done — Here,  Sir,  is  a 
letter  from  my  young  lady — what 
would  fome  men  give  to  have  this! 
But,  Mr.  Jones,  I  think  you  are  not 
over  and  above  generousj  and  yet  I 
have  heard  fome  fcrvants  lay — but  I 
am  fure  you  will  do  me  the  ju^ice  to 
own,  I  never  faw  the  colour  of  your 
money.'  Here  Jones  haftily  took  the 
letter,  and  prefently  after  flipped  five 
pieces  into  her  hand.  He  then  returned 
a  thoufand  thanks  to  his  dear  Sophia  in 
a  whifper,  and  begged  her  to  leave  him 
to  read  her  letter:  me  prefently  depart- 
ed, not  without  exprefling  much  grate- 
ful fenfe  of  his  generofity. 

Lady  Bel  la  (ton  now  came  from  be- 
hind the  curtain.  How  (hall  I  defcribe 
her  rage?  Her  tongue  was  at  fir  ft  in- 
capable of  utterance;  but  ftreams  of 
fire  darted  from  her  eyesj  and  well,  in- 
deed, they  might,  for  her  heart  was  all 
in  a  flame.  And  now,  as  -foon  as  her 
voice  found  way,  inftead  of  cxjgi-efling 
any  indignation  againft  Honour,  or  her 
own  feryants,  me  began  to  attack  poor 
Jones.  *  You  fee,'  faid  (he,  «  what  I 

*  have  facrificed  to  you !   my  reputa- 

*  tion,     my    honour — gone  for  ever! 

*  And  what  return  have  I  found!  Neg- 

*  levied,    flighted,   for  a  country  girl, 

*  for  an  idiot !'— •  What  negleft,  Ma- 

*  dam,    or  wfcst  flight,'    cries  Jones, 

*  have  I  been  guilty  of?' — *  Mr.  Jones,' 
faid  fhe,  -  *  it  is  in  vain  to  diflemblej  if 

*  you  will  make   me  eafy,   you  muft 
'  entirely  give  her  ep;  and  as  a  proof 

*  of  your  intention,  mew  me  the  letter.' 
« — *  What  letter,  Madam?'  fays  Jones. 

*  Nay,   fureiy,    fays  (he,   *  you  cannot 
e  have  the  confidence  to  deny  your  hav- 

*  ing  received  a  letter  by  the  hands  of 
'  .that  trollop?'  — '  And  can  your  lady- 
'  fnip,'   cries  he,  '  afk  of  me  what  I 
'•  rmitt  part  with  my  honour  before  I 
f  gra^U    Have  I  afted  in.  fuch  a  man- 


ner by  your  ladyfllip?    Could   I  be 
guilty  of  betraying  this  poor  [inno- 
cent girl  to  you,  what  fecurify  could 
you  have,    that  I  fhould  not  aft  th« 
fame  part  by  yourfelf?    A  moment's 
reflection  will,  I  am  fure,  convince 
you,  that  a  man  with  whom  the  fe- 
crets  of  a  lady  are  not  fafe,  mutt  be 
the  moit  contemptible  of  wretches.* 
— «  Very  well,'  faid  me;  «  I  need  not 
infill   on  your   becoming  this    con- 
temptible wretch  in  your  own  opi- 
nion;   for    the    infiu'e    of    the    letter 
could  inform  me  of   nothing    more 
*  than  I  know  already.     I  fee  the  foot- 
'  ing  vou  are  upon.'     Here  enfued  a 
long  converfation,  which    the    reader, 
who  is  not  too  curious,  will  thank  me 
for  not   inferting  at  length.     It  (hall 
fufEce,  therefore,  to  inform  him,  that 
Lady  Bellafton  grew  more  and  more 
pacified,  and  at  length  believed,  or  af- 
fefted  to  believe,  his  proteftations — that 
his  meeting  with  Sophia  that  evening 
was  iijerely  accidental,  and  every  other 
matter  which  the  reader  already  ksowsj 
and  which,  as  Jones  fet  before  her  it\ 
the  ftrongeft  light,  it  is  plain  that  fhe 
had  in  reality  no  renfon  to  be  angry  witU 
him. 

She  was  not,  however,  in  her  heart 
perfectly  fatisfied  with  his  refufal  to 
fhevv  her  the  letter;  fo  deaf  are  we  to 
the  cleared  reafon,  when  it  argue*  a- 
gainft  our  prevailing  palfions.  She  was, 
indeed,  well  convinced  that  Sophia  pof- 
fefled  the  firft  place  in  Jones's  affections; 
and  yet,  haughty  and  amorous  as  this 
lady  was,  (lie  fubmitted  at  Jail  to  bear 
the  fecond  place;  or,  to  exprefs  it  more 
properly  in  a  legal  phraie,  was  con- 
tented with  the  'pojjeffion  of  that  o£ 
which  another  woman  had  the  revtr- 
Jion. 

It  was  at  length  agreed,  that  Jones 
(hould  for  the  future  vifir  at  the  houfe: 
for  that  Sophia,  her  inlaid,- and  all  the 
fervants,  would  place  the  vifirs  to  the 
account  of  Sophia;  and  that  (he  her- 
felf  would  be  confidered  a»  the  perfon 
impofed  upon. 

This  fcheme  was  contrived  by  the 
lady,  and  highly  reli/hed  by  Jones; 
who  was,  indeed,  glad  to  have  a  pro. 
Ipedl  of  feeing  his  Sophia  at  any  rate; 
and  the  lady  herfelf  was  not  a  little 
pleafed  with  the  impofnion  on  Sophia; 
which  Jones,  (he  thought,  could  not 
poiBbly  dilcover  to  her,  for  his  own 
fakt. 

The 
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The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the    one  to  Honour.     He  then  difpatctied 
firit  vifit;  and   then,  after  proper  cere-     another  to  L:idy  Bellaiton,    containing 

the    above-mentioned    excufe:    and   to 


jnonials,   the  Lady  Bdlatlon  returned 
home. 


CHAP.     III. 

CONTAINING    VARIOUS    MATTERS. 

JONES  was  no  fooner  alone,  than 
he  eagerly  broke  open  the  letter, 
and  read  as  follows. 

e  SIR, 

*  TT  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  what  I 
•*•  *  have  lufrered  fince  you  left  this 
houle;  and  as  I  have  reafon  to  think 
you  intend  coming  here  again,  I  have 
fent  Honour,  though  fo  late  at  night, 
as  fhe  tells  me  fhe  knows  your  lodg- 
ings, to  prevent  you.  I  charge  you, 
by  all  the  regard  you  have  for  me, 
not  to  think  of  vifiting  here;  for  it 
will  certainly  be  difcovered:  nay,  I 
almoft  doubt,  from  fome  things  which 
have  dropp'd  from  her  ladyfhip,  that 
fhe  is  not  already  without  fume  fu- 
fpicion.  Something  favourable,  per- 
haps, may  happen:  we  mutt  wait 
with  patience;  but  I  once  more  in- 
treat  you,  if  you  have  any  concern 
for  my  eafe,  do  not  think  of  return- 
ing hither.* 


This  letter  adminiftered  the  fame 
kind  of  confolation  to  poor  Jones,  which 
Job  formerly  received  from  his  friends, 
Befides  difappointing  all  the  hopes 
which  he  promifed  to  himfelf  from  fee- 
ing Sophia,  he  was  reduced  to  an  un- 
happy dilemma,  with  regard  to  Lady 
Bellafton;  for  there  are  fome  certain 
engagements,  which,  as  he  well  knew, 
do  very  difficultly  admit  of  any  excufe 
for  the  failure  j  and  to  go,  after  the 
Uriel  prohibition  from  Sophia,  he  was 
not  to  be  forced  by  any  human  power. 
At  length,  after  much  deliberation, 
•which,  during  that  night,  fupplied  the 
place  of  fleep,  he  determined  to  feign 
fcimfelf  fick:  for  this  fuggeftpd  itfelf 
as  the  only  means  of  failing  the  ap- 
pointed vifit,  without  incenfmg  Lady 
JBellartcn;  which  he  had  more  than  one 
reafon  of  defiring  to  avoid. 

The  firft  thing,  however,  which  he 
did  in  the  morning  was,  to  write  an  an- 
fwer  to  Sophia,  which  he  inclofcd  in 


above-mentioned   excufe: 
this  he  foon  received  the  following  an- 
fwer. 

'  T  Am  vexed  that  I  cannot  fee  you  here 

*  this  afternoon,  but  more  concern- 
ed for  the  occafion  :  take  gi   at  care  of 
yourfclf,   and  have   the  belt    advice; 
and  I  hope  there  wiil  be  no  danger. 
I  am  fo  tormented  all  this  morning 
%vu!i  fools,  that  I  have  fcarce  a  mo- 
ment's time  to  write  to  you.  Adieu. 

'  P.  S.     I  will  endeavour  to  call  on 
'  you  this  evening  at  nine.     Be 

*  fure  to  be  alone.' 

Mr.  Jones  now  received  a  vifit  from 
Mrs.  Miller;  who,  after  fome  formal  in- 
troduction, began  the  following  fpeech. 
I  am  very  forry,  Sir,  to  wait  upon 
you  on  fuch  an  occafion;  but  I  hope 
you  will  confider  the  ill  confequence 
which  it  muft  be  to  the  reputation  of 
my  poor  girls,  if  my  houfe  fhould 
once  be  talked  of  as  a  houfe  of  ill- 
fame.  I  hope  you  won't  think  me, 
therefore,  guilty  of  impertinence,  if 
I  beg  you  not  to  bring  any  more  la- 
dies in  at  that  time  of  night.  The 
clock  had  ftruck  two  before  one  of 
them  went  away.'— « I  do  allure  you, 
Madam,'  faid  Jones,  '  the  lady  who 
was  here  laft night,  and  who  (laid  the 
lateft,  (for  the  other  only  brought  me 
a  letter)  is  a  woman  of  very  great 
fafliion,  and  my  near  relation/—*  I 
don't  know  what  fafhion  fhe  is  of,' 
nfwered  Mrs.  Miller,  «  but  I  am  fure 
no  woman  of  virtue,  unlefs  a  very 
near  relation  indeed,  would  vifit  a 
young  gentleman  at  ten  at  night, 
and  llay  four  hours  in  his  room  with 
him  alone;  befides,  Sir,  the  beha- 
viour of  her  chairmen  (hews  what  fhe 
was;  for  they  did  nothing  but  make 
jeft  all  the  evening  in  the  entry;  and 
afked  Mr.  Partridge,  in  the  hearing 
of  my  own  maid,  if  Madam  intended 
to  flay  with  his  matter  all  night;  with 
a  great  deal  of  ftuff  not  proper  to  be 
repeated.  I  have  really  a  great  re- 
fpecl  for  you,  Mr.  Jones,  upon  your 
own  account  j  nay,  I  have  a  very  high 
obligation  to  you  for  your  generofity 
to  my  coufm:  indeed,  I  did  not 
know  how  very  good  you  had  been 
till  lately.  Little  did  I  imagine  to 
what  dcadful  courfes  he  por  man's 
•  diitrcfi 
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difirefs  had  driven  him.  Little  did  I 
think,  when  you  gave  me  the  ten 
guineas,  that  you  had  given  them  to 
a  highwayman  !  O  Heavens  !  what 
goodnefs  have  you  (hewn!  How  have 
you  preferred  this  family!  The  cha- 
racter which  Mr.  AH  worthy  hath  for- 
merly given  me  of  you,  was,  I  find, 
ftriclly  true:  ami,  indeed,  if  I  had 
no  obligation  to  you,  my  obligations 
to  him  are  fuch,  that,  on  his  account, 
I  fliould  fiiew  you  the  utmoft  refpeft 
in  my  power.  Nay,  believe  me,  dear 
Mr.  Jones,  if  my  daughters  and  my 
own  reputation  were  out  of  the  cafe, 
I  mould,  for  your  own  fake,  be  for- 
ry  that  fo  pretty  a  young  gentleman 
fliould  converfe  with  thefe  women; 
but  if  you  are  refo'ved  to  do  it,  I 
muft  beg  you  to  take  another  lodg- 
ing ;  for  I  do  not  myfelf  like  to  have 
fuch  things  carried  on  under  my  roof } 
but  more  efperially  upon  the  account 
cf  my  girls,  who  have  little,  Heaven 
knows,  hefides  their  characters,  to 
recommend  them.'  Jones  darted,  and 
changed  colour,  at  the  name  of  All- 
worthy.  '  Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller/  an- 
fwercd  he,  a  little  warmly,  *  I  do  not 

<  take  this  at  all  kind.     I  will  never 

*  bring  any  (lander  on  your  houie;  but 

*  I  muft  infill  on  feeing  what  company 
'  I   pleafe    in   my  own  room ;    and  if 
'  that  gives  you  any  offence,  I  fhall, 
«  as  foon  as  I  am  able,  look  for  ano- 

*  ther  lodging." — *  I  am  forry  we  muft 
«  part  then,   Sir,'  faid  (he;  <  but  I  am 
'  convinced  Mr.    Allworthy    himfelf 

*  would  never  come  within  my  doors, 

*  if  he  had  the  Icalt  fufpicion  of  my 

<  keeping  an  ill  houfe.' — «  Very  well, 

*  M.idam,'  faid  Jones.     '  I  hope,  Sir,' 
faid   (he,  *  you  are  not  angry  j    for   I 

*  would  not  for  the  world  offend  any 

*  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  family.     I  have 
'  not  fkp!  a  A-ink  all  night  about  this 
«  matter/ — '  I  am    foiry  I  have  dif- 

*  turbed  your  reft,  Madam,'  laid  Jones  j 
4  but  I  beg  you  will  fend  Partridge  up 
'  to  me   immediately  :'  which  me  pro- 
mifed  to  do,  and  then,  with  a  very  low 
curtfey,  retired. 

As  foon  as  Partridge  arrived,  Jones 
fell  upon  him  in  the  moft  outrageous 
manner.  '  How  often,*  faid  he,  «  am 
4  1  to  fuffer  for  your  folly,  or  rather, 

*  for  my  own  in  keeping  you  ?  Is  that 
'  tongue   of  your's  refolved  upon  my 
4  definition  ?' — '  What  have  I  done, 
«  Sir  ?'  anfwered  affrighted  Partridge, 


Who  was  it  gave  you   authority  to 
mention  the  (tory  of  the  robbery,  or 
that  the  man  you  fa\v   here  was  the 
perfon  ?*— '  I,  Sir  P  cries  Partridge. 
Now  don't   be  guilty  of  a  falfhood 
in   denying   it,'  faid  Jcne«.     *  If  I 
did  mention  fuch  a  matter,1  anfwers 
Partridge,  «  I  am  fure    I  thought   no 
harm:    for  I  fliould  not  have  opened 
my  lips,  if  it  had  not  been   to  his 
own  friends    and  relations;   who,  I 
imagined,  would  have  let  it  go  no 
farther.'—- '  But  I  have  a  much  hea- 
vier charge  againttyou,'  cries  Jones, 
than  this.     How  durft  you,  after  all 
the  precautions  I    gave    you,  men- 
tion the  name  of  Mr.  Allworrhy  in 
this    houfe?'     Partridge  denied   that 
le  ever  had,  with  many  oaths.  *  How 
elfe,'  faid  Jones,  '  (hould  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler be  acquainted  that  there  was  any 
connection   between   him    and    me  ? 
And  it  is  but  this  moment  (he  told 
me,  (he  refpe&ed  me  on  this  account." 
•— '  O  Lord,  Sir!'  faid  Partridge,  «  J 
defire  only  to   be  heard  out  j  and  to 
be  fure,  never  was  any  thing  fo  un- 
fortunate; hear  me  but  out,  and  you 
will   own   how  wrongfully  you  have 
accufed    me.     When  Mrs.   Honour 
came  down  ftairs   lad  night,  (he  met 
me  in  the  entry,  and  rflced  me  when 
my  matter  had  heard  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy;  and  to  be  fure,  Mrs.  Miller 
heard  the   very  wordsj  and  the  mo- 
ment Madam  Honour  was  gone,  (he 
called    me    into  the   parlour  to  her  r 
'  Mr.  Partridge,"  fays    (lie,  "  what 
1  Mr.  Allworthy  is   that  the  gentle* 
*  woman   mentioned  ?  Is  it  the  great 
'  Mr.  Allworthy  of  Somerfetfliire  ?" 
'  Upon  my  word,  Madam,''  fays  I, 
I  know  nothing  of  the    matter."— 
Sure,"  fays,    (he,  "  your  mafter  is 
not  the  Mr.  Jones  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Allworthy   talk  of?" — "  Upon  my 
'  word,  Madam,"  lays  I,   '«  I  know 
'  nothing  of  the  matter."—."  Then," 
fays    (he,    turning   to  her  daughter 
Nancy,  (ays  (he,    ««  as  lure  as  ten- 
pence,  this  is  the  very  young  gen- 
tleman ;   and  he  agrees  exactly  with 
the      fquiie's      defcription." — The 
Lord  above  knows  who  it  was  told 
her;   for   I  am   the   arranteft  villain 
that  ever  walked  upon  two  legs,   if 
ever  it  came  out  of  my  mouth.     I 
promife  you,   Sir,   I  can  keep  a  fe. 
cret  when  I  am  defired.     Nay,  Sir, 
fo  far  was  I   from   telling  her  any 
3  A  «  thing 
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*  thing  about  Mr.   Allworthy,  that  I 
'  told    her  the   very  direct   contrary  : 
'  for  though  I  did  not  contradict  it  at 
'  that  moment,  yet,  as  fecond  thoughts, 
c  they  fay,  are  beit  j    fo  when  I  came 

*  to  confider  that   fomebody  nuift  have 
'  informtd  her,  thinks  I  to  myftlf,    I 
'.  will  put  an  end  to  the  ftory  ;    and  fo 

*  I  went   back   again  into  the  parlour 

*  fome    time  afterwards,   and  lays    I, 
"  Upon  my  word,"   fays   I,   "   who- 
"  ever/1   fays   I,  "  told  you  that  this 
tf  gentleman  was  Mr.  Jones;  that  is,1' 
fays  I,   "  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was  that 
*'   Mr.  Jonesj   toltl  you  a  confounded 
*'  lye:  and  I  beg,"  fays  I,  "  you  will 
"  never  mention    any    fuch    matter," 
'  fays  I  ;   "  for  my   matter,"  fays  I, 
"  will  think  I  mult  have  told   you  fo  ; 
"  and  I  defy  any  body  in  the  houfe,  ever 
"  to  fay  I  mentioned  any  fuch  word." 

*  To  be  certain,  Sir,  it  is  a  wonder- 
<  ful  thing  j  and  I   have   been   think- 
«  ing  with  myfelf  ever  fince,   how  it 
'  was  (lie  came  to  know  it  5  not  but  I 
«  faw  an  old  woman   here  t'other  day 

*  a  begging  at  the  door,   who  looked 
«  as  like  her  we  faw  in  Warwickfhire, 

*  that   caufed   all   that  mifchief  to  us. 
'  To  be  fure,  it  is  never  good  to  pafs 
«  by   an   old   woman   without   giving 
'  her  fomething,  efpecially  if  (lie  looks 

*  at  you  5  for  all  the  world  fhall  never 

*  perfuade  me  but  they   have  a  great 
«   power  to  do    mifchief  j   and,   to    be 
'  lure,  I  mall  never  fee  an  old  woman 
«  again,    but  I  (hall   think  to  myielf, 
'  infaxdum,  regtna.  jubes  renware  do- 

*  hremC 

The  fimplicity  of  Partridge  fet  Jones 
a  laughing,  and  put  a  final  end  to  his 
anger,  which  had  indeed  feldom  any 
long  duration  in  his  mind  j  and  inftead 
of  commenting  on  his  defence,  he  told 
him,  he  intended  preftntly  to  leave 
thofe  lodgings  ;  a-nd  ordered  him  to  go 
and  endeavour  to  get  him  others. 

CHAP.    IV. 

WHICH  WE  HOPE  WILL  BE  VERY 
ATTENTIVELY  PERUSED  BY 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

PARTRIDGE  had  no  fooner 
left  Mr.  Jones,  than  Mr.  Night- 
ingale, with  whom  he  had  now  con- 
tracted a  great  intimacy,  came  to  him, 
and  after  a  fiiort  falutation,  faid,  '  So, 
•  Tom,  I  hear  you  had  company  very 


late  laft  night.     Upon  my  foul,   you 
are   a  happy  fellow,    who  have  not 
been  in  town  above  a  fortnight,  an<l 
can  keep  chairs  waiting  at  your  door 
till  two  in  the  morning  !'      He  then 
ran  on  with  much  common-place  rail- 
lery  of  the   fame  kind,  till    Jones  at 
laft  interrupted   him,  frying,  '  I   fup- 

*  pofe   you  have  received   all   this   in- 
'  formation  from  Mrs.    Miller,    who 

*  hath  been  up  here  a  little  while  ago, 
'  to  give  me  waining.     The  good  wo- 
'  man  is  afraid,  it  feems,  of  the  n-pu- 
'  tation  of  her  daughters.' — '  Oh,    me 
'  is  wonderfully   nice,'  fays  Nightin- 
gale,   «  upon  that  account:  if  you  re- 

*  member,    me  would   not  let   Nancy 


go  with  us  to  the  mafquerade.'— • 
Nay,  upon  my  honour,  I  think  file's 
in  the  right  of  it,'  fays  Jones:  «  how- 


ever,  I  have  taken  her  at  her  word, 
and  have  fent  Partridge  to  look  for 
'  another  lodging.' — l  If  you  will/ 
fays  Nightingale,  '  we  may,  1  believe, 
«  be  again  together;  for  to  tell  you  a 
c  fecret,  which  I  defire  you  won't  men- 

*  tion   in  the  family,   I  intend  to  quit 

*  the  houfe  to-day.*—'   What!    hath 

*  Mrs.  Miller  given  you  warning  too, 

*  my  friend  ?'  cries  Jones.    '  No,'  an- 
fwered  the  other  j    '  but  the  rooms  are 
'  not  convenient  enough.  Befides,  lam 
'  grown  weary  of  this  part  of  the  town. 
'  I  want  to  be  nearer  the  places  of  cli- 
'  verfion  :  fo  I  am  going  to  Pall  Mall/ 
— '  And  do  you  intend  to  make  a  fe- 
'  cret  of  your  going  away  ?'  faid  Jones. 
— *  I  proinift-  you,'  anfwered  Nightin- 
gale, '  I  don't  intend  to  bilk  my  lodg- 
1  ingsj  but  I  have  a  private  reaJbn  for 

*  not  taking  a  formal   leave/ — '  Not 
'  fo  private,'  anfwered  Jones,  *  I  pro. 
'   mile  you:  I    have  fctn  it  ever  fince 
'  the  fecond  day  of  my  coming  to  the 
'  houfe.     Here  will   be  fome  wet  eyes 
'  on  your  departure.     Poor  Nancy  !    I 

*  pity   her,  taith  !    Indeed,    Jack,  you 

*  have  played  the  fool  with   that 

'  You  havegiven  her  a  longing,  which, 
{  I  am  afraid,  nothing  will  ever  cute 

*  her     of.'        Nightingale    anfwered, 
«  What  the  devil  would  you  have  me 
'  do  ?     Would    you    have   me  marry 

*  her,  to  cure  her?' — '  No,'  anfwered 
Jones  ;    *  I   would   not  have  had  you 

*  make  love  to  her,  as  you  have  often 
'  done  in   my  prefence.     I   have  been 

*  aftoniflied  at  the  blindnefsof  her  mo- 

'  thtr  in  never  feeing  it.' '  Pl'gh» 

'  lee  it  1'  cries  Nightingale  j  'what  the 

1  devil 
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«  devil  fhould  fhe  fee  ?'— c  Why,  fee  !' 
laid  Jones,  '  that  you  have  made  her 
«  daughter  diftracledly  in  love  with 
«  you.  The  poor  girl  cannot  conceal 
'  it  a  moment ;  her  eyes  are  never  off 
«  from  you,  and  (he  always  colours 
'  every  time  you  come  into  the  room. 
«  Indeed,  I  pity  her  heartily;  for  fhe 
«  fee.ns  to  be  one  of  the  beft-natured 
'  and  honefteft  of  human  creatures.' 
—  <  And  lb,'  anfwered  Nightingale, 
«  according  to  your  doctrine,  one  mult 
«  not  amufe  one's  felf  by  any  common 

*  gallantries  with  women,  for  fear  they 
f  mould  fall  in  love  with  us?' — '  In- 
«  deed,  Jack,'    faid  Jones,   «  you  wil- 

<  fully  mifunderrland  me  :    I   do  not 

*  fancy  women  are  fo  apt  to  fall  in 
«  Jove;  but  you  have  gone  far  beyond 
«  common    gallantries.' — '  What,   do 
«  you  fuppofe,'  fays  Nightingale,  «  that 
'  we   have    been   a-bed  together  ?'— • 

*  No,    upon     my    honour,'   anfwered 
Jones,  very  ferioufly;  *  I  do  not  fup- 
«  pofe  fo  ill  of  you  :  nay,   I  will  go 
«  farther,  I  do  not  imagine  you  have 
'  laid  a  regular  premeditated  fcheme 
'  for  the  deltruction  of  the    quiet  of  a 

<  poor   little    creature,   or   have   even 

*  forefeen  the  confequence:    for  I  am 
'  fure   thou  art  a  very  good-natured 
'  fellow  j   and  fuch  a  one  can  never  be 

<  guilty  of  a  cruelty  of  that  kind;  but, 
'  at  the  farue  time,   you  have  plealed 
'  your  own   vanity,    without  confider- 
'  ing  that  this  poor  girl  was  made  a 
'  facrifice  to  it;   and  while  you  have* 
'  had  no  defign  but  of  amufing  an  idle 

<  hour,  you  have   actually  given   her 

*  reafon  to  flatter  herielf,  that  you  had 
«  the  moft  ferious  deiigns  in  her  fa- 

<  vour.  Pr'ythee,  Jack,  anfwer  me  ho- 

*  neftly :    to  what  have  tended  all  thofe 

*  elegant  and  lufcious  defcriptions  of 
«  happinefs  ariilng    from   violent  and 
«  mutual    fondnel's ;    all   thofe   warm 
'  profelfions  of  tendernefs,    and  gene- 
'  rous,  difmtererted  love  ?     Did    you 

*  imagine  (lie  would  not  apply  them  ? 

<  or,  fpeak  ingenuouily,  did  not  you 
'  intend  me  mould  ?' — '  Upon  my  fou!, 

*  Tom,'  cries  Nightingale,  *  I  did  not 
«  think  this  was  in  thee  I     Thou  wilt 

*  make    an  admirable   parfo.n.     So,  I 

*  fuppofe,  you  would  not  go  to  bed  to 

*  Nancy,  now,  if  Ihe  would  let  you?' 
— €   No,'     cries    Jones  ;    *  may   I   be 
«  d— n'd  if  I  would  !'— «  Tom,  Tom!' 
anfwered    Nightingale;    «  laft    night; 

*  remember  iail  night  P 


"   When  ev'ry  eye  was  clos'd,  and  the  pale 

"  moon 
"  And  filent   ftars  fiione  confcious  of  the 

"  theft." 

«  Look'e,  Mr.  Nightingale/  faid 
Jones,  «  I  am  no  canting  hypocrite, 
«  nor  do  I  pretend  to  the  gift  ofchaf- 

*  tity,  more  than  my  neighbours.     £ 

*  have  been  guilty  with  women,  I  own 
'  it;  but  am  not  confcious  that  I  have 

*  ever  injured  any.     Nor  would  I,   to 

*  procure  pleafure  to  myfelf,  be  know. 

*  ingly  the  caufe  of  milery  to  any  hu- 
1  man  being.' 

«  Well,  well,'  faid  Nightingale,  «  I 
'  believe  you  j  and  I  am  convinced 
'  you  acquit  me  of  any  fuch  thing.' 

*  I  do,  from  my  heart,'  anfwered 
Jones,  *  of  having  debauched  the  girl, 

*  but  not  from  having  gained   her  af- 
'  fections.' 

1  If  I  have,'  faid  Nightingale,  « I  am 
'  forry  for  it  j  but  time  and  abfence 

*  will  foon  wear  off  fuch  impreflions. 
'  It  is  a  receipt  I   mult  take  myfelf: 
f  for,  to  confefs  the  truth  to   you,   I 
'  never  liked  any  girl  half  fo  much  in 
'  my  whole  life  j   but  I  muft  let  you 

*  into   the   whole  fecret,  Tom.     My 
'  father    hath   provided   a   match   for 

*  me,  with  a   woman   I  never   faw ; 
'  and  ihe  is  now  coming  to  town,  in 

*  order  for  me  to  make  my  addrefles 
«  to  her.' 

At  thefe  words  Jones  burft  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter  j  when  Nightingale 
cried — <  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  turn  me 

*  into  ridicule.     The  devil  take  me  if 
'  I  am  not  half  mad  about  this  mat- 
'  ter  ! — My   poor  Nancy  ! — O  Jones, 

*  Jones,  I  wifh  I  had  a  fortune  in  my 
'  own  poflfeflion  !' 

*  I  heartily  wifh  you  had,'  cries 
Jones  ;  *  for  if  this  be  the  cafe,  I  fin- 

*  cerely  pity  you  both  ;  but  furely  you 
'  don't  intend  to  go  away  without  tak- 
'  ing  your  leave  of  her  ?' 

'  I  would  not,'  anfwered  Nightin- 
gale, *  undergo  the  pain  of  taking 
'  leave  for  ten  thonfand  pounds  ;  bs- 

*  fides,  I  am  convinced,  inftead  of  an- 
'  fwer>ng  any  good  purpofe,   it  would 
'  only  ferve  to  inflame  my -poor  Nancy 

*  the    more.      I    beg,    therefore,    you 

*  would  not  mention  a  word  of  it  to- 

*  day;  and  in  the  evening,  or  to-mor- 
f  row  morning,  I  intend  to  depart.* 

Jones  promifed  he  would  not;  and 
faid,   upon  reflection  he  thought,  as  he 
3  A  2  had 
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had  determined  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  her,  he  took  the  moft  prudent 
method.  He  then  told  Nightingale, 
he  mould  be  ve»y  glad  to  lodge  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  him;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  between  them,  that 
Nightingale  fhould  procure  him  eithtr 
the  ground  floor,  or  the  two  pair  of 
ftairs  ;  for  the  young  gentleman  him- 
felf  was  to  occupy  that  which  was  be- 
tween them. 

This  Nightingale,  of  whom  we  fhall 
be  prefently  obliged  to  lay  a  little 
more,  was,  in  the  ordinary  tranfaftions 
of  life,  a  man  of  ihi5l  honour^  and, 
what  is  more  rare  among  young  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  one  of  ftricl  honefty 
too;  yet  in  affairs  of  love  he  was 
fbmewhat  loofer  in  his  morals;  not 
that  he  was,  even  here,  as  void  of 
principle  as  gentlemen  fometimes  are, 
and  oftener  affeft  to  be;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, he  had  been  guilty  of  fome  inde- 
ienfible  treachery  to  women;  and  had, 
in  a  certain  myftery,  called  Making 
Love,  praftifed  many  deceits,  which, 
if  he  had  ufed  in  trade,  he  would  have 
been  counted  the  greateft  villain  upon 
earth. 

But  as  the  world,  I  know  not  well 
for  what  reafon,  agree  to  fee  this  trea- 
chery in  a  better  light,  he  was  fo  far 
from  being  a  (hatred  of  his  iniquities 
cf  this  kind,  that  he  gloried  in  them  ; 
and  would  often  boalt  of  his  ikill  in 
gaining  of  women,  and  his  triumphs 
over  their  hearts  ;  for  which  he  had 
before  this  time  received  fome  rebukes 
from  Jones,  who  alwaysexprefled  great 
bitternefs  againft  any  misbehaviour  to 
the  fair  part  of  the  fpecies;  who,  if 
confidered,  he  faid,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  in  the  light  of  the  deareft  friends, 
were  to  be  cultivated,  honoured,  and 
careflfed,  with  the  utmoft  love  and  ten- 
dtrnefs  ;  but,  ifjegarded  as  enemies, 
were  a  conqueft  of  which  a  man  ought 
rather  to  afhamed,  than  to  value  him- 
fclf  upon  it. 


CHAP.     V. 

A    SHORT    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    HIS- 
TORY   OF    MRS.    MILLER. 

TONES  this  day  ate  a  pretty  good 
tl  dinner  for  a  fick  man  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  larger  half  of  a  moulder  of 
n.  In  ihe  afternoon,  he  received 


an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Miller  to 
drink  tea;  for  that  good  woman  having 
learnt,  either  by  means  of  Partridge,  or 
by  fome  other  means,  natural  or  fuper- 
natural,  that  he  had  a  connection  with 
Mr.  All  worthy,  could  not  endure  the 
thoughts  of  parting  with  him  in  an  an- 
gry manner. 

Jones  accepted  the  invitation  ;    and 
no  fooner  was  the  tea-kettle  removed, 
and    the   girls   lent  out  of  the   room, 
than   the    widow,  without  much    pre- 
face, began  as  follows.     *  Well,  there 
are  very  furprizing  things  happen  in 
this  world;  but  certainly  it  is  a  won- 
derful bulinefs,  that  I    fhould    have 
a  relation  of  Mr.  All  worthy  in  my 
houfe,  and  never  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter.     Alas,   Sir  !    you   little 
imagine   what  a   friend    that   beft  of 
gentlemen  hath  been  to  me  and  mine. 
Yes,  Sir;  I  am  not  afhamed  to  own 
it;   it  is  owing  to  his  goodnefs,  that 
I  did  not  long  fince  perifh  for  want, 
and    leave    my   poor  little  wretches, 
two  dettitute,  helplefs,  friendlefs  or- 
phans, to  the  care,  or  rather  to   the 
cruelty,  of  the  world. 
'  You  muft  know,  Sir,  though  I  am 
now  reduced  to  get  my  living  by  let- 
ting lodgings,   I  was  born  and  bied 
a  gentlewoman.     My  father  was  an 
officer  of  the  army,  and  died  in  a  con- 
fiderable  rank  :  but  he  lived  up  to  his 
pay;    and  as  that  expired  with   him, 
his  family,  at  his  death,  became  beg- 
gars.    We  were  three  fiflers  :    one 
of  us  had  the  good  luck  to  die  foon 
after  of  the  fmall-pox  :    a  lady  \vns 
fo  kind  as  to  uke  the  fecond  out  of 
charity,  as  flie  (aid,  to  wait  upon  her. 
The  mother  of  this  lady  had  been  a 
fervant  to  my  grandmother;  and  hav- 
ing inherited  a  vaft  fortune  from  her 
father,  which  he  had  got  by   pawn- 
broking,   was  married   to   a   gentle- 
man of  great  eftate  and  fafhion.    She 
ufed  my  filler  fo   harbaroufly,  often 
upbraiding   her  with    her  birth   nml 
poverty,  calling  her  in  derillon  a  Gen- 
tlewoman, that  I  believe  the  at  length 
broke  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl.     In 
fliort,    fhe   Jikewile    died    within    a 
twelve-month  after  my  father.     For- 
tune thought  proper  to  provide  better 
for  me;  and  within  a  month  from  his 
deceafe,    I   was  m;m  led  to  a  clergy- 
man, wbo  frnd    betn  rny  fuver  a  long 
mm    btfuiT,    ;.ml  w;io  h.ul   been  very 
ill  uicd  by   my    father    on  that   ac- 
'  count : 
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count:  for  though  my  poor  father 
could  not  give  any  of  us  a  fingle 
milling,  yet  he  bred  «us  up  as  deli- 
cately, confidered  us,  and  would  have 
had  us  confider  ourielves  as  highly, 
as  if  we  had  been  the  richelt  heireflls. 
But  my  dear  hufband  forgot  all  this 
ufagej  and  the  moment  we  were 
become  fatherleis,  he  immediately  re- 
newed his  addrefTes  to  me  fo  warm- 
ly, that  I,  who  always  liked,  and 
now  more  than  ever  etfeemed  him, 
loon  complied.  Five  years  did  I  live 
in  a  ftate  of  perfect  happinefs  with 
that  belt  of  men,  till  at  laft— O 
cruel,  cruel  fortune!  that  ever  fepa- 
rated  us,  that  deprived  me  of  the 
kindeft  of  hufbands,  and  my  poor 
girls  of  the  tendered  parent !— O  my 
poor  girls !  you  never  knew  the  blefT- 
ing  wliich  ye  loft. — I  am  afhamed, 
Mr.  Jones,  of  this  womaoim  weak- 
nefsj  but  I  ihall  never  mention  him 
without  tears.' — '  I  ouglit  rather, 
Madam/  faid  Jones,  '  to  be  afhamed 
that  I  do  not  accompany  you.' — 
— «  Well,  Sir,'  continued  (he,  «  I  was 
now  left,  a  fecond  time,  in  a  much 
worfe  condition  than  before :  befides 
the  terrible  affliction  I  was  to  en- 
counter, I  had  now  two  children  to 
provide  for ;  and  was,  if  potlible, 
more  penny lefs  than  ever;  when  that 
great,  that  good,  that  glorious  man, 
Mr.  Allworthy,  who  had  fome  little 
acquainrance  with  my  huiband,  ac- 
cidentally heard  of  my  diiireis,  and 
immediately  writ  this  letter  to  me. 
Here,  .Sir,  here  it  is;  I  put  it  into 
my  pocktt  ro  (hew  it  you.  This  is 
the  letter,  birj  I  muft  and  will  read 
'it  to  you. 


MADAM, 


1  Heartily    condole    with   you  c 
«'  your  late  grievous  lofs,    wliic 


on 

your  late  grievous  lois,    which 
'*  your  own  good  fenfe,  and   the  ex- 
«<  cellent  leflons  you  mult  have  learnt 
"  fiom  the  worthieft  of  men,  willbet- 
«•  tcr  enable   you   to  bear,    than   any 
'  advice  which  I  am  capable  of  giv- 
'  ing.     Nor   have  I  any   doubt  that 

*  you,  whom  I  have  heard  to  be  the 
«  tenda-eit  of  mothers,  will  fuffer  any 
'  immoderate    indulgence  of  grief  to 

*  prevent  you  from  difcharging  your 
'  duty  to  thole  poor  infants,  \vhonovv 


alone  ftaud  in   need  of.  your  ten*. 
dernefs. 

"  However,  as  you  muft  be  fup-  . 
poled  at  prefent  to  be  incapable  of 
much  worldly  consideration,  you 
will  pardon  my  having  ordered  a 
perfon  to  wait  on  you,  and  to  pay 
you  twenty  guineas,  which  I  beg 
you  will  accept,  till  I  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  you;  and  believe  me 
to  be,  Madam,  &c," 


'  This  letter,  Sir,  I  received  with- 
'  in  a  fortnight  after  the  irreparable 
'  Jofs  I  have  mentioned;  and  within  a 

*  fortnight  afterwards,   Mr.   Allwor- 

*  thy,  the  blefied  Mr.  All  worthy,  came 
«  to  pay   me  a  vifit ;  when   he' placed 
'  me  in  the  houfe  where  you  now  fee 
4  me,  gave  me  a  large  fum  of  money 
'  to  iurnifh  it,  and  fettled  an  annuity 

*  of   50!.  a    year   upon  me,   which  I 
«  have  conftantly  received   ever  fince. 

*  Judge  then,  Mr.  Jones,  in   what  re- 

*  gard  I  muft  hold  a    benefaclor,   to 

*  whom  I  owe  the  preiervation  of  my 
'  life,   and  of  thofe  dear  children,   for 

*  whole  fake  alone  my  life  is  valuable. 
f  Do  not,  therefore,  think  me  imper- 
«  tinent,   Mr.    Jones,    (lince    I   muft 
'  efteem  one  for  whom  I  know   Mr. 
'  Allworthy  hath  To  much  value)   if 

*  I  beg  you  not  to  converfe  with  thefe 
«  wicked  women.     You  are  a  young 
'  gentleman,  and   do    not  know  half 

*  their  artful  wiles.     Do  not  be  angry 

*  with  me,   Sir,   for  what  I  faid  upon 

*  account  of  my  houfe  :   you    muft  be 
«  fenfible,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  my 

*  poor  dear  girls.     Befides,  Sir,   you 

*  cannot  but  be  acquainted,  that  Mr. 
'  Aliworthy  himfelr  would  never  for- 
<  give  my  conniving  at  fuch  matters, 
'  and  particularly  with  you.* 

'  Upon  my  word,  Madam,*  faid 
Jones,  '  you  need  make  no  farther 

*  apology;  nor  do  I  in  the  leaf*  take 
4  any    thing  ill   you     have   faid :    but 
'  give  me  leave,   as  no  one  can   have 

*  more   value  than    myfelf  for   Mr. 

*  Ail  worthy,  to  deliver  you  from  one 
'  niiitake.  which,   perhaps,  would  not 
1  be  altogether  for  his  honour;    I  do 
'  allure  you,  I  am  no  relation  of  his.' 

«  Alas,    Sir  !'    anfwered    me,    «  I 

*  know    you   are  not.     I    know   very 

*  well    who    you    are  j  for   Mr.   All- 
«   worthy  hath  told  me  all :   but   I   do 
'  allure   you,   had  you    been    twenty 

*  times 
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*  times  his  fon,  he  could  not  have  ex- 

*  prefTed   more  regard   for    you,    than 
'   he  hath  often  exprefled    in  my   pre- 
'  fence.     You    need  not  be  afhamed, 
'  Sir,  of  what  you  are;  I  promife  you, 

*  no  good   perfon  will  efteem   you  the 
'  lefs  on  that  account.  No,  Mr.  Jones; 

*  the  words  "  diflionoxirable  birth,"  are 

*  nonfenfe.  as  my  dear,  dear  hufhand 

*  ufed  to  fay,  unlefs  the  word  "  diflio- 
**  nourable"  be  applied  to  the  parents ; 

*  tor  the  children  can    derive  no  real 
'  difhoncur  from  an  a£l  cf  which  they 
'  are  entirely  innocent.' 

Here  Jones  heaved  a  deep  figh,  and 
then  faid,  '  Since  I  perceive,  Madam, 
«  you  really  do  know  me,  and  Mr. 
1  Ailworthy  hath  thought  proper  to 
'  mention  my  name  to  you;  and  fmce 

*  you   have  been  fo  explicit  with    me 
«  as  to  your  own    affairs,  I   will  ac- 

*  quaint  you   with  forne  more  circum- 
'  itances    concerning    myfelfV      And 
theie,    Mrs.    Miller   having   expreffed 
great  deftre  and  curiofity  to   hear,  he 
began,  and    related  to   her  his   whole 
hirtory,  without  once  mentioning  the 
name  of  Sophia. 

There  is  a  kind  of  lympathy  in  ho- 
neft  minds,  by  means  or  which  they 
give  an  eafy  credit  to  each  other.  Mrs. 
Miller  believed  all  which  Jones  told 
her  to  be  true,  and  expreffed  much 
pity  and  concern  for  him.  She  was 
beginning  to  comment  on  the  ftory, 
but  Jones  interrupted  her:  for  as  the 
hour  of  affignation  now  drew  nigh,  he 
began  to  ftipulate  for  a  fecond  inter- 
view with  the  lady  that  evening,  which 
he  promifed  fhould  be  the  la(t  at  her 
ho  we;  fwearine,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fhe  was  one  of  great  diftinftion,  and 
that  nothing  but  what  was  entirely  in- 
nocent was  to  pafs  between  them;  and 
I  do  firmly  believe  he  intended  to  keep 
his  word. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  at  length  prevailed 
cmj  and  Jones  departed  to  his  cham- 
ber, where  he  fat  alone  till  twelve 
o'clock;  but  no  Lady  Bellafton  ap- 
peared. 

As  we  have  faid  that  this  lady  had 
a  great  affection  for  Jones,  and  as  it 
muft  have  appeared  that  flie  really  had 
fo;  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  wonder 
at  the  fir  ft  failure  of  her  appointment, 
as  (he  apprehended  him  to  he  confined 
by  tickntl's,  a  feafon  when  friendship 
icems  more  to  require  fuch  vifits.  This 
behaviour,  therdoje,  in  the  lady,  may, 


by  fome,  be  condemned  as  unnatural  : 
but  that  is  not  our  fault  ;  for  our  bu- 
fincfs  is  only  to  record  tiuth. 


CHAP.     VI. 

CONTAINING  A  SCENE,  WHICH  WE 
DOUBT  NOT  WILL  AFFECT  ALL 
OUR  READERS. 

MR.  Jones  clofed  not  his  eyes 
during  all  the  former  pait  of 
the  night;  not  owing  to  any  uneafi- 
nefs  which  he  conceived  at  being  dif- 
appointed  by  Lady  Bellafton;  nor  was 
Sophia  herlelf,  though  molt  of  his 
waking  hours  were  jultly  to  be  charg- 
ed to  her  account,  the  prefent  caufe  of 
difpelling  his  (lumbers.  In  faft,  poor 
Jones  was  one  of  the  beft  natured  fel- 
lows alive,  and  had  all  that  weaknefs 
which  is  called  companion,  and  which 
diftinguifhes  this  imperfect  character 
from  that  noble  firmnefs  of  mind 
which  rolls  a  man,  as  it  were,  within 
himfelf ;  and,  like  a  polifhed  bowl, 
enables  him  to  run  through  the  world, 
without  being  o/ice  flopped  by  the  ca- 
lamities which  happen  to  others.  He 
could  not  help,  therefore,  companion  - 
ating  the  fituation  of  poor  Nancy ; 
whofe  love  for  Mr.  Nightingale  ieem- 
ed  to  him  fo  apparent,  that  he  was 
aftonifhed  at  the  blindnefs  of  her  mo- 
ther, who  had  more  than  once,  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  remarked  to  him  tl.e 
great  change  in  the  temper  of  her 
daughter;  who  from  being,  fhe  faid, 
one  of  the  livelieft,  merrieit  girls  in  the 
world,  was  on  a  fudden  become  all 
gloom  and  melancholy. 

Sleep,  however,  at  length  got  the 
better  of  all  refinance;  and  now,  as 
if  he  had  really  been  a  deity,  as  the  an- 
cients imagined,  and  an  offended  one 
too,  he  ieemed  to  enjoy  his  dear-bought 
conquett.  To  (peak  fnnply,  and  with- 
out any  metaphor,  Mr.  Jones  flept  till 
eleven  the  next  morning  ;  and  would, 
perhaps,  have  continued  in  the  fame 
quiet  IHUltiori  much  longer,  had  not  a 
violent  uproar  awakened  him. 

Partridge  was  now  fummoned;  who, 
being  afked  what  was  the  matter,  an- 
fvvcrcd,  that  there  was  a  dreadful  hur- 
ricane below  Itairs  ;  that  Mil's  Nancy 
was  in  fits;  and  that  the  other  lifter 
and  the  mother  were  both  crying  and 
lamenting  over  her.  Jones  txprdU-J 

much 
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*  to  preferve    my  poor   girl.       O  my 
'  child,  my  child  !  She*  is  undone,  (he 

*  is  ruined  forever! — '   I   hope,  Ma- 

*  dam,1  faiJ  Jones,  «  no  villain — '  '  O 
'  Mr.  Jones,'  faid  (he,    *  that  villain 

*  who  ydterd-iy  left  my  lodging*,  hatli 

*  betrayed  my  poor  girl,  hath  deftroy 

*  ed  her  !     I   know  you  are  a  man  of 

*  honour.     You  have  a  good — a  noble 
'  heart,  Mr.  Jones.     The  actions,  to 
'   which    J  have  been  myfelf  a  wirnel's, 
'  could  proceed  from  no  other.     1  will 
'  tell  you  all  :    nay,  indeed,   it  is  im- 
'  poffible,  after   what  hath  happened, 
«  to  keep  it  a  fecret.     That  Nightin- 

*  gale,    that    barbarous  villain,    hath 

*  undone  my  daughter!     She  is — flie 
'  is — O  Mr.  Jones!    my  gnl   is  with 
'  child  by  him  j  and  in  that  condition 

*  he  hath  deft r ted    her.     Here!    here, 
1   Sir,  is  his  cruel  letter;  read  ir,  Mr. 
'  Jones,  and    tell  me  if  i'uch  another 

*  monger  lives !' 

The  letter  was  as  follows. 


much  concern  at   this   news  ;    which 

Partridge   endeavoured    to  relieve,   by 

faying,  with   a   fmile,    he  fancied  the 

young  lady  was  in  no  danger  of  death; 

for  that  Suian   (which  was   the  name 

of  the  maid)  had  given  him  to  under - 

itand,     it   was   nothing    more  than   a 

common  affair.     '  In   moit,'   faid  he, 

Mifs  Nancy  hath  had  a  mind  to  be 

as  wile  as    her  mother  \  that's   all. 

She   was  a  little  hungry,  it  feems, 

and   fo   fat  down    to  dinner   before 

grace  was   faid  ;  and    fo  there  is  a 

child    coming    for   the    Foundling- 

Hofpital.' — «  Pr'ythee,  leave  thy  ftu- 

pid   jelling,'    cries    Jones  j     «  is  the 

mifery  of  thefe  poor  wretches  a  fub- 

jeft  of  mirth  ?     Go  immediately  to 

Mrs.    Miller,    and   tell    her,  I  beg 

leave          Stay,  you  will  make  fome 

blunder  :    I  will  go   myfelf  j   for  fhe 

defired  me    to    breakfalt   with  her.' 

He  then  rofe,  and   diefled    himfelf  as 

fart  as  he  could  ;    and  while  he  was 

dreifir.g,    Partridge,     not^'ithftandmg 

many  feveie   rebukes,,  could  not  avoid- 

throwing  forth  certain  pieces  of  bru-         '  DEAR   NANCY, 
tality,  commonly  called  j'.-fts,  on  this 

occafion.     Jones  was  no  fooner  drtffed     *    A  S  I  found   it  impoflible  to   men- 
than  he  walked  down  (tairs,  and  knock-       4r  «  tion    to   you    what,    I    am  a- 
ing  at  the  door,   was  prefently  admitted 
maid  into  the  outward  parlour, 


by  the 

which  was  as  empty  of  company  as  it 
was  cf  any  apparatus  for  eating.  Mrs. 
Miller  was  in  the  inner  room  with  her 
daughter,  whence  the  maid  prefently 
brought  a  meflage  to  Mr.  Jones,  that 
her  miftrefs  hoped  he  would  excuie  the 
difappointment ;  but  an  accident  had 
happened,  which  made  it  impoflible 
for  her  to  have  the  pleafure  of  his 
company  at  breakfaft  that  dayj  and 
begged  his  pardon  for  not  fending  him 
up  notice  fooner.  Jones  defired  fhe 
would  give  herfelf  no  trouble  about 
any  thing  fo  trifling  as  his  difappoint- 
ment j  that  he  was  heartily  lorry  for 
the  occafion  j  and  that,  if  he  could  he 
of  any  fervice  to  her,  ihe  might  com- 
mand him. 

He  had  fcarce  fpoke  thefe  words, 
when  Mrs.  Miller,  who  heard  them 
all,  fuddenly  threw  open  the  door, 
and  coming  out  to  him,  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  laid,  *  O  Mr.  Jones,  you  are 
'  certainly  one  of  the  belt  young  men 
<  alive.  I  give  you  a  thoufind  thanks 
«  for  your  kind  offer  of  your  fervice  i 
*  but,  alas!  Sir,  it  is  cut  of  your  power 


fraid,  will  be  no  lefs  mocking  to 
you  than  it  is  to  me,  I  have  taken 
this  method  to  inform  you,  that  my 
father  infifts  upon  my  immediately 
paying  my  addreffes  toa  young  lady  of 
fortune,  whom  he  hath  provided  for 
my — I  need  not  write  the  deteftedl 
word.  Your  own  good  underftanding 
will  make  you  fenfible,  how  entirely  I 
am  obliged  to  an  obedience,  by  which 
I  (hall  be  for  ever  excluded  from  your 
dear  arms.  The  fondnefs  of  your 
mother  may  encourage  you  to  truft 
her  with  the  unhappy  confequence 
of  our  love,  which  may  be  eafily 
kept  a  fecret  from  the  world  j  and 
for  which  I  will  take  care  to  provide, 
as  I  will  tor  you.  I  with  you  may 
feel  lefs  on  this  account,  than  I  have 
JurTered  :  but  fummon  all  your  for- 
titude to  your  afTiitance  ;  and  forgive 
and  forget  the  man,  whom  nothing 
but  the  profpect  of  certain  ruin 
could  have  forced  to  write  this  letter. 
I  bid  you  forget  me — J  mean,  only  as 
a  lover  :  but  the  belt  of  friends  you 
fhall  ever  find  in  your  faithful,  though 
unhappy,  (  ^  ^, 

When 
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When  Jones  had  read  this  letter,  they 
tioth  ftood  filent  during  a  minute,  look- 

ng  at  each  other;  athft  he  began  thus. 
I  cannot  exprefs,  Madam,  how  much 
I  am  (hocked  at  what  I  have  read  ; 
yet  let  me  beg  yon,  in  one  particu- 
lar, to  take  the  writer's  advice.  Con- 
fider  the  reputation  of  your  daugh- 
ter.'— *  It  is  gone,  it  is  loft,  Mr. 
Jones,'  cried  flie,  *  as  well  as  her  in- 
nocence !  She  received  the  letter  in 
a  room  full  of  company,  and  imme- 
diately Ivvooned  away  upon  opening 
it :  the  contents  were  known  to  every 
one  prefent.  But  the  lofs  of  her  re- 
putation, bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
word;  I /hall  lofe  my  child!  fne  hath 
attempted  twice  to  deftroy  herfelf  al- 
ready j  and  though  fhe  hath  been  hi- 
therto prevented,  vows  fhe  will  not 
out-live  it;  nor  could  I  myfelf  out- 
liveany  accident  of  thatnature.  What 
then  will  become  of  my  little  Betfy, 
a  helplefs  infant  orphan  !  And  the 
poor  little  wretch  will,  I  believe, 
break  her  heart  at  the  miferies  with 
which  fhe  fees  her  filter  and  my /elf 
diftracled,  while  fhe  is  ignorant  of 
the  caufe.  O  'tis  the  moft  fenfible 
and  bert-natured  little  thing.  The 
barbarous,  cruel — hath  deftroyed  us 
all.  O  iny  poor  children  !  Is  this 
the  reward  of  all  my  cares  ?  Is  this 
the  fruit  of  ali  my  profpecls  ?  Have  I 
fo  cheat  fully  undergone  ail  the  la- 
bours and  duties  of  a  mothtr?  Have 
I  been  fo  tender  of  their  infancy,  fo 
careful  of  their  education  ?  Have  I 
bten  toiling  fo  many  years,  dmying 
myfelf  even  the  conveniencies  <r 
to  provide  fome  little  fuftenancc  ror 
them,  to  lofe  one  or  both  in  i'uch  a 
manner!'—'  Indeed,  Madam,'  faid 

ones,  with   tears  in  his  eyes,  *  I  pity 
you  from  my  foul.'—1  O  Mr.  J<:nts  P 

nfwered  fl>e,  '  even  you,  though  I 
know  the  goodnefs  of  your  heart, 
cm  have  no  idea  of  what  I  feel.  The 
belt,  the  kindeft,  the  moft  dutiful  of 
children  ! — O  my  poor  Nancy,  the 
darling  of  my  ibul  J  the  delight  of 
my  eyf'S  !  the  pride  of  my  heart !  100 
much,  imiee  1,  my  pride;  for  to  thole 
fooJifh,  ambitious  hopes,  rifmg  from 
her  beauty,  I  owe  her  ruin.  Alas  ! 
I  faw  with  pleafure  the  liking  which 
thi.>»  young  vnan  had  for  her.  I  thought 
it  an'honourable  affection,  and  flatter 
edmy  foolifh  vanity  with  ?l:t  thoughts 


'  of  feeing  her  married  to  one  fo  much 
'  her  fupcrior.     And  a  thoufand  tini''H 

*  in  inv  pretence,  nay,  often  in  yours, 

*  he  hath  endeavoured  to   foot  he  and 

*  encourage   thcle   hopes   by  the  m..(t 
'  generous  exprtiffion*  of  difmterefted 

*  love,   which  he  hath  always  directed 
'  to  my  poor  girl;    and  which  I,    as 
'  well    as    me,     believed    to    be    real. 

*  Could  I  have  believed  that  thefewrie 
«  only   fnares   laid  to  betray  the  inno- 

*  cence  of  my  child,  and  for  the  ruin 
«   of  us  all  P     At   thefe  words,  little 
Betfy  came  running  into  the  room,  cry- 
ing, '  Dear  mamma,  for  Heaven's  fake 

*  come  to  my  iifter;    for  fhe  is  in  ano- 
'  therlir,  and  my  con  fin  can't  hold  her.' 
Mrs.  Miller   immediately  obeyed   the 
fummons  ;   but  ftrft  ordered  Betfy  to 
ftay  with  Mr.   Jones,  and  begged  him 
to  entertain  her  a  few  minutes,  faying, 
in  the   moft    pathetick  voice,    «  Good 

*  Heaven  !  Jet  me  prefeive  one  of  my 
'  children  at  leaft.' 

Jones,  in   compliance  with  this  re- 

queft,  did  all  he  could  to  comfort  the 

little  girl,  though    he  was,    in  realiiy, 

himf'elf  very  highly  afFecled  with  Mrs. 

Miller's  ftory.     He  told  her,   her  filter 

would  he  foon  veiy  well  again  :  that  by 

taking  on  in  that  manner,  me  would  net 

only  make  her  filler  worfe,    but   make 

her  mother  ill  too.    '  Indeed,  Sir,' fays 

flie,     *  I   would    not  do  any  thing   to 

hurt  them  for  the  world.     I  would 

burft    my    heart,    rather   than    they 

fliould   fee  me  cry.      But   my    poor 

frfter  can't   fre  me  cry  :    I    am  afraid 

fhe  will  never    be  able  to  fee  me  ciy 

any  more.      Indeed,  I  can't  }>art  with 

her  {  indeed,  I  can't.   And  then  poor 

mamma  too,  what   will    become   of 

her  !     She  fays  fhe  will  die  too,  and 

leave  me  :    but  I  am  refolved  I  wm't 

be  It-ft  behind.' — *  And  are   you  :.-)t 

afraid  to  die,  my  little  Betfy  ?'    laid 

[on<  s.      '  Yes,'  anfWred  ihe,   *  I  was 

always  afraid  to  die;  becauie  1  mull 

have  left  my  mamma,  and  my  fifttr^ 

but  I  am  not   afraid    of  going    any 

where  vvi'.h  tliofe  I  love/ 

Jones  was  fo   p  I '-a  fed  with    this    nn- 

fwer,  that   he  e.'<;-'erly  kitted  the  child  s 

and  foon  after  Mrs.  Miller  returnrcl,' 

faying,    Pne    thanked    Hem  en,   Nancy 

w;;s  now  come  to  herftlf.     '  And  now 

*  Bitfy,'    fays  (he,  4  you  may  go  in  j 
'   tor  vour  lifter  is  Ixtfrr,  arid  lor 

-L;.'     She  then  turned  to  } 

and 
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and  began  to  renew  her  apologies  for 
having^lilappointed  him  of  his  break- 
faft. 

*  I  hope,  Madam,'  faid  Jones,  «  I 
fliall  have  a  more  exquiiite  repaft  than 
any  you  could  have  provided  for  me. 
This,  I  affure  you,  will  be  the  cafe, 
if  I  can  do  any  fervice  to  this  little 
family  of  love.  But  whatever  fuc- 
cefs  may  attend  my  endeavours,  I  am 
refolved  to  attempt  it.  I  am  very 
much  deceived  in  Mr.  Nightingale, 
if,  notwithstanding  what  hath  hap- 
pened, he  hath  not  much  goodnefs 
of  heart  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  a 
very  violent  affection  for  your  daugh- 
ter. If  this  be  the  cafe,  I  think  the 
picture  which  I  mall  lay  before  him 
will  affect  him.  Endeavour,  Madam, 
to  comfort  youifelf,  and  Mifs  Nan- 
cy, as  well  as  you  can.  I  will  go 
initantly  in  queft  of  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale; and  I  hope  to  bring  you  good 
news.' 

Mrs.  Millrr  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
invoked  all  the  bleflingsof  Heaven  upon 
Mr.  Jones;  to  which  fhe  afterwards 
added  the  moft  pafiicnate  expreffions  of 
gratitude.  He  then  departed  to  find 
Mr.  Nightingale;  and  the  good  woman 
returned  to  comfort  her  daughter,  who 
was  fomewhat  cheared  at  what  her  mo- 
ther told  her,  and  both  joined  in  re- 
fcunding  the  praifcs  of  Mr.  Jones. 


CHAP.    VIL 

TKE     INTERVIEW      BETWEEN      MR. 
JONES  AND    MR .  N  I G HT J N  G  A L  E . 

THE  good  or  evil  we  confer  on 
others,  very  often,  I  believe,  re- 
coils on  o-urielves.  For  as  men  of  a 
benign  difpofition  enjoy  their  own  acts 
of  beneficence,  equally  with  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  done,  fo  there  are  Icarce 
ahy  natures  Ib  entirely  diabolical,  as 
to  be  capable  of  doing  injuries,  with- 
out paying  themfelves  fome  pangs,  for 
the  ruin  which  they  bring  on  their  fel- 
low creatures. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  at  leaft,  was  not 
fuch  a  perfon.  On  the  contrary,  Jones 
found  him  in  his  new  lodgings,  luting 
melancholy  by  the  fire,  and  filently  la- 
menting the  unhappy  fituation  in  which 
he  had  placed  poor  Nancy.  He  no 
fooner  faw  his  friend  appear,  than  he 
rofe  haftily  tc  meet  him,  and  after  much 
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congratulation  faid,  *  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  opportune  than  this 
kind  vifit;  for  I  was  never  more  in 
the  fpleen  in  my  life.' 
*  I  am  forry,' anfwexed  Jones,  'that 
I  bring  news  very  unlikely  to  relieve 
you$  nay,  what  I  am  convinced  mult, 
of  all  others,  /hock  you  the  moft. 
However,  it  is  neceflary  you  mould 
know  it.  Without  farther  preface, 
then,  I  come  to  you,  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, from  a  worthy  family,  which 
you  have  involved  in  mifery  and 
ruin.'  Mr.  Nightingale  changed  co- 
lour at  thefe  words;  hut  Jones,  with- 
out regarding  it,  proceeded,  in  the 
liveliett  manner,  to  paint  the  tragical 
ftory,  with  which  the  reader  was  ac- 
quainted in  the  lalt  chapter. 

Nightingale  never  once  interrupted 
the  narration,  though  he  difcovered 
violent  emotions  at  rmny  parts  of  it. 
But  when  jt  was  concluded,  after 
fetching  a  deep  figh,  he  faid,  «  What 
'  you  tell  me,  my  triend,  affects  me 
'  in  the  tendered  manner.  Sure  there 
'  never  was  fo  curled  a-ri  accident  as 
'  the  poor  girl's  betraying  my  letter. 
t  Her  reputation  might  otherwise  have 

*  been  fafe,  and  the  affair  might  have 
'  remained  a  profound  (ecretj  and  then 
'  the  girl  might  have  gone  off  never 
'  the    worfe;    for    many    i'uch    things 

*  happen  in  this  town:  and  if  the  hul- 
'  band   fhould  fufpect  a  little  when  it 
'  is  too  late,  it  will  he  his  wifer  con- 
'  duel   to   conceal  his   fufpicion  both 

*  from  his  wife  and  the  world.' 

'  Indeed,  my  friend, '  an  f we  red  Jones, 
'  this  could  not  have  been  the  cale  with 

*  your  poor  Nancy.     You  have  fo  en- 

*  tjrely  gained   her   affections,  that  it 
'  is  the  Icfs  of  you,  and  not  of  her  re- 

*  putation,  which  afflicts  her,  and  will 

*  end  in  the  deltruction  of  her  and  her 
'  family.' — '  Nay,    for  that  matter,  I 

*  pro  mile  you,'  cries  Nightingale,  «  ihe 
'  hath  my  affections  foabfolutely,  that 
'  my  wife,   whoever  (he  is  to  be,  will 

*  have  very  little  mare  in  them.' — 'And 

*  is  it  pofiible  then,'  laid  Jones,  *  you 
'  can  think  of  defcrting  her  ?'-— « Why, 
f  what  can  I  do?'  anlwered  the  other. 
— '  Aik  Mifs  Nancy,'  replied  Jones, 
warmly.      «  In  the  condition  to  which 
'  you    have    reduced    her,    I  fincerely 
1  think   flie  ought   to   determine  what 

*  reparation  you  (hall  make  her.     Her 

*  intereft  alone,  and  not  yours,  ought  to 
'  be  your  fole  confideration.     But  if 

3  B  •  you 
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'  yon  afk  me  what  you  (hall  do;  what 
4  can  you  do  leis,'  cries  Jones,  '  thrm 

*  fulfil  the  expeditions  of  her  family, 
'   and    her  own!   Nay,  I   fincerely  tell 

*  you,  they  were   mine  too,  ever   fince 

*  1  firll  f:iw  you   together.     You  will 
«  pardon    me,    if    I    prefume  on    the 
4  friendfhip    you    have    favoured    me 

*  with,  moved   as  I  am  with  compaf- 
«  lion    for    thofe    poor    creatures:  hut 
«  your  own  heart   will  beft  fuggeft  to 
«  you,  whetht-r  you  have  never  intend- 

*  ed,  by  your  conducl,  to  perfuade  the 
4  mother,    as  well    as    the    daughter, 
4   into    an  opinion,  that  you   deligned 

*  honourably:   and  if  fo,  though  there 

*  may  have  been    no  direct  piormfe  of 

*  marriage  in  the  cafe,  I  will  leave  to 

*  your  own  good  underftanding,  how 
'  far  you  are  bound  to  proceed.* 

'  Nay,  I  mutt  not  only  confefs  what 

*  you    have  hinted,'  faid   Nightingale; 
4   but  I  am  afraid,   even  that  very  pro- 
4  mife  you  mention,  I  have  given.' — 

*  And    can    you,   after  owning  that,' 
faid    Jones,     '  hefitate    a  mo.nent?'— 
'  Coniider,  my  friend/  anfwered  the 
other;   *  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  ho- 
'  nour,  and  would   ad  vile  no   9ne  to 

*  a£l   contrary  to    it's    rules;    if  there 
'  were  no  other  objection,  can  I,  after 

*  this  publication  of  her  difgrace,  think 

*  qf  fuch  an  alliance  with   honour?'— 

*  Undoubtedly,'   replied   Jones;  *  and 
'  the  very  beft  and  trueft  honour,  which 
4  is  goodnefs,  requires  it  of  you.     As 
4  you  mention  a  Icruple  of  this  kind, 
'  you  will  give  me   leave  to   examine 
*•  it.     Can  you,  with  honour,  be  guil- 
4  ty  of  having,  under  falfe  pretences, 

*  deceived  a  young  woman  and  her  fa-« 
4  mily;  and  of  having,  bythefe  means, 
4  treacheroufly  robbed  her  of  her  in- 

*  nocence?  Can  you,  with  honour,  be 

*  the  knowing,  the  wilful,  nay,  1  mu(t 
c  add,  the  artful  contriver  of  the  ruin 
4  of  a' human  being?    Can  you,  with 
'   honour,  deftroy  the  fame,  the  peace, 

*  nay,    ptobablv,    both    the    life    and 

*  foul  too   of   this  creature?  Cm   ho- 
•-••*  nourbeai  the  thought,  that  this  crea- 

?  ture  is  a  tender,  helplels,  deftncclels, 
4  5r->ung  woman?  A  young  woman 
4  who  loves,  who  doats  on  you,  who 
«  dies  for  you;  who  hath  place;!  the  ut- 
'  moft  a/n^dence  m  your  profbifitj  and 

*  to  tliat  confidence  hath  facrificed  every 
'  tiling  which  is  deaf  to  hei?  Can  ho- 

*  IK. in  fupport  fuch  conttuiuiiuions  as 
<  ihcle  a  mumeml' 


*  Common  fenfe,'indeeoV  faid  Night* 
ingale,  *  warrants  all  you  lay;   but   ytt 

you  well  know  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  fo  much  the  contrary,  that 
was  I  to  marry  r\  whore,  though  my 
own,  I  (ho  u  id  be  afhamed  of  ever 
fliowing  my  face  again.* 

*  Fie  upon  it,  Mr.  Nightingale!'  faid 
'ones;  '  do  not  call   her  by  fo  unge- 
nerous  a  name:  when  you  promilej 
10  marry  her,  fhe  became  your  wife; 
and  fh  -  hath  fmneo^more  agitinii  pru- 
dence tlian  virtue.     And  what  is  t'ns 
world,  which  you  would  be  a(hame<l 
to  face,  but  the  vile,  the  foolifh,  an.l 
the  profligate?    Forgive  me,  if  1  fay, 
fuch  a  /ha me  muit  proceed  from  falie 
modeity,  which  always  attmds  falitf 
honour  as  it's  fhadow.    But  I  am  well 
afT'.ired,    there  is  not  a  man  of 
lenl'eand  goodnefs  in  the  woild,  who 
would  not  honour  and  applaud  the 
action.     But  admit  no  ohei  would, 
would  not  your  own  heart,  myfrend, 
applaud  it?     And  do  not  the  wum, 
rapturous  fenfations,  which  we  leel 
irom  the  confcioufnefs  of  an  honeft, 
noble,  generous,    benevolent  action, 
convey   moie   uelight    to    the    mind, 
than   the  unueferycd    piaile  of  mil- 
lions?    Set  the  alternative  fairly  be- 
fore  your  eves.     On  the  one  fide,  fee 
this  poor,    unhappy,    tendtr,   believ- 
ing girl,  in  the  ^rms  of  her  wretched 
mother,    breathing    her    la(t.      Hear 
h^r  breaking  heart,  in  agonies,  figh- 
ing  out  your  name;  and  lamenting, 
rather    than    accufmg,    the    cruel iy 
which  weighs  her  down  to  deitruc- 
tion.     Paint  to  your  imagination  the 
circumttances  of  her  fonii,   cic /pair- 
ing  parent,  driven    to  nuvincls,    or, 
perhaps,   to  death,  by  the  lof»  of  her 
lovely    daughter.       View    the   poor, 
hc'p'efs,    oiphan-infant:  and,    when 
your  mind  hath  dwelt  a  moment  only 
on    fuch  ideas,  confi.ltr  yourfelf   as 
the  cau^e  of  nil  the  ruin  of  this  poor, 
little,    worthy,    defeiirelefs    famihJ 
On  the  other  fide,  conlider  yourftlf 
as  relieving  them  from   their  tempo* 
rary   fufferintft.     Thmlc  with    what 
joy,  with  what  tranfpoits,  th.it 

ly    treature   will   fly  to   your  amis. 
See  her   blood   reiunnng  to  her   j'jle 
chetks,   her  fire  to  her  languid  e\ts, 
and   rnptuifs  toiler  toiruitd  \^. 
ConliJcr  the  exnlf:«iu          .  mo- 

ther; the  happiuefs  of  ail!  1  Uink. 
ol  thio  iiitlc  family,  made,  b> 
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*  aft    of    yours,    compleatly    happy ! 
1  Think  of  this  alternative;   and  fure 

*  I  am  miliaken  in  my  friend,  if  it  re- 

*  quires  any   long   delib^ation,  whe- 

*  ther  he  will  link  theft  wretches  down 
'   for  ever;  or,    by   one  generous,   no- 

*  ble  refolution,    laife  them  all    from 
'  the  brink  of  mifciy  and  defpair,  to 

*  the  higheft    pitch  of  human   happi- 
'  nefs.     Add  to  this,  hut  one  confide  - 

*  ration  more;   the  consideration  that  it 
'  is  your  duty  Ib  to  do:   that  the  mi- 
'  iery   from    which    you    will    relieve 

*  thcfe  poor  people,  is  the  mifery  which 
'  you  yourfelf  have  wilfully  brought 
1  upon  them.' 

*  O  my  dear  friend!'  cries  Nightin- 
gale, *  I  wanted  not  .your  eloquence  to 

*  rouze  me.  I  pity  poor  Nancy  from  my 

*  foul;  and  would  willingly  give  any 

*  thing    in   my  power,    that  no  fami- 

*  Jiariiies  had  ever  paflfed  between  us» 

*  Nay,  believe  me,  I  had  many  ftrug* 

*  gles  with   my  pailion  before  I  could 
'  prevail  with  myfelf  to  write  that  cruel 
1  letter,  which  hath  caufed  all  the  mi- 
'  fery  in   that  unhappy  family.     If  I 
'  had   no  inclinations    to   confult   but 
c  my  own,  I  would  marry  her  to-mor- 

*  row    morning:    I   would,    by    Hea- 

*  ven!    but   you   will    eafily    imagine 

*  how  impolnble  it  would  be  to  pre<- 
'  vail  on  my  father  to  con  fen  t  to  fuch 
'  a  match:  befides,  he   hath  provided 

*  another  for  me;  and  to-morrow,  by 
«  his  exprefs  command,  I  am  to  wait  on 

*  the  lady.' 

'  I  have  net  the  honour  to  know  your 

*  father,'  faid  Jones;  *  but  fuppnfe  he 

*  could  be  perfuaded,  would  you  your- 
'  felf  confent  to   the  only  means   of 

*  preserving  thefe  poor  people?'— •<  As 
c  eagerly  as  I  would  purfue  my  hap- 

*  pinefs,'    anfwered  Nightingale;  f  for 

*  I  never  fhall  find  it  in  any  other  wo- 
'  man— O   my  dear  friend,  could  you 
'  imagine  what  I  have  felt  within  thefe 

*  twelve  hours  for  my  poor  girl,  I  am 

*  convinced  (lie  would  not  engrofs  all 

*  your    pity!     Paffion    leads    me  only 
'  to  her;  and  if  I  had  any  foolim  fcru- 
'  pies  of  honour,  you  have  fully  fatif- 
'  fied  them:  could   my  father  be  in- 
'  duced    to   comply  with   my  defires, 
'  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  com- 

*  pleat  my  own  happinefs,  or  that  of 

*  my  Nancy.' 

'  Then   I  am  refolved  to  undertake 

*  it,'  laid  Jones.     '  You  rrtuft  not  be 

*  angry  wiUi  me,  in  whatever  light  it 
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may  be  nectflary  to  fet  this  aifairj 
which,  you  may  depend  on  it,  could 
not  otherwife  be  long  hid  fiom  him: 
for  things  of  this  nature  makea  quick 
piogrefs,  when  once  they  get  abroad, 
as  this  unhappily  hath  already.  Be- 
lides,  fhould  any  fatal  accident  fol- 
low, as  upon  my  foul  I  am  afraid 
will,  imlei's  immediately  prevented, 
thepublick  would  ring  of  your  name, 
in  a  manner  which,  if  your  father 
hath  common  humanity,  rhuft  of- 
fend him.  If  you  will,  therefore, 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  old 
gentleman,  I  will  not  lofe  a  mo- 
ment in  the  bufinefs;  which,  while 
I  purfue,  you  cannot  do  a  more  ge- 
nerous a6lion,  than  by  paying  a  vifit 
to  the  poor  girl.  You  will  find  I 
have  not  exaggerated  in  the  account 
I  have  given  of  the  wretchednefs  of 
the  family.' 

Nightingale   immediately  confented 
to  the  propofalj   and   now  having  ac- 
quainted Jones  with  his  father's  lodg- 
ing,   and    the   coffee  houfe   where    he 
would  molt  probably  find  him;,   he  he- 
fitated  a  moment,  and  then  faid,  *  My 
dear  Tom,  you  are  going  to  under- 
take an  impoffihility.     If  you  knew 
my  father,   you  would  never  think 
of    obtaining   his    confent.       Stay, 
there  is  one  way — Suppofe  you  told 
him  I  was  already  married,  it  might 
be  eafier  to  reconcile  him  to  the  fa6t_ 
after   it  was  done;    and,   upon   my 
honour,  I  am  fo  affecled  with  what 
you  have  faid,  and  I  love  my  Nancy 
fo  pafllonatelyj   I  almoft  wifh  it  was 
done,  whatever  might  be  the  confe- 
quence.' 

Jones  greatly  approved  the  hint,  and 
pro  mi  fed  fo  purfue  it.  They  then  fe* 
parated;  Nightingale  to  vifit  his  Nan- 
cy, and  Jones  in  queft  of  the  eld  gen- 
tleman. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  JONES 
AND  OLD  MR.  NIGHTINGALE; 
WITH  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  APER.- 
SON  NOT  YET  MENTIONED  lli 
THIS  HISTORY. 

NOtwithftanding  the  ftntiment  rtf 
the   Roman    fatiiUr,    which   de- 
nies the  divinity  of   Fortune,   and  the 
opinion  of  Seneca  to  the  iamepurpoic} 
3  B  2,  Cicero, 
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Cicero,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  wlfcr 
mao  than  either  of  them,  exprefsly  holds 
the  contrary;  and  certain  it  is,  there  at e 
fome  incidents  in  life,  fo  very  ft  range 
and  unaccountable,  th.it  it  ft  em  I  to 
require  more  than  huimn  Ikill  and 
fore-fight  in  producing  them, 

Of  this  kind  was  what  now  hap- 
pened to  Jones,  who  found  Mr.  Night- 
ingale the  elder  in  fo  critical  a  mi- 
nute, that  Fortune,  if  me  was  really 
worthy  of  all  the  worth Sp  (he  icceived  at 
Rome,  could  not  have  contrived  fuch. 
another.  In  fliort,  the  old  gentleman 
arid  the  father  of  the  young  lady  whom 
lie  intended  for  his  Ton,  had  been  hard 
at  it  for  many  hours;  and  the  latter 
was  juft  now  gene,  and  had  left  the 
former,  delighted  with  the  thoughts 
that  he  had  fucceeded  in  a  long  con- 
tention, which  had  been  between  the 
two  fathers  of  the  future  bride  and 
bridegroom;  in  which  both  endea- 
voured to  over-reach  the  otherj.  and, 
as  it  not  rarely  happens  in  fuch  cafes, 
both  had  retreated  fully  fatisfied  of 
having  obtained  the  viftory. 

This  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Jones 
now  vifited,  was  what  tlpey  call 'a  man 
of  the  world;  that  is  to  fay,  a  m?.n 
who  directs  his  conduct  in  this  world, 
as  one  who  being  fully  perfuaded 
there  is  no  other,  is  refolved  to  make 
the  mod  of  this.  In  his  early  years, 
ha  had  been  bred  to  tra-de,  but  having 
acquired  a  very  good  fortune,  he  had 
lately  declined  his  bufinefs;  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  had  changed  it 
from  dealing  in  goods,  to  dealing 
only  in  money;  of  which  he  had  al- 
ways a  plentiful  fund  at  command; 
and  of  which  he  knew  very  well  how 
to  make  a  very  plentiful  advantage, 
fometimes  of  the  neceflities  of  private 
men,  and  fometimes  of  thofe  of  the 
publick.  He  had,  indeed,  converfed 
fo  entirely  with  money,  that  it  may 
be  almoft  doubted,  whether  he  ima- 
gined there  was  any  other  thing  really 
txifted  in  the  world:  this,  at Jeaft,  may 
be  certvtinly  averred,  that  he  firmly 
believed  nothing  elfe  to  have  any  seal 
ralue. 

The  reader  will,  I  fancy,  a!!:>w, 
that  Fortune  could  not  have  culled  out 
a  more  improper  perfon  fur  Mr.  Jones 
to  attack  with  any  probability  ot  fuc- 
eels;  nor  could  the  whimfical  lady  have 
directed  this  attack  ai  a  more  unfeafon- 
time. 


As  money  then  was  always  upper"- 
molt  in  this  gentleman's  thoughts,-  f« 
the  moment  he  faw  a  ftranger  within 
his  doors,  it  immediately  occurred  to 
his  imagination,  that  fuch  ttranger 
was  either  come  to  bring  him  money, 
or  to  fetch  it  from  him.  And  accord- 
ing as  ose  or  other  of  thefe  thoughts 
prevailed,  he  conceived  a  favourable 
or  unfavourable  idea  of  the  perfon  who 
approached  him. 

Unluckily  for  Jones,  the  lalter  of 
thefe  was  the  afcendant  at  prefent;  for 
as  a  young  gentleman  had  vifited  him 
the  day  before,  with  a  bill  from  his 
fon,  for  a  play  debt,  he  apprehended,  at 
the  furl  fight  of  Jones,  that  he  was  come 
on  fuch  another  errand.  Jones,  there- 
fore, had  no  fooner  told  him,  that  he 
was  come  on  his  fon's  account,  than 
the  old  gentleman,  being  confirmed  in 
his  fufpicion,  burft  forth  into  an  ex- 
clamation, that  he  would  lofe  his  la- 
bour. *  Js  it  then  poftjble,  Sir,'  an- 
fwered  Jones,  '  that  you  can  guefs 

*  my  bufinefs?'1 — *  If  I  do   guefs    it,' 
replied   the  other,  '  I  repeat  again  to 
'  you,    you    will    lofe    your   labour. 
'  What,  I  fuppofe  you  are  one  of  thofe 
'  fparks  who  lead  my  fon  into  all  thofe 
'  fcenes  of  riot  and  debauchery,  which 
«  will  be  his  deftruaion;  but  I    fhall 
1   pay  ho  more  of  his  bills,  I  prom  if? 
'  you.     I  expect  he  will  quit  all  fuch 
'  company  for  the  future.     If  I  had 
'  imagined   othtrwife,    I    fliould    not 
'  have  provided   a  wife  for  him;  for 

*  I  would  be  instrumental  in  the  ruin 
'  of  nobody.' — '  How,  Sir!'  laid  Jones, 

*  and  was  this  lady  of  your  providing?' 
— '  Pray,  Sir,'   anfweied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, '  how  comes  it  to  be  any  con- 
'  cern   of  yours?: — «  Nay,   dear   Sir, 
replied  Jones,  *  be  not  offended  that 
'  I  interelt  myftlf  in  what  regards  your 
'  fon's  happinefs,  for  whom  I  have  fa 
1  great  an  honourard  value.  Itwasup- 
'  on  that  veiy  account  I  came  to  wait 

*  on  you.  I  can'texprefs  thefatisfaction 
'  you  havepiveo  me  by  what  you  fay; 

*  for  I  do  afTure  you,  your  fon  is  a  per  • 

*  fon  for  whom  1  have  the  highefi  ho- 
«  nour.     Nay,    Sir,    it  is    not  eafy  to 
«  exprefs   the  elteem  1  have  for  you, 
4  who  could  be  fo  generous,    fo  good, 
'  fo  kind,  fo  indulgent,  to  provide  fuch 
'  a  match    for   your    fon;    a  woman, 

*  who,   I    dare  fwear,  will  make  him 

*  one  of  the  happieft  men  upon  earth.' 
Thwe  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  fa 

happily 
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Happily  introduces  men  to  our  good 
Jiking,  as  having  conceived  feme  alarm 
at  their  firft  appearance;  when  once 
thofe  apprehenfions  begin  to  vani.li, 
we  foon  forget  the  fears  which  they 
occafioned,  and  look  on  ourfelves  as 
indented  for  our  prefent  cafe  to  thole 
very  perfons  who  at  firit  railed  our 
fears. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Nightingale; 
\v\\o  no  fooner  found  that  Jones  had 
no  demand  on  him,  as  he  iufpe&ed, 
than  he  began  to  be  pleafed  with  his 
prefence.  '  Pray,  good  Sir,'  laid  he, 

*  be  pleafed  to    fit  down.      I  do  not 

*  remember  to  have  ever  had  the  plea- 

*  lure  of  feeing  you  before;1  but  if  you 
«  are   a  friend  of  my  fon,   and    have 
»  any    thing    to    fay,    concerning  this 
«  young  lady,  I  (hall  be  g!ad  to  hear 
4  you.     As  to  her  making  him   hap- 
'  py,  it  will  be  his  own  fault   if  me 
«  doth    not.     I    have    diftharged    my 

*  duty,  in   taking  care  of  the  main  ar- 
'  tide.     She  will  bring  him  a  fortune 

*  cipab'e    of   making  any  reafonahie, 
«  prudent,  fober  man  happy.' — '  U;i- 
«  doubtedly,'  cries  Jones;  *  for  (he  is 

*  in  heri'elf   a    fortune;    To   beautiful, 
6  Co    genteel,    fo  fweet-tcmpered,    and 
'  fo  well  educated^  (lie  is,   indeed,  a 
<  moft  accomplished  young  lady;  fmgs 

*  admirably  well,  and  hath  a  moft  de- 
'  licate  hand  at  the  harpfichord.'— c  I 

*  did  not  know  any  of  thefe  matters,' 
anfwered    the  old   gentleman,  *  for   I 
1  never   faw  the  lady;  but   I   do   not 
'  like  her  the  worfe  for  what  you  teil 

*  me;    and    I    am    the  better    pleafed 
«  with   her   father  for  not  laying  any 
'  ft  re  Is  on   thefe  qualifications  in  our 

*  bargain.     I  fliall  always   think  it  a 
«  proof  of  his  underftanding.     A  fiily 
c  fellow    would    have  brought  in  thefe 

»*  articles  as  an  addition  to  her  for- 
'  tune;  but,  to  give  him  his  due,  he 
«  never  mentioned  any  fuch  matter; 
«  though,  to  be  fure,  they  are  no  dif- 
'  paragements  to  a  woman/ — *  I  do 

*  allure  you,    Sir,'  cries  Jones,    *  (he 
«  ruth   them  all  in  the  moft   eminent 
c  degree:  for  my  part,  I   own    I  was 
«  afraid   you  might  have  been   a'little 
4  backward,    a    little  lefs   inclined   to 
'  the   match:    for  your  fon     told    me 

*  you  had  never  feen  the  lady;  there- 
«  fore,    I  came,  Sir,   in    that  cafe,  to 
«  entreat    you,  to  conjure  you,  as  you 
'  value  the  happinefs  of  your  fon,  not 

*  to  be  averfe  tg  hi*  match  with  a  s?o- 


'  man  who   hath  not  only  all  the  good 

*  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  but  many 

*  more.' — '    If  that  was  your  bufmefs, 

*  Sir,*  faid   the  old   gentleman,     '    we 
'  are    both  obliged  to  you;    and    yo» 
'  may  be    perfectly    eafy;  for    I    give 

*  you  my  word,  I  was  very  well   ik- 
'  tisfied    with    her    foitune." — «  Sir,* 
anfwered   Jones,  «  I  honour  you  every 
'  moment  more  and  wore.     T!o  be  (b 
'  eafily   fatisfied,  fo  very  moderate  ort 
'  that    account,    is    a    proof    of    the 
'  foundnefs    of    your    undVrftanding, 
«  as    well    as    the   noblenefs    of  your 

*  mind.' — '  Not    fo    very     moderate, 
'  young  gentleman;  not  fo  very  mode. 
'  rate!'    anfwered    the    father.     «  Still 
'  more  and  more  noble,1  replied  Jones, 
«  and  give  me  leave   to  add,  lenfible: 
'  for  fure  it  is  little  lei's  than    madnefs 

*  to  confider  money  as  the  fule  foun  Ja- 

*  tion  of  happinefs.      Such  a   woman 
'  as  this,  with  her  little,  her   notning 
1  of  a  fortune — '     «  I  find,*  cries  the 
old  gentlewoman,  «  you  have  a  pretty 
'  "fart    opinion    of  money,  my  friend; 
'  or   eife    you     are    better  acquainted 
'  with    the    perfon    of   the    lady  than 
«  with  her  circumftances.    Why,  pray, 
'  what    fortune    do  you    imagine  thii 
'  lady    to    have?'— {' What    foruine?' 
cries  Jones,  «  why  too  contemptible  a 

*  one    to    be    named   for  your  fon.'— 

<  Well,  well,    well!'    faid    the    ptHer, 
'  per  ha  pi  he  might  have  done  better/ 
— '  That   I  .deny,'    faid  Jones;  «   for 
'  (he  is  one  of  the  beft  of  women.'— 
'  Ay,   ay,  but    in  point  of  fortune  I 
1  mean,'  anfwered   the  other.     •  And 

*  yet,  as  to   that  now,  how   much  do 
«  you  imagine  your  friend  is  to  have?" 

*  How    much,'  cries    Jones,    «  how 
'  much?    Why,    at  the    utmoft,   per- 

<  haps,    two  hundred   pounds.' — «  Do 

*  you  mean  to  banter  me,  young  gen- 
«  rJejiian?1    did     the    father,    a"3  little 
angry.     «  No,    upon     my    foul,'     an- 
fwered   Jones,   •  I  am  in"  earneft;  nay, 

I  believe  I   have  gone  to  the  utmoft 

<  farthing.     If  I   do  the   lady  an  in- 
'  >ury,  I  aflc  her    pardoo/— •  Indeed 
1  you  do,'  cnVs  the  father.      <  I   am 

<  cettain  flie  hath  fifty  times  that  fumj 
'  and  (he   (hall    produce  fifty   to  that* 

<  before  I  conlent  that  me  flnll  marry 
«  my  fon.'—'  Nay,>  faid    Jones,    <  it 
«  is   too  late  to  talk  of  confent  now. 

It  (he  hath  not  fifty  farthings,  yo  r 
'  fon  is  married.'— «  My  fon  married!* 
aofwertd  the  old  gentleman  with  fur- 
prize, 
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pri/  '.  '  Niy,'  faid  Jones,  '  I  thought 
«  yon  was  ai-jiuiintcd  with  it." — '  My 
«  Ion  m.irried  to  Mils  H.irns!'  an- 
Jwt  red  he  again.  '  To  Mil*  Harris!* 


laid  Jones j 


Sir,   to    Mils  Nancy 


Miller,     the      daughter      of      Mrs. 
4  Miller,  at    whofe    houfe    he   lodged; 

*  a  voung  lady  who,  though    her  mo- 
'  ther    is   reduced    to    let    lodgings — * 

*  Are  you  bantering,    or   are    you    in 
4   earned?'     cries    the    father,     with    a 
mo(t    iblemn    voice.     '   Indeed,    Sir,' 
snl'weied  Jones,  *  I  (corn  the  charac- 
«  ter  of   a  banterer;  I   c.ime  to  you  in 

*  moft  ferious    eaineit;  imagining,    as 

*  I  find  true,  that   your  for.  had  never 

*  dared    acquaint    you    with    a   match 
'  fo  much  inferior  to  him   in  point  of 

*  fortune,    though    the    reputation  of 

*  the   lady  will  lufFcr  it  no  longer  to 
'  remain  a  lecret.* 

While  the  father  ftood  like  one 
(truck  fuddenly  dumb  at  this  news,  a 
gentleman  came  into  the  room,  and 
ialuted  him  by  the  name  of  Brother. 

But  though  thefe  two  were  in  con- 
fanguinity  io  nearly  related,  the)  were 
in  their  difyofnions  almoit  theoppofites 
to  each  other.  The  brother  who  now  ar- 
rived, had  likewife  been  bred  to  trade, 
in  which  he  r.o  fooner  faw  hirnfelf 
worth  fix  thoufand  pounds,  than  he 
pin-chafed  a  final  1  eftate  with  the  great- 
tit  part  of  it,  and  retired  into  the 
country;  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  unbeneficed  clergyman,  a 
voting  lady  who,  though  flie  had 
neither  beauty  nor  fortune,  had  re- 
vominemied  herfcif  to  his  choice,  en- 
tirely by  her  good  humour,  of  which 
(he  po  lie  fled  a  very  large  (hare. 

With  this  woman  he  had,  during 
twenty  five  years,  lived  a  life  more 
leiembling  the  model  which  certain 
poets  aicribe  to  the  golden  age,  than 
any  of  thole  patterns  which  are  fur* 
nifhed  by  the  prefent  times.  By  her 
he  had  lour  children,  but  none  of 
them  arrived  at  maturity,  except  only 
one  daughter,  whom  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, he  and  his  wife  had  fpoiled; 
that  is,  had  educated  with  the  utmoft 
tenderneis  and  fondr.efsj  which  (he 
returned  to  Inch  a  degree,  that  (he  had 
a&uaily  reiufed  a  very  txtraoidinary 
match,  with  a  gentleman  a  little  turn- 
ed ot  forty,  becaufe  (he  could  not 
bring  htrielf  to  part  with  her  parents. 

The  young  lady  whosi  JVlr.  Night- 
»  ingale  had  mlemieti  for  his  fun,  was  a 


near  neighbour  of  his  brother,  and  art 
acquaintance  of  his  niece;  and,  in 
rt;i!'ty,  it  was  upon  the  account  of  this 
projected  match,  that  lie  w^s  now  come 
to  town;  not,  indeed,  to  iorwmd,  but 
to  dilluade  Ins  brother,  from  a  purpofc 
which,  he  conceived,  would  im\ 
ru:n  his  nephew;  for  he  fortfdw  no 
other  event  from  a  union  with  Mil's 
Harris,  notwithflandtng  the  largenefs 
of  her  fortune;  as  neither  her  perfon 
nor  mind  fcenud,  to  him,  to  promile 
any  kind  of  matrimonial  felicity;  for 
(he  was  very  tall,  very  thin,  veiy  ugly, 
very  affected,  vtry  liliy,  and  very  ill- 
natured. 

His  brother,  therefore,  no  fooner 
mentioned  the  marriage  of  his  nephew 
with  Mifs  Miller,  than  he  exprefi'ed 
the  utmolt  latisfaclion;  and  when  the 
father  had  very  bitterly  reviled  his  Ion, 
and  pronounced  fentence  of  beggary 
upon  him,  the  uncle  began  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

'  If  you  was  a  little  cooler,  brother, 
'  I  would  afk  you  whether  you  love 

*  your   fon  for   his  fake,  or  for  your 

*  own.     You  would    anfvver,    I   fup- 
'•  pofe,  and   fo    I  fuppofe   you   think, 
1  for  his  fake,  and    doubtlefs    it  is  his 

*  happinefs   which    you   intend  in  the 
'  marriage  you  propofed  for  him. 

*  Now,  brother,    to  prefcribe    rules 
'  of  happinefs  to  others,  hath  always 
'  appeared  to  me  very  abfuid;  and  to 
'  infift  on  doing  this,  very  tyrannical. 
4  It  is   a    vulgar  error,  I    know;    but 

*  it   is   nevertheless    an  error:    and    if 
'  this  be    abfurd   in  other  things,  it  is 

*  moftly   fo  in   the  affair  of  marriage, 

*  the   happtm.is  cf  which  depends  en- 
'  tirely  on  the  affcclion  which  fubnfts 
'  between  the  parties. 

*  I  have,  therefore,    always  thought 

*  it  umealbriable  in    parents  to  dehre 
'  to  chule   for   their   child: en  on   this 
1  occafion;    fince,    to    force    aft\cl  on, 
'  is  an    impoifible    attempt;    nay,    fo 
«  much  doth   love,  abhor  force,  that  I 

*  know  not  whether,  through  an  un- 

*  fortunate,'  but    incurable    perverlV- 

*  nefs  in  our  natures,  it   may  not  be 
'  even  impatient  of  perfuafion. 

«  It  is,  however,  true,  that  though 
'  a  parent  will  not,  I  think  wifely, 
'  prefcribe,  he  ought  to  be  confultej 
'  on  this  occafion ;  and  in  Ituclntfs, 
'  perhaps,  fliould  at  lead  have  a  ne- 
'  gative  voice.  My  nephew,  there- 

*  fore,    I  own,    in- mailing   without 

«  alking 
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*  ,« (king  your  advice,   hath  been  guilty 
«  of  a  fault.     But,  hondtly  flaking, 

*  brother,  have  you  not  a  little  promot- 

<  ed  this    fault?     Have   not  your  fre- 

*  quint    declarations    ou    this  fubjeft 

*  given    him  a  mor.ii  certainty  of  your 
'  refui'il,  where  thcii  was  any  Uefick-n- 

*  cy    in   point  of    fjiume?   Nay,  doth 
'   not   your  -preterit    anger  arile    folely 

<  from    that    deficu  r.cy?.   And    if    he 

*  hath  failed  in  his  duty  here,  did  you 

*  not  as   much  exceed  that    authority 

*  when   you  ahfoiutely  bargained  with 
'   him  fora  wom^.i  without  his  knovv- 

*  leds;e,   whorh  you  yourftlf  never  law, 
«  and    whom,    it    you    had    leen,   and 

*  known  as  well  as  I,  it  mutt   have 
'  been  madnefs  in    you  to   have  ever 

<  thought  ot    bringing  into  your  fa- 

*  mily. 

*  S;ill  I  own  my  nephew  in  a  fault; 
*•  but  furely,  it  is  not  an  unpardonable 

*  fault.     He  hath  ailed,  indeed,  with- 

*  out  your    confent,    in    a   matter   in 

*  which    he    ought    to   have  afked    itj 

*  but  it  is    in  a  matter  in  which   his 

<  inteieft     is     principally    concerned: 

<  you   yourfelf  mult  and  will  acknow- 

*  ledge,  that  you   confulted   his   inte- 
'  rell  only;   and   if    he   unfortunately 
'  differed  from    you,  and    hath    been 

*  miftaken  in  his  notion  of  happinefs, 
f  wiii  you,  brother,  if  you   love   your 

*  fon,  carry  him  ftill  wider  from   the 
-'  point?    Will  you  increafe  the  ill  con- 

'  fequences  of  his  fnnple  choice?  Will 

*  you   endeavour    to    make    an    event 

*  certain    roifery    to  him,  which  may 

*  accidentally   prove  fo?    In    a  word, 

*  brother,  becaufe  he  hath  put  it  out 
'  of  your   power  to  make  his  circum- 
'  ftances    as    affluent    as   you    would, 

*  will   you  diftieis   them   as  much   as 
'  you  can?' 

By  the  force  of  the  true  catholick 
faith,  St.  Antony  won  upon  the  fifties. 
Orpheus  and  Amphion  went  a  little 
farther;  and  by  the  charms  of  m-ufick, 
enchanted  things  merely  inanimate. 
Wonderful  both!  But  neither  hiitory 
nor  fable  have  ever  yet  ventured  to  re- 
cord an  initance  of  any  one  who,  by 
force  of  argument  and  reafon,  hath 
triumphed  over  habitual  avarice. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  the  father,  inftead 
of  attempting  to  anfwer  his  brother, 
contented  himfelf  with  only  obferving, 
that  they  had  always  differed  in  their 
'  fentiments  concerning  the  education 
ot"  their  children,  *  J  wifti,'  faid  he, 


brother,    you    would   have  confined 
your  care  to  your  own  daughter,  andj 
never  have   troubled    youii'elf   with 
my    fon;    who   hath,  I   believe,    as 
little  profited   by   your   precepts,    as 
by  your  example:'  for  young  Night-, 
ingale  w.is    his    uncle's    godibn,    and 
had  lived  more  with  him  than  with  hi$ 
father:  fo  that  the  uncle  had  often  de- 
clared,   he    loved    his    nephew  aimoil 
equally  with  his  own  child. 

Jones  fell  into  raptures  with  thi* 
good  gentleman;  and  vvhen,  after  much 
perfuafion.  they  found  the  father  grew 
Itill  more  and  more  irritated,  initead 
of  app?afed,  Jones  conduced  the  un- 
cle to  his  nephew  at  the  houie  of  Mr*. 
Miller, 


CHAP.    IX. 

CONTAINING  STRANGE     MATTERS, 

AT  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  Jone* 
found  the  fituation  of  affairs  great- 
ly altered  from  what  they  had  been  in 
at  his  departure.  The  rqother,  the  two 
daughters, and  youngMr.  Nightingale, 
were  now  iat  down  to  iupper  togetner, 
when  the  uncle  was  at  his  own  dcfire 
introduced  without  any  ceremony  into 
the  company;  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
well  known,  for  he  had  feveral  times 
vifited  his  nephew  at  that  houfe. 

The  old  gentleman  immediately 
walked  up  to  Mifs  Nancy,  fa  luted 
and  wiihtd  her  joy,  as  he  did  after- 
wards the  mother  and  the  other  fjJterj 
and  laltiy  he  paid  the  proper  compli- 
ments to  his  nephew,  wiih  the  famo 
good  humour  and  courtely,  as  if  his 
nephew  had  married  his  equal  or  i'upe- 
rior  in  fortune,  with  all  the  previous 
requifites  firft  performed. 

Mifs  Nancy  and  her  fiippofed  huf- 
band  both  turned  pale,  and  looked  ra-r 
ther  foolish  than  otherwise  on  the  oc- 
cafion;  but  Mrs.  Miller  took  the  firft 
opportunity  c-f  withdrawing;  and  hav- 
ing lent  for  Jones  into  the  dining-room/ 
fhe  threw  htrielf  at  his  feet,  and  in  a 
molt  pafiionate  flood  of  tears,  called 
him  her  good  angel,  the  prefer ver  of 
her  poor  littie  family,  with  many  other 
refpe&ful  and  endearing  appellations, 
and  made  him  every ,  acknowledgment 
which  the  higheft  benefit  can  extraft 
from  the  molt  grateful  heart. 

After  the  firlt  gu»t  of  her  paflion  was 
a  little 
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a  little  over,  which  uV  declared,  it  fhe 
had  not  vented,  would  have  bur  ft  hu, 
ike  proceeded  to  inform  Mr.  Jones, 
that  all  nutters  W;TC  latkd  In 
Mr.  Nightingale  and  her  daughter, 
and  th.u  th^y  were  to  be  rrvmied  the 
next  morning;  at  which  Mr.  Jones 
ha  vino-  exnrJTcd  much  pleafure,  the 
•-  iv,n:m  tell  dgain  into  a  fit  of  joy 
and  tbankfgiviflg,  which  he  at  length 
with  difficulty  filenced;  and  prevailed 
on  brr  to  rctutn  with  him  back  to  the 
company,  whom  they  found  in  the 
fair.e  ^ood  humour  in  which  they  had 
left  them. 

This  little  fociety  now  pau^-d  two 
or  three  very  agreeable  hours  together  j 
in  which  the  uncle,  who  was  a  very 
great  lover  of  his  bottle,  had  fo  well 
plied  his  nephew,  that  this  latter, 
though  not  drunk,  began  to  be  fome- 
xvhat  rluliered:  and  now  Mr.  Night- 
iogale,  taking  the  old  gentleman  with 
him  up  Hairs,  into  the  apartment  he 
had  lately  occupied,  unbofomed  him- 
i'elf  as  follows. 

'  As  you  have  been  always  the  bed 
and  kindeft  of  uncles   to  me,  and  as 
you    have    fhewn    fuch    unparalleled 
goodneis  in    forgiving   this     match, 
which,  to  be  fure,  may  be  thought 
a  little  improvident;  I    Should  never 
forgive  myfelf,  if  I  attempted  to  de- 
ceive  you   in    any  thing.'      He   then 
con  ft  (Ted  the    truth,    and    opened    the 
whole  affair. 

1  How,  Jack!'  faid  the  old  gentle- 
man, '  and  are  you  really  then  not 
'  married  to  this  young  woman?' — 
'  No,  upon  rrfy  honour,'  anfwtred 
Nightingale.  *  I  have  told  you  the 

*  limple  truth.' — 4  My  dear  boy,'  cries 
the  untie  kilting  him,  '  I  am  heartily 
'  glad  to  hear  it.     I   never  was  better 
'  pleafed  in  my  life.     If  you  had  been 
'  married,   I    fhouid   have   afllfted  you 

*  as    much  as  vi/is   in   my    power,  to 
'  have  made  the  belt  of  a  bad  matter; 
'  but    there  is  a   great    difference    be- 
'  i ween  confi  lering  a  thing  which  is 

*  already  done  and  irrecoverable,  and 
«  thai   which  is  yet  to  do.     Let  your 
(  reaibn  have  iair  play,  Jack;  and  you 

*  will  fee  this   match  in   lb  fuolidi  and 
'  preporKrous  a  light,  that  there  \\ill 
«   ne    no   need    of  any  difluafive   argu- 
1  ments.' — *  How,  S:.1  ',  oung 
Nightingale,  *  is   triers   this  difference 
<  between  having  already  done  an  ar), 


*  and   bein^  in  honour  engaged  fo  do' 
«   it?1 — «   Pu^i!'   faid  the  uncle, 

c  nour   is    a  creature    of   the    world's 

*  making;    and    the     world    hath   ihe 

*  power  of  a   LI. 

*  govern  and   direft  it  as  they 

'   Now,  you  \vrll  know  how  triv: 

'   breaches    of    contraft   are    thought; 

*  even  the  gro licit  nVake  but  th. 

'  der   and    conversation  of  a  day.     Is 
'   there   a  man  who  will  be  attt. 

*  more     backward    in  giving  you  his 

*  filter  or  daughter?    Or  is   there  any 

*  lifter  or  daughter  who  would  be  more 
t  backward  to  receive    you  ?    Honour 
'  is   not    concerned    in    thefe  engage - 
'  ments.' — '    Pardon    me,    dear    Sir,' 
cries  Nightingale,  '   I  can  never  think 
'  foj  and  not  ordy   honour,   but   con- 

*  fcience  and  humanity  are  concerned. 
'   I  am   well    fatisfied,   thnt  was  I  now 

*  to  difappoint  the  young  creature,  her 
'  death  would  be  the  coniequence,  and 

*  I    fhould    look    on     myfelf   as    her 
'  murderer;  nay,  as  her  murderer  by 

*  the    cruellelt    of    all    methods — by 
«'  breaking    her    heart,' — <  Break    her 

*  heart  indeed!   no,    no,    Jack,*  cries 
the  uncle,    *  the  hearts   of  women  are 

*  not   lo   foon  broke;  they  are  tough, 

*  boy,  they  are  tough.' — «  But,  Sir,' 
anfwered  Nightingale,  *  my  own  af- 

*  feel  ions    are    engaged;    and  I  never 
'  could  be   happy   with  any  other  wo- 

*  man.     Howolten  have  I  heard   you 
1  lay,  that   children  fltould   be  always 

*  fufiVred  to  chufe  for  themfelves,  and 

*  that  you   would    let  my   couiin  Har- 

*  riet  do  fo.' — *  Why,  ay,'  replied  the 
old  gentleman,  *  fo  I  would  have  them; 
'  but   then   I  would  have  them  chufe 
'  wifely.     Indeed,  Jack,  you  muft  and 
'  lhall  leave  this  girl.' — '   Indeed,  un- 

*  cle,'    cries   the  other,    '  I   mult  and 
'  will  have  her.'—'  You  will,  young 
'  gentleman T  faid   the   uncle;  *  I   did 
'  not   expeft   fuch  a  word  from  you. 
'  I  mould  not  wondtr  if  you  had  ufed 
'  fuch  language   to  your  fathei ,    who 

*  hath  always  treated  you  like   a  dog, 

*  and  kept  you  at  the  diltance  which  a 
«  tyrant    preferves     over    his    fubjecl?} 

*  but  I,  who  have  lived  with  you  upon 

*  an  equal    footing,  might    finely  ex- 

*  pe6l  better  ufage:  but  1   know    how 

*  to  account  for    it  all!  It  is  all  .r.v_ 

*  ing   to   your  preposterous  education, 

*  in  which  I  have    had   too  lit'Jt  : 

f  There  i&  »ny  (laughter,  now,  whom 

«  I  have 
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I  have  brought  up  as  my  friend, 
never  doth  any  thing  without  my  ad- 
vice, nor  ever  refufes  to  take  it,  when 
I  give  it  her.'--— '  You  have  never  yet 
given  her  advice  in  an  affair  of  this 
kind,'  faid  Nightingale;  '  for  I  am 
greatly  millaken  in  my  coufin,  if 
die  would  be  very  ready  to  obey 
even  your  moft  pofitive  commands 
in  abandoning  her  inclinations/ — 
Don't  abufe  my  girl,*  anfwered  the 
old  gentleman,  with  fome  emotion; 
don't  abufe  my  Harriet!  I  have 
brought  her  up  to  have  no  inclina- 
tions contrary  to  my  own.  By  fuf- 
iering  her  to  do  whatever  (he  pleafes, 
I  have  inured  her  to  a  habit  of  being 
pleafed  to  do  whatever  I  like.' — 
Pardon  me,  Sir,'  faid  Nightingale, 
I  have  not  the  leaft  defign  to  reflect 
on  my  coufm,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatert  efteem;  and,  indeed,  I  am 
convinced  you  will  never  put  her  to 
fo  fevere  a  trial,  or  lay  iuch  hard 
commands  on  her,  as  you  would  do 
on  me.  But,  dear  Sir,  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  company;  for  they  will 
b»gin  to  be  ur.eafy  at  our  long  ab- 
ftrnce.  I  mutt  beg  one  favour  of 
my  dear  uncle;  which  is,  that  he 
would  not  fay  any  thing  to  (hock 
the  poor  girl  or  her  mother.' — '  O 
you  need  not  fear  me!1  anfwered  he, 
I  undeiftand  myfelf  too  well  to  af- 
front women;  fo  I  will  readily  grant 
you  that  favour;  and,  in  return,  I 
muftexpecl  another  of  you.' — '  There 
are  but  few  of  your  commands,  Sir,' 
aid  Nightingale,  '  which  I  (hall  not 
very  cheai  fully  obey.'—'  Nay,  Sir, 
I  alk  nothing,'  faid  the  uncle,  «  but 
the  honour  of  your  company  home 
to  my  lodging,  that  I  may  reafon 
the  c*fe  a  iTttle  more  fully  with  you: 
for  I  would,  if  poflible,  have  the 
fatisfaclion  of  preferring  my  family, 
notwithstanding  the  headftrong  folly 
of  my  brother,  who,  in  his  own  opi- 
f  nion,  is  the  wifeft  man  in  the  whole 
*  world.' 

Nightingale,  who  well  knew  his 
uncle  to  be  as  headftrong  as  his  father, 
fubmitted  to  attend  him  home;  and 
then  they  both  returned  back  into  the 
room,  where  the  old  gentleman  pro- 
mifed  to  carry  himfelf  with  the  fame 
decorum  which  he  ha,d  before  main- 
tained. 


CHAP.     X. 


A    SHOJIT    CHAPTER,    WHICH    CON- 
CLUDES THE  BOOK. 

TH  E  long  abfence  of  the  uncle  and 
nephew  had  occailoned  fome  dif- 
quiet  in  the  minds  of  all  whom  they 
had  left  behind  them;  and  the  more, 
as  during  the  preceding  dialogue,  the 
uncle  had  more  than  once  elevated  his 
voice,  fo  as  to  be  heard  down  flairs; 
which,  though  they  could  not  diltin- 
guiih  what  he  faid,  had  caufed  fome 
evil  foreboding  in  Nancy  and  her  mo- 
ther, and  even  in  Jones  himfelf. 

When  the  good  company  therefore 
again  aflembled,  there  was  a  vifible  al- 
teration in  all  their  faces;  and  the  good 
humour  which,  at  their  laft  meeting, 
universally  Jhcne  forth  in  every  coun- 
tenance, was  now  changed  into  a  much 
lefs  agreeable  afpeft.  It  was  a  change, 
indeed,  common  enough  to  the  wea- 
ther in  this  climate,  from  funfliine  to 
clouds,  from  June  to  December. 

This  alteration  was  not,  however, 
greatly  remarked  by  any  prefent;  for 
as  they  were  all  now  endeavouring  to 
conceal  their  own  thoughts,  and  to  act 
a  part,  they  became  all  too  bufily  en- 
gaged in  the  fcene  to  be  fpeclators  of 
it.  Thus,  neither  the  uncle  nor  nephew 
faw  any  lymptoms  of  fufpicion  in  the 
mother  or  daughter;  nor  did  the  mo- 
ther or  daughter  remark  the  over-acled 
complaifance  of  the  old  man,  nor  the 
counterfeit  fatisfaction  which  grinned 
in  the  features  of  the  young  one. 

Something  like  this,  1  believe,  fre- 
quently happens,  where  the  whole  at- 
tention of  two  friends  being  engaged  in 
the  part  which  each  is  to  sc~t,  in  order 
to  impofe  on  the  other,  neither  fees  nor 
fufpecls,  the  art  praclifed  againft  him- 
felf; and  thus  the  thrult  of  both  (ro 
borrow  no  improper  metaphor  on  the 
occafion)  alike  takes  place. 

From  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  no  un- 
ufual  thing  for  both  parties  to  be  over- 
reached in  a  bargain,  though  the  one 
muft  be  always  the  greater  lofer;  as 
was  he  who  iofd  a  blind  horfe,  and  re- 
ceived a  bad  note  in  payment. 

Our  company,  in  about  half  an  hour, 

broke  up,   and  the  uncle  carried  off  his 

nephew;  but  not  before  the  latter  had 

3  C  allured 
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aflured  Mifs  Nancy,  in  a  whifper,  that 
he  would  attand  her  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  fulfil  all  his  engagements. 

Jones,  who  was  the  K-alt  concerned 
in  this  fcene,  law  the  molt.  He  did 
indeed  lufpeft  the  very  faft;  for,  be- 
fides  obftrving  the  great  alteration  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  uncle,  thediltance 
he  aifumed,  and  his  over  'trained  civi- 
lity to  Mil's  Nancy;  the  carrying  off 
a  bridegroom  from  his  bride  at  that 
time  of  night,  was  fo  extraordinary  a 
proceeding,  that  it  could  be  only  ac- 
counted for,  by  imagining  that  young 
Nightingale  had  revealed  the  whole 
truth;  which  the  apparent  op~nnefs  of 
his  temper,  and  his  being  fluttered  with 
liquor,  made  too  probable. 

While  he  was  reasoning  with  him- 


felf,  whether  he  fhouKl  acquaint  thefe 
poor  people  with  his  fufpicion,  the  maid 
of  the  houfe  informed  him,  that  a  gen- 
tlewoman deliied  to  fpeak  with  him. 
He  went  immediately  out,  and  t.ikm^ 
the  candle  from  the  maid,  ufnered  his 
vifitant  up  ftairs;  who,  in  the  perfon  of 
Mrs.  Honour,  acquainted  him  withfueh 
dreadful  news  concerning  his  Sophia, 
that  he  immediately  loft  all  confideration 
for  every  other  perfon,  and  his  whole 
ftock  of  compafllon  was  entirely  fwal- 
lowed  upinicflecl't  nson  hisown  mih'ry, 
and  on  that  of  his  unfortunate  angel. 

What  this  dn-idful  matter  wis,  the 
reader  will  be  informed,  nf:er  we  have 
firlt  rtr'atcd  the  many  preceding  Iteps 
which  produced  it;  and  thofe  will  be 
the  fubjeft  of  the  following  book. 


END    OF     THE    FOURTEENTH     BOOK. 
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IN    WHICH    THE   HISTORY    ADVANCES    ABOUT    TWO    DAYS 


CHAP.    I. 

TOO    SHORT    TO  NEED   A  PREFACE. 

HERE  is  a  fet  of  reli- 
4  )>  gious,    or    rather    moral 

jl  T  {£  writers,  who  teach  that 
virtue  is  the  certain  road 
to  happinefs;  and  vice  to 
mifery,  in  this  world.  A 
very  wholefome  and  comfortable  doc- 
trine; and  to  which  we  have  but  one 
objection,  namely,  that  it  is  not  true. 
Indeed,  if  by  virtue  thefe  writers 
mean  the  exercife  of  thofe  cardinal  vir- 
tues, which,  like  good  houfewives,  Itay 
at  home,  and  mind  only  the  bufinefs 
of  their  own  family,  I  mall  very  rea- 
dily concede  the  point:  for  fo  furely  do 
all  thefe  contribute  and  lead  to  happi- 
nefs, that  I  could  almoft  wifh,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
fages,  to  call  them  rather  by  the  name 
of  wifdons,  than  by  that  of  virtue;  for, 
with  regard  to  this  life,  no  fyftem,  I 
conceive,  was  ever  wifer,  than  that  of 
the  ancient  Epicureans,  who  held  this 
wifdom  to  conftitute  the  chief  goodj 
nor  foolimer  than  that  of  their  oppo- 
fues,  thofe  modern  Epicures,  who  place 


all  felicity  in   the  abundant  gratifica- 
tion of  every  fenfual  appetite. 

But  if  by  virtue  is  meant  (as  I  almoft 
think  it  ought)  a  certain  relative  quali- 
ty, which  is  always  bufying  itfelf  with- 
out doors,  and  feems  as  muchinterefted 
in  purfuing  the  good  of  others  as  it's 
ownj  I  cannot  fo  eafily  agree  that  this  is 
the  fureft  way  to  human  happinefs;  be- 
caufe  I  am  afraid  we  muft  then  include 
poverty  and  contempt,  with  all  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  backbiting,  envy,  and  in- 
gratitude, can  bring  on  mankind,  in. 
our  idea  of  happinefs  j  nay,  fometimes, 
perhaps,  we  mall  be  obliged  to  wait 
upon  the  faid  happinefs  to  a  gaol; 
fince  many,  by  the  above  virtue,  have 
brought  themfelves  thither. 

I  have  not  now  leifure  to  enter  upon 
fo  large  a  field  of  fpeculation,  as  here 
feems  opening  upon  me:  my  defign 
was,  to  wipe  off  n  doclrine  that  lay  in. 
my  way;  fince,  while  Mr.  Jones  was 
afting  the  moft  virtuous  part  imagi- 
nable, in  labouring  to  preferve  his  fel- 
low-creatures  from  deftru£lion,  the  de- 
vil, or  fome  other  evil  fpirit,  one  per- 
haps cloathed  in  human  flefti,  was  hard 
at  work  to  make  him  compleatly  mifc- 
rablein  the  ruin  of  his  Sophia. 

3  Ca  This, 
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This,  therefore,  would  feem  an  ex- 
ception to  the  above  rule,  if*,  indeed, 
it  -Was  a  rule;  but  as  we  have,  in  our 
voy?s;e  through  life,  feen  fo  many  other 
exceptions  to  it,  we  chufe  to  difputethe 
doctrine  on  which  it  is  founded;  which 
we  do  not  apprehend  to  be  chriitian, 
which  we  are  convinced  is  not  true, 
and  which  is,  indeed,  delhucVive  of 
one  of  the  nobleft  arguments  that  na- 
Jbn  alone  can  furnifh  for  the  belief  of 
immortality. 

But  as  the  reader's  curiofity  (if  he 
hath  any)  muft  be  now  awake,  and 
hungry,  we  ihall  provide  to  feed  it  as 
faft  as  we  can. 


CHAP.    IT. 

IN  WHICH  is  OPENED  A  VERY 
BLACK  DESIGN  AGAINST  SO- 
PHIA. 

I  Remember  a  wife  old  gentleman, 
who  ufed  to  fay,  «  When  chiU 
*  dren  are  doing  nothing,  they  are 
«  doing  rnifchief.'  I  will  not  enlarge 
this  quaint  faying  to  the  moft  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  creation  in  general;  but 
fo  far  I  may  be  allowed,  that  when 
the  effects  of  ftm:i!r  jealoufy  do  not 
appear  openly  in  their  proper  colours 
of  rage  and  fury,  we  may  fufpect  that 
Hiifchievous  pafTion  to  be  at  work  pri- 
vately, and  attempting  to  undermine 
what  it  doth  not  attack  above  ground. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  con- 
duct of  Lady  Bellafton;  who,  under 
all  the  fmiles  which  (lie  wore  in  hfrr 
countenance,  concealed  much  indig- 
nation againft  Sophia;  and  as  (he 
plainly  faw,  that  this  your.g  lady  flood 
between  her  and  the  full  indulgence 
of  her  defires,  fhe  refolved  to  get  rid 
of  her  by  fome  means  or  other;  nor 
was  it  long  before  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  her. 

Tne  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  re- 
member, that  when  Sophia  was  thrown 
into  that  confternation  at  the  play- 
hotife,  by  the  wit  and  humour  of  a 
fet  of  young  gentlemen  who  call  them- 
felves  the  Town,  we  informed  him, 
that  (he  had  put  herfelf  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  a  young  nobleman,  who 
had  very  fafely  conducted  l.cr  to  her 
chair. 

This  nobleman,  who  frequently  vi- 


fited  Lady  Bellafton,  had  more  than 
once  fci:n  Sophia  there,  fince  her  ar- 
rival in  town,  and  had  conceived  a 
very  great  liking  to  her;  which  liking 
(as  beauty  never  looks  more  an 
than  in  (Kiftrefs)  Sophia  had  in  this 
flight  fo  increafed,  that  he  might  now, 
without  any  great  impropriety,  be  laid 
to  be  actually  in  love  with  her. 

It  may  eafily  be  believed,  that  ht 
would  not  fuffer  fo  handfome  an  oc- 
cafion  of  improving  his  acquaintance 
with  the  beloved  object  as  now  offered 
itfelf,  loelapfe;  when  even  good-breed- 
ing alone  might  have  prompted  him  to 
pay  her  a  vifit. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  after 
this  accident,  he  waited  on  Sophia, 
with  the  ufual  compliments,  and  hopes 
that  flie  had  received  no  harm  front 
her  la(t  night's  adventure. 

As  love,  like  fire,  when  once  tho- 
roughly kindled,  is  foon  blown  into  a 
flame,  Sophia,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
compteated  her  conqueft.  Time  now 
flew  away  unperceived,  and  the  noble 
lord  had  been  two  hours  in  company 
v?ith  the  lady,  before  it  entered  into 
his  head  that  he  had  made  too  long  a 
vifit.  Though  this  circumftance  aioi.c 
would  have  alarmed  Sophia,  who  was 
fomewhat  more  a  miftrefs  of  computa- 
tion at  prefent,  fhe  had,  indeed,  mticli 
more  pregnant  evidence,  from  the  eyes 
of  her  Jover  of  what  pafied  within  his 
bofom :  nay,  though  lie  did  not  make 
any  open  declaration  of  his  pafTion, 
yet  many  of  his  expreflions  were  ra- 
ther too  warm,  and  too  tender,  to 
have  been  imputed  to  complaifance, 
even  in  the  age  when  fuch  complni- 
fance  was  in  fafhion;  the  very  revrifc 
of  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 
reigning  mode  at  prefent. 

Lady  Bellafton  had  been  apprized 
of  his  lot dfliip's  vifit  at  his  nrlt  arrival  j 
and  the  length  of  it  very  well  fatisfied 
her,  that  things  went  as  flie  wiflied; 
and  as,  indeed,  (lie  had  fufpected,  the 
fecond  time  flit:  faw  this  young  couple 
together.  This  bufinefs,  fhe  rightly,  I 
think,  concluded,  that  fhe  fliould  by  no 
means  forward  by  mixing  in  the  com- 
pany, while  they  were  together:  flie, 
therefore,  ordered  her  fervants,  that 
when  my  lord  was  going,  they  fhould 
tell  him,  fhe  dcfircd  to  (peak  with  him; 
and  employed  the  intermediate  time  in 
meditating  how  bed  to  accomplifh  a 
fcherae,  which  (he  made  no  doubt  but 

bit 
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Vis  lordfliip  would  very    readily    em- 
brace the  execution  of. 

Lord  Fellamar  (for  that  was  the 
title  of  this  young  nobleman)  was  no 
fooner  introduced  to  her  ladyfhip,  than 
fhc  attacked  him  in  the  following  (train. 
'  Bids  me,  my  lord!  are  you  here  yet? 
'  I  thought  my  fervants  had  made  a 

*  miftake,  and  let  you  go  away;  and 

*  I  wanted  to    fee  you  about  an  affair 
«  of     fome     importance/ — '    Indeed, 

*  Lady    Bellafton,'  laid  he,  '   I  don't 
'  wonder    you  are   aftoniflied    at    the 
4  length  of  myvifit:  for  I    have  ftaid 
'  above   two     hours,    and    I  did   not 

*  think  I  had  (taid  above  half  a  one.' 
— e  What  am    I    to     conclude    from 
4  thence,  my  lord  ?'  faid  fhe.     «  The 
4  company    muft    be   very   agreeable, 
4  which  can  make   time  ilide  away  fo 
4  very  deceitfully.' — *   Upon   my  ho- 

*  nour,'  faid   he,  '  the  moft  agreeable 
«  I    ever    faw.     Pray    tell    me,  Lady 

*  Bellafton,    who   is   this    blazing  (far 
«  which  you  have  produced  among  us 
<  all  of  a  fudden?' — '  What    blazing 
4  ftar,  my  lord!'  faid  fhe,   affecting  a 
furprize.     *  I  mean,'    faid    he,    *  the 

*  lady  I  faw  here  the  other  day,  whom 
4  I  had  laft  night   in    my  arms  -t  the 
4  play-houfe,   and    to   whom    I  have 
€   been  making  that  unrealbnable  vitit. 
— c  O,  my  coufm  Weiiern!'  faid   (he, 
4  Why,  that  blazing  ftar,  my  lord,   is 
'  the    daughter   of   a    country    booby 
4  fquire,  and  hath  been  in  town  about 
4  a    fortnight,    for    the    firft    time.'— 
4  Upon  my  foul,'  faid  he,  *  I  fhould 
'  (wear  (he  had  been  bred  in  a  court  j 

*  for,  befides  her  beauty,  I  never  faw 

*  any  thing  fo  genteel,  fo  fehlible,  fo 
'  polite.'—*  O  brave!'  cries   the  lady, 

*  mycouflnhath  you,  I  find.' — '  Upon 
4  my  honour,'   anfwered   he,  '  I  wifh 
4  file  had:  for   I  am    in  love  with  her 
'  to     diftra&ion.' — Nay,     my     lord,' 
faid  me,    «  it  is  not    wi(hing  yourfelf 
4  very    ill  neither,    for   fhe    is  a  very 
4  great  fortune:    I   aflure  you,    flie  is 
4  an  only  child,  and  her  father's  eftate 
'  is  a  good  three  thoufand  a  year.' — 
«  Then    I    can    aflure   you,   Madam,' 
anfwered  the  lord,    *  I  think  her  the 
4  belt  match  in  England.' — *  Indeed, 

*  my  lord,'  replied   fhe,  '  if  you  like 
'   her,  I  heartily  wifh  you  had  her.' — 

*  If  you  think  fo  kindly  of  me,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  faid  he,  4  as    fhe  is  a  relation 

*  of  yours,  will  you  do  me  the  honour 
'  to  prppofe  it  to  her  father?'— «'  And 


*  are  you  really   then  in  earned?'  cries 
the    lady,    with    an    affe£led    gravity. 
4   I  hope,  M*dam,'  anfwrre.l  he,  *  you 
4  have  a  better  opinion  of  me,  than  to 

*  imagine  I  would  jeli  with  your  lady- 
4   (hip    in    an    affair  of  this    kind.'— ' 

*  Indeed,  then,'  faid  the  lady,  «   I  will 

*  mod    readily    propofe    your  lordlhij* 
4  to   her  father;  and  I  can,   I  believe, 

*  aflure   you  of   his   joyful  acceptance 
'  of  the  propofal;  but  there  is  a   bar, 

*  which  I  am  almoft  afhatned  to  mer- 
'  tion;    and    yet   it  is     one    you    will 

*  never  be  able  to  conquer.     You  have 

*  a  rival,  my  lord;  and    a   rival  who, 
'  though   I    blufh   to   name  him,  nci- 
4  theryou,  nor  all  the  world,  will  ever 
'  be    able  to    conquer!' — '   Upon  my 
4  word,    Lady    Bellafton,'     cries    he, 
'  you  have  (truck  a  damp  to  my  heart, 

*  which  hath    almoft  deprived    me  of 
4  being,'—'  Fie!    my  lord/  faid   fli-, 
'  I   fhould   rather  hope    I   had    ftrucic 

*  fire  into  you.     A  lovei !   and  talk  of 
c  damps  in  yc-ur  heart!   I  rather   ima- 

*  gined   you  would    have    afked    your 
'  rival's  name,    that , you  might    have 
'  immediately    entered    the    lifts  witfo 

*  him.' — *  I    prom ifa    you,    Madam," 
anfwered    he,    «  there    are    very     ie\v 
'  things    I  would    not    undertake  for 
'  your    charming    coufin:     but    prav, 
'  who  is  this    hajxjy  man?' — '  Wi/y, 
'   he  is,'  faid  flie,^  what  I  am  forry 
'  to  fay  moft  happy  men  with  us  are, 
'  one  of  the  loweit  fellows  in  the  world. 
'  He  is  a  beggar,  a  baltard,  a  found- 

*  ling,  a    fellow    in    meaner    circum- 
4  dances  than    one  of  your  lordfhip's 

*  footmen.'  —  «  And    is    it    poSTible/ 
cried  he,  *  that  a  young  creature  \vitli 
4  fuch  perfections  "fhouki  think  of  be- 
4  (towing    herfelf    fo    unworthiljr'— 

*  Ala?!  my  lord, 'anfwered  (lie,  '  confi- 
'  der  the  country— the  bane  of  all  young 

*  women  is  the  country.     There  they 
4  learn  a  fet  of   romantick  notions  of 
'  love,    and    I  know  not  whit  folly, 
4  which  this  town,  and  good  compa- 
4  ny,  can  fcarce  eradicate  in   a  whole 
'   winter.' — (  Indeed,  Midam,'  repli- 
ed   my  lord,    *   your  coufin   is  of  too 
4  immenfe  a  value  to  be  thrown  away: 

*  fuch  ruin  as  this  muft  be  prevented.* 
— '.Alas!'  cries   fhe,  <  my  lord,  how 

*  can    it    be   prevented?      The  family 
4   have  already  done  ail  in  their  power; 
4  but  the  girl  is,  I  think,  intoxicated, 
4  and  nothing   lefs  th-in  ruin  will  con- 
4  tent  her,     And,  to  deal  more  openly 

*  with 
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*  with  you,  I  expeft  every  day  to  hear 

*  (he  is  run  awav  with  him.* — *  What 
«   you   tell    me,  Lady    Bellallon,'    an- 
fwLTfd    his  lordfhtp,  '  afrec~ls   me  molt 

*  ur.deriy;   and   cniy   raiies  my  com- 
'   p.iilion,  initead  of  lefft-nin<;  my  ado- 
«  ration  of  your  coufm.     Some  means 

*  mull    be  found  to  preferve  fo  inefli- 
'  mable  a  jewel.     Hath  your  ladyfhip 
«  endeavoured    to    rcafon     with    her?1 
Heje  the  lady   affecVd    a    laugh,  and 
cried,  *  My  dear  lord,   fure  you  know 
'  us  belter  than   to  ta'k  of  reafoning 

*  a  young   woman  out   of  her  inclina- 
'  tions?  Thde   ine!limabie   jewels  are 
'  as    deaf    as    the    jewels    they    wear: 
«  time,  my  lord,   time  is  the  only  me- 
'  dicine    to    cure  their  foliy;    but  this 
'   is    a    medicine,   which  I  am  certain 

*  flie  will  not    take;    nay,    I  Jive    in 
c  hourly  horrors  on  her  account.     In 
«  fhort,  nothing   but    violent   methods 
«  will  do.' — «  What    is  to  be   done?* 
cries  my  lord.  '  What   methods  are  to 
'  be    taken  ? — Is     there    any   method 
'  upon    earth? — O     Lady     Bellafton! 
'  there  is   nothing  which  I  would  not 
'  undertake  for  Tach  a  reward.' — *  I 

*  really  know  nor,'  anfwered  the  lady, 
after  a  paufe:   and  then  paufing  again, 
fhe  cried  out — *  Upon  my  foul,  I  am 

*  at   my   wit's  end  on  this  girl's  ?c- 

*  count.    If  ihecan  be  preferved,  fome- 

*  thing    muft    be    done    immediately; 

*  and,  as  I   fay,  nothing  but  violent 

*  methods  will  do.     If  your  lordfhip 
«  hath  really    this   attachment    to  my 
'  coufin,  (and,  to  do  her  juftice,  except 
'  in  this    fiiiy    inclination,    of  which 

*  (he  w-ill  foon  fee    h-r  folly,    fhe    is 

*  every  way  deferving)  I  think  there 
'  may  be  one  way,  indeed;  it  is  a  very 
'  difagreeable  one,  and  what  I  am  al- 

*  moft  afraid  to  think  of.     It  requires 

*  great  fpirit  I  promife  you.' — '  I  am 

*  confcious,    Madam,'    laid     he, 
'  of    any    defect    there}    nor  am  I,  I 
'  hope,    fn ("peeled    of    any    iucb.      It 

:    be  an  egregious  defect,  indeed, 

*  which  could  make  me  backward  on 
«  this    occaijon/ — '  Nay,    my    lord,' 
anfwer<.d  fhe,  «  I  am  far  from  doubt- 
'  ing  you.     I  am  much  moie  inclined 
'  to  doubt  my  own  couragej  for  I  muft 
«   «un  a  nx/nltrous  rifque.     In  ftiort,  I 
<  muft  place  fuel1,  a  confidence  in  your 

*  lionour,  as  a  wife  woman  will  Icarce 
'  ever  place  in  a  man  on  any  confide- 

*  ration/     In  this  point,  likewile,  my 
lord    very    well  fatisfied  hcrj    ior  his 


reputation    was  extremely   clear,   and 
common  fame  did  him  no  more  than 
jultice,     in      fpeaking    well    of    him. 
Well  then,'  fa  id   ftie,    '   my  lord — I 
— I  vow,   I  cnn't  bear  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  it.     NOJ  it  muft  not   be:  at 
It-all    every   other   method     fhall    be 
tried.     Can  you   get  rid  of  your  en- 
gagements, and  dine    here    to-day? 
Your  lordfhip  will    have  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  a  little  more  of  Mifs 
Weftern.     I  promife -you,    we  have 
no   time  to  lofe.     Here   will  be  no- 
body   but    Lady    Betiy,    and    Mifs 
Eigie,    and  Colonel  Hamftead,  and 
Tom    Edwards;    they    will    all    go 
foon,  and  I   (hall  be  at  home  to  no- 
body:   .then    your    lord  (hip    may  be 
a  little   more  explicit.     Nay,  I  will 
contrive    forne  method    to    convince 
you  of  her   attachment    to  this  fel- 
low.'    My   lord  made  proper  coin- 
pliments,  accepted   the  invitation,  and 
then  they  parted  to  drefsj  it  being  now 
pall  three  in  the  morning,  or  to  reckon 
by  the  old  llyle,  in  the  afternoon. 


CHAP.     III. 

A  FARTHER  EXPLANATION   OF  THE 
FOREGOING  DESIGN. 


HOUGH  the  reader  may  have 
JL  long  fince  concluded  Lady  BeU 
latlon  to  be  a  member  (and  no  incon- 
fiderable  one)  of  the  great  world,  (lie 
was,  in  reality,  a  very  confiderable 
member  of  the  little  world;  by  which 
appellation  was  diltinguiflied,  a  very 
worthy  and  honourable  fociety,  which 
not  long  fince  flourished  in  this  king- 
dom. 

Among  other  good  principles  upon 
which  this  fociety  was  founded,  there 
was  one  very  remarkable:  for,  as  it  was 
a  rule  of  an  honourable  club  of  heroes, 
who  afiembled  at  the  clofe  of  the  late 
war,  that  all  the  members  (hould  every 
day  fight  once  at  Icall;  fo,  it  was  in 
this,  that  every  member  fhould,  with- 
in the  twenty-four  hours,  tell  at  leaft 
one  merry  fib,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  all  the  brethren  and  ililer- 
hood. 

Many  idle  (lories  were  told  about 
this  fociety,  which  from  a  certain  qua- 
lity may  be,  perhaps  not  unjuftly,  fup- 
p<  lird  to  have  come  from  the  fociety 
;  as,  lhat  the  devil  was  the 
pre- 
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prefidentj  and  that  he  fat  in  perfon 
in  an  elbow-chair  nt  the  upper  end 
of  the  table:  but  upon  very  itricl  en- 
quiry, I  find  there  is  not  the  lealt  truth 
in  any  of  thofe  tabs;  and  that  the  af- 
fembly  confilted  in  reality  of  a  fet  of 
very  good  fort  c;f  people;  and  the  fibs 
which  they  propagated  were  of  a  htirm- 
lefs  kind,  and  tended  only  to  produce 
mirth  and  good  humour. 

Edwards"  was  likewile  a  menYher  of 
this  comical  fociety.  To  him  there- 
fore Lady  Bellafton  applied  as  a  pro- 
per inftrument  for  her  purpofe,  and  fur- 
ni Hied  him  with  a  fib,  which  he  was 
to  vent  whenever  the  lady  gave  him 
her  cue;  and  this  was  not  to  be  till 
the  evening,  when  all  the  company 
but  Lord  Fellamar  and  himfelf  were 
gone,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in 
a  rubbers  at  whift. 

To  this  time  then,  which  was  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  in  the  evening, 
we  will  convey  our  reader;  when  Lady 
Bellafton,  Lord  Fellamar,  Mifs  Wef- 
tern,  and  Tom,  being  engaged  at  whift, 
and  in  the  laft  game  of  their  rubbers, 
Tom  received  his  cue  from  Lady  Bel- 
lafton, which  wasj  *  I  proteft,  Tom, 
'  you  are  grown  intolerable  lately j 

*  you  uftd  to  tell  us  all  the  news  of 
'  the   town,   and  now   you   know   no 

*  more  of  the  world  than  if  you  lived 

*  out  of  it.' 

Mr.   Edwards   then  began  as   fol- 
lows.    *  The  fault  is  not  mine,  Ma- 
dam; it  lies  In  the  dulneis  of  the  age, 
that  doth  nothing  worth   talking  of. 

0  la!  though  now  I  think  on't,  there 
hath  a  terrible  accident  befallen  poor 
Colonel  Wilcox.— Poor  Ned!— You 
know    him,    my   lord;  every    body 
knows   him;  faith,  lam  very  much 
concerned  for  him  I' 

'  What  is  it,  pray?'  fays  Lady  Bel- 
lafton. 

4  Why,  he  hath  killed  a  man  this 
'  morning  in  a  duel,  that's  all.' 

His   lordfhip,   who  was   not   in    the 
fecret,    aflced   gravely,    whom   he   had 
killed.     To  which  Edwards  anfwered, 
A  young  fellow  we  none  of  us  knowj 
a  Someifetfhire  lad  juit  come  to- town  j 
one  Jones  his  name  is;    a  near  rela- 
tion to  one  Mr.  Allworthy,  of  whom 
your  lordmip,  I  believe,  hath  heard. 

1  faw  the  lad   lie  dead  in  a  coffee- 
houfe. — Upon  my  foul,  he  is  one  of 
the  fineft  corpfes  I  ever  (aw  in  my 
life!'  * 


Sophia,  who  juft  began  to  deal  a* 
Tom  had  mentioned  that  a  man  was 
killed,  (topped  her  hand,  and  likened 
with  attention,  (for  all  (lories  of  that 
kind  affe&ed  her;)  but  no  fooner  had 
he  arrived  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
ftory,  than  me  began  to  deal  again; 
and  having  dealt  three  cards  to  one, 
and  feven  to  another,  and  ten  to  a  third, 
at  laft  dropped  the  reft  from  htr  hand, 
and  fell  back  in  her  chair. 

The  company  behaved  as  ufuilly  on 
thefeoccafions.  Theuiinl  diihirbance 
eniued,  the  ufual  afilftince  was  fum- 
moned,  and  Sophia,  at  lair,  as  it  is 
ufual,  returned  again  to  Me;  and  was 
foon  after,  atherearneft  dtlire,  led  to  her 
own  apartment;  where,  at  my  lord's  re- 
queft,  Lady  Bellaiton  acquainted  her 
with  the  truth,  attempted  to  carry  it 
off  as  a  jell  of' her  own,  and  comfort- 
ed her  with  repeated  affurances,  that 
neither  his  lordmip,  nor  Tom,  thoup.lv 
fhehad  taught  hi'n  the  Itory,  were  in  the 
true  fecret  of  the  affjir. 

There  was  no  farther  evidence  ne- 
ceflary  to  convince  Lord  Fellamar  hour 
juftly  the  cafe  had 'been  repreiented 
to  him  by- Lady  Bellalion;  and  now, 
at  her  return  into  the  room,  a  fcherne 
was  laid  between  thefe  two  noble  per- 
fons,  which,  though  it  appeared  in. 
no  very  heinous  light  to  his  lordfiiip 
(as  he  faithfully  profiled,  and  faith- 
fully refolved  too,  to  make  the  l?.dy* 
all  the  fubfequent  amends  in  his  power 
by  marriage;)  yet  many  of  cur  read- 
ers, we  doubt  not,  will  fee  with  juft 
deteftation. 

The  next  evening,  at  feven,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  fatal  purpofe  j  when 
Lady  Bellailon  unde>took  that  Sophia 
fhould  be  alone,  and  his  lord  (hip  (hould 
be  introduced  to  her.  The  whole  fa- 
mily were  to  be  regulated  for  the  pur- 
pofe, mott  of  tiie  fcrvants  difpached 
out  of  the  houie;  and  for  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour, who,  to  pievent  fufpicion,  was 
to  be  left  with  her  rniltrefs  till  his  lord- 
fhip's  arrival.  Lady  Bellafiun  herfeif 
was  to  engage  her  in  an  apartment  as 
diftant  as  poffible  from  the  fcene  of  the 
intended  mifchief,  and  out  of  the  hear- 
ing cf  Sophia. 

Matters  being  fhus  agreed  on,  bis 
lord/hip  took  his  leave,  and  her  lady- 
Ihip  retired  to  reft,  highly  pleafed  with 
a  project,  of  which  fhe  had  no  reafon 
to  doubt  the  fuccefs;  and  which  pro- 
raifed  fo  effectually  to  remove  Sophia 
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being  any  future  oUltuiclion  to 
foer  amour  wiiu  Jones,  by  a  means  of 
which  fhe  fhould  never  appear  to  be 
guilty,  even  if  the  fa&  appeared  to  the 
world:  but  this  me  made  no  doubt  of 
preventing,  by  huddling  up  a  mar- 
tiage,  to  which  fhe  thought  the  ravilh- 
ed  Sophia  would  eafiiy  be  brought  to 
confent,  and  at  which  all  the  rcit  of 
ber  family  would  rejoice. 

But  aff.urs  were  not  in  fo  quiet  a  ft- 
tuiuion  in  the  bofom  of  the  other  con- 
ff>iiator:  his  mind  was  tofTed  in  all  the 
did i nc\ing  anxiety  fo  nobly  defcribeu 
by  Shakefpeare. 

Between  the  afling  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  firft  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantalma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  inftruments 
Are   then    in  council}    and   the   ftate  of 

'   man, 

f  Lrke  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffcrs  then 
«  The  nature  of  an  irUurre&ion.' 

Though  the  violence  of  his  paffion 
had  made  him  eagerly  embrace  the  frfi 
hint  of  this  deftgn,  efpeciallyas  it  came 
from  a  idatiun  of  the  lady,  yet  when 
that  friend  to  rtfteclion,  a  pillow,   had 
jphiced  the  ailion  itfe'f  in  all  it's  natu- 
ral black  colours  before  his  eyes,  with 
ail  the  conkqisences  which   mult,   and 
thole  which  might  probably  attend  it; 
hisrefolution  began  to  abate,  or  rather, 
in.ieed,   to  go  over  to  the  other  fide; 
and  after  a  long  conflict,  which  blied 
a  whole  night,  between  honour  and  ap- 
peme,    the  former  at  length  prevailed, 
and    he   determined    to  wait   on  Lady 
Beilafton,  and  to  rtlinquifli  the  defign. 
Lady  Biilafton  was  in  bed,  though 
very  late  in  the   morning,    and   Sophia 
fitting  by    her   bed -fide,   when  the  fer- 
rant  acquainted   her  that  Lord  Fella- 
inar  was  below   in   the   parlour;  upon 
which  her  ladyfhip  defned  him  to  Itay, 
and  that  fhe  would  fee  him   preftntly: 
but  the  iervant  was  no  fooner  departed, 
than  poor  Sophia  began  to  entreat  her 
coufin   not   to  encourage    the  vifits  of 
that   odious  lord   (fj    ihe    called   him, 
though  a  little  unjuftly)  upon  her  ac- 
count.    *  I   fee  hi?  dtfign,'  laid    fhe; 
for  he   made   downright  love   to  me 
yeflerday  morning;  but  as  I  am   re- 
folvtd  never  to  adn.it  it,  I  beg  youy 
JadyHiip  not  to  leave    us  alone  to- 
geiher   any  more;  and   to   order   the 
fervants  that,  if  he  enquires  for  ir,e, 
I  may  be  always  denied-to  him/ 


«  La!    child,'    fnys  Lndy  Ballafton, 

*  you   country  girls  have  nothing  but 

*  Iwetthearts  in  your  heads;  you  fan- 
f  cy   every    man  who  is   civil  to  you 
'  is  making  love.     He  is  one  of  the 

*  molt    gallant   young    fellows   about 

*  town,  and  I  am  convinced  means  ivi 

*  more  than  a  little  gallantry.     Make 
'  love  to  you  indeed!  I  wifh  with  all 
'  my  heart  he  would;  and  you  mud  be 

*  an  arrant  mad  woman  to  refufe  him  ! ' 

*  But  as  I  fhall  certainly  be  that  mad 
f  woman,'   cries   Sophia,  '  I  hope  his 
'   vims  will  not  be  intruded  upon  me.' 

1  O    child!'    laid    Lady    Bellafton, 

*  you    need   not  be  fo  fearful;  if  you 
'  refolve  to  run  away  with  that  Jones, 
'  I  know  no  perfon  who  can  hinder 

*  you.1 

*  Upon  my  honour,  Madam/  cries 
Sophia,  *  your  ladyfhip  injures  me.     J 

*  will   never  run  away  with  any  man; 
'  nor  will  I  ever  marry  contrary  to  my 

*  father's  inclinations.' 

«  Well,  Mil's  Weftern/  faid  the  la- 
dy,  «  if  you  are  not  in  a  humour  to 
'  fee  company  this  morning,  you  may 

*  retire  to  your  own  apartment;  for  I 

*  am  not  frightened  at  his  loidfhip,  and 
1  muft  fend  for  him  up  into  my  dref. 

*  ling-room.' 

Sophia  thanked  her  ladyfhip,  and 
withdrew;  and  prefently  afterwards 
Fellamar  was  admitted  up  flairs. 


CHAP.     IV. 

BY  WHICH  IT  WILL  APPEAR  HOW 
DANGEROUS  AN  ADVOCATE  A 
LADY  IS,  WHEN  SHE  APPLIES 
HER  ELO(VUENCE  TO  AN  ILL 
PURPOSE. 

WHEN  Lady Bellafton  heard  the 
young    lord's    fcruple?,     m« 
treated  them  with  the  fame  difdain  with 
which  one  of  thofe  fages  of  the  law, 
called   Newgate    foliotors,    treats   the 
qualms  of  confcience  in  a  young  wit- 
nefs.     '  My  dear  lord,'  laid  flie,  'you 
certainly  want  a  cordial!  I  mufl  fend 
to  Lady  Edgely  for  one  of  her  beft 
drams.     Fie  upon  it!   have  more  re- 
folution.     Are  you  frightened  by  the 
word    rape?    or  are   you   apptehen- 
f,ve__Well!    if   the    ftory  of   Helen 
was   modern,   1  fhould   think  it  un- 
natural:   I  mean,    the    behaviour   of 
JParii,  net  the  fondncfs  of  the  Jadjj 

*  for, 
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for  all  women  love  a  man  of  fpirit. 
There  is  another  ftory  of  the  Sabine 
ladies — and  that  too,  I  thank  Hea- 
ven,   is  very  ancient.     Your   lord- 
fhip,  perhaps,  will  admire  my  read- 
ingj  but  I  think  Mr.  Hook  tells  us, 
they  made  tolerable  good  wives  after- 
wards.    I  fancy  few  of  my  married 
acquaintance  were  ravifhed  by  their 
hulbands.*  — '  Nay,  dear  Lady  Bel- 
lafton,'  cried  he,  '  don't  ridicule  me 
in  this  manner.' — '  Why,  my  good 
lord,*  anfwered  (he,  f  do  you  think 
any  woman  in  England  would  not, 
laugh  at  you  in   her  heart,   whatever 
prudery  (he  might  wear  in  her  coun- 
tenance?    You    force   me  to  ufe   a 
ftrange  kind  of  language,  and  to  be- 
tray my  fex  moft  abominably;   but 
I   am  contented   with   knowing  my 
intentions   are  good,   and  that  I  am 
endeavouring  to  ferve  my  coufin  ;  for 
I  think  you  will  make  her  a  hufband 
notwithstanding  this;  or,  upon  my 
foul,  I  would  not  even  perfuade  her 
to  fling  herfelf  away  upon  an  empty 
title.     She   fhould   not    upbraid  me 
hereafter  with  having  loft  a  man  of 
(pint;   for  that  his   enemies   allow 
this  poor  young  fellow  to  be.' 
Let  thofe  who  have  had  the  fatisfac- 
tionof  hearing  reflections  of  this  kind 
from  a  wife  or  a  miftrefs,  declare  whe- 
ther they  are  at  all  fweete.ied  by  com- 
ing from  a  female  tongue.    Certain  it 
is,  they  funk  deeper  into  his  lordfhip 
than  any  thing  which  Dcmofthenes  or 
Cicerocould  have  faid  on  the  occafion. 
L^dy  Bellafton,  perceiving  (he  had 
fired    the    young    lord's  pride,    began 
now,  like  a  true  orator,  to  rouze  other 
psfiions  to  it's  afliftance.     *  My  lord,' 
lays  fhe,   in  a  graver  voice,   *  you  will 
'  be  pleafed  to  remember,   you  men- 

*  tioned  this  matter  to  me  firft;   for  I 
'  would  not  appear  to  you  in  the  light 
«  of  one  who  is  endeavouring  to  put 
'  off  my  couiin  upon  you.     Fourfcore 

*  thoufand  pounds  do  not  ftand  in  need 
'  of  an  advocate  to  recommend  them.' 
^-<  Nor  doth  Mifs  Weftern,'    faid  he, 
'  require   any    recommendation    from 
'  her  fortune;   for,   in  my  opinion,  no 

*  woman  ever  had  half  her  charms.' 
— '  Yes,   yesy  my   lord,'   replied   the 
lady,  looking  in  the  glafs,  *  there  have 

*  been  women  with  more  than  half  her 

*  charms,  I  affureyou!  not  that  I  need 
'  leffen  her  on   that  account;  (he   is  a 

*  moft  delicious    girl,  that's    certain; 


'  and  within  thefe   few  hours  fhe  will 

*  be   in  the  arms  of  one  who  it) rely 

*  doth  not  deferve  her;  though  I  will 

*  give  him    his   due,    1   believe   he   is 

*  truly  a  man  of  fpirit.' 

'  I  hope  fo,  Madam,'  faid  my  lord; 

*  though   I   mull  own  he  doth  not  de- 

*  ferve  her;  for  unlefs  Heaven  or  your 
'  ladyfhip  di  (appoint  me,  the  (hall  with- 
'  in  that  time  be  in  mine!' 

'  Well  fpoken,  my  lord,*  anfwered 
the  ladyj  *  I  promile  you  no  difap- 
'  pointment  (hall  happen  from  my  fide  j 

*  and  within  this  week  I  am  convinced 
'  I  (hall  call  your   loidfhip  my  coufin 
'  in  publick.* 

The  remainder  of  this  fcene  confift- 
ed  entirely  of  raptures,  excufes,  and 
compliments,  very  pleafant  to  have 
heard  from  the  parties,  but  rather  dull 
when  related  at  fecond  hand.  Here, 
therefore,  we  (hall  put  an  end  to  thii 
dialogue,  and  haften  to  the  fatal  hour, 
when  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the 
deiiru£tion  of  poor  Sophia. 

But  this  being  the  moft  tragical  mat- 
ter in  our  whole  hiftory,  we  (hall  treat 
it  in  a  chapter  by  itfelf. 


CHAP.     V. 

CONTAINING  SOME  MATTERS 
WHICH  MAY  AFFECT,  AND 
OTHERS  WHICH  MAY  SURPRIZE, 
THE  READER. 

THE  clock  had  how  ftruck  feven  j 
and  poor  Sophia,  alone  and  me- 
lancholy, fat  reading  a  tragedy.  It 
was  The  Fatal  Marriage;  and  (he  was 
now  come  to  that  part  wdere  the  poor 
diftreffed  Ifabella  difpofes  of  her  wed- 
ding-ring. 

Here  t  ne  book  dropped  from'her  hand, 
and  a  fhower  of  tears  ran   dewn   into 
her  bofom.     In  this  fituation  fhe  had 
continued   a   minute,    when   the    door 
opened,  and  in  came  Lord   Fellamar. 
Sophia    ftarted   from   her  chair  at  his 
entrance;   and  his   lordfhip  advancing 
forwards,  and  making  a  low  bow,  faid, 
I  am  afraid,  Mifs  Weftern,  I   break 
in  upon  you  abruptly.' — '  Indeed,* 
my  lord,'  fays  (he,  «  I  muft  own  my- 
felf  a  little  furprized  at  this  unex- 
pected vifit.' — *  If  this   vifit  be  un- 
expected,   Madam,*   aniwered   Lord 
Fellamar,  «  my   eyes   mult  have  been 
*  very    faithlefs    interpreters    of    my 
3  D  «  heart, 
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heart,    when  laft  I  had   the  honour 
of  feeing  you:   for  finely  you  could 
not  otherwife  have  hoped   to  detain 
my  heart  in  your  poffeffion,  without 
receiving    a   vifit   from  it's  owner.' 
Sophia,  con  f  u  fed  as  (he  was,  <nC  vered 
this  bomhaft    (and    very  propeily,    I 
think)  with  a  look    of   inconceivable 
difdain.     My  lord  then   made  another 
and  a  longer  fpeech  of   the  fame  fort. 
Upon  which  Sophia,  trembling,   (aid, 
Am  I  really  to  conceive  your  lord- 
/hip  u>  be  out  of  your  fenfes?     Sure, 
my   lord,    there    is  no  other  excufe 
for  fuch  behaviour/  —  *  I  :»m,  indeed, 
Madam,  in    the    fituation  you  fup- 
pofe,'  cries    his   lord(hip|  '  and  fure 
you  will  pardon  the  effects  of  a  phren- 
zy  which  you  yourfelf  have  occnfion- 
ed:   for  love  hath  fo  totally  deprived 
me  of  reafon,  that  I  am  fcarce  ac- 
countable fcr  any  of  my  actions.'— 
Upon   my  word,   my  lord,*  faid  So- 
hia,  *  I  neither  underftar.d  your  words 
nor   your  behaviour.'  —  <  Suffer  me 
ther,  Madam,'  cries  he,    '  at  your 
feet  to  explain  both,  by  laying  open 
my  foul  to  you;  and  declaring  that  I 
doar  on  you  to  the  higheit  degree  of 
diftraclion.     O  molt  adorable!  rrioft 
divine  creature!  what  language  can 

*  exprefs   the  fentiments  of  my  heart!* 
»—  *  I  do  a  flu  re  you,  my  lord,'  faid  So- 
phia,   *  I    fhall  not  Hay  to  hear  any 
'  more  of  this.'  —  'Do  not,'  cries  he, 

*  think    of    leaving  me  thus  cruelly: 
4  couid  you  know  half  the  torments 

*  which  I  feel,  that  tender  bofom  muft 
'  pity  what  thofe  eyes    have  caufed.' 
Then  fef.hing  a  deep  ti(  h,  and  laying 
hold  of  her  ha»d,  he  ran  on  for  fome 
minutes  in    a   ftrain  which  would  be 
little  more  pleafmg  to  the  reader  than 
it  was    to   the  ladvj  and  at  laft  con- 
cluded with  a  declaration,  that  if  ihe 
was  m  after  of  the  world,  he  would  lay 
it   at   her   feet.     Sophia  then  forcibly 
pulling  away  her  hand  from  his,  an- 
jwerert   with  much    /pint,  '  I  promife 
'  you,  Sir,  your  world  and  it's  mafter, 
«  I  (hould   iij'.irn  frtofli  me  wiih  equal 


f  contempt.  She  th<.;>  oftered  i  o, 
ana  Lord  Felkmar  again  laying  >d 
of  her  hand,  iVid,  '  Pa;  don  me-  my 
«  belove-d  angel,  freer'cim.  \*;:ich  no- 
*  thing  but  *.!'.•  fpair  could  h:-ve.  tempted 
«  m»i  to  t  >ke.  Believe  me,  could  '  have 

<  ha*.!  my.  n,."-  h^rmv  ntleand  fortune, 

<  neither      *•   ,>;t.-->i  incun(i<;e:abJe,  un- 
«  Jeis  wheo  compared  with  your  worth, 


would  have  been  accepted,  I  had,  in 
the  humbled  manner,  prefented  them 
to  your  acceptance.  But  I  cannot 
lofe  you — by  H-aven,  I  will  fooncr 
part  with  my  foul!  You  are,  you 
in  r,f>,  you  (hall  be,  only  mine!'— 
My  lord,'  laid  Hie,  «  I  entreat  you 
to  defift  from  a  vain  purfuitj  for, 
upon  my  honour,  I  will  never  hear 
you  on  this  fubjecl.  Let  go  my 
Jiand,  my  lord;  for  I  am  refoived  to 
go  from  you  this  moment;  nor  will 
I  ever  fee  you  more!' — «  Then,  Ma- 
dam,' cries  his  loi  d(hip, « I  muft  make 
the  btft  ufe  of  this  moment;  for  I 
cannot,  nor  will  not,  live  without 
you!' — 'What  do  you  mean,  my 
lord?'  fuul  Sophia;  «  I  will  raife  ihe 
family!' — «  1  have  no  fear,  Madam,* 
nfweieo  he,  c  but  of  Ic.fmg  you;  and 
that  I  am  refoived  to  prevent,  the 
only  way  which  defpair  points  to  me.' 
He  then  caught  her  in  his  arms — upon 
which  me  icreame^  fu  loud,  that  (he 
muft  have  alarmed  fome  one  to  her 
afliftance,  had  not  Lady  Bellafton  ta- 
ken care  to  remove  all  ears. 

But  a  more  iucky  circumftance  hap- 
pened  for  poor  Sophia;  another  noife 
now  broke  forth,  which  almoft  drown- 
ed her -cries ;  for  now  the  whole  houfe 
rung  with,    *  Where  is  (he?     D— —  n 
me,  I'll   unkennel  her  this  inttant! 
Shew  me  her  chamber,  I  fay;  where 
is  my  daughter?  I  know  fhe's  in  the 
houfe,  and  I'll  fee  her  if  fhe's  above 
ground!   Snew  me  where  (he  is!'  At 
which  laft  words  the  dour  flew  open, 
and  in  came  Squire  We Ileni,   with  his 
parfon,  and  a  let  of  myrmidons  at  his 
heels. 

How  miferable  muft  have  been  the 
condition  of  poor  Sophia,  when  the  en- 
raged voice  of  her  father  was  welcome 
to  her  ears!  Welcome,  indeed,  it 
was;  and  luckily  did  he  come:  for  it 
was  the  only  accident  upon  earth  which 
could  have  preserved  the  peace  of  her 
mind  from  ever  being  deftroyed. 

Sophia,  notwithftapumg  her  fright, 
pnlemly  knew  her  father's  voice;  and 
his  lordfhip,  notwithstanding  his  paf- 
fjon,  knew  the  voice  of  rea Ton,  which 
peremptorily  affured  him,  it  was  not 
now  a  time  for  the  perpetration  of  his 
villainy.  Hearing,  therefore,  the  voice 
approach,  and  hearing  likewife  whofe 
it  was;  (for  as  the  (quire  ir.oro  than 
once  roared  forth  the  word  Daughter, 
fo  Sophia,  in  the  midft  of  her  ftrug-. 
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gling,  cried  out  upon  her  father;)  he 
thought  proper  to  relinqu'fh  his  prey, 
having  only  di (ordered  her  handker- 
chief, and  with  his  rude  lips  committed 
violence  on  her  lovely  neck. 

If  the  reader's  imagination  doth  not 
aflift  me,  I  (hall  never  be  able  to  de- 
fcribe  the  fituation  of  thefe  two  perfons 
when  Weftern  came  into  the  room. 
Sophia  tottered  into  a  chair,  where  (he 
fat  difordered,  pale,  breathlefs,  burft- 
ing  with  indignation  at  Lord  Fellamar  j 
affrighted,  and  yet  more  rejoiced  at  the 
arrival  of  her  father. 

His  lordfhip  fat  down  near  her,  with 
the  bag  of  his  wig  hanging  over  one  of 
his  moulders,  the  reft  of  his  drefs  be- 
ing fomewhat  difordered,  and  rather  a 
greater  proportion  of  linen  than  is 
ufual  appealing  at  his  bofom.  As  to 
the  reft,  he  was  aimzed,  affrighted, 
vexed,  and  a(hamed. 

As  to  Squire  Weftern,  he  happened, 
at  this  time,  to  be  overtaken  by  an  ene- 
my,   which  very    frequently  purfues, 
and  feldom  fails  to   overtake  moft  of 
the  country  gentlemen  in  thi?kingdom. 
He  was,    literally   fpeaking,    drunk  j 
which  circumftance,  together  with  his 
natural  impetuofity,  could  produce  no 
other  effecl,  than  his  running  imme- 
diately up  to  his  daughter,  upon  whom 
he  fell  foul  with  his  tongue  in  the  moft 
inveterate  mannerj  nay,  he  had  pro- 
bably   committed    violence   with    his 
hands,  had  not  the  parfon  interpofed, 
faying,  '  For  Heaven's  fake,  Sir,  ani- 
madvert that  you  are  in  the  Ijoufe  of 
a  great  lady.     Let  me  beg  you  to  mi- 
tigate your  wrath  j  it  mould  minifter 
a  fulnefs  of    fatisfaclion,    that  you 
have  found  your  daughter;  for  as  to 
revenge,  it  belongeth  not  unto  us. 
I  difcern  great  contrition  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  lady.     I  (land 
affured,  if  you  will  forgive  her,  (he 
will  repent  her  of  all  paft  offences, 
and  return  unto  her  duty.' 
The  ftrength  of  the  parfon's  arms 
had  at  firft  been  of  more  fervice  than  the 
ftrength  of  his  rhetorick.   However,  his 
laft  words  wrought  fome  effeft,  and 
the  fquire  anfwered,  «  I'll  forgee  her 
if  (he  wull  ha'un.— If  wot  ha'un,  So- 
phy,    Til    forgee    thee    all.     Why 
doll  unt  fpeak  ?    Shat  ha'un!  D — n 
me,  (hat  ha'un  !     Why  doll  unt  an- 
fwer?    Was  ever  fuch  a   (lubborn 
tuoad?' 
'  Let  me  intreat  you,  Sir,  to  be  a 
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'  little  more  moderate,*  faid  the  par- 
fon; «  you  frighten  the  young  laiiy  fo, 
'  that  you  deprive  her  of  all  power  of 
'  utterance.' 

«  Power  of  mine  a— e!'  anfwered  the 
fquire.  *  You  take  her  part  then,  you 

*  do?     A  pretty  parfon  truly,  to  fide 

*  with  an  undutiful  child!     Yes,  yes, 
'  I  will   gee  yon  a  living  with  a  pox. 
'  I'll  gee  un  to  the  devil  (boner!' 

'  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,'  faid 
the  parfon ;  <  I  allure  your  worfhip,  I 

*  meant  no  fuch  matter.' 

My  Lady  Bel  it  lion  now  entered  the 

room,  and  came  up  to  the  fquire;  who 

no  (boner  faw  her,  than  refolving  to 

follow  the  inftruftions  of  his  fifter,  he 

made  her  a  very  civil  bow,  in  th«  rural 

manner,  and  paid  her  fome  of  his  beft 

compliments.     He   then    immediately 

proceeded  to  his  complaints,   and  faid 

There,  my  lady  coufin!  there  (land* 

the  moft  undutiful  child  in  the  world; 

(he  hankers  after  a  beggarly  rafcal, 

and  won't  marry  one  of  the  greateft 

matches  in  all  England,  that  we  have 

provided  for  her.' 

'  Indeed,  Coufin  Weftern/  anfwer- 
d  the  lady,  *  I  am  perfuaded  you 
wrong  my  coufin.  I  am  fure  (he 
hath  a  better  underftanding.  I  am 
convinced  (he  tvill  not  refufe  what 
(he  muft  be  fenfible  is  fo  much  to  her 
advantage,' 

This  was  a  wilful  miftake  in  Lady 
Bellafton ;  for  (he  well  knew  whom 
Mr.  Weftern  meant  5  though,  per- 
haps, (he  thought  he  would  eafily  be 
reconciled  to  his  lordmip's  propofals. 

'  Do  you  hear  there,'  quoth  the 
fquire,  '  what  her  ladyftup  fays?  All 

*  your  family  are  for  the  match.  Come, 
'  Sophy,  be  a  good  girl,  and  be  duti- 
'  ful,  and  make  your  father  happy.* 

*  If  my  death  will  make  you  happy, 

*  Sir,'  anfwered    Sophia,    *  you    will 

*  (hortly  be  fo.' 

'  It's  a  lye,  Sophy;  it's  a  d — n'd 
'  lye,  and  you  know  it!'  faid  the  fquire. 

«  Indeed,  Mifs  Weftern,'  faid  Lady 
Bellafton,  '  you  injure  your  father  j 

*  he  hath    nothing  in  view  but  your 

*  intereft  in  this  matchj  and  I  and  all 

*  your  friends  mull  acknowledge  the 
'  higheft  honour  done  to  your  family 
'  in  the  propofal.* 

'  Ay,  all  of  us,'  quoth  the  fquirei 

*  nay,    it  was  no    propofal  of  mine. 
'  She  knows  it  was  her  aunt   propofed 
1  it  to  me  firft' — Come,  Sophy,  once 

3  D  a  *  more, 
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'  more,  let  me  beg  you  to  be  a  good 
'  girl,  and  gee  me  your  conlent  before 

*  your  cou fin.' 

*  Let  me  give  him  your  hand,  cou- 

*  lin,'  faid  the  lady.     '  It  is  the  fa- 
'  fliion,  now  a-days,  to  difpenle  with 
'   time  and  long  courtftups.' 

*  Pugh,'  faid  the  fquire,  '  what  fig- 

*  nifies   time  !  wo'nt  they  have   time 
'  enough  to  court  afterwards  ?  People 

*  may  court  very  well  after  they  have 

*  been  a- bed  together.' 

As  Lord  Fellamar  was  very  well  af- 
fured,  that  he  was  meant  by  Lady  Bel- 
iafton, f'o  never  having  heard  nor  fu- 
fpefieJ  a  word  of  Blinl,  he  made  no 
doubt  of  his  being  meant  by  the  fa- 
ther. Coming  up,  therefore,  to  the 
fquire,  be  faid,  '  Though  I  have  not 
the  honour,  Sir,  of  being  perfonally 
known  to  youj  yet,  as  I  find  I  have 
the  happinefs  to  have  my  propofals 
accepted,  let  me  intercede,  Sir,  in 
behalf  of  the  young  lady,  that  (he 
may  not  be  more  ibliciud  at  this 
time,1 

'  You  intercede,  Sir !'  faid  the 
fquire  5  *  why,  who  the  devil  are  you  ?' 

*  Sir,    1   am  Lord   Fellamar,'    an- 
fwered  hej  *  and  am   the  happy  man, 
'  whom,  I  hope,  you  have  done  the  ho- 

*  nour  of  accepting  fora  fon-in-law.' 

'  You  are  a  ion  of  a  h-  •  •,'  replied 
the  fquire,  *  for  all  your  laced  coat. 
'  You  my  fon-in-law,  and  be  d — n'd 

*  to  you  !* 

'  I  (hall  take  more  from  you,  Sir, 

*  than   from  any  man/  anfwered   the 
lord;  '.but  I  muft  inform  you,  that  I 
«  am  not  ufed  to  hear  fuch  language 
«  without  reientment.' 

'  Refentmya — e,' quoth  the  fquire. 

*  Don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  fuch  a 
'  fellow  as   thee  art!  becaufe  haft  a 

*  got  a  fpit  there  dangling  at  thy  fide. 

*  Lay  by  your  fpit,  and  I'll  give  thee 
4  enough  of  meddling  with  what  doth 
«  not  belong  to  thee.     I'll  teach  you 
'  to  father-in- luw  me!  I'll  lick  thy 
<  jacket!' 

*  It's  very  well,  Sir,'  faid  my  lord  j 

*  I  (hall  make  no  difturbance  before 
'  the  ladies.    I  am  very  well  fatisfu-d. 
«  Your  -humble    fervant,     Sir — Lady 
«  Beliafton,  your  moft  obedient/ 

HU  lordftiip  was  no  fooner  gone, 
than  Lady  Beliafton,  coming  up  to  Mr. 
Weitern,  faid,  «  Blefs  me,  Sir!  what 

*  have  you  done  ?  you  know  not  whom 
'  you  have  affronted;  be  is  a  noble- 


*  man  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune; 

*  and  yeftcrday  made  propofals  to  your 

*  daughter;  and  fuch  as  I  am  fureyou 
4  muft   accept  with  the  higheft   plea- 
c  fure.' 

'  Anfwer  for  yourfelf,  lady  coufin,* 
fr.id  the  fquire;  '  I  will  have  nothing 

*  to  do  with  any  of  your  lords.     My 

*  daughter  (hall  have  an  honeft  coun- 
'  try  gentleman;  I  have  pitched  upon 

*  one  for  her,  and  (he  (hall  ha'un.     I 
'  am    forry  for  the  trouble   (lie  hath 
'  given  your    hdyfliip,   with    all    my 
'  heart/     Lady  Beliafton  made  a  ci- 
vil fpeech  upon  the  word  Trouble;   to 
which    the   fquire  anfwered,    «  Why 
'  that's  kind  !  and  I  would  do  as  much 
'  for  your  lady(hip.     To  be  fure,  re- 
'  lations   fbould  do  for  one  another. 

*  So  I  will;  your  ladyfhip  a  good  night. 
'  —Come,  Madam,  you  muft  go  along 
'  with  me  by  fair  means,  or  I'll  have 
'  you  carried  down  to  the  coach.' 

Sophia  faid  (be  would  attend  him 
without  force;  but  begged  to  go  in  a 
chair,  for  (he  faid  (he  Should  not  be 
able  to  ride  any  other  way. 

4   Pr'ythee,'  cries  the  fquire,  '  wont 

*  unt   perfuade  me  canft  not  ride  in 

*  a  coach,  would'ft  ?    that's  a    pretty 

*  thing,  furely  !  No,  no,  I'll  never  let 
'   thee  out  of  my  fight  any  more,  till 
'  art    married,   that  I  promife    thee.' 
Sophia  told  him   (he  faw  he  was  re- 
folved  to  break  her  heart.     '  O  break 
'  thy  heart,  and  be  d — n'd,'  quoth  he, 
1  if  a  good  hu(band  will  break  it.     I 
'  don't  value  a  brafs  varden,  not  a  ha- 
'  ptnny  of  any  undutiful  b— —  upon 

*  earth.'    He  then  took  violently  hold 
of  her  hand;  upon  which   the  parfon 
once  more  interfered,  begging  him  to 
ufe  gentle  methods.  At  that  thefquiie 
thundered  out  a  curfe,  and  bidthepar- 
fon  hold  his  tongue;  faying,  «  At'n'r 

in  pulpit  now  ?  when  art  a  got  up 

there,  I  never  mind  what  dolt  fayj 

but    I    won't   be    prieft-ridden,    nca 

taught  how  to  behave  myfelf  by  thee. 

— I  wifh  your  ladydiip  a  good  night. 

— Come  along,  Sophy;  be  a  good  girl, 

and  all  (hall  be  welL     Skat  ha'  un  j 

d— n  irie,  (hat  ha'  un  !T 

Mrs.  Honour  appeared  below  ftairs, 

and   with  a   low  curtfey  to  the  fquire, 

offered  to  attend  hermiftrefs;    but  he 

pufhed  her  away,  faying,  'Hold,  Ma- 

'  dam,  hold  ;   you  come  no  more  near 

'  myhouie.' — «  And  will  you  take  my 

'  maid  away  from  me.''  faid  Sophia. 

'  Vet, 
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*"  Ye?,  indeed,  Madam,  will  I,'  cries 
the  fquire  :    *  you  need    not  fear  being 
without  a  fervant ;    I  will  get  you 
another  maid,  and  a  better  m..id  than 
this,  who,   I'd  lay  five  pound   to  a 
crown,  is  no  mure  a  maid   than    try 
grannum.  No,  no,  Spphy;  flit  mall 
contrive  no  more  efcapes,  I   promife 
you.'     He  then  packed  up  his  daugh- 
ter   and    the    parlon  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  afterwhich  he  mounted  himfelf, 
and  ordered  it  to  drive  to  his  lodging?. 
In  the  way  thither  hefuffered  Sophia  to 
be  quiet,  and  entertained  himfelf  with 
reading  a  leclure  to  the  parfonongood 
manners,  and  a  proper   behaviour    to 
his  betters. 

It  is  poflible  he  might  not  fo  eafily 
have  carried  off  his  daughter  from  Lady 
Belialton,  had  that  good  lady  defired 
to  have  detained  her;  but,  in  reality, 
ftie  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the 
confinement  into  which  Sophia  was 
going ;  and  as  her  projecl  with  Lord 
Fellamar  had  failed  of  fuccefs,  me  was 
well  contented  that  other  violent  me- 
thods were  now  going  to  b",  ufed  in 
favour  of  another  man. 


CHAP.     VI. 

BY  WHAT  MEANS  THE  SQUIRE 
CAME  TO  DISCOVER  HIS  DAUGH- 
TER. 

THOUGH  the  reader  in  many 
hiftories  is  obliged  to  digeft  much 
more  unaccountable  appearances  than 
this  of  Mr.  Weftern,  without  any  fa- 
tisfaclion  at  all  j  yet,  as  we  dearly  love 
to  oblige  him  whenever  it  is  in  our 
power,  we  fh*ll  now  proceed  to  mew 
by  what  method  the  fquire  diicovered 
where  his  daughter  was. 

In  the  third  chapter,  then,  of  the  pre- 
ceding book,  we  gave  a  hint  (for  it  is 
not  our  cuftom  to  unfold  at  any  time 
fnore  than  is  neceflary  for  the  occafion) 
that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  very 
defirous  of  reconciling  herfelf  to  her 
tincle  and  aunt  Weftern,  thought  (he 
bad  a  probable  opportunity,  by  the 
fervice  of  preferving  Sophia  from  com- 
mitting the  fame  crime  which  had 
drawn  on  herfelf  the  anger  of  her  fa- 
mily. After  much  deliberation,  there- 
fore, ftie  refolved  to  inform  her  aunt 
Wettern  where  her  couiin  was,  and  ac- 


cordingly (he  writ  the  following  letter, 
which  we  (hall  give  the  reader  at  length, 
for  more  reafbns  than  one. 


c    HONOURED    MADAM, 

'  HpHE  occafion  of  my  writing 
•*•  *  this,  will  perhaps  make  a 
letter  of  mine  agreeable  to  my  dear 
aunt,  for  the  fake  of  one  of  her 
nieces;  though  I  have  little  reafon  to 
hope  it  will  be  fo  on  the  account  of 
another. 

4  Without  more-  apology,  as  I  was 
coming  to  throw  my  unhappy  felf  at 
your  feet,  I  met,  by  the  ftrangeft  ac- 
cident in  the  world,  my  couiin  So- 
phy, whofe  hiftory  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  than  myielf,  though, 
alas!  I  know  infinitely  too  much; 
enough,  indeed,  to  fatisfy  me,  that 
unlefs  flie  is  immediately  prevented, 
(he  is  in  danger  of  running  into  the 
fame  fatal  mifchief,  which  by  fool- 
imly  and  ignorantly  refufing  your 
moil  wife  and  prudent  advice,  I  have 
unfortunately  brought  on  my  felf. 

*  In  fhort,  I  havefeen  the  man;  nay, 
I  was  moft  part  of  yefterday  in   his 
company,  and  a  charming  young  fel- 
low I  promife  you  \\e  is.     By   what 
accident  he  came  acquainted  with  me, 
is  too  tedious  to  tell  you  now;  but 
I  have    this    morning    changed  my 
loo'gings  to  avoid  him,  left  he  ihouhi 
by  my  means    difcover  my  coufm  ; 
for  he  doth  not  yet  know  where  the 
is,  and  it  is  advifeablehe  fhould  not, 
tiii  my  uncle  hath  fecured  her.     No 
time  therefore  is   to  be  Jolt  •,  and  I 
need  only  inform  you,    that  (he  is 
now  with  Lady  BelUfton,  whom  I 
have  feen,  and   who  harh,  I  find,  a 
defiijn   of  concealing  her  from    her 
family.     You  know,    Madam,    (fee 
is  a  ftrange    woman,    but   nothing 
could  mifbecome  me   more,  than  TO 
prefume  to  give  any  hint  to  one  of 
your  great  understanding,  and  great 
knowledge    of    the    world,     befides 
barely  informing  you  of  the   matter 

*  I  hope,  Madam,  th?  care  which 
I  have  fhewn  on  this  occasion  for  the 
good  of  my  family,   will  recommend 
me  3gjain  to  the  favour  of  a  lady  who 
hath  always  exerted  fo  rnuch  zeal  fur 
the  honour  and  true  intereft  of  u$ 

«  all} 
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all ;  and  that  it  may  he  a  means  of 
lettering  me  to  yourfriendfhip,  which 
hath  made  Jo  great  a  part  of  my  for- 
mer, and  is  fo  necelfary  to  my  fu- 
ture happinefs.  1  am,  with  the  ut- 
moft  reipecl,  honoured  Madam,  your 
moft  dutiful,  obliged  niece,  and  moft 
obedient  humble  fervant, 

'  HARRIET  FixzrATRicK/ 


Mrs.  Weftern  was  now  at  her  bro- 
ther's houfe,  where  (he  had  refided 
ever  iince  the  flight  of  Sophia,  in  order 
TO  adminifter  comfort  tothepoor  fquire 
in  his  affliction.  Of  this  comfort,  which 
flic  doled  out  to  him  in  daily  portions, 
we  have  formerly  given  a  fpecimen. 

She  was  now  landing  with  her  back 
to  the  fire;    and,  with  a  pinch  of  fnufF 
in    her    hand,  was  dealing  forth  this 
daily    allowance    of   comfort    to    the 
Iquire,  while  he  fmoked  his  afternoon 
pipe,  when  (he  received  the  above  let- 
ter ;  which    me  had   no    fooner  read, 
than  (he  delivered   it  to    him,  faying, 
There,  Sir,  there   is  an   account  of 
your  loft  fheep.     Fortune  hath  again 
reftored  her  to  you;    and  if  you  will 
be  governed  by  my  advice,  it  is  pof- 
fjble  you  may  yet  preferve  her/ 
The  fquire  had  no   fooner  read  the 
letter,    than  he  leaped  from  his  chair, 
threw  his  pipe  into  the  fire,  and  gave  a 
loud  huzza  for  joy.  He  then  fummon- 
cd  his  feivants,  called  for  his   boots, 
and  ordered  the  Chevalier  and  feveral 
other  horfes  to  be  facldled,    and  that 
Parfon   Supple  mould  be  immediately 
lent  for.    Having  done  this,  he  turned 
to  his   lifter,    caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  gave  her  a  ciofe  embrace,  faying, 
4  Zounds!   you    don"t    feem  pleafed; 
•  one  would  imagine  you  was  forry  I 
'  have  found  the  girl.' 

'  Brother/  anfwered  (he,  '  the  deep- 
'  eft  politicians,  who  fee  to  the  bot- 
tom, difcover  often  a  very  different 
afpec~l  of  affairs,  from  what  fwims 
on  the  furface.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
things  do  look  rather  lefs  defpeiate 
than  they  did  formerly  in  Holland, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  the 
gates  of  Amfterdam ;  but  there  is  a 
delicacy  required  in  this  matter, 
which  you  will  pardon  me,  brother, 
if  I  fufpecl  ycu  want.  There  is  a 


decorum  to  be  ufcd  with  n  woman  of 
figute,  fuch  as  Ladv  Bellafton,  bro- 
ther, which  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  fuptiior,  I  am  aft\.id,  to 
yours.' 

'  Sifter,'  cries  the  fquire,  «  I  know 
you  have  no  opinion  of  my  parts; 
but  I'll  (hew  you  on  this  occafion  who 
is  a  fool.  Knowledge,  quoth'a!  I 
have  not  been  in  the  country  fo  long, 
without  having  fome  knowledge  of 
warrants,  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  know  I  may  take  my  own  where- 
ever  I  can  find  it.  Shew  me  my  own 
daughter,  and  if  I  don't  know  how 
to  come  at  her,  I'll  fufter  you  to 
call  me  a  fool  as  long  as  1  live. 
There  be  jufticcs  of  peace  in  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  in  other  places.' 
1  I  proteftY  cries  (lie,  '  you  make 
me  tremble  for  the  event  of  this  mat- 
ter; which  if  you  will  proceed  by  my 
advice,  you  may  bring  tofo  good  an 
iflue.  Do  you  really  imagine,  bro- 
ther, that  the  houfe  of  a  woman  of 
figure  is  to  be  attacked  by  warrants, 
and  brutal  juftices  of  the  peace?  I 
will  inform  you  how  to  proceed.  As 
foon  as  you  anive  in  town,  and  have 
got  yourfelf  into  a  decent  drefs,  (for 
indeed,  brother,  you  have  none  at 
prefent  fit  to  appear  in)  you  muft 
feud  your  compliments  to  Lady  Bel- 
lafton, and  define  leave  to  wait  on 
her.  When  you  are  admitted  to  her 
prefence,  as  you  certainly  will  be, 
and  have  told  her  your  ftory,  and 
hsve  made  proper  ufe  of  my  name, 
(for  I  think  you  only  juft  know  one 
another  by  fight,  though  you  are  re- 
lations) I  am  confident  flic-  will  with- 
draw her  protection  from  my  niecet 
who  tnth  certainly  impofed  upon  her. 
This  is  the  only  method — Juftices  of 
peace,  indeed!  do  you  imagine  any 
fuch  event  can  arrive  to  a  woman  of 
figure  in  a  civilized  nation  ?' 
*  D — n  their  figures, 'cries  thefquirej 
a  pretty  civilized  nation,  truly,  where 
women  are  above  the  law.  And  what 
mutt  I  ftand  fending  a  parcel  of  com- 
pliments to  a  confounded  whore,  that 
keeps  away  a  daughter  from  her  own 
natural  father  ?  I  tell  you,  filter,  I  am 
not  fo  ignorant  as  you  think  me.  I 
know  you  would  have  women  above 
the  law:  but  it  is  all  a  lye ;  I 
heard  his  lordfhip  fay  at  a  fize,  that 

«  no 
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*  no  one  is  above  the  law.     But  this 
«  of  yours  is  Hanover  law,  I  fuppofe.' 
•  Mr.Weftem,"  laid  Ihe, « I  thi 


UK.  you 

«  daily  improve  in  ignorance.     I  pro- 
4  tell  you  are  grown  an  arrant  bear.' 
«   No  more  a  bear  (ban  yourfelf,  fif- 

*  ter  Wellern,'  faid  tiie  fquire.  '  Pox  ! 
'  you  may  talk  of  your  civility  an  you 
«  will,   I  am  Cure  you  never  (hew  any 

<  to  me.     I  am   no  bear;  no,  nor  no 

<  dog  neither  j   though  I  know  fome- 
1  body  that  is  fonte  thing,  that  begins 

*  with  a  b — ;    but,    pox!    I  wilt  (hew 

*  you  I  have  a  got  more  good  man- 
«  nets  than  fome  folks/ 

'  Mr.  Weftern,'  anfwered  the  lady, 

*  you  may  lay  what  you  pleafe.     Je 
'  vous  mefprtfe  de  tout  men  cceur.     I 
'   (hall  not,  therefore,  be  angry.    Be- 

*  fides,  as  my  coufin  with  that  odious 
«  Irifh  name  juftly  fays,  I  have  that 
'  regard  for  the  honour  and  true  in- 
«  tertft  of  my  family,  and  that  con- 

*  cern  for  my  niece,  who  is  a  part  of 

*  it,  that  I  have  refolved  to  go  to  town 
'  myfelf  upon  this  occafion  ;  for,  in- 
«  deed,  indeed,  brother,  you   are  not 
«  a  fit  minifter  to  be  employed  at  a  po- 
'  lite  court. — Greenland!  Greenland! 
'  fliotild   always   be  the   fcene  of  the 
'  tramontane  negociation.' 

«  I  thank  Heaven,'  cries  the  fquire, 

*  I  don't  underftand  you   now.    You 
'  are  got  to  your  Hanoverian  linguo. 
'  However,  I'll  (hew  you  I  fcorn  to  be 

*  behind-hand  in   civility  with   you  ; 

*  and  as  you  are  not  angry  for  what 
'  I   have  laid,  fo  I  am  not  angry  for 
'  what  you  have  laid.    Indeed,  I  have 
'  always  thought  it  a  folly  for  rela- 
'  tions   to  quarrel;    and,    if  they  do 

*  now  and    then   give   a    hafty   word, 
'  why,  people   fhouid  give   and  take; 
'  for  my  part,  I  never   bear  malice; 

<  and  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you  to  go 
'  up  to  London  ;  for  I  never  was  there 

*  but  twice  in  my  life,  and  then  I  ^id 
'  not  ftay  above  a  fortnight  at  a  time; 

*  and,  to  be  fure,  1  can't  be  expected  to 
'  know  much  of  the  ftreets  and  the  folks 

*  in  that  time.  I  never  denied  that  you 

*  know'd  all  thefe  matters  better  than 

*  I.    For  me  to  difpute  that,  would  be 

*  all  as  onr,  as  for  you  to  difpute  the 

*  management  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  or 
'  the  finding  a  hare  fitting,  with  me.' 

— '  Which  I  promiie  you,'  fays  (lie, 
'  I  never  will.' — '  Well,  and  I  pro- 
mife  you,'  returned  he,  « that  I  never 
"  difp 


*  will  difpute  t'other,' 


Here  then  a  league  was  (truck  (to 
borrow  a  phrafe  from  the  lady)  between 
the  contending  parties  ;  and  now  the 
p^rfon  arriving,  and  the  horfes  being 
ready,  the  fquire  departed,  having  pro- 
mifed  his  filter  to  follow  her  advice, 
and  (he  prepared  to  follow  him  the 
next  day. 

But  having  communicated  thefe  ma- 
ters to  the  parfon  on  the  road,  they 
both  agreed  that  the  prefcribed  forma- 
lities might  very  well  be  difpenfed 
with  ;  and  the  (quire  having  changed 
his  mind,  proceeded  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  feen. 


CHAP.  vir. 

IN  WHICH  VARIOUS  MISFORTUNES 
BEFEL    POOR    JONES. 

AFFAIRS  were  in  the  aforefaid 
fituation,  when  Mrs.  Honour 
arrived  at  Mrs.  Miller's,  and  called 
Jones  out  from  the  company,  as  we 
have  before  feen;  with  whom,  when 
(he  found  herfelf  alone,  (he  began  as 
follows. 

*  O  my  dear  Sir,  how  fliall  I  get 
fpirits  to  tell  you  !  you  are  undone, 
Sir!  and  my  poor  lady's  undone,  and 
I  am  undone!' — «  Hath  any  thing 
happened  to  Sophia  ?'  cries  Jones, 
(bring  like  a  mad-man.  <  All  that 
is  bad,'  cries  honour;  '  O,  I  (hall 
never  get  fuch  another  lady!  O  that 
I  mould  ever  live  to  fee  this  day!* 
At  thefe  words,  Jones  turned  pale  as 
a(hes,  trembled  and  ftammered;  but 
Honour  went  on  :  *  O  Mr.  J  >nes,  I 
have  loft  my  lady  forever!' — *  How! 
what!  for  Heaven's  fake  tell  me.— 
O  my  dear  Sophia  !' — «  You  may 
well  call  her  fo,'  faid  Honour;  «  (he 
was  the  deareft  lady  to  me— I  (hall 
never  have  fuch  another  plaee.'— 
D — n  your  place,'  cries  Jones* 
where  is— what !  what  is  become  of 
my  Sophia  ?'-— '  Ay,  to  be  Cure,'  cries 
be,  *  fervants  may  be  d— n'd.  It  fig- 
nifies  nothing  what  becomes  of  them, 
though  they  are  turned  away,  and 
ruined  ever  fo  much.  To  be  fure, 
they  are  not  flem  and  blood  like  other 
people.  No,  to  be  fure,  it  fignifies 
nothing  what  becomes  of  them/— • 
If  you  have  any  pity,  any  compaf- 
Con,'  cries  Jones,  '  I  beg  you  will 
inftantly  tell  me  what  hath  happen. 

*  cd 
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eci  to  Sophia!*-—*  To  he  fure,  I  have 
more  pity  for  you  thin  you  have  for 
me,*  anl\vtiT<l  Honour;  *  I  don't 
d — n  yon,  bec.iufc  you  have  loft  the 
fweeteft  lady  in  the  world.  To  he 
fure,  you  are"  worthy  to  be  pitied,  and 
Tin  worthy  to  be  pitied  too:  for, 
to  he  fore,  if  ever  there  was  a  good 
iniftrefs — '  *  What  hath  happen- 
ed?' cries  Jones,  in  almoft  a  raving 

>t.  '  What? — what?'  laid  Honour; 
\vhy,  the  worft  that  could  have  hap- 
pened, hoth  for  you  and  for  me: 
—•Her  father  is  come  to  town,  and 
hath  carried  her  away  from  us  both/ 

-lere  Jones  fell  on  his  knees,  in  thankf- 

nving  that  it  was  no  worfe.  *  No 
worfe!'  repeated  Honour,  '  what 
could  be  worfe  for  either  of  us?  He 
carried  her  off,  fwearing  flhe  fhould 
marry  Mr.  Blifil;  that's  for  your 
comfort;  an-i,  for  poor  me,  I  am 
turned  out  of  doors.' — *  Indeed, 
Mr?.  Honpur,'  anfwered  Jones, '  you 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits.  I 
imagined  fome  moft  dreadful  fudden 
accident  had  happened  to  Sophia; 
fomething,  compared  to  which,  even 
the  feeing  her  married  to  Blifil 
would  he  a  trifle;  but  while  there 
is  life,  there  are  hopes,  my  dtar  Ho- 
nour. Women,  in  this  land  of  li- 
berty, cannot  be  married  by  ac- 
tual brutal  force.'—'  To  be  fure, 
Sir,'  faid  (lie,  «  that's  true.  There 
may  be  feme  hopes  for  you;  but 
alack-a-day!  what  hopes  are  there 
for  poor  me?  And  to  be  fure,  Sir, 
you  muft  be  fenfihle  I  fuffer  all  this 
upon  your  account.  All  the  quar- 
rel the  fquire  hath  to  me,  is  for  tak- 
ing your  part,  as  I  have  done,  againft 
Mr.  Blifil.'— «  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour,' anfwered  he,  '  I  am  fenfible  . 
of  my  obligations  to  you,  and  will 
leave  nothing  in  my  power  undone 
to  make  you  amends.' — '  Alas,  Sir,' 

aid  fbe,  «  what  can  make  a  fervant 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  one  place,  but 
the  getting  another  altogether  as 
good!" — '  Do  not  cieu>a:r,  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour,' faidjones,  *1  hope  tore-inflate 
you  again  in  the  fame.' — *  Alack-a- 
day,  Sir,'  faid  fhe,  «  how  can  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  with  fuch  hopes,  when  I 
know  it  is  a  thing  impoffible;  for 
the  fqnire  is  fo  fet  againlt  me:  and 
yet,  if  you  fhould  ever  have  my  lady, 
as  to  be  fure  1  now  hopes  heartily 
you  will  j  for  you  aie  a  gtntrous, 


good-natured  gentleman,  and  I  am 
fure  you  loves  her,  and  to  be  Jure 
(he  loves  you  as  dearly  as  her  own 
foul — it  is  a  matter  in  vain  to  deny 
it;  becaufc  as  why,  every  body  that 
is  in  the.  leaft  acquainted  with  my 
lady,  muft  fee  it :  for,  poor  dear 
lady,  fhe  can't  difTemble;  and  if 
two  people  who  loves  one  another 
a'n't  happy,  why,  who  (hould  be  fo? 
Happinefs  don't  always  depend  upon 
what  people  has;  befides,  my  lady  has 
enough  for  both.  To  be  fure,  there- 
fore, as  one  may  fay,  it  would  be 
all  the  pity  in  the  world  to  keep  two 
fuch  loviers  afunder ;  nay,  I  am 
convinced,  for  my  part,  you  will 
meet  together  at  (aft;  for  if  it  is  to 
be,  there  is  no  preventing  it.  If  a 
marriage  is  made  in  heaven,  all  the 
juftices  of  peace  upon  earth  can't 
break  it  off.  To  be  fure,  I  wi(he8 
tlut  Pai  fon  Supple  had  but  a  little 
more  fpirit  to  tell  the  fquire  of  his 
wickednefs  in  endeavouring  to  foice 
his  daughter  contrary  to  her  liking; 
but  then  his  whole  dependence  is 
on  the  fquire,  and  fo  the  poor  gen- 
tleman, though  he  is  a  very  religious 
good  fort  of  a  man,  and  talks  of  the 
badnefs  of  fuch  doings  behind  the 
fquire's  back;  yet,  he  dares  not  fay 
his  foul  is  his  own,  to  his  face.  To 
be  fure,  I  never  faw  him  make  fo  bold 
as  juft  nowj  I  was  afeard  the  fquire 
would  have  ftruck  him.  I  would 
not  have  your  honour  be  melancho- 
ly, Sir,  nor  defpair;  things  may  go 
better,  as  long  as  you  are  fure  of 
my  lady,  and  that  I  am  certain  you 
may  be;  for  fhe  never  will  be  brought 
to  confent  to  marry  any  other  man. 
Indeed,  I  am  terribly  afeaid  the 
fquire  will  do  her  a  mifchief  in  his, 
paflionj  for  he  is  a  prodigious  paf- 
fionate  gentleman,  and  I  am  afeard 
roo,  the  poor  lady  will  be  brought 
to  break  her  heart  j  for  flie  is  as 
tender-hearted  as  a  chicken:  it  is 
pity,  methmks,  fhe  had  not  a  little 
of  my  courage.  If  I  was  in  love 
with  a  young  man,  and  my  father 
offered  to  lock  me  up,  I'd  tear  his 
eyes  out,  but  I'd  come  at  him;  but 
then  there's  a  great  fortune  in  the 
cafe,  which  it  is  in  her  father's 
power  either  to  give  her  or  not: 
that,  to  be  fure,  may  make  fome 
difference!' 

Whether  Jone»  gave  ftrift  attention 

to. 
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to  all  the  foregoing  harangue,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  for  want  of  any  vacancy  in 
the  difcourfe,  I  cannot  determine;  but 
he  never  once  attempted  toanfwer,  nor 
did  (he  once  ftop,  till  Partridge  came 
running  into  the  room,  and  informed 
him,  that  the  great  lady  was  upon  the 
flairs. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  dilemma  to 
which  Jones  was  now  reduced.  Ho- 
nour knew  nothing  of  any  acquaint- 
ance that  fubfifted  between  him  and 
Lady  Bellafton  ;  and  (he  was  almoft 
the  laft  perfon  in  the  world  to  whom 
he  would  have  communicated  it.  In 
this  hurry  and  diftrefs,  he  took  (as  is 
common  enough)  the  worftcourfe;  and 
inftead  of  exposing  her  'to  the  lady, 
which  would  have  been  of  little  con- 
fequence,  he  chofe  to  expofe  the  lady 
to  her  :  he  therefore  refolved  to  hide 
Honour,  whom  he  had  but  juft  time 
to  convey  behind  the  bed,  and  to  draw 
the  curtains. 

The  hurry  in  which  Jones  had  been 
all  day  engaged  on  account  of  his  poor 
landlady  and  her  family,  the  terrors 
occafioned  by  Mrs.  Honour,  and  the 
confufioninto  which  he  was  thrown  by 
the  fudden  arrival  of  Lady  Beliafton, 
had  altogether  driven  former  thoughts 
out  of  his  headj  fo  that  itJiever  once 
occurred  to  his  memory  to  aft  the  part 
of  a  fick  man;  which,  indeed,  neither 
the  gaiety  of  his  drefs,  nor  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  his  countenance,  would  have  at 
all  fupported. 

He  received  her  ladyfhip,  therefore, 
rather  agreeably  to  her  defires,  than'  to 
her  expectations,  with  all  the  good  hu- 
mour he  could  mufter  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  without  any  real  or  affe&ed 
appearance  of  the  leaftdiforder. 

Lady  Bellafton  no  fooner  entered  the 
room,  than  (he  fquatted  herfelf  down 
on  the  bed  :  *  So,  my  dear  Jones,1  faid 
fhe,  *  you  find  nothing  can  detain  me 
long  from  you.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
be  angry  with  you,  that  I  have  nei- 
ther ieen  nor  heard  from  you  all  day; 
for  I  perceive  your  diftemper  would 
have  fuffered  you  to  come  abroad  : 
nay,  I  fuppofe  you  have  not  fat  in 
your  chamber  all  day,  drefled  up  like 
a  fine  lady,  "to  fee  company  after  .a 
lying  in  :  but,  however,,  don'tthink 
I  intend  to  fcold  you  ;  for  I  never 
will  give  you  an  excufe  for  the  cold 
behaviour  of  a  hufband,  by  putting 
on  the  ill  humour  of  a  wife,' 
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'  Nay,  Lady  Bellafton,*  faid  Jones, 

'  I  am  fure  your  -ladyihip  will  not  up- 

'  braid  me  with  negle£l  of  duty,  when 

*  1  only  waited  for  orders.     Who,  my 
'  dear  creature,  hath  rea.fon  to  com- 
'  plain  ?   who  miffed   an    appointment 
'  laft  night,  and  left  an  nnhappy  man. 

*  to  expecl,  and  wifli,   and  figh,  and 
'  languish  ?' 

'  Do  not  mention  it,  my  dear  Mr» 

'  Jones,'  cried  (he.    '  If  you  knew  the 

'  occafion,  you  would  pity  me.       In 

'  fhort,   it   is    impofiiMe    to   conceive 

*  what  women  of  condition  are  obliged 
'  to   fuffer  from    the    impertinence  of 
'  fools,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  farce 
'  of  the  world.     I  am  glad,   however, 
'  all  your  languishing  and  wishing  have 

*  done  you   no  harm,    for   vou  never 

*  looked  better  in  your  life.  Upon  my 
'  faith,  Jones,    you  might   at  tins  in- 
<  itantfit  for  the  piclure  of  Adonis.' 

There  are  certain  words  of  provoca- 
tion, which,  men  of  honour  hold  can 
only  properly  be  anfwered  by  a  blow. 
Among  lovers,  pofllbly  there  may  be 
fome  expreffions  which  can  be  only  an- 
fwered by  a  kifs.  The  compliment 
which  Lady  Bellafton  now- made  Jones, 
feems  to  be  of  this  kind  ;  efpeciallyas 
it  was  attended  with  a  look,  in  which 
the  lady  conveyed  more  loft  ideis  than 
it  was  poflible  to  exprefs  with  her 
tongue. 

Jones  was  certainly  at  this  inftant 
in  one  of  the  moft  difagreeable  and 
diftrefled  fituations  imaginable;  for  to 
carry  on  the  cornparifon  we  made  life 
of  before,  though  the  provocation  was 
given  by  the  lady,  Jones  could  not  re- 
ceive fatisfa&ion,  nor  fo  much  as  offer 
to  afk  it,  in  the  prefence  of  a  third 
perfon j  feconds  in  this  kind  of  duels 
not  being  according  to  the  law  of  arms. 
As  this  objection  did  not  occur  to  Lady 
Bellafton,  who  was  ignorant  of  any 
other  woman  being  there  but  herfelf, 
(he  waited  fome  time  in  great  aftonifh- 
ment  for  an  anfwer  from  Jones;  who, 
confcious  of  the  ridiculous  figure  he 
made,  flood  at  a  diftance,  and  not  dar- 
ing to  give  the  proper  anfwer,  gave 
none-  at  all .  Nothing  can  be  imagi ned 
more  comick,  nor  yet  more  tragical, 
than  this  fcene  would  have  been,  if  it 
had  lafted  much  longer.  The  lady  had 
already  changed  colour  two  or  three 
times,  and  got  up  from  the  bea,  and 
fat  down  again;  while  Jones  was  wi(h- 
ing  the  ground  to  fink  under  him,  or 
3E  the 
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thehoufe  to  fall  on  his  head ;  when  an 
odd  accident  freed  him  from  an  embar- 
rafTment,  out  of  which  neither  the  elo- 
quenceof  a  Cicero,  nor  the  politicks  of 
a  Machiavel,  could  have  delivered  him, 
without  utter  difgrace. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  arrival 
of  young  Nightingale,  dead  drunk;  or 
rather  in  that  ftate  of  drunkennefs, 
•which  deprives  men  of  the  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  without  depriving  them  of  the 
life  of  their  limbs. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  her  daughters  were 
in  bed,  and  Partridge  was  fmoaking 
his  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire;  fo  that  he 
arrived  at  Mr.  Jones's  chamber  door 
without  any  interruption.  This  he 
burft  open,  and  was  entering  without 
any  ceremony,  when  Jones  ftarted  from 
his  feat,  and  ran  to  oppofehim;  which 
he  did  fo  effectually,  that  Nightingale 
never  came  far  enough  within  the  door 
to  fee  who  was  fitting  on  the  bed. 

Nightingale  had,  in  reality,  miftaken 
Jones's  apartment  for  that  in  which 
himfelf  had  lodged;  he  therefore  ftrong- 
Jy  infilled  on  coming  in,  often  fwear- 
ing  that  he  would  not  be  kept  from 
his  own  bed.  Jones,  however,  pre- 
vailed  over  him,  and  delivered  him  in- 
to the  hands  of  Partridge,  whom  the 
noifc  on  the  Hairs  foon  iummoned  to 
Ms  matter's  affiftance. 

And  now  Jones  was  unwillingly 
obliged  to  return  to  his  own  apartment  j 
where,  at  the  very  inftant  of  his  en- 
trance, he  heard  Lady  Bellafton  vent- 
ing an  exclamation,  though  not  a  very 
loud  one;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  faw 
her  flinging  herlelf  into  a  chair  in  a 
vaft  agitation,  which,  in  a  lady  of  a 
tender  conftitution,  would  have  been 
an  hyfterick  fit. 

In  reality,  the  lady,  frightened  with 
the  ftruggle  between  the  two  men,  of 
which  (he  did  not  know  what  would  be 
the  iflue,  as  me  heard  Nightingale  fwear 
many  oaths  he  would  come  to  his  own 
bed,  attempted  to  retire  to  her  known 
place  of  hiding,  which,  to  her  great 
confufion,  fhe  found  already  occupied 
by  another. 

<  Is  this  ufage  to  he  borne,  Mr. 
'  Jones!'  cries  the  lady.  «  Baft: ft  of 
'  men  !  What  wretch  is  this  to  whom 
'  you  have  expo'ed  me?1 — '  Wretch  !' 
crirs  Honour,  burfting  in  a  violent  rage 
f  om  her  place  of  concealment — 'Marry 
»  *  r.-.me  up!  wretch,  foriboth!  as  poor 
•  a  wreich  as  I  am,  I  am  honeftj  that 


*  is  more  than  fome  folks  who  are  rich* 
'  er  can  fay.' 

Jones,   inftead  of  applying  himfelf 
direcHy  to  take  off  the  edg£  of  Mrs. 
Honour's  refentment,  as  a  more  expe- 
rienced gallant  would  have  done,  fell 
to   curling   his  ttars,     and   lamenting 
himfelf  as  the  moft  unfortunate  man 
in  the  world  -,  and  prefently  after,  ad- 
d reding  himfelf  to  Lady  Bellafton,  he 
fell  to  fome   very   abfurd  proteftations 
of  innocence.     By  this  time,  the  lady 
having  recovered  the  ufe  of  her  reafon, 
which  fhe  had  as  ready  as  any  woman 
in  the  world,  efpecially  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  calmly  replied;  *  Sir,   you  need 
make  no  apologies  j    I  fee  now  who 
the  perfon  is  :    I  did  not  at  firft  know 
Mrs.  Honour ;  but  now  I  do,  I  can 
fufpect  nothing  wrong  between  her 
and  you;  and  I  am  fure  fhe  is  a  wo- 
man of  too  good  fenfe   to  put  any 
wrong  conftru&ions   upon  my  viiit 
to    you;     I    have    been    always  her 
friend,  and  it  may  be  in  my  power  to 
be  much  more  fo  hereafter.' 
Mrs.  Honour  was  altogether  as  pla- 
cable as  fhe  was  paflionate.     Hearing 
therefore   Lady  Bellafton    aflume  the 
foft   tone,   (he  likewife  foftened  her's. 
I  am  fure,  Madam,'  fays  (he,  *  I  have 
been  always  ready   to  acknowledge 
your  ladyfhip's  friendftiips  t®  me  5 
fure  I  never  had  fo  good  a  friend  as 
your  ladyftiip;  and,  to  be  fure,   now  I 
fee  it  is  your  ladyfhip  that  I  fpoke 
to,  I  could  almoft  bite  my  tongue  off 
for  very  mad.     I  conftruclions  upon 
your  ladyftiip  !    to  be  fure,  it  doth 
not  become  a  fervant,  as   I   am,  to 
think  about  fuch  a  great,    great  la- 
dy— I  mean,  I   was  a  fervant  :    for, 
indeed,  I  am  nobody's  fervant  now, 
the  more  miferable  wretch  is  me!  I 

have  loft   the  bell  miftrefs '  Here 

Honour  thought  fit  to  produce  a  fliow- 
er  of  tears.  '  Don't  cry,  child,' fays 
the  good  lady  :  «  ways  perhaps  may  be 
4  found  to  make  you  amends.  Come 
'  to  me*  to-morrow  morning.'  She 
th-n  took  up  her  fan,  which  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  without  even  looking  at 
Jones,  walked  very  majeftically  out  of 
the  room  ;  there  being  a  kind  of  dig- 
nity in  the  impudence  of  women  of 
quality,  which  their  inferiors  vainly 
afpirt  to  attain  to  in  circumltances  of 
this  nature. 

Jones  followed  her  down  ftairs,  of- 
ten offering  her  his  hand,  which  fhe 
absolutely 
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ibfolutely  refufed  him,  and  got  into 
her  chair  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him  as  he  flood  bowing  before  her. 

At  his  return  up  flairs,  a  long  dia- 
logue paffed  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Honour,  while  me  was  adjnfting  her- 
felf  after  thedifcompofure  me  had  un- 
dergone. The  fubjecl  of  this  was  his 
infidelity  to  her  young  lady  j  on  which 
fhe  enlarged  with  great  bitternefs :  but 
Jones  at  laft  found  means  to  reconcile 
her  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  to  obtain  a 
promife  of  moft  inviolable  fecrecy,  and 
that  flie  would  the  next  morning  en- 
deavour eo  find  out  Sophia,  and  bring 
him  a  farther  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  fquire. 

Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  ad- 
venture, to  the  fatisfaftion  only  of  Mrs. 
Honour ;  for  a  fecret  (as  fome  ot  my 
readers  will,  perhaps,  acknowledge 
from  experience)  is  often  a  very  valu- 
able poffcflion  ;  and  that  not  only  to 
thofe  who  faithfully  keep  it,  butfome- 
times  tofuch  as  whilper  it  about,  till 
it  come  to  the  ears  of  every  one,  ex- 
cept the  ignorant  perfon  ;  who  pays  for 
the  fuppofed  concealing  of  what  is 
publickly  known. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

SHORT    AND    SWEET. 

NOtwithftanding  all  the  obligations 
fhe  had  received  from  Jones, 
Mrs.  Miller  could  not  forbear  in  the 
morning  fome  gentle  remonftrances  for 
the  hunicane  which  had  happened  the 
preceding  night  in  his  chamber.  Thefe 
were  however  fo  gentle  and  fo  friendly; 
profeffing,  and  indeed  truly,  to  aim  at 
nothing  more  than  the  real  good  of 
Mr-  Jones  himfelf,  that  he,  far  from 
being  offended,  thankfully  received  the 
admonition  of  the  good  woman,  ex- 
preffed  much  concern  for  what  had 
paffed,  excufed  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  promifed  never  more  to  bring  the 
famedifturbances  into  thehoufe. 

But  though  Mrs.  Miller  did  not  re- 
frain from  a  fhort  expoftulation  in  pri- 
vate at  their  firft  meeting,  yet  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  being  fummoned  down 
ftairs  that  morning,  was  of  a  much 
more  agreeable  kind  ;  being,  indeed, 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  father  to 
Mils  Nancy,  and  to  give  her  in  wed- 
lock, to  Mr.  Nightingale  j  who  was 


now  ready  drefled,  and  full  as  fober  as 
many  of  my  readers  will  think  a  man 
ought  to  be,  who  receives  a  wife  in  fo 
imprudent  a  manner. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  account  for  the  efcape  which, 
this  young  gentleman  had  made  from 
his  uncle,  and  for  his  appearance  in 
the  condition  in  which  we  have  feen 
him  the  night  before. 

Now,  when  the  uncle  had  arrived  at- 
his  lodgings  with  his  nephew,  partly 
to  indulge  his  own  inclinations,  (for 
he  dearly  loved  his  bottle)  and  partly 
to  difqualify  his  nephew  from  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  his  purpofe,  he 
ordered  wine  to  be  fet  on  the  table; 
with  which  he  fo  briflcly  ply'd  the 
younggentleman,  that  this  latter,  who, 
though  not  much  ufed  to  drinking,  did 
not  deleft  it  fo  as  to  be  guilty  of  difo- 
bedience,  or  of  want  of  complaifance 
by  refufing,  was  foon  compleatly^fi- 
nimed. 

Juft  as  the  uncle  had  obtained  this 
victory,  and  was  preparing  a  bed  for 
his  nephew,  a  mefTenger  arrived  with  a 
piece  of  news  which  fo  entirely  dif- 
concerted  and  (hocked  him,  that  hje 
in  a  moment  loft  all  confideration  for 
his  nephew,  and  his  whole  mind  be- 
came entirely  taken  up  with  his  own 
concerns. 

This  fudden  and  afflicting  news  was 
no  lefs,  than  that  his  daughter  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  almoft  the 
firft  moment  of  his  abfence,  and  had 
gone  off  with  a  neighbouring  young 
clergyman  ;  againft  whom,  though 
her  father  could  have  had  but  one  ob- 
jection, nantely,.  that  he  was  worth 
nothing,  yet  fhe  had  never  thought 
proper  to  communicate  her  amour  even 
to  that  fatherj  and  fo  artfully  had  fhe 
managed,  that  it  had  never  been  once 
fufpe&ed  by  any,  till  now  that  it  was 
co  nfum  mated. 

Old  Mr.  Nightingale  no  fooner  re- 
ceived this  account,  than  in  the  utmoft 
confufion  he  ordered  a  poft  chaife  to 
be  inftantly  got  ready;  and  having  re- 
commended his  nephew  to  the  care  of 
a  fervant,  he  directly  left  the  houfe, 
fcarce  knowing  what  he  did,  nor  whi- 
ther he  went. 

The  uncle  being  thus  departed,  when 
the  fervant  came  to  attend  the  ne- 
phew to  bed,  had  waked  him  for  that 
purpofe,  and  hid  at  laft  made  him  fen- 
fiblc  that  iiis  uncle  was  goacj  he,  in* 
3  E  A  ftead 
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ftead  of  accepting  the  kind  offices  ten- 
dered him,  infifted  on  a  chair  being 
called;  with  this,  the  fervant,  who 
had  received  no  ftrict  orders  to  rhe  con- 
trary, readily  complied;  and  tuns  be- 
ing conducted  back,  to  the  houfe  of 
Mrs.  Miller,  he  had  daggered  up  to 
Mr.  Jones's  chamber,  as  hath  been  be- 
fore recounted. 

]  his  bar  of  the  uncle  being  now 
removed,  (though  young  Nightingale' 
knew  not  as  yet  in  what  manner)  and 
all  parties  being  quickly  ready,  the 
mother,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
and  his  love,  ftepped  into  a  hackney- 
coach  which  conveyed  him  to  Doftbrs 
Commons;  where  Mifs"  Nancy  was, 
in  vulgar  language,  foon  made  an  ho- 
neft  woman  ;  and  the  poor  mother  be- 
came, in  the  pureft  frnfe  of  the  word, 
one  of  the  happieft  of  all  human  beings. 

And  now  Mr.  Jones,  having  feen 
his  good  offices  to  that  poor  woman 
and  her  family  brought  to  a  happy 
conclufion,  began  to  apply  himfelf  to 
his  own  concerns;  but  here,  left  many 
of  my  readers  fhould  cenfure  his  folly 
for  thus  troubling  himfelf  with  the  af- 
fairs of  others,  and  left  fome  few  fhould 
think  he  acted  more  difintereRedly  than 
indeed  lie  did,  we  think  proper  to  af- 
fure  our  reader,  that  he  was  fo  far 
from  being  unconcerned  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  he  had  indeed  a  very  confi- 
derable  intereft  in  bringing  it  to  that 
£nal  confuiv.mation. 

T6  explain  this>  feeming  paradox  at 
he  was  one  who  could  truly  fay 
•with  him  in  Terence,  Homo  fum  \  ni- 
hil  humc.m  a  rile  alienum  puto.  He  was 
r.ever  an  indifFcient  fpe&ator  of  themi- 
fery  or  happmds  of  any  one  ;  and  he 
felt  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  great- 
er proportion  as  he  himfelf  contri- 
buted to  either.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  inftrument  of  railing  a 
whole  family  from  the  loweft  ftate  of 
wretcheanefi  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
joy,  without  conveying gi eat  felicity  to 
himftif;  more,  perhaps,  than  worldly 
men  oft:n  purchafe  to  themfelves  by 
undergoing  the  moft  fevere  labour,  and 
often  by  wading  through  the  deepeft 
iniquity. 

'i  nole  readers  who  are  of  the  fame 
complexion  with  him,  will,  perhaps, 
think  this  fhort  chapter  contains  abun- 
dance of  matter;  while  others  m.iy, 
probably,  wifh,  fhort  a^  it  is,  that  it 
Jjau  been  totally  fyared,  as  impertinent 


to  the  main  defign  ;  which,  I  ftippofc, 
they  conclude,  is  to  bring  Mr.  Jones 
t>     the   gallows  j  or,  if  punYule,  to   a 
deplorable  cataftrophe. 


CHAP.    IX. 

CONTAINING  LOVE  LETTERS  OP 
SEVERAL  SORTS. 

MR.  Jones,  at  his  return  home, 
found  the  following  letters  lay- 
ing on    his  table,    which   he    luckily 
opened  in  the  order  they  were  fent. 


LETTER     I. 

*  OURELY  I  am  under  fome  ftrange 
'  infatuation;  I  cannot  keep  my 
refolutions  a  moment, however  Wrong- 
ly made  or  jurtly  founded.  L;ift  night 
Irefolvtd  never  to  fee  you  more;  this 
morning  I  am  willing  to  hear  if  you 
can,  as  you  fay,  clear  up  this  affair  j 
and  yet  I  know  that  to  be  importable. 
I  have  faid  every  ihing  to  rr.yfelf 
which  you  can  invent. — Perhaps  not. 
Perhaps  your  invention  is  ftronger. 
Come  to  me  therefore  the  moment  you 
receive  this.  If  you  can  forge  an  ex- 
cufe,  I  almoft  promife  you  to  believe 
it.  Betrayed  to — —I  will  think  no 
more.  Come  to  me  dire6Hy.  This 
js  the  third  letter  I  have  writ  j  the 
two  former  are  burnt — I  am  almoft 
inclined  to  burn  this  too.  I  wifti  I 
may  preferve  my  fenfes.  Come  to 
me  prefently. 


LETTER      II. 

'  T  F  you  ever  expect  to  he  forgiven, 
*  or  even  fuffered  within  my  doors, 
'  come  to  me  this  jnftant.' 


LETTER.      HI. 

'  T  Now  find  you  was  not  at  home 
JL  *  when  my  notes  came  to  your 
lodgings.  The  moment  you  receive 
this,  let  me  lee  you:  I  fhall  not  llir 
out;  nor  fhall  any  b6dy  be  let  in 
but  yourfelf.  Sure  nothing  can  de- 
tain you  long  1' 

Jones  had  juft  read  over  thefe  three 
billets, 
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billets,  when    Mr,   Nightingale  came 
into    the  room.      *  Well,    Tom,'  faid 
he,  '  any  news   from  Lady  Bellafton, 
«  after  laft   night's  adventure?'  (for  it 
was   now   no  fecret  to  any  one  in  that 
houfe  who  the  lady  wns.)   «  The  Lady 
'  BellatVon!'     ainfwered    Jones,     very 
gravely.     '  Nay,     dear   Tom,'    cries 
Nightingale,  «  don't  be  fo  referved  to 
your  friends.     Though    I    was    too 
drunk  to  fee  her  laft  night,  I  faw  her 
at  the  mafquerade.     Do  you  think  I 
am   ignorant  who  the  queen   of  the 
fairies  is  ?' — '  And   did   you   really 
then  know  the  lady  at  the  makjue- 
rade?'  faid  Jones.     'Yes,   upon  my 
foul,  did  I,'  faid  Nightingale;   *  and 
have  given  you  twenty  hints    of  it 
fince;  though  you   feemed  always  fo 
tender  on    thai   point,  that  I  would 
not  fpeak  plainly.  I  fancy,  my  friend, 
by  your  extreme  nicety  in   this  mat- 
ter, you  are  not  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the   character  of  the  lady,   as 
with  her  perfon.     Don't  be   angry, 
Tom;  but,  upon   irr^    honour,   you 
are  not  the  firit  young  fellow  (he  hath 
debauched.     Her  reputation  is  in  no 
danger,  believe  me.' 
Though  Jones  had  no  reafon  to  ima  - 
gine  the  lady  to  have  been   of  the  vef- 
tal  kind,  when  his  amour  began;  yet, 
as  he  was   thoroughly  ignorant  of  the 
town,  and  had  very  little  acquaintance 
in  it,  he  had  yet  no  knowledge  of  that 
character  which  is  vulgarly    called    a 
demi-rep;  that  is  to  lay,  a  woman  who 
intrigues  with  every  man  me  likes,  un- 
der the  name  and  appearance  of  virtue; 
and  who,  though  fome  over-nice  ladies 
will  not  be  feen  with  her,  is  vifited  (as 
they  term   it)   by  the  whole  town ;   in 
fhort,  whom  every  one  knows  to  be 
what  nobody  calls  her. 

When  he  found,  therefore,  that 
Nightingale  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  intrigue,  and  began  to  lu- 
fpect,  that  fo  fcrupulous  a  delicacy  as 
he  had  hitherto  obierved,  was  not  quite 
necefTary  on  the  occa'fion,  he  gave  a 
latitude  to  his  friend's  tongue,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  fpeak  plainly  what  he 
knew,  or  had  ever  heard  of  the  lady. 

Nightingale,  who,  in  many  other  in- 
ftances,  was  rather  too  effeminate  in 
his  difpofition,  had  a  pretty  ftrong  in- 
clination to  tittle  tattle.  He  had  no 
fooner,  therefore,  received  a  full  liberty 
of  fpeaking  from  Jones,  than  he  en- 
tered upon  a  long  narrative  concern. 


ing  the  lady;  which,  as  it  contained 
many  particulars  highly  to  her  diftio- 
nour,  we  have  too  great  a  tenderne/i 
for  all  women  of  condition,  to  repeat. 
We  would  cautioufly  avoid  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  future  commentator* 
on  oui  works,  of  making  any  mali- 
cious application;  and  of  forcing  us 
to  be,  againlt  our  will,  the  author  of 
fcandal,  which  never  entered  into  our 
head. 

Jones  having  very  attentively  heard 
all  that  Nightingale  had  to  fay,  fetch- 
ed a  deep  figh;  which  the  other  ob- 
ferving,  cried,  '  Hey-dey!  why,  thou 
art  not  in  love,  1  hope!  Had  I  ima- 
gined my  (tories  would  have  affected 
you,  I  promife  you  mould  never 
have  heard  them.' — *  O  my  dear 
friend,'  cries  Jones,  <  I  am  fo  en- 
tangled with  this  woman,  that  I 
know  not  how  to  extricate  myfelf ! 
— In  love  indeed! — No,  my  friend, 
but  I  am  under  obligations  to  her, 
and  very  great  ones.  Since  you  know 
fo  much,  I  will  be  very  explicit  with 
you.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  folejy  to 
her,  that  I  have  not,  before  this, 
wanted  a  bit  of  bread.  How  can  X 
pofiibly  defert  fuch  a  woman?  and  yet 
I  mult  defert  her,  or  be  guilty  of  the 
blacked  treachery  to  one  whodeferves 
infinitely  better  of  me  than  fhe  can! 
a  woman,  my  Nightingale,  for  whom 
I  have  a  paffion  which  few  can  have 
an  idea  of!  I  am  half  djftcacted 
with  doubts  how  to  act!' — '  And  is 
this  other,  pray,  an  honourable  mif- 
trefs?'  cries  Nightingale.  *  Ho- 
nourable!' anfwered  Jones;  '  no 
breath  yet  ever  durft  fully  her  repu- 
tation. The  fweeteft  air  is  not  purer; 
the  limpid  ftream  not  clearer  thaa 
her  honour:  fhe  is  all  over,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  confummate  per- 
fe6tion!  She  is  the  moft  beautiful 
creature  in  the  univerfe;  and  yet  fhe 
is  miftrefs  of  fuch  noble,  elevated 
qualities,  that  though  (he  is  never 
from  my  thoughts,  I  fc^rce  ever 
think  of  her  beauty,  but  when  I  fee 
it.* — 'And  can  you,  my  good  friend/ 
ries  Nightingale,  f  with  fuch  an  en- 
gagement as  this  upon  your  hands, 
hefitate  a  moment  about  quitting  fucii 

a ?'     «  Hold,' faid  Jones,   «  no 

more    abufe    of   her;     I    detefl    the 

thoughts  of  ingratitude.' — «  Poohi* 

anfwered   the  other,  *  you  are  not  the 

'  firit  upon  whom  fhe  hath  conferred 

4  obligation* 
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*  obligations  of  this  kind.     She  is  re- 

*  markably    liberal    where    fhe  likes; 

*  though,  let  me  tell  you,  her  favours 

*  are  fo  prudently  bellowed,  that  they 

*  fliould   rather  raife   a   mnn's    vanity 

*  than  his  gratitude.'  In  fhort,  Night- 
ingale  proceeded   fo   far  on  this  head, 
and  told  his  friend  fo  many  ftorics  of 
the  lady,  which  he  fwore  to  the  truth 
of,  that  he  entirely  removed  all  efteem 
for  her  from  the  breaft  of  Jones;  and 
his  gratitude  was  leflened  in   propor- 
tion.    Indeed,  he  began  to  look  on  all 
the  favours  he  had  received,  rather  as 
wages  than  benefits;  which   not  only 
depreciated  her,  but  himfelf  too,  in  his 
own  conceit,  and  put  him  quite  out  of 
humour  with  both.  From  this  difguft, 
his  mind,  by  a  natural  tranfition,  turn- 
ed towards  Sophia:    her    virtue,    her 
purity,  her  love  to  him,  her  fufferings 
on  hi*  account,  filled  all  his  thoughts, 
and    made    his    commerce  with  Lady 
Bellafton    appear    ftill    more    odious. 
The  refult  of  all  was,  that  though  his 
turning  himfelf  out  of  hzr  fervice,  in 
which  ligh^  he  now  faw  his  affair  with 
her,  would  be  the  lofs  of  his  bread, 
yet   he    dctei  mined  to  quit  her,  if  he 
could  but   find  a  handibme  pretence; 
•which,    having    communicated  to  his 
friend,   Nightingale  confidered  a  little, 
and  then  laid,   '  I  have  it,  rny  bey!   I 
'  have  found  out  a  fure  method:  pro- 

*  pofe    marriage   to   her,  and  I  would 

*  venture  hanging  upon  the  furcefs!' — 

*  Marriage!'  cries  Jones.     <  Ay,  pro- 

*  pofe   marriage!'    aiifwered  Nightin- 
gale, '  and    Ihe  will   declare  off  in  a 

*  moment.     I   knew   a    young  fellow 
'  whom  ftie  kept  formerly,  who  made 
'  the  offer  to   her  in  earneft,  and  was 
'  preiently  turned  off  for  his  pains.' 

Jones  declared  he  could  not  venture 
the  experiment.  <v Perhaps,'  faid  he, 
'  fhe  may  be  lefs  fhocked  at  this  pro- 

*  pof.  1  from  one  man  than  from  ano- 

*  ther;  and    if  fhe  fhould  take  me  at 

*  my  word,  where  am  I  then?    Caught 

*  in  my   own    trap,  and    undone   for 

*  ever!'— 'No,'  anfwered  Nightingale, 
'  not  if  I  can  give  you  an  expedient, 
4  by  which  you  may,  at  anytime,  get 
'  out  of  the  trap.' — *  What  expedient 
«  can  that  be?' replied  Jor.es.  *  This,* 
anfwered   Nightingale.     *  The  young 
«  fellow  I  mentioned,  who  is  one   of 
«  the    moft    intimate   acquaintances  I 
<  have  in  the   world,  is  fo  angry  with 
«  her  for  fome  ill  offices  fhe  hath  fmce 


done  him,  that  I  am  fure  he  would, 
without  any  difficulty,  give   you    a 
li^ht  of  her  letters;  upon  which  you 
nny   decently    break  with   her,  and 
declare  off  before  the  knot  is  tied,   if 
fhe  mould  really  be  willing  to  tie  it, 
which  I  am  convinced  (he  will  not.' 
,    After  fome  hefitatron,  Jones,  .upon 
the  ftrength  of  this  a ffu ranee,  confent- 
ed ;  but  as  he  fwore  he  wanted  the  con- 
fidence to  propofe    the    matter  to  her 
fuce,    he    wrote    the  following  letter, 
which  Nightingale  dictated. 


*    MADAM, 

'  T  Am  extremely  concerned,  that,  by 
-*•  *  an  unfortunate  engagement  a- 
broad,  I  fhould  have  miffed  receiv- 
ing the  honour  of  your  ladyfhip's 
commands,  the  moment  they  camej 
and  the  delay  which  I  muft  now  fuf- 
fei  of  vindicating  myfeif  to  your  la- 
dy fhip  greatly  adds  to  this  misfor- 
tune. O  Lady  Bellafton,  what  a  ter- 
ror have  I  been  in,  for  fear  your  re- 
putation fliould  be  expo  fed  by  thefe 
perverfe  accidents'  There  is  one 
only  way  to  fecure  it.  I  need  hot 
name  what  that  is.  Only  permit  me 
to  fay,  that  as  your  honour  is  as 
d<_ar  to  me  as  my  own,  fo  my  fole 
ambition  is  to  have  the  glory  of  lay- 
ing my  liberty  at  your  feet;  and  be- 
lieve me,  when  I  a  flu  re  you,  I  can 
iicvvr  be  made  corrpleatly  happy, 
without  you  generoufly  beftow  on 
me  a  legal  right  of  calling  you  mine 
for  ever.  I  am  Madam,  with  moft 
profound  refpeft,  your  ladyfhip's  moll 
obliged,  obedient  humble  fervant, 
«  THOMAS 


To  this  fhe  prefently  returned 
following  anfwer. 


SIR 


«  TTT  HEN  I  read  over  your  fe- 
'  rious  epiftle,  I  could,  from 
it's  coldnefs  and  formality,  h  .ve 
fworn  that  you  had  already  the  legal 
right  you  mention;  nay,  that  we  li;iJ, 
for  many  years,  compofed  that  mon- 
rtrous  animal,  a  huloand  and  wife. 
Do  vou  really,  then,  imagine  me  a 
fool?  or  do  you  fancy  yourfelf  ca- 
pable of  fo  entirely  perfuading  me 

'  out 
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out  of  my  fenfes,  that  I  fliould  de- 
liver my  whole  fortune  into  your 
power,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  fup- 
port  your  pleafures  at  my  expence? 
Are  thcfe  the  proofs  of  love  which  I 
expelled  ?  Is  this  the  return  for — 
but  I  icorn  to  upbraid  you,  and  am 
in  great  admiration  of  your  profound 
refpea. 

«  P.  S.  I  am  prevented  from  revi- 
t  {ing: — perhaps  I  havefaid  more 
*  than  I  meant. — Come  to  me  at 
«  eight  this  evening.' 

Jones,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy- 
council,  replied. 

e    MADAM, 

f  TT  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  how 
-••  *  much  I  am  (hocked  at  the  fu- 
fpicion  you  entertain  of  me.  Can 
Lady  Bellafton  have  conferred  fa- 
vours on  a  man  whom  me  could  be- 
lieve capable  of  fo  bafe  a  defign  ? 
or  can  me  treat  the  nrtoft  folemn  tie 
of  love  with  contempt?  Can  you 
imagine,  Madam,  that  if  the  vio- 
lence of  my  paflion,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  overcame  the  tendernefs 
which  I  have  for  your  honour,  that 
I  would  think  of  indulging  myfelf 
in  the  continuance  of  an  intercourfe 
which  could  not  pofllbly  efcape  long 
the  notice  of  the  world;  and  which, 
when  difcovered,  muft  prove  fo  fa- 
tal to  your  reputation?  If  fuch  be 
your  opinion  of  me,  I  muft  pray  for 
a  fudden  opportunity  of  returning 
thofe  pecuniary  obligations,  which  I 
have  been  fo  unfortunate  to  receive 
at  your  hands;  and  for  thofe  of  a 
more  ten-Her  kind,  I  (hall  ever  re- 
main,  &c.'  And  fo  concluded  in 
the  very  words  with  which  he  had  con- 
cluded the  former  letter. 

The  lady  anfwered  as  follows. 

'  T  See  you  are  a  villain  j  and  I  de- 
•*•    '  fpife  you   from    my  foul.     If 
*  you   come  here,   I  (hall  not  be    at 
'  home/ 

Though  Jones  was  well  fatisfied 
with  his  deliverance  from  a  thraldom 
which  thofe  who  have  ever  experienc- 
ed it,  will,  I  apprehend,  allow  to  be 
rone  of  the  lighted,  he  was  not,  how- 
/ever,  perfectly  eafy  in  his  mind.  There 
was,  .in  this  icheme,  too  much  of  fal- 


lacy, to  fatisfy  one  who  utterly  deleft- 
ed  every  fpecies  of  falfhood  or  dif- 
honefty:  nor  would  he,  indeed,  have 
fubmitted  to  put  it  in  practice,  had  h« 
not  been  involved  in  a  diftrefsful  fitu- 
ation,  where  he  was  obliged  to  be 
guilty  of  fome  difhonour,  either  to 
the  one  lady  or  the  other;  and  furely 
the  reader  will  allow,  that  every  good 
principle,  as  well  as  love,  pleaded 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  Sophia. 

Nightingale   highly  exulted  in   the 
fuccels  of  his  ftratagem  ;  upon  which 
he  received   many  thanks,  and  much 
applaufe  from  his  friend.    He  anfwer- 
ed,    '  Dear  Tom,  we   have  conferred 
very   different   obligations    on  each 
other.     To  me  you  owe  the  regain- 
ing your  liberty;  to  you  I  owe  tbe 
lots  of   mine.     But,  if  you   are  as 
happy  in  the  one  inftsnce,  as  I  am 
in  the  other,  I  promife  you,  we  ar« 
the  two  happiett  fellows  in  England.* 
The  two  gentlemen  were  now  fur»- 
moned  down  to  dinner,  where  Mr*. 
Miller,    who    performed    herfelf    the 
office   of  cook,    had    exerted   her  beft 
talents,   to  celebrate  the   wedding  of 
her   daughter.     This    joyful   circum- 
ftance   (he   afcribed  principally  to  the 
friendly  behaviour  of  Jones :  her  whole, 
foul  was  fired  with  gratitude  towards 
himj  and   all  her  looks,  words,  and 
actions,  were  fo  bufied  in  exprefiing  it, 
that  her  daughter,  and   even  her  new 
fon-in-law,  were  very  little    the  ob- 
jects of  her  confideration. 

Dinner  was  juft  ended,  when  Mrs, 
Miller  received  a  letter;  but  as  we 
have  had  letters  enough  in  this  chap- 
ter, we  (hall  communicate  the  c«a- 
tents  in  our  next. 


C  H  A  P.     X,      , 

CONSISTING  PARTLY  OF  FACTS, 
AND  PARTLY  OF  OBSERVATIONS 
UPON  THEM. 

TH  E  letter  then  which  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
was   from  Mr.    Allworthy;  and   the 
purport  of  it  was,  his  intention  to  come 
immediately  to  town,  with  his  nephew- 
Blifil,  and   a  defire   to  be  accommo- 
dated with  his  ufual  lodgings  j  which 
were  the  firft  floor  for  himieif,  and  the 
fecond  for  his  nephew. 
The  chearfulnefs  which  had  before 
difplaycd 
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displayed  itfelf  in  the  countenance  of 
the  poor  woman,  was  a  little  clouded 
on  this  occafion.  This  news  did,  in- 
deed, a  good  deal  difconcert  her.  To 
requite  fo  difinterefted  a  match  with 
her  daughter,  by  prefently  turning  her 
new  (on-in-law  out  of  doors,  appear- 
ed to  her  very  unjuftifiable  on  the 
cne  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  ihe 
could  fcarce  bear  the  thoughts  of  male- 
ing  any  excufe  to  Mr.  Allworthy, 
after  ail  the  obligations  received  from 
him,  for  depriving  him  of  lodgings 
•which  were,  indeed,  ftrictly  his  due: 
;  for  that  gentleman,  in  conferring  all 
his  numberlefs  benefits  on  others,  act- 
ed by  a  rule  diametrically  oppofite  to 
what  is  praftifed  by  moft  generous 
people.  He  contrived,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  to  hide  his  beneficence,  not  only 
from  the  world,  but  even  from  the 
object  cf  it.  He  conftantly  ufed  the 
words,  lend  and  pay,  inftead  of  give$ 
and  by  every  other  method  he  could  in- 
vent, always  leflTened  with  his  tongue 
the  favours  he  conferred,  while  he  was 
heaping  them  with  both  his  hands. 
When  he  fettled  the  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  therefore,  on  Mrs. 
Miller,  he, told  her,  it  was  in  confi- 
deration  of  always  having  her  firft 
floor  when  he  was  in  town,  (which 
he  fcarce  ever  intended  to  be)  but  that 
/he  might  let  it  at  any  other  time,  for 
that  he  would  always  fend  her  a  month's 
warning.  He  was  now,  however,  hur- 
ried to  town  fo  fuddenly,  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  giving  fuch  notice; 
and  this  hurry  probably  prevented  him, 
when  he  wrote  for  his  lodgings,  add- 
ing, if  they  were  then  empty:  for  he 
would  moft  certainly  have  been  well 
fatisfied  to  have  relinquifhed  them  on 
a  lefs  fufficient  excufe,  than  what  Mrs. 
Miller  could,  now  have  made. 

But  there  is  a  fort  of  perfons  who, 
as  Prior  excellently  well  remarks,  di- 
rect their  conduct  by  fomething 

'  Beyond  the  nVd  and  fettled  rules 

*  Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  f^hoolsj 

*  Beyond  the  letter  of  the  law.* 

To  thefe,  it  is  fo  far  from  being 
fxifficient,  that  their  defence  would 
acquit  them  at  the  old  Bailey;  that 
they  are  not  even  contented,  though 
confcience,  the  fevered  of  all  judges, 
fhould  difchargethem.  Nothing  fhort 
of  the  fair  and  honourable,  will  fatisfy 


the  delicacy  of  their  minds;  and  if 
any  of  their  actions  fnll  fhort  of  this 
mark,  they  mope  and  pine,  are  as 
uneafy  and  reftlefs  as  a  murderer 
who  is  afraid  of  a  ghoft  or  of  the 
hangman. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  one  of  thefe.     She 
could  not  conceal    her    uneafinefs    at 
this  letter;   with  the  contents  of  which 
(he  had  no  foooer  acquainted  the  com- 
pany, and  given  fome  hints  of  her  dif- 
trefs,     than    Jones,    her   good  angel, 
prefently   relieved   her  anxiety.     '  As 
for  myfelf,   Madam/  faid  he,   '  my 
lodging  is  at  your  fervice  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning;  and  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, I    am  fure,  as    he  cannot  yet 
prepare  a  houfe   fit    to    receive    his 
lady,  will   confent  to  return    to    his 
new  lodging,  whither  Mrs.  Night- 
ingale will  certainly  confent  to  go.' 
With   which    propofal    both   huiband 
and  wife  inftantly  agreed. 

The  reader  will  eafily  believe,  that 
the  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Miller  began  again . 
to  glow  with  additional  gratitude  to 
Jones;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  perfuade  him,  that  Mr. 
Jones,  having  in  his  laft  fpeech  call- 
ed her  daughter  Mrs.  Nightingale, 
(it  being  the  firft  time  that  agreeable 
found  had  ever  reached  her  ears)  gave 
the  fond  mother  more  fatisfaction, 
and  warmed  her  heart  more  towards 
Jones,  than  his  having  difiipated  her 
prefent  anxiety. 

The  next  day  was  then  appointed 
for  the  removal  of  the  new -married 
couple,  and  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
likewife  to  be  provided  for  in  the  fame 
houfe  with  his  friend.  And  now  the 
ferenity  of  the  company  was  again  re- 
ftored,  and  they  pafled  the  day  in  the 
utmoft  chearfulnefs,  all  except  Jones; 
who,  though  he  outwardly  accompa- 
nied the  reft  in  their  mirth,  felt  many 
bitter  pangs  on  the  account  of  his 
Sophia;  which  were  not  a  little  heigh- 
tened by  rhe  news  of  Mr.  Blifil's  com- 
ing to  town,  (for  he  clearly  faw  the 
intention  of  his  journey:)  and  what 
greatly  aggravated  his  concern  was, 
that  Mrs.  Honour,  who  had  promifed 
to  enquire  after  Sophia,  and  to  make 
htr  report  to  him  early  the  next  even- 
ing, had  difappointed  him. 

In  the  fituation  that  he  and  his  mif- 
trefs  were  in  at  this  time,  there  were 
fcarce  any  grounds  for  him  to  hope,  that 
he  fhould  hear  any  good  newsj  yet,  he 

was 
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was  as  impatient  to  fee  Mrs.  Honour, 
as  if  he  had  expefted  fhe  would  bring 
him  a  letter  with  .:n  aflignation  in  it 
from  Sophia,  and  bore  the  difappoint- 
rnent  as  ill.  Whether  this  impatience 
arofe  from  that  natural  weaknels  of 
the  human  mind,  which  makes  it  de- 
iirous  to  know  the  worft,  and  renders 
uncertainty  the  moft  intolerable  of 
pains;  or  whether  he  ftill  flattered 
him  (elf  with  fome  fecret  hopes,  we  will 
not  de-ermine.  But  that  it  might  be 
the  laft,  whoever  has  loved,  cannot  but 
know:  for,  of  all  the  powers  exercifed 
by  this  paflion  over  our  minds,  one  of 
the  rnoft  wonderful  is,  that  of  fup- 
porting  hope  in  the  midft  of  defpair. 
Difficulties,  improbabilities,  nay  im- 
poflibilities,  are  quite  overlooked  by  it  j 
fo  that,  to  any  man  extremely  in  love, 
may  be  applied  what  Addifon  fays  of 
Cjefar. 
The  Alps,  and  Pyrenaeans,  fink  before  him! 

Yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  fame 
paffion  will  fometimes  make  moun- 
tainsof  mole-hills,  and  produce  defpair 
in  the  midft  of  hopej  but  thefe  cold 
fits  laft  not  long  in  good  conftitutions  : 
which  temper  Jones  was  now  in,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  guefs,  having  no 
exacl  information  about  it;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  he  had  fpent  two  hours 
in  expectation;  when,  being  unable 
any  longer  to  conceal  his  uneafinefs, 
he  retired  to  his  rooo>;  where  his 
anxiety  had  almoft  made  him  frantick, 
when  the  following  letter  was  brought 
him  from  Mrs.  Honour,  with  which 
we  fhall  prefent  the  reader  verbatim  et 
literatim. 


'SIR, 

IShud  fartenly  haf  kaled  on  you 
*  a  cordin  too  mi  prommifs  had- 
dunt  ittbin  that  lv;r  lafhipp  prevent 
mee  $  for  too  bee  fur,  Sir,  you  nofe 
very  well  that  evere  perfun  muft  luk 
furft  at  ome,  and  fartenly  fuch  anu- 
ther  offar  mite  not  ave  ever  hapned, 
fo  as  I  fhud  ave  bin  juftly  to  blam, 
had  I  not  excepted  of  it  when  her 
lafhipp  was  fo  veri  kind  as  to  offar 
to  make  mee  hur  one  uman  without 
mi  ever  afkin  any  fuch  thing,  to  bee 
fur  fhee  is  wen  of  thee  beft  ladis  in 
thee  wurld,  and  pepil,  who  fafe  to 
the  kontrari  muft  bee  veri  wiket  pe- 
pil in  thare  harts.  To  be  fur  if  ever 
1  ave  fad  any  thing  of  that  kine  it  as 


bin  thru  ignorens  and  I  am  hartili 
forri  for  it.  I  nofe  your  onur  to  be 
a  genteelman  of  more  onur  and  o- 
nefty,  if  I  ever  faid  ani  fuch  thing, 
to  repete  it  to  hurt  a  pore  fervant  tiyat 
as  alwats  ad  thee  grated  refpeft  in 
thee  w u rid  for  ure  onur.  To  hec  fur 
won  (hud  k-  pe  wons  tung  within 
wons  teeth,  for  no  boddi  nofe  what 
may  happen;  and  too  bee  fur  if  ani 
boddi  ad  told  mee  yefterday,  that  I 
fluid  haf  bin  in  fo  gud  a  plafe  to  day, 
I  (hud  net  haf  beleeved  it;  for  too 
be  fur  I  never  was  a  dremd  of  any 
fuch  thing,  nor  fhud  I  ever  have  fort 
after  ani  other  bodi's  plafe;  but  as 
her  lafhipp  wafs  fo  kine  of  her  one  a 
corde too  give  it  mee  withour  afkin, 
to  bee  fur  Mrs.  Etoflf  herfelf,  nor  no 
other  boddi  can  blam  mee  for  excep- 
tin  fuch  a  thing  when  it  falls  in  m  i 
waye.  I  beg  ure  onour  not  too  men* 
fhion  ani  thing  of  what  I  haf  fad,  for 
I  wifh  ure  onur  all  the  gud  luk  in 
thee  wurld;  and  I  don't  cueftion 
butt  thatt  u  wil  haf  Madame  Sofia 
in  the  end;  but  afs  to  mifelf  ure  onur 
nofe  I  kant  bee  of  ani  farder  farvis  to 
u  in  that  matar,  nou  bein  under  thee 
cumand  of  anuthar  parfon,  and  not 
me  one  miftres.  I  begg  ure  onur  to 
fay  nothing  of  what  paft,  and  belive 
mi  to  be,  Sirj  ure  onur's  umble  far- 
vant  to  cumand  till  deth, 

'  HONOUR  BLACKMORE." 

Various  were  the  conjectures  which 
Jones  entertained  for  this  ftepof  Lady 
Bellaftonj  who,  in  reality,  had  little 
farther  defign  than  to  fecure  within 
hep  own  houfe  the  repofitory  of  a  fe- 
cret,  which  fhe  chofe  fhould  make  no 
farther  progrefs  than  it  had  made  al- 
ready j  but  moftly,  fhe  defired  to  keep 
it  from  the  ears  of  Sophia;  for,  though 
that  young  lady  was  almoft  the  only  one 
who  would  never  haverepeated  it  again, 
her  ladyfliip  could  not  perfuade  herfelf 
of  this ;  fmce,  as  fhe  now  hated  poor 
Sophia  with  moft  implacable  hatred, 
(he  conceived  a  reciprocal  hatred  to 
herfelf  to  be  lodged  in  the  tender  bread 
of  our  heroine,  where  no  fuch  paflion. 
had  ever  yet  found  an  entrance. 

While  Jones  was  terrifying  himfelf 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  a  thoufand 
dreadful  machinations,  and  deep  poli- 
tical defigns,  which  he  imagined  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  promotion  of  Ho- 
nour, Fortune,  who  hitherto  feeme  to 
3  F  have 
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have  been  an  utter  enemy  to  his  match 
\vith  Sophia,  tried  a  new  method  to 
put  a  final  end  to  it,  by  throwing  a 
temptation  in  the  way  of  Jones,  which, 
in  his  prefent  defperate  fituation,  it 
leemed  unlikely  he  mould  be  able  to 
refill. 


CHAP.    XI. 

CONTAINING  CURIOUS,  BUT  NOT 
UNPRECEDENTED  MATTER. 

THERE  was  a   lady,  one  Mrs. 
Hunt,  who  had  often  feen  Jones 
at  the  houfe  where  he  lodged,  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  women 
there,  and,  indeed,  a  very  great  friend 
to  Mrs.  Miller.     Her  age  was  about 
thirty — for  /he  owned  fix  and  twenty; 
her  face  and  perfon  very  good,  only 
inclining  a  little  too  much  to  be  fat. 
She  had  been  married  young  by  her 
relations,  to  an  old  Turkey  merchant; 
who,  having  got  a  great  fortune,  had 
Jeft  off  trade.     With  him  /he  lived 
without    reproach,    but    not   without 
pain,  in    a  ftate  of  great  felf-denial, 
for  about  twelve  years;  and  her  vir- 
tue was  rewarded,  by  his  dying,  and 
leaving  her  very  rich.     The  firft  year 
of  her  widowhood  was  juft  at  an  end, 
and  /he  had  paflfed  rt  in  a  good  deal 
of  retirement,  feeing  only  a  few  par- 
ticular friends,  and  dividing  her  time 
between  her  devotions  and  novels,  of 
which  /he  was  always  extremely  fond. 
Very  good  health,  a  very  warm  confti- 
tution,  and  a,great  deal  of  religion, 
anade  it  abfolutely  neceflary  for  her  to 
marry  again  ;  and  /he  refolved  to  pleafe 
herfelf  in  her  fecond  hu/band,  as  /he 
had  done  her  friends  in  the  firft.  From 
her  the  following  billet  was  brought 
to  Jones. 


the  fatisfaaion  to  hear  from  them, 
that  neither  my  perfon,  underlland- 
>ng,  or  charaaer,  are  difngreeable  to 
you.  I  have  a  fortune  fufficient  to 
make  us  both  happy,  but  which  can- 
not make  me  fo  without  you.  In 
thus  difpofing  of  myfelf,  I  know  I 
mall  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  world; 
but  if  I  did  not  love  you  more  than' 
I  fear  the  world,  I  mould  not  be 
worthy  of  you.  One  only  difficulty 
ftops  me  :  1  am  informed  you  are 
engage^  in  a  commerce  of  gallantry 
with  a  woman  of  faftiion.  If  vou 
think  it  worth  while  to  facrifice  that 
to  the  poflefllon  of  me,  I  am  yours; 
if  not,  forget  my  weaknefs,  and  let 
this  remain  an  eternal  fecret  between 
you  and 

'  ARABELLA  HUNT." 

At  the  reading  of  this,  Jones  was 
put  into  a  violent  flutter.  His  fortune- 
was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  the  fource 
being  flopped  from  which  hitherto  he 
had  been  fupplied.  Of  all  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lady  Bellafton,  not  above 
five  guineas  remained  ;  and  that  very 
morning  he  had  been  dunned  by  a 

ho- 


SIR, 

the  firft  day  I  faw  you, 
I  doubt  my  eyes  have  told 
*  you  too  plainly,  that  you  were  not 
'  indifferent  to  me  j  hut  neither  my 
tongue  nor  my  hand  ftiould  have  ever 
avowed  it,  had  not  the  ladies  of  the 
family  where  you  are  lodged,  given 
me  fuch  a  character  of  you,  and  told 
me  fuch  proofs  of  your  virtue,  and 
goodnefs,  as  convince  me  you  are 
not  only  the  moft  agreeable,  but  the 
moft  worthy  of  men.  I  hare  alfo 


trade/man  for  twice  that  fum  :   his  »vy- 
nourable  miftrefs  was  in  the  hands  of 
her  father,  and  he  had  fcarce  any  hopes 
ever  to  get  her  out  of  them  again.  To 
be  fubfiited  at  her  expence,  from  that 
little  fortune  /he  had  independent  of 
her  father,  went  much  againft  the  de- 
licacy both  of  his  pride  and  his  love. 
This  lady's  fortune  would  have  been 
exceeding  convenient  to  him,  and  he 
could  have  no  objeaion  to  her  in  any 
refpea.  On  the  contrary,  he  liked  her 
as  well  as  he  did  any  woman,  except 
Sophia  :  but  to  abandon  Sophia,  and 
marry  another,  that  was  impoflibles 
he  could  not  think  of  it  upon  any  ac- 
count: yet  why  /hould  he  not,  fince 
it  was   plain    /lie   could    not   be  his  ? 
Would  it  not  be  kinder  to  her,  than  to 
continue  her  longer  engaged  in  a  hope- 
lefs  paflion  for  him  ?  ought  he  not  to 
do  fo  in  friend/hip  to  her?  This  no- 
tion prevailed  fome  moments,  and  he 
had  almoft  determined  to  be  falfe  to 
her  from  a  high  point  of  honour;  but 
that  refinement  was  not  able  to  ftand 
very  long  againft  the  voice  of  Nature, 
which  cried  in   his   heart,   that   fuch 
friend/hip  was  treafon  to  love.    At  laff 
he  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
writ  as  follows  to  Mrs.  llur.t. 

I     MAT>A«« 
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c   MADAM, 

'  TT  would  be  but  a  poor  return  to 
"•  *  the  favour  you  have  done  me, 
to  facrifice  any  gallantry  to  the  pof- 
fcflion  of  you;  and  I  would  certain- 
ly do  it,  though  I  were  not  difenga- 
ged,  as  at  prefent  I  am,  from  any 
affair  of  that  kind.  But  I  fhould  not 
be  the  honed  iivan  you  think  me,  if 
I  did  not  tell  you,  that  my  affections 
are  engaged  to  anothtr,  who  is  a 
woman  of  virtue,  and  ope  that  I  ne- 
ver  can  •' c*-,  J-,  ilwjgh  it  is  probable 
I  (hall  never  poflefs  her.  God  for- 
bid, that  in  return  of  your  kindnefs 
to  me,  I  (hould  do  you  fuch  an  inju- 
ry, as  to  give  you  my  hand  when  I 
cannot  give  my  heart!  Noj  I  had 
much  rather  ftarve  than  be  guilty  of 
that.  Even  though  my  miftrefs  were 
married  to  another,  I  would  not 
marry  you,  unlefs  my  heart  had  en- 
tirely effaced  all  impreffions  of  her. 
Be  allured  that  your  fecret  was  not 
more  fafe  in  your  own  breaft  than 
in  that  of  your  moft  obliged  and 
grateful  humble  fervant, 

«  T.  JONES/ 

When  our  hero  had  finiuSed  and  fent 
this  letter,  he  went  to  his  fcrutore, 
took  out  Mifs  Weftern's  muff,  kiffed 
it  feveral  times,  and  then  ftrutted  fome 
turns  about  the  room,  with  more, fat Jf- 
fa&ion  of  mind  than  ever  any  Irifh- 
man  felt  in  carrying  off  a  fortune  of 
fifty  thoufand  pounds. 

CHAP.    XII. 

A     DISCOVERY     MADE     BY     PAR- 
TRIDGE. 

WHILE  Jones  was  exulting  in 
the  conicioufnefs  of  his  inte- 
grity, Partridge  came  capering  into 
the  room  j  as  was  his  cuftom  when  he 
brought,  or  fancied  he  brought,  any 
good  tidings.  He  had  been  difpatch- 
cd  that  morning,  by  his  matter,  with 
orders  to  endeavour,  by  the  fervants 
of  Lady  Bellafton,  or  by  any  other 
means,  to  difcover  whither  Sophia  had 
been  conveyed  j  and  he  now  returned, 
and  with  a  joyful  countenance  told  our 
hero,  that  he  had  found  the  loft  bird. 
«  I  have  feen,  Sir,'  fays  he,  «  Black 
'  George  the  game- keeper,  who  is  one 
4  of  the  fervants  whom  the  fquire  hath 


'  brought  with  him  to  town.  I  knew 
'  him  prefently,  though  I  have  not 
'  feen  him  thefe  feveral  years  j  but, 
'  you  know,  Sir,  he  is  a  very  remark- 
'  able  man,  or  to  ufe  a  purer  phrafe, 
'  he  hath  a  molt  remarkable  beard,  the 
«  largeft  and  blacked  I  ever  faw.  It 
'  was  fome  time,  however,  before  Black 
«  George  could  recollea  me.'— «  Well, 
'  but  what  is  your  good  news  ?'  cries 
Jones :  *  what  do  you  know  of  my 
«  Sophia  ?' — «  You  (hall  know  prefent- 
'  ly,  Sir,'  anfwered  Partridge;  I  am 
'  coming  to  it  as  faft  as  I  can.  You 
'  are  fo  impatient,  Sir,  you  would 
'  come  at  the  infinitive  mood,  before 
'  you  can  get  to  the  imperative.  As 
'  I  was  faying,  Sir,  it  was  fome  time 

*  before  he  recollected  my  face.*— — — 
'  Confound   your  face!'  cries  Jones, 
«  what  of  my  Sophia  ?' — '  Nay,   Sir, 
anfwered  Partridge,  *  I  know  nothing 
'  more  of  Madam  Sophia,  than  what 
'  I  am  going  to  tell  you;  and  I  (hould 
'  have  told  you  all  before  this,  if  you 

*  had  not  interrupted  me  j  but  if  you 
'  look  fo  angry  at  me,  you  will  fright- 

*  en  all  of  it  out  of  my  head,  or  to 
1  ufe  a  purer  phrafe,  out  of  my  me- 
'  mory.     I  never  faw  you  look  fo  an- 
'  gry  fince   the  day  we  left  Upton, 
'  which  I  fliall  remember  if  I  was  to 
'  live  a  thoufand  years.' — *  Well,  pray 
1  go  on  in  your  own  way,'  faid  Jones  j 
'  you  are  refolved  to  make  me  mad,  I 
'  find.'—'  Not   for  the   world,*   an- 
fwered  Partridge  j    *  I  have  fuffered 
'  enough  for  that  already;  which,  as 
'  I  faid,  I  lhall  bear  in  my  remem- 
'  brance  the  longeft  day  I  have  to  live.* 
— «  Well,  but  Black  George!'  cries 
Jones.     '  Well,  Sir,  as  I  was  faying, 
'  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
c  recollect  me  ;  for  indeed  I  am  very 

*  much  alterd  fince  I  faw  him.     Non 

*  fum  qualis  eram.     I  have  had  trou- 
'  bles  in  the  world;  and  nothing  al- 

*  ters  a  man  fo  much  as  grief:  I  have 

*  heard  it  will  change  the  colour  of  a 

*  man's  hair   in  a   night.     However, 
«  at  laft,  know  me  he  did,  that's  fure 
'  enough  ;  for  we  are  both  of  an  age, 
'  and  were  at  the  fame  charity-fchool. 
'  George  was  a  great  dunce;  but  no 
'  matter  for  that:  ail  men  do  not  thrive 
'  in  the  world  according  to  their  learn- 

*  ing.     I  am  fure  I  have  reafon  to  fay 

*  fo  ;  but  it  will  be  all  one  a  thoufand 

*  years  hence.    Well,  Sir— where  was 

3F»  «  I?— 
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I  ?_. O— well  !  we  no  fooner  knew 
each  other,  than  after  many  hrirty 
(hakes  by  the  hand,  we  agreed  to  go 
to  an  alehoufe  and  take  a  pot;  and 
by  good  luck,  the  beer  was  fome  of 
the  belt  I  have  met  with  fmce  J  have 
bren  in  town. — Now,  Sir,  I  am  com- 
ing to  the  po'nlj   for,   no  (boner  did 
I  name  yon,  and  told  him  that  you 
and   I  came   to  town  together,  and 
had  lived  together  ever  fmce,  than  he 
called  for  another  pot,  and  fwore  he 
would  drink  to  your  health;  and,  in- 
deed, he  drank  your  heahh  fo  hear- 
tily, that  I  was  overjoyed  to  fee  there 
was   fo  much  gratitude  left  in  the 
world:  and,  after  we  had  emptied 
that  pot,  I  faid  I  would  be  my  pot 
too,  and  fo  we  drank  another  to  your 
health;  and  then  I  made  hafte  home 
to  tell  you  the  news.* 
*  "What  news?'  cries  Jonesj  'you 
have  not  mentioned  a  word  of  my 
Sophia  !* — k  Blefs  me !  I  had  like  to 
have  forgot  that.     Indeed,  we  men- 
tioned a  great  deal  about  young  Ma- 
dam Weftern  j  and  George  told  me 
all:  that  Mr.    Blifil   is   coming   to 
town,  in  order  to  be  married  to  her. 
He  had  beft  make  hafte  then,"  fays 
I,  '*  or  fomebody  will  have  her  be- 
**  fore  he  comes;  and  indeed,'*  fays  I, 
«'  Mr.  Seagrim,  it  is  a  thoufand  pi- 
«'  ties  fomebody  (hould  not  have  her; 
"  for  he  certainly  loves  her  above  all 
««  the  women  in  the  world.     I  would 
«*  have  both  you  and  (he  know,  that 
**  it  is  not  for  her  fortune  he  follows 
"  her;  for  I  can  a  flu  re  you,  as  to  mat- 
"  ter  of  that,   there  is  another  lady, 
«'  one  of  much  greater  quality  and 
"  fortune  than  (he  can  pretend  to,  who 
"  is  fo  fond  of  fomebody,   that  (he 
•'  comes  after  him  day  and  night.1' 

Here  Jones  fell  into  a  paflion  with 
Partridge,  for  having,  as  he  faid,  be- 
trtyed  him;  but  the  poor  fellow  an- 
fwered, he  had  mentioned  no  name; 
Befides,  Sir,'  faid  he,  «  I  can  affure 
you,  George  is  fincerely  your  friend, 
and  wifhed  Mr.  Blifil  at  the  devil 
more   than  once;    nay,    he  faid  he 
would  do  any  thing  in  his  power  up- 
on earth  to  ferve  you;  and  fo  I  am 
convinced  he  will.    B'-tray  you,  in- 
deed !    why,  I  qucftion  whether  you 
have  a  better  friend  than  George  up- 


'  on  earth,  except  myfclf,  or  one  that 

*  would  go  farther  to  ferve  you.* 

«  Well,'  fays  Jones,  a  little  pacified, 
'  yon  fay  this  (ellow,  who  1  believe 
'  indeed  is  enough  inclined  to  be  my 
'  friend,  lives  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
«  Sophia?' 

'  In  the  fame  houfe?'  anfwered  Par- 
tridge; *  why,  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the 
'  fervants  of  the/a^/Vy,  and  very  well 
'  drefled  I  pro'»/e  you  he  is  ;  if  it  was 
'  not  for  his^lack  beard,  you  wouJd 

*  hardly  knc^  h'™-' 

*  One  fervice"  tn'-rn,  a»*Tchl\,  V«  may 
'  do  me,'  fays  Jones;  '  fure  he  cai  cer- 

*  tainly  convey  a  letter  tu  my  Sophia?' 

*  You  have  hit  the  nail  ad  unguem> 
cries  Partridge;  '  how  came  I  not  to 
'  think  of  it?  I  will  engage  he  (hall 
'  do  it  upon  the  very  fir  ft  mentioning.* 

'  Well  then,'  faid  Jones,  *  do  you 
'  leave  me  at  prefent,  and  I  will  write 

*  a  letter,  which  you  (hall  deliver  to 
c  him  to-morrow  morning;  for  I  fup- 
'  pofe  you  know  where  to  find  him.' 

'  O  yes,  Sir,'  anfu'ered  Partridge} 
'  I  (hall  certainly  find  him  again ;  there 
'  is  no  fear  of  that.  The  liquor  is  too 
'  good  for  him  to  (lay  away  long.  I 

*  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  there 
'  every  day  he  ftays  in  town.' 

4  So  you  don't  know  the  ftreet  then 
'  where  my  Sophia  is  lodged?'  crie» 
Jones. 

«  Indeed,  Sir,  I  do,*  fays  Partridge. 
«  What  is  the  name  of  the  ftreet  ?' 
cries  Jones. 

4  The  name,  Sir?  why  here,  Sir, 
juft  by,'  anfwered  Patndge ;  'not 
above  a  ftreet  or  two  oft".  I  don't  in- 
deed know  the  very  name;  for  as  he 
never  told  me,  if  I  had  aflced,  you 
know  it  might  have  put  fome  fuipu 
cion  into  his  head.  No,  no,  Sirj 
let  me  alone  for  that :  I  am  too  cun» 
ning  for  that,  I  promife  you.' 
1  Thou  art  moft  wonderfully  cun- 
ning indeed'.'  replied  Jones;  '  how- 
ever, I  will  write  to  my  cbtr.Mer, 
fince  I  believe  you  will  be  cunning 
enough  to  find  him  to-morrow  at  the 
alehoufe.' 

And  now,  having  difmiflVd  the  faga- 
ciou»  Partridge,  Mr.  Jones  fat  him  (elf 
down  to  write;  in  which  employment 
we  (h.ill  leave  him  for  a  time.  And  here 
we  put  an  end  to  the  fifteenth  book. 


END    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    BOOK,. 
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CONTAINING   THE    SPACE   OF   FIVE    DAYS. 


CHAP.      I. 
OF   PROLOGUES. 

Have  heard  of  a  drama- 
tick  writer,  who  ufed  to 
fay,  he  would  rather  write 
a  play  than  a  prologue  ; 
in  like  manner,  I  think 
lean,  with  lefs  pains,  write 
one  of  the  hooks  of  this  hiftory,  than 
the  prefatory  chapter  to  each  of  them. 
To  fay  the  truth,  I  believe  many  a 
hearty  curfe  hath  been  devoted  on  the 
head  of  that  author  who  firft  inftituted 
the  method  o€  prefixing  to  his  play  that 
portion  of  matter  which  is  called  the 
prologue ;  and  which,  at  firft,  was 
part  of  the  piece  itfelf,  but  of  latter 
years  hath  had  ufually  ib  little  con* 
ne6lion  with  the  drama  before  \vhich 
it  (lands,  that  the  prologue  to  one  play 
might  as  well  ferve  for  any  other. 
Thofe,  indeed,  of  more  modern  date, 
feem  all  to  be  written  on  the  fame  three 
topicks,  viz.  an  abufe  of  the  tafte  of 
the  town,  a  condemnation  of  all  co- 
temporary  authors,  and  an  eulogium 
on  the  performance  juft  about  to  be 


reprefented.  Thefentiments  in  all  thefe 
are  very  little  varied  ;  nor  is  it  poflible 
theyfhoul'J;  and,  indeed,  I  have  often 
•wondered  at  the  great  invention  of  au- 
thors, who  have  been  capable  of  find- 
ing fu'h  various  phrafes  to  exprefs  the 
fame  thing. 

In  like  manner,  I  apprehend,  fome 
future  hiftorian  (if  any  one  mall  do 
me  the  honour  of  imitating  my  man- 
ner) will,  after  much  fcratching  his 
pate,  be  (low  fome  good  wi  flies  on  rny 
memory,  for  having  firft  .eftablifhed 
thete  feveral  initial  chapters  j  moft  of 
which,  like  modern  prologues,  may  a$ 
properly  be  prefixed  to  any  other  book 
in  this  hiftory  as  to  that  which  they  in- 
troduce }  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  hif- 
tory as  to  this 

But,  however  authors  may  fuffer  by 
either  of  thefe  inventions,  the  reader 
will  find  fufficiem  emolument  in  the 
one,  as  the  fpeclator  hath  long  found 
in  the  other. 

Firft,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  pro- 
logue  ferves  the  critick  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  his  faculty  of  hiding, 
and  to  tune  his  cat-call  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage j  by  which  means,  I  have 
known  thofe  inulical  instruments  fo 

well 
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\vell  prepared,  thqt  they  have  been  able 
to  play  in  full  conceit  at  the  firft  rifing 
of  the  curtain. 

The  lame  advantages  may  be  drawn 
from  thefe  chapters,  in  which  the  cri- 
tick  will  be  always  fure  of  meeting 
•with  fomething  that  may  ferve  as  a 
whetftone  to  his  noble  fpirit ;  fo  that 
he  may  fall  with  a  more  hungry  ap- 
petite for  cenfure  on  the  hittory  itfelf. 
And  here  his  fagacity  muft  make  it 
needlefs  to  obferve,  how  artfully  thcfe 
chapters  are  calculated  for  that  excel- 
lent purpofe  ;  for  in  thefe  we  have  al- 
ways taken  care  to  interfperfe  fpme- 
what  of  the  four  or  acid  kind,  in  order 
to  (harpen  and  ftimulate  the  faid  fpirit 
of  criticifm. 

Again,  the  indolent  reader,  as  well 
asfpeftator,  finds  great  advantage  from 
both  thefe  ;  for  as  they  are  not  obliged 
cither  to  fee  the  one,  or  read  the  others, 
and  both  the  play  and  the  book  are 
thus  protracted  j  by  the  former  they 
have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  al- 
lowed them  to  fit  at  dinner,  and  by 
the  latter  they  have  the  advantage  of 
beginning  to  read  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
page  inftead  of  the  firft;  a  matter  by 
no  means  of  trivial  confequence  to  per- 
fons  who  read  books  with  no  other 
view  than  to  fay  they  have  read  them  ; 
a  more  general  motive  to  reading  than 
iscommonlyimagined,  and  from  which 
not  only  law  books,  and  good  books, 
but  the  pages  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of 
Swift  and  Cervantes,  have  been  often 
turned  over. 

Many  other  are  the  emoluments 
which  arife  from  both  thefe  j  but  they 
are  for  the  moft  part  fo  obvious,  that 
we  (hall  not  at  prefent  ftay  to  enumerate 
them;  efpecially  fince  it  occurs  to  us, 
that  the  principal  merit  of  both  thepro- 
logue  and  the  preface  is,  that  they  be 
fliort. 


CHAP.    II. 

A  WHIMSICAL  ADVENTURE  WHICH 
BEFEL  THE  SQUIRE,  WITH  THE 
DISTRESSED  SITUATION  OF  SO- 
PHIA. 

WE  muft  now  convey  the  reader 
to   Mr.    Weftern's    lodgings, 
which  were  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  was 
•placed  by   the  recommendation  of  the 
landlord  at  the   Hercules   Pillars    at 


Hyde-Park  Corner  ;  for  at  thflt  inn, 
which  was  the  firft  he  faw  on  his  ar- 
rival in  town,  he  placed  his  horfcs  . 
and  in  thofe  lodgings,  which  were  the 
firft  he  heard  of,  he  depofited  himlllf. 

Here,  when  Sophia  alighted  from 
the  hackney-coach,  which  brought  hu 
from  the  houfe  of  Lady  Bellafton,  fl-.e 
defired  to  retire  to  the  apartment  pro- 
vided for  her  j  to  tvhich  her  father 
very  readily  agreed,  and  whither  he  at- 
tended hi.r  hrmfeir.  A  fhort  dialogue, 
neither  very  material  nor  pleafani  to 
relate  minutely,  then  pa  (Ted  between 
them,  in  which  he  preffed  her  vehe- 
mently to  give  her  conlent  to  the  mar- 
riage with  Blifil,  who,  as  he  acquaint- 
ed  her,  was  to  be  in  town  in  a  few- 
days  j  but  inftead  of  complying,  fhe 
gave  a  more  peremptory  and  reiblute 
refufal  than  fhe  had  vver  done  before. 
This  fo  incenfed  her  father,  that,  after 
many  bitter  vows  that  he  would  force 
her  to  have  hiru  whether  (he  would  or 
»o,  he  departed  f»m  her  with  many 
hard  worosand  curfes,  locked  the  door, 
and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

While  Sophia  was  left,  with  no  other 
company  than  what  attend  the  clofeft 
ftate-prifoner,  namely,  fire  and  can- 
dle, the  fquire  fat  down  to  regale  him- 
felf  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  his  par- 
fon,  and  the  landlord  of  the  Hercules 
Pillars;  who,  as  the  fquire  faid,  would 
make  an  excellent  third  man,  and  could 
inform  them  of  the  news  of  the  town, 
and  how  affairs  went :  '  for,  to  be  fure,* 
fays  he,  « he  knows  a  great  deal  ;  fince 
'  the  horfcs  of  many  of  the  quality 
'  Hand  at  his  houfe.' 

Jn  this  agreeable  fociety,  Mr,  Wef- 
tcrn  pafTed  that. evening  and  gre.it  part 
of  the  fucceeding  day  ;  during  which 
period,  nothing  happened  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  find  a  place  in  this  hif- 
tory.  All  this  time  Sophia  puffed  by 
herfelf ;  for  her  father  fwore  Hie  mould 
never  come  out  of  her  chamber  alive, 
unlefs  fhe  firft  confented  to  mary  Bli- 
filj  nor  did  he  ever  fuffer  the  door  to 
be  unlocked,  unlcisto  convey  herfcoil, 
on  which  occafions  he  always  attended 
himftlf. 

The  fecond  morning  after  his  arri- 
val, while  he  and  the  parfon  were  at 
breakfaft  together  on  a  toaft  and  a  tan- 
kard, he  was  informed  that  a  gentle- 
man was  below  to  wait  on  him. 

'  A  gentleman!'  quoth  the  fquire  j 
'  who  the  devil  can  he  be?— Do,  doc- 

4  tor, 
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c  tor,  go  down  and  fee  who  'tis.  Mr. 
«  Blifil  can  hardly  be  come  to  town 
c  yet!  Go  down,  do*;  and  know  what 

*  hisbufinefs  is.' 

The  doftor  returned,  with  an  ac- 
count that  it  was  a  very  well  drefled 
man;  and  by  the  ribband  in  his  hat, 
he  took  him  for  an  officer  of  the  armyj 
that  he  faid  he  had  fome  particular  bu- 
finefs,  which  he  could  deliver  to  none 
but  Mr.  Weftern'himfelf. 

*  An  officer!*  cries  the  fquire,  *  what 
can  any  fuch  fellow  have  to  do  with 
me?  If  he  wants  an  order  for  bag- 
ora£re-waggons,  I  am   no  juftice   of 
peace  here,  nor  can   I  grant  a  war- 
rant.    Let  un  come  up  then,  if  he 
muft  fpeak  to  me.' 
A  very  genteel  man  now  entered  the 
room}  who  having  made  his  compli- 
ments  to  the  fquire,  and  defired   the 
favour  of  being  alone  with  him,  deli- 
vered himfelf  as  follows. 

'  Sir,  I  come  to  wait  upon  you,  by 
'  the  command  of  my  Lord  Fellamar; 
'  but  with  a  very  different  mefTage  from 
'  what  I  fuppofe  you  expect,  after  what 

*  pailed  the  other  night.' 

'  My  lord  who?'  cries  the  fquire, 

*  I  never  heard  the  name  o*un.* 

'  Hre  lordfhip/  faid  the  gentleman, 

<  is  willing  to  impute  every  thing  to 

<  the  effecVof  liquor;  and   the  moft 

*  trifling  acknowledgment  of  that  kind 
'  willfet  every  thing  right t  for,  as  he 

<  hath  the  moft  violent  attachment  to 
'  your  daughter,  you,  Sir,   are  the  laft 

*  perfon   upon   earth   from   whom  he 
«  would  relent  an  affront;  and  happy 

*  is  it  for  you  both,  that  he  hath  given 

<  fuch  publick  demcnftrations  of  his 
«  courage,  as  to  be  able  to  put  up  an 

*  affair  of  this  kind,  without  danger 

*  of  any  imputation  on  his    honour. 

*  AH  he  defires,  therefore,  is,  that  you 

*  will,  before  me,  make  fome  acknow- 

*  ledgment,  the  flighted  in  the  world 

*  will  be  fufficient;  and  he  intends  this 
«  afternoon  to  pay  his  refpefts  to  you, 
'  in  order   to  obtain  your  leave  of  vi- 

*  filing  the  young  lady  on  the  footing 

*  of  a  lover.' 

«  I  don't  underftand  much  of  what 
«  you  fay,  Sir,'  faid  the  fquire;  «  bait 

*  I  fuppofe,  by  what  you  talk  about 
«  my  daughter,  that  this   is  the  lord 

*  which  my  coufin,    Lady  Bellallon, 
'  mentioned  to  me,  and  faid  fomething 
'  about  his  courting  my  daughter.    If 
«  fo  be,  that  how,  that  be  the  cafe— 


'  you  may  give  my  fervice  to  his  lord- 

*  (hip,  and  tell  un,  the  girl  is  difpofed 
'  of  already/ 

'  Perhaps,  Sir,*  faid  the  gentleman, 
'  you  are  not  fufficiently  apprized  of 
'  the  greatnefs  of  this  offer.  I  believe, 
'  fuch  a  perfon,  title,  and  fortune, 
'  would  be  no  where  refufedl* 

'  Look'e,  Sir,'  anfwered  the  fquire, 
'  to  be  very  plain,  my  daughter  is  be- 
'  fpoke  already:  but  if  file  was  not,  I 
'  would  not  marry  her  to  a  lord,  upon 

*  any  account!  I  hate  all   lords;  they 
'  are  a  parcel  of  courtiers  and  Hano- 

*  verians,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to 
'  do  with  them.* 

«  Well,  Sir,*  faid  the  gentleman, 
«  if  that  is  your  refolution,  the  mef- 

*  fage   I   am  to  deliver   to   you,    is, 
'  that  my  lord   defires  the  favour  of 

*  your  company  this  morning  in  Hyde 
«  Park,* 

*  You  may  tell  my  lord,*  anfwered 
the  fquire,  *  that  I  am  bufy,  and  can- 
'  not  come.  I  have  enough  to  look  af- 
c  ter  at  home,  and  cannot  fiir  abroad 
c  on  any  account.* 

'  I  am  lure,  Sir,*  qucth  the  other, 

*  you  are  too  much  a  gentleman  to  fend 
'  fuch  a  meflage;  you  will  not,  I  am 
'  convinced,  have  it  faid  of  you,  that 
'  after  having  affronted  a  noble  peer, 

*  you   refufe    him*  fatisfailion.     His 

*  lordfhip    would   have  been  willing, 
'  from  his   great  regard  to  the  young 
'  lady,  to  have  made  up  matters  in  an- 

*  other  way;  but  unlefs  he  is  to  look 
'  on  you  as  a  father,  his  honour  will 
'  not  fuffer  his  putting  up  fuch  an  in- 

*  dignity  as  you  muft  be  fenfible  you 
'  offered  him.' 

'  I   offered  him!*  cries  the  fquire; 

*  it  is  a  da — n'd  lye,  I  never  offered  him 

*  any  thing!' 

Upon  thefe  words,  the  gentleman  re- 
turned a  very  fhort  verbal  rebuke,  and 
this  he  accompanied  at  the  fame  time 
with  fome  manual  remonftrances, which 
no  fooner  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Wef- 
tern,  than  the  worthy  fquire  began  to 
caper  verybrifkly  about  the  room;  bel- 
lowing at  the  fame  time  with  all  hi* 
might,  as  if  defirous  to  fummon  a 
greater  number  of  fpeclators  to  behold 
his  agility. 

The  parfon,  who  had  left  great  part 
of  the  tankard  unfinifhed,  was  not  re. 
tired  far;  he  immediately  attended, 
therefore,  on  the  fquire's  vociferation, 
crying,  *  Bid's  me,  Sir!  what's  the 
*  matter?' 
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*  matter?'—'  Matter!*      quoth     the 
fquire;  *  heie's.a  highwayrr..m,    I  be- 

*  lieve,  who  wants  to  rob  and  murder 

*  me;  for  lie  hath  fallen  upon  me  with 
«  that  (tick  there  in  his  hand,  when  I 
'  wifh  I  may  he  d — n'd  if  I  gid  un  the 

*  leaft  provocation.* 

*  Huw,  Sir!'  laid  the  captain,   '  did 

*  you  not  tell  me  I  ly'dr' 

*  No,    as  1    hope  io  he  faved!'  an- 
fwered  the  fquire.     *  I  believe  I  might 

*  fay,  'twas  a  lye,  that  I    had  offered 
'  any  affront  to  my  lord;  but  I  never 

*  (aid  the  words  yen  lye\  I  underftand 

*  myfelf  better — and  you  might  have 

*  uiuierftood  yourfelf  better  than  to  fall 
'  upon  a  naked  man.     Iflhadaftick 

*  in  my  hand,  you  would    not.  have 

*  dared  to  ttrike  me  ;  I'd  have  knocked 

*  thy    lantern   jaws    about    thy  ears. 

*  Come   down  into  yard  this  minute, 

*  and  I'll  take  a  bout  with  thee  at  fingle 
4  liick  for  a  broken  head,  that  I  will: 
'  or  I  will  go  into  a  naked  room,  and 
'  box  thee  for  a  bellyful.    At  unt  half 
«  a  man;  at  unt,  I  am  fure!' 

The  captain,  with  fome  indigna- 
tion, replied,  *  I  fee,  Sir,  you  are  be- 
'  low  my  notice;  and  I  mall  inform 

*  his  lord  (hip  you  are   below  his. — I 
'  am    forry   J   have  dirtied  my  ringers 
'  with    you.*      At;  which   words    he 
withdrew,   the   parfon    interpofmg    to 
prevent  the  fquire  from  flopping  him, 
in  which  he  eafily  prevailed,    as   the 
other,  though  he  made  fome  efforts  for 
the  purpofe,  did  not  feem  very  violent- 
ly bent   on  fuccefs.     However,  when 
the  captain  was  departed,  the  fquire 
lent  many  curfes,   and  fome  menaces, 
after  him;    but  as  thefe  did  not  fet  out 
from  his  lips  till  the  officer  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftairs,  and  grew  louder 
and  louder  as  he  was  more  and  moi.e 
remote,  they  did  not  reach  his  ears,  or 
at  leaft  did  not  retard  his  departure. 

Poor  Sophia,  however,  who  in  her 
prifon  heard  all  her  father's  outcries 
from  firft  to  laft,  began  now  firil  to 
thunder  with  her  foot,  and  afterwards 
to  fcream  as  loudly  as  the  old  gentle- 
m;.n  himfelf  had  done  before,  though 
in  a  much  fwceter  voice.  Thefe  fcreams 
foon  filenced  the  fquire,  and  turned  all 
Ins  consideration  towards  his  daughter, 
whom  he  loved  fo  tenderly,  that  the 
Jeall  apprehenfion  of  any  harm  happen- 
ing to  her,  thiew  him  prefently  into 
agonies:  for,  except  in  that  fingle  in- 
itance  in  which  the  whole  future  hap- 


pinefs  of  her  life  was  concerned,  (he 
was  foveicign  miftrefs  of  his  inclina- 
tions. 

Having  endtd  his  rage  againft  the  cap- 
tain,with  lyearingnewoufd  take  the  law 
of  him,  the  fquire  now  mounted  up  ftairs 
to  Sophia ;  whom,  as  foon   as  he  had 
unlocked  and  opened  the  door,  he  found 
all  pale  and  breathlefs.    The  moment, 
however,  that   me  faw  her  fattier,    (he 
collecltd  all    her  fpirits,  and  catching 
him  hold  by  the  hand,  fhe  cry'd  paflio- 
natcly,  '  O  my  dear  Sir!  I  am  almoft 
frightened  to  death;  I    hope  to  Hea- 
ven no  hann  hath  happened  to  you!' 
— f  No,  no,'  cries  the  fquire,  '  no  great 
harm.     Therafcal  hath  not  hurt  me 
much;  but  rat  me  if  I  don't  ha'  the  la 
o'un.'— *  Pray,  dear  Sir,'   fays   (he, 
tell  me  what's  the  matter?  who  is  it 
that  hath  infulted   you?' — 'I  don't 
know  the  name  o'un,'  anfwered  Wef- 
ern;  «  fome  officer  fellow,   I  fuppofe, 
that  we  are  to  pay  for  beating  us; 
but  I;ll  make  him   pay  this  bout,  if 
the  rafcal  hath  got  any  thing,  which 
I  fuppofe  he  hath  not.     For  thof  he 
was  dreft  out  fo  vine,  I queftion  whe- 
ther he  hath  got  a  foot  of  land  in  the 
world.'—*  But,  dear  Sir,*  cries  (he, 
what  was  theoccaiion  of  your  quar- 
rel?'— «  What  fhould  it  be,  Sophy,* 
nfwered  the  fquire;  '  but  about  you, 
Sophy?       AH    my   misfortunes  are 
about  you;  and  you  will  be  the  death 
of  your  poor  father  at  laft.    Here's  a 
varlet  of  a  lord,  the  Lord  knows  who, 
forfooth!  who  hath  taan  a  liking  to 
you,  and  becaufe  I  would  not  gi  un, 
my  confent,  he  fent  me  a  kallenge. 
Come,  do  be  a  good  girl,  Sophy,  and 
put  an  end  ta  all  your  father's  trou- 
bles! come,  do  confent  to  ha'  un!  he 
will  be  in  town  within  this  day  or 
two;  do  but  promife  me  to  marry  un 
as  foon   as  he  comes,  and  you  will 
make  me  the    happied   man    in  the 
world!  and  I  will  make  you  the  hap- 
pieft woman — you  (hall  have  the  fined 
cloaths  inLondon,  and  the  fineft  jew- 
els, and  a  coach  and  fix  at  your  com- 
mand!   I  promifed  Allwonhy  alrea- 
dy to  give  up  half  my  eftate— Od- 
rabbet  it!    I  fliould  hardly  ftirk  at 
giving  up  the  whole.'—'  Will  my  pa- 
pa be  fo  kind,'  fays  (he,  *  as  to  hear 
me  fpeak?'-— '  Why    wout    afk,   So- 
phia?' cries   he,  <  when    doft   know 
that  I  had  rather  hear  thy  voice,  than 
the  nut  lick  of  the  bed  pack  of  dogs 

«  io 
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in  England.  Hearthee,  my  dear  lit- 
tle girl !  I  hope  I  (hall  hear  thee  as 
long  as  I  live:  for  if  I  was  ever  to 
lofe  that  pleafure,  I  would  not  gee  a 
brafs  varden  to  live  a  moment  longer. 
Indeed,  Sophy,  you  do  not  know  how 
I  love  you  ;  indeed  you  don't  !  or  you 
never  could  have  run  away  and  left 
your  poor  father,  who  hath  no  other 
joy>  no  other  comfort,  upon  earth, 
but  his  little  Sophy  !'  At  thefe  words 
the  tears  flood  in  his  eyes  ;  and  So- 
phia, (with  the  tears  ftreaming  from 
her's)  anfwered,  *  Indeed,  my  dear 
'  papa,  I  know  you  have  loved  me  ten- 
'  derly,  and  Heaven  is  my  witnefs  how 
'  fincerely  I  have  returned  your  affec- 
'  tion;  nor  could  any  thing  but  an  ap- 
'  prehenfion  of  being  forced  into  the 
'  arms  of  this  man,  have  driven  me  to 
'run  from  a  father  whom  I  love  fo 

*  paffionately,  that  I  would,  with  plea- 
'  furefacrifice  my  life  to  his  happinefs  j 

*  nay,  I   have  endeavoured    to  reafon 
'  myfelf  into  doing  more,  and  had  al- 
'  moft  worked  up  a  refolution,  to  en- 
'  dure  the  moft  miferable  cf  all  lives, 
'  to  comply  with  your  inclination.    It 

*  was  that  refolution  alone  to  which  I 
'  could  not  force  my  mind;  nor  can  I 

*  ever.''  Here  the  fquire  began  to  look 
wild,  and  the  foam  appeared  at  his  lips ; 
which  Sophia  obferving,  begged  to  be 
heard  out,  and   then   proceeded  :  '  If 

*  my  father's  life,  his  health,  or  any 

*  real  happinefs  of  his,  were  at  ftake, 

*  here  ftands  your  refolved  daughter  ; 

*  may  Heaven  blaft  me,  if  there  is  a 

*  mifery  I  would  not  fuffer  to  prefer ve 
'  you!     No;  that  moft  detefted,  moft 
'  loathfome  of  all  lots,  would  I  em- 

*  brace;  \  would  give  my  hand  to  Bli- 

*  nl  for  your  fake.' — «  I  tell  thee,  it 
'  will  preferve  me,'  anfwers  the  father  j 
'  itwill  gee  me  health  happinefs,  life, 
'  everything!  Upon   my  foul,  I  (hall 

*  die  if  doft  refufe  me!     I  (hall  break 
4  my  heart;  I  (hall,  upon  my  foul !  '— 

*  Is  it  pofllble,'  fays  (he,  *  you  can  have 

*  fuch  a  defire  to  make  me  miferable  ?' 
— '  I  tell  you  noa  !'  anfwered  he  loud- 
ly ;  '  my  whole  defire  is  to  make  thee 

*  happy.     Me  !  d — n  me,  if  there  is  a 
"  thing  upon  earth  I  would  not  do  to 

*  fee  thee  happy.' — «  And  will  not  my 
'  dear  papa  allow  me  to  have  the  lead 
'  knowledge  of  what    will    make  me 
'  fo  ?  If  it  be  true,  that  happinefs  con- 
c  fills  in  opinion,    what  muft  be  my 

*  condition,  whcn  I  (hall  think,  my- 


'  felf  the  moft  miferable  of  all  the 
'  wretches  upon  earth  ?' — «  Better 
'  think  yourfelf  fo,'  faid  he,  '  than 
'  know  it,  b)rbei.ng  married  to  a  poor 
'  baftardly  vagabond!' — '  If  it  will 
'  content  you,  Sir,'  faid  Sophia,  '  I 
'  will  give  you  the  moft  folemn  pro- 
'  mife  never  to  marry  him  nor  any 
«  other  while  my  papa  lives,  without 
'  his  confent.  Let  me  dedicate  my 
'  whole  life  to  your  fervice  ;  let  me 
'  be  again  your  poor  Sophy,  and  my 
'  whole  bufinefs  and  pleafure  be,  as  it 
'  hath  been,  to  pieafeand  divert  you.* 
— '  Look'e,  Sophy,'  anfwered  the 
fquire,  '  I  am  not  to  be  chouzed  in 
'  this  manner.  Your  aunt  Weftern 
'  would  then  have  reafon  to  think  me 
'  the  fool  (he  doth.  No,  no,  Sophy; 
'  I'd  have  you  to  know,  I  have  got 
'  more  wifdom,  and  know  more  of  the 
'  world,  than  to  take  the  word  of  a 
'  woman  in  a  matter  where  a  man  is 
'  concerned/—*  How,  Sir,  have  I 
'  deferved  this  want  of  confidence  ?* 
faid  fhe:  '  have  I  ever  broke  a  (ingle 

*  promife  to  you  ?  or  have  I  ever  been 
'found  guilty  of  a  falfhood  from  my 

*  cradle? — *  Look'e,  Sophy,'  cries  he, 
'  that's  neither  here  nor  there.     I  am 

*  determined    upon    this  match,    and 
'  have  him  you  (hall  ;   d — n  me  if  (hat 

*  tint!  d — n  me  if  (hat  unt,  though 

*  doft  hang  thyfelf  the  next  morning  !* 
At  repeating  which  words  he  clinched 
his  fift,  knit  his  brows,  bit  his   lips, 
and  thundered  fo  loud,  that   the  poor 
afflicled,  terrified  Sophia,  funk  tremb- 
ling into  her   chair;    and  had    not  a 
flood  of  tears  come  immediately  to  her 
relief,  perhaps  worfe  had  followed. 

Weftern  beheld  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  his  daughter  with  no  more 
contrition  or  remorfe,  than  the  turn- 
key of  Newgate  feels  at  viewing  the 
agonies  of  a  tender  wife,  when  taking 
her  laft  farewel  of  her  condemned  huf- 
band  ;  or  rather,  he  looked  down  on 
her  with  the  fame  emotions  which  arife 
in  an  honeft  fair  tradefman,  who  fees 
his  debtor  dragged  to  prifon  for  ten 
pounds,  which,  though  a  juft  debt,  the 
wretch  is  wickedly  unable  to  pay.  Or, 
fo  hit  the  cafe  ftill  more  nearly,  he  felt 
the  fame  compunction  with  a  bawd, 
when  fome  poor  innocent  whom  (he 
hath  enfnared  into  her  hands,  falls  in- 
to fits  at  the  firft  propofal  of  what  is 
called,  feeing  company.  Indeed,  this 
refemblance  would  be  exaft,  was  it  not 
3  G  that 
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that  the  bawd  hath  an  intereft  in  what 
ihe  tloth  5  and  the  father,  though  per- 
liaps  he  may  blindly  think  otherwife, 
can  in  reality  have  none  in  urging  his 
daughter  to  almoft  an  equal  proftitu- 
tion. 

In  this  condition  he  left  lus  poor  So- 
phia;  and  departing^with  a  very  vulgar 
obfeivation  on  the  effecl.  of  fears,  he 
locked  the  room,  and  returned  to  the 
par  ion  ;  who  faid  every  thing  he  durft 
jn  behalF  of  the  young  lady  ;  which, 
though  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  fo 
much  as  his  duty  required,  yet  was  it 
Sufficient  to  throw  the  fquire  into  a  vio- 
lent rage,  and  into  many  indecent 
reflexions  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  which  we  have  too  great  an 
honour  for  that  facred  funcTion  to  com  - 
jnit  to  paper.. 


CHAP.   ni. 

WHAT    HAPPENED    TO    SOPHIA'  DU- 
RING HER  CONFINEMENT. 

THE  landlady  of  the- houfe  where 
the  fquire  lodged  had  begun  very 
early  to  entertain  a  ilrange  opinion  of 
her  guefts.  However,  as  fhe  was  in- 
formed that  the  fquire  was  a  man  of  a 
v;ift  fortune,  and  as  fhe  had  taken  cars 
to  exa6l  a  very  extraordinaiy  price  for 
her  rooms,  fhe  did  not  think  proper  to 
give  any  offence;  for  though  /he  was 
not  without  fome  concern  for  the  con- 
finement of  poor  Sophia,  of  whofe 
great  fweetnefs  of  temper  and  affabi- 
lity the  maid  of  the  houfe  had  made  fo 
favourable  a  report,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  all  the  fquire's  fervants  ;  yet 
ihe  had  much  more  concern  for  hec 
own  intereft,  than  to  provoke  one, 
whom,  as  fhe  faid,  (he  perceived  to  be 
2  very  hafiij}}  kind  of  a  gentleman. 

Though  Sophia  at«  but  little,  yet 
file  was  regularly  fcrved  with  her 
meals ;  indeed,  I  believe  if  fhe  had 
liked  any  one  rarity,  that  the  fquire, 
however  anrry,  would  have  1'pared 
se!ther  pains  nor  coft  to  have  procur- 
ed it  for  her  j  fince,  however  ftrange  it 
may  appear  to  fomc  of  my  readers,  he 
really  doated  on  his  daughter,  and  to 
give  her  any  kind  of  pleafnre  was  the 
higheft  fatisfaclion  of  his  life. 

The  dinner  hour  being  arrived, Black 
Ceorge  carried  her  up  a  pullet,  the 
'.t^niie  luoufclf  (.for  he  had  fwora  not 


to  part  with  the  key)  attending  the 
door.  As  George  depofited  the  dirt:-, 
fome  compliments  patted  between  him 
and  Sophia,  (for  he  had  not  feen  her 
fince  fhe  left  the  country,  and  fhe 
treated  every  fervant  with  more  refpeft 
than  fome  perfons  fhew  to  thofe  who 
are  in  a  very  flight  degree  their  inferi- 
ors: )  Sophia  would  have  had  him  take 
the  pullet  backj  faying,  fhe  could  not 
eat;  but  (5eo3:ge  begged  her  to  try,  and 
particularly  recommended  to  her  the 
eggs»  °f  which  he  faid  it  was  full. 

All  this  time  the  fquire  was  waiting, 
at  the  door;  but  George  was  a  great 
favourite  with  his  mafter,  as  his  em- 
ployment was  in  concerns  of  the  high- 
eft  nature,  namely,  about  the  game, 
and  was  accuftomed  to  take  many  li, 
berties.  He  had  ofiicioufly  carried  up 
the  dinner,  being,  as  he  faid,  very  de- 
firous  to  fee  his  young  lady  ^  he  made 
therefore  no  fcruple  of  keeping  his 
mafter  (landing  above  ten  minutes, 
while  civilities  were  pa  fling  between, 
him  and  Sophia,  for  which  he  received 
only  a  good-humoured  rebuke  at  the 
door  when  he  returned. 

The  eggs  of  pullets,  partridges, 
pheafants,  &c.  were,  as  George  well 
knew,  the  raoft  favourite  dainties  of 
Sophia.  It  was,  therefore,  no  won- 
der, that  he,  who  was  a  very  good-na- 
tured fellow,  fliould  take  care  to  fup- 
piy  her  with  this  kind  of  delicacy,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  fervants  in  the  houfe 
were  afraid  fhe  would  be  ftarved  \  for. 
fhe  had  fcarce  fwallowed  a  fingle  mor- 
fel  In  the  lait- forty  hours. 

Though  vexation  hath  not  the  fame 
effeft  on  all  perfons  as  it  ufually  hath 
on  a  widow,  whofe  appetite  is  often 
rendered  (harper  than  it  can  be  render- 
ed by  the  air  on  Banfted  Downs,  OB 
SaJifbury  Plain  j  yet  the  fublimeit 
grief,  notwithstanding  whatfome  peo- 
ple may  fay  to  the  contrary,  will  eat  at 
laft  :  and  Sophia  herfelf,  after  fome 
little  confideration,  began  to  diilec\ 
the  fowl,  which  fhe  found  to  be  as  full 
of  eggs  as  George  had  reported. 

But  if  fhe  was  pleafed  with  thefe,  it 
contained  fomething  which  would  have, 
delighted  ihe  Royal  Society  much  more  -7 
for  if  a  fowl  with  three  legs  be  fo  invalu- 
able a  curiofity,  when  perhaps  time  hath, 
produced  athoufand  fuch,  at  what  pricft 
fhall  we  eftccm  a  bird  which  fo  total- 
ly contradicts  all  the  laws  of  animal 
axouomy*.  as.  to  contain  a  letter  in  it\s, 
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belly  ?  Ovid  tells  us  of  a  flower  into 
which  Hyacinthus  was  metamorphofed , 
that  bears  letters  on  it's  leaves,  which 
Virgil  recommended  as  a  miracle  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  his  day  ;  but  no 
age  nor  nation  hath  ever  recorded  a 
bird  with  a  letter  in  it's  maw. 

But  though  a  miracle  of  this  kind 
might  have  engaged  all  the  academies 
aes  fciences  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in 
a  fruitlefs  enquiry  ;  yet  the  reader,  by 
barely  recollecting  the  lift  dialogue 
which  paiTed  between  Meflieurs  Jones 
and  Partridge,  will  be  very  eafily  fa- 
tisfied  from  whence  this  letter  came, 
and  how  it  found  it's  paffage  into  the 
fowl. 

Sophia,  notwithftanding  her  long 
fall,  and  notwithftanding  her  favourite 
dim  was  there  before  her,  no  fooqer 
faw  the  letter,  than  (he  immediately 
fnatched  it  up,  tore  it  open,  and  read 
as  follows. 


«   MADAM, 

A  S  I  not  fenfible  to  whom  I 
'  have  the  honour  of  writing, 
I  mould  endeavour,however  difficult, 
to  paint  the  horrors  of  my  mind,  at 
the  account  brought  me  by  Mrs. 
Honour}  but  as  tendernefs  alone  can 
haveany  true  ideaof  the  pangs  which 
tendernefs  is  capable  of  feeling,  fo 
can  this  moft  amiable  quality,  which 
my  Sophia  poflefles  in  the  moft  emi- 
nent degree,  fufficiently  inform  her 
what  her  Jones  mufthave  fuffered  on 
this  melancholy  occafion.  Is  there 
a  circumflance  in  the  world  which 
can  heighten  my  agonies,  when  I 
hear  of  any  misfortune  which  hath 
befallen  you  ?  Surely  there  is  one 
only,  and  with  that  I  am  accurfed. 
ftis,  my  Sophia,  thedreadful  confide- 
ration,  that  lam  myfelf  the  wretch. 
«d  caufe.  Perhaps,  I  here  do  myfelf 
too  much  honour;  but  none  will 
envy  me  an  honour  which  cofts  me  fo 
extremely  dear.  Pardon  me  this  pre- 
fumption, and  pardon  me  agreaterltill, 
if  I  afk  you,  whether  my  advice,  my 
affiftance,  my  prefence,  my  abfence, 
my  death,  or  my  tortures,  can  bring 
you  any  relief?  Can  the  moft  per- 
fect admiration,  the  moft  watchful 
obfei  vance,  the  moft  ardent  love,  the 
mcft  melring  tendernefs,  the  moft 
f  rejjgned  fubmi#ion  to  your  will, 


make  you  amends  for  what  you  are 
to  facnfice  to  my  happinels  ?  If  they 
can,  fly,  my  lovely  angel,  to  thofe 
arms  which  are  ever  open  to  receive 
and  protect  you;  and  to  which,  whe- 
ther you  bring  yourfelf  alone,  or  the 
riches  of  the  wo/ld  with  you,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  alternative  not  worth 
regarding.  If,  on  the  contrary,  wif- 
dotn  tiiall  predominate,  and,  en  the 
moft  mature  reflection,  inform  you, 
that  the  facrifice  is  too  great;  and  it" 
•there  be  no  way  left  to  reconcile  you 
to  your  father,  and  reftore  the  peace 
of  your  dear  mind,  but  by  aban- 
doning me,  I  conjure  you  drive  me 
for  ever 'from -your  thoughts,  exert 
your  refolution,  and  let  no  compaf- 
fion  for  my  fufferings  bear  the  leaft 
weight  in  that  tender  bofoni.  Be- 
lieve me,  Madam,  I  fo  fmcerely  love 
you  better  than  myfelf,  that  my  great 
aod  principal  end  is  your  happinefs. 
My  firft  wilh  (why  would  not  for- 
tune indulge  me  in  it  ?)  was,  and 
pardon  me  if  I  fay,  ftill  is,  to  fee 
you  every  moment  the  happieft  of 
women  :  my  fecond  wim,  is  to  hear 
you  are  fo;  but  no  miferyon  earth 
can  equal  mine,  v/hile  I  think  you 
owe  an  uneafy  moment  to  him  who 
is,  Madam,  in  every  fenfe,  and  to 
every  purpofe,  your  devoted 

<  THOMAS  JONES.' 

What  Sophia faid,  or did,or  thought, 
upon  this  letter;  how  often  me  read  it, 
or  whether  more  than  once;  (hall  all  be 
left  to  our  reader's  imagination.  The 
anfwerto  it  he  may,  perhaps,  fee  here- 
after; but  not  at  prefent;  for  this 
reafon,  among  others,  that  (he  did  not 
now  write  any,  and  that  for  feveral 
good  caufes,  one  of  which  is  this,  that 
fhe  had  no  paper,  pen,  nor  ink. 

In  the  evening,  while  Sophia  was 
meditating  on  the  letter  (he  had  receiv- 
ed, or  on  fomething  elfe,  a  violent 
noife  from  below  dilturbed  her  medi- 
tations. This  noife  was  no  other  than 
a  round  bout  at  altercation  between 
two  perfons.  One  of  the  combatants, 
by  his  voice,  fhe  -immediately  diftin- 
guifhed  to  be  her  father;  but  (he  did 
not  fo  focm  clifcover  the  Ihriller  pipes 
to  belong  to  the  organ  of  her  aunt 
Wefterrf,  who  was  juft  arrived  in  town, 
and  having,  by  means  of  one  of  her  fer- 
vant-s,  who  flopped  at  the  Hercules  Pil- 
3  G  a  lars, 
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Jars,  learrtt  where  her  brother-lodged, 
fhe  drove  direftly  to  his  lodgings. 

We  fhali  therefore  take  «ur  leave  at 
prefent  of  Sophia,  and,  with  our  ufual 
good -breeding,  attend  her  ladyfhip. 


CHAP.     IV. 

IN    WHICH    SOPHIA    IS     DELIVERED 
FROM    HER    CONFINEMENT. 

THE  fquire  and  the  parfon  (for 
the  landlord  was  now  otherwife 
engaged)  were  fmoaking  their  pipes  to- 
gether, when  the  arrival  of  the  lady 
was  futt  fignified.  The  fquire  nofoon- 
cr  heard  her  name,  than  he  immediately 
ran  down  to  uflier  her  up  ftairs  5  for  he 
was  a  great  obferver  of  Inch  ceremo- 
nials, efpecially  to  his  fitter,  of  whom 
he  flood  more  in  awe  than  of  any  other 
human  creature,  though  he  never  would 
own  this,  nor  did  he,  perhaps,  know 
it  himfelf. 

Mrs.  Weftern,  on  her  arrival  in  the 
dining-room,  having  flung  herfelf  into 
a  chair,  began  thus  to  harangue.  *  Well, 
'  furely  no  one  ever  had  fuch  an  into- 
'  lerable  journey !  I  think  the  roads, 

*  fmce    fo    many    turnpike    acts,    are 

*  grown  worfe  than   ever.     La,    bro- 

*  ther  !  how  could   you  get   into   this 
'  odious  .place  ?      No  perfon  of  con- 

*  dition,  I   dare  fwear,  ever  fet   foot 
4   here  befor^' — *  I  don't  know,'  cries 
the  fquire  5    '  I    think   they    do  well 

*  enough;  it  was  landlord  recommend- 

*  edthem.  Ithought,  ss  he  knew  molt 

*  of  the  quality,  he  could  beft  fhew  me 
4  where  to  get  among  urn.' — '  Wellj 

*  and  where's  rny  niece?1  fays  the  lady  : 
'  have  you  been    to  wait   upon  Lady 

*  Bellafton  yet  ?' — '  Ay,  ay,1  cries  the 
fquire,    '  yonr  nieceisfafe  enough  j  ihe 

*  is  up  flairs  in   chamber.' — '  How!' 
anfwered  the  lady,  *  is    my    niece   in 

*  this  houfe,  and  cloth    (he  not  know 

*  of  my  being  here?" — '  No,    nobody 

*  cnn  well  get  to  her,'  fays  the  fquire  j 

*  for  fhe  is    under  lock   and   key.     I 

*  have  her  fafe  ;    I  vetched   her   from 

*  my  lady  coufin  the  fir  ft  night  I  came 

*  to  town,  and  I  have  taken  careo'her 
'  ever  fmce:    me  is  as  fecure  as  a  fox 
«  in  a  bag,  I  piomife   you1/ — 'Good 
'  Heavtn  !'     returned  Mrs.   Weftern, 

'   what  do  I  hear!      I    thought  what  a . . 
'    fine  piece  of  work  would  be  the  con- 

*  iequenceof  my  content  to  your  coin- 


ing to  town   yourfelf;  nay,  it  was 
~\  your    own    headftrong  will  ; 
nor  can   I    charge  myfelf  with  ever 
having  conferred  to  it.     Did  not  you 
promile  me,  brother,  that  you  would 
take  none  of   thefe  headftrong  mea- 
lures  ?     Was  it  not  by  thefe  head- 
ftrong mea  lures  that  you  forced  my 
niece  to  run  away  from   you  in   the 
country  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  oblige 
her    to  take   fuch    another  ftep'.'-l- 
Z — ds  and  the  devil  ! '  cries  the  fquire, 
iaihing  his  pipe  on  the  ground,  '  did 
ever  mortal  hear  the  like  ?    When  I 
expelled  you  would  have  commend- 
ed me  for  all  1  have  done,  to  be  fal- 
len upon  in  this  manner!' — '  Howl 
brother,'  laid  the  lady,  «  have  I  ever 
given  you  the  laft  reafon  to  imagine 
I  fhould  commend  you  for  locking 
up  your  daughter  ?     Hive  I  not  of- 
ten told  you,  that  women  in  a  free 
country  are  not   to    be  treated  with 
fuch  arbitrary  power  ?     We  are  as 
free  as  the  men;  and  I  heartily  wifh 
I  could  not  fay  we  deferve  that  free- 
dom better.     If  you  expe£l  I  ftiould 
ftay  a  moment  longer  in  this  wretch- 
ed .houfe,  or  that  I  mould  ever  own 
you  again   as  my  relation,  or  that  I 
mould  ever  trouble  myfelf  again  with 
the  affairs  of  your  family,  I  infill  up- 
on it  that  my  niece  be  fet  at  liberty 
this  inftant.'     This  (he  (poke  with  fo 
commanding  an  air,  flanding  with  her 
back  to  the  fire,  with  one  hand  behind 
her,  and  a  pinch  of  fnuff  in   the  other, 
that  I  queftion  whether  Thalellris,  at 
the  head  of  her   Amazons,  ever  made 
a  more  tremendous    figure.     It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  th;it  the  poor  fquiie 
was  not  proof  againft  the  awe  which  fhe 
infpired.     *  There;'   he  cried,  throw- 
ing down  the  key,  «  there  it  is!    da 
'  what  you  pleafe.     I   intended   only 
4  to  have  kept  her  up  till  Blifil  came 

*  to  town,  which  can't  be  long  j  and 

*  now  if  any  harm  happens  in  the  jm.au 
'  time,  remember  who  is  to  be  blamed 
'  for  it.' 

*  I  will  anfwer  it  with  my  life,'  cries 
Mrs.  Weflern  ;  '  but  I  (hall  not  inier- 

*  meddle  at  all,  unlcfs  upon  one  condi- 
'  tion;  and  that  is,   that  you  will  com- 

*  mitt  he  wholetntirtlytomycare,with- 

*  out  taking  any  one  meafure  youifelf, 
'  unlefs  I  /hall  eventually  appoint  you 
'  to  act.     If  you  ratify  thefe  prelimi- 
4  naries,  brother,  lyet  will  endeavour 

*  toprefl-jve  the  honour  of  "your  fami- 
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«  Iy ;  if  not,  I  (hall  continue  in  a  neu- 
«  tral  ftate.' 

'  I  p»ay  you,  good  Sir,*  faid  the 
parfon,  «  permit  yourfelf  to  be  admo- 

*  liiftied    this   once   by  her  ladyfhip; 
«  peradventure,    by  communing  with 

*  young  Madam  Sophia,  (he  will  effeft 

*  more  than  you  have  been  able  to  per- 
<  petrate  by  more  rigorous  meafures.' 

«  What  doft  thee  open  upon  me  ?' 
cries  the  fquire.  '  If  thee  doft  begin 
«  to  babble,  I  (hall  whip  thee  in  pre- 
«  fently.' 

*  Fie,  brother,*  anfwered  the  lady, 
«   is  this  language  to  a  clergyman?  Mr. 

*  Supple  is  a  man  of  fenie,  and  gives 
«  you    the  beft  advice  ;  and  the  whole 
«  world,  I  believe,  will  concur  in  his 

*  opinion  :  but  I  muft  tell  you,    I  ex- 
'  pe<5l  an  immediate  ani'wer  to  my  ca- 
'  tegorical  propofals.  Either  cede  your 

*  daughter  to  my  difpofal,  or  take  her 
«  wholly  to  your  own  fnrprizing  dif- 

*  cretion  ;  and  then  I  here,  before  Mr. 

*  Supple,  evacuate   the  garnion,  and 
'  renounce  you  and  your  family  for 
'  ever.' 

*  I  pray  you,  let  me  be  a  mediator/ 
cries  the  parfon  :  «  let  me  fupplicate 
'  you."" 

'  Why,  there  lies  the  key  on  the 
«  table,'  cries  the  fquire.  '  She  may 

*  take  un  up,  if  fhe  pleafes ;  who  hin- 
'  ders  her  ?' 

«  No,  brother  !'  anfwered  the  lady, 
'  I  infift  on  the  formality  of  it's  being 

*  delivered  me,  with  a  full  ratification 
«  of  all  the  conceflions  ftipulated.' 

«  Why,  then,  I  will  deliver  it  to  you, 
«  —there  'tis,'  cries  the  fquire.  *  I  am 
«  fure,  fitter,  you  can't  accufe  me  of 
'  ever  denying  to  trufc  my  daughter  to 
'  you.  She  hath  a  lived  wi'  you  a 
'  whole  year  and  muore  tao  a  time, 
'  without  my  ever  zeeing  her.' 

'  And  it  would  have  been  happy  for 
«  her,'  anfwered  the  lady,  '  if  flic  had 
'  always  lived  with  me.  Nothing  of 
'  this  kind  would  have  happened  under 

*  my  eye.' 

*  Ay,  certainly,'  cries  he  j  '  I  only 
«  am  to  blame'.' 

*  Why,  you  are  to  blame,  brother,* 
anfwered  fhe:  '  I  have  been  often  oblig- 
«  ed  to  tell  you  fo,  and  fhall  always  be 
'  obliged  to  tell  you  fo.     However,  I 
'  hope  you  will  now  amend,  and  ga- 

*  ther  fo  much  experience  from  paft 
«  errors,  as  not  to  defeat  rrv  wifeft 


'  machinations  by  your  blunders.  In- 
'  deed,  brother,  you  are  not  qualified 

*  for    thefe    negotiations.     Ail    your 
4  whole  fcheme  of  politicks  is  wrong. 
4   I    once  more,   therefore,  infift,  that 

*  you  do  not  intermeddle.    Remember 
«  only  what  is  paft.' 

«  2 — ds  and  bl— d,  fifter!'  cries  the 
fquire,  *  what  would  you  have  me  fay  I 

*  You  are  enough  to  provoke  the  de- 
«  vil.' 

'  There  now,'  faid  (he  j  *  juflaccord- 

*  ing  to  the  old  cuftom.     I  fee,  bro* 
'  ther,  there  is  no  talking  to  yon.     I 
'  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Supple,  who  is  a 
«  man   of  fenfe,    if  I  faid  any  thing 
c  which  could  put  any  human  creature 
'  into  a  paflion  :  but  you  are  fo  wrong- 

*  headed  every  way!' 

'  Let  me    beg  you,   Madam,"  faii 
the   parfon,   '  not  to  irritate  his  wor- 

<  (hip.' 

«  Irritate  him!'  faid  the  ladyj  '  fure 
«  you  are  as  great  a  fool  as  himfelf ! 

*  — Well,  brother,  finceyou  havepro- 
'   mifed  not  to  interfere,  I  will  once 

*  more  undertake  the  management  of 

<  my  niece.     Lord  have  mercy  upon 

*  all  affairs  which  are  under  the  direc- 

*  tions  of  men  !  The  head  of  one  wo- 
'  man  is  worth  a  thoufand  of  you!* 
And  now  having  fummoned  a  fervant 
to  (hew  her  to  Sophia,  (he  departed, 
bearing  the  key  with  her. 

She  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the 
fquire  (having  firft  (hut  the  door)  eja- 
culated twenty  Bitches,  and  as  many 
hearty  curfes  againft  her,  not  fparing 
himfelf  for  having  ever  thought  of  her 
eltate;  but  added,  '  Now  one  hath  been 
a  flave  fo  long,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
lofe  it  at  laft,  for  want  of  holding  dut 
a  little  longer.  The  bitch  can't  live 
for  ever,  and  I  know  I  am  down  for 
it  upon  the  will.' 
The  parfon  greatly  commended  this 
refolution;  and  now  the  fquire  having 
ordered  in  another  bottle,  which  was 
his  ulual  method  when  any  thing  either 
pleafed  or  vexed  him,  did,  by  drink- 
ing plentifully  of  t*iis  medicinal  julap, 
fo  totally  W3(h  away  his  choler,  that 
his  temper  was  become  perfectly  pla- 
cid and  ferene,  when  Airs.  Weitera 
returned  with  Sophia  into  the  roo/n. 
The  young  lady  had  oh  her  hit  and 
capuchin  j  and  the  aunt  acquainted 
Mr.Weftern,  that  (he  intended  to  take 
her  niece  with  her  to  her  own  lodg- 
ings ? 
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ings ;  '  Fof,  indeed,  brother,'  fays  (he, 
'  thefe  rooms  are  not  fit  to  receive  a 
'  chriftian  foul  in.* 

'  Very  well,  Madam,'  quoth  Wef- 
tern,  '  whatever  you  pleafe.  The  girl 
'  can  never  be  in  better  hands  than 

*  yours;  and  the  parfon  here  can  do 
«  methejuftice  to  fay,  that  I  have  faid 
«  fifty  times  behind  your  back,  that 
«  you  was  one  of  the  mod  fenfible  wo- 

*  men  in  the  world.' 

*  To  this,*  cries  the  parfon,  '  I  am 

*  ready  to  bear  teftimony.' 

*  Nay,    brother,'    fays  Mrs.  Wef- 
tern,  '  I  have  always,  I'm  fure,  given 

*  you  as  favourable  a  character.    You 
'  fnuft  own  you  have  a  little  too  much 
'  haftinefs  in  your  temper  j  but  when 

*  you  will  allow  yourfelf  time  to  re- 
'  flecl,   I  never  knew  a  man  more  rea- 
«  fonable.' 

*  Why  then,  filter,  if  you  think  fo,' 
faid   the  fquire,    *  here's    your   good 
'  health  with  all  my  heart.  I  am  a  little 
'  paffconate  fometimes,  but  I  fcorn  to 

*  bear  any  malice. — Sophy,  do  you  be 

*  a  good  girl ;  and  do  every  thing  your 

*  aunt  orders  you.' 

f  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  her,' 
anfweredMrs.Weftern.  «  She  hath  had 
«  already  an  example  before  her  eyes, 

*  in  the  behaviour  of  that  wretch  her 

*  coufin    Harrier,  who   ruined    herfelf 

*  by  neglecting  my  advice.   O  brother! 
'  what  think   you:     you   was   hardly 
'  gone  out  of  hearing,  when  you  fet 
c  out  for  London,  when  who  mould 

*  arrive    but    that   impudent    fellow, 
€  with  the    odious    Irifh    name — that 
'  Fitzpatrick.  He  broke  abruptly  upon 
c  me  without  notice,  or  I  would  not 
'  have  feen  him.    He  ran  on    a  long 
'   unintelligible  ftory  about  his  wife,  to 
'  which  he  forced  me  to  give  him  a 
'  hearing;  but  I  made  him  very  little 
f  anfwer,  and  delivered  him  the  letter 

*  from  his  wife,  which  I  bid  him  an- 

*  fwer  himfelf.     I  fuppofe  the  wretch 
1  will  endeavour  to  find  us  out;  but  I 

*  beg  you   will  not  fee  her,  for  I  am 

*  determined  I  will  not.' 

'  I  zee  her!'  anfwered  the  fquire  j 

*  you  need  not  fear  me.     I'll  gee  no 

*  encouragement    to    fuch    undutiful 
'  wenches.     It  is  well  for  the  fellow 

*  her  hufband,  I  was  not  at  huome. 
4   Od  rabbit  it,  he  fhould  have  taken 
'  a  dance  thru  the  horfe-pond,  I  pro- 

*  nvife   un. — You    zee,    Sophy,   what 
«  ucdutifulr.els  brines  yolks  to,   You 


*  have  an  example  in  your  own  fa- 

•  mily.' 

'  Brother,'  cries  the  aunt,  «  you  need 
'  not  fliock  my  niece  by  fuch  odious 
'  repetitions.  Why  will  you  not  leave 
'  everything  entirely  to  me?' — 'Well, 
'  well,  Iwull,!  wull,' faid  the  Ajuire. 

And  now  Mrs.  Weftern,  luckily 
for  Sophia,  put  an  end  to  the  ccnver- 
fation,  by  ordering  chairs  to  be  called  : 
J  fay,  luckily  5  for  had  it  continued 
much  longer,  frefh  matter  of  diflen- 
tion  would,  moft  probably,  have  rifen 
between  the  brother  and  filter;  between, 
whom  education  and  fex  made  the  only 
difference;  for  both  were  equally  vio- 
lent, and  equally  pofitive;  they  had 
both  a  vaft  affection  for  Sophia,  and 
both  a  Sovereign  contempt  for  each 
other. 


CHAP.     V. 

IN  WHICH  JONES  RECEIVES  A  LET- 
TER FROM  SOPHIA,  AND  GOES 
TO  A  PLAY  WITH  MRS.  MILLER 
AND  PARJRIDGE. 

THE  arrival  of  Black  George  in 
town,  and  the  good  offices  which 
that  grateful  fellow  had  promifed  to 
do  for  his  old  benefa&or,  greatly  com- 
forted Jones  in  the  midft  of  all  the 
anxiety  and  uneafinefs  which  he  had 
fuffered  on  the  account  of  Sophia: 
from  whom,  by  the  means  of  the  faid 
George,  he  received  the  following  an- 
fwer to  his  letter;  which  Sophia,  to 
whom  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
was  peftored  with  her  liberty,  wrote 
the  very  evening  when  flie  departed 
from  her  confinement. 


S  I  R, 

*  A  S  I  do  not  doubt  your  fmcerity 
JLJL  *  in  what  you  write,  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  hear  that  fome  of  my  af- 
flictions are  at  an  end,  by  the  arri- 
val of  my  aunt  Weftern;  with  whom 
I  am  at  preftnt,  and  with  whom  I 
enjoy  all  the  liberty  I  can  defire. 
One  promife  my  aunt  hath  infifted 
on  my  making,  which  is,  that  I  will 
not  lee  or  converfe  with  any  perfon 
without  her  knowledge  and  consent. 
This  promife  I  have  moft  folemnly 
given,  and  fhall  moit inviolably  keep: 

*   ajid 
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*  and  though  (he  hath  not  exprefsly 
4  forbidden  me  writing,  yet  that  mu(t 
'  be  an  omim*on   from  forgetfulnefs  j 

*  or  this,  perhaps,  is  included  in  the 

*  word,  Converfing.     However,  as  I 
'  cannot  but  confider  this  as  a  breach 
'  of   her   generous  confidence  in  my 
'  honour,    you   cannot  expecl:  that  I 

*  fliall,  after  this,    continue  to  write 
'  myfelf,  or  to  receive  letters,  with- 
9  out  her  knowledge.     A  promife  is 
1  with  me  a  very  iacred  thing,  and  to 

*  be  extended  to  every  thing  underftood 

*  from  it,  as  well  as  to  what  is  ex- 
'  prelTed  by  it ;  and  this  confideratioa 

*  may,  perhaps,   en  reflection,  afford 
'  you  fome  comfort.     But  why  (hould 
'  I  mention  a  comfort  to  you  of  this 

*  kind?   For  though  there  is  one  thing 

*  in  which  I  can  never  comply  with 
«  the  beft  of  fathers,  yet  am  I  firmly 

*  refolved  never  to  aft  in  defiance  of 

*  him,  or  to  take  any  ftep  of  confe- 
'  quence  without  his  confent.     A  firm 

*  perfuafion  of  this  muft  teach  you  to 

*  divert  your  thoughts  from  what  For- 

*  tune  hath  Qperhaps)  made  impoflible. 

*  This  your  own  intereft  perfuades you. 

*  This  may  reconcile  you,  I   hope,   to 
'  Mr.  Allworthy;  and  if  it  will,  you 
'  have  my    injunctions  to   purfue   it. 

*  Accidents    have   laid   fome   obliga- 
'  tions  on  me,   and  your  good  inten- 
(  tions  probably  more.     Fortune  may, 

*  perhaps,  be  fome  time  kinder  to  us 

*  both  than   at  prefent.     Believe  this, 

*  that  I  (hall  always  think  of  you  as  I 
'  think  you  deferve  ;  and  am,  Sir,  your 

*  obliged  humble  fervant, 

*  SOPHIA  WESTERN.' 


'  I  charge  you  write  to  me  no  more 
—  at  prefent  at  leaft;  and  accept  this, 
which  is  now  of  no  fervice  to  me; 
which  I  know  you  muft  wantj  and 
think  you  owe  the  trifle  only  to  that 
fortune  by  which  you  found  it*.' 

A  child  who  hath  juft  learnt  his  let- 
ters would  have  fpelt  this  letter  out 
in  lefs  time  than  Jones  took  in  reading 
it.  The  fenfations  it  occafioned  were 
a  mixture  of  joy  and  grief;  Ibmewhat 
like  what  divide  the  mind  of  a  good 
man,  when  he  perufes  the  will  of  his 
deceafed  friend,  in  which  a  large  lega- 
cy, which  his  diflrefTes  make  the  more 


welcome,  is  bequeathed  to  him.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  he  was  more  pleaf- 
ed  than  difpleafed ;  and  indeed  the  read- 
er may  probably  wonder  that  he  was 
difpleafed  at  all ;  but  the  reader  is  not 
quite  fo  much  in  love  as  was  poor 
Jones :  and  love  is  a  difeafe,  which, 
though  it  may  in  fome  inftances  re- 
femble  a  confumption,  (which  it  fome- 
times  caufes)  in  others  proceeds  in  di- 
rect oppofition  to  it;  and  particularly 
in  this,  that  it  nevey  flatters  kfelf,  or 
fees  any  one  fyroptom  in  a  favourable 
light. 

One  thing  gave  him  comj>leat  fatis- 
faction;  which  was,  that  his  miftrefs 
had  regained  her  liberty,  and  was  now 
with  a  lady  where  me  might,  at  leaft, 
affure  herfelf  of  a  decent  treatment, 
Another  comfortable  circumftance  was, 
the  reference  which  me  made  to  her 
promife  of  never  marrying  any  other 
man  :  for  however  difinterefted  he 
might  imagine  his  paflion,  and  not- 
withftanding  all  the  generous  over- 
tures made  in  his  letter,  I  very  much 
queftion  whether  he  could  have  heard 
a  more  afKifting  piece  of  news,  than 
that  Sophia  was  married  to  another, 
though  the  match  had  been  never  fo 
great,  and  never  fo  likely  to  end  in 
making  her  compleatly  happy.  That 
refined  degree  of  Platonick  affection 
which  is  abfolutely  detached  from  the 
flefh,  and  is,  indeed,  entirely  aixl  pure- 
ly fpiritual,  is  a  gift  confined  to  the 
female  part  of  the  creation  $  many  of 
whom  I  have  heard  declare,  (and 
doubtlefs,  with  great  truth)  that  they 
would,  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  re- 
fign  a  lover  to  a  rival,  when  fuch  re- 
fignation  was  proved  to  be  neceflary 
for  the  temporal  intereft  of  fuch  lover. 
Hence,  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  this 
affeclion  is  in  nature ;  though  I  can- 
not pretend  to  fay,  I  have  ever  feen  an 
inftance  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones  having  fpent  three  hours 
in  reading  and  kiflvng  the  aforefaid 
letter,  and  being,  at  laft,  in  a  ftate  o£ 
good  fpirits,  from  the  laft-mentioned 
confiderations,  he  agreed  to  carry  an 
appointment  which  he  had  before  made 
into  execution :  this  was,  to  attend 
Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  younger  daugh- 
ter, into  the  gallery  at  the  playhcrufe, 
and  to  admit  Mr.  Partridge  as  one  of 
the  company.  For  as  Jones  had  really 


*  Meaning,  psrbaps,  the  bank-bill  fvr  jod, 
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that  tafle  for  humour  which  many  af- 
fect, he  expected  to  enjoy  much  enter- 
tainment in  the  criticifms  of  Partridge; 
from  whom  he  expected  the  fimple  dic- 
tates of  nature,  unimproved  indeed, 
but  Jikcwife  unadulterated  by  art. 

In  the  fiift  row,  then,  of  the  firft 
gallery,  did  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Miller, 
her  youngeft  daughter,  and  Partridge, 
take  their  places.  Partridge  imme- 
diately declared,  it  was  the  fineft  place 
he  had  ever  been  in.  When  the  firft 
mufick  was  played,  he  faid,  it  was  a 
wonderhow  Jo  many  fiddlers  could  play 
at  one  time,  without  putting  one  an- 
other out.  While  the  fellow  was  light- 
ing the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out  to 
Mrs.  Miller,  *  Look,  look,  Madam! 

*  the  very    picture  of  _a  man    in    the 
'  end  of  thecommon-prayer-book,  be- 

*  fore  the  gunpowder-treafon  fervice.' 
Nor  could    he  help  obferving  with  a 
iigh,  when  all  the  candles  were  light- 
ed,   that    here    were    candles  enough 
burnt  in  one  night,  to  keep  an   honeft 
poor  family  for  a  twelvemonth. 

As  foon  as  the  play,  which  was 
Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  began, 
Partridge  was  all  attention  ;  nor  did 
he  break  filence,  till  the  entrance  of 
the  ghoft;  upon  which  he  aflced  Jones, 
What  man  that  was  in  the  ftrange 
drefs:  *  Something,'  faid  he,  *  like 
«  what  I  have  feen  in  a  picture.  Sure 

*  it  is  not  armour,  is    it?'    Jones  an- 
fwered,    '  That    is    the    ghoft.'     To 
which  Partridge  replied,  with  a  fmile, 

*  Perfuade  me  to  that,  Sir,  if  you  can. 
'  Though  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  actually 

*  law   a    ghoft   in  my  life,  yet  I   am 

*  certain  I  mould  know  one  if  I  faw 
4  him,  better  than  that  comes  to.     No, 

*  no,  Sir;  ghofts   don't  appear  in  fuch 

*  drefTes    as    that,    neither.'     In  this 
miftake,  which  caufed  much  laughter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he 
•was  fuffered  to  continue,  till  the  fcene 
between  the  ghoft  and  Hamlet;  when 
Partridge  gave  that    credit    to    Mr. 
Garrick,    which    he    had    denied    to 
Jones,  and  fell  into  fo  violent  a  trem- 
bling,  that  his  knees  knocked  againft 
each  other.     Jones  aflced  him  what  was 
the  matter,  and  whether  he  was  afraid 
of  the  warrior  upon  the ftage.     *  O  la, 

Sir,'  faid  he,  *  I  perceive  now  it  is 
•what  you  told  me.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  any  thing ;  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
play  :  and,  if  it  really  was  a  ghoft, 
it  could  do  one  no  h;;im  'at  Juch  a 


dilrance,  and  in  fo  much  company; 
and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am 
not  the  only  perfon.'— - '  Why,  who,' 
lies  Jones,'  dolt  thou  to  take  to  be  fuch 
a  coward  here  befides  thyfelf?'— - 
Nay,  you  may  call  me  coward  if  you 
will;  but  if  that  little  man  there 
upon  the  ftage  is  not  frightened,  I 
never  faw  any  man  frightened  in  my 
life.  Ay,  ay;  go  along  with  you! 
Ay,  to  be  fure!  Who's  fool  then! 
Will  you?  Lud  have  mercy  upon 
fuch  fool-hardinefs!  Whatever  hap- 
pens, it  is  good  enough  for  you.— 
Follow  you  !  I'd  follow  the  devil  as 
foon:  nay,  perhaps,  it  is  the  devil  j 
for  they  fay  he  can  put  on  what  like- 
nefs  he  pleafed. — Oh!  here  he  is  a- 
gain.  No  farther!  no,  you  have  gone 
far  enough  already:  farther  than  I'd 
have  gone  for  all  the  king's  domi- 
nions!' Jones  offered  to  J'peak,  but 
Partridge  cried,  «  Hufh,  hum,  dear  Sir! 

*  don't  you  hear  him?'    And  during 
the  whole  fpeech  of  the  ghoft,  he  fat 
with  his  eyes  fixed,  partly  on  the  gholt, 
and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his 
mouth  open ;  the  fame  paifions  which 
fucceeded  each  other  in  Hamlet,  fuc- 
ceeding  likewife  in  him. 

When  the  fcene  was  over,  Jones  faid, 
'  Why,  Partridge,  you  exceed  my  ex- 
'  peclations.  You  enjoy  the  play  more 

*  than   I  conceived  poflible.' — «  Nay, 
'   Sir,'  anfwered  Partridge,  *  if  you  arc 
'  not  afraid  of  the  devil,  I  can't  help 

*  it;  but,  to  be  fure,  it  is  natural  to  be 

*  furprized  at  fuch  things;   though  I 

*  know  there  is  nothing  in  them:  not 

*  that  it  was  the  ghoft   that   furprized 
'  me,  neither;  for  I  mould  have  known 

*  that  to  have  been  only  a  man  in  a 
'  ft  range  drefs:  -but  when  I   faw  the 

*  little  man  fo  frightened  himielf,   it 

*  was   that  which   took  hold  of  me.' 
»— '  And  doft  thou  imagine  then,  Par- 

*  tridge,'  cries  Jones,   «  that  he  was 
c  really   frightened?'  — 'Nay,     Sir,' 
laid  Partridge,  '  did  not  you  yourfelf 

*  obferve  afterwards,  when  he  found 
'  it  was  his    own  father's  fpirit,  and 

*  how  he  was  murdered  in  the  garden, 

*  how  his  feat  forfook  him  by  degrees, 
'  and  he  was  ftruck  dumb  with  for- 
'  row,    as    it    were,  juft  as  I  fhould 

*  have  been,  had  it  been  my  own  cafe. 
«  But  hum!   O  la!  what  noife   is  that! 
«  There  he  is  again! — Well,  to  he  cer- 
'  tain,   though   1    know    there  is    no- 
'  thing  at  ail  in  it,   I.  am  glad  I  am 

•  not 
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*  not  down  yonder,  where  thofe  men 

*  are!*     Then   turning  his  eyes  again 
upon  Harulef,    '  Ay,  you   may    draw 
'  your  fword :   what  fignifies  a  fword 

*  againft  the  power  of  the  devil  ?' 
During  the   fecond   acl,    Partridge 

made  very  few  remarks.  He  greatly 
admired  the  fincnefs  of  the  dreffes: 
nor  could  he  help  obferving  upon  the 
king's  countenance,  '  Weil,'  faid 
he,  '  how  people  may  be  deceived  by 
'  faces!  Nulla fides  fronti,  is,  I  find, 
'  a  true  faying.  VVho  would  think, 

*  by  looking  in  (he  king's  face,  that  he 

*  had  ever  committed  a  murder  ?'     He 
then  enquired  after  the  ghofi;  but  Jones, 
who  intended   he  fliould  be  furprized, 
gave   him    no  other  fatisfa&ion,  than 
that  he  might  poflibly  fee  him   again 
foon,  and  in  a  flam  of  fire. 

Partridge  fat    in  fearful  expectation 
of  this:    and    now,     when    the    ghoft 
made  his    next  appearance,  Partridge 
cried  out,    '    There,  Sir,  now!   what 
lay  you  now  ?  is  he  frightened  now, 
or  no?  As  much  frightened  as  you 
think  me;  and,  to  be   fure,  nobody 
can  help  fotne  fears;   I  would  not  be 
in  fo  bad  a  condition   as  what's   his 
name,   Squire  Hamlet,    is  there,  for 
all   the   world.     Blefs  me !     what's 
become  of  the  fpirit  ?    As  I  am  a  liv- 
ing foul,  I  thought  I  faw  him  fink 
into  the  earth!'—  *  Indeed  you   faw 
right,'     anfwered    Jones.     *    Well, 
well,'  cries  Partridge,    '   I  know   it 
is  only  a  play;  and  be/ides,  if  there 
was  any  thing   in   all  this,  Madam 
Miller  would  not  laugh  fo  :  for  as  to 
you,  Sir,  you  would  not  be  afraid,  I 
beiieve,  if    the    devil   was    here    in 
perfon. — There,  there — ay,  no  won- 
der you  are  in  fuch  a  paffionj    fhake 
the  vile,    wicked  wretch   to  pieces! 
If  me  was  my  own  mother,  I  (houid 
ferve  her  fo.     To  be  fure,   all  duty 
to  a  mother   is    forfeited    by    fuch 
wicked  doings.— Ay,  go  about  your 
bufinefs ;  I  hate  the  fight  of  you!' 
Our  critick  was  now  pretty  filent  till 
the  play  which  Hamlet  introduces  be- 
fore the  king.  This  he  did  not  at  firft 
tinderftand,  till  Jones  explained   it  to 
him  ;  but  he  no  fooner  entered    into 
the  fpirit  of  it,  than  he  began  to  blefs 
himfelf  that   he  had  never  committed 
murder.     Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, he  afked  her,  if  (he  did  not  ima- 
gine  the   king  looked    as   if  he    was 
touched}  f  Though  he  is,'  faid  he,  «  a 


good  a£lor,  and  doth  all  he  can  fo 
hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  have  fo 
much  to  anfwer  for,  as  that  wicked 
man  there  hath,  to  fit  upon  a  mucli 
higher  chair  than  he  fits  upon.  No 
wonder  he  run  away — for  your  fake, 
Til  never  truft  an  innocent  face 
again.' 

The  grave-digging  fcene  next  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Partridge,  who* 
exprefled  much  furprize  at  the  number 
of  flculls  thrown  upon  the  ftage.  Ta 
which  Jones  anfwered,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  moft  famous  burial-places  about 
town.  *  No  wonder  then,'  cries  Par- 
tridge, '  that  the  place  is  haunted. 

*  But  I  never  faw  in  my  life  a  worfe 
'  grave-digger.     I   had  a  fexfon  when 
'  I  was  a  clerk,  that  fhould  have  dug 
'  three  graves  while  he  is  digging  one. 
'  The  fellow  handles  a  fpacle  as  if  it 

*  was  the  firft  time  he  had  ever  hact 

*  one  in  his  hands. — Ay,  ay,  you  may 

*  fing.  You  had  rather  fing  than  work, 
'  I  believe.'     Upon    Hamlet's   taking 
up  the  fkull,  he  cried  out,  «  Well,  it 
'  is   ftrange  to  fee  how  fearlefs  fome 

*  men  are:   I  never  could  bring  my- 

*  felf  to  touch  any  thing  belonging  to 
'  a  dead  man,  on  any  account.     He 
'  feemed  frightened  enough  too  at  the 
'  ghoft,  I  thought.  Nemo  omnibus  harts 

*  JapitS 

Little    more     worth     remembering 
occurred  during  the  playj    at  the  end 
of  which,  Jones  afked  him,  which  of 
the  players  he  liked  beft.     To  this  he 
anfwered  with  ibme  appearance  of  in- 
dignation at  the  queftion,  *  The  king, 
without  doubt.' — « Indeed,  Mr.  Par- 
tridge,' fays  Mrs.  Miller,  *  you  are 
not  of    the   fame  opinion  with  the 
town;  for  they  are  all  agreed,  that 
Hamlet  is  acled  by  the   beft  player 
who   was  ever  on  the  ftage.' — '  He 
the   belt    player!'     cries     Partridge, 
with  a  contemptuous  fneer,  *  why,  I 
could  ?.6l  as  well  as  he  my  felf.  I  am 
fure,   if  I  had  feen  a  ghoft,  I  mould 
have  looked  in  the  very  fame  manner, 
an  '  done  juft  as  he  did.     And  then, 
to    be    fure,    in    that    fcene,  as  you 
called  it,  between  him  and  his  mo- 
ther, where  you  told  me  he  acled  fo 
fine,  why,    Lord  help  ma!    any  man, 
that  is,    any   good    njan,    that  had 
fuch  a  mother,  would  have  done  ex- 
aclly  the  fame.   I  know  you  are  only 
joking  with   me;   but,   indeed,  Ma- 
dam, though  I  was  never  at  a  play 
3  H  «  m 
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in  London,  yet  I  have  fcen  a£lmg 
before  in  the  country;  and  the  king 
for  my  money;  he  fpeaks  all  his 
words  diftinftly,  half  as  loud  again 
as  the  other.  Any  body  may  lee  he 
is  an  aclor.' 

While  Mrs.  Miller  was  thus  pnjng- 
ed  in  converfation  with  Partridge,  a 
lady  came  up  to  Mr.  Jones,  whom  he 
immediately  knew  to  he  Mrs.  Fitz 
patrick.  She  faid  fta  had  (ieen  him 
from  the  other  part  of  the  gallery,  and 
had  taken  that  opportunity  of  fpeaking 
to  him,  as  fhe  had  fomething  to  fay, 
which  might  he  of  great-  ftrvicc  to 
himfelf.  She  then  acquainted  him  with 
tier  lodgings,  and  made  him  an  ap- 
pointment the  next  day  in  the  morn- 
ing; which,  upon  recollection,  (he 
prefently  changed  to  the  afternoon;  at 
which  time  Jones  promifed  to  attend 
ber. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  of  the 
playhoufe;  where  Partridge  had  af- 
forded great  mirth,  not  only  to  Jones 
and  Mrs.  Miller,  but  to  ail  who  fat 
within  hearing,  who  were  more  atten- 
tive to  what  he  faid,  than  to  any  thing 
that  patted  on  the  Ihge. 

He  durft  not  go  to  bed  all  that  night, 
for  fear  of  the  ghoft;  and  for  many 
nights  after,  fweated  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  he  went  to  deep,  with  the 
fame  apprehenfions;  and  waked  fever  a  I 
times  in  great  horrors,  crying  out, 
'  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  there 
*  it  is.' 


CHAP.  vr. 

IN  WHICH   THE    HISTORY    18    OBLI- 
GED TO  GO  BACK. 

IT  is  almoft  impofilble  for  the  beft 
parent  to  obfei  ve  an  exa£  impar- 
tiality to  his  children,  even  though  no 
fuperior  merit  fhould  bias  his  aftec- 
tionj  but  fure  a  parent  can  hardly  be 
blamed  when  that  fuperiority  deter- 
mines his  preference. 

As  I  regard  all  the  perfonages  of 
this  hiltory  in  the  light  of  my  children, 
ib  I  muft  confefs  the  frme  inclination 
of  partiality  to  Sophia;  and  for  that,  I 
hope  the  reader  will  allow  me  the  fame 
cxcufe,  from  the  fuperiority  of  her  cha- 
racter. 

This  extraordinary  tendernefs,  which 
J  have  for  my  heroine,  never  i'uffcrt 


me  to  quit  her  anv  long  time  without 
the  utmoft  reluctance.  I  could  now,, 
therefore,  return  impatiently  to  en- 
quire, what  hath  happened  to  this 
lovely  creature,  fince  her  depaiture 
from  h'-r  father's,  but  that  I  am  o- 
bliged  firlt  to  pay  a  (hort  vifit  to  Mr. 
Bli'fil. 

Mr.  Weftern,  in  the  firft  confufion 
into  which  his  mind  was  caft,  upon 
the  fudden  news  he  received  of  his 
daughter,  and  in  his  firft  hurry  to  go 
after  her,  had  not  once  thought  of 
fending  any  account  of  the  difcovery 
to  Blifil.  He  had  not  gone  far,  how- 
ever, before  he  recoiled  himfelf; 
and  accordingly  ftopped  at  the  very  firft 
inn  he  came  to,  and  difpatched  away 
a  meflenger  to  acquaint  Blifil  with  his 
having  found  Sophia,  and  with  his  firm 
refolution  to  marry  her  to  him  imme- 
diately, if  he  would  come  up  after  him 
to  town. 

As  the  love  which  Blifil  had  for  So* 
phia  was  of  that  violent  kind,  which 
nothing  but  the  lofs  of  her  fortune,  or 
fome  fuch  accident,  could  leflen,  his 
inclination  to  the  match  was  not  at  all 
altered  by  her  having  run  away,  though, 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  this  to  his  own 
account.  He  very  readily,  therefore, 
embraced  this  offer.  Indeed,  he  now 
propofed  the  gratification  of  a  very 
ftrong  pafllon  befides  avarice,  by  mar- 
rying this  young  lady;  and  this  was 
hatred:  for  he  concluded,  that  matri- 
mony afforded  an  equal  opportunity  of 
fatisfying  either  hatred  or  love;  and 
this  opinion  is  ve?y  probably  verified 
by  much  experience.  To  fay  the  truth, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  ordinary  be- 
haviour of  married  perfons  to  each 
other,  we  fhall,  perhaps,  be  apt  to  con- 
clude that  the  generality  feek  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  former  paflion  only  in 
their  union  of  every  thing  but  of  hearts. 

There  was  one  difficulty,  however, 
in  his  way,  and  this  arofe  from  Mr. 
Allworthy.  That  good  man,  when 
he  found  by  the  departure  of  Sophia 
(for  neither  that,  nor  the  caufe  of  it, 
could  be  concealed  from  him)  the  great 
averfion  which  (he  had  for  his  nephew, 
began  to  beferioufly  concerned  that  he 
had  been  deceived  into  carrying  mat- 
ters fo  far.  He  by  no  means  concur- 
red with  the  opinions  of  thofe  parents, 
who  think  it  as  immaterial  to  confult 
the  inclinations  of  their  children,  in 
the  affair  of  marriage,  as  to  folicit  the 

good 
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good  pleasure  of  their  fervants,  when 
they  intend  to  talce  a  journey;  and 
who  are,  by  law,  or  decency  at  leaft, 
witheld  often  from  uling  abfolute 
force.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  efteem- 
cd  the  inftitution  to  be  of  the  moft  fa- 
cred  kind,  hr  thought  every  prepira- 
tory  caution  necefoi  y  to  preserve  it  holy 
and  inviolate;  and  very  wifely  con- 
cluded, th..t  the  f«»  it  ft  way  to  effect 
this,  was  by  laying  the  foundation  in 
previous  affection. 

Blifil,  indeed,  foon  cured  his  uncle 
of  all  anger  on  the  fcore  of  deceit,  by 
many  vows  and  proteftations  that  he 
•had  been  deceived  himlelf,  with  which 
the  many  declarations  of  Weftrrn  very 
well  tallied;  but  how  to  perfuade  A"il- 
•worthy  to  confent  to  the  renewing  his 
addtefles,  was  a  matter  of  fuch  appa- 
rent difficulty,  that  the  very  appear- 
ance was  fufficient  to  have  deterred 
a  lefs  enurpnzing  genius:  but  this 
young  gentleman  fo  well  knew  his  own 
talents,  that  nothing  within  the  pro-  v 
vince  of  cunning  feemed  to  him  hard 
to  be  atchieved. 

Here  then  he  reprefented  the  vio- 
lence of  his  own  affection,  and  the 
hopes  of  fubduing  averfion  in  the  lady 
by  perfeverance.  He  begged,  that  in 
an  affair  on  which  depended  all  his 
future  repofe,  he  might  at  leaft  be  at 
liberty  to  try  all  fair  means  for  fuccefs. 
Heaven  forbid,  he  faid,  that  he  mould 
ever  think  of  prevailing  by  any  other 
than  the  moft  gentle  methods!  «  Be- 
'  fides,  Sir,'  laid  he,  '  if  they  fail, 
«  you  may  then  (which  will  be  fureiy 
•*  time  enough)  deny  your  .confent.* 
•He  urged  the  great  and  eager  defire 
which  Mr.  Weftern  had  for  the  match, 
and  laftly,  he  made  great  ufe  of  the 
name  of  J  >nes,  to  whom  he  imputed 
all  that  had  happened;  and  for  whom, 
he  faid,  to  preferve  fo  valuable  a  young 
lady,  was  even  *n  act  of  c Parity. 

All  thefe  arguments  were  well  fe- 
conded  by  Thwackum,  who  dwelt  a 
little  ftronger  on  the  authority  of  pa- 
rents, than  Mr.  Blifil  himfelf  had 
done.  He  afcribed.the  meaiures  which 
Mr.  Blrfil  wa-s  aefirous  to  take,  to 
chi  iftian  motives;  *  And  though/  fays 
•he,  *  the  good  young  gentleman  hath 
«  mentioned  charity  laft,  I  am  almoll> 
«  convinced  it  is  his  firft  and  piinci- 
*  pal  confideration.' 

Square,  poflibly,  had  he  been  prefent, 
v/ould  have  fung  to  the  fame  tune, 


though  in  a  different  key,  and  would 
have  difcov'ied  much  moral  fitnefs  in 
the  proceeding;  but  he  was  now  gone 
to  Bath,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Allworthy,  though  not  without  re., 
lu&ance,  at  laft  yielded  to  the  defires 
of  his  nephew.  He  faid,  he  would 
accompany  him  to  London,  wheie  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  ufe  every  lioneft 
endeavour  to  gain  the  ladyt  '  But  I 

*  declare/  faid  he,  '  I  will  never  give 

*  my  confent  to  any  ab/olute  force  be- 

*  ing  put  on  her  inclinations,  nor  (hall 
'  you  ever  have  her,  unlefo  (he  can  be 
'  brought  freely  to  compliance.* 

Thus  did  the  affection  of  Allworthy 
for  his  nephew,  betray  the  fupenor 
underft inding  to  be  trmmphed  over 
by  the  inferior;  and  thus  is  the  pru- 
dence of  the  beft  of  heads  often  defeated 
by  the  tendernefs  of  the  beft  of  hearts. 

Blifil  having  obtained  this  unhoped- 
for acqui- J'cence  in  his  uncle,  refted 
not  till  he  carried  his  purpofe  into 
execution  :  and  as  no  immediate  bu- 
finefs  required  Mr.  Allworthy's  pre- 
fence  in  the  country,  and  little  prepa- 
ration is  neceflary  to  men  for  a  journey, 
they  fet  out  the  very  next  day;  and 
arrived  in  town  that  evening,  when 
Mr.  Jones,  as  we  have  feen,  was  di- 
verting himfelf  with  Paitridge  at  the 
play. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Blifil  waited  on  Mr.Weft^rn,  by  whom 
he  was  moft  kindly  and  gracioufly  re- 
ceived, and  from  whom  he  had  every 
poffible  afl'u ranee  (perhaps  more  than 
was  poilible)  that  lie  mould  very  (hort- 
ly  be  as  happy  as  S •-•phia  could  make 
him;  nor  would  the  /quire  fuffer  the 
young  gentleman  to  return  to  his  uncle, 
till  he  had.  a'nnoft  againft  his  will,  car- 
ried him  to  his  filter. 


CHAP.     VII. 

tN  WHICH  MR.  WESTERN  PAYS  A 
VISIT  TO  H!S  SISTER,  IN  COM- 
PANY WITH  MR.  BLIFIL. 

MRS.    Weftern    was    reading    a 
lecture  on  prudence  and  matri- 
monial   politicks   to  her   nis-ce,  when 
her  brother  and  Blifil   broke  in,  \v  th 
lefs  ceremony  than  the  laws  of  vifuing 
require.     Sophia  no  fooner  faw  Blifii, 
than  fhe  turned  pale,   and  almoft  loft 
the  ufe  of  all  her   faculties j  but   her 
3  H  2.  aunt 
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aunt  on  the  contrary  waxed  red,  and 

having  all   her  faculties  at  command, 

began  to  exert  her  tongue  on  the  fquire. 

«  Brother,'  faid  fiie,    <    I  am    afto- 

*  nifhed  at  your  behaviour:  will  you 
1  never  learn  any  regard  to  decorum? 
1  Will  you  (Hll  lock   upon    every  a- 
'  partment  as  your  own,  or  as  belong- 
'  ing  to  one  of  your  country  tenants  ? 

*  Do  you  think  yourfelf  at   liberty  to 

*  invade  the  privacies   of  women   of 

*  condition,  without  the  leaft  decency 

*  or  notice?' — 'Why,  what  a  pox  is 

*  the  matter  now  ?'  quoth  the  (quire } 

*  one  would  think  I  had  caught  you 
*•   at — '    '  None  of  your  brutality,  Sir, 
f  I  befeech  you,'  anfwcred  (he.    '  You 

*  have  furprized  my  poor  niece  fo,  that 

*  fiie  can  hardly,  I  fee,  fupport   her- 

*  felf. — Go,  my  dear,  retire;  and  en- 

<  deavour  to  recruit  your  fpirits;  for 
«  I  fee  you  have  occafion.*     At  which 
words,   Sophia,   who  never  received  a 
more  welcome  command,  haitily  with- 
drew. 

'  To  be  fure,  fifter,'  cries  the  {quire, 
«  you  ?.re  rnad,  when  I  have  brought 
c  Mr.  Blifil  here  to  court  her,  to  force 

*  her  away!* 

'  Sure,  brother,'  fays  (he,  '  you 
'  are  worfe  than  mad,  when  you  know 
'  -in  what  Ijtuation  affairs  are,  to — I 

<  arn    fure,    I  aflc  Mr.   Blifil  pardon, 
4  but  he  knows  very  well  to  whom  to 
'   impute    fo  difagreeable  a  reception. 
*.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fure  I  Hull 
«  always  be  very  glad  to  feeMr.  Blifil; 

*  but  his  own    good    fcnie    would    not 

*  have  fufrered  him  to   proceed   fo  nb- 
*,  ruptly,  had  no:  you   compelled  him 
«   to  it/ 

Blinl  bowed,  and  hammered,  and 
looked  like  a  fool;  but  WcfUrfi,  with- 
out givin*  him  time  to  form  a  fpet-ch 
for  the  purpofe,  anfwered,  '  Well, 
'  well,  I  am  to  blame,  if  you  willj  I 
«  always  am,  certainly;  but  come,  let 
'  the  girl  be  fetched  back  again,  or  let 
«  Mr.  Blifil  go  to  her.  He's  come  up 
'  on  purpofe,  and  there's  no  lime  to 

*  be  loft.1 

'  Brother,'     cries     Mrs.    Weftern, 

*  Mr.  Blifil,  I  am  confident,   umk-r- 

*  ftands  himf-lf  better,   than   to  think 
'  of   feeing    my   niece   any   more   this 
'  morning,  after  what  hath  happened. 

*  Women  are  of  a  more  nicecontexrure; 
'  and    our    fpirits,    when    ciifordued, 

*  are    not  to   be  recompofer!  in  a  mo- 

<  mem.     Had  you  fufFcrcd  Mr.  Blifil 


«  to  have  fent  his  compliments  to  my 
'  niece,  and  to  have  dt fired  the  favour 

*  of  waiting  on  her  in  the  afternoon, 

*  I  fhould  poffibly  have   prevailed   on 
'  her  to  have  ft  en  him-,  but  row  I  «k- 
«  fpair    of  bringing    about  any    fuch 

*  matter.' 

,  '  I  am  very  forrv,  Mulam,'  cried 
Blifil,  *  that  Mr.  Wtftern's  extraordi. 
'  nary  kindnefs  to  me,  which  I  can  ne- 
'  ver enough  acknowledge,  fliould  have 

'  occaficne'1 '      '  Indeed,  Sir/  faid 

fhe,  interrupting  him,  '  you  need  make 

*  no  apologies,   we  all  know  my  bro- 
'  ther  fo  well/ 

'  I  don't  care  what  any  body  knows 

*  ofmt!'  anfweved   the  Iquirej    *  but 
'  when  muft  he  come  to    lee  her?   for 
'  confider,  I  tell  you,  he  is  come  up  on 
'  purpofe,    and   fo   is    Al (worthy/-? 
'  Brother*1  f:wl  fhe,  '  whatever  mefl^ge 

<  Mr.  Blifil  thinks  proper   to  fend   to 

*  my  niece,   fhall  be  delivered   to   her: 
'  and    I   fuppofe   fhe  will  want  no  in- 

*  (truclions   to  make  a  proper  anfwerl 
1  I  am  convinced  fhe  will  notrefufe  to 

*  fee  Mr.  Blifil   at  a  proper  time/— « 
'   The  devil   (lie  won't1.'  anfwertd  the 
fquire.     '  Odfbud  !  don't  we  know — { 
«   lay  nothing;  but  fome  volk  are  wifcr 
'  than  all  the  world.    If  I  might  have 
'   had  n-.y  will,  fhe  had  not  run 

'  before:  and  now  I  ex},e6l  to  hear 
'  every  moment  Ihe  is  guone  again. 
'  For,  as  great  a  fool  as  fome  voile 
'  thinks  me,  I  know  very  well  fhe 

<  hates — i — '     *  No  matter,    bi other,* 
replied  Mrs.  Wrftern;  '  I  will  n< 

*  my  niece  abuftd.     It  is  a   rcficclion 
'  on  my  family.      She  is  an  honour  to 
'   it;  and  ihe  will  be   an  honour  to  ir, 
'  I    promife    you.     I    will    pawn    my 
'   Vv'hoJe  reputation  in  the  world  on  her 
«  conducl.     I  fnall  be  glavl 

*  brother,  in  the  afternoon;   for  I  have 

*  fomewhat  of  importance  to  mention 
'   to  you.     At  piffent,  Mr.  Biifil,   as 

*  well  as  you,   muft  excufe  me;  for  I 

*  am  in  halte  to  JILVS.' — '  Well,  but,' 
faid  the  fquire,  '  do  appoint  a  time!'— 

*  Indeed,1  faid  flie,   '  I  can  appoint  no 
{  time-.     'I  tell  you,  I  will    ILL 

*  the   afternoon/ — *   What    the   devil 
'  would   you  have    m?   do?'  cries   the 
fquire,    turning  to  Blifil  j  *  I  can  no 
«  more  turn    her,  than    a    beag! 

'  turn  an  old  hare.  1'erhaps  fhe  will 
'  be  in  a  better  humour  in  tin 

*  noon/ — '  I  nm   condemned,    : 

'  Sir,  to  misfortune,'  aniwered  Blifil  ; 

«  but 
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*  but  I  (hall  always  own  my  obliga- 
«  tions  to  yoti.'  He  then  took  a  cere- 
monious le-tve  of  Mrs.  Weftern,  who 
was  altogc\her  as  ceremo-  ions  on  her 
part,  and  'hen  truv  ut-part':d,  the 
fqnire  muttering  to  hitv. -elf  with  n 
oath,  that  Bl«fii  Oiould  ice  his  Daugh- 
ter in  the  afternoon. 
•  If  Mr.  V/;ti"rn  was  little  pleafed 
with  this  interview,  Biifil  was  lels. 
As  to  the  former,  he  imputed  the 
whole  behaviour  of  his  fifttr  to  her  hu- 
mour only>  and  to  her  dili^m 
at  the  omi:'  on  of  crremory  in  tlie  vi- 
fit:  but  Biifil  law  a  little  deeper  into 
things.  He  fuf;»e&ed  fome  what  of 
more  confequence,  from  two  or  three 
words  which  dropt  from  the  ladyj  and, 
to  fay  the  truth,  he  fuipe.&eit  right,  as 
will  appear  when  I  have  unfolded  the 
feveral  matters  which.vN.il!  be  contained 
in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

SCHEMES   OF  LADY   BnLLASTON 
FOR  THE  RUIN  OF  JONES. 

LOVE  had  taken  too  deep  a  root 
in  the  mind  of  Lord  Fellamar, 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  rude  hands  of 
Mr.  Weltern.  In  the  heat  of  rcfent- 
ment  he  had  indeed  given  a  commiilion 
to  Captain  Eg^lane,  which  the  captain 
had  far  exceeded  in  thp  execution;  nor 
had  it  been  executed  at  all,  had  his 
lordfliip  been  able  to  find  the  captain 
after  he  had  feen  Lady  Bellalton, 
which  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  d?.y 
after  he  had  received  the  affront;  but 
fo  induitrious  was  the  captain  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duty,  that  having  after 
long  enquiry  found  out  the  fqu ire's 
lodgings  very  late  in  the  evening,  he 
fat  up  all  night  at  a  tavern,  that  he 
tnight  not  mils  the  fqnire  in  the  morn- 
ins:,  and  by  that  means  miffed  the  re- 
vocation which  ray  lord  had  lent  to  his 
lodgings. 

In  uie  afternoon  then,  next  after  the 
intended  rape  of  Sophia,  iiis  lordfhip, 
as  we  have  (aid,  made  a  vifit  to  Lady 
Bellaitcn,  who  laid  open  fo  much  of 
the  character  of  the  fquire,  that  his 
lordfliip  plainly  faw  the  abfurdity  he 
had  been  guilty  of  in  taking  any  offence 
at  his  words,  efpecially  as  he  had  thofe 
honourable  defigns  on  his  daughter. 
He  then  unbofomed  the  violence  of 
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his  paflion  to  Lady  BeUafton,  who  rea- 
dily undertook   the  caufe,   and  encou- 
raged him  with  certain   aflurance  of  % 
moll  favourable  reception  from   all  the 
eiders  of  flie  family,  and  from  the  fa- 
ther himfelf  when  he  fhouid  be  fbber, 
and  /hould  be   made   acquainted   with 
the   nature  of  the    offer    mavie  to   his 
daughter.     The  only  danger,   flie  f;iid, 
lay    in    the    fellow   (he   had    formerly 
mentioned;  who,  though  a  beggar  and 
A   vagabond,    had,  by  Tome  means  or 
other,    flic  knew    not   what,    procured 
himfelf   tolerable    deaths,  and    patted 
for  a  gentleman.     *  Now,'    fays  (he, 
as  I  have,  f  j\-  the  fake  of  my  ccufin, 
made  it  my  bufinefs  to  enquire  after 
this  fchow,  I  have  luckily  found  out 
his  lodgings:'  with  which   Ihe  then 
cquainted  his  lordihip.    '  I  am  think- 
ing, my  lord,'  added  flje,  ('  for  this 
fellow  is  too  mean  for  your  perfonal 
refenrment)    whether    it    would    not 
be  pofuble  for  your  lordfhip  to  con- 
trive  fome    rriLthod  of    having    him 
preffed,     and    fent    on   board  a  /hip. 
Neither  lav/    nor   conscience    forbid 
this  project}  for    the  fellow,  J  pro- 
tr.ife  you,  however   well    dreilcd,    is 
but  a   vagabond,  and    as   proper  ss 
any  fellow  in  the  llreets  to  be  prtfied 
into  the  fervice;  and  as  for  the  con- 
icienf-ous    parr,  furely  the  preferva- 
tion  of  a  young  lady  from   fuch  ruin 
is  a  niofl  meritorious  actj    nay,    wifii 
repaid  to   the"  fellow  himfelf,  unlei's 
he  could  fucceed  (which  Heaven  for- 
bid!) with  my  coufin,  it  may  proha- 
l-ly  be  the   means  of  prefrrvino  him 
from   the  gailows,  and  perhaps  may 
make  his  foitune  in  an  honetl  way.' 
Lord  Fcllamar  very   heartily  trunk-* 
ed  her  ladyfliip  for  the   part  which   /lie 
was  pleafrd  tv>  take  in  the  affair,  upon 
the  fuccefs   of  which  his  whole  futuie 
happmefs  entirely  depended.      He  laid, 
he  faw  at  prellnt   no  objr£l:on    to  the 
prefling  fcheme,  and  would  ccnfidej  of 
putting  it  in  execution.     He  then  irsoii 
earnefiiy  recommended  to  herladyfhip, 
to  do  him  ;he   honour  of  immediately 
mentioning  his  propofais  to  the  fami- 
ly;   to    whom,    he  faid,  he  offered  a 
cart-:  blanche,  and  would  fettle  his  for- 
tune in  almolt  any  manner  they  ftiouid 
require:   and   after  uttering  many  ex- 
tafies  and   raptures  concerning  Sophia, 
he  took   his    leave   and    departed;  but 
not  before  he  had   received   the  lirong- 
eft  charge  to  beware  of  Jones,  and   to 

lofe 
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lofe   no    time   in    ft'ciuing   his    perfon 
where  he  fliould  no  longer  he    i:, 
pacity  of  making  any    attempts  on  the 
ruin  of  the  young  lady. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Weftern  was  ar- 
fivcd  at  her  lodgings,  a  card  was  dif- 
patched,  with  her  compliments  to  La- 
xly Bcllsdon;  who  no  fooner  received 
it,  th  m,  with  tire  impatience  of  a  lover, 
(lie  flew  to  her  couliP}  rejoicing  at  this 
fair  opportunity,  which,  beyond  her 
hopes,  offered  itielf-  for  fhe  was  much 
better  pleaied  with  the  profpcQ  of 
ing  the  propol'als  to  a  woman  of  fcnJ'e, 
and  who  knew  the  world,  than  to  a 
•gentleman  whom  (he  honoured  with 
ihe  appellation  of  Hottentot;  though, 
indeed,  from  him  fhe  apprehended  no 
danger  of  a  reiufal. 

The  two  ladi?-f,  being  met,  after  very 
ihort  previous  ctuiv.orials,  fc'il  to  hu- 
ll nefs,  which  w.'s  indeed  almoft  as  fo.>n 
•concluded  as  begun 5  foi  Mrs.  Wef- 
lern  no  footer  heard  the  name  of  Lord 
iFeilamsr,  th  in  her  cheeks  glowed  with 
plea fu re j  but  when  fl»e  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  eagernei's  of  his  pa  (lion, 
the  tameftnefs  of  his  propofals,  an-1  the 
igenerofny  of  his  offer,  fne  eUchred  her 
lull  fatisfaction  in  the  moil  explicit 
terms. 

In  the  progrefs  c/f  their  cbnverfa- 
tton,  their  diicourfe  turned  to  Jonesj 
and  both  coufins  very  pathetically  la 
merited  the  unfoi  tun^te  attachment 
which  both  agreed  Sophia  had  to  that 
young  fellow}  and  Mrs.  Weftcrn  en- 
tirely attributed  it  to  the  folly  of  her 
brother's  management.  She  concluded, 
liowevtr,  at  laft,  with  declaring  her 
confidence  in  the  good  underftanding 
of  her  niece 5  *  Who,  though  Oie  would 
'  riot  give  up  her  nfUclion  in  favour  of 

*  Blifil,  will,    I    doubt  nor,'   lays  fhe, 

*  icon  be  pie  vailed   upon  to  facrifice  a 
'  firnple  inclination  to  the  addiciT.  s  of 
'  a  fine 'gentleman,  wh,6  brings  lu 

'  a  titleand  aiargeeftate:  for,  indeed,' 
added  (he,  '    I   mult  do  Sophy  t 

ro  confefs,  this  Blifil  is  hut  a  hi- 
«  dfous  kind  of  fellow;  as  you  know, 
'  Bcllafton,  all  coun- 
'  and  hath  not!.. 

<  rtcommend  him.' 

«  Nay,'    faid    Lady   Bellaftcn,     «  I 
'  don't    then   fo   much    wonder  at  my 

*  coufin;  for  I  piomife  ^,ou,  this  Jones 

<  is   a  very  agreeable  fellow,  and  hath 
«  one  virtue,  which  the   men   lay    is    a 
«  great  recommendation  to  us.     What 


do  you  think,  Bell!— I  mall  certain* 

ly  make  you  laugh;  nay,  I  can  hard* 

lv   trl!    you    rmielf   for    laughing—. 

Will  \ou  bfhcvf  that  the  fellow  hath 

had   the  aflurance   to   make  love  to 

me?  But   if   you  fhould    be  inclined 

to    difbclieve    it,     here    is    evidence 

enough,  his  own  hand-writing,  1  af- 

fu-e  you.'     She    then    d(-hvued    her 

cc  ilin  the  letter  with  the  propofals  of 

marriage}  which  if  the  reader  hath    a 

defnc   to  ice,  he  will    find    already  on 

record,  in   the  fifteenth  book  of  this 

hiftory. 

«  Upon  my  word,  I  am  aftorj'fhed,* 
faid*Mrs.  Weftern:  '  this  is,  iivired, 
a  mafter  piece  of  «»Tu ranee!  With 
your  leave,  I  may  poffi'My  mako  fome 
life  of  this  letter.' — '  You  Invr  my 
full  liberty,'  cries  Lady  B Jl:ilti-n,  *  to 
^pply  it  lo  what  purpo(e  you  p'- 
However,  I  would  not  have  it  fhewn 
to  £ny  but  Mils  Welternj  nor  to 
her,  unlefs  you  find  occalion.'-— 
Well,  and  how  did  you  ufe.the  fel- 
low?' returned  Mrs.  Weftern.  '  Not 
as  a  hufband,'  faid  the  ladyj  '  I  am 
nottnarried,  I  promiCeyou.  my  dear. 
You  know,  Bell,  I  have  tried  the 
comforts  once  already}  and  once,  I 
think,  is  enough  for  any  reafonable 
woman.' 

This  letter  Lidy  Bell.; ft jn  thought 
would  certainly  turn  thebahnceagainft 
Jones,  in  the  mind  of  Sophia}  and  (he 
was  emboldened  to  g've  it  up,  partly 
by  her  hopes  of  having  him  mitantly 
di (panned  out  of  the  w*y,  and  paitly 
by  having  fee u red  the  evidence  of  Ho- 
nour} who,  upon  founding  her,  (he 
faw  Ibfficient  reaion  to  imagine,  w  is 
prepared  to  teltify  whatever  (lie  pleafed. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  \\ 
why  Lady  Bcllalton,  who  in  her  heart 
hated  Sophia,  (hould  be  fo  defirous  of 
promoting  a  match,  v\hich  was  fo  much 
to  the  inttreft  of  the  young  lady.  Nnw, 
I  fliould  defire  fuch  readers  to  look 
carefuMy  into  human  nature,  page  al- 
moft the  laft,  and  thcije  he  will  find, 
in  1'caice  legible  characlers,  that  wo- 
men, notwithftandtog  the  prepofterout 
behav.i5'..T  i>f  in  thus,  aunts,  &c.  ia 
matrimonial  matters,  do  in  reality  think 
it  lo  great  a  misfortune  to  have 
ir.cl  iiations  in  love  thwarted,  that  they 
imagin  they  ought  never  to  cairy  en- 
mity li.^liu'  than  upon  thefe  difap- 
pointmcnis:  again,  hewill  find  it  writ- 
ten, much  about  the  fame  place,  that 
a  woman. 
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it  womarv  who  hath  once  been  pleafed 
with  the  poffcflion  of  a  man,  will  go  a- 
bove  half  wa>  to  the  devil,  to  prevent  any 
other  woman  from  enjoying  the  fame. 

If  he  will  not  be  contented  with  thefe 
realbns,  I  freely  confefs  I  lee  no  other 
motive  to  the  a6tions  of  that  lady,  un- 
lefs  we  will  conceive  (he  was  bribed  by 
Lord  Fcllamar,  which  for  my  own  part 
I  fee  no  caufe  to  fufpect. 

Now,  this  was  the  affair  which  Mrs. 
Weitern  was  preparing  to  introduce  to 
Sophia,  by  fome  prefatory  difcourfe  on 
the  folly  of  love,  and  on  the  wifdotn 
of  legal  prostitution  for  hire,  when  her 
brother  and  Blifil  broke  abruptly  in 
upon  her;  and  hence  arofe  all  that  cold- 
nefs  in  her  behaviour  toBlifil;  which, 
though  the  fquire,  as  was  uiual  with 
him,  imputed  to  a  wrong  caufe,  in- 
fufed  into  Blifil  himfelf  (he  being  a 
much  more  cunning  man)  a  fufpicion 
of  the  real  truth. 


CHAP.    IX. 

IN   WHICH  JONES   PAYS  A  VISIT    TO 
.    FITZPATRICF1. 


THE  reader  may  now,  perhaps, 
be  pleafed  to  return  with  us  to 
Mr.  Jones,  who,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
attended  on  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick;  but  be- 
fore we  relate  the  converfation  which 
now  pafied,  it  may  be  proper,  accord- 
ing to  our  method,  to  return  a  little 
back,  and  to  account  for  fo  great  an 
alteration  of  behaviour  in  this  lady; 
that  from  changing  her  lodgings  prin- 
cipally to  avoid  Mr.  Jones,  (he  had 
now  induftrioufly,  as  hath  been  feen, 
fought  this  interview. 

And  here  we  (hall  need  only  to  re- 
fort  to  what  happened  the  preceding 
day,  when  hearing  from  Lady  Belial- 
ton,  that  Mr.  Wettern  was  arrived  in 
town,  (he  went  to  pay  her  duty  to  him, 
at  his  lodgings  at  Piccadilly;  where 
file  was  received  with  many  fcurvy 
compel  lations,  too  coarfe  to  be  repeat- 
ed, and  was  even  threatened  to  be 
kicked  out  of  doors.  From  hence  an 
old  fervant  of  her  aunt  Weftern,  with 
whom  (he  was  well  acquainted,  con- 
dueled  her  to  the  lodgings  of  that  lady, 
who  treated  her  not  more  kindly,  but 
more  politelyj  or,  to  fay  the  truth, 
withrudenefs  in  another  way.  In  (hoit, 
fhe  returned  from  both,  plainly  con- 
vinced not  gnly  that  her  fcherae  of  re- 


conciliation had  proved  abortive,  but 
that  (he  mult  for  ever  give  over  all 
thoughts  of  bringing  if  about  by  any 
means  whatever.  From  this  moment, 
deli  re  of  revenge  oniy  filled  her  mind  5 
and  in  this  temper  meeting  Jones  at 
the  pi  iy,  an  oppuitunity  feemcd  to  her 
to  occur  of  effecting  the  pui  pofe. 

The  reader  mult  remember  that  he 
was  acquainted  by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,, 
in  the  account  (he  g^ve  of  her  own> 
ftory,  with  the  fondneis  Mrs.  Weftern 
had  formerly  (hewn  for  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick  at  Bith;  from  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  which,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  de- 
rived the  great  bitternefs  her  aunt  had 
exprefled  towards  her.  She  had,  there- 
fore, no  doubt,  bot  that  the  good  lady 
would  as  eafily  lilten  to  the  addreffe* 
of  Mr.  Jones,  as  (lie  had  before  clone- 
to  the  other;  for  the  fupeiiority  of 
charms  was  clearly  on  the  lide  of  Mr. 
Jones;  and  the  advance  which  her 
aunt  had  fince  made  in  age,  (he  con- 
cluded (how  juitiy  I  wiU  not  fay)  was 
an  argument  rather  in  favour  of  her 
projecl:  than  againlt  it. 

Therefore,  when  Jones  attended,  af- 
ter a  previous  declaration  of  her  de- 
fire  of  ferving  him,  ariling,  as  (he  laid, 
from  a  firm  afTurance  how  much  (lie 
mould,  by  fo  doing,  oblige  Sophia; 
and  after  fome  excufes  for  her  former 
difappointmentj  and  after  acquainting- 
Mr.  Jones  in  whofe  custody  his  miltrefs. 
was,  of  which  (he  thought  him  igno- 
rant; (he  very  explicitly  mentioned 
her  fcheme  to  him,  and  advifed  hirn  to 
make  lhara  addreffes  to  the  older  lady, 
in  order  to  procure  an  eafy  accefs  t» 
the  younger;  informing  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  fuccefs  which  Mr» 
Fitzp?trick  had  formerly  owtd  to  the 
very  fame  ftratagem. 

Mr.  Jones  exprefTcd  great  gratitude 
to  the  lady  for  the  kind  intentions  to- 
wards him  which  Hie  had  exprelTed, 
and  indeed  teltified,  by  this  propofalj 
but,  befides  intimating  fome  diffidence 
of  fuccefs  from  the  lady's  knowledge 
of  his  love  to  her  niece,  which  had 
not  been  her  cafe  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Fitzp:urick,  he  faid,  he  was  afraid 
Mils  Weitern  would  never  agree  to  an 
impofition  of  this  kind,  as  well  from 
her  utter  delegation  of  all  fallacy,  a* 
from  her  avowed  duty  to  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  little  nettled 
at  this;  and,  inJetd,  if  it  may  not  be 
cafted  a  bpfs  of  the  tongue,  it  was  a 

fmall  , 
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fmall  deviation  from  politenefs  injones; 
an'i  into  which  hr  fcarce  would  have 
fail-n,  h -d  not  the  delight  he  felt  in 
praibng  Sophia  hurried  him  out  of  all 
reflection;  for  this  commendation  of 
one  coufin,  was  more  than  a  tacit  re- 
buke  on  the  otbcr. 

c  Indeed,  Sir,'  anfwcred  the  lady, 
with  fome  warmth,  '  I  cannot  think 
there  is  any  thing  eafiiT  than  to  cheat 
an  old  woman  with  a  profVffion  of 
love,  when  her  complexion  is  amo- 
rous; and  though  me  is  my  aunt,  I 
muft  fry,  there  never  was  a  more 
liquorifh  one  than  her  ladyfhip. — 
Can't  you  pretend  that  the  (fefpair 
of  po fie fiing  her  niece,  from  her  be- 
ing promifed  to  Blifii,  has  made  you 
turn  your  thoughts  towards  her?  As 
to  my  coufin  Sophia,  I  can't  ima- 
gine her  to  be  fuch  a  fimpieton,  as  to 
have  the  leaft  fcrnple  en  fuch  an  ac- 
count; or  to  conceive  any  harm  in 
pun; flung  one  of  thefe  hags  for  the 
many  mifchiefs  they  bring  upon 
families,  by  their  tragick-comick 
pafiions;  for  which  I  think  ;t  is  pity 
they  are  not  punifliaWe  by  law.  I 
had  no  fuch  fcruple  rnyfelfj  and  yet 
I  hope  my  coi'fin  Sophia  will  not 
think  it  an  affront,  when  I  lay  fhe 
cannot  deteft  every  real  fpecies  of 
falfhood  more  than  her  coufin  Fiiz- 
patrick.  To  my  aunt,  indeed,  I 
pretend  no  duty;  nor  doth  (he  dc- 
ferveany.  However,  Sir,  I  have  giv- 
en you  my  advice,  anil  if  you  de- 
cline purfuing  it,  J  fball  have  the  lefs 

opinion  of  your   umierftanding 

that's  all.1 

Jones  now  clearly  favv  the  error  he 
had  committed,  and  exertjd  his  ut- 
moft  power  to  reflify  it;  but  he  only 
faultered  and  fluttered  into  nonfenfe 
and  contradiftion.  To  fry  the  truth, 
it  is  often  farer  to  abide  by  theconfe- 
quences  of  the  firft  blunder,  than  to 
endeavour  to  rectify  it;  for,  by  fuch 
endeavours,  we  generally  plunge  deep- 
er, inftead  cf  extricatirg  onrfelves;  and 
few  perfons  will,  on  inch  occafions, 
have  the  good-nature  which  Mrs.  Fitz- 
pntrick  difpiayed  to  Jones,  by  faying 
with  a  fmile,  '  You  need  attempt  no 
«  more  excufes;  for  I  can  eafily  for- 

•  give  a  real  lover  whatever  is  the  effect 

•  of  fonclncfs  for  his  miliiei's.' 

She  then  rtnc- wed  her  propofal,  and  ve- 

nrly  recommended  it;    omitting 

BO  argument  which  her  invention  could 


1  on  the  fob j eel:  for  /he  was  fo 
•  rly    inctnfed    again  it    her    aunt, 
that   fi  arce   any  thin  iMe  of 

affording  her  equ.il  plea  fare  with  ex- 
pofmg  IHT;  anc!,  like  a  true  woman, 
flu;  would  fee  no  dfficulties  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  favourite  Ichf-me. 

Jones,  however,  perfifted  in  declin- 
ing the  undertaking ;  which  had  nor, 
.  indeed,  the  lealt  proD ability  of  fuccefs. 
He  eafily  perctived  the  motives  which 
in.iiued  Wfr*.  Firzpiifiick  to  be  fb  ea-' 
ger  in  pi-fifing  her  advice.  He  faid, 
he  would  not  deny  the  tender  and  paf- 
fjorrate  regard  he  had  for  Sophia;  but 
wns  fo  confcit'US  of  the  inequality  of 
filiations,  that  he  could  never 
flatter  hnnielf  fo  far,  as  to  hope  that  fo 
divine  a  young  lady  wculd  condefcend 
to  ihink  on  fo  unwo;thy  a  manj  nay, 
he  protetfed,  he  could  fcace  bring 
himfelf  to  wifn  fhe  fhould.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  proftfTion  of  generous 
fentiments,  which  we  have  not  at  pre- 
fent  1  enure  to  i: 

There  are  fome  fine  women  (for  I 
dare  not  here  fpeak  in  too  general 
terms)  with  whom  ft  If  is  fo  predomi- 
nant, that  they  never  detach  it  from 
any  fuhjtcl;  and  as  vanity  is  with 
them  a  ruling  principle,  they  are  apt 
to  lay  hold  of  whatever  praife  they  meet 
with;  and,  though  the  property  of  o- 
thers,  convey  it  to  their  own  ufe.  In  the 
company  of  thefe  ladies  it  is  iinpofiible 
to  fay  anything  handlbme  of  another 
woman,  which  they  will  not  apply  to 
themlelves;  nay,  they  often  improve 
th;i  praife  (hey  feize;  as,  for  inftance, 
if  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  gentility, 
her  good  humour,  deferve  fo  much  com- 
nund-iiion,  what  do  I  deferve,  whopof- 
ftfs  thofe  qualities  in  fo  much  more 
eminent  a  degree-? 

To  thefe  ladies,  a  man  often  recom- 
mtm's  liimfelf,  while  he  is  commending 
another  woman ;  and  while  he  is  ex- 
pi  efiing  ardour  and  generous  fenti- 
ments for  his  mifnefs,  they  are  confi- 
clering  what  a  charming  lover  this  man 
would  make  to  them,  who  can  feel  all 
this  tendernefs  for  an  inferior  degree 
of  merit.  Of  this,  Ihange  as  it  may 
ffcm,  I  have  feen  many  iriftances  be- 
fidt-s  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  to  whom  all 
this  really  happened;  and  who  now 
began  to  feel  a  fomewhat  for  Mr. 
Jones,  the  fymptcms  of  which  flic 
m»ich  fooner  undt-rllood  than  poor  So- 
phia had  formerly  done. 

To 
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To  fay  the  truth,  perfeft  beauty,  in 
both  fexcs,  is  a  more  irrefiftible  objeft 
thart  it  is  generally  thought;  for,  not- 
withftanding  fome  of  us  are  contented 
with  more  homely  lots,  and  learn  by 
rote  (as  children  are  to  repeat  what 
gives  them  no  idea)  to  defpile  outfide, 
and  to  value  morelblid  charms;  yet,  I 
have  always  obferved,  at  the  approach 
of  confummate  beauty,  that  thefe  more 
folid  charms  only  fhine  with  that  kind 
of  luftre  which  the  itars  have  after  the 
rifing  of  the  fun. 

When  Jones  had  finifhed  his  excla- 
mations, many  of  which  would-  have 
become  the  mouth  of  Oroondates  him- 
fclf,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  heaved  a  deep 
iigh;  and  taking  her  eyes  off  from 
Jones,  on  whom  they  had  been  fome 
time  fixed,  and  dropping  them  on  the 
ground,  (he  cried,  <  Indeed,  Mr. 
'  Jones,  I  pity  you  !  but  it  is  the 
'  curfeof  fuch  tendernefs,  to  be  thrown 
'  away  on  thofe  who  are  inlenfible  of 
'  it.  I  know  my  coufin  better  than 
'  you,  Mr.  Jones  j  and  I  muft  fay, 

*  any  woman  who  makes  no  return  to 

*  fuch  a  paffion,  and  fuch  a  perfon, 
'   is  unworthy  of  both.' 

*  Sure,  Madam,'  faid  Jones,  '  you 

*  can't  mean — '   'Mean!*    cries  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,     '  I    know    not    what  I 

*  mean  j  there  is  fomething,   I  think, 

*  in  pure  tendernefs,   bewitching;  few 

*  women  ever  meet  with  it  in  men,  and 
'  fewer  (till  know    how    to  value    it 

*  when  they  do.     I  never  heard  fuch 
«  truly  noble  fentiments  ;  and  I  can't 
'  tell  hew  it   is,  but  you  force  one  to 

*  believe  you.     Sure  (he  muft   be  the 
'  mod  contemptible  of  women,  who 
'  can  overlook  fuch  merit.' 

The  manner  and  look  with  which 
all  this  was  fpoke,  infufed  a  fufpicion 
into  Jones,  which  we  don't  care  to 
convey  in  direct  words  to  the  reader. 
Inftead  of  making  any  anfwer,  he  laid, 
'  I  am  afraid,  Madam,  1  have  made 
'  too  tirefome  a  vifitj'  and  offered  to 
take  his  leave. 

'  Not  at  all,  Sir,'  anfwered  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick.  '  Indeed,  I  pity  you,  Mr. 
Jones;  indeed,  I  do:  but  if  you 
are  going,  confider  of  the  fcheme 
I  have  mentioned.  I  am  convinced 
you  will  approve  it,  and  let  me  fee 
you  again  as  fuon  as  you  can.  To- 
morrow morning,  if  you  will,  or  at 
leaft  fome  time  to-morrow.  1  fliall 
be  at  home  all  day.* 
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Jones  then,  after  many  exptefllons 
of  thanks,  very  refpeclfully  retired  j 
nor  could  Mrs.  Fitzpatriclc  forbear 
making  him  a  prdent  of  a  look  at 
parting,  by  which,  if  he  had  urtder- 
(tood  nothing,  he  muft  have  had  no 
underftanding  in  the  language  of  the 
eyes.  In  reality,  it  confirmed  his  re- 
folution  of  returning  to  her  no  more; 
for,  faulty  as  he  hath  hitherto  appeared 
in  this  hiftory,  his  whole  thoughts 
were  now  fo  confined  to  his  Sophia, 
that,  I  believe,  no  woman  upon  earth, 
could  have  now  drawn  him  into  an  ail 
of  inconftancy. 

Fortune,  however,  who  was  not  his 
friend,  refolved,  as  he  intended  to  give 
her  no  iecond  opportunity,  to  make 
the  bell  of  this;  and  accordingly  pro  . 
duced  the  tragical  incident,  which  we 
are  now  in  iurrowful  notes  to  record. 


CHAP    X. 

THE    CONSEQJJENCE    OF    THE    PRE- 
CEDING    VISIT. 

MR.  Fitzpatrick  having  received 
the  letter  before  mentioned, 
from  Mrs.  Weftern,  and  being  by  that 
means  acquainted  with  the  place  to 
which  his  wife  was  retired,  returned 
directly  to  Bath,  and  thence,  the  day 
after,  fet  forward  to  London. 

The  reader  haih  been  already  often 
informed  of  the  jealous  temper  of  this 
gentleman.  He  may  likewifebe  pleat- 
ed to  remember  the  fufpicion  w-huh 
he  had  conceived  of  Jones  at  Upton, 
upon  his  finding  him  in  the  room  with 
Mrs.  Waters;  and  though  _i\.-ificient 
reafon  had  afterwards  appeared  en- 
tirely to  clear  up  that  fufpicion,  yet, 
now  the  riding  fo  handlbme  a  cha- 
racler  of  Mr.  Jones,  from  his  wife, 
caufed  him  to  reflect,  that  Ihe  iikewife 
was  in  the  inn  at  the  fame  time;  and 
jurribhd  together  fuch.  a  confisiion  of 
circuir (lances,  in  a  head  which  was 
naturally  none  of  the  cfearelr,  that  the 
whole  produced  that  green -?\ed  mon- 
fter,  mentioned  by  Shakefpeare  in  his 
trag<4/  °f  Othello. 

And  now,  as  he  was  enquiring  in 
the  (treet  after  his  wife,  and  had  juft 
received  directions  to  the  door,  un- 
fortunately Mr.  Jones  was  iffuing 
from  it. 

Fitzpatrick  did  not  yet  recollect  the 
3  I  face 
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faceof  Jones  ;  however,  feeing  a  young 
well-diefled  fellow  coming  from  his 
wife,  he  made  direftly  up  to  him,  and 
afked  him  what  he  had  been  doing  in 
that  houfe:  '  For  I  am  Cure/  faid  he, 

*  you  murt  have  been  in  it,  as    I   faw 

*  you  come  out  of  it.' 

Jones  anfwered  very  modeftly,  that 
he  had  been  viiiting  a  lady  there.  To 
which  Fitzpatrick  replied,  *  What 

*  bufmds    have  you  with    the  lady?' 
Upon  which  Jones,  who  now  perfectly 
remembered  the   voice,  features,  and, 
indeed, coat  of  thegentleman,  cried  out, 

*  Ha!   my  good  friend;  give  me  your- 

*  hand  j  I  hope  there  is  no  ill  blood 
'  remaining  between  us,  upon  a  fmall 

*  miftake    which    happened    ib    long 

*  ago.' 

'  Upon  my  foul,  Sir,'  faid  Fitz- 
patrick, *  I  don't  know  your  name, 

*  nor  your  face," — ••'  Indeed,   Sir,1  faid 
Jones,  '  neither  nave  I  the  pleiifure  of 

*  knowing  your  name;  but  your  face 

*  I   very   well    remember  to  have  feen 
'  before,    at  Upton,    where  a  fooliih 

*  quarrel  happened  between  us,  which, 

*  if  it  is  not  made  up  yet,  we  will  now 
'  make  up  over  a  bottle.' 

«  At  Upton!'  cried  the  other.  '  Ha  ! 
'  upon  my  foul,  I  believe  your  name 
'  is  Jones.' — *  Indeed,'  anfwered  he, 
'  it  is.' — *  O,  upon  my  foul,'  cries 
Fitzpatrick,  *  you  are  the  very  man  I 

*  wanted  to  meet.     Upon  my  foul,  I 
'  will  drink  a  bottle  with  you  prefent- 

*  ly  ;   but  firft  I  will  give  you  a  great 

*  knock  over  the  pate.     There  is  for 
'  you,   you  rafcal.     Upon  my  fonl,  if 

*  you  do  not  give  me  latisfaclion  for 
'  that  blow,  I  will  give  you  another.' 
And  then   drawing    his    fword,    puts 
himfelfin  a  pofture  of  defence,  which 
was  the  only  fcience  he  underftood. 

Jones  was  a  little  daggered  by  the 
blow,  which  came  fomewhat  unex- 
pectedly; but  prefemly  recovering  him- 
ielf,  healfodrew,  and  though  he  un- 
derftood  nothing  of  fencing,  prefled  on 
fo  boldly  upon  Fitzpatrick,  that  he 
beat  down  his  guard,  and  fhc-uhed 
one  half  of  his  fword  in  the  b^dy  of 
the  faid  gentleman,  who  had  no  fooner 
received  it,  than  he  ftept  backwards, 
dropt  the  point  of  his  fword,  :md  lean- 
ing upon  it,  cried,  *  I  have  fatisfac- 

*  tion  enough  :   I  am  a  dead  man.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  cries  Jones  ;  *  hut 
«  whatever  be  the  confequence,  you 
«  muil  be  fcnfible  you  have  drawn  it 


'  upon  yourfelf.'  At  this  inftant,  a 
number  of  fellows  rufhed  in  and  ftiz- 
ed  Jones;  who  told  them,  he  fliould 
make  no  refiftance,  and  begged  lome 
of  them  at  leaft  would  take  care  of  the 
wounded  gentleman. 

«  Ay,'    cries    o.ie    of   the  fellows, 
'  the  wounded  gentleman  win  b<-  taken 

*  care  enough  of;  for,  I  fuppofe,  he 
'  hath  not  many  hours  to   live.     As 

*  for  you,   Sir,  you  have  a  month  at 

*  lealt  good  yet/ — «  D — n  ir.e.   J .irk,* 
faid   another,    <  he  hath  prevented  hi* 
4  voyage;    he's  bound  to  another  port 

*  now  ;'  and  many  other  fuch  jtfts  was 
our   poor  Jones  made   the  fubjedt  of, 
by   thefe  fellows,    who   were,  -indeed, 
the  gang  employed  by  Lord  Fellamar, 
and  had  dogged  him  into  the  houfe  of 
Mrs.   Fitzpatrick,  waiting  for  him  at 
the  corner  of  the  ftreer,  when  this  un- 
fortunate accident  happened. 

The  officer  who  commanded  this 
gang,  very  wifely  concluded,  th 
bulinefs  was  now  todtliver  his  piif  ner 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magilt/ate. 
Pie  ordered  him,  therefore,  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  publick-houfe,  wheie,  having 
fent  for  a  conftable,  he  delivered  him 
to  his  cuftody. 

The  conftable  feeing  Mr.  Jones  very 
well  drtfled,  and  hearing  that  the  acci- 
dent had  happened  in  a  diirl,  treated  his 
prifoner  with  great  civility;    and,  at  his 
requeft,  difpatched   a  mtfienger  to  en- 
quire   afier    the  wounded  gentleman, 
who  was  now  at   a  tavern,  under  the 
furgeon's*  hands.     The  report  brought 
back  was,  that  the  wound  was  ceit:un- 
ly  mortal,  and  there  were  no  he 
life.     Upon   which    the    conft:ibje  in- 
formed Jones,  that  he  muft  go   before 
a  juftice.     He  anfwered,    c   Wherever 
you  pleafe :     I  am   indifferent  as  to 
what  happens  to  me;  for,  though  I 
am    convinced    I  am  not    guiliy  of 
murder  in   the  eye  of  the  law,     yet 
the  weight  of  blood  I  find  intolerable 
upon  my  mind.' 

Jones  was  now  conducted  before  the 
juiiice,  where  the  furgeon  who  d reflect 
Air.  Fitzpatrick  appeared,  and  depof- 
ed,  that  he  believed  the  wound  to  be 
mortal;  upon  which  tne  p.ilonerwas 
committed  to  the  Gate-houle.  It  was 
very  late  at  night,  fo  that  Jones  would 
not  lend  for  Partridge  nil  the  utxt 
morning;  and  as  he  never  Unit  his 
eyes  till  feven,  fo  it  was  near  twelve 
before  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  gi  cat- 
ty 
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ly  frightened  at  not  hearing  from  his 
mafter  (b  long,  received  a  rneflage 
which  almoft  deprived  him  of  his  be- 
ing, when  he  heard  it. 

lie  went  to  the  Gate-houfe,  with 
trembling  knees  and  a  beating  heartj 
and  was  no  fooner  arrived  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Jones,  than  he  lamented  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  with 
many  tears,  looking  all  the  while  fre- 
quently about  him  in  great  terror;  for 
as  the  news  now  arrived  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  was  dead,  the  poor  fellow 
apprehended  every  minute,  that  his 
ghoft  would  enter  the  room.  At  laft 
he  delivered  him  a  letter,  which  ha 
had  like  to  have  forgot,  and  which 
came  from  Sophia  by  the  hands  of 
Black  George. 

Jones  prefently  difpatched  every  one 
out  of  the  room,  and  having  eagerly 
broke  open  the  letter,  read  as  follows: 

*  "Y"  O  U  owe  the  hearing  from    me 
•*    '  again  to  an  accident,  which 
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I  own  furprizes  me*  My  aunt  hath 
juft  now  fhewn  me  a  letter  from  you 
to  Lady  Bellafton,  which  contains  a 
propofal  of  marriage.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  your  own  handj  and 
what  more  furprizes  me,  is,  that  it 
is  dated  at  the  very  time  when  you, 
would  have  me  imagine  you  was 
under  fuch  concern  on  my  account. 
I  leave  you  to  comment  on  this  fact. 
All  I  de,lire,  is,  that  your  name  may 
never  more  be  mentioned  to 

*  S.  W.* 

Of  the  prefent  fituation  of  Mr. 
Jones's  mind,  and  of  the  pangs  with 
which  he  was  now  tormented,  we  can- 
not give  the  reader  a  better  idea,  than 
by  laying,  his  mifery  was  fuch,  that 
even  Thwackum  would  almoft  have 
pitied  him:  but,  bad  as  it  is,  we  (hall 
at  prefent  leave  him  in  it,  as  his  good 
genius  (if  he  really  had  any)  feems 
to  have  done.  And  here  we  put  an 
end  to  the  fmeenth  book  of  our  hiftory. 
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CONTAINING    THREE    DAYS* 


CHAP.      I. 

CONTAINING    A    PORTION     OF 
TRODUCTORY    WRITING. 


IN- 


HEN  a  eomick  writer 
haih  made  his  principal 
characters  as  happy  as  he 
can;  or*  when  a  tragick 
writer  hath  brought  them 
to  the  higheil  pitch  of  hu- 
man mifery;  they  both  conclude  their 
bufmefstobe  done,  and  that  their  work 
is  come  to  a  period. 

Had  we  been  of  the  tragick  com- 
plexion, the  reader  muft  allow  we  were 
row  very  nearly  arrived  at  this  period  ; 
fince  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  de- 
vil, or  any  of  his  reprefentatives  on 
earth,  to  have  contrived  much  greater 
torments  for  poor  Jones,  than  thofe  in 
which  we  left  him  in  the  laft  chapter: 
and,  as  for  Sophia,  a  good-natured  wo- 
man would  hardly  wifh  more  uneafi- 
nefs  to  a  rival,  than  what  fhe  muft  at 
prefent  be  fuppofed  to  feel.  What  then 
remains  to  compleat  the  tragedy,  but 
a  murder  or  two,  and  a  few  moral 
leniences  ? 


But  to  bring  our  favourites  out  of 
their  prefent  anguifh  and  diftrefs,  and 
to  land  them  at  laft  on  the  more  of  hap- 
pinel's,  feems  a  much  harder  talk  ;  a 
taflc,  indeed,  fo  hard,  that  we  do  not 
undertake  to  execute  it.  In  regard  to 
Sophia,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
we  (hall,  fomewhere  or  other,  provide 
a  good  husband  for  her  in  the  end  ; 
either  Blifil,  or  my  lord,  or  fomebody 
elfe  :  but  as  to  poor  Jones,  fuch  are 
fhe  calamities  in  which  he  is  at  pre- 
fent irjvolved,  owing  to  his  imprudence, 
by  which  if  a  man  doth  not  become  a 
felon  to  the  world,  he  is  at  leaft  ^jeh 
de  fe\  fo  deftitute  is  he  now  of  friends, 
and  fo  perfecuted  by  enemies,  that  we 
almoft  defpair  of  bringing  him  to  any 
good;  and  if  our  reader  delights  in 
feeing  executions,  I  think  he  ought  not 
to  lole  any  time  in  taking  a  firft  row  at 
Tyburn. 

This  I  faithfully  promife,  that  not- 
whhftanding  any  affection  which  we 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  for  this  rogue, 
whom  we  have  unfortunately  made  our 
hero,  we  will  lend  him  none  of  that 
fupernatural  afTiftance  with  which  we 
are  entrufted,  upon  condition  that  we 
ufe  it  only  on  very  important  occa- 

fivnj. 
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{ions.  If  he  doth  not,  therefore,  find 
fome  natural  means  of  fairly  extrrcat- 
ing  himfelf  from  all  his  diftrefies,  we 
will  do  no  violence  to  the  truth  and 
dignity  of  hiftory  for  his  fake;  for  we 
had  rather  relate  that  he  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  (which  may  very  probably  be 
the  cafe)  than  forfeit  our  integrity,  or 
(hock  the  faith  of  our  reader. 

In  this,  the  ancients  hud  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  moderns.  .Their  my- 
thology which  was  at  that  time  more 
firmly  believed  by  the  vulgar  than  any 
religion  is  at  prefent,  gave  them  al- 
ways an  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
favourite  hero.  Their  deities  were  al- 
ways ready  at  the  writer's  elbow,  to 
execute  any  of  his  purpofes;  and  the 
more  extraordinary  the  invention  was, 
the  greater  was  the  furprize  and  de- 
light of  the  credulous  reader.  Thofe 
writers  could,  with  greater  cafe,  have 
conveyed  a  friend  from  one  country  to 
another,  nay,  from  one  world  to  an- 
other, and  have  brought  him  back  a- 
gain,  than  a  poor  circumfcribed  mo- 
dern can  deliver  him  from  a  gaol. 

The  Arabians  and  Perlians  had  an 
equal  advantage  in  writing  their  tales, 
from  the  Genii  and  Fairies,  which  they 
believe  in  as  an  article  of  their  faith, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Koran  itfelf* 
But  we  have  none  of  thefe  helps.  To 
natural  means  alone  are  we  confined; 
let  us  try,  therefore,  what  by  thefe 
means  may  be  done  for  poor  Jones : 
though,  to  confefs  the  t^uth,  fome. 
thing  whifpers  me  in  the  ear,  that  he 
doth  not  yet  know  the  worft  of  his  for- 
tune; and  that  a  more  (hocking  piece 
of  news  than  any  he  hath  yet  heard, 
remains  fjr  him  in  the  unopened  leaves 
ef  fate. 


CHAP.    II. 

THE  GENEROUS   AND  GRATEFUL 
BEHAVIOUR  OF  MRS.  MILLER. 

MR.  Allworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller 
were  juft  fat  down  to  breakfalt, 
•when   Blifil,  who  had  gone  out  very 
early  that  morning,  returned  to  make 
one  of  the  company. 

He  had  not  been  long  feated,  before 
he  began  as  follows.  «  Good  Lord! 
'  my  dear  uncle,  what  do  you  think 
*  hath  happened?  I  vow  I  arn  afraid 
«  of. telling  it  you,  for  fear  uf  (hock- 


ing  you  with  the  remembrance  of 
ever  having  (hewn  any  kindnefs  to 
fuch  a  villain.' — «  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, child  ?'  laid  the  uncle 5  *  1  fear 
I  have  (hewn  kindnefs  in  my  life  to 
the  unworthy  more  than  once.  But 
Charity  doth  not  adopt  the  vices  of 
it's  objecls.' — '  O»  Sir,'  returned  Bli- 
51,  '  it  is  not  without  the  fecret  direc- 
tion of  Providence  that  you  mention 
the  word  adoption.  Your  adopted  fon, 
S:r,  that  Jones,  that  wretch  whom 
you  nourifhed  in  your  bofom,  hath 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  villains 
upon  earth.'—'  By  all  that's  facred, 
'tis  falfe!'  cries  Mrs.  Miller.  *  Mr. 
Jones  is  no  villain.  He  is  one  of  the 
worth ie (I  creatures  breathing;  and  if 
any  other  perfon  had  called  him  vil- 
lain, I  would  have  thrown  all  this 
boiling  water  in  his  face!'  Mr.  All- 
worthy  looked  very  much  amazed  "at 
this  behaviour.  But  (he  did  not  give 
him  leave  to  fpeak,  before  turning  to 
him  (he  cried,  *  J  hope  you  will  not 

*  be  angry  with  me;  I  would  not  of- 

*  fend  you,  Sir,  for  the  world!  but,  in- 
'  deed,   I  could   not  bear  to  hear  him 
'  called  fo.' — « I  muft  own,   Madam,' 
faid  Allworthy,   very  gravely,  *  ,1  am 
'  a  little  furprized  to  hear  you  fo  warm-r 

*  ly  defend  a  fellow  you  do  not  know." 
— *  O,  I  do  know  him,  Mr.  Allwor- 

*  thy,'  faid  (he;  «  indeed  I  do;  I  (hould 

*  be  the  moft  ungrateful  of  all  wretche* 

*  if  I  denied  it.     O,  he  hath  preferved 
'  me  and   my  little   family;  we  have 
'  all  reafon  to  blefs  him  while  we  live. 
'  And  I  pray  Heaven    to    blefs  him, 
«  and  turn  the  hearts  of  his  malicious 
1  enemies-.     I  know,  I   find,  I  fee  he 

*  hath  fuch!'— *  You  furprize  me,  Ma- 

*  dam,  ftill  more,' faid  AJlworthy;  'fure 

*  you  muft  mean  fome  other.  It  is  im- 

*  pofTible    you    ihould  have  any  fuch 
'  obligations  to  the  man  my  nephew 
'  mentions.'—"-*  Too  furely,*  anfwered 
(he,  *  I  have  obligations  to  him  of  the 
'  greateit  and  tendereft  kind.    He  hath 

*  been  the  preferver  of  me  and  mine. 

*  Believe  me,  Sir,  he  hath  been  abu- 
'  fed,  grofsly  abufed   to  you,  I  know 
'  he  hath;  or  you,  whom  I   know  to 
'  be  all  goodnefs  and  honour,  would 
'  not,  after  the  many  kind  and  tender 

*  things  I   have  heard   you  fay  of  this 
'  poor  helplefs  child,  have  fo  difdain- 

*  fully  called  him  fellow!    Indeed,  my 

*  heft  of  friends,    he  deferves  a  kinder 
'  appellation  from  you,  had  you  heard 

«  the 
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the  son:!,  the  kind,  thegrnteful  things 
which  I  have  heard  him  utter  of  you. 
He  never  mentions  your  name  hut 
with  a  ibi'tot  atdoration*  In  th.s  v  ry 
loom  I  have  fjen  him  on  his,  knees 
imploring  all  the  hlefilngs  of  Heaven 
upon  vour  head.  I  <io  not  love  that 
child  there  better  thxn  he  lovrs  yon.' 

*  I  fee,  Sir,  now,'  faid  Blifil,  with 
one    of    thole    grinning    fnecrs,    with 
which  the  devil  marks  his  hell  bslov- 
ed,    *  Mrs.  Miller  really  dotli  know 
'  him.      I  fuppofe  you'  will  find  (he  is 

*  not  the  only  one  of  your  acquaint- 
'  aiu-e  to  whom  he  Inth  expofed  you. 

*  As  for  my  character,  I  perceive,    by 
4  fome  hints  (he   hath  thrown   out,  he 

*  hath   been   very  free  wiih  it,    but  I 
'   forgive  him.'—'  And  the  Lord  for- 
'  give    you,    Sir!'   fays   Mrs.  Miilerj 
'  we  have  all   (ins  enough   to  ftand  in 

*  need  of  his  forgivenefs.' 

<  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Miller,* 
laid  Allworthy,  *  I  do  not  take  this 
«  behaviour  of  yours,  to  my  nephew, 
'  kindly;  and  I  do  a  flu  re  you,  as  any 
'  reflections  which  you  caft  upon  him, 
'  muft  come  only  from  that  wickedeft 
'  of  men,  they  would  only  ferve,  if 

*  that  were  poffible,  to  heighten   my 

*  refentment   againft  him:    for  I  muft 

*  tell   you,    Mrs.   Miller,    the  young 
f  man  who  now    ftands    before    you, 

*  hath  ever  been  the  warmed  advocate 
'  for    the    ungrateful    wretch,    whofe 

*  caufe"  you  efpoufe.     This,  I  think, 

*  when  you  hear  it  from  my  mouth, 
'  will  make  you  wonder  at  fo  much 

*  bafenefs  and  ingratitude/ 

*  You  are  deceived,  Sir,'  anfwered 
Mrs.    Miller;   '  if  they  were  the   laft 
4  words  which  were  to  iflue  from  my 
'  lips,  I  would  fay  you  were  deceived; 

*  and  I  once  more  repeat  it,  the  Lord 

*  forgive  thofe  who  have  deceived  you! 
'  I   do  not  pretend  to  fay  the  young 
'  man  is  without  Faults;    but  they  are 
'  the  faults  of  wildnefs  and  of  youth; 
'  faults  which  he  may,   nay,  which   I 
'  am  certain  he  willrelinquifh,  and  if 
'  he   (hould  'not,  they  are  daftly  over- 
'  balanced  by  one  of  the  moft  humane, 
'  T,  honeit  hearts,  that  ever  man 
'  was  bitfle.l  with.' 

«  Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,'  faid  All- 
worthy,  *  had  this  been  relatrd  of  you, 
'  I  fljould  not  have  believed  it.' — •  In- 
'  deed,  Sir,'  anfWred  (he,  '  you  will 
'  believe  every  thing  I  have  faid,  I 
'  am  fure  you  wiilj  and  when  you 


'   have  heard    the  ftory  which  I  mall 

*  tell  you  (for  I  will  tell  you  all)  you 

lie   fo   far  from  being  offended, 

*  that    you    will    own   (I    know  your 
'  j  11  Hicc  fo  well)  that  I  muft  have  been 
'  the  moft  defpic;ible  and  moft  ungrate- 

*  ful  of  wretches,    if  I  had  afted  any 
'  other  part  than  I  have.' 

'  Well, .  Mad:im,'  faid  Allworthy* 
c  I  (hall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  good 
'  excufe  for  a  behaviour  which,  I  muft 
e  confefs,  I  think  wants  an  cxcule. 
'  And  now,  Madam,  will  you  be 
'  pleafed  to  let  my  nephew  proceed  in 
'  his  ftory  without  interruption?  He 

*  would   not  have  introduced  a  matter 
«  of  flight   confluence,  with  fuch    a 

*  preface.     Perhaps,    even    this    ftory 

*  will  cure  you  of  your  miftake.* 
Mrs.  Miller  gave  tokens  of  fubmif- 

fion,  and  then  Mr.  Blifil  began   thusj 
'  I  am  fure,  Sir,  if  you   don't  think 

*  proper  to  refent  the  ill  ufage  of  Mrs. 
'   Miller,   I   (hall  eafily   forgive    what 

*  affVfts  me  only.     I  think  your  good- 
'  nefs  hath  not  deferved  this  indignity 
«  at  her  hands.'— *  Well,  child,*  faid 
Allworthy,  '  but  what  is  this  new  in- 
'  ftance?  What  hath  he  done  of  late?' 
— <  What,1    cries    Blifil,     «  notwith- 
1  ftanding  all  Mrs.  Miller  hath  faid, 

*  I  am  very  forry  to  relate,  and  what 
'  you  fhould  never    have  heard    frorn 
'  me,  had  it  not  been  a  matter  impof- 
'  fihle  to  conceal  from  the  whole  world. 
'  In  fhort,    he  hath  killed  a  manj    I 
'  will  not  fay  murdered — for,  perhaps, 
'  it  may  not  be  fo  conftrued  in  law, 

*  and  I  hope  the  beft  for  his  fake.' 
Allworthy  looked  (hocked,  and  bled"- 

ed  himfelfj  and  then  turning  to  Mrs. 

Miller,    he.  cried,    <    Well,  Madam, 

'  what  Giy  you  now?' 

'  Why,  I  fay,  Sir,'  anfwered  ftie, 
that  I  never  was  more  concerned  at 
any  thing  in  my  lifej  but,  if  the 
fail  be  true,  I  am  convinced  the 
man,  whoever  he  is,  was  in  fault. 
Heaven  knows  there  are  many  vil- 
lains in  this  town,  who  make  it  their 
bull  nefs  to  provoke  young  gentlemen. 
Nothing  but  the  greateft  provocation, 
could  have  tempttd  him  j  for  of  all  the 
gentlemen  I  ever  had  in  my  houlc,  I 
never  law  one  fo  gentle,  or  fo  fweet- 
tempered.  He  was  beloved  by  every 
one  in  the  houfe,  and  every  one  who 

'  came  near  it.' 

While  (lie  was  thus  running  on,  a 

violent  knocking  at  the   door  inter- 
rupted 
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rupted  the  converfation,  and  prevent- 
ed hex-  from  proceeding  farther,  or 
from  receiving  any  anfwerj  for,  as  (hs 
concluded  this  was  a  vilitor  to  Mr. 
Allworthy,  me  nattily  retiied,  taking 
with  her  her  little  girl,  whole  eyes 
\vei\-  nil  over  blubbered  at  the  melan- 
choly news  flie  heu'd  of  Jones,  who 
xi fed  to  call  her  his  little  wife;  and  not 
oniy  gave  her  many  playt'iim;s,  but 
fpent  whole  hours  in  playing  with  her 
him.'elf. 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  pleaf- 
ed  with  thele  minute  circumltances, 
in  relating  of  which,  we  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Plutarch,  one  of  the  belt  of 
our  brother  hiftorians  ;  and  others,  to 
whom  they  may  appear  trivial,  will, 
we  hope,  at  lealt  pardon  them,  as  we 
Are  never  prolix  on  fuch  occafions. 


CHAP.    III. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  MR.  WESTERN, 
WITH  SOME  MATTERS  CONCERN- 
ING THE  PATERNAL  AUTHORI- 
TY. 

MR  S.  Miller  had  not  longleft  the 
ioom,   when    Mr.  Weltern  en- 
tered $   but  not  before  a   fmall  wrang- 
ling bout  had  palled  betwe'en  him  and 
his  chairman^  for  the  fellows  who  had 
taken  up  their  burden  at  the  Hercules 
Pillars,  had  conceived  no  hopes  of  hav- 
ing  any  future  good  cuitomer  in  the 
fquire  j   and  they  were  moreover  far- 
ther encouraged  by  his  generofuy,  (for 
he  had  given   them  of  his  own  accord 
fixpence  more  than  their  fare$)   they, 
therefore,  very  boldly  demanded  ano- 
ther  (hilling,  which  fo  provoked  the 
fquire,  that  he  not  only  beltowed  many 
liearty  curies  on  them  at  the  door,   but 
retained  his  anger  after  he  came  into 
the  room;    fwearing  that  all  the  Lon- 
doners were  like  the  court,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  plundering  country  gen- 
tlemen.    *  D — n  me,'  lays  he,    *  if  I 
won't  walk  in  the  rain,  rather   than 
get  into  one  of  thtir  hand-barrows 
again  !       They  have  jolted  me  move 
in  a   mile,  than   Brown  Beis  would 
in  a  long  fox-chace.' 
When  his    wrath    on    this  occafion 
was    a  little  appealed,  he  relumed  the 
fame     paffionate     tone     on     another. 
'  There,'  fays  he,   *  tiiere  is   fine  bu- 
*  fmefs  forwards  nowl     The  hounds 
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*  have  changed  at  laft;  and  when   we 
'  imagiiwd  we  had  a  fox  to  deal  with, 

*  od-rat-it,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  badger 
'  at  lalt.' 

'  Pray,  my  good  neighbour,'  fiici 
Allworthy,  '  drop  your  metaphors, 

*  and  Ipcak  a  little  plainer/— '  Why, 
'  thrn/  fays  the  (quire,    *  to  tell  yoa 

*  plainly,  we  have   been  all   this  time 
'  afraid  of  a  fon  ot  a  wh~>re  of  a   baf- 
'  tard   of  fjmebody's,  I   don't  know 
'  who's,   not   I — And    now  here  is  a 
'  confounded  fon  of  a  whore  of  a  lord, 
'   *.ho  may  be  a    bailard  too  for  what 

*  I  know   or  care,  for  he  /hall  never 

*  have  a  daughter  of  mine  by  my  con- 
'  fcnt!   They   have  beggared    the   na- 

*  tionj    but  tney    mill    never  beggar 

*  me.      My  land   mall  never  be  lent 
<  over  to  Hanover.' 

*  You  furprize  tr.e  much,  my  good 
'  friend,'  laid  Allworthy.  *  Why, 
'/zounds  !  I  am  furjprized  myfelf,'  an- 
fwered  th*  fquire,  '  I  went  to  zee  fif- 

*  ter  Wetfern  iaft  night,  according  to 

*  her  own   appointment,  and    there   I 

*  was  a  had  into  a  whole  roomful   of 
f  women.     There  was  my  Lady  Cou- 
'  fin  Beilarton,  and  my  Lady   Betty, 

*  an  i  my  Lady    Catharine,    and    my 
f  lady  I  don't   know  who;  d — n   me 
4  if  ever  you  catch   me  among  fuch   a 

*  kennel  of  hoop-petiicoat  b — s!  D— a 

*  me,  I'd  rather  be  run    by  my  own 
.'  dogs,  as  one  Afton  was  $    that  the 
'  itory-book  fays,  was   turned   into  a 
'   hare,  and    his   own  dogs  killed  un, 
'   and  eat  un  !   O  1-rabbit-it,  no  mortal 
*.  was  ever  run  in  fuch  a 'manner  j   if  I 
'  dodged   one  way,  one  had  me  ;  if  I 
«  offered  to  clap  back,  another  fnapp'd 
'  me.  *'  O  certainly,  oije  of  the  great- 
"  eft  matches  in  England  !"  fays  one 
«  coufin.j'  [heie  he  attempted   to    mi- 
mick  them.]     "  A  very  advantageous 
"  offVr  indeed  !"    cnes  another  cou-> 
1  fin  j    (for  you  muft  know  they  be  all 

*  my  coufins,  thof  I    never  zeed  half 
'  oum  before.)    "  Surely,"   lays  that 
«  fat  a — fe  b — ,  my    Lady  Bellaftjn, 
"  coufin,    you  muit   be  out    of  your 
'*  \vits,  to  think  of  refuiiug  fuch  an 
"  offer!" 

'  Now  I  begin  to  underftand,'  fay« 
Allworthy,.  *  iome  perfon  hath  m^de 

*  propoCils  to   Miis  We(ferr),    whiclt 
'  the  ladies  of  the  family  approve,  but 
'  it  is  not  to  your  liking.' 

«  My  liking!'  faid  Wefttrn  ;  «  how 

*  the  devil  fliould  it?  I  tell  you,  it  is  a 
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*  lord}    and    thofe   are    always   yolks 
4  whom  you   know  I    always  refolveil 
'  to    have    r  vitli.      Did 

*  unt  1  refufe  a   muru-r  «.f  vortv 

'  pure  f  a  hit  of  land,  which 

*  one  ourn  h  put  into  a 
'  park,  only  beca'.vfe   I  would  have  no 

ings  with  lords;  and  dolt  think 

*  I  would  ITU: rv  :v.y  dnughter  zu?  Be- 

*  fuies,   hen't  1   engaged  to  you,    and 
'  did  I  ever  go  off  any  bargain  when  I 

*  liui  pror... 

*  As  to  thar  point,  neighbour,'   fold 
AHworthy,    '  I   entirely    releaie   you 
'  from  any  engagement.     No  contract 
.'  can  be  binding  between  parlies  who 

*  have  not  a  full  power  to  make  it  at 

*  the  time,    nor   ever   afterwards  ac- 
'  quire  the  power  of  fulfilling  it.' 

<  Slud!  then,'    anfwered     Weftern, 
«  1  tell  you   I  have  power,  and  I  will 

*  fulfil  it.     Come   along  with  me  di- 
'  reflly  to  Doctors  Commons;  I  will 

*  get  a  licence,  and   will    go   to  filter, 

*  and   take  away  the  wench  by  force; 
c  and  (he  nVH   ha'   tin,  or  I  will  lock 
'  her  up,  and  keep  her  upon  bread  and 

*  water  as  long-  as  (lie  lives.' 

*  Mr.    Wetc-tn,'    laid    AUworthy, 

*  (h?.ll   I   beg  you  will  hear   my    full 
4  fentiments  on  this  matter.-1 — '  Hear 

*  thee !   ay,  to  be  Cure,  I  will,'  anfwer- 
ed he.     «  Why  then,    Sir,'  cries  All- 
worthy,  *  I  can   truly  fay,  without  a 
4  compliment   either    to    you    or    the 
<  young  lady,    that  when  this  match 

*  was  propofed,    I    embraced    it  very 
'  readily  and  heartily,  from  my  regard 

*  to  you  both.     An   alliance  between 
'  two  families  fo    neaily  neighbours, 

*  and  between  whom  there  rud  always 

*  exifted  fo  mutual  an  interco-orfe  and 
«  good  harmony,  I  thought  a  moft  de- 

*  firable  event;  and  with  regard  to  the 
«  young  lady,  rot  only  the  concurrent 

*  opinion  of   all  who  knew    her,    but 
'  my  own  obfervaticn,  aflTviivd  me,  that 
'  (he  would  be  an  ineftimable  treafore 

*  to  a   good  hufbwnd.     I  (hall  fay  no- 
'  thing  of  her  perfonal  qualifications, 

*  which  certainly  are  -admirable;  her 

*  good-nature,  her  charitable  difpuli- 
'  tion,  her  modefty,  are  too  well  known 
4  to  need  any  panegynck:  but  me  hath 

*  one  quiiJi-y  which  exiite.l  in  a  high 

*  degree  in  that  beft  of  won.cn,  who  is 

*  now  one  of  the  firftof  angels,  which, 
«  as  it  is  not  of  a  glaring  kirn! 

*  commonly  efcapes  obfervarion;  fo  lit- 
«  tie,  indeed,  it  is  remarked,    that  I 


*  want  a  word  to  exprcfs  it.     I  mnft 

*  ufe  ;  :fion.    I  n- 

.s,  or 

*  what  is   called   : 

«  mouth;    no    jiretence    to  wit,    much 
'   k-fs   co  that  kind   of  wlfdom,  which 

*  is   the   re  full  only  of  great  learning 

*  and    experience;    the   affectation    of 
'  which,     in    a  young  woman,  is  :. 

*  abfurd  as  any  of  the  affectations  of 
'  an    ape.     No  dictatorial  fentiments, 
'  no  judicial    opinions,    no    prof 60 n4 
'   criticifms.     Whenever    I    have  fcen 

*  her  in  the  company  of  men,  (lie  hath 

*  been  all  attention,   with  the  modefty 
'  of  a  learner,  not  the  forwardntfs  of 
«  a  teacher.     You'll  pardon  me  for  it, 

*  but  I  once,  to  try  her  only,  dtfired 

*  her'opinion  on  a  point  which   was 
'  controverted  between  Mr.  Thwack- 

*  11  m  and  Mr.  Square.    To  which  (he 
'  anfwered  with  much  fweetnefs,  "You 
"  will  pardon  me,  good  Mr.  Allwor- 
"  thy;  I  am  fure  you  cannot  in  earned 
€<  tbink  me  capable  of  deciding  any 
"  point   in   which  two  fuch  genilemen 
"  difagree/'  Thwackum  and  Square, 

*., who  both    alike  thought    themlelves     * 

*  fure  of  a  favourable  decifion,  fecond- 

*  ed  my  requelt.     She  anfwertd   with 

*  the  fame  good  humour,  "  I  muft  ab- 
"  foluteiy  be  excufed;  for  I  will  af- 
*'  front    neither   fo   m\ich,  as   to  give 
"   my  judgment  on  his  fiile."    Indeed, 

*  llie  always  fhewed   the  higheft  defe- 

*  rence   to  the  underltandings  of  men; 
'  a  quality  abfolutely  tif. -ntial   to  the 
'  making  a  good  vyife.     I  fhall  only 
'  add,  that  as   (he   is  mo(t  apparently 

*  void  of  all  affectation,  this  diffidence 

*  muft  be  certainly  ie:»l.' 

Here  Blirtl  llghed  bitterly;  upon 
which  Weftern,-  whofe  eyes  were  full 
of  tears  at  the  praife  of  Sophy,  blub- 
bered out,  '  Don't  be  chicken-hearted, 
'  for  (hat  ha'  hur;  d — n  me,  (hat  ha' 

*  hur,    if    (lie    was    twenty    times   as 
'  good.' 

'  Remember  yourprorrtrfe,  Sir,* cried 
AUworthy,  *  I  was  not  to  be  inter- 
«  rupted.' — f  Well,  (hat  unt,' anfwer- 
ed the  (quire;  *  I  won't  (peak  another 

*  word.1 

*  Now,  my  good  friend,'  continued 
AUworthy,  4  I  have  dwelt  fo  long  on 
'  the  merit  of  this  young  lady,  partly 
'  as  I  am  really  in  love  with  her  cha- 

*  racier,   and  partly  that  fortune    (for 
'  the  match  in  that  light  is   really   ad- 

*  vantageous   on  my    nephew's    fide) 
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might  not  be  imagined  to  be  my 
principal  view  in  having  fo  eagerly 
embraced  the  propofal.  Indeed,  I 
heartily  wiflied  to  receive  fo  great  a 
jewel  into  my  family  j  but  though  I 
may  wifli  for  many  good  things,  I 
would  not,  therefore,  fteal  them;  or 
be  guilty  of  any  violence  or  injuftice 
to  po-flfcfs  myfelf  of  them.  Now,  to 
force  a  woman  into  a  marriage  con- 
trary to  her  confent  or  approbation, 
is  an  aft  of  fuch  injutlice  and  oppref- 
fion,  that  I  wifti  the  laws  or  our 
country  could  reftrain  it :  but  a  good 
conference  is  never  law'efs  in  the 
worft-regulated  ftate,  and  will  pro- 
vide thole  laws  for  itfelf,  which  the 
neglect  of  legiflators  hath  forgotten 
to  fupply.  This  is  furely  a  cafe  of 
that  kind  ;  for  is  it  not  cruel,  nay 
impious,  to  force  a  woman  into  that 
(tare  againft  her  will  ;  for  her  beha- 
viour in  which  flie  is  to  be  account- 
able to  the  higheft  and  moft  dread- 
ful court  of  judicature,  and  to  an- 
fwer  at  the  peril  of  her  foul  !  To 
difcharge  the  matrimonial  duties  in 
an  adequate  manner,  is  no  eafy  tafk; 
and  fijall  we  lay  this  burden  upon 
a  woman,  while  we  at  the  feme  time 
deprive  her  of  all  that  afliftance  which 
may  enable  her  to  undergo  it,?  Shall 
we  tear  her  very  heart  from  her, 
while  we  enjoin  her  duties  to  which 
a  whole  heart  is  fcarcely  equal  ?  I 
muft  fpeak  very  plainly  here;  I  think 
parents  who  acl  in  this  manner  are 
acceflaries  to  all  the  guilt  which  their 
children  afterwards  incur  ;  and  of 
courfe  muft,  before  a  Juft  Judge,  ex- 
pect to  partake  of  their  punifhment  j 
but  if  they  could  avoid  this,  good 
Heaven  !  is  there  a  foul  who  can 
bear  the  thought  of  having  contri- 
buted to  the  damnation  of  his  child  ? 
*  For  thefe  realbns,  my  beft  neigh- 
bour, as  I  fee  the  inclinations  of 
this  young  lady  are  moft  unhappily 
averfe  to  my  nephew,  I  muft  decline 
any  farther  thoughts  of  the  honour 
you  intended  him,  though,  I  allure 
you,  I  fliall  always  retain  the  moft 
grateful  lenfe  of  it.' 
«  Well,  Sir/  faid  Weftern,  (the 
froth  burfting  forth  from  his  lips  the 
moment  they  were  uncorked)  <  yon 
'  cannot  fay  but  I  have  heard  you  out, 
'  and  now  I  expeft  you'll  hear  me  ; 
'  and  if  I  d'on't  anfwer  every  word 
*  en't,  why  then  I'll  content  to  gee 


the  matter  up.  Firft,  then,  I  defire 
you  to  anfwer  me  one  queftion,  Did 
not  I  beget  her  ?  Did  not  I  beget 
her  ?  anfwer  me  that.  They  fay,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  wife  father  that  knows 
his  own  child  ;  but  I  am  fure  I  have 
the  beft  title  to  her,  for  I  bred  her 
up.  But  I  believe  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  her  father ;  and  if  I  be,  ain 
I  not  to  govern  my  own  child  ?  I  nfk 
you  that ;  am  I  not  to  govern  my 
own  child  ?  And  if  I  am  to  govern 
her  in  other  matters,  furely  I  am  to 
govern  her  in  this  which  concerns  her 
moft.  And  what  am  I  dtfiring  all 
this  while  ?  Am  I  defiring  her  to  do 
any  thing  for  me  ?  To  give  me  any 
thing  ?  Zu  much  on  t'other  fide,  that 
I  am  only  defiring  her  to  take  away 
half  my  eftate  now,  and  t'other  half 
when  I  die.  Well ;  and  whar  is  it 
all  vor  ?  Why  is  unt  it  to  make  her 
happy?  It's  enough  to  make  one 
mad  to  hear  volks  talk  ;  if  I  was  £o- 
irigto  marry  myfelf,  then  fhewould  ha% 
reafon  to  cry  and  to  blubber;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  han't  I  offered  to  bind 
down  my  land  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
I  could  not  marry  if  I  would,  feting 
as  narro'  woman  upon  earth  would 
ha'  me.  What  the  devil  in  hell  can 
I  do  more  ?  I  contribute  to  her  dam- 
nation ! — Zounds  !  I'd  zee  all  the 
world  d — d  before  her  little  finder 
fliotild  be  hurt.  Indeed,  Mr.  Alf- 
worthy,  you  muft  excufe  me,  but 
I  am  furprized  to  hear  you  talk  in. 
fuch  alnanner;  and  I  muft  fay,  take 
it  how  you  will,  that  I  thought  you 
had  more  fenfe.' 

Allworthy  refented  this  reflexion 
only  with  a  fmile  ;  nor  could  he,  if  he 
would  have  endeavoured  it,  have  con- 
veyed into  that  fmile  any  mixture  of 
malice  of  contempt.  His  fmiles  at  folly- 
were,  indeed,  fuch  as  we  may  fuppofe 
the  angels  beftow  on  the  abfurdities  of 
mankind. 

Bliril  now  defired  to  be  permitted  to 
fpeak  a  few  words.  *  As  to  ufing  any 
violence  on  the  young  lady,  I  am 
fure  I  (hall  never  confent  to  it.  My 
confcience  will  not  permit  me  to  ufe 
violence  on  any  one,  -much  lefs  on  a 
lady,  for  whom,  however  cruel  (he 
is  to  me,  I  (hall  alwavs  prderve  the 
pureft  and  fmcereft  affection  j  but  yet 
I  have  read,  that  women  are  feldurn 
proof  againft  perfeveiar.ce.  Why 
may  I  not  hope  then,  by  iuch  perfe- 
3  K 
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*  verance,  at  lad  to  gain  thofe  incli- 

*  nations,  in  which,  tor  the  future,  I 

*  (hall,  perhaps,  have  no  rival?  for,  as 
'  for  this    lord,    Mr.    Weftern    is    fo 
«  kind  to  prefer  me  to  him  j  and  fore, 

*  Sir,  you    will   not  deny  but    that  a 

*  parent  has  at  leaft  a  negative  voice 

<  in  thefe  matters;   nay,  I  have  heard 

*  this  very  young  lady  herfelf  fay  fo, 
«  more  than  once;  and  declare,  that  fhe 

*  thought  children    inexculable,    who 
'  married   in  direct  oppofhion  to  the 
•*  will  of  their  parents.  Befides,  though 
'  the  other  ladies  of  the  family  feem 
«  to  favour  the  pretenfions  of  my  lord, 
«  I  do  not  find  the  lady  herfelf  is  in- 
'  clined  to  give  him  any  countenance; 

*  alas!   I   am   too  well  affured  fhe   is 
'  not;  I  am  too  fenfible  that  wickedtft 

*  of  men  remains  uppermoft  in   her 

*  heart/ 

'  Ay,  ay,  fo  he  does/  cries  Weftern. 

'  But  furely,'  fays  Blifil,  '  when 
«  flie  hears  of  this  murder  which  he 
'  hath  committed,  if  the  law  fhould 
«  fpare  his  lift ' 

*  What's  that?'  criesWeftern,*mtir- 
'  der !   hath   he  committed  a  murder, 
'  and  is  there  any  hopes  of  ieeing  him 
«  hanged  ?— Tol  de  rol,  tol  lol  de  rol/ 
Here   he  fell  a  finging  and   capering 
about  the  room. 

'  Child/  fays  Allworthy,  *  this  un- 

*  happy  paffion  of  yours  diftreftes  me 

*  beyond  meafure.  I  heartily  pity  you, 

*  and   would    do  every  fair  thing  to 

*  promote  your  fuccefs/ 

*  Idefire  no  more,'  cries  Blifil;  '  lam 

*  convinced  my  dear  uncle  hath  a  bet- 
'  ter  opinion  of  me  than  to  think  that 
'  I  myfelf  would  accept  of  more/ 

'  Look'e/  fays  Allworthy,  '  you 
'  have  my  leave  to  write,  to  vifit,  if  fhe 

*  will    permit  it — but  I  infill  on  no 

*  thoughts  of  violence.     I   will  have 

<  no  confinement,  nothing  of  that  kind 

*  attempted/ 

'  Weil,  well,*  cries  the  'fquire, 
'  nothing  of  that  kind  ihall  be  at- 
'  tempted;  we  will  try  n  little  longer 
'  what  fair  means  will  effect ;  and  if 
«  this  fellow  be  but  hanged  out  of  the 

*  way,  tol  lol  de  rol ! — I  never  heard 
«  better  news   in  my  life;    I  warrant 
'  every  thing  goes  to  my  mind. — Do, 
1  pr'ythee,  dear  Allworthy,  come  and 

<  dine  with  me  at  the  Hercules  Pillars: 
'  I  have  befpoke  a  fhoulder  of  mutton 
«  roafted,  and  a  fpare  rib  of  pork,  ;m<l 

*  a  fowl  and  egg-fauce.    There  will 


be  nobody  but  ourfelves,  unlefs  we 
have  a  mind  to  have  the  landlord  ; 
for  I  have  fent  Parlbn  Supple  down 
to  Bafingftoke  after  my  tobocco-hox, 
which  1  left  at  an  inn  there,  and  I 
would  not  lofe  it  for  the  world  ;  for 
it    is   an  old  acquaintance  of  above 
twenty   years   (landing.     I   can   tt!l 
you  landlord  is  a  vaft  comical  bitchj 
you  will  like  'un  hugely/ 
Mr.   Allworthy   at    lift    agreed   to 
this    invitation;    and    foon    after,    the 
fquire  went  off,   ringing  and   capering 
at  the  hopes  of  Ieeing  the  fpcedy,  tra- 
gical end  of  poor  Jones. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Allworthy 
refumed  the  atorefaid  fubjeft  with 
much  gravity.  He  told  his  nephew, 
he  wifhed  with  all  his  heart  he  would 
endeavour  to  conquer  a  paflion,  '  In 
which  I  cannot/  fays  he,  '  flatter 
you  with  any  hopes  of  fucceeding. 
It  is  certainly  a  vulgar  error,  that 
averfion  in  a  woman  may  be  con- 
quered by  perfeverance.  Indifference 
may,  perhaps,  fometimes  yield  to 
it;  but  the  ufual  triumphs  gained 
by  perfeverance  in  a  lover,  are  over 
caprice,  prudence,  affectation,  and 
often  an  exorbitant  degree  of  levity, 
which  excites  women,  not  over-warm 
in  their  constitutions,  to  indulge  their 
vanity  by  prolonging  the  time  of 
courifhip,  even  when  they  are  well 
enough  pleafed  with  the  object,  and 
refolve  (if  they  ever  refolve  at  all) 
to  make  him  a  very  pitiful  amends 
in  the  end.  But  a  fixed  diflike,  as  I 
am  afraid  this  is,  will  rather  gather 
ftrength,  than  be  conquered  by  time. 
Befides,  my  dear,  I  have  another  ap- 
prehenfion,  which  you  muft  excufe. 
I  am  afraid  this  paflion,  which  you 
have  for  this  fine  young  creature, 
hath  her  beautiful  perfon  too  much 
for  it's  object,  and  is  unworthy  or 
the  name  of  that  love,  which  is  the 
only  foundation  of  matrimonial  fe- 
licity. To  admire,  to  like,  and  to 
long,  for  the  pofTeflion  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  without  any  regard  to  her 
fentiments  towards  us,  is,  I  am 
afraid,  too  natural  :  but  love,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  child  of  love  only;  aft 
Icaft,  I  am  pretty  confident,  that  to 
love  the  creature  who  we  are  a  (To  red 
hates  us,  is  not  in  human  nature. 
Examine  your  heart  therefore,  tho- 
roughly, my  good  boy  ;  and  if,  upon 
examination,  you  have  but  the  leaft 
*  fufpiuott 
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fufpicion  of  this  kind,  I  am  fure 
your  own  virtue  and  religion  will  im- 
pel you  to  drive  fo  vicious  a  paffion 
from  your  heart ;  and  your  good 
fenfe  will  Toon  enable  you  to  do  it 
without  pain.1 

The  reader  may  pretty  well  guefs 
Blifil's  anfwer;  hut  if  he  mould  be  at 
a  lofs,  we  are  not,  at  prefent,  at  leifure 
to  fatisfy  him;  as  our  hiftory  now 
haftens  on  to  matters  of  higher  impor- 
tance, and  we  can  no  longer  bear  to  be 
abfent  from  Sophia. 


CHAP.     IV. 

AN     EXTRAORDINARY      SCENE     BE- 
TWEEN   SOPHIA  AND   HER  AUNT. 

TH  E  lowing  heifer,  and  the  bleat- 
ing ewe,  in  herds  and  flocks, 
may  ramble  fafe  and  unregarded 
through  the  paftures.  Thefe  are,  in- 
deed, hereafter  doomed  to  be  the  prey 
of  manj  yet  many  years  are  they  fuf- 
fered  to  enjoy  their  liberty  undifturbed: 
but  if  a  plump  doe  be  difoovered  to 
have  efcaped  from  the  foreft,  and  to 
repofe  herfelf  in  fome  field  or  grove, 
the  whole  parifh  is  prefently  alarmed, 
every  man  is  ready  to  fet  his  dogs  after 
her;  and  if  (he  is  preserved  from  the 
reft  by  the  good  fquire,  it  is  only  that 
he  may  fecure  her  for  his  own  eating. 

I  have  often  confidered  a  very  fine 
young  woman  of  fortune  and  fafhion, 
when  firft  found  ftrayed  from  the  pale 
of  her  nurfery,  to  be  in  pretty  much 
the  fame  fituation  with  this  doe.  The 
town  is  immediately  in  an  uproar,  (he 
is  hunted  from  park  to  play,  from  court 
to  aflembly,  from  aflembly  to  her  own 
chamber,  and  rarely  efcapes  a  fingle 
feafon  from  the  jaws  of  fome  devourer 
or  other:  for,  if  her  friends  protect  her 
from  fome,  it  is  only  to  deliver  her  over 
to  one  of  their  own  chufing,  often 
more  difagreeable  to  her  than  any  of 
the  reft  j  while  whole  herds  or  flocks 
of  other  women  fecurely,  and  fcarce 
regarded,  tiaverfe  the  park,  the  play, 
theopera,  and  theaffembly  ;and  though, 
for  the  moft  part  at  leaft,  they  are  at 
.'aft  devoured,  yet  for  a  long  time  do 
they  wanton  in  liberty,  without  dif- 
turbance  or  controul. 

Of  all  thefe  paragons,  none  ever 
tafted  more  of  this  periecution  than 


poor  Sophia.  Her  ill  frars  were  not 
contented  will  all  that  fhe  had  fuffer- 
edon  account  of  Blifil;  they  now  raifed 
her  another  purfuer,  who  feemed  likely 
to  torment  her  no  left  than  the  other 
had  done:  for  though  her  aunt  was 
lefs  violent,  (he  was  no  icfs  affiduous 
in  tearing  her,  than  her  father  had  been 
before. 

The  fervants  were  no  fooner  depart- 
ed after  dinner,  than  Mrs.  Weftern, 
who  had  opened  the  matter  to  Sophia, 
informed  her,  that  (he  expected  his 
lordfhip  that  very  afternoon,  and  in- 
tended to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of 
leaving  her  alone  with  him.  *  If  you 
'  do,  Madam,'  anfwered  Sophia,  with 
fome  fpirit,  *  I  (hall  take  the  firft  op- 
'  portunity  of  leaving  him  by  h  mfelf.' 
— {  How,  Madam!'  cries  the  aunf;  '  is 
'  this  the  return  you  make  m«  for 
'  my  kindnefs,  in  relieving  you  from 
'  your  confinement  at  your  father's?' 
— *  You  know,  Madam,'  fays  So- 
phia, *  the  caufe  of  that  confinement 

*  was    a   refufal  to   comply  with   my 
'  father,  in  accepting  a  man  I  deteftedj 
'  and  will  my  dear  aunt,  who  hath  re- 
'  lieved  me  from  that  diftiefs,   involve 

*  me  in  another  equally  bad?' — '  And 
'  do  you    thi"k  then,  Madam,'    an- 
fwered Mrs,  Weftern,  '   thar  there  is 

*  no  difference  between   my  Lord  Fel- 
«  lamar  and  Mr.  Blifil?' — «  Very  lit- 
'  tie    in    my  opinion,'    cries    Sophia  j 
'  and  if  I  muft  be  condemned  to  one, 
'  I  would  certainly  have   the  merit  of 
'  facrificing    myfelf    to   my    father's 
'  pleafure.'— •'  Then    my    pleafure,  I 
'  find,'  faid  the  aunt,  «  hath  very  lit- 

*  tie  weight  with  youl    but  that  confi- 

*  deration  (hall   not  move  me.     I  act 
c  from  nobler  motives.     The  view  of 

*  aggrandizing  my  family,  of  enno- 

*  bling  yo'irfelf,  is  what  I  proceed  up- 

*  on.     Have  you  no  fenfe  of  ambition? 
'  Are  there  no  charms  in  the  thoughts 

*  of  having  a  coronet  on  your  coach?' 
— •  None,  upon  my  honour,'  faid  So- 
phia.    '  A  pincuftiion  upon  my  coach 

*  would  pleafe  me  juft  as  well.'—'  Ne- 

*  ver  mention  honour,'  cries  the  aunt. 
'  It  becomes  not  the  mouth  of  fuch  a 
'  wretch.       I  am    forry,  niece,    you 

*  force  me  to  ufe  thefe  words;  but  I 
'  cannot  bear  vour  grovelling  temperj 
«  you  have  none  of  the  blood   of  the 

*  Wefterns    in     you!      But,    however 
'  mean  arui  bafe  your  own  ideas  are, 

3  K  i  '  you 
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you  fball  bring  no  imputation  on 
mine.  I  will  never  fufTer  the  world 
to  fay  of  me,  that  I  encouraged  you 
in  refufing  one  of  the  bdt  matches  in 
England;  a  match,  which,  befides 
it's  advantage  in  fortune,  would  do 
honour  to  almoft  any  family,  and 
hath  indeed,  in  title,  the  advantage 
of  ours.' — «  Surely,'  fays  Sophia, 
I  am  born  deficient,  and  have  not 
the  fenfes  with  which  other  people 
are  blcfled:  there  muft  be  certainly 
fome  fenfe  which  can  relifh  the  de- 
lights of  found  and  fliow,  which  I 
have  not:  for  furely  mankind  would 
not  labour  fo  much,  nor  facrifice  fo 
much  for  the  obtaining,  nor  would 
they  be  fo  elate  and  proud  with  pof- 
fefiing,  what  appeared  to  them,  as 
it  doth  to  me,  the  moft  infignificant 
'  of  all  trifles.' 

4  No,  no,  Mifs/  cries  the  aunt; 
4  you  are 'born  with  as  many  fenfes  as 
other  peoplej  but,  I  a  flu  re  you,  you 
aj-e  not  born  with  a  fufficient  uncler- 
:ng  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  or  to 
expofe  my  conducl  to  the  world.  So 
I  declare  this  to  you,  upon  my  word, 
and  you  know,  1  believe,  how  fixed 
my  refolutions  are,  un lei's  you  agree 
to' fee  his  lord  (hip  this  afternoon,  I 
will  with  my  own  hands  deliver 
you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  bro- 
ther, and  will  never  henceforth  in- 
terfere with  you,  or  fee  your  face 
again.'  Sophia  ftood  a  few  moments 
(ilent  after  this  fpeech,  which  was  ut- 
tered in  a  mod  angry  and  peremptory 
tone;  and  then  burlting  into  tears,  (he 
cried,  '  Do  with  me,  Madam,  what- 

*  ever   you   pleafe;  I  am  the  moft  mi- 
'  ferable,  undone  wretch  upon  earth: 
'  if  my  dear  aunt  forfakes  me,    where 
4  (hail  I  look  for  a  proteaor?*— '  My 
«  dear  niece,'  cries  (lie,  <  you  will  have 

*  a  very  good  protector  in  his  lordfiiip; 
'  a   protector,    whom    nothing   hut   a 

*  hankering  after  that  vile  fellow  Jones 
'  can   make   you   decline.'—'  Indeed, 
4  Madam,'  faid  Sophia,  '  you  wrong 
4   me.     How  can    you    imagine,    after 
4  what   you  have   (hewn    me,  if  I  had 

*  ever  any  fuch  thoughts,  that  I  mould 
«  not  banilh  them  for  ever?    If  it  will 
4  fatisfy  you,    J  will  receive  the  facra- 

'"upon  it,  neyer  t~  fee  his  face 
«  a^-ain.'— .«  But,  child,  dear  child,' 
faicf  the  aunt,  «  be  reasonable:  can 
*  ypu  invent  a  fingle  objection?' — '  I 
4  have  already,  I  think,  told  you  a 


*  fuflloient    ohjrfrion/     anfwcrcd    So- 

yv.ui.      <    What!'     crirs   the    aunt,   «    I 

'   ltni'  •' — '  Suit-,  Madam,' 

faid  Sophia,   «  I  told  •. 

'  me  in  the  rOdeft  and   vil  (t  n-, .-. 

— «   Indee;J,    oh,:  •  od  (he,  <   I 

never  heard  you,  or  did  not  undcr- 
ftand  you:  but  vvh;u  ('...)  you  mean 
by  this  rude  and  vile  manner?" — 
Indeed,  Madam,'  faid  Sophia,  *  I 
am  almoft  ufhatm-d  to  tell  you.  lie 
caught  me  in  his  arms,  pulh-  ' 
down  upon  the  fettee.  and  thruft  his' 
hand  into  my  hofom,  and  kifftd  it 
with  fuch  violence,  that  I  have  the 
mark  upon  mylefrjnrealft  at  this  mo- 
ment.'-^-' Indeed!'  faid  Mrs.  Wef- 
ern.  «  Yes,  indeed,  Madam/  an- 
wered  Sophia;  «  my  father  luckily 
came  in  at  that  inilan^,  or  H 
knows  what  rudenefs  he  inteiuied  to 
have  proceeded  to.'—'  I  am  altonifh- 
e<l  and  confounded/  ci'u- 
No  woman  of  the  name  of  WelKiu 
hath  ever  been  treated  fo,  (nice  we 
were  a  family.  I  would  have  t<;ni 
the  eyes  of  a  prince  out,  if  he  hadl 
attempted  fuch  freedoms  with  me. 
It  is  impofiible!  fure,  Sophia,  you 
muft  invent  this  to  raife  my  imii 
tion  againlt  him.' — '  I  hopr, 
dam/  faid  Sophia,  *  you  have  too 
good  an  opinion  of  me,  to  imagine 
me  capable  of  telling  an  untruth. 
Upon  my  foul,  it  is  true/ — '  I  fhouM 
have  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart,  had  I 
been  prefent/  returned  the  aunt. 
Yet,  furely,  he  could  have  no  dif- 
honourable  dtfign;  it  is  impofljolel 
he  durft  not ;  befides,  his  propofals 
fliew  he  had  not;  for  they  are  not 
only  honourable,  but  generous.  I 
don't  kr.ow;  tlje  age  allows  too  great 
•  us.  A  diftant  falute  is  'all  I 
would  have  allowed  before  the  cere- 
mony. I  have  had  lovers  formerly, 
not  fo  long  ago  neither;  feveral 
lovers,  though  I  never  would  confci.t 
to  marriage,  and  I  never  encourag- 
ed the  leaft  freedom.  It  is  a  fool i Hi 
cuftom,  and  what  I  never  would  ;i- 
gree  to.  No  man  kifled  more  of  me 
than  my  cheek.  It  is  as  much  ag 
one  can  bring  one'i  felf  to  give  lip* 
up  to  a  hulband:  and,  indeed,  could 
I  ever  have  been  perfuadtd  to  many, 
I  believe  I  mould  not  have  foon  been 
brought  to  ent'tire  Ib  much.' — '  YOUJ 
will  pardon  me,  dear  Mad.'.m. 

Sophia,  *  if  I  make  one  pbfervation; 

«  you 
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you  own  you  have  rnd  many  lovers; 
and'  the  world  knows  it,  even  if  you 
ftiould  deny  it.  You  refufed  them 
all,  and  I  am  convinced  one  coronet 
at  leaft  among  them.' — *  You  fay 
true,  dear  Sophy,'  anfwered  file  ;  *  I 
had  once  the  offer  of  a  title.' — 
Why  then,'  faid  Sophia,  *  will  you 
not  fuffcr  me  to  refule  this  once  ?' — 
It  is  true,  child,'  ("aid  (he,  '  I  have 
refufed  the  offer  of  a  title;  but  it  was 
not  fo  good  an  offer;  that  is,  net  fo 
very,  very  good  an  offer.' — •<  Yes, 
Madam,'  faid  Sophia;  *  but  you 
have  had  very  great  propofals  from 
men  of  vaft  fortunes.  It  was  not 
the  firft,  nor  the  fecond,  nor  the  third 
advantageous  match  that  offered  it- 
felf.' — '  I  own  it  was  not,'  faid  (he. 
Well,  Madam,'  continued  Sophia, 
and  why  may  not  I  expe£l  to  have  a 
fecond,  perhaps,  better  than  this? 
You  are  now  but  a  young  woman, 
and  I  am  convinced  would  not  pro- 
mile  to  yield  to  the  fir  it  lover  of  for- 
tune, nay,  or  of  title  too.  I  am  a 
very  young  woman,  and  fure  I  need 
not  defpair." — '  Well,  my  dear,  dear 
Sophy,' cries  the  aunt,  '  what  would 
you  have  me  fay?' — '  Why,  I  only 
beg,  that  I  may  not  be  left  alone,  at 
leaft  this  evening:  grant  me  that, 
and  I  will  fubmit,  if  you  think,  after 
what  hath  pa  (fed,  I  ought  to  lee  him 
in  your  company.' — *  Well,  I  will 
grant  it,'  cries  the  aunt.  '  Sophy, 
you  know  I  love  you,  and  can  deny 
you  nothing.  You  know  the  eali- 
nefs  of  my  nature  ;  I  have  not  al- 
ways been  fo  eafy.  I  have  been  for- 
merly thought  cruel;  by  the  men  I 
mean.  I  was  called  the  cruel  Par- 
theniffa.  I  have  broke  many  a  win- 
dow that  has  had  verfes  to  the  cruel 
Partheniffa  in  it.  Sophy,  I  was, ne- 
ver fo  handforne  as  you,  and  yet  I 
had  fomething  of  you  formerly.  I 
am  a  little  altered.  Kingdoms  and 
ftates,  as  Tully  Cicero  fays  in  his 
epiftles,  undergo  alteration,  and  fo 
mull  the  human  form.'  Thus  run 
fiie  on  for  near  hair  an  hour  upon  her- 
felf,  and  her  conquefts,  and  her  cruel- 
ty, tiil  the  arrival  of  my  lord;  who, 
after  a  molt  tedious  vifit,  during  which 
Mrs.  Weftern  never  once  offered  to 
leave  the  room,  retired,  not  much 
more  fatisfied  with.the  aunt  than  with 
the  niece;  for  Sophia  had  brought 
her  aunt  into  fo  excellent  a  temper, 
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than  (hcconfented  to  almoft  every  thing 
her  niece  faid;  and  agreed,  that  a  little 
diftanl  behaviour  might  not  be  impro- 
per to  fo  forwnrc'  a  lover. 

Thus  Sophia,  by  a  little  well:dire€t- 
ed  flattery,  for  which,  furely.  none  will 
blame  her,  obtained  a  little  eafe  for 
herft-lf,  and  at  leaft  put  off  the  evil 
day:  and,  now  v/e  have  feen  our  he- 
roine in  a  better  Gtuation  than  (he  hath 
been  for  a  long  time  befoie,  we  will 
look  a  little  after  Mr.  Jones,  whom' 
we  left  in  the  moft  deplorable  lituatioo 
that  can  well  be  imagined. 


CHAP.     V. 

MRS.  MILLER  AND  MR.  NIGHTIN- 
1  GALE  VISIT  JOJS?ES  IN  THE  PRI. 
'  SON. 

WHEN  Mr.  Allworthy  and  his 
nephew  went  to  meet  Mr. 
Weftern,  Mrs.  Miller  fet  forward  to 
her  lon-in-law's  lodgings,  in  order  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  his  friend  Jones  ;  but  he 
had  known  it  long  before  from  Par- 
tridge, (for  Jones,  when  he  left  Mrs. 
Miller,  had  been  formfeed  with  a  room 
in  the  liame  houfe  with  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale.) The  good  woman  found  her 
daughter  under  great  affliction,  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Jones,  whom  having 
comforted  as  well  as  me  could,  (lie  fct 
forward  to  the  Gate-houfe,  where  (he 
heard  he  was,  and  wheieMr.  Ni^htin- 
ga'e  WHS  arrived  before  her. 

The  firmnefs  and  conftancy  of  a  true 
friend,  is  a  circumftance  fo  extremely 
delightful  to  perfor.s  in  any  kind  of 
diftrefs,  that  the  diltrefs  itlelf,  if  it  be 
only  temporary,  and  admits  of  relief, 
is  more  than  comuenfated  by  bringing 
this  comfort  with  it  :  nor  are  inftances 
of  this  kind  fo  rare,  as  fome  luperficial 
and  inaccurate  obfervei s  have  repoi  ted. 
To  fay  the  truth,  want  of  compaflion 
is  not  to  be  numbered  among  our  ge- 
neral fauhs.  The  black  ingredient 
which  fouls  our  difpofition,  is  envy-. 
Hence  our  eye  is  feldom,  I  am  afraid, 
turned  upwards  to  thole  who  are  mani- 
feftly  greater,  better,  wifer,  or  happ-cr 
than  ourfelves,  without  fome  degreeof 
malignity;  wh'le  we  commonly  lock 
down  wards  on  the  mean  and  miferable, 
with  fufficient  benevolence  and  pity. 
In  faft,  I  have  remarked,  that  moft  of 

tke 
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the  defers  which  have  di  (covered  the m- 
felves  in  the  friendflups  within  my  ob- 
fervation,  havearifcn  fiom  envy  only  } 

*  helliflivice;  and  yrc,  one  from  which 
I  have  known  very  few  ahfolutely  ex- 
empt.    But  enough  of  a  fuHject  which, 
if  purfued,   would  lead  me  too  far. 

Whether  it  was,  that  Fortune  was 
apprehenfive  left  Jones  (hould  fink  un- 
der the  weight  of  his  adverfity,  and 
that  /he  might  thus  lofe  any  future 
opportunity  of  tormenting  him  ;  or 
whether  (he  really  abated  fcmewhat  of 
her  feverity  towards  him,  (he  feemed 
a  little  to  relax  her  perfecution,  by 
fending  him  the  company  of  two  fuch 
faithful  friends,  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
more  rare,  a  faithful  fervant.  For  Par- 
tridge, though  he  had  many  imperfec- 
tions, wanted  not  fidelity}  and  though 
fear  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  hanged 
for  his  matter,  yet  the  world,  I  believe, 
could  not  have  bribed  him  to  defert  his 
caufe. 

\V  hile  Jones  was  expreffing  great  fa  - 
tisfaclion  in  the  prefence  of  his  friends, 
Pirtridge  brought  an  account,  that 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  flill  alive,  though 
the  furgeon  declared  that  he  had  very 
little  hopes.  Upon  which  Jones  fetch- 
ing a  deep  figh,  Nightingale  faid  to 
him,  *  Mv  dear  Tom,  why  mould 

*  you     affiicl:    yourfelf    fo    upon    an 
«  accident,    which,    whatever  be    the 
'  confequence,  can  be  attended    with 
'  no  danger  to  yon;   and  in  which  your 
'  confcience  cannot  accufe  you  of  hav- 

*  ing  been  in  the  lead  to  blame  ?     ]f 
'  the  fellow  (hould  die,  what  have  you 
'  dene  more  than  taken   away  the  Jife 
'  of  a  ruffian  in  your  own  defence  ?     So 
'  will  the  coroner's  inqvieft   certainly 
'  find  it  ;    «nd  then  you  will  be  eafily 

*  admitted   to   bail  :  and  though   you 

*  mull   undergo  the   form   of  a    trial, 
'  yet  it   is  a  tiial    which    many    men 
'   would   ft  and   for  you  fora  (hilling.' 
»— '  Come,    come,    Mr.   Jones,'    laid 
Mrs.  Miller,  *  chear   yourielf  up.     I 
'  knew  you  could  not  be  the  aggitflbr, 
'  and  fo  I   told  Mr.   A'.lworthy,  and 
'  fo  he  (hall  acknowledge  too,   before 

*  I  have  done  with  him.' 

Jones  gravely  anfwered,  that  what- 
f  vei  might  be  his  fate,  he  (houid  always 
lament  the  having  (hed  the  blcod  of 
one  of  his  fellow-crtatures,  as  one  of 
the  highefl  misfortunes  which  could 
h:;ve  htfalien  him.  «  But  I  have  a- 

*  nether  misfortune,  of  the  tcudtuft 


«  kind.— O  !  Mrs.  Miller,  I  have  loft 

*  what  I   held  moft   dear  upon  earth.* 
— '  That  mult  be  a  mlftrefs,    iY:.-l  Mi  5. 
MilLr:  *  but   come,  come  j  I    ki,ow 
'   more      than    you     imagine}'     (tor, 
indeed,    Partridge  had   blabbed  all  ;) 

*  and    I    have    heard    more  than   you 
'  know.  Matters  go  better,  I  promife 
'  you,   than  you   think;    and  I  would 
'  not    give   Blifil   fixpence  for  all  the 
'    chance  wh  ich  h«  hath  of  the  lady.' 

*  Indeed,    my  dear  friend,  indeed,* 
anfwered  Jones,     '  you  are  an  entire 
'  ftranger   to  the  caufe    of  my  grief. 

*  If  you  was  acquainted  with  the  Itory, 
'  you  would  allow  my   cafe  admitted 
'  of  no  comfort.     I  apprehend  no  dan - 
'  ger  from|Blifil.    I  have  undone  my- 
'  felf ! ' — '  Don't  defpair,'  replied  Mrs . 
Miller;  *  you  know  not   what  a  wo- 
'  man  can  do  ;  and  if  any  thing  be  in 
'  my  power,  I  piomife  you  I  will  do  jt 
1   toferveyou.  It  is  my  duty.  My  fon, 
'  my  dear  Mr.  Nightingale,  who  is  fo 
'  kind  to  tell  me   he   hath  obligations 
'  to  you  on  the  fame  account,  knows 
'  it  is  my  duty.     Shall  I  go    to  the 
<  lady  myfelf  ?     I  will  fay  any  thing 
'  to  her  you  would  have  me  fay.' 

*  Thou  beft  of  women,*  cries  Jones, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  '  talk  not  of 

*  obligations  to  me;  but,  as  you  have 

*  been  fo  kind   to  mention  it,  there  is 
'  a  favour  which,   perhaps,  may  be  in 
'  your  power.     I  fee  you  are  acquaint - 

*  ed  with  the  lady,  (how  you  came  by 
'  your  information,  I  know  not)  who 

*  fits,  indeed,  very  near  my  heart.     If 

*  you   could  contrive   to  deliver  this, 
'  (giving  her  a  paper  from  his  pocket) 
'  1  (hall   for   ever  acknowledge  your 
'  goodnefs.' 

«  Give  it  me,'    faid  Mrs.  Miller. 

*  It  I  fee  it  not  in  her  own  pcffrflion 

*  before  I  (leep,  may  my  next  deep  be 
'  my  lail !  Comfort  yourfelf,  my  good 
'  young  man  ,    be  wife  enough  to  take 
'  warningfrom  part  follies,  and  I  war- 

*  rant  all  (hall  be  well,   and  I  (hall  yet 
'•  fee  you  happy  with  the  moll  charm* 

*  ing  young  lady  in  the  world  ;  for  fo 
'   1  hear  from  every  one  (lie  is.' 

1  Believe  me,  Madam/  faid  he,  '  I 
'  do  not  fpeak  the  common  cant  of  one 
1  in  my  unhappy  (ituation.  Before 
'  this  dreadful  accident  happened,  I 
'  had  refolved  to  quit  a  life,  of  which 
1  I  was  become  fenfible  of  the  wick- 
'  ednefs,  as  well  as  folly.  I  do  affure 
'  you,notwith(ianding  ihedilhnbances 
«  I  have  ' 
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I  have  unfortunately  occafioned  in 
your  houfe,  for  which  I  heartily  aflc 
your  pardon,  I  am  not  an  abandoned 
profligate.     Though    I    have    been 
hurried  into  vices,  I  do  not  approve 
a  vicious  character ;  nor  will  I  ever, 
from  this  moment,  cieferve  it.* 
Mrs.  Miller  exprefled  great  fatis- 
faction    in   thefe  declarations,  in  the 
fincerity  of  which  (he  averred  (he  had 
an  entire  faith  j  and  now  the  remainder 
of  the  converfation  pafled  in  the  joint 
attempts  of  that  good  woman  and  Mr. 
Nightingale,  to  chear  the  dejected  (pi- 
nts of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which  they  fo  far 
fucceeded,  as  to  leave  him  much  better 
comforted  and  fatisfied  than  they  found 
him ;    to  which  happy  alteration  no- 
thing fo  much  contributed  as  the  kind 
undertaking  of  Mrs.  Miller,  to  deliver 
his  letter  to  Sophia,  which  he  defpair- 
ed  of  finding  any  means  to  accomplish  : 
for  when  Black  George  produced  the 
laft  from   Sophia,    he   informed  Par- 
tridge, that  fhehad  ftrictly  charged  him, 
on  pain  of  having  it  communicated  to 
her  father,  not  to  bring  her  any  an- 
fwer.     He  was  moreover  not  a  little 
pleafed,  to  find  he  had  fo  warm  an  ad- 
vocate to  Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf,  in 
this  good  woman,  who  was,  in  reality, 
one  of  the  worthieft  creatures  in  the 
world. 

After  about  an  hour's  vifit  from  the 
lady,  (for  Nightingale  had  been  with 
him  much  longer)  they  both  took  their 
leave,  promifing  to  return  to  him  foon^ 
during  which,  Mrs.  Miller  faid,  (he 
hoped  to  bring  him  fome  good  news 
from  his  miftrefsj  and  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale promifed  to  enquire  into  the  ftate 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  wound,  and  like- 
vile  to  find  out  fome  of  the  perfons 
who  were  prefent  at  the  rencounter. 

The  former  of  thefe  went  directly 
in  queft  of  Sophia,  whither  we  like- 
wife  (hall  now  attend  her. 


CHAP.    VI. 

IN    WHICH     MRS.     MILLER    PAYS   A 
VISIT    TO    SOPHIA. 

ACCESS  to  the  young  lady  was 
by  no  means  difficult  5   for  as  fhe 
lived  now  on  a  perfect  friendly  footing 
with  her  aurt,   me  was  at  full  liberty 
to  receive  what  vifi'ants  fhe  pleafed. 
Sophia  was  drefiing,  when  (he  was 


acquainted  that  there  was  a  gentlewo- 
man below  to  wait  on  her:  as  (he  was 
neither  afraid  nor  afhamed  to  fee  any 
of  her  own  fex,  Mrs.  Miller  was  im- 
mediately admitted. 

Curtfies,  and  the  ufual  ceremoni- 
als between  women  who  are  ftrangers 
to  each  other,  being  paft,  Sophia  (aid, 
'  I  have  not  the  pleafure  to  know  you, 
'  Madam/ — *  No,  Madam,'  anfwer- 
ed  Mrs.  Miller}  '  and  I  mull  beg  par- 
'  don  for  intruding  upon  you.  But 
'  when  you  know  what  has  induced 
1  me  to  give  you  this  trouble,  I  hope — * 
'  Pray,  what  is  your  bufinefs,  Ma- 

*  dam  ?'  faid  Sophia,  with  a  little  emo- 
tion.    '  Madam,  we  are  not    alone," 
replied  Mrs.   Miller  in  a  low  voice. 
'  Go  out,  Betty,'  faid  Sophia. 

When  Betty  was  departed,  Mrs. 
Miller  faid,  *  I  was  defired,  Madam, 
'  by  a  very  unhappy  young  gentleman, 
'  to  deliver  you  this  letter.'  Sophia 
changed  colour  when  fhe  faw  the  di- 
rection, well  knowing  the  hand  j  and, 
after  fome  hefitation,  faid,  '  I  could 

*  not  conceive,  Madam,  from  your  ap- 

*  pearance,  that  your  bufinefs  had  been 

*  of  fuch  a  nature. — Whomever  you 

*  brought  this  letter  from,   I  fhall'not 
'  open  it.     I  fhould  be  forry  to  enter- 
'  tain  an  unjuft  fufpicion  of  any  one; 
'  but  you  are  an  utter  ftranger  to  me.* 

*  If  you  will  have  patience,  Ma- 
f  dam,'  anfwered  Mrs.  Miller,  *  I  will 
'  acquaint  you  who  I  am,  and  how  t 

*  came  by  that  letter.' — '  I  have  no 
'  curiofity,Madam,toknowany thing,* 
cries  Sophia;  *  but  I  muft  infift  on  your 
'  delivering  that  letter  back  to  the  per- 
'  fon  who  gave  it  you.' 

Mrs.  Miller  then  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and,  in  the  moft  paflionate  terms,  im- 
plored her  companion:  to  which  Sophia 
anfwered  ;  *  Sure,  Madam,  it  is  fur- 
'  prizing  you  fhould  be  fo  very  ftrong- 
'  ly  interefted  in  the  behalf  of  this  per- 
'  fon.  I  would  not  think,  Madam—* 
'  No,  Madam,' fays  Mrs.  Miller,' you 
'  (hall  not  think  any  thing  but  the 
'  truth.  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  you 
'  will  not  wonder  that  I  am  interefted. 
c  He  is  the  beft  natured  creature  that 
1  ever  was  born.'  She  then  began  and 
related  the  ftory  of  Mr.  Henderfon— 
After  this  fhe  cried,  *  This,  Madnm, 

*  this  is    his    goodnefs  ;    but  I    have 
'  much  more  tender  obligations  to  him. 

*  He  hath  preferved  my  child.'     Here, 
after  fliedding  fome  tear*,  (he  related 

every 
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thing  concerning  that  f;i&,   fup- 

.-^onlv  tlioi'e  circuriiilar.ces  which 

would  luivemoft  refic-fted  on  iier^avigh- 

><J  concluded  with  faying,  '  Now, 

'  Madam,    you  ih;>ll  judge  whether  I 

'   CMn  ever  do  enough   for  fo  kind,  To 

*  good,    fo    gt-nerous    a   young   imn  ; 
'   and  fure  he  is  the  beft  and  wonhicft 

*  of  all  human  beings!' 

The  alterations  in  the  countenance 
of  Sophia  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  to 
her  difadvantage,  and  had  inclined  her 
complexion  to  too  g.e  t  a  palenefs  ;  but 
ihe  now  waxed  redder.  if  pcffible,  thnn 
venniiion,  and  crud,  *  I  know  not  what 

*  to  f'iy  ;  certainly   what  nnfes   from 
'  giatitude    cannot   be   bbmed.      But 

*  what  fervice  can  my  reading  this  let- 

*  ter  do  your  friend,  fmce  I  am  re- 
4  Iblvecl  never  —  'Mrs.  Miller  fell  agoin 
to  her  entreaties,  and  begged  to  be  for- 
given; but  (he  could  not,  (he  faid,  car- 
ry it  back.   '  Well,  Madam/  Jays  So- 

'  I   cannot   help   it,  if  you  will 

*  force    it    upon   me.  —  Certainly   you 
'  moy  leave  it,   whether  I  will  or  no.' 
What   Sophia   meant,  or  whether  (he 
meant  any  thing,  I  will  not  prefume 
to   determine;   hut   Mrs.  Miller  actu- 
ally underftood  this  as  a  hint,  and  pre- 
/entiy   laying  the  letter  down   on   the 
table,  tcck  her  leave;  having  firft  beg- 
ged permiflion  to  wait  again  on  Sophia, 
\vhich  requeunad  neither  aflent  nor  de- 
nial. 

The  letter  lay  upon  the  table  no 
longer  than  till  Pvlrs.  Miller  \v':s  out 
of  fight  $  for  then  Sophia  opened  and 
read  it. 

This  letter  did  very  little  fervice  to 
his  caufe  :  for  it  confifted  of  little  more 
than  conftflions  of  his  own  unworthi- 
nefs,  and  bitter  lamentations  of  defpair, 
together  with  the  moft  folemn  prote- 
ftations  of  his  unalterable  fidelity  to 
Sophia,  of  which,  he  faid,  he  hoped 
to  convince  her,  if  he  had  ever  more 
the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  her 
prefence  ;  and  that  he  could  account 
for  the  letter  to  Lady  Bellafton  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  though  it  would  not 
entitle  him  to  her  forgivenefs,  he  hoped 
at  leaft  to  obtain  it  from  her  mercy. 
And  concluded  with  vowing,  that  nor 
thing  was  ever  lefs  in  his  thoughts 
lhan  to  marry  Lady  Bellafton. 

Though  Sophia  read  the  letter  twice 
over  with  g:eat  attention,  his  mean- 
ing dill  remained  a  nudic  to  hcrj  nor 


could  her  invention  fv?g<;eft  to  her  any 
I  to  excuie  Joues.^    She  certainly 
cd  very  angiy.with  him;  though, 
indeed,  Lady  Bellafton  took 
of  her  refentment    that  her  gi  ntlc  u-,ind 
;:t   little    left  to  bdtow   on  any 
oth^r  peifon. 

That  lady  was,  moft  unluckily,  to 
dir.e  this  very  day  with  her  aunt  Wef- 
tern  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  they  weie 
all  tl.rce,  by  appointment,  to  go 
tlier  to  the  opera,  and  thence  lo 
Thomas  Hatchet's  drum.  Sophia  would 
have  gladly  been  excufrd  ftom  all,  but 
file  would  not  difobiigc  h-r  aunt :  ;md 
as  to  the  arts  of  counterfeiting  iilnefs, 
me  was  fo  entirely  a  ftrangtr  to  them, 
that  it  never  once  entered  intoherhead* 
When  the  was  drefTed,  therefore,  down 
(he  went,  refolved  to  encounter  all  the 
horrors  of  the  day  ;  and  a  moft  difa- 
greeable  one  it  proved  ;  for  Lady  Bel- 
lafton took  evcrv  opportunity  very  ci- 
villy and  flily  to  infult  her;  to  all 
which,  her  dejection  of  fpirits  difabled 
her  from  making  any  return;  and,  in- 
deed, to  confefs  the  truth-,  (lie  was  at 
the  very  beft  but  an  indifferent  milbefs 
of  rrpaitee. 

Anothermisfortune  which  hefel  poor 
Sophia,  was  the  company  of  Lord  Fel- 
Lmar,  whom  fne  met  at  the  opera,  and 
v^ho  attended  her  to  the  drum.  And 
-though  both  places  were  too  publick  to 
adrnitof  any  particularities,  and  (he  was 
farther  relieved  hy  the  mufick  at  the 
onevplace,  and  by  the  cards  at  the  other, 
(he  could  not,  however,  enjoy  hetftlf 
in  his  company  :  forther^is  Something 
of  delicacy  in  women,  which  will  not 
fuffer  them  to  be  even  eafy  in  the  pre*. 
fence  of  a  man  whom  they  know  to 
have  p  re  ten  lions  to  t!iem,  which  they 
are  difinclined  to  favour. 

Having  in  this  chapter  t'wi^e  men- 
tioned a  drum  ;  a  word  which  our  po^ 
fterity,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  under- 
ftand  in  the  fenfe  it  is  here  applied,  we 
fhall,  notwJthftandingour  prefent  hafte, 
ftop  a  moment  to  defcribe  the  enter- 
tainment here  meant  ;  and  the  rather, 
as  we?  can-in  a  moment  defcribe  it. 

A  drum,  then,  is  an  afTembly  of  well- 
d  re  fled  perfons,  of  both  (exes,  moft  of 
whom  play  at  cards,  and  the  reft  do 
nothing  at  all;  while  the  rniftrefs  of 
thehoufe  performs  the  part  eft  he  land- 
lady at  an  inn;  ami,  like  the  landlady 
of  an  inn,  prides  hufclf  in  the  r-um- 
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l>er  of  her  guefts,  though  (he  doth  not 
always,  like  her,  get  any  thing  by  it. 

No  wonder,  then,  as  fo  much  fpii  its 
muft  he  required  to  f»pport  any  viva- 
city in  thefe  fcenes  of  dulnefs,  that  we 
hear  perfons  of  famion  eternally  com- 
plaining of  the  want  of  them;  a  com- 
plaint confined  entirely  to  upper  life! 
How  insupportable  muft  we  imagine 
this  round  of  impertinence  to  have  been 
Jto  Sophia  at  this  time!  how  difficult 
mvift  (he  have  found  it,  to  force  the  ap- 
pearance of  gaiety  into  her  looks,  wjien 
her  mind  dictated  nothing  but  the  ten- 
dered forrow,  and  when  every  thought 
was  charged  with  tormenting  ideasl 

Night,  however,  at  laft,  reftored  her 
to  her  pillow,  where  we  will  leave  her 
to  foothe  her  melancholy  at  leaft,  though 
incapable,  we  fear,  of  reft  ^  and  (hall 
purfue  our  hiftory,  which,  fomething 
whifpers  us,  is  now  arrived  at  the  eve 
of  fome  great  event* 

CHAP.    VII. 

A  PATHETICK  SCENE  BETWEEN 
MR.  ALLWORTHY  AND  MRS. 
MILLER. 

MR  S.  Miller  had  a  long  difcourfe 
with  Mr.  Allworthy,  at  his  re- 
turn from  dinner,  in  which  (he  ac- 
quainted him  with  Jones's  having  un- 
fortunately loft  all  which  he  was  pleaf- 
'•ed  to  beftow  on  him  at  their  feparation  j 
and  with  the  dittrefles  to  which  that 
Jofs  had  fubje&ed  him:  of  all  which 
file  had  received  a  full  account  from 
the  faithful  retailer,  Partridge.  She 
then  explained  the  obligations  (he  had 
to  Jones  ;  not  that  (he  was  entirely  ex- 
plicit with  regard  to  her  daughter  j 
for  though  (he  had  the  utrnoft  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Allworthy;  and  though 
there  could  be  no  hopes  of  keeping 
an  affair  fecret  which  was  unhappily 
known  to  more  than  half  a  doxen,  yet 
flie  could  not  prevail  with  herfelf  to 
mention  thole  circumftances  which  re- 
flected moft  on  the  chaliity  of  poor 
Nancy  ;  but  fmothered  that  part  of  her 
'  evidence  as  cautioufly  as  if  (he  had 
been  before  a  judge, , and  the  girl  was 
now  on  her  trial  for  the  murder  of  a 
baftard. 

Aliworthy  fiid,  there  were  few  cha- 
racters fo  absolutely  vicious  as  not  to 
have  the  leaft  mixture  of  good  in  them. 
*  However,'  fays  he,  *  I  cannot  deny 
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'  but  that  you  had  fome  obligations  to 
'  the  fellow,  bad  as  lie  is  4  and  I  lhall 
'  therefore  excufc  what  hath  paffed  al- 
'  ready,  but  muftinfift  you  never  men- 
'  tion  his  name  to  me  more  ;  for  I  pro- 

*  mife  you,  it  was  upon  the  fulleft  and 
'  plaineft  evidence  that  I  refolved  to 
'  take  the  meafures  I  have  taken.'— 
«  Well,  Sir,'  fays  (he,  '  I  make  not 

*  the  leaft  doubt  but  time  will  fh«w  all 
'  matters  in  their  true  and  natural  co- 
'  lours,  and  that  you  will  be  convinced 
'  this  poor  young  man  defervirs  better 
1  of  jou  than  fomeother  f>lks  that  (hail 

*  be  namelels.' 

'  Madam,'  cries  Allworthy,  a  littls 
ruffled,  '  I  will  not  hear  any  reflec- 
'  tions  on  my  nephew;  and  if  you  ever 

*  fay  a  word  more  of  that  kind,  I  will 

*  depart  fiom  your  houfe  that  inftant, 
'  He  is  the  wonhieft  and  beft  of  men  ; 
'  and  I  onte  more  repeat  it  to  you,  he 
'  hath  carried  hi:-,  friendmip  to  this  man 

*  to  a  blameable  length,  by  too  long 
'  concealing  fafts  of  the  blackeft  dye. 
e  The  ingratitude  of  the  wretch  to  this 
'  good  young  man,  is  what  I  moft  te- 
4  (em  :  for.  Madam   I  have  the  greateft 
'  realbn  to  imagine  he  had  laid  a  plot 
'  to  fupplant  my  nephew  in  my  favour, 

*  and  to  have  difinherited  him.' 

'  I  am  fure,  Sir,'  anfwered  Mrs. 
Miller,  a  little  frightened,  (for  though 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  the  utmoft  fwe«»t- 
nefs  and  benevolence  in  his  fmiles,  he 
had  great  terror  in  his  frowns)  *  I  mail 
never  fpeak  againft  any  gentleman 
you  are  pleafed  to  think  well  of.  I 
am  fure,  Sir,  fuch  behaviour  would 
very  ill  become  me,  efpecially  y*hen 
the  gentleman  is  your  neareft  rela- 
tion; but,  Sir,  you  muft  not  be  an- 
gry with  me,  you  muft  not  indeed, 
for  my  'good  wifhes  to  this  poor 
wretch.  Sure  I  may  call  him  fo  now  5 
though  once  ..-you  would  have  jeen 
angry  with  me,  if  I  had  Ipoke  of 
him  with  the  leaft  difrcfpeft.  How 
often  have  I  heard  you  call  him  your 
fon  ?  How  often  have  you  prattled 
to  me  of  him,  with  all  the  fondnefs 
of  a  parent ?  Nay,  Sir,  I  cannot  for- 
get the  many  tender  expreflions,  the 
many  good  things,  you  have  told  me 
of  his  beauty,  an  J  his  parts,  and  his 
virtues  ;  of  his  good  nature  and  ge- 
nerofity.  I  am  fure.  Sir,  I  cannot 
forget  them;  for  I  find  them  all  truej 
I  have  experienced  the>n  in  my  own 
caule.  They  have  prcferved  my  fa- 
5  L  *  mily. 
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mily.  You  muft  pardon  my  tears,  Sir; 
indeed  you  mult,  when  I  confuler  the 
cruel  reverie  of  fortune,  which  this 
poor  youth,  to  whom  I  am  fo  much 
obliged,  hath  fuffered  :  when  I  con- 
fider  tht  lofs  of  your  favour,  which 
I  know  he  valued  more  than  his  life, 
I  muft,  I  muft  lament  him  !  If  you 
ha!  a  dagger  in  your  hand,  ready  to 
plunge  into  my  heart,  I  muft  lament 
the  mifery  of  one  whom  you  have 
loved,  and  I  (hall  ever  love ! ' 
All  worthy  was  pretty  much  moved 
with  this  fpeech;  but  it  feemed  not  to 
be  with  angtT  :  for,  after  a  fhort  filence, 
taking  Mrs.  Miller  by  thehand,  he  faid 
very  affectionately  to  her  — c  Come, 
Madam,  let  us  confider  a  little  about 
your  daughter.  I  cannot  blame  you, 
for  rejoicing  in  a  match  which  pro- 
ir.ifcs  to  be  advantageous  to  her;  but 
you  know  this  advantage,  in  a  great 
meafure,  depends  on  the  father's  re- 
conciliation. I  know  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale very  well,  and  have  formerly  had 
concerns  with  him  ;  I  will  make  him 
a  vifir,  and  endeavour  to  ierve  you  in 
this  matter.  I  believe  he  is  a  worldly 
man  :  but  as  this  is  an  only  fon,  and 
the  thing  is  now  irretrievable,  per- 
haps he  may,  in  time,  be  brought  to 
reafon.  I  promife  you,  I  will  do  all 
I  can  for  you/ 

Many  were  the  acknowledgments 
which  the  poor  woman  made  to  All- 
v^orthy,  for  this  kind  and  generous 
offer;  no* could  fhe  refrain  from  taking 
this  occalion  again  to  exprefs  her  gra- 
titude towards  Jones:  *  To  whom,* 
laid  fhe,  *  I  owe  the  opportunity  of 
"  giving  >'ou>  Sir,  this  prefent  trouble.' 
AUworthy  gently  flopped  her;  but  he 
was  too  good  a  man  to  be  really  of- 
fended with  the  effects  of  fo  noble  a 
principle  as  now  actuated  Mrs.  Miller; 
and,  indeed,  had  not  this  new  affair  in- 
flamed his  former  anger  againft  Jones, 
it  is  pofllble  he  might  have  been  a  littje 
foftened  towards  him,  by  the  report  of 
pn  action  which  malice  itfelf  could  npt 
Lave  derived  from  an  evil  motive, 

Mr.  AUworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  h^d 
been  above  an  hour  together,  when 
their  converfation  was  put  an  end  to, 
by  the  arrival  of  Blifil,  and  another 
perfon;  which  other  perfon  was  no 
Jcis  than  Mr.  Dowling,  the  attorney, 
who  was  now  become  a  great  favou- 
rite with  Mr,  Blifil,  and  whom  Mr. 
A :1  worthy,  at  lh<!  defire-of  his  nephew, 


had  made  his  fteward  ;  and  had  like- 
wife  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Wef- 
tern,  from  whom  the  attorney  receiv- 
ed a  promife  of  being  promoted  to  the 
fame  office  upon  the  firft  vacancy;  and 
in  the  mean  time  was  employed  in 
tranfactingfome  affairs  which  the  (quire 
then  had  in  London,  in  relation  to  a 
mortgage. 

This  was  the  principal  affair  which 
then  brought  Mr.  l)owling  to  town  ; 
therefore  he  took  the  fame  opportunity 
to  charge  himfelf  with  feme  money  for 
Mr.  AUworthy,  and  to  make  a  report 
to  him  of  the  other  bufmefs;  in  all 
which,  as  it  was  of  much  too  dull  a  na- 
ture to  find  any  place  in  this  hiftoty, 
we  will  leave  the  Uncle,  nephew,  and 
their  lawyer,  concerned  j  and  refort  to, 
other  matters. 


CHAP.     VIII. 


CONCERNING    VARIOUS     MATTERS. 

BE F O R E  we  return  to  Mr'.  Jones, 
we  will  take  one  more  view  of 
Sophia. 

Though  that  young  ladv  had  brought 
her  aunt  into  great  good-humour  by 
thofe  foothing  methods  which  we  have 
before  related,  (he  had  not  brought  her 
in  the  leaft  to  abate  of  her  zeal  for  the 
match  with  Lord  Feliamar.  This  7  ..I 
was  now  inflamed  by  Lady  Bellalion, 
who  had  told  her  the  preceding  evt-n, 
ing,  that  me  was  well  fatisfied  from 
the  conduct  of  Sophia,  and  from  her 
carriage  to  his  lordfliip,  that  all  delays 
would  be  dangerous  j  and  that  the 
only  way  to  fucceed  was,  to  prefs  the 
match  forward  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
the  young  lady  mould  have  no  time  to 
reflect;  and  be  obliged  to  confent,  while 
fhe  fcarce  knew  what  (he  did.  In  which 
manner,  (he  faid,  one  half  of  the  mar- 
riayes  among  people  of  condition  were 
brought  about.  A  fact  very  probably 
true,  and  to  which  I  fuppole  is  owing 
the  mutual  tendernefs  which  after- 
wards exifts  among  fo  many  happy 
couples, 

A  hint  of  the  fame  kind  was  given 
by  the  fame  lady  to  Lord  Feliamar  j 
and  both  thefe  fo  readily  embraced  the 
advice,  that  the  very  next  day  was,  at 
his  lordmip's  requeft,  appointed  by 
Mrs.  Weftern  for  a  private  interview 
between  the  young  parties.  This  was 
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Communicated  to  Sophia  by  her  aunt, 
ahd  infifted  upon  in  fuch  high  terms, 
that,  after  having  urged  every  thing 
(he  poflibly  could  invent  againft  it, 
without  the  leaft  effeft,  fhe  at  laft  a- 
greed  to  give  the  higheft  inftance  of 
complaifance  which  any  young  lady 
can  give,  and  coniented  to  fee  his  lord- 
ihip. 

As  converfations  of  this  kind  afford 
no  great  entertainment,  we  fhall  he  ex- 
cufed  from  reciting  the  whole  that  pafT- 
ed  at  this  interview;  in  which,  after 
his  lordfliip  had  made  marjy  declara- 
tions of  the  moft  pure  and  ardent  paf- 
fion,  to  the  filent,  blufhing  Sophia; 
flie  at  laft  coined  all  the  fpirits  (he 
could  raife,  and  with  a  trembling,  low 
voice,  faid,  '  My  lord,  you  muft  be 
'  yourfelf  confcious  whether  your  for- 
'  mer  behaviour  to  me  hath  been  con- 

*  fiftent  with  the  profeflions  you  now 

*  make.5 — 'Is  there,'  anfwered  he,  *  no 

*  way  by  which  I  can  atone  for  mad- 

*  nefs?     What  I    did,    I  am  afraid, 

*  muft  have  too  plainly  convinced  you, 
'  that  the  violence  of  love  had  deprived 
«  me  of    my    fenfes.' — r  Indeed,    my 

*  lord,*  fays  fhe,  '  it  is  in  your  power 

<  to  give  me  a    proof  of  an  affection 
'  which  I  much  rather  wifh  toencou- 

*  rage,  and   to    which  I  fhould  think 
'  myfelfmore  beholden.'— *  Name  it, 

*  Madam,'  faid  my  lord,  very  warmly. 
*— *  My  lord,'  fays  fhe,  looking  down 
upon  her  fan,  '  I  know  you  muft  be 

*  fenfible   how   uneafy  this   pretended 
«  p^flion  of  yours  hath  made  me.'—* 
'   Can  you  be    fo  cruel  to  call  it  pre- 

*  tended?'  fays  he.       *  Yes,  my  lord, 
anfwered   Sophia;  *  all  profeflions    of 
«  love  to  thole  whom  we  persecute,  are 
'  moft  infulting  pretences.     This  pur- 

*  fuit  of   yours  is  to  me  a  moft  cruel 
'   perfecution;  nay,  it  is  taking  a  moft 

*  ungenerous  advantage  of  my  unhap- 
'  py    fituation.' — '  Moft  lovely,  moft 
'  adorable  charmer,  do  not  accufeme.' 
cries  he,  *  of  taking  an  ungenerous  ad- 
«  vantage,  while  I   have  no  thoughts 
«  but  what  are  directed  to  your  honour 

<  and  intereft;    and  while  I  have   no 

*  view,  no    hope,    no   ambition,    but 

*  to  throw  mylelf,    honour,    fortune, 

<  every  thing,    at   your    feet!'—'  My 
c  lord,'  fays  fhe,   *  it  is  that  fortune, 

*  and  thofe   honours,  which  give  you 

*  the  advantage  of  which  I   complain. 
'  Thefe  are  the  charms  which  have  fe- 

*  duced  my  relation  sj   but  to  me  they 


are  things  indifferent-.     If  your  lord- 
fhip  will  merit  my  gratitude,  therd 
is  but  one  way.' — *  Pardon  me,  di- 
vine  creature,'  faid  he;  «  there  can 
be  none*     All  I  can  do  for  you  is 
,fomuch  your  due,  ahd  will  give  me 
fo  much   pleafure,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  your  gratitude.' — *  Indeed, 
my  lord,'  anfwered  fhe,  «  you  may 
obtain  my  gratitude,  my  good  opi- 
nion, every    kind   thought  and  wifh 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  beltowj 
nay,  you  may  obtain  them  with  eafe; 
for,  fure,  to  a  generous  mind,  it  muft. 
be   eafy  to    giant   my  requeft.     Let 
me  befeech  you  then,  to  ceafe  a  pur- 
fuit,  in   which  you    can   never  have 
any  fuccefs.     For  your  own  fake,  as 
well  as  mine,  I  entreat  this  favour: 
for,    fure,  you  are  too  noble  to  have 
any  pleafure   in  tormenting  art   un- 
happy   creature.      What    can    your 
lorcifhip    propofe    but   uneafinefs  to 
yourfelf,  by  a   perfeverance,  which, 
upon  my  honour,  upon  my  foul,  can- 
not, (hall  not,  prevail  with  me,  what- 
ever diftreffes  yen  may  drive  me  to!* 
Here  my  lord  fetched  a  deep  fighj  and 
hen  faid,  «  Is   it  then,  Madam,   that 
I  am  fo  unhappy  to  be  the  object  of 
your  diflike  and   fcorn?  or  will  vou 
pardon  me  if  I  fufpecl  there  is  feme 
other!'     Here  he  hefitated;  and  So- 
>hia  anfwered  with  fome  fpirit,  '   My 
lord,  I   mail  not  be  accountable  to 
you  for  the  reafons  of  my  conduct. 
I  am  obliged  to  your  lordfhip  for  the 
generous  offer  you  have  made:   I  own. 
it  is  beyond  either  my  deferts  or  ex- 
pectations; yet  I  hope,  my  lord,  you 
will  not  infift  on  my  reafons,  when  I 
declare   I  cannot  accept  it.'     Lord 
Feilamar  returned  much  to  this,  which 
we  do  not   perfectly  underftand,  and 
perhaps  it  could  not  all  be  ftri&ly  re* 
conciled  either  to  fenfe  or  grammar} 
but    he   concluded  his  ranting  fpeech 
with  faying,  that    if  fhe    had  pre-en- 
gaged herfelf  to  any  gentleman,  how- 
ever   unhappy    it    would     make    him> 
he  fhould  think  bimfelf  bound  in    ho- 
nour  to  defift.     Perhaps   my  lord  laid 
too  much  emphafis  on  the  word  gentle - 
man\  for  we  cannot  elfe  well  account 
for  the  indignation   with  which  he  in- 
fpired    Sophia,    who,    in    her  anfwer, 
feemed  greatly  to  rcfent  fome  affront  he 
had  given  her. 

While  fhe   was  fpeaking,  with  her 

voice  more   railed  than    uiual,  Mrs* 

3  L  a  Weftern 
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Weftern  came  into  the  room,  the  fire 
glaring  in   her  cheeks,  and  the  flames 
burfting  from  her   eyes.   I  am  afham- 
ed,'  fays  fhe, '  my  lord,  of  the  recep- 
tion  which   you    have  met  with.     I 
afTure  your  lord  hip  we  are  all  fen- 
fible   of  the   honour  done  ns— -and  I 
muft  tell   you,  Mifs    Weftern,     the 
family  expect  a  different   hehavt<nir 
from  you.'     Here  my  lord  interfered 
on  behalf  of  the  young  lady,  but  to  no 
purpofe;  the  aunt  proceeded,  till  So- 
phia pulled  oui  her  handkerchief,  threw 
herfelf  into  a  chair,  and  burft  into  a 
violent  fit  of  tears. 

The  remainder  of  the  converfatiort 
between  Mrs.  Weftern  and  his  lord- 
fhip,  till  the  latter  withdrew,  conirlted 
of  bitter  lamentations  on  his  fide  ;  and 
on  her's,  of  the  ftrongeft  afTurances,  that 
her  niece  (hould  and  would  confentto 
all  he  wifhed.  '  Indeed,  my  lord,*  fays 
fhe,  '  the  girl  hath  had  a  foolifh  educa- 
tion, neither  adapted  to  her  fortune 
nor  her  family.  Her  father,  I  am 
forry  to  fay  it,  is  to  blame  for  every 
thing.  The  girl  hath  filly  country 
notions  of  bafhfulnefs;  nothing  elfe, 
my  lord,  upon  my  honour}  I  am 
convinced  (he  hath  a  good  under- 
ftanding  at  the  bottom,  ap»d  will  be 
brought  to  reafon.* 
This  laft  fpeech  was  made  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Sophia;  for  (he  had  fome  time 
before  left  the  room,  with  more  ap- 
pearance of  paffion  than  fhe  had  ever 
fhewn  on  any  occafion;  and  now  his 
lordfhip,  after  many  exprefTions  of 
thanks  to  Mrsl  Weftern,  many  ardent 
profefTions  of  paflion  which  nothing 
could  conquer,  and  many  affurances 
of  perfeverance,  which  Mrs.  Weitern 
highly  encouraged,  took  his  leave  for 
this  time. 

Before  we  relate  what  now  pafied  be- 
tween Mrs.  Weftein  and  Sophia,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  an  unfor- 
tunate accident  which  had  happened; 
and  which  had  occafioned  the  return 
of  Mrs.  Weftern  with  fo  much  fury, 
as  we  have  feen. 

The  reader  then  mutt  know,  that 
the  maid  who  at  prefent  attended  on 
Sophia,  was  recommended  by  Lady 
Bellafton,  with  whom  fhe  had  lived  for 
fome  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  comb- 
btumj  fhe  was  a  very  fenfibie  girl,  and 
bad  received  the  ftrifteft  inftructions  to 
watch  her  young  lady  very  carefully. 
'J'hcfc  inftruftions,  we  are  forry  to  laj, 


were  communicated  to  her  bv  Mr§> 
Honour,  into  whole  favoui  Lady  Rel- 
lalton  had  now  fo  ingratiated  herfelf, 
that  the  violent  affection  which  the 
good  waiting-woman  had  formerly 
borne  to  Sophia,  was  entirely  oblite- 
rated by  that  great  attachment 
foe  had  to  her  new  miftrefs. 

Now,  when  Mrs.  Miller  was  depart- 
ed, Betty,  (fur  dial  was  the  name  of 
the  girl)  returning  to  her  young  lady, 
found  her  very  attentively  engaged  in 
reading  a  long  letter,  and  the  vifible 
emotions  which  fhe  betrayed  on  that 
occafion  might  have  well  accounted 
for  fome  fufpicions  which  the  girl  en- 
tertained: but,  indeed,  they  had  yet 
a  ftronger  foundation;  for  fhe  had 
overheard  the  whole  f'cene  which  paff- 
ed  between  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Weftern  was  acquainted  with 
all  this  matter  by  Betty;  who,  after 
receiving  many  commendations,  and 
fome  rewards  for  her  fidelity,  was  or- 
dered, that  if  the  woman  who  brought, 
the  letter,  came  again,  fhe  fliould  in- 
troduce her  to  Mrs.  Weftern  herfelf. 

Unluckily  Mrs.  Miller  returned  at 
the  very  time  when  Sophia  was  engag- 
ed with  his  lordfhip.  Betty,  accord- 
ing to  order,  fent  her  directly  to  the 
auntj  who,  being  miftrefs  of  fo  many 
circumftances  relating  to  what  had  pafT- 
ed  the  day  before,  eafily  impofed  upon 
the  poor  woman  to  believe  that  So- 
phia had  communicated  the  whole  af- 
fair; and  fo  pumped  every  thing  out 
of  her  which  me  knew,  relating  to  the 
letter,  and  relating  to  Jones. 

This  poor  creature  might,  indeed, 
be  called  fimplicity  itfelf.  She  was 
one  or* that  order  of  mortals,  who  are 
apt  to  believe  every  thing  which  is  faid 
to  them:  to  whom  nature  hath  neither 
indulged  the  often  five  nor  dcfenfive 
weapons  of  deceit,  and  who  are  con- 
ftintly  liable  to  be  impofed  upon  by 
any  one,  who  will  only  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  little  falfhood  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Mrs.  Weftern  having  drained 
Mrs.  Miller  of  ail  fhe  knew,  which, 
'.  was  but  little,  buc  whicli  was 
Sufficient  to  make  the  aunt  fufpect  a 
great  deal,  di Knitted  her  with  afTu- 
rances  that  Sophia  would  not  fee  her, 
that  flie  would  lend  no  anfwer  to  the 
letter,  nor  ever  receive  another;  nor 
did  fhe  fuffer  her  to  depart,  without  a 
handfome  lecture  on  the  merits  of  an 
office,  to  which  fhe  could  afford  no  bet  ter 

name 
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name  than  that  of  procurefs.  This 
difcnvery  had  greatly  di'compofed  her 
temper,  when  coming  into  the  apart- 
ment iuxi  to  tlm  in  which  the  lovers 
wen?,  Ihe  overheard  Sophia  very  warm- 
ly protefting  againft  his  lord/hip's  ad- 
drefTes:  at  which  the  rage  already 
kindled,  hurft  forth,  and  (he  ruftied  in 
upon  her  niece  in  a  moft  furious  man- 
ner, as  we  have  already  defcribed,  to- 
gether with  what  pa  {Ted  at  that  time, 
till  his  lordihip's  departure. 

No  fooner  was  Lord  Fellamar  gone, 
than  Mrs.  Weftern  returned  to  Sophia, 
.whom  (he  upbraided  in  the  moll  hitter, 
terms,*  for  the  ill  ufe  ihe  had  made  of 
the  confidence  repofed  in  her  j  and  for 
her  treachery  in  converting  with  a  man, 
with*  whom  (he  had  offered  but  the  day 
before  to  bind  herfelfin  themoft  folemn 
oath,  never  more  to  have  any  conver- 
fation.  Sophia  protefted  (lie  had  main- 
tained no  fuch  converfation.  '  How  ! 

*  how!  Mi fs  Weftern,'  faid  the  aunt, 

*  will  you  deny  your  receiving  a  letter 
'  from    him    yefterday  ?' — «  A   letter, 

*  Madam !'  anfwered  Sophia, fomewhat 
furprized.     *  It  is  not  very  well  bred, 
«  Mifs,'  replies  the  aunt,  <  to  repeat 
'  my  words.     I  fay,  a  letter,  and  infift 

*  upon  your  /hewing  it  me iirtmedfate- 

*  ly.'— '  I  (corn  a  lye,  Madam,'  faid 
Sophia  j  *  I  did  receive  a  letter,  but  it 

*  was  without  my  defirej  and,  indeed, 

*  I  may  fay,    againft  my  confent.'— • 
'  Indeed,  indeed,  Mifs,'  cries  the  aunt, 
1  you  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  owning 
'  you  had  received  it  at  all:  but  where 
'   is  the  letter?  for  I  will  fee  it.* 

To  this  peremptory  demand  Sophia 
paufed  fome  time  before  me  returned 
an  anfwer;  and  at  laft  only  excufed 
herfelf  by  declaring  (he  had  not  the  let- 
ter in  her  pocket,  which  was  indeed 
true!  upon  which  her  aunt  lofing  all 
manner  of  patience,  aflced  her  niece 
this  (hort  queftion,  whether  (he  would 
refolve  to  marry  Lord  Fellamar,  or  no  ? 
to  which  (he  received  the  ftrongeft  ne- 
gative. Mrs.  Weftern  then  replied 
with  an  oath,  or  fomething  very  like 
'one,  that  (he  would  early  the  next 
morning  deliver  her  back  into  her  fa- 
ther's hand. 

Sophia  then  began  to  reafon  with  her 
aunt  in  the  following  manner  :  '  Why, 
'  Madam,  muft  I  of  necellity  be  forced 
'  to  marry  at  all?  Confider  how  cruel 
'  you  would  have  thought  it  in  your 

*  own  cafe,  and  how  much  kinder  your 
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parents  were  in  leaving  you  to  your 
liberty.  What  have  I  done  to  for-' 
feit  this  \\\  erty?  I  will  never  marry 
contrary  to  my  father's  confent,  nor 
without  alkuig  yours:  and  when  I 
sfk  the  confent  of  either  improperly, 
it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  force 
fome  other  marriage  upon  me.'— • 
Can  I  bear  to  hear  this,'  cries  Mrs. 
Veitern,  *  from  a  girl  who  hath  now 
a  letter  from  a  murderer  in.her  pock- 
et!'—;«  I  have  no  fuch  letter,  I  pro- 
mife  you,'  anfwered  Sophia;  «  and 
if  he  be  a  murderer,  he  will  foon  be 
in  no  condition  to  give  you  any  far- 
ther difturbance.' -— <  Kow!  Mif« 
Weftern,'  faid  the  aunt,  f  have  you 
the  affurance  to  fpeak  of  him  in  this 
manner!  to  own  your  affection  fcr 
fuch  a  villain  to  my  face!' — «  Sure 
Madam,'  faid  Sophia,  '  you  put  a 
very  ftrar.ge  conftru&ion  on  my 
words.'  —  «  Indeed,  Mifs  Weftern/ 
ries  the  lady,  <  I  (hall  not  bear  this 
ufagej  you  have  learnt  of  your  fa- 
ther  this  manner  of  treating  me  ;  he 
hath  taught  you  to  give  me  the  lye. 
He  hath  totally  ruined  you  by  his 
falfe  fyftem  of  education  j  and,  pleafe* 
Heaven,  he  mall  have  the  comfort  of 
it's  fruits!  for  once  more  I  declare  to 
you,  that  to-morrow  morning  I  will 
carry  you  back.  I  will  withdraw  all 
my  forces  from  the  field,  and  remain 
henceforth,  like  the  wife  King  of* 
Pruffh,  in  a  ftateof  perfecl  neutrali- 
ty. You  are  both  too  wife  to  be  regu- 
lated by  my  meafures:  fo  prepare 
yourfelf;  fcr  to-morrow  morning  you 
mall  evacuate  this  houfe.' 
Sophia  remonftranced 'all  flie  could; 
but  her  aunt  was  deaf  to  all  (he  faid. 
In  this  refoiution,  therefore,  we  muft 
at  prefent  leave  her,  as  there  feems  to 
be  no  hopes  of  bringing  her  to  change 
it. 

CHAP.     IX. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  MR.  JONES  ITi 
THE  PRISON. 

MR.Jonespafledabovetwenty  four 
melancholy  hours  by  himfelf, 
unlefs  when  relieved  by  the  company  of 
Partridge,  before  Mr.  Nightingale  re- 
turned: not  that  this  worthy  young  man 
had  deferted  or  forgot  his  friend;  for, 
indeed,  he  had  been  milch  the  greateft 
part  of  the  time  employed  in  lii«  iervice. 

Hi 
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He  had  heard  upon  enquiry  that  the 
or.ly  perfons  who  had  feen  the  begin- 
ning of  the  unfortunate  rencounter, 
were  a  crew  belonging  to  a  man  of 
war,  which  then  lay  atDeptford.  To 
D^ptford  therefore  he  went,  in  fearch 
of  this  crew,  where  he  was  informed 
that  the  men  tie  Ibught  after  were  all 
gone  alhore.  He  then  traced  them  from 
place  to  place,  till  at  latt  he  found  two 
of  them  drinking  together,  with  a  third 
perfon,  at  a  hedge  tavern,  near  Alderf- 
g:Ue. 

Nightingale  defired  to  fpeak  with 
Jones  by  bimftlf,  (for  Partridge  was  in 
the  room  when  he  came  in.)  As  foon 
as  they  were  alone,  Nightingale  taking 
Jones  by  the  hand,  cried,  *  Come,  my 
«  brave  friend,  be  not  too  much  deject  - 
«  ed  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you — 
«  I  am  forry  I  am  the  meflenger  of  bad 
«  news;  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  (ell 
«  you.' — '  1  guefs  already  what  that 

*  bad  news  is,'    cries  Jones.     *  The 
«  poor    gentleman  then  is  dead/ 

'  I  hope  not,'  ani'wered  Nightingale; 
«  he  was  alive  this  morning:  though 
«  I  will  not  flatter  you;  1  fear  from 
«  the  account  I  could  get,  that  his 
«  wound  is  mortal.  But  if  the  affair 
«  be  exactly  as  you  told  it,  your  own 
«  remorfe  would  be  all  you  would  have 

*  leafon  to  apprehend,  let  what  would 
«  happen;  but  forgive   me,    my  dear 
'  Tom,  if  I  entreat  you  to  make  the 
'  worft  of  your  ftory   to  your  friends. 
'  If  you  difguife  any  thing  to  us,  you 
«  will  only  be  an  enemy  to  jro.or.felf/ 

*  What  reafon,  my  dear  Jack,  have 
'  I  ever  given  you/  faid  Jones,  '  to 
'  ttab  me  with  fo  cruel  a  fufpicion?' 
— €  Have  patience/  cries  Nightingale, 
«  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  After  the 
'  molt  diligent  enquiry  I  could  make, 

*  I  at  laft  met  with  two  of  the  fellows 
'  who  were  prefent  at  this  unhappy  ac- 
'  cidentj  and,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  they 

<  do  not  relate  the  ftcry  fo  much   in 
«  your    favour   as    you   yourfelf  have 

*  told  it.*, — *  Why,  what  do  they  fay?' 
cries  Jones.     *  Indeed,  what  I  am  forry 
'  to  icpeat;  as  I  am  afraid  of  the  con- 

<  fequence  of  it    to   you.     They   fay, 

*  that  they  were  at  too  great  a  diflance 
'  to    overhear    any    words  that  parTed 
'  between   yonj  but   they   both   agree 

*  that  the  firft  blow  was  given  by  you/ 
— «  Then,    upon   my  foul/    anfwered 
Jones,  *  they  injure  me.      lie  not  only 

*  iiruck  meViift,  but  ftruck  me  with- 


out the  leaft  provocation.  What 
fliould  induce  thole  vi!l,<«us  to  accu(c 
me  falfely?' — «  Nay,  that  I  cannot 
guefs/  faid  Nightingale;  *  and  if 
you  yourfelf,  and  1  who  am  ib  hear- 
*tily  your  friend,  cannot  conceive  a 
reafon  why  they  fhould  he! ye  you, 
what  reaion  will  nn  indifferent  court 
of  jnltice  be  able  to  affign,  why  they 
fhould  not  believe  them?  I  repeated 
the  queltion  to  them  fcvcral  times, 
and  fo  did  another  gentleman  who 
was  prefent,  w!io,  I  believe,  is  a 
fea-faring  man,  and  who  really  ail- 
ed a  .very  friendly  part  by  you;  for 
he  begged  them  often  to  confider, 
that  there  was  the  life  of  a  man  in 
the  cafe;  and  alked  them,  over  and 
over,  if  they  were  certain;  to  which 
they  both  anfwered,  that  they  were, 
and  would  abide  by  their  evidence 
upon  oath.  For  Heaven's  fake,  my 
dear  friend,  recolle£l  yourfelf!  for  if 
this  fhould  apear  to  be  the  facl,  it 
will  be  your  bufmefs  to  think  in 
time  of  making  the  beft  of  your  inte- 
reft.  I  would  not  fhock  you;  but  yea 
know,  I  believe,  the  leverity  of  the 
law,  whatever  verbal  provocations 
may  have  been  given  you/—'  Alas! 
my  friend/  cried  Jones,  *  what  inte- 
reft  hath  fuch  a  wretch  as  T  ?  Befules, 
do  you  think  I  would  even  wim  to 
live  with  the  reputation  of  a  murder- 
er? If  I  had  any  friends,  (as,  alas! 
I  have  none)  could  1  have  the  confi- 
dence to  folicit  them  to  fpeak  in  the 
behalf  of  a  man  condemned  for  the 
blackeft crime  in  human  nature?  Be* 
lieve  me  I  have  no  fuch  hope;  but  I 
have  fome  reliance  on  a  Throne  Mill 
greatly  fuperior;  which  will,  I  am 
certain,  affwd  me  all  the  protection 
I  meiit/ 

He  rhen  concluded  with  many  fo. 
lemn  and  vehement  protections  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  at  firll  aiferted. 

The  faith  of  Nightingale  was  now 

again  ftaggered,  and  began  to  incline 

to  credit  his  friend;  when  Mrs.  Miller 

appeared,  and  made  a  forrowful  report 

of  the   fuccefs  of  her  embafTy  ;   which 

when  Jones   had  heard,   he   tried   out 

molt  heroically,   *  Well,  my  friend,  I 

;im   now   indifferent  as  to  what  mall 

happen,    at  leaft   with   regard  to  my* 

life,  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven 

that  1  (hall  make  an  atonement  with 

that  for  the  blood  I  have  ipilt,  I  In  pc 

the  Divine  Gocdnds   \v;ll  cr.e  day 

«  iutfcl 
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«  fuflfer  my  honour  to  be  cleared,  and 
4  that  the  words  of  a  dving  man  at 
«  leaft  will  be  believed,  fo  far  as  to 
'  juftify  his  character/ 

A  very  mournful  fcene  now  paflcd 
between  the  prifoner  and  his  friends; 
at  which,  as  few  readers  would  have 
been  pleafed  to  be  prefent,  fo  few,  I 
believe,  will  defire  to  hear  it  particu- 
larly related.  We  will,  therefore,  pafs 
on  to  the  entrance  of  the  turnkey,  who 
acquainted  Jones,  that  there  was  a  la- 
dy without  who  defired  to  fpeak  with 
him,  when  he  was  at  leifure. 

Jones  declared  his  furprize  at  this 
metfage.  He  faid,  he  knew  no  lady 
in  the  world  whom  he  could  poflibly 
expect  to  fee  there.  However,  as  he 
law  no  reafon  to  decline  feeing  any 
perfon,  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale prefently  took  their  leave,  and  he 
gave  orders  to  have  the  lady  admitted. 

If  Jones  was  furprized  at  the  news 
of  a  vifit  from  a  lady,  how  greatly 
was  he  aftonifhed  when  he  d:  (covered 
this  lady  to  be  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Waters!  In  this  aftonifhment,  then,  we 
ftiall  leave  him  a  while,  in  order  to 
cure  the  furprize  of  the  reader,  who 
will  likewife,  probably,  not  a  little 
wonder  at  the  arrival  of  this  lady. 

Who  this  Mrs.  Waters  was,  the 
reader  pretty  well  knows:  what  flie 
was,  he  muft  be  perfectly  Satisfied. 
He  will  therefore  be  pleafed  to  remem- 
ber, that  this  lady  departed  from  Up- 
ton in  the  fame  coach  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  and  the  other  Jriih  gentleman, 
and  in  their  company  travelled  to  the 


Now  there  was  a  certain  cffice  in 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  that 
time  vacant,  namely,  that  of  a  wife; 
for  the  lady  who  had  lately  filled  that 
office  had  refigned,  or  at  leaft  deferted 
her  duty,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  therefore, 
having  thoroughly  examined  Mrs. 
Waters  on  the  road,  found  her  ex- 
tremely fit  for  the  place,  which,  on 
her  arrival  at  Bath,  he  prefently  con- 
ferred upon  her,  and  me  without  any 
fcruple  accepted.  As  hufband  and 
wife  this  gentleman  and  lady  continued 
together  all  the  time  they  Hayed  at 
Bath;  and  as  hufband  and  wife  they 
Arrived  together  in  town. 

Whether  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  fo 
wife  a  man  as  not  to  part  with  one  good 
thing  till  he  had  (ecu  red  another, 
which  he  bad  at  prefent  only  a  profneft 
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of  regaining;'  or  whether  Mrs  Waters 
ha J  fo  well  difcharged  her  office,  that 
he  intended  ftill  to  retain  her  as  princi- 
pal, and  to  make  his  wife  (as  is  often 
the  cafe)  only  her  deputy,  I  will  not 
fiy;  but  certain  it  is,  he  never  men- 
tioned his  wife  to  her,  never  communi- 
cated to  her,  the  letter  given  him  by 
Mrs.  Weftern,  nor  ever  once  hinted 
his  purpofe  of  repofleffing  his  wifej 
much  lefs  did  he  ever  mention  the 
name  of  Jones.  For  though  he  in- 
tended to  fight  with  him  wherever  he 
met  him,  he  did  not  imitate  thofe  pru- 
dent perfons  who  think  a  wife,  a  mo- 
ther, a  fifter,  or  fometimes  a  whole 
family,  the  fafert  feccnds  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions.  The  firft  account,  therefore, 
which  fhe  had  of  all  this,  was  deliver- 
ed to  her  from  his  lips,  after  he  was 
brought  home  from  the  tavern  where 
his  wound  had  been  drefTed. 

As  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  however,  had 
not  the  cleareft  way  of  telling  a  (lory  at 
any  time,  and  was  now,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  confufed  than  ufual,  it  was  fome 
time  before  fhedifcovered,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  given  him  this  wound 
was  the  very  fame  perfon  from  whom 
her  heart  had  received  a  wound,  which 
though  not  of  a  mortal  kind,  was  yet 
fo  deep,  that  it  had  left  a  confiderable 
fear  behind  it.  But  no  fooner  was  (lie 
acquainted  that  Mr.  Jones  himfelf  was 
the  man  who  had  been  committed  to 
the  Gate-houfe  far  this  fuppofed  mur- 
der, than  (he  took  the  firft  opportunity 
of  committing  Mr.  Fitzpnt;ick  to  the 
cnre  of  his  nurfe,  and  haftened  away 
to  vifit  the  conqueror. 

,  She  now  entered  the  room  with  an 
air  of  gaiety,  which    received  an   im- 
mediate check  from  the  melancholy  af- 
pecl  of   poor  Jones,    who   ftarted    and 
blcffed  himielf  when  he  faw  her.     Up- 
on which   fhe   faid,   *  Nay,  I   do  not 
wonder   at  your  furprize-,  I  believe 
you  did  not  expect   to    fee  me;  for 
few    gentlemen    are    troubled    here 
with  vifits   from   any  lady,  unlefs  a 
wife.     You   fee  the  power  you  have 
over  me,  Mr.  Jones.     Indeed,  I  lit- 
tle thought,  when  we  parted  at  Up- 
ton, that   our   next   meeting   would 
have  been   in   fuch  a  place.' — «  In- 
deed, Madam,'  fays  Jones,  '  I  muft 
look    upon   this   vifit   as    kind;  few 
will  follow  the  milerable,  efpecially 
to  fuch  difmal  habitations.'—*  I  pro- 
teft,  Mr.  Jones,'  fays  (he,  «  I  can 
«  hardly 
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hardly  perfuade  myfelf  you  are  the 
fame  agreeable  fallow  I  faw  at  Up- 
ton.   Why,   your  f-tce  is  more  mife- 
rabie  than  any  dungeon   in  the  vini- 
verfe  !    What  can  be  the  matter  with 
you?" — '   I   thought,  Mathm,'   /aid 
Jones,    '  as  you   knew   of    r.y   being 
«   here,  you  knew  the  unhappy  reafon.* 
— 'Pugh,'  lays  (he,  '  you  pare  pinked 
*  a  man  in  a  duel,  that's  all?'     Jones 
exprelkd  fome  indignation  at  this  le- 
vity, and  fpoke  wi:li  the  utmoft  con- 
trition for   what  had    happened.     To 
which  Hie  anfwered — '  Well,  then,  Sir, 
if  you  take  it  ib  much  to  heart,  I 
will  relieve  you  :    the  gentleman  is 
not  dead  ;    and,  I  am  pretty  confi- 
dent, is  in  no  danger  of  dying.  The 
fur;;eon,    indeed,    who    fir  ft    dreffed 
hiii',  was  a  young  fellow,  and  feem- 
ed  defirous  of  reprefenting  his  cafe  to 
be  as  bad  as  poffible,  that  he  might 
have  the  more  honour  from  curing 
him;    but  the    king's  furgeon   hath 
feen  him  fince,  and  f»ys,  unlefs  from 
a  fever,   of  which   there  are  at  pre- 
fent  no  fymptoms,  he  apprehends  not 
theleaft  danger  of  life/  Jones  ihewed 
great  fatisfa£Uon  in  his  countenance  at 
this   report;   upon  which  fbe  affirmed 
the  truth  of  it,  adding — «  By  the  moft 
extraordinary  accident  in  the  world  I 
lodge  at  the  fame   houfe,  and  have 
feen  the  gentleman;  and  1  promife  you 
he  doth  you  juftice,   and  fays,  what- 
ever be  the  confequence,  that  he  was 
entirely  the  aggrt (Tor,   and  that  you 
was  not  in  the  lead  to  blame.' 
Jones  exprdTed    the  uunofl:  fatis fac- 
tion  at  the  account  which  Mis.  Wa- 
ters brought  him.     He  then  informed 
her  of    many  th-ngs    which    (lie  well 
knew  before;  as  who  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
was,   the 'cccaficn  cf    his  refertment, 
&c.  he  like  wife  told  her  feveral  facls  of 
•which  fh^  was  ignorant,  as  the  adven- 
ture of  the  muff,  and  other  particulars, 
concealing   only  the  name  of  Sophia. 
He  then  lamri;ted  the  fellies  ami  vices 
of  whicii    lie   !  ud  been   guilty  ;   every 
one   of  which,  he   faid,   hacl   been  at- 
.tended    with    fuch    ill    confequences, 


that  he  mould  be  unpardonable  if  he 
did  not  take  warning,  and  quit  thrfe 
vicious  courfes  for  the  future.  He  Jaftly 
concluded,  with  alluring  her  of  his  re- 
folution  to  fin  no  more,  left  a  worfe 
thing  (hould  happen  to  him. 

Mrs.  Waters,  with  great  pleafantry, 
ridiculed  all  this,  as  the  effects  of  low 
(pints  and  confinement.  She  repeated 
fome  witticifms  about  the  de-vil  =ivl:tn 
hewasfick,  and  told  him,  ihe  doubted 
not  but  fhortly  to  fee  him  at  liberty, 
and  as  lively  a  fellow  as  ever:  '  And 

*  then,'    /ays  fhe,    *  I  don't  queftion 

*  but  your  confcience  will  be  fafely  de- 
1  livered  of  all  thofe  qualms  that  it  is 
'  now  fo  fick  in  breeding.' 

Many  more  things  of  this  kind  flic 
uttered,  fome  of  which  it  would  do 
her  no  great  honour,  in  the  opinion  of 
forne  readers,  to  remember  j  nor  are  we 
quite  certain  but  that  the  anfwers  made 
by  Jones  would  be  treati-d  with  ridi- 
cule by  others.  We  lhall,  the1 
fupprefs  the  reft  of  this  conversation  j 
and  only  obferve,  that  it  ended  at  laft 
with  perfect  innocence,  and  much  more 
to  the  fatisfaclion  of  Jones  than  of  the 
lady  :  for  the  former  was  greatly  tran- 
fported  with  the  news  fhe  had  brought 
him;  but  the  latter  was  not  altogether 
fo  pleafed  with  the  penitential  behavi- 
our of  a  man,  whom  me  had  at  her  firft 
interview  conceived  a  very  different  opi- 
nion of  from  what  fhe  now  entertained 
of  him. 

Thus  the  melancholy  occafioned  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  Nightingale  was 
pretty  well  effaced;  but  the  dejection 
into  which  Mrs.  Miller  had  thrown 
him,  ftill  continued:  the  account  fhe 
gave  fo  well  tallied  with  the  words  of 
Sophia  herieif  in  her  letter,  that  he 
made  not  ihe  leaft  doubt  but  that  fhe 
had  difclofed  his  letter  to  her  aunt,  and 
had  taken  a  fixed  refoliuion  to  abandon 
him.  The  torments  this  thought  gave 
him  were  to  be  equalled  only  by  a  piece 
of  news  which  foitunc  had  yet  in  ftore 
foi  himj  and  which  we  fhail  commu- 
nicate in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  en- 
fuing  book. 
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BOOK    XVIII. 

CONTAINING    ABOUT    SIX    DAYS. 


CHAP.    I. 

A    FAREWEL    TO    THE  READER. 

V*\yiVli'*lv  E   are    n°w>    reader,    ar- 
*f  J*  rived  at  the  laft  ftage  of 

jb  W  <£     our    long    journey.     As 
,»f  "k  we  have,   therefore,  tra- 

Var^fc-'  veiled  together  through 
fo  many  pages,  let  us 
behave  to  one  another  like  fellow- 
travellers  in  a  ftage  coach,  who  have 
palTed  feveral  days  in  company  of  each 
other;  and  who,  notwithstanding  any 
bickerings  or  little  animofities  which 
may  have  occured  on  the  road,  gene- 
rally make  all  up  at  laft,  and  mount, 
for  the  laft  time,  into  their  vehicle  with 
chearfulnefs  and  good-humour;  fince 
after  this  one  ftage,  it  may  poflibly  hap- 
pen to  us,  as  it  commonly  happens  to 
them,  never  to  meet  more. 

As  I  have  here  taken  up  this  fimile, 
give  me  leave  to  carry  it  a  little  far- 
ther. I  intend,  then,  in  this  laft  book, 
to  imitate  the  good  company  I  have 
mentioned,  in  their  laft  journey.  Now, 
it  is  well  known,  that  all  jokes  and 
raillery  are  at  this  time  laid  afide: 
whatever  characters  any  of  the  paflen- 
gers  have,  for  the  jeft-fake,  perfonated 
on  the  road,  are  now  thrown  off,  and 


the  converfation  is  ufually  plain  and 
ferious. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  I  have  now 
and  then,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 
indulged  any  pleafantry  for  thy  enter- 
tainment, I  (hall  here  lay  it  down. 
"The  variety  of  matter,  indeed,  which, 
I  mail  be  obliged  to  cram  into  this 
book,  will  afford  no  room  for  any  of 
thofe  ludicrous  obfervations  which  I 
have  elfewhere  made,  and  which  may 
fometimes,  perhaps,  have  prevented 
thee  from  taking  a  nap  when  it  was 
beginning  to  fteal  upon  thee.  In  this 
laft  book,  thou  wilt  find  nothing  (or 
at  moft  very  little)  of  that  nature;  all 
will  be  plain  narrative  only:  and  indeed 
when  thou  haft  perufed  the  many  great 
events  which  this  book  will  produce, 
thou  wilt  think  the  number  of  pages 
contained  in  it  fcarce  fufficient  to  tell 
the  ftory. 

And  now,  my  friend,  I  take  this 
opportunity  (as  I  mall  have  no  other) 
of  heartily  wifhing  thee  well.  If  I 
have  been  an  entertaining  companion 
to  thee,  I  promife  thee,  it  is  what  I 
have  defired.  If  in  any  thing  I  have 
offended,  it  was  really  without  any 
intention.  Some  things,  perhaps,  here 
faid,  may  have  hit  thee,  or  thy  friends; 
but  I  do  moft  folemnly  declare,  they 
3  M  vrert 
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were  not  pointed  at  thee  or  them.  I 
queltion  not,  but  thou  haft  been  told, 
among  other  (lories  of  me,  that  thou 
waft  to  travel  with  a  very  fcurrilous 
fellow:  but  whoever  told  thee  fo,  did 
me  an  injury.  No  man  deterts  and 
del  piles  fcurrility  more  than  myfelf; 
nor  hath  any  man  more  reafonj  for 
none  hath  ever  been  treated  with  more: 
and,  what  is  a  very  fevere  fate,  I  have 
had  fomeofthe  abulive  writings  of  thofe 
very  men  fathered  upon  me;  who,  in 
other  of  their  works,  have  abufed  me 
themfelves,  with  the  utmoft  virulence. 
All  theie  works,  however,  I  am 
\vell  convinced,  will  be  dead  before 
this  page  fliall  offer  itfelf  to  thy  per- 
il fal:  for.  however  (hort  the  period 
may  be  of  my  own  performances, 
they  will  moft  probably  outlive  their 
own  infirm  author,  and  :J»a  weekly 
productions  of  his  *»«v-*flve  contempo- 
raries, 


CHAP.     II. 

CONTAINING     A     VERY    TRAGICAL 
INCIDENT. 

WHILE  Jones  was  employed 
in  thofe  unpleafant  medita^ 
tions,  with  which  we  left  him  torment- 
ing himfelf,  Partridge  cam*  Humbling 
into  the  room,  with  his  face  paler  than 
afhes,  his  eyes  fixed  in  his  head,  his 
hair  (landing  an  end,  and  every  limb 
trembling.  In  fliort,  he  looked  as  he 
would  have  done  had  he  feen  a  fpeclre, 
or  had  he,  indeed,  been  a  fpeftre  him- 
felf. 

Jones,  who  was  little  fubjeft  to 
fear,  could  not  avoid  being  fomewhat 
ihocked  at  this  fudden  appearance.  He 
did,  indeed,  himfelf  change  colour, 
and  his  voice  a  little  faltered,  while 
he  afked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

*  I  hope,  Sir,'  faid  Partridge,  '  you 

<  will  not  be  angry  with  me.     Indeed, 

<  I  did  not  litten,  but  1  was  obliged  to 
'  (lay   in   the  outward    room.      I   am 

<  fure  I  wilh    I  had  been  a  hundred 
«  miles    o(f,    rather   than    have    heard 
«  what  I   have  heard/ — '  Why,  what 
«  is  the  matter?'    faid  Jones.      '  The 
«  matter,   Sir?   O    good    Heaven!*    an- 
fwered  Partridge,    «  was  that  woman, 
«  who    is     juit    gone     out,     the    wo- 

<  man  who  was  with   you  at   Upton?' 
— <  She  was,  Partridge/  cries   Jones, 


'  And  did  you  reallv,  Sir,  go  to  bed 
4  with  that  woman?'  fnid  he,  tremb- 
ling. *  I  am  afraid,  what  pafUd  be- 

*  tween    us  is    no  fecret,'    faid  Jones. 

*  Nay,    but    pray,    Sir,   for    Heaven's 

*  fake,    Sir,    anfwer   me!'    cries    Par* 
tridge.      '  You    know    I   <i  <J,"    cries 
Jones.     '  Why,  then,  tJre  Lord   have 
'   mercy  upon    your  foul,  ami    f 

c  you!'  cries  Partridge;  'but  as  line 
'  as  I  ftxnd  here  alive,  you  hivi 

*  a  bed  with  your  own  mo'ii 

Upon  thefe  words,  Jones  became  in 
a  moment  a  greater  picture  of  honor 
than  Partridge  himfelf.     He  was,  in- 
deed, for  fome  time,  ftruck  dumb  with 
amazement,    and    both    (lood     (taring 
wildly   nt    each    other.      At   hit,    his 
wsr.is    found   way;  and,   in  an   inter- 
rupted voice,    he   laid — *  How!  how! 
what's  this    you    tell    me1/ — {  Nay, 
Sir,'    cries  Partridge,    *  I   have  not 
breath  enough  left  to  tell  you  now — 
but  what  I  have  laid  is  molt  certainly 
true:    that    woman    who  now    went 
out  is  your  own  mother.     How  un- 
lucky was  it  for  you,  Sir,  that  I   did 
not  happen  to  fee  her  at  that  time,  to 
have  prevented  it!  Sure  the  devil  him- 
felf muft  have  contrived  to  bring  about 
this  wickednefs.' 

'  Sure,'  cries  Jones,  *  Fortune  will 
never  have    done    with   me,  till   (he 
hath  driven   me  to  diftr.i&ion.     But 
why  do  I  blame  Fortune?  I  am  my- 
felf the  caufe  of  all  my  mifery.     AH 
the    dreadful   milchiefs    which    have 
befallen    me,     are    the  confequences 
only    of  my    own    folly    and    vice, 
What  thou  haft  told  me,  Partridge, 
hath  almoft  deprived  me  of  my  fenfes. 
And  was  Mrs.  Waters,  then — But; 
why  do  I  aflc!  for  thou  muft   cer- 
tainly know  her.     If  thou   haft  any 
affe&ion    for  me;  nay,  if  thou  halt 
any  pity,  let  me  beleech  thee  to  fetch 
this  miferable  woman  back  again  to 
me.     O  good  Heaven!  Inceft-—witU 
a  mother!  To  what  am  I  referved  ?' 
He  then  fell  into  the  moft  violent  and, 
framick  agonies  of  grief  and  defpair, 
in  which  Partridge  declared  he  would 
not  leave    him:    but  at  laft,    having 
vented  the  raft  torrent  of  paflion,  he 
came    a  little  to   himfelfi    and    then, 
having  acquainted  Partridge    that    he 
would  find  this  wretched  woman  in  th« 
fame  houfc  where  the  wounded  gentle- 
man was  lodged,  he  difpatched  him  in 
<jueft  gf  her, 

ff 
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IF  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  refrefh 
his  memory,  by  turning  to  the  fcene 
at  Upton,  in  the  ninth  book,  he  will 
be  apt  to  admire  the  many  Itrange  ac- 
cidents which  unfortunately  prevent- 
ed any  interview  between  Partridge 
and  Mrs.  Waters,  when  (he  ipent  a 
whole  day  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  In- 
ftances  of  this  kind  we  may  frequent- 
ly obferve  in  life;  where  the  greateft 
events  are  produced  by  a  nice  train  of 
little  circumltances:  and  more  than 
one  example  of  this  may  be  difcovered 
by  the  accurate  eye,  in  this  our  hiftory. 

After  a  fruitlefs  fearch  of  two  or 
three  hours,  Partridge  returned  back 
to  his  matter,  without  having  feen 
Mrs.  Waters.  Jones,  who  was  in  a 
tiate  of  defperation  at  his  delay,  was 
airnoft  raving  mad,  when  he  brought 
him  this  account.  He  was  not  long, 
however,  in  this  condition,  before  he 
received  the  following  letter. 


«    SIR, 

«  QlNCE  I  left  you,  I  have  feen  a 
***  *  gentleman,  from  whom  I  have 
learnt  fomething  concerning  you, 
which  greatly  fui prizes  and  affecls 
me:  but  as  I  have  not,  at  prefent, 
kifure  to  communicate  a  matter  of 
fuch  high  importance,  you  muft  fu- 
pend  your  curiofity  tiil  our  next 
meeting,  which  (hall  be  the  full  mo- 
ment I  am  able  to  fee  you.  O  Mr. 
Jones,  little  did  i  think,  when  I 
pafled  that  happy  day  at  Upton,  the 
rcne&ion  upon  which  is  like  to  em- 
bitter all  my  future  life,  who  it  was 
to  whom  I  owed  fuch  perfecl  happi- 
nefs.  Believe  me  to  be  ever  fmcere- 
Jy,  your  unfortunate 

«  J.  WATERS. 

*  P.  S.  I  would  have  you   comfort 

*  youiielf   as   much    as    poffible;    for 
c  Mr.  Fitrpatrick  is  in  no  manner  cf 

*  danger;  fo  that  whatever  other  grie- 
«  vous  crimes  you  may  have  to  repent 
4  of,  the  guilt  of  blood  is  not  among 

*  the  number.' 

Jones  Laving. received  the  letter,  Jet 
it  drop,  (for  he  was  unable  to  hold  it, 
and,  indeed,  had  fcarce  the  ufeof  any 
one  of  his  faculties.)  Partridge  took 
it  up,  and  having  received  content,  by 
iiience,  read  it  "like wife 5  nw  had  it 
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upon  him  a  lefs  fenfible  effeft.  The 
pencil,  and  not  the  pen,  mould  de- 
fcribe  the  horrors  which  appeared  in 
both  their  countenances.  While  they 
both  remained  fpeechlefs,  the  turn- 
key entered  the  room,  and  without 
taking  any  notice  of  what  fufficiently 
difcovered  itfelf  in  the  faces  of  them 
both,  acquainted  Jones,  that  a  man 
without  defired  to  fpeak  with  him. 
This  perfon  was  prefently  introduced, 
and  was  no  other  than  Black  George. 

As  fights  of  horror  were  not  fo 
ufual  to  George,  as  they  were  to  the 
turnkey,  he  inltantly  faw  the  great 
diforder  which  appeared  in  the  face  of 
Jones.  This  he  imputed  to  the  acci- 
dent that  had  happined,  which  was 
reported  in  the  very  worft  light  in  Mr. 
Weitern's  family;  he  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  gentleman  was  dead,  and 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
coming  to  a  mameful  end.  A  thought 
which  gave  him  much  uneafinefs:  for 
George  was  of  a  compafiionate  difpo- 
fition;  and,  notwithstanding  a  fmall 
breach  of  friendfhip  which  he  had  been 
over- tempted  to  commit,  was,  in  the 
main,  not  infenfible  of  the  obligations 
he  had  formerly  received  from  Mr. 
Jones. 

The  poor  fellow,  therefore,  fcarce 
refrained  from  a  tear  at  the  prefent 
fight.  He  told  Jones  he  was  heartily 
forry  for  his  misfortunes,  and  begged 
him  to  confider,  if  he  could  be  of  any 
manner  of  fervice.  '  Perhaps,  'Sir,* 
laid  he,  «  you  may  want  a  little  mat- 

*  ter  of  money  upon  this  occafionj  if 
«  you  do,    Sir,   what  little  I  have  is 

*  heartily  at  your  fervice.' 

Jones  mook  him  very  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  gave  him  many  thanks  for 
the  kind  offer  he  had  made;  but  an- 
fwered,  he  had   not  the  leaft  want  of 
that  kind.     Upon  which,  George  be- 
gan to  prefs  his  fervices  more  eagerly 
than    before.      Jones    again    thanked 
him,  with  afiurances  that  he?  wanted 
nothing  which  was   in  the  power  of 
any   man   living   to    give.      «  Come, 
'  come,    my    good    m after,'  aniwered 
George,  *  do  not  take    the    matter  fo 
much    to  heart.     Things   may   end 
better  than  you  imagine;    to   be  fure, 
you  an't  tht?  fir  ft  gentleman  who  hath 
killed  a  man,  and  yet  cotne  off.'—— 
You  are  wide  of  the  matter,  George,' 
faid  Partridge,    *  the  gentleman  is  "not 

*  dead,  nor  like  to  die.     Don't  difturb 
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'  my   mafter,    at   prefent,    for   he   is 

*  troubled  about  a  matter,  in  which  it 
'  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  him  any 
'  good.'—*  You  don't  know   what   I 

*  may  be  able  to  do,  Mr.  Partridge,' 
anfwered  George;  *  if  his  concern  is 
4  about  my  young  lady,  I  have  fome 
«  news   to   tell   my  mafter.'—1  What 

*  do    you    fay,     Mr.  George?'    cries 
Jones:    *  hath  any  thing   lately  hap- 

*  pened  in  which  my  Sophia  is  con- 

*  cerned?— My    Sophia  !     How    dare 

*  fuch  a  wretch  as  I  mention  her  fo 

*  prophanelyr— *  I  hope  (lie  will    be 
4  yours  yet,' anfwered  George.  «  Why, 

*  yes,    Sir,   I  have  fomething  to   tell 
'  you  about  her.      Madam   Weftern 

*  hath   juft   brought  Madam    Sophia 

*  home,  and  there  hath  been  a  terrible 

*  to  do.     I   could   not  poffibly    learn 

*  the  very  right  of  it;  but  my  mafter, 
4  he  hath  been  in  a   vaft  big  paiTion, 

*  and  fo  was  Madam  Weftern;  and  I 

*  heard  her  fay,   as  (lie  went  out  of 

*  doors  into  her  chair,  that  me  would 
4  never  fet  her  foot  in  matter's  houie 

*  again.      I  don't    know    what's    the 

*  matter,  not  I;  but  every  thing  was 
4  very  quiet  when  I   came  outj    but 
4  Robin,  who  waited  at  flipper,   faid 

*  he  had  never  feen  the  fquire,  fo*  a 

*  long  while,    in   fuch   good  humour 

*  with  young  Madam  j  that  he  kitted 

*  her  feveral    times,    and    fwore    (he 
4  (hould  be  her  own  miftrefs,   and  he 
4  never  would  think  of  confining  her 

*  anymore.  I  thought  this  news  would 
4  pleafe  you,   and  fo    I    flipped    out, 

*  though  it  was  fo  late,  to  inform  you 
4  of    it.'     Mr.  Jones  allured   George 
that    it    did  greatly   pleafe  him;    for 
though  he  fliould  never  more  prefume 
to  lift  his  eyes   towards  that  incom- 
parable   creature,    nothing  .  could    fo 
much  relieve  his  mifery  as   the  fatis- 
faftion     he    mould    always    have    in 
hearing  of  her  welfare. 

The  reft  of  the  converfation  which 
pafTed  at  the  vifit,  is  not  important 
enough  \t  be  here  related.  The  rea- 
der will,  therefore,  forgive  us  this 
abrupt  breaking  off,  and  be  pleafed 
to  hear  how  this  great  good  will  of 
the  fquire  towards  his  daughter  was 
brought  about. 

Mrs.  Weftern,  on  her  firft  arrrval 
at  her  brother's  lodging,  began  to  fet 
forth  the  great  honours  and  advan- 
:  tages  which  would  accrue  to  the  fami- 
ly by  the  match  with  Lord  Fcilamar, 


which  her  niece  had  abfolutely  refuted; 
in  which  reiufal,  when  the  fquire  took 
the  p.ut  of  his  daughter,  (he  ft  11  im- 
mediately into  the  molt  violent  pafllon; 
and  fo  irritated  and  provoked  the  fquire, 
that  neither  his  patience  nor  his  pru- 
dence could  bear  it  any  longer;  upon 
which  there  enfued  between  them  both 
fo  warm  a  bout  at  altercation,  that  per- 
haps the  regions  of  Billingfgate  never 
equalled  it.  In  the  htnt  of  this  fcold- 
ing,  Mrs.  Weltern  departed,  and  had, 
confequently,  no  leifure  to  acquaint  her 
brother  with  the  letter  which  Sophia 
received,  which  might  have  poflibly 
produced  ill  effe&s;  but,  to  fay  truth, 
I  believe  it  never  once  occurred  to  her 
memory  at  this  time. 

When  Mrs.  Weltern  was  gone,  So- 
phia, who  had  been  hitherto  filent,  as 
well  indeed  from  neceflity  as  inclina- 
tion, began  to  return  the  compliment 
which  her  father  had  made  her,  in 
taking  her  part  againft  her  aunt,  by 
taking  his  likewife  againft  the  lady. 
This  was  the  firft  time  of  herfodoing, 
and  it  was  in  the  higheft  degree  accept- 
able to  the  fquire.  Again,  he  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Allworthy  had  infifted 
on  an  entire  relinquimment  of  all  vio- 
lent means;  and,  indeed,  as  he  made 
no  doubt  but  that  Jones  would  he 
hanged,  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  quef- 
tion  fucceeding  with  his  daughter  by 
fair  means;  he  now,  therefore,  once 
m^re  gave  a  loofe  to  his  natural  fond- 
nefs  for  her;  which  had  fuch  an  effect 
on  the  dutiful,  grateful,  tender  and  af- 
fectionate heart^  of  Sophia,  that,  had 
her  honour  given  to  Jones,  and  fome- 
thing elfe,  perhaps,  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  been  removed,  I  much 
doubt  whether  (he  would  not  have  fa- 
dinted  herfelf  to  a  man  (he  did  not  like, 
to  have  obliged  her  father.  She  pro- 
mifedhim,  the  would  make  it  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  her  life  to  oblige  him,  and 
would  never  marry  any  man  againft 
his  confent;  which  brought  the  old 
man  fo  near  to  his  higheft  happine.'s, 
that  he  was  refolved  to  take  the  other 
ftep,  and  went  to  bed  compleatly  drunk . 


CHAP.     III. 

ALLWORTHY  VISITS  OLD  NIGHT- 
ING  Al.  K;  WITH  A  STRANGE  DIS- 
COVERY THAT  HE  MADE  ON 
Til..  T  OCCASION. 

THE 
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THE  morning  after  thefe  things 
had  happened,  Mr.  Allworthy 
went,  according  to  his  piomife,  to  vi- 
fit  old  Nightingale,  with  whom  his 
authority  was  i'o  great,  that  after  hav- 
ing fat  with  him  three  hours,  he  at  lall 
prevailed  with  him -to  confcnt  to  fee 
his  fon. 

Here  an  accident  happened  of  3  very 
extraordinary  kindj  one,  indeed,  of 
thole  ftrange  chances,  whence  very  good 
and  grave  men  have  concluded,  tint 
Providence  often  interpofes  in  ihedif- 
covery  of  the  .moft  fecret  villainy,  in 
order  to  caution  men  from  quitting 
the  paths  of  honefty,  however  warily 
they  tread  in  thofe  of  vice. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  at  his  entrance  into 
Mr.  Nightingale's,  law  Black  George; 
he  took  no  notice  of  -him,  nor  did 
Black  George  imagine  he  had  per- 
ceived him.  However,  when  their  con- 
verfation  on  the  principal  point  was 
over,  Allworthy  aflced  Nightingale, 
whether  he  knew  one  George  Seagrim, 
and  upon  what  bufinefs  he  came  to  his 
houfe.  '  Yes,'  anfwered  Nightingale,' 
I  know  him  very  well;  and  a  molt 
extraordinary  fellow  he  is,  who,  in 
thefe  days,  hath  been  able  to  hoard 
up  500!.  from  renting  a  very  fmall 
eftate  of  30  1.  a  year.' — «  And  is  this 
the  ftory -which  he  hath  told  you?' 
cries  Allworthy.  *  Nay,  it  is  true,  I 
promife  you,'  faid  Nightingale;  '  for 
I  have  the  money  now  in  my  own 
hands,  in  five  bank-bills,  which  I 
am  to  lay  out  either  in  a  mortgage, 
or  in  fome  purchafe  in  the  north  of 
England.'  The  bank-bills  were  no 
fooner  produced,  at  AH  worthy's  defire, 
than  he  bleffed  himfelf  at  the  ftrange- 
nels  of  the  difcovery.  He  prtfently 
told  Nightingale,  that  thele  bank-bills 
were  formerly  his;  and  then  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  whole  affair.  As  there 
are  no  men  who  complain  more  of  the 
frauds  of  bufinefs,  than  highwaymen, 
gameilers,  and  other  thieves  of  that 
kind;  fo  there  are  none  who  fo  bitterly 
exclaim  againft  the  frauds  of  gsmeiters, 
&c.  as  ufurers,  brokers,  and  other 
thieves  of  this  kind;  whether  it  be,  that 
the  one  way  of  cheating  is  a  difcoun- 
tenance  or  reflection  upon  the  other,  or 
that  money,  which  is  the  common  mif- 
trefs  of  all  cheats,  makes  them  regard 
each  other  in  the  light  of  rivals;  but 
Nigbtingale.no  foon'er  heard  the  Itory, 
than  he  exclaimed  again!!  the  fellow  m 


terms  much  feverer  than  the  juftice  and 
honeity  of  Allworthy  had  beftowed  on 
hinr: 

Allworthy  defired  Nightingale  tore- 
tain  both  the  money  and  the  fecret,  rill 
he  flioukl  he;\r  farther  from  him;  and 
if  he  (hould  in  the  mean  time  fee  the 
fellow,  that  he  would  not  take  the  leaft 
notice  to  him  of  the  difcovery  which 
he  had  made.  He  then  returned  to 
his  lodgings,  where  he  found  Mrs. 
Miller  in  a  very  deje£led  condition,  on 
account  of  the  information  (he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  fon-in-law.  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  with  great  chearfulnefs,  told 
her,  that  he  had  much  good  news  to 
communicate;  and,  with  little  farther 
preface,  acquainted  her,  that  he  had 
brought  Mr.  Nightingale  to  confent  to 
fee  his  fon;  and  did  not  in  the  leaft 
doubt  to  effect  a  perfefl  reconciliation 
between  them;  though  he  found  the 
father  more  foured  by  another  accident 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  had  happened 
in  his  family.  He  then  mentioned  the 
running  away  of  the  uncle's  daugh- 
ter, which  he  had  been  told  by  the 
old  gentleman,  and  which  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, and  her  fon-in-law,  did  not  yet 
know. 

The  reader  may  fuppofe  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler received  this  account  with  great 
thankfulnefs,  and  no  lefs  pleafurei 
but  fo  uncommon  was  her  friendfhip 
to  Jones,  that  I  am  not  certain  whe- 
ther the  uneafinefs  me  fuffered  for  his 
fake,  did  not  overbalance  her  fatisfac- 
tion,  at  hearing  a  piece  of  news  tend- 
ing fo  much  to  the  happinefs  of  her 
own  familyj  nor  whether  even  this  very 
news,  as  it  reminded  her  of  the  obli- 
gations (he  had  to  Jones,  did  not  hurt 
as  well  as  pleafe  her;  when  her  grate- 
ful heart  faid  to  her,  *  While  my  own 

*  family  is  happy,  how  miferable  is  the 
'  poor  creature,  to  whofe  generofity  we 
c  owe  the  beginning  of  all  this  hap- 

*  pinefs!' 

Allworthy  having  left  her   a    little 
while  to  chew  the  cud  (if  I  may  ufe 
that  exprefiion)  on  thefe  firlt   tidings, 
told  her,  he  had  ftill  fomething  more 
to   impart,    which  he  believed  would 
give   her  pleafure.  <  I  think,'  faid  he, 
T  have  difcovered  a  pretty  confidera- 
bie  treafure  belonging  to  the  young 
gentleman,   your  friend;    but,'   per- 
haps,   indeed,    his   prefent  fituation 
may  be  fuch,  that  it  will  be  of  no 
lervice  to   him,'     The  latter  .part  of 

the 
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the  fpeech  gave  Mrs.   Miller  to  un- 
derftand  who  was  meant;  and  (he  an- 
/weied  with  a  figh,   *  I  hope  not,   Sir,* 
— '  I   hope  not  too/  cries  All  worthy, 
with  alt  my  heart;  but  my  nephew 
toid  me  this  morning,   he  had  heard 
a  very  bad  account  of  the  affair.' — 
Good  Heaven,  Sir!1  laid  (he.  «  Well, 
I  muft  not  i'peak;  and  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  hold 
one's   tongue,  when  one  hears——' 
Madam,'  laid  Allworthy,  *  you  may 
fay  whatever  you  pleaie;  you  know 
me  too  well,  to  think  I  have  a  pre- 
judice againit  any  onej  and,  as  for 
that  young  man,  I  a/Tore  you  I  ihouid 
be  heartily   pleafed   to  find  he  could 
acquit  himfelf  of  every   thing,   and 
particularly  of  this  fad  affair.     You 
tftify  the  afT  dion   I  have  for- 
•     '  iin.  The  \\orld,  I  know, 
cen Cured  nu:  for  loving  him  Co  much. 
I  din  r.ot  withdraw  thai  affection  from 
him  w  minking  I  h:id  the  juftolt 

cauie.     Believe  :  ,e,  Mrs.  Miller,  1 
fliouUi  be  glad  to  find  I  have  been 
ken.'     Mrs.  Miller  was  going 
e.-^erly  to  reply,  when  a  fervant   ac- 
:d  her,  that  a  gentleman  without 
def..ed  to  fpeak  with  her  immediately. 
Allwonl»y   then  enquired  ^01    his  ne- 
phevr,  and  was  told  that  he  had  been  for 
ibme  time  in  his  room,  with  the^entle- 
man   wbo  ufed  to   come   to  him;  and 
whom  Mr.  Allworthy  gueffing  rightly 
to  be  Mr.  Dowling,  hedelired  preiently 
to  fpeak  with  him. 

When  Dowling  attended,  Allwor- 
thy put  the  cafe  of  the  bank-notes  to 
him,  without  mentioning  any  name; 
and  afked  in  what  manner  fuch  a  per- 
fon  might  be  punifhed.  To  which 
Dowlinganfwered,  he  thought  he  might 
be  indicted  on  the  Black  Acl}  but  faid, 
as  it  was  a  matter  of  ibme  nicety,  it 
would  be  proper  to  go  to  counfel.  He 
faid,  he  was  to  attend  counfel  prefent- 
ly,  upon  an  affair  of  Mr.  Weltern's, 
and  if  Mr.  Allworthy  pleaCed,  he 
would  lay  the  cafe  before  them.  This 
was  agreed  to;  and  then  Mrs.  Miller 
opening  the  door,  cried,  *  I  afk  par- 
«  don,  1  did  not  know  you  had  com- 
•  pany;'  but  Allworthy  defued  her  to 
come  in,  faying,  he  had  finifhed  his 
bufmefs.  Upon  which  Mr.  Dowling 
withdrew,  and  Mrs.  Miller  introduced 
IvJr.  Nightingale  the  younger,  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  great  kindnefs  done 
him  by  All  worthy,  but  (he  had  fcarce 


patience  to  let  the  young  gentleman 
finifh  his  Cpeech,  before  (he  interrupted 
him,  faying,  «  O  Sirl  Mr.  Nightingale 
brings   great  news  about  poor  Mr. 
Jones!  henath  been  to  fee  the  wound- 
ed gentleman,  who  is  out  of  all  dan- 
ger of  death!   and,  what  is  more,  de- 
clares he  fell    upon  poor  Mr.  Jones 
himfelf,  and  beat  him.     I   am  lure, 
Sir,  you  would  not  have.  Mr.  Jones 
be  a  coward.     If  I  was  a  man  my- 
(elf,  I  am  fure  if   any   man  was  to 
llrike  me,   J  ftiould  draw  my  fword. 
— Do  pray,  my  dear,  tell   Mr.  All- 
worthy,  tell  him  all  yourleUV  Night- 
ingale then  confirmed  what  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler had  laid;  and  concluded  with  many 
band  fame  things  of  Jones,  who  was, 
he  Caid,  one  of  the  beft-natured   fel- 
lows in  the  world,  and  not  in  the  Icalt 
inclined  to  bequarrelfome.  Here  Night- 
ingale was  going  to  ceafe,   when  Mrs. 
Miller  again  begged  him  to  relate  all 
the  many   dutiful  expieffions    he   had 
heard  him  make  ufe  of  towards  Mr. 
Allworthy.     '  To  fay  the  utmolt  good 
'  of  Mr.  Allworthy,'    cries  Nightin- 
gale,   *  is  doing  no  more  than   ftrift 
jultice,  and  can  have  no  merit  in  it; 
but,  indeed,  I  mutt  lay,  no  man  ca.n 
be   more  fenfible  of  the  obligations 
he  hath  to  fo  good  a  man,  than  is 
poor  Jones.     Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  weight  of  your   difplea- 
fure  is  the  heavieft   burden  he   lies 
under.     He  hath  often   lamented  it 
to  me,  and  hath  as  often  protelted  in 
the   moft   foiemn   manner,    he   hath 
never   been    intentionally   guilty   of 
any   offence  towards    you;    nay,  he 
hath  (worn,  he  would  rather  die  a 
thoufand  deaths,  than  he  would  have 
his  confcience  upbraid  him  with  one 
difref)  ectful,   ungrateful,    or   undu- 
tifui  thought  towards    you.     But  I 
a(k  pardon,  Sir;  I  am  afraid  I  pre- 
fume  to  intermeddle    too    far  in  fo 
tender  a  point. *— •'  You  have  fpoke 
no  more  than  what  a  chriflian  ought," 
cries  Mrs.  Miller.  '  Indeed,  Mr.  Night- 
ingale,' anfwered  Allworthv,  *I  ap- 
{'•  your  generous  friend  (hip,  and 
wifh  he  may   merit  it  of  you.     I 
confefs,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  re- 
port you  bring  from  this   unfortu- 
nate gentleman;  and  if  that  matter 
mould  turn  out  to  be  as  you  repre- 
Ctnt  it,    (and,    indeed,  I  doubt  no- 
thing of  what  you  fay)  I  may,  per- 
haps, iu  lime,  be  brought  to  think 
«  better 
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better  than  lately  I  have  of  this  young 
n»an:  for,  this  good  gentlewoman 
here,  nay,  all  who  know  me,  can 
witnefs  th  it  I  loved  him  as  dearly  as 
if  he  had  been  my  own  fon.  Indeed, 
I  have  confidered  him  as  a  child  fent 
by  Fortune  to  my  care.  I  frill  re 
member  the  innocent,  the  helplefs 
fituation  in  which  I  found  him.  I 
feel  the  tender  preflfure  of  his  little 
hands  at  this  moment.  He  was  my 
darling;  indeed,  he  was!'  At  which 
words  he  ceafed,  and  the  tears  flood 
in  his  eyes. 

As  the  anfwer  which  Mrs.  Miller 
made  may  lead  us  into  frefh  matter?, 
we  will  here  (top,  to  account  for  the 
vifible  alteration  in  Mr.  Allworthy's 
mind,  and  the  abatement  of  his  anger 
to  Jones.  Revolutions  of  this  kind,  it 
is  true,  do  frequently  occur  in  hiftp- 
ries  and  dramatick  writers,  for  no  other 
reafon,  than  becaufe  the  hiftory  or  play 
draws  to  a  conclufton,  and  are  ju (lifted 
by  authority  of  authors;  yet,  though 
we  infill  upon  as  much  authority  as 
any  author  whatever,  we  mall  ufe  this 
power  very  fparingly,  and  never  but 
when  we  are  driven  to  it  by  neceflity  j 
which  we  do  not  at  prefent  fore  fee  will 
happen  in  this  work. 

This  alteration,  then,  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Allworthy,  was  occafioneJ  by 
a  letter  he  had  jult  received  from  Mr. 
Square,  and  which  we  mail  give  the 
reader  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP.      IV. 

CONTAINING     TWO     LETTERS    IN 
VERY  DIFFERENT  STILES. 

*    MY   WORTHY  FRIEND, 

*  T  Informed  you  in  my  lad,  that  I 
JL  *  was  forbidden  the  ufe  of  the 
waters,  as  they  were  found  by  ex- 
perience rather  to  encreafe  than  leffen 
the  fymptoms  of  my  dittemper.  I 
muft  now  acquaint  you  with  a  piece 
of  news,  which,  I  believe,  will  af- 
fli6t  my  friends  more  than  it  hath 
afflicted  me.  Dr.  Harrington  and 
Dr.  Brewefter  have  informed  me,  that 
there  is  no  hopes  of  my  recovery. 
'  I  have  fomewhere  read,  that  the 
great  ufe  of  philofophy  is  to  learn  to 
die.  J  will  not,  therefore,  fo  far 
difgrace  mine,  as  to  {hew  any  fur- 
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prize  at  receiving  a  leflbn  which  I 
mult  be  thought  to  have  fa  long 
ftudied.  Yet,  to  fay  tfae  truth,  one 
page  of  the  gofpel  teaches  this  lef- 
ibn  better  than  all  the  volumes  of 
ancient  or  modern  philosophers  — 
The  aflurance  it  gives  us  of  another 
life  is  a  much  ftronger  fupport  to  a 
good  mind,  than  all  the  confutations 
that  are  drawn  from  the  necefGty  of 
nature,  the  emptinefs  or  fatiery  of 
our  enjoyments  here,  or  any  other 
topick  of  thofc  declamations  which 
are  fomerimes  capable  of  arming  our 
minds  with  a  Itubborn  patience  in 
bearing  the  thoughts  of  death}  but 
never  of  rai/ing  them  to  a  real  con- 
tempt of  it,  and  much  lefs  of  mak- 
ing us  think  it  as  a  real  good.  I 
would  not  here  be  underftood  to 
throw  the  horrid  cenfure  of  atheifm, 
or  even  the  ablolute  denial  of  im- 
mortality, on  all  who  are  called  phi- 
lofophers.  Many  of  that  fe&,  as 
well  ancient  as  modern,  have,  from 
the  light  of  reafon,  difcovered  fome 
hopes  of  a  future  ftatej  but,  in  rea- 
lity, that  light  was  fo  faint  and  glim- 
mering, and  the  hopes  were  fo  un- 
certain and  precarious,  that  it  may 
be  juftly  doubted  on  which  fide  their 
belief  turned.  Plato  himfelf  con- 
cludes his  Phcedon  with  declaring, 
that  his  beft  arguments  amount  only 
to  raiie  a  probability;  and  Cicero 
himfelf  feems  rather  to  profefs  an  in- 
clination to  believe,  than  any  acluai 
belief  in  the  d citrines  of  immortali- 
ty. As  to  myfclf,  to  be  very  Cncere 
with  you,  I  never  was  much  in  earn- 
elt  in  this  faith,  till  I  was  in  earned 
a  chriftian. 

*  You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  at  the 
latter  expreffion;  but  I  afiure  you,  it 
hath  not  been  till  very   lately  that  I 
could,    with    truth,    call  myfelf  fo. 
The  pride  of  philofophy  had  intoxi- 
cated my  reafon,  and  the  fubiimeft  of 
all  wifdom  appeared  to  me,  as  it  did 
to  the  Greeks  of  old,  to  be  foolifli- 
nefs.     God  hath,   however,  been  fo 
gracious  to  mew  me  my  error  in  time, 
and  to  bring  me  into  the  way  of  truth, 
before  I  funk  into  utter  darknefs  for 
ever. 

*  I  find  myfelf  beginning  to  grow 
weak.     I   mall,  therefore,  haften  to 
the  main  purpofe  of  this  letter. 

«  When  I  refleft  on  the  actions  of 
<  rov  pall  life,  I  know  of  nothing  which 

«  fits 
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fits  heavier  upon  my  confciencc,  than 
the  injuftice  I  have  been  guilty  of  to 
that  poor  wretch,  your  adopted  fon. 
I  have,  indeed,  not  only  connived 
at  the  villainy  of  others,  but  been 
myfelf  active  in  injuttice  towards 
him.  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
when  I  tell  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
dying  man,  he  hath  been  bafely  in- 
jured.  As  to  the  principal  fa<5t,  up- 
on ihe  mifreprefcntation  of  which 
you  difcarcJe-l  him,  I  folemnly  aflure 
you  he  is  innocent.  When  you  Jay 
upon  your  fuppofed  death -bed,  he 
was  the  only  per  fon  in  the  houfe  who 
teftified  any  real  concern;  and  what 
happened  afterwards,  aroi'e  from  the 
wildnels  of  his  joy  on  your  recovery  j 
and,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  from  the 
balenefs  of  another  per  fon  j  (but  it 
is  my  defire  to  juftify  the  innocent, 
and  to  accufe'  none.)  Believe  me, 
my  friend,  this  young  man  hath  the 
nobleft  generofity  of  heart,  the  moft 
perfect  capacity  for  friendship,  the 
highett  integrity,  and,  indeed,  every 
virtue  which  can  ennoble  a  man. 
He  hath  fome  faults,  but  among 
them  is  not  to  be  numbered  the  leaft 
want  of  duty  or  gratitude  towards 
you.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  fatis- 
fied,  when  you  difmirTed  him  from 
your  houfe,  his  heart  bled  for  you 
more  th»n  for  himfelf. 
'  Worldly  motives  were  the  wicked 
and  bafe  reafons  of  my  concealing 
this  from  you  fo  long  :  to  reve-I  it 
now,  I  can  have  no  inducement,  but 
the  defire  of  ferving  the  caufe  of 
truth,  of  doing  right  to  the  innocent, 
and  of  making  all  the  amends  in  my 
power  for  a  paft  offence.  I  hope 
this  declaration,  therefore,  will  have 
the  effect  defired,  and  will  reftore  this 
deferving  young  man  to  your  favour} 
the  hearing  of  which,  while  I  am  yet 
alive,  will  afford  the  utmoft  confola- 
tion  to,  Sir,  your  moft  obliged,  obe- 
dient humble  fervant, 

'  THOMAS  SQUARE.* 

The  reader  will,    after  this,    fcarce 
vfronder  at  the  revolution  fo  viiibly  ap- 

§  earing  in  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  notwith- 
anding  he  received  from  Thwackum, 
by  the  fame  poft,  another  letter  of  a 
>try  different  kind,  which  we  (hall  here 
add,  as  it  may  pofllbly  be  the  laft  time 
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we  ftiall  have  occ*fu>o  to  mention  the 
name  of  that  gentleman. 


'SIR, 

'  T  Am  not  at  all  furprized  at  hear- 
•*•  'ing  from  your  worthy  nephew 
a  frcfli  inltance  of  the  villainy  of 
Mr.  Square  the  atheift's  young  pu- 
pil. I  Oiall  not  wonder  at  any  mur- 
ders he  may  commit;  and  I  hear- 
tily pray  that  your  own  blood  may 
not  leal  up  this*  final  commitment  to 
the  place  of  wailing  and  gnafhing  of 
teeth. 

'  Though  you  cannot  wsnt  fufficient 
calls  to  repentance,  for  the  many  un- 
warrantable weakneffes  exemplified 
in  your  behaviour  to  this  wretch,  fo 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  your  own 
lawful  family,  aud  of  your  character, 
I  fay,  though  thefe  may  fufficiently 
be  fuppofed  to  prick  and  goad  your 
confcience  at  this  feafon;  I  fhould 
yet  be  wanting  to  my  duty,  if  I  fpar- 
ed  to  give  you  fome  admonition,  in 
order  to  bring  you  to  a  due  fenfe  qf  ' 
your  errors.  I  therefore  pray  you 
ferioufly  to  confjder  the  judgment 
which  is  likely  to  overtake  this  wick- 
ed villain}  and  let  it  ferve,  at  leaft, 
as  a  warning  to  you,  that  you  may 
not  for  the  future  defpife  the  advice 
of  one  who  is  fo  indefatigable  in  his 
prayers  for  your  welfare. 

*  Had  not  my    hand   been   witheld 
from  due  correction,   I  had  fco  urged 
much  of  this  diabolical  fpirit  out  of 
a  boy,  of  whom,  from  his  infancy, 
I  difcovered  the  devil  had  taken  fuch 
entire    poileflTionj   but   reflections   of 
this  kind  now  come  too  late. 

*  I  am  forry  you  have  given  away 
the  living  of  Weftern  fo  haftily.     I 
fiiould  have  applied  on  that  occafion 
earlier,  had  I  thought  you  would  not 
have  acquainted  me  previous  to  the 
difpofition.      Your  objection  to  plu- 
ralities is  being  righteous  over-much. 
If  there  were  any  crime  in  the  prac- 
tice, fo  many  godly  men  would  not 
agree  to  it.     If  the  vicar  of  Alder- 
grove  fhould  die,  (as  we  hear  he  is 
in  a  declining  way)  I  hope  you  will 
think  of  me,  fmce  I  am  certain  you 
muft  be  convinced  of  my  moft  fmcere 
attachment  to  your  higheft  welfare; 
a  welfare  to  which  all  worldly  confi- 
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derations  are  as  trifling  as  the  fmall 
tithes  mentioned  in  Scripture  are, 
when  compared  to  the  weighty  mat- 
ters of  the  law.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
faithful  humble  fcrvaiit, 

<  ROGER  THWA*CKUM.' 

This  was  the  firft  time  Thwackum 
ever  wrote  in  this  authoritative  Ilile  to 
Allworthy;  and  of  this  he  hud  after- 
wards fufficieut  reafon  to  repent,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  thofe  who  milrake  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  goodnefs  for  the  loweft 
degree  of  weaknefs.  A 11  worthy  had, 
Indeed,  never  liked  this  man.  He 
knew  him  to  be  proud  and  ill-natured 5 
he  alfo  knew  that'his  divinity  itfelf  was 
tin&ured  with  his  temper,  and  fuch  as 
in  many  rel'pecls  he  hlmielf  did  by  no 
means  approve:  but  he  was,  at  the 
fame  tiuie,  an  excellent  i'cholar,  and 
IT. oft  indefatigable  in  teaching  the  two 
lads.  Add  to  this,  the  Uriel  Jeverity 
of  his  life  and  manners,  in  unim.  peach- 
ed honefty,  and  a  molt  devout  attach- 
ment to  religion.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  tfiough  Ailworthy  did  not  efteem 
nor  love  the  man,  yet  he  could  never 
bring  himfelf  to  part  with  a  tutor  to 
the  boys,  who  was,  both  by  learning 
and  induilry,  extremely  well  qualified 
for  his  office}  and  he  hoped,  that  as 
they  were  bred  up  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  under  his  own  eye,  he  mould  be 
able  to  correct  whatever  was  wrong  in 
Thwackum's  inltrudbons. 


CHAP.     V. 

*N    WHICH  THE    HISTORY   IS    CON- 
TIN  U  t  D . 

MR.  Ailworthy,  in  his  laftfpeech, 
had  recollected  fontt  lender  ideas 
concerning  Jones,  which  iud  brought 
tears  into  the  gcod  man's  eyes.      This 
Mrs.  Miller  obferving,    fa  id,    f  Yes, 
yes,   Sir,  your  goodntfs  to  this  poor 
young  man  is  known,  notwithitand- 
ing    -ill  your  care  to  conceal  it;  but 
there  :'s  not  a  fingle  fyllable  of  truih 
in    what    thofe    villains    laid.      Mr. 
Nightingale  hath  now  difcovered  the 
whole  matter.     It  feems  thefe  fellows 
were  employed  by  a  lord,  who  is  a 
rival  of    poor  Mr.    Jones,    to    have 
preffed  him  on  board  a  (hip — I  aiftue 
them,  I  don't  know  who  they  will  prefs 


next!  Mr.  Nightingale  here  hath 
"feen  the  officer  himfelf,  who  is  a 
very  pretty  gentleman,  and  hath  toiJ 
1. i in  all,  and  is  very  fony  for 
he  undertook  j  which  he  would  never 
have  done,  had  he  known  Mr.  Jones 
to  have  been  a  gentleman;  but  he 
was  told  that  he  was  a  common  drol- 
ling vagabond.' 

Ailworthy  itared  at  all  this,  and 
declared  he  was  a  ftranger  to  eveiy 
word  (lie  faid.  '  Yes,  Sir,'  anfwerej 
file,  f  I  believe  you  are.  It  is  a  very 

*  different  itory/I  believe,  from  what 

*  thofe  fellows  told  the  lawyer.' 

'  What  lawyer,  Madam?  What 
'  is  it  you  mean?'  faid  Ailworthy. 
'  Nay,  nay,'  faid-  (he,  «  this  is  fo  like 
'  you,  to  deny  your  own  goodnefs! 

*  but  Mr.  Nightingale  here  law  him.' 
— c  Saw   whom,   Madam  ?'    anfwered 
he.  «  Why,  your  lawyer,  Sir,'  faid  (lie, 
'   that  you  fo  kindly  fent    to   enquire 
'  into  the  affair/ — 'I   am   Hill  in  the 
'  dark,    upon  my  honour,'    faid  All- 
worthy.    '  Why  then,  do  you  tell  him, 
«  my   dear  Sir,'  cries   (he.     '  Indeed, 

*  Sir,'    laid   Nightingale,    '  I  did    fee 

*  that  very  lawyer  who  went  from  you, 

*  when   I  came  into  the  room,    at  an. 
'  alehoufe  at  Alderfgate,   in  company 

*  wiih  two  of  the   fellows   who  were 

*  employed  by  Lord  Feilamar  to  prefs 
'  Mr.  Jones,  and  who  were,  by  that 
'   means,  profent  at  the  unhappy  ren- 

*  counter  between  him  and  Air.  Fitz- 

*  Patrick.'—'  It>wn,   Sir,'  faid'Mis. 
Miller,  '  when  I   faw  this  gentleman 

*  come  into  the  room  to  you,    I  told 

*  Mr.  Nightingale  that  I  apprehended 

*  you  had  fent  him  thither  to  enquire 

*  into  the  affair. '     Allworthy  (hewed 
marks  of  aftonifhment  in  his  counte- 
nance at  this  news;  and  was,  indeed, 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  (truck  dumb 
by  it.     At  la(t,  addrefiing  himfelf  to 
Mr.  Nightingale,    he    faid,    *  I    mud 

*  con  f  els  myfelf.    Sir,    more  furprized 

*  at  what  you  tell  me,  than  I  have  ever 
'  been  before  at  any  thing  in  my  whole 
'   life.     Are  y«u  certain  this  was  the 
'  gentleman?' — «  I  am    moll  certain,' 
aniwued   Nightingale.     '  At  Alderf- 
'  gait?'  cries  Ailworthy.     «  And  was 

*  you  in  company  with  this  lawyer  and 

*  the  two  fellows?' — '  I  was,  Sir,'  faid 
the  other,    «  very  near  half  an  hour.' — 
'  Well,    Sir,'  faid   All  worthy }    '  and 
'  in  what  manner  did  the  lawyer  be- 

*  have?  Did  you  hear  all  that  paffed 

3  N  '  between 
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between  him  and  the  fellows?'— '  No, 
Sir,'    anfwered  Nightingale;     '  tluy 
had  been  together  before  I  came.    In 
my  pretence  the   lawyer    find    little; 
but  after  I  rnd  ieveral  times  examin- 
ed the  fellows-,    wno    perhlted    in    a 
it.irv  dii  c6lly  contrary  to  what  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.   Jones,  and  which  I 
find  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  rank. 
L.]fhood;  th;.  lawyer  then  defired  the 
\vs  to  lay  nothing  but  what  w;is 
the    truth;    and  leemed   to  fpeak    Co 
much  in  favour  of  Mr.   Jones,  that 
when  I  law    the   fame    pcrfon    with 
you,   I  concluded  your  goodnefs  had 
prompted  you  to  fend   him   thither.' 
— '  And  did  you  not  lend  him  thither?' 
fays  Mrs.  Miller.   '  Indeed,  I  did  not,* 
anfwered  Allworihy;  *  nor  did  I  know 
«   he  had  gone  on  fi.-ch  an  errand  till 
«  this   moment/ — '   I  lee  it  all!'    faid 
Mrs.  Miller:    '  upon  my  foul,  I  fee  it 
*  all!     No  wonder  they  have  been  clo- 
«  feted    fo    cloie    lately. — Son    Night- 
«  ingaie,  let  me  beg  you  run  for  ihefe 
'  fellows  immediate!) — find  them  out, 
'  if  they  are  above  ground.      I  will  go 
«  myfclf  !'— «  Dear  Madam,1  faid  All- 
worthy,  '  *  be  patient,   and  do   me  the 
'   favour  to  fend  a  fervant  *ip  flairs  to 
'  call  Mr.  Dowling  hither,  if  he  be  in 
«  the    houfej    or   if    not,    Mr.    Blifil.' 
Mrs.  Miller  went  out  muttering  fome- 
thing  to  berfelf,  and  pn  fently  returned 
with  an  anfwer,  that  Mr.  Dowling  was 
gone;  but  that  the  t'other,  as  {lit  call- 
ed him,  was  coming. 

Allwonhy  was  of  a  cooler  difpofi- 
tion  than  the  good  \\oman,  v.-hofe  fpi- 
lits  were  all  up  in  arms  in(the  caule  of 
her  friend.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  fome  fufpicions  which  were 
near  a  -kin  to  hcr's.  When  Bhfil  came 
into  the  rn(<  I  him  with  a  very 

lei  ion-  and    with    a   lels 

friendly  )<;ok  thun  l:e  had  ever  befoie 
vivm  him,  v.  h-'htr  he  knew  any  thing 
of  Mr.  Dowling's  Ir..  any  of 

t!)e   pt-rf;;ns    w!r>  at   the 

<luel  between  Jones  and  another  gen- 
th  man. 

There  is  nothing  (<•  I  as   a 

C]Ut  iih 
man    \ 

truth     or  t  .  , 

whici.  ;  perfonages, 

whole  nol  :  -  iivc» 

Bailey,  take  the 

pluvious  io  di- 


vine every  queftion,  which  may  V 

ed  their  clients  on  the  day  oi 

they   may  be  (applied  with  . 

ready  anf\v.:is,   which 

invention   cannot  fiipply  \-\ 

Befjdes,  the  fud  ien  an.)  violent  itnputlb 

on  the  blood,    oci 

prizes,    caufes  frequently  In 

ration  in  the  countenaii' ».-,  d;  t  a  man 

is  obliged  to  give  evid< 

felf.      And  ftich,   in-.:L 

terations    which    the 

Blifil  underwent  from  this  fudden 

tion,  that  we  can  fcarce  blame  the  ea- 

gernefs  of  Mis.  Miil-.-r,  who  immedi- 

a;ely  cried    out — *  Guilty,    upon    my 

*  honour!  guilty,  upon  my  foul!' 
Mr.  Allworthy  fharply  rebuked  her 

for  this  impetuofity;  and  then  turning 
to  Blifil,  who  feemed  finking  into  the 
earth,  he  faid,  *  Why  do  you  hefitate, 
'  Sir,  at  giving  me  an  anfwer?  You 
'  certainly  mult  have  employed  him^ 
'  for  he  would  not,  of  his  own  ac- 
'  cord,  I  believe,  have  undertaken  fucli 

*  an  errand,  and  efpecialiy  without  ac- 

*  quaintmg  me.T 

Biifil  then  anfwered,  «  I  own,  Sir,  I 
'  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence j  yet 
«  may  I  hope  y<-ur  paidou?" — '  My 

<  pardon?'    laid   Allworthy,    very   an- 
giily.      *  Nay,     Sir,'   anfwered  Blifil, 

*  I  knew  you  would  be  offended;  yet 
1  finely  my  dear  uncle  will  forgive  the 
'  effects  of  the  molt  amiahle  of  human 
'  weakneffes.      Compaffion   for    thofe 
c  who  do  not  deferve  it,  I  own,   is  a 
f  crime;  and   yet    it   is  a   crime   from 
'  which  you  yourfelf  are  not  entirely 
«   free.      I  knoov  I  have  been  guilty  of 

*  it  in   more  than  one   inltance  to  this 

*  very  manj  and  I  will  own  I  d.- 

*  Mi.   Dowling,   not  on   I 

<  iruitlefs  encpnry,    but  to  ^ 

*  wilntfles,    and  KJ  riuiL:»\\-'.'.:'  to 

*  their   evidence.      This,    Sir,    : 

«   truth;  which,   though  I  intended   to 

<  concra!    fiom 

«    I   COJ:fi-i- 

'  is  the   lir;ht  in  ;ed   to 

«  me  from  the  gi-utl-  in  v.our.' 

'    Now,     Muiam,'  i'ud   AMv. 
«    I   l)i-l leve  you  will    . 
'   f.Yu    v.,u    h.-ivt:  fiiU-rt.iin. 

•icn,   and  are  i  '  y  with 

4  my  nephew  as  you  was.' 
.    ivlilli-r   \ 

iild  not  fo  hafiily  be  , 
}ilifil,  whom    (lie  ioo 
:          th  ruin  ot 

pan 
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particular  inftance,  he  had  impofed 
upon  her  as  well  as  the  reft}  fo  entire- 
Jy  had  the  devil  ftood  his  friend.  And, 
indeed,  I  look  upon  the  vulgar  obfer- 
vation,  «  That  the  devil  often  deferts 
'  his  friends,  and  leaves  them  in  the 
*  lurch,'  to  be  a  great  abufe  on  that 
gentleman's  character.  Perhaps  he 
may  fometimes  defert  thole  who  are 
only  his  cup  acquaintance;  or  who,  at 
moft,  are  but  half  his  j  but  he  gene- 
rally ftands  by  thofe  who  are  thorough  - 
Jy  his  fervants,  and  helps  them  off  in 
all  extremities,  till  their  bargain  ex- 
pires. 

As  a  conquered  rebellion  ftrength- 
cns  a  government,  or  as  health  is  more 
perfectly  eftablifhed  by  recovery  from 
fome  dileafes;  fo  anger,  when  remov- 
ed, often  gives  new  life  to  affecVion. 
This  was  the  cafe  of  Mr.  All  worthy; 
for  Blifil  having  wiped  off  the  greater 
fufpicion,  the  lefler,  which  had  been 
railed  by  Square's  letter,  funk  of  courfe, 
and  was  forgotten;  and  Thwackum, 
with  whom  he  w-is  greatly  offended, 
bore  alone  all  the  reflections  which 
Square  had  cart  on  the  enemies  of 
Jones. 

As  for  that  young  man,  the  refent- 
ment  of  Mr.  Allworthy  began  more 
and  more  to  abate  towards  him.  He 
told  Blifil,  he  did  not  only  forgive  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  his  good-na- 
ture, but  would  give  him  the  pleafure 
of  following  his  example.  Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  with  a  fmiie, 
which  would  have  become  an  ange!, 
he  cried,  -<  What  fay  you,  Madam; 
*  lhall  w£  take  a  hackney-coach,  and 
'  alt  of  us  together  pay  a  vifit  to  your 
-'  friend?  I  promife  you,  it  is  not  the 
•*  firft  vifit  I  have  made  in  a  prifon.' 

Every  reader,  I  believe,  will  be  able 
to  aniwer  for  the  worthy  woman;  but 
they  muft  have  a  great  deal  of  good- 
nature, and  be  well  acquainted  with 
friencHhip,  who  can  feei  what  (he  felt 
on  this  occafion.  Few,  1  hope,  are  capa- 
ble of  feeling  what  now  palled  in  the 
mind  of  Blifil;  but  thofe  who  are,  will 
acknowledge,  that  it  was  impofilble  for 
him  to  raife  any  objection  to  this  vifit. 
Fortune,  however,  or  the  gentleman 
tartly  mentioned  above,  ftood  his  fiiend, 
and  prevented  his  undergoing  fo  great 
a  Jhock:  for  at  the  very  inftant  when 
the  coach  was  fent  for,  Partridge;  ar- 
rived, and  having  called  Mrs.  Miller 
from  the  company,  acquainted  her 


with  the  dreadful  accident  lately  come 
to  light;  and  hearing  Mr.  Allworthy's 
intention,  begged  her  to  find  fome 
means  of  flopping  him;  t  For,'  fays  he, 
the  matter  mult  at  all  h;iz;irds  be  kept 
a  fecret  from  him;  and  if  he  mould 
now  go,  he  will  find  Mr.  Jones  and 
his'  mother,  who  arrived  juit  as  1 
left  him,  lamenting  over  one  another 
the  horrid  crime  they  had  ignorantly 
committed.' 
The  poor  woman,  who  was  almoft 
deprived  of  her  fenfes  at  this  dreadful 
news,  was  never  lefs  capable  of  inven- 
tion than  at  ptefent.  However,  as  wo- 
men  are  much  readier  at  this  than  men, 
rtie  bethought  herfolf  of  an  excufe;  and, 
returning  to  Allworthy,  faid,  '  I  am 
'  fine,  Sir,  you  will  be  furprized  at 

*  hearing  any  objection  from  rne  to  the 

*  kind   propofal  you  juft    now   madej 
'  and  yet  I  am  afraid  of  the  confe- 

*  quence  of  it,  if  carried  immediately 
'  into  execution.     You  muft  imagine, 

*  £Yr,    that   all    the    calamities  which 

*  have  lately  befallen  this  poor  young 
'  fellow,    muft   have  thrown   him  into 

*  the   loweft  dcjeclion  of    fpirits:  and 

*  now,  Sir,  mould  we  all  on  a  fudden 
'  fling  him   into   futh  a  violent  fit  of 
'  joy,  as   I  know  your   prefence   will 

*  occafion,   it  may,   I  am  afraid,    pro- 
'  duce  fome  fatal  mifcnief;  efpecialiy 

*  as  his  fervant,  who  is  without,  tells 

*  me  he  is  very  far  from  being  well.' 

4  Is  his  fervant  without  ?"  cries  All- 
worthy;  '  pray  call  him  hither.  I  will 

*  afk  him  fome  queltions   concerning 
'   his  m nfter.' 

Paitridge  was  at  firft  afraid  to  ap- 
pear before  Mr.  Allworthy;  but  was 
at  length  perfuaded,  after  Mrs.  Miller, 
who  had  often  heard  his  whole  ftory 
from  his  own  mouth,  had  promifed  to 
introduce  him. 

Allworthy  recolleclecl  Partridge  the 
moment  fee  came  into  the  room,  though 
many  years  had  patted  fince  he  had  feea 
hun.  Mrs.  Miller,  therefore,  might 
have  (pared  here  a  ionnal  oration,  in 
which,  indeed,  /he  was  Ibmething  pro- 
lix: for  the  reader,  1  believe,  may  have 
cbllned  already  that  the  good  woman, 
among  other  things,  had  a  tongue  al- 
\v.i\  i>  reauy  for  the  it'i  vice  of  her  friends. 

'  And  are  you,'  laid  Allworthy  to 
Partridge,  *  the  lervaut  of  Mr.  Jones?* 
— •'  1  can't  lay,  Sir,'  anfw-red  he,  *  that 

*  I  am  regularly  a  fervant ;  but  I    live 
f  wilh  him,  ;tn"t   pie^fe   your  honour, 

3  N  a  *  at 
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*  at  prefent.     Nonfum  quails  gram,  as 
'  your  honour  very  well  knows.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  aiked  him  many 
quelttons  concerning  Jones,  as  to  his 
health,  and  other  matters  j  to  a!i  which 
Partridge  anfwered,  without  having  the 
It-alt  regard  to  what  was,  but  conluler- 
ed  only  what  he  would  have  things  ap- 
pear; for  a  ftric~l  adherence  to  truth 
was  not  among  the  articles  of  this  ho- 
neft  fellow's  morality,  or  his  religion. 

During  this  dialogue,  Mr.  Nightin-  ' 
gale  took  his  leave,  and  piel'ently  after 
Mrs.  Miller  left  the  room,  when  All- 
worthy  iikewiie  difpitched  Biifil;  for 
he  imagined  that  Partridge,  when  atone 
with  him,  would  be  more  explicit  than 
before  company.  They  were  no  fooner 
left  in  private  together,  than  Allwor- 
thy began,  as  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

IN    WHICH    THE    HISTORY    IS-.  FAR- 
THER.  CONTlNUhD. 

'  OURE,  friend,'  faic!  the  good  man, 
O  '  you  are  the  llrangeft  of  all  hu- 
'  man  beings:  not  only  to  have  lut- 
'  fered  ?s  you  have  formerly,  fur  ob- 
'  iijnaiely  perfifting.  in  a  falmood;  but 

*  to  perflit  in  it  thus  to  the  iait,  and  to 

thus  upon  the  world  fur  the  fer- 

*  vant  ot  your  own  ion!    What  inun-ti 
'   ca'n   you   huvr:  in  all  this!    what  can 

*  be-  Vovir  nioii.c?' 

*  I  Ice,  Sir,'  laid  Partridge,  failing 
down  upon  his  knees,  '  that  your  !K>- 
'  nour  ic-  piepoiil-flVd  ;i  gain  ft  me,  and 
'  rtlblved  not  to  believe  any  thing  [ 
1  fay;  and  therefore  what  fi6 nines  n>,y 
1  jm;idhitions?  But  yet  thtre  is  O;.e 
«  above,  who  knows  that  I  am  not  the 
:•  of  this  young  man.' 

«  How!'  f-id  Allworthy,  «  will  you 
«  vet  cie:;y  what  you  was  formerly  con- 

*  vicied  of  upon    fuch    u, 

'   fuch  maniffrt  evidence?     N  iy,   what 

*  a  confirm'U'on    is    your    bcirg    n./w 
'   found    with    this    very    r 

*  which     twcii'y     yc.-io    :>y 

ntt  you?  I  thought    \ 


'  the  country}  nay,  1  thought  you  InJ 
«  been  long  fince  dead.  In  what  man- 
'  ner  did  you  know  any  thing  of  this 

*  young   man?     Where  did  you   meet 
'  wit ii  him,   unlci's  you  hud  kept  fume 
'  coirelpondence    t'.gethei?      I)o    not 
'  deny  thisj   for  I  proiniie  you   it   will 

*  greatly  raiie  your  fou  in  my  opinion, 
«   to  find  that   lu:    hath    lu:  h  a  l^nfe  of 

*  filiil    duty,   as    privately   to    ftipport 

*  his  father  fur  I'o  many  years.' 

'  Jf  your  honour  wiil  have  patience 
'  to  hear  me,'  faid  Partridge,  <  I  will 
'  tell  you  :tll.'  Being  bid  go  on,  hs 
proceeded  thus.  '  \Vhen  your  honour 
'  conceived  that  diipleafure  again 

*  it  ended  in   my   ruin   foon  aftei;   f-^r 

*  I  loll  my  little   fchool;  and  the  mi- 
'   nifter,  thinking,   I  fuppofe,  it  would 
'  be  agreeable  to  your  honour,   turned 
'  me  out   from  the  office  of  cierk;  fo 

*  that  I  had  nothing  to  truft  to  but  the 

*  barber's  Asop,   which,    in   a  country 

*  place  like  that,  is  a  poor  livelihood; 
f  and  when  my  wife  died,  (for  till  that 
'  time  I  iccriveJ  a    penfion  of  twelve 

*  pounds   a     year   from    ;»n    unknown 

*  hand;  which,   indeed,  I  believe   was 

*  your  honour's  own,  for  nobo<: 

'  ever  I  heard  of  doth  thefe  things  be- 

*  fides:)  but,  as  I  was  faying,  when  (he 
•*  died,    this   penfion    ioribok    me;    fo 

*  tint  now,   as   I  owed   two   or  three 
'   J'mall  dclits.  \\hich  began  to  be  tnui- 
'   bleibme     to    me,    particularly    oi:r* 
'  which   an    attorney    brought    up    by 
'  jaw-eharges   f, om   fifteen  fliil!': 

*  near  tliiity   pounds}   and  as  I  found 
'  all   my    uiual   means  of  living    had 
'   furfook  me,  I  packed  tip  my  IsttL-  all 
'  as  well  as  I  couKi,  and  went  off. 

'  The  fii  ft  place  I  c.-tme  to,  W.HS  Sa- 
1  lifbury,  where  I  got  into  the  lervice 
'  of  a  g.-iiilcman  belonging  to  the  law, 

*  and 'One  of    the   belt  gentlemen  that 

*  ever  I  knew;  for  he  u  as  not  or.iy  good 
'  to  me,   but  I  kno  <  i  good 
'  and    chnrirahle  ae^s    which    he    did 
'   while   I   (laid   with    him;   and  I  have 
'   known  him  often  rcfule  biitin-  i'-,    he- 
4   e-auie  it  v.'is  p-.llry 

—  '  You    n-'nl   not    IK-   lo   pirti 
\iUvui\iiyj     '  I  know  i\\\- 


!.is  is  a  fadl  which  I  k.nev;   !  /.ire,  by  the 

. 
i 
( 

-  even  of  hu- 

'  tleman, 
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«  tleman,  and  a  very  worthy  man  he 
'  is,  and  an  honour  to  his  profeflion.' 
—  *  Well,  Sir,'  continued  Partridge, 
'  from  hence  I  removed  to  Lyming- 

*  ton,  where  I  was  above  three  years 
'  in  the  fervice  of  another  lawyer,  who 

*  was  likewife  a  very   good  fort  of  a 
'  man,  and,  to  be  fure,  one  of  the  mer- 
«  rieit  gentlemen  in  England.     Well, 

<  Sir,   at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  I 

*  fet  up  a  little  fchool,  and  was  likely 
'  to  do  well  again,  had  it  not  been  for 
'  a  moft  unlucky  accident.   Here  I  kept 
'  a  pig;   and  one  day,   as   ill-fortune 
'  would   have  it,   this  pig  bioke  out, 

*  and  did  a  trefpafs,   I  think  they  call 

*  it,    in  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of 
«  my  neighbours,   who   was   a  proud, 

*  revengeful  man,  and  employed  a  law- 
'  yer,  one — one — I  can't  think  of  his 
'  name;  but  he  fent  for  a  writ  againft 

*  me,    and   had    me    to  Jize.     When 
«  I  came  there,  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
c  me!  to  hear  what  the  counfellor  faid. 

*  There  was  one  that  told  my   lord  a 

*  parcel  of  the  con founded ft  lyes  about 
'   me;  he  faid,  that  1  .ufed  to  drive  my 
«  hogs  into  other  folks  garden?,   and 

<  a   great  deal   more;    and   at   lart    he 

*  faid,   he  hoped  I  had  at  lalt  brought 
'  my  hogs  to  a  fair  market.     Xo  be 
'•fure,   one  would  have  thought,  that 

*  inftead  of  being  owner  only  of  one 

*  poor    little    pig,     I    had    been    the 

*  greateft   hog-merchant  in    England. 

<  Well — '     *  Pray,'  laid   Allworthy, 

*  do  not  be  fo  particular;  I  have  heard 
'  nothing  of  your  fon  yet.' — *  O  it  was 
'  a  great  many  years,'   anfwered   Par- 
tridge,  «  before  I  faw  my  Ion,    as  you 

*  are  piesfed  to  call  him.     I  went  over 

*  to    Ireland    after   this,    and    taught 

*  f;.hool    at  Cork,  (for  that   one   fuit 
'  ruined    me   again,     and   I   lay   feven 
'  years  in  Winchester  gaol.)'— 'Well,' 
faid   Allworthy,    *  pafs   that   over   till 

*  your  reiurn   to  England.' — '  Then, 

*  Sir,'   faid  he,    <  it  was  about   half  a 

*  year   ago  that  I   landed    at  Briltol, 
4  whine  I  ttayed    lome   time;  and  not 

*  finding  it  do  there,  and  hearing  of  a 

*  place   between    that  and   Glouceiter, 
'  where  the   barber   was   ju(t  dead,    I 
'  went  thither,  and  there   I   had    been 
'  about  two  months  when  Mr.  Jones 
1  came  thither.'     He   then  gave  All- 
worthy  a  very   particular    account    of 
their  rirlt  meeting,  and  of  every  thing, 
as  well  as  he  could  remember,   which 
had  happened  from  that  day  to  thisj 


frequently  interlarding  his  (lory  with 
panegyricks  on  Jones;  and  not  forget- 
ting to  infmuate  the  great  love  and  re- 
fpeft  which  he  had  for  Allworthy.  He 
concluded  with  faying,  *  Now,  Sir, 

*  I  have  told    your   honour  the   whole 

*  truth:'     and    then    repeated    a    molt 
fulerr.n    proreftation,    that   he    was    no 
more  the  father  of  Jones   than  of  the 
Pope    of  Rome;    and   imprecated    the 
molt  bitter  curies   on   his  head,  if  he 
did  not  Ipeak  truth. 

'  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  mat- 
'  ter?'  cries  Allworthy.  «  For  what 
'  purpofe  mould  you  fo  ftrongly  deny 
'  a  fa 61,  which  I  think  it  would  be 

*  rather  your  intereft  to  own?' — '  Nay, 
'  Sir,'     anfwered  Partridge,     (for    he 
could  hold  no  longer)   *  if  your  honour 
'  will    not  believe    me,    you   are    like 
'  foon  to  have  fatisfaclion  enough.     I 

*  wifh  you  had  miftaken  the  mother  of 
'  this  young  man,  as  well  as  you  have 
'  his  father.'     And   now  being  aflced 
what  he  meant;  with  all  the  fymptoms 
of  horror,  both  in  his  voice  and  coun- 
tenance, ha  toid  Allworthy  the  whole 
ftoryj   which  he  had  a  little  before  ex- 
preflfed  fuch  a  defire  to  Mrs.  Miller  to 
conceal  from  him. 

Allworthy  was  almoft  as  much 
(hocked  at  this  dit'covery,  as  Partridge 
himfHf  had  been  while  he  related  it. 

*  Good  Heavens!'  fays  he,    *  in  what 

*  rnilerable  diilreflls  do  vice  and  im- 
'  prudence   involve  men!    How  much 
'  beyond  our  deiigns  are  the  effects  of 
'  wickednefs  fometimes  carried!'     He 
had  fcarce  uttered  theie  words,    when 
Mrs.  Waters  came  halhly  and  abrupt- 
ly into  the  room.     Partridge  no  fooner 
faw  her,  than  he  cried,    *  Here,  Sir, 

*  here    is    the    very     woman    heilelf. 

*  This  is  the  unfortunate  mother  of 
'  Mr.  Jones;  I  am   lure  (lie    will  ac-* 
'  quit  me  before  your  honour.     Pray, 
'  Madam ' 

Mrs.  Waters,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  wnat  Partridge  laid,  and  al- 
moft without  taking  any  notice  of  him, 
advanced  to  Mr.  AH  worthy;  '  I  be- 
'  lieve,  Sir,  it  is  fo  long  fmce  I  had 

*  the  honour  of  feeing  you.  that  you  do 
'  not  recoil T^t  me.' — *  Indeed,*  anfwer- 
ed Allworthy,    *  you  ait  fo  very  much 

*  alrtie<i,  on  many  accounts,   that  had 
'  not  this  man   airestiy  acquainted  me 
'  who  you  a:r,  I  ihouid  not  have  un- 
'  mediately  callrd    you  to  my  remern- 

*  brance.     Hnve    you,    Madam,    any 

*  particular 
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*  particular  bufinefs  which  brings  you 

*  to  me?'     'Allworthy  fpoke  thus  wrth 
great  referve;  for  the  reader  may  eafily 
Relieve  he  was  net  well  pleafcd   with 
the  conduct  of  this  lady;  neither  with 
what  he  had  formerly  heard,  nor  with 
vhat  Partridge  had  now  delivered. 

Mis.  Waters  anfwered,  '  Indeed, 
Sir,  I  have  very  particular  bufinefs 
with  you;  and  it  is  fuch  as  I  can 
impart  only  to  yotirfelf.  I  muft  de- 
fire,  therefore,  the  favour  of  a  word 
with  you  alone;  for  I  afTure  you, 
whar  -I  have  to  tell  you  is  of  the  ut- 
molt  importance.' 
Partridge  was  then  ordered  to  with- 
draw; but  before  he  went,  he  begged 
the  lady  to  fatisfy  Mr.  Allworthy  that 
he  was  perfectly  innocent.  To  which 
&e  anfwered,  *  You  need  be  under 

*  no  apprehenfion,    Sir;  I  (hall  fatisfy 
'  Mr.  Aliworthy  very  perfectly  of  that 
(  matter/ 

Then  Partridge  withdrew;  and  that 
pafled  between  Mr.  Allwonhy  and 
Mrs.  Waters  which  is  written  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAP.     VII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY. 

MRS.    Waters    remaining  a   few 
moments  filent,  Mr.  Allworthy 
could  not  refrain  from  faying,  •  I  am 

•  forry,  Madam,  to  perceive,  by  what 
'  I  have  fince  heard,    that  you  have 
«  made    fo   very    ill  a  uie — '     <  Mr. 
'  Allworthy/    fays   (he,    interrupting 
him,  «  I  know  I  have  faults,  but  in- 
'  gratitude  to  you  is  not  one  of  them. 
<  I   never  can    nor  lhall    forget    your 
'  goodnefs,  which  I  own  I  have  very 
«  little   defrrved;    but    be    pleafed    to 
«  wave   all  upbi aiding  me  at  prefent, 
'  as  I  have  fo  important  an   affair  to 
'  communicate  to  you  concerning  this 
«  young  man,  to  whom   you  have  gi- 
'   v'^n  my  maiden  name  cf  Jones/ 

«  Jl^ve  I  then,' faiu  Aliworlhy, 

•  norantly  punifl:ed  an  innocent  man, 
«  in  the  perfon  of  him  who  hr.th  juft 
'  left  us?    Was  he  not   the  father  of 
«  the  child'?' — '  Indeed    he  was    not/ 
faid   Mrs.    Waters.     «    You    m 

«  pleafcd   to  remember,  Sir,  I  former- 

'  ly  told    you,    you    fnoulii    one    day 

•  know;    and  I    acknowledge    myf'tif 
«  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  cruel  n«g- 


'  left,  in  not  having  difcovered  it  fo 

*  you  before.     Indeed,  I  little  knew 
'  how    nccdftry    it    was/—*    Well, 

*  Madam/  laid  Allworthy,  'bepleaf- 

*  til  to  proceed/—'  You  muft  remem- 
4  ber,  Sir/  faid  flie,    «  a  young  fellovr 
'  whole  name  was  Summer/ — '  Very 
«  well/  cries  Allworthy;  *  he  was  the 
'  fon  of  a  clergyman  of  great  learning 
'  and  virtue,  for  whom  I  had  the  high- 
'  eit    friend/hip/ — *  So   it    appeared, 
'  Sir/    anfwered  fhej    '   for  I   believe 
'  you   bred   the   young  man   up,  and 
'  maintained    him    at    the   univerfityj 
'  where,  1  think,  he  had  finimed  his 
'  Itudit-s,  when  he  came  to  refide  at 
'  your  houfe;  a  finer  man,  I  muft  fay, 
'  the  fun   never  flione  upon;   for,  be- 
'  fides  the  handfomeft    pcrfon   I  ever 
'  faw,  he  was  fo  genteel,  and  had  fo 
'  much    wit    and    good    breeding/-— 

*  Poor   gentleman/    faid    Allworthy, 

*  he   was,  indeed,  untimely   fnatched 
'  away;  and  Jittle  did  I  think  he  had 

*  any  (tns  of  this  kind  to  anfwcr  for ; 

*  for  I   plainly  perceive,  you   are  go- 

*  ing  to  tell  me,  he  was  the  father  of 
'  your  child/ 

4  Indeed,   Sir/  anfwered  fhe,    '  he 
'  was  not/ — '  How?'  faid  Allworthy, 

*  to  what  then  tends  all  this  preface?'* 
— '  To  a  ftory,  Sir,'  faid  fhe,  '  which 

*  I  am  concerned   falls   to  my  lot  to 

*  unfold   to   you.     O,  Sir,  prepare  to 

*  hear  fomething  which  will   lurprize 
'  you,    will     grieve    you1/ — '  Speak,* 
faid   Allworthy;    '  I  am  confcious  of 

*  no  cri'.ne,  and   cannot  be  afraid   to 
<  hear/— '  Sir/    faid   fhe,    '  that  Mr. 
'  Summer,    the   fon    of   your  friend, 
'  educated  at  your  expence,  who,  after 
''living  a  year  in  the  houfe,  as  if  he 

*  had  been  your  own  fon,  died  there 

*  of  the  fmali-pox,   was   tenderly  la- 
c   menfed  by  you,  and  buried,  as  if  he 
'  had  been  your  ownj    that  Summer, 
'  Sir,  was  the  father  of  this  child/— 
'  How!'  faid  Allwoithy,    «    you  ccu- 
'  tradicl  yourlelf/— '  That  1  110  not/ 
anfwered   flic;    '  he  \vas,   indeed,    the 
«  f .it i- IT  of  this  child,   but  not  by 

— <  Take  care,  Madam/  faid  All- 
worthy;  '  do  not,  to  fliun  the  impu- 
'  tation  of  any  crime,  be  gv:ilry  of 
«  fal6ood.  lU-:r, 

•.-.  !,.<IH  \  </u  c.m  '  '"'"S* 

'  and  b>.:fnt-r  vviuiii;  tribunal,   f  ilv 
'  will    only    r.jigravate   your  ginl..  — 
'  Indeed,    -1-  Hi  not 

«  his  i.  -i   would  I  now  think 

jrftlf 
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*  myfelf  fo  for  the  world  !' — '  I  know 

*  your  reafon,'  faid  All  worthy;   *  and 
«  (hall  rejoice,  as  much  as  you,  to  find 
'  it  otherwifej  yet,  you  mult  remem- 
'  her,  you  yourJelf  confeffed  it  before 
t  me.' — *  So  far  what  I  conferTed,'  faid 
flie,  <  was  true,  that  thefe  hands  cor>- 
«  veyed  the  infant  to  your  bed;  con- 

*  veyed  it  thither,  ar  the  command  of 
'  it's  mother;  at  her  commands,  I  af- 
«  terwards  owned  it,  and  thought  my- 
«  felf,  by  her  generofity,  nobly  reward- 
«  ed,    both    for    my    iecrefy    and   my 

*  fhame.' — '  Who  could  this  woman 
«  be?'    faid  Allworthy.      *  Indeed,  I 
<  tremble  to  name  her,'  anfwered  Mrs. 
Waters.      '  By  all  this  preparation,  I 
«  am  to  guefs  that  (he  was  a  relation 
'  of  mine,'  cried  he.      *  Indeed,    me 
'  was  a  near  one.'     At  which  words 
Allworthy  ftarted,  and  (lie  continued, 
«  You  had  a  fitter,  Sir.'—*  A  fitter!'  ie- 
peated  he,  looking  aghatt.      '  As  there 

*  is  truth  in  heaven/  cries  me,    *  your 
'  fitter  was   the   mother  of  that  child 
'  you  found  between  your    (heets.'— 

*  Can  it  be  pofiible?'  cries  he,  *  good. 
«  Heavens!' — *  Have    patience,     Sir,' 
faid  Mis.  Waters,  '  and  I  will  unfold 
«  to  you  the  whole  ftory.     Juft  after 
'  your    departure    for   London,    Mifs 

*  Bridget  came  one  day  to  the  houfe 
'  of   my  mother.     She  was  pleafed  to 
'  fay,  me  had  heard  an  extraordinary 

*  character    of  me,    for   my  learning 
'  and  fuperior  underftanding  to  all  the 
'  young  women  there,  fo  me  was  pleaf- 
'  ed  to  fay.     She  then  bid  me  come  to 
'  her  to  the  great  houfej  where,  when 

*  I    attended,    me    employed    me    to 

*  read    to    her.      She    txprefled    great 

*  fatisfaftion  in    my  reading,    (hewed 
«  great  kindnefs  to  me,   and  made  me 

*  many   prefents.     At   laft,   (he  began 

*  to  catechize   me    on   the   fubjecl   of 
«  fecrefy,    to  which  I  gave    her    fuch 
«  fatisfaclory   anfwers,.  that,    at   laft, 

*  having  locked  the  door  of  her  room, 
«  (he  took  me  into  her  clofet,  and  then 

*  locking  that  door  likewife,  (lie  faid, 
'  me   (hould  convince  me  of   the  vaft 
'  reliance    (he    had    on    my  integrity, 
'  by  communicating  a  fccret,  in  which 
'  her   honour,    and    confequently    her 
'  life,  was  concerned.     She  then  ftopt, 
'  and  after  a  filence  of  a  few  minutes, 

*  during  which    (lie  often   wiped    her 

*  eyes,  The  enquired  of  me,  if  I  thought 

*  my  mother  might  fafely  be  confided 
s  in.     1  anfwered,  I  would  itake  my 


Ijfe  on  her  fidelity.  She  then  im- 
'parted  to  me  the  great  fecret  whick 
laboured  in  her  breatt,  and  which, 
I  believe,  was  delivered  with  more 
pains  than  (he  afterwards  differed  in 
child-birth.  It  w;»s  then  contrived, 
that  my  mother  and  myfelf  only 
mould  attend  at  the  time,  and  that 
Mis.  Wilkins  (hould  be  lent  out  of 
the  way,  as  (he  accordingly  was,  to 
the  very  fartheit  part  of  Doifetmire, 
to  enquire  the  character  of  a  fervanf, 
for  the  lady  had  turned  away  her 
own  maid  near  three  months  before j 
during  all  which  time  I  officiated 
about  her  perfon  upon  trial,  as  (he 
faidj  though,  as  (he  afterwards  de- 
clared, I  was  not  Cufficiently  handy 
for  the  place.  This,  and  many  other 
fuch  things,  which  (he  uied  to  fay  of 
me,  were  all  thrown  out  to  prevent 
any  fufpicion  which  Wilkins  might 
hereafter  have,  when  I  was  to  own 
the  child j  for  (he  thought  it  could 
never  be  believed  (he  would  venture 
to  hurt  a  young  woman,  with  whom 
(he  had  entrufted  fuch  a  fecret.  You 
may  be  allured,  Sir,  I  was  well  paid 
for  all  thefe  affronts,  which,  together 
with  being  informed  with  the  occa- 
fion  of  them,  very  well  contented  me. 
Indeed,  the  lady  had  a  greater  fufpi- 
cion of  Mrs.  Wiikins,  than  of  any 
other  perfon :  not  that  (he  had  the 
leaft  averfion  to  the  gentlewoman, 
but  (he  thought  her  incapable  of 
keeping  a  fecret,  efpecially  from  you, 
Sirj  for  I  have  often  heard  Mifs 
Bridget  fay,  that  if  Mrs.  Wilkins 
had  committed  a  murder,  (he  believ- 
ed (lie  would  acquaint  you  with  it. 
At  laft,  the  expected  day  camej  and 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  had  been  kept 
a  week  in  readinefs,  and  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  upon  fome  pretence  or 
other,  that  (he  might  not  return  too 
foon,  was  difpatched.  Then  the 
child  was  born,  in  the  prelenceonly 
of  myfelf  and  my  mother,  and  was 
by  my  mother  conveyed  to  her  own 
houfe,  where  it  was  privately  kept 
by  her,  till  the  evening  of  your 
return;  when  I,  by  the  command  of 
Mifs  Bridget,  conveyed  it  into  the 
bed  where  you  found  it,  and  all 
fufpicions  were  afterwards  laid  afleep 
by  the  artful  conduct  of  your  filter, 
in  pretending  ill-will  to  the  boy,  and 
that  any  regard  (he  (hewed  him,  was 
cut  of  mere  complaifance  to  you.' 

Mrs1. 
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Mis.  Waters  then  made  many  pro- 
teftations  of  the  truth  of  tins  llory,  and 
concluded  by  Caving,  •  Thus,  Sir, 

*  you   have  at  lait  diicovered  your  ne 

*  phew;  for  Co,    I   :nn   Ci;re,  you  will 
'   hereafter   thn.k.    him;  ami    Icjuei'iion 
'  not,  but   he  will  be   both  an  honour 

*  and  a   comfort   to  you,    under    that 

*  appell  tion.* 

*  I  need  not,  Madam,'  Caid  All- 
worthy,  k  expieCs  my  altonifliment  at 

*  what    you  -have 'told    me;    and  yet, 

*  fuivly    vou    would    not,    and    could 
«  not,  have  put   together  Co  many  cir- 
4  cumliance?   t</  evidence  an  untruth. 

*  I  confefs,  I   rec./ileit   Come  paflTages 

*  relating;  to  that  bummer,  which  for- 
'   merly  gave  me  a  conceit,  that  my  CiC- 

*  ter  had  Come  liking  to  him.     I  men- 
'  tioned   it  to  her:   Cor   I    had  Cuch  a 
'  regard  to  the    young  man,    as  well 

*  on  his  own  account,   as  on  his  fa- 

*  ther's,  that  I  mould  willing! \    \\  \>- 
'   confented  to  a  match  between  them; 
'  but   fhe  exprtflV-.l  the  hioh^tt  diCdain 

*  of  my  unkind  CuCpicion,  as  Ihe  called 

*  it;   Co  that  I  never  Cpcke  more  on  the 
«  Cubjea.     Good   Heavens  I  Weil!  rlie 
'   Lord  diCpoCeth  a:i  things.     Yet,  Cure 

*  it  was  a    molt   unjuitifiable   conduct 
c  in  my  filter,  to  carry  this  lecret  with 

*  her  out  of  the  world!'—'  I  prornife 

*  you,  Sir,'  Caid  Mrs.  Waters,    «  me 

*  always  profefled  a  contrary  intention; 

*  and  frequently  told  me,  (lie  intended 

<  one  day  to  communicate  it   to  you. 

<  She  Caid,   m-leed,  me  was  highly  re- 
«  joiced  that  her  plot  had  1'ncceeded  Co 

<  wellj  and  that  you  had,  of  your  own 
«  accord,    taken    Cuch   a  fancy  to    the 
«  child,  that  it  was  yet  unneceflliry  to 
«  make  any  exprels  declaration.     Oh! 

*  Sir,   had  th..t  l:u!y  lived  to  have  Ceen 
'  this  poor  young  man,    turned  like  a 
'  vagabond    from    your    houCe;    nay, 
«  Sir,    could  flie  have  lived    to 

«  that    you   hid    youilelf    employ^)    a 
'  lawyer  to  proi'ecule  him  Cur  a  nmr- 

*  der  of  which   lie  was  not  guilty! — 
«  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Allworthy,   I  am  It 

<  Cay    it    was    unkind!      Indeed,    you 

*  have  been  abuCed,   he  ntv^r  «k\'crved 

*  it  of  you!' — *  Indeed,  Mada: 
Allworthy,    '  I   have  been   abuled   by 

*  the  peiion,  «,!,, 

«  you   ib.' — «  Nay,   Sir,'   C,  .i   me,    t  I 

<  would   not  be    miltaken,    I  d:d  not 
'  preiume   to   lay  you  wi-re  L"i:lry  of 
'   any   wnonfc,.       1'lie  gent!t.,-,a.i,   who 

*  came  to  u>tr,  propolcU  ii> 


'  ttr:    he  only    Caid,    taking    me    for 
'  Mr.  Fitzpatiick's  wife,    that  if  Mr. 

*  JUIHS   had   murdered  my  hulband,   I 
'   inouM  be  all'ilted  with  any  money  I 

*  wantt-d   to  carry  on  the  proC.^ution, 
'  by  a  very   worthy  gentleman,  who, 

*  he    Caid,    was  well  apprized   what  a 

*  villain  I  had  to  deal  with.     It  was 
'  by  this   man  I  found  out   who  Mr. 
'  Jones    wisj    and  ?this  man,    whofe 
'  name  is  Dowling,  Mr.   Jones  tells 
'  me,    is   your  Iteward.     I  diCcovered 

*  his    name   by   a   very  odd   accident; 
'  for  he   himfelf  refufed  to  tell  it  me; 
«   but  Partridge,  who  met   him   at  my 
«  lodgings,  the  Cecond  time   he  came, 
'  knew  him  formerly  at  Sali(bury.' 

*  And  did  this  Mr.  Dowling,'  Cays 
AUworthy,  with  great  altonifhment 
in  his  countenance,  *  tell  yon  th  it  I 
'  would  affift  in  the  proiccution!' — 

*  No,  Sir,'  anCwered  fhe,  «  I  will  not 

*  charge  him  wrongfully.     He  Caid  1 

*  fhouid  be  aflilledj  but  he  mentioned 

*  no  name.       Yfct,  you    muft  pardon 
'  me,    Sir,  if,    from  circumitances,    I 
'  thought    ii    could    be    no    other.'— 

*  Indeed,    Madam,'    Cays    Allwonhy, 
'  from   circumftances,   I   am   too  well 
'  convinced    it    was    another.      Good 

*  Heaven!    by  what  wonderful   i 

'  is  the  blackelt  and  deepeft  villainy 
4  Cometimts  diiccvered! — Sluil  I  hc^ 
1  you,  Madam,  to  (tay  till  the  perCon 
;  you  have  mentioned  comes?  for  I 

*  expeft    him    every    minute;  my,   he 
«  may    be,    perhaps,    already    in    the 

*  houCe.1 

Allworthy  then  ftept  to  the  door,  in 
order  to  call  a  fervant,  when  in  came, 
not  Mr.  Dowling,  but  the  gentleman 
who  will  be  Ceen  in  the  next  chapter. 


C  II  A  P.     VIII. 

FARTHER    CONTINUATION. 

TH  E   gentleman  wbo  no 
was  no  other  than  Mi .  \V. 
He  no    C.H  IKT   i.uv    Allworlhv,    than, 
without  confident!;;  in  the  lealt  the  pie- 
Ctrnce  of  Mrs.    W.itcis,     he  K 
vociferate    in    the    following   niamui  : 
Fine  doir.gs  at  my  hou, 
kettle   of     h'li    I    have    d;,. 
lart!  Who|the  devil  would  be  pi 
— {    Whai 

matter,  nc-iglibour?'  Caid  AlKv- 
/  anCwered  VV. 
*  \. 
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when  I  thought  Hie  was  a  juft  com-    '  like  to  do  well,   and  that  he  thinkf 
ing   to;    nay,    when    me   had    in 


*  ir.. inner   pro  mi  Ted    me    to  do    as    I 
«  would    ha'   her,   and  when   I  was  a 
«   ho;»ed  to  have  had   nothing  more   to 
«  do  than  to  have  lent  for  the  lawyer, 

<  and  hnimed  all}. what  do  you  think 

<  I    have    found   out?    the    little  b — 

<  Ivith    been    playing   tricks    with   me 

<  all  the  vvhi'e,  and  carrying  on  a  cor- 

<  rel'pondf-nce    with     that    bailard    of 

*  yours.     SilK-r  Weilern,  whom  I  have 
•«  quarrel!  d   wah,    upon  her  account, 

<  it- nt  me  word  o't,   and  I  ordered  her 
'  pockets  to  be  fcarched  when  (he  was 

<  afleep,  and  here  I  have  got  un  figned 

<  with  ths  Ion  cf  a  Chore's  o.vn  name. 

<  I  h  ve   not  h:al  pitience  to  read  half 

<  o't,   for  'tis  logger  'han  one.  f  Parlon 
«    Supples   fernjons;   but    I  find    f-kiin 

«   ly,  it  is  ai!   rlnnit   love;  and,  indeed, 

<  what  mou  d   it    be  e!U?    1  have  pack  - 
'  ed  her  up  in  chunb.r  aq-ain,  \\\\\  <o- 

morrow  morning,  down  fhe  g.>es  in- 
to  the  cour,-i\,  uniefs  J'he  con  Cents 
to  be  >IIMM;  a  dir  ":iy,  a;id  there  ihe, 
mii  iivr  in  .1  <2iii'-f  upon  b  eid  and 
water  jli  lur  d-jysj  and  'he  (boner 
luch  a  b —  breaks  her  neu't,  the 

*  better;  though,  d — n  her,  that  I  be- 
'  lieve    'S    too   tough.     She    will    live 

*  long  enough  to  plague  me.'—'  Mr. 

*  Weitern,'  anfwered  Allworthy,  *  you 

<  Know  I  have  always  protefted  againft 
«  force,  and  you  yourfeif  confented  that 

<  none  mould  be  ufed.' — 'Ay,'  cries  he, 
«  that  was   only  upon   condition   that 
'  Hie  wot) Id   confent  without.     \Vhat 
«  the  devil  and  Do&or  Fauftus!  (han't 

*  I  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  daugh- 


Jones  will  be  out  of   prifon   again 
prefently.' — 'How!'  /'aid  Allworthy, 

*  what  did  you   employ   him  then    to 

*  enquire,  or  to  do  any  thing  in  that 
'  matter?' — «  Not,  I/  anfwered  Wef- 
tern,    *  he  mentioned  it  to  me  jurt  nV\v 

*  of   his   own   accord.' — '  Jult   now!* 
cries    Allworthy,     '  why,    where    did 

*  you  fee  him  then?  1  want   much  to 
1  fee    Mr.   Dowling.' — *   Why,     you 
{  may  fee  un  an  you  will  piefently  at 

*  my   lodgings;   for  theie  is   to   be  a 

*  meeting  of  lawyers  there  this  morn- 
'  ing,  about  a  mortgage.    Icod!  I  (lull 

*  lofe  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds,  I 
'  believe,     by   that   honeft  gentleman 
'  Mr.    Nightingale.'-—'  Well,     Sir/ 
faid  Allworthy,   *  1  will  be  with  you 
'  within    the    hnlf   hour.'—'  And    do 
4   f-c;    one.;,'   ciies   the  fqoire,   '  take  a 

*  fool's  advice;   never  think  of  dealing 
'  with    her  by   etn;ie    methods;    take 

*  my  wt-rd  t-.ir  it,  thufc  will  never  do, 

*  I   have  tiied  um  long  enough.     She 
mult  be  filghtened  into  it,    there  1$ 
no  other  w^y.     Tcil  her,  I'mherfa^ 
ther-;  and  of  th-  Korri'J  fin  ot   dilb- 
be^iicnce,  arid  of  the  dreadful  puni/h- 
ment-of  it  in  t'other  world,  and  then, 
tell  her    about    being  locked   up  all 
her  life  in  a  ganet  in  this,  and  being 

'  kept  only  on  bread  and  water.'—'  I 

*  will  do  all  I  can,'  faid  Allworthy; 

*  for  I  promife  you,  there  is  nothing  I 
'  wi/h  for  more  than  an  alliance  with 
'  this    amiable  creature.' — '  Nay,   the 

*  girl  is  well  enough  for  matter  o'rhat,' 
cries  the  fquire ;   *  a  man  may  go  far- 
ther, and  meet  with  worfc  meat;  that 


ter,   dpecially  when  I  defire  nothing     '  I  may  declare  o'her,  thof  (lie  be  my 


f  but  her  own  good?' — '  Well,  neigh- 
'  bomV  anfwered  Allworthy,  'if  you 

*  will  give  me  leave,    I  will  undertake 
«  once  to  argue  with  the  young  lady.' 
— <  Will  you?'   faid  Weftern,  «  why, 
'   that  is  kind  now,   and    neighbourly; 
'  and  imyliap,  you  will  do  more  than 

*  I  have  been  able  to  do  with  her;  for 
«  I  promife  you,   /lie  hat!)  a  very  good 
f  opinion  of  you.' — {  Well,  Sir,'  faid 
Allworthy,    *  if  you    will    go    home, 
«  and    releafe   the     young    lady    from 
'  iier  captivity,   I   will  wait   upon   her 
«  within  this  half  hour.' — '  But,  fnp- 
«  pole,'  'faid  Weftern,     (he  (huuld  run 

*  away  with  un  in  the  mean  tim,?  for 

*  Lawyer  Dowling  tells  me,  there  is 
'   no  hopes   of   hanging  the  te'low  at 


own  daughter.  And  if  flit  will  but 
c  be  obedient  to  me,  there  is  n'arrow  a 
'  father  within  a  hundred  miles  o'  the 
1  place,  that  loves  a  daughter  better 

*  than  I   do:  but  I  fee   you  are   buly 

*  with    the  lady    here,*  fo    I    will    go 
'  huome  and  expect  you,   and  fo  your 
4  humble  fervant.' 

As  Coon  as  Mr.  Weftern  was  gone, 
Mis.  Waters  faid,  *  I  Jee,  Sir,  the 

*  fquire  hath  not  the  lealt  remembrance 

*  of   my    face.     1  believe,   Mr.    AH- 

*  worthy,  you  would  not  have  known, 
<   me  neither.     I  am  very  conliderably 

*  altered   fince  that  day  when   you  fo 
{  kindly  gave  me  that  advice,  which  I 
'   hail    been   hippy  had   I  followed.*—— 

Indeed,  Madam,'   cries   Allworthy, 


Jaftj  for  that  the  man  is  alive,   «nd     '  it  gavt  me  great  concern,  when  I  firil 

3  O  *  heard 
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*  heard  the  contrary.' — *  Indeed,  Sir,' 
ibys  the,  <  I  was  ruined  by  a  very  deep 
icheme  of  villainy}  which,  if  you 
knew,  though  I  pretend  not  to  think 
it  would  jullify  me  in  your  opinion, 
it  would  at  leaft  mitigate  my  offence, 
and  induce  you  to  pity  me:  you  are 
not  now  at  leifure  to  hear  my  whole 
ftory;  but  this  I  affure  you,  I  was 
betrayed  by  the  molt  folemn  pro- 
mifcs  of  marriage}  nay,  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven,  I  was  married  to  him: 
for,  after  much  reading  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  I  am  convinced  th.it  particular 
ceremonies  are  only  requisite  to  give 
a  legal  unclion  to  marriage,  and 
have  only  a  worldly  ufe,  in  giving  a 
woman  the  privileges  of  a  wife;  but 
that  me  who  lives  conftant  to  one 
man,  after  a  iblemn  private  affiance, 
whatever  the  work!  may  call  her, 
hath  little  to  charge  on  her  own  con- 
fcience.' — «  I  am  fbrry,  Madam,' 
aid  Allworthy, -*  you  made  fo  ill  an 
ufe  of  your  learning.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  well  that  you  had 
been  poftefled  of  much  more,  or  had 
remained  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance. 
And  yet,  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you 
have  more  thaw  this  fin  to  anfwer 
for.' — *  During  his  life,'  aufwcred 
be,  «  which  was  above  a  dozen  years, 
I  moft  folemnly  a  flu  re  you,  I  had 
not.  And  cpniidtr,  Sir,  on  my  be- 
half, what  is  in  the  power  of  a  wo- 
man, ftript  of  her  reputation,  and 
left  deftitute;  whether  the  good-na- 
tured world  will  fuffer  fuch  a  ftray 
fliet-p  to  return  to  the  road  of  virtue, 
even  if  /he  was  never  fo  defirous.  I 
proteit  then,  I  would  have  chofe  it, 
had  it  been  in  my  power;  but  necef- 
fity  drove  me  into  the  arms  of  Cap- 
tain Waters,  with  whom,  though 
ftil!  unmarried,  I  lived  as  a  wife  for 
many  years,  and  went  by  his  name. 
I  parted  with  this  gentleman  at  Wor- 
cefter,  on  his  march  againft  the  re- 
bels, and  it  was  then  I  accidentally 
met  with  Mr.  Jones,  who  refcued 
me  from  the  hands  of  a  villain.  In- 
deed, he  is  the  worthielt  of  men. 
No  young  gentleman  of  his  age  is, 
I  believe,  f»eer  from  vice,  and  few 
have  the  twentieth  part  of  his  vir- 
tues; nay,  wh:ituver  vices  he  hath 
had,  i  :i.n  firmly  perfuadcd,  he  hath 
now  taken  a  refolution  to  abandon 
them.'—*  I  hope  he  hath/  cries  Ail- 
v/o. :!.-,;,  •'  :i::u  - 


that  rffolution.     I  muft  f,, 
ftill  the  lame   hopes  with   regn. 
yourfclf.     The  world,    I  do  agree, 
are  apt  to  be  too  unmerciful  on 
occafions;  ytt,  time  and  perfeve: 
will  get  the  better  of  this  their  difin- 
clination,   as  I  may  call  it,  to  pity; 
for  though  they  are  not,  like  Heave!:, 
ready   to    receive   a   penitent   fmner, 
yet   a  continued    repentance   will    :  t 
length  obuin    merry  even   \vitr. 
world.      This  you    may   be  a  flu  red 
of,    Mrs.  Waters,   that   whenever  I 
find  you  are  fmcere  in  fuch  gocd  in- 
tentions, you  fliail  want  no  aflTiii 
in  my  power  to  make  them  effectual.* 
Mrs.    Waters    fell    now    upon   her 
knees  before  him;   and,  in  a  fl< 
tears,  made  him   many  mod  pail 
acknowledgments     of    his     goodnefs; 
which,    as    flie    truly    laid,     fa-. 
more  of  the  divine  than   hum:  , 
ture. 

Allworthy  raifed  her  up,  and  fpoke 
in  the  moll  tender  manner,  making  ufe 
of  every  expreflion  which  his  invention 
could  fuggeft  to  comfort  her,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Dovvling;  whu,  upon  his  rirft  entrance, 
feeing  Mrs.  Waters,  darted,  and  ap- 
peared in  fome  confufion;  fiom  which 
he  foon  recovered  himfelf,  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  then  faid,  he  was  in  the 
utmoft  hafte  to  attend  counfel  at  Mr. 
Western's  lodgings;  but,  ho. 
thought  it  his  duty  to  call  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  opinion  of  counfel,  upon 
the  cafe  which  he  had  before  told  him  ; 
which  was,  that  the  converfion  of  the 
monies  in  that  cafe  could  not  be  quef- 
tioned  in  a  criminal  cauie;  but  that  an 
action  of  trover  might  be  brought,  and 
if  it  appeared  to  the  jury  to  be  t! 
r.ies  of  plaintiff,  that  plaintiff  wouKl 
recover  a  verdift  for  the  value. 

Allworthy,  without  making  any  an- 
fwer to  this,  bolted  the  door;  and  then 
advancing  with  a  Item  look  to  Dowi- 
ing,  he  faid,  *  Whatever  be  your  halte, 
*  Sir,  I  mult  firft  receive  an  anfwer  to 
1  fome  questions.  Do  you  know  this 
<  lady?'—'  That  lady,  Si. 
ed  Dowling,  with  great 
Allworthy  then,  with  the  moil  iblemri 
voice,  faid,  «  Look  you,  Mr.  Dowl- 
ing, as  you  val  . 

continuance  a   :  :u  my 

fervice,   do  not  hei:  .van- 

catt;  but  answer  faithfully  and  truly 

-.eiy    quc.lion   I   alk, — Do  you 

«  know 
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«  know  this  hdy?— <  Yes,    Sir,'   faid 

Dowling,  '  I  have  feen  the  lady.'— 
Where,  Sir?' — «  At  her  own  lodg- 
ings.'— -c  Upon  wh.it  bufmefs  did 
you  go  thither,  Sir?  anil  who  lent 
you?' — *  I  went,  Sir,  to  enquire, 
Sir,  about  Mr.  Jones.' — *  And  who 
fent  you  to  enquire  about  him  ?' — 
Who,  Sir?  why.  Sir,  Mr.  Blifil  fent 
me.' — '  And  what  did  you  fay  to 
the  lady  concerning  that  matter  ?' — 
Nay,  Sir,  ir  is  impofllble  to  recollect 
every  word/ — (  Will  you  pieafe, 
Madam,  to  aflTill  the  gentleman's 
memory?' — '  He  told  me,  Sir,'  faid 

Mis.  Waters,  *  that  if  Mr.  Jones  had 
murdered  my  hufband,  I  (hould  be 
af lilted  with  any  money  I  wanted,  to 
cany  on  the  profccution,  by  a  very 
woithy  gentleman  j  who  was  well 
apprized  what  a  villain  I  h*d  to  deal 
with.  Thele,  I  can  fafely  fwear, 
were  the  very  words  he  fpoke/ — 
Were  thcfe  the  words,  Sir?'  faid 

Aliworthy.  'I  cannot  chaige  my  me- 
muiy  t-xaclly,'  cries  Dowling,  *  but 
1  bdieve  I  did. fpeak  to  that  purpofe/ 

— '  And  did  Mr,  Blifil  order  you  to 
fay  for' — '  I  am  fure,  Sir,  I  (hould 
not  have  gone  on  .my  own  accord, 
nor  have  willingly  exceeded  my  au- 
thority, in  matters  of  this  kind.  If 
I  laid  fo,  I  mult  have  fo  understood 
Mr.  Blifil's  initruclions/ — '  Look 
you,  Mr.  Dowling/  faid  Aliworthy, 
I  promife  you,  before  this  lady,  that 
whatever  you  have  done  in  this  af- 
fair, by  Mr.  Blifil's  order,  I  will 
forgive,  provided  you  now  tell  me 
itriclly  the  truth:  for  I  believe  what 
you  lay,  that  you  would  not  have 
ailed  of  your  own  accord,  and  with- 
out authority,  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Blifil,  then,  likewife  fent  your  to  ex- 
amine the  two  fellows  at  Aldeif- 
gare  ?'— •<  He  did.  Sir/—4  Wellj 
and  what  instructions  did  he  then 
"give  "y°u?  Recollect  as  well  as  you 
can;  and  tell  me,  as  near  as  poffible, 
the  very  words  he  ufed/ — '  Why, 
Sir,  Mr.  Blifii  fent  me  to  find  out 
the  perfons  who  were  eye-witnefi'es 
of  this  fight.  He  (aid,  he  reared 
they  might  be  tampered  with  by  Mr. 
Jones,  or  fome  of  his  friends.  He 
(aid,  biood  required  blood;  and  that 
not  only  all  who  concealed  a  mur- 
derer, but  thofe  who  omitted  any  thing 
in  thtir  power  to  bring  him  to  juf- 
tice,  were  /haters  in  his  guilt.  He  ' 
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c  faid,  he  found  you  was  very  defiroua 

*  of  having  the  villain  brought  to  juf- 
'  tice,  though  it  was  not  proper  you 

*  mould  appear  in  it.' — 'He  did  fo  ?* 
faid    Allwoi  thy.       '  Yes,    Sir,'    cries 
Dowling:    *  I   fliould   not,  I  am  fure, 
1  have  proceeded  fuch  lengths,  for  the 
4  fake  of  any  other  perfon  living,  hut 

*  your    \vo;-(h:p/ — '  What     lengths, 
4  Sir?'  ft  id  Aliworthy.     • 'Nay,  Sir,* 
cries    Dowling,    *  I    would    not  huv« 

*  your  worftiip  think  I'  would,  on  any 
'  account,  be  guilty  of  fubornation  of 
4   perjury;  but  there  are  two  ways  of 
4  delivering  evidence.       I   told    them, 
'  therefore,  that   if  any  offers   mould 
4  be  made  them  on  the  other  fi'-ie,  they 

*  mould    refuffc   them;    and   that  they 

*  might  be   aflfured,  they  mould  io;e 

*  nothing  by  being  hcneft  men,   and 

*  telling  the  truth,     I    {aid,   we  w-re, 
{  told,    that   Mr.  Jones   had  aflauhed 
4  the  gentleman  fi;(t,  and  that,  if  that 
4  was  the  truth,  they  fhould  declare  it; 
4  and  I  did  give  them  I'ome  hints,  that 
«  they  would  be  no  lofers/ — *  I  think 
4   you    went    lengths,    indeed  !'    cries 
Aliworthy.       *  Nay,    Sir,1    anfvvereil 
Dowling,   '  I  am  fure  I  did  not  dell  re 

*  them  to  tell  an  untruth;  nor  flioulci 

*  I  have  faid  what  1  did,  unlefs  it  had 

*  been  to  oblige  you/ — 'You  would 

*  not   have    thought,     I  believe,'   fays 
A! .'worthy,  *  to  have  obliged  me,  bad 

*  you  known  that  this  Mr.  Jones'  was 

*  my  own  nephew.' — '  I  am  fure,  Sir,* 
nnfwered   he,  *  it  did   not  become  me 
4  to  take  any  notice  of  what  I  thought 

*  you    defired    to    conceal.' — *  Ko\v  !* 
cries  Aliworthy,  *  and  did  you  know 

*  it     then  ?' — '   Nay,     Sir,1    anfwereci 
Dowling,  c  if  your  worfhip  bids   me 

*  fpeak  the  truth,  I  am  fure  I  (hall  do 
4  it.      Indeed,    Sir,    I    did    know    it  j 
4  for  they  were  almolt  the  laft  words 
4  which    Madam    Blifil    ever   fpoke, 
1  which    (he    mentioned   to   me,    *s   I 
1  ftood  alone  by  her  bed  fide,  when  (lie 
'  delivered    me    the   letter    f    brought 
4  your    worfliip    from    her/ — '  What 
'   letter?'  cries  Aliworthy.     *  The  let- 
4  ter,  Sir,1  afrTwered  Dowling,  «  whicfi 
(  I  brougWt  frcM  Ssiiibury,  and  which 
4   I    delivered   into   the  hands   of  Mr. 
4  Blifil. '-^  O    Hrttvens!'    cries    Ail- 
worthy.     *  Well;  and   what  were  the 
'   words  ?    What    did     my    hPT   fay 

*  to  you :" — '  She    took    me    by    the 

*  hand,'    anfwered   he;    *  and    as   fhe 

*  delivered  me  the    Itttei,  /nJ,    "   I 

3    O   2  «« 
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"  fcirce  know  what  I  have  written. 
"  Tell  my  brother,  Mr.  Jones  is  his 
**  nephew — He  is  my  Ton — bid's  him!" 
'  fays  (he,  and  then  fell  backward,  as 
'  if  dying  away.  I  prefently  called  in 
'  the  people,  and  (he  never  ipoke  more 
f  to  me,  and  died  within  ( a  few  mi- 

*  nutes  afterwards.'    Allwoithy  Rood 
a  minute   filent,    lifting  vp    !»is   t-yt-s; 
and  then  turninq;  10  Dow;<ng,   Ian' — 
'  How  came  you,   Sir,    not   to  deliver 
'  me  this  mefljgf  ?' — '  Your  worfhip,* 
anfwered  he,  *  rmift  rememncr,  th  u  you 
'  was  at  that  time  ill  in  bed;   and  be- 
'  ing  in  a  violent  hurry,  as  indeed   I 
'  always  am,  I  delivered  the  letter  and 
'   ineffrge  to  Mr.  Blifil,  who  told  me 
'  he  would   carry  tiiem   both  to  you: 

*  which  he  hath  dice  told  me  he  did; 
'  and  that  your  worihip,  partly  out  of 
<  friendihip  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  partly 

*  out  of  regard  to  your  fifter,  would 
'  never  have  it  mentioned}  and  did  in- 

*  tend  to  conceal    it  from   the  world; 

*  and   therefore,  Sir,    if  you    had   not 

*  mentioned  it  to  me  firft,   I   am  cer- 

*  tain  I  fhould  never  have  thought  it 
«  belonged  to  me  to  fay  any  thing  of 

*  the  mrtter,  either  to  your  wor/hip, 

*  or  any  other  perfon.' 

We  have  remarked  fomewhere  al- 
ready, that  it  is  pofHble  for  a  rnan  to 
convey  a  lye  in  the  words  of  truth;  this 
was  the  cafe  at  prefent:  for  Blifil  had, 
in  fact,  told  Dowling  what  he  now  re- 
Jated;  but  had  not  impofed  upon  him, 
nor,  indeed,  had  imagined  that  fie  was 
able  fo  to  do.  In  reality,  the  promifes 
which  Blifil  had  made  to  Dowling  were 
the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
fecrefy;  and  as  he  very  plainly  faw  Bli- 
fil would  not  be  able  to  keep  them,  he 
thought  proper  now  to  make  this  con- 
feflionj  which  the  promifes  of  forgive- 
nefs,  joined  to  the  fhreats,  the  voice, 
the  looks  of  Allworthy,  and  the  dif- 
coveries  he  had  made  before,  extorted 
from  him,  who  was,  befides,  taken  un- 
awares, and  had  no  time  to  confider  of 
•vafions. 

Allworthy  appeared  well  fatisfied 
with  this  relation;  and  having  enjoin- 
ed on  Dowling  ftricl  fiie,nce  as  to  what 
had  parted,  conducted  that  gentleman 
hjmfelf  to  the  door,  left  he  fhould  fee 
Blifil,  who  was  returned  to  his  cham- 
ber, where  he  exulted  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  laft  deceit  on  his  uncle,  and  little 
lufpteled  what  had  fince  palled  below 
fen*. 


As  Ail'vci-liy  was  returning  to  hij 
room,   he   iv<t   Mrs.  Miller  in  the  en- 
face  all  pile  and  full 
of   triioi,   f'tid  to  him,   «  O  Sir!   I  find 
tins  wicked  woman   huh  been  with 
you.   and  you  know  all;  yet  do  not, 
on  tl.  mdon   the   poor 

young  nun.     Confider,  Sir,  he  wa» 
MIS  own  mother;  and 
k-if  will,  molt    pro- 
balily,  break  his  heart,  without  your 
unkindnefs.' 

4  Madam,'  fays  Allworthy,  *  I  am 
under  fuch  an  aftonifhmcnt  at  what 
I  have  htard,  that  I  am  really  un- 
able to  latisfy  youj  but  come  with 
me  into  my  room.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Miller,  I  have  made  furprizing  dif- 
coveries,  and  you  Aiall  foon  know 
them.' 

The  poor  woman  followed  him  trem- 
bling;  and   now  Allworthy  going  ui> 
to  Mrs.  Watcis,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  laid, 
c   What   reward    fhall    I  bellow   upon 
c  this  gentlewoman,  for  the  fcrvices  flic 
hath    done   me? — O!    Mrs.   Miller,, 
you  have  a  thoufand  times  heard  me 
call  the  young  man  to  whom  you  are 
fo  faithful  a  friend,  my  fon.  Little  did 
I  then  think  he  was  indeed  related  to 
me   at  all. — Your  friend,    Madam* 
is  my  nephew;  he  is  the  brother  of 
that  wicked   viper  whom    I   have  fo 
long  nourished  in  my   bofom! — She 
wilF  herfclf  tell  you  the  whole  (lory, 
and  how  the  youth  came  to  pals  for 
her  fon.    Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  hath  been  \\\- 
ed,    and    that  1   have  been   abufed; 
abufed  by  one  whom  you  too  jultly 
fufpefled  of  being  a  villain.     Pie  is, 
in  truth,  the  worlt  of  villains!1 
The    joy  which   Mrs.   Miller  now- 
felt,  bereft  her  of  the  power  of  fpeech, 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  deprived  her 
of  her  fenfes,  if  not  of  life,  had  not  a 
friendly  fliower  of  tears  come  kalon  • 
ably  to  her  relief.     At  length,  recover- 
ing fo  far  from  her  tranfport  as  to  be 
able  to  fpeak,  (he  cried,   *  And  is  my 
dear  Mr.  Jones,  then,  your  nephew. 
Sir!    and  not  the  fon  of   this    ladv  ! 
And  are  your  eyes  opened  to  him  at 
laft!  And  fliall   I   live  to  ice  him  as 
happy   as    he   def'erves!' — *  He  cer- 
tainly is  my  nephew,'  fays  A 
thy,  <  and  I  hope  all  the  reft/—'  And 
'   is  this  dear  good  woman,  » hr  pvrlon,* 
cries  ftie,  «  tg  whom  all  this  dik 

1  .. 
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*  Vs  owing?' — '  She   is,   indeed,'    fays 
AlUvorthy.      '  Why  then^'  cried  Mrs. 
Miller,  upon  her  knees,   •  may  Heaven 
'    mower   down  it's   choicelt    bleflings 

*  upon  her  headj  and,  for  this  one  good 

*  a&ion,  forgive  her  all  her  fins,    be 

*  they  never  fo  many!* 

Mrs.  Waters  then  informed  them, 
that  fhe  believed  Jones  would  very 
iliortly  be  releafed;  for  that  the  fnr- 
geon  was  gone,  in  company  with  a  no- 
bleman, to  the  juftice  who  committed 
him,  in  order  to  certify  that  Mr. 
Fiizpatrick  was  out  of  all  manner  of 
danger,  and  to  procure  the  prilbner 
his  liberty. 

All  worthy  faid,  he  fhould  be  glad 
to  find  his  nephew  there  at  his  return 
home;  but  that  he  was  then  obliged  to 
go  on  Ibme  bufmefs  of  confequence. 
He  then  called  to  a  fervant  to  fetch  him 
.  a  chair,  and  prcfently  left  the  two  la- 
dies together. 

Mr.  Biifil,  hearing  the  chair  order- 
ed, came  down  fta'us  to  attend  upon 
his  uncle;  for  he  never  was  deficient 
in  fuch  acls  of  duty.  He  afkeci  his 
uncle  if  ke  was  going  out;  cvhich  is  a 
civil  way  of  afking  a  man  where  he  is 
going:  to  which  the  other  making  no 
anfwer,  he  again  defired  to  know, 
when  he  would  be  pleafeti  to  return. 
Allwonhy  made  no  anfwer  to  this  nei- 
t'ntr,  till  he  was  joit  getting  into  his 
chair,  and  then  tui  ning  about,  he  (aid, 

*  Hajk'e,  Sir,  do  you  find  out,  before 

*  my  return,  the  letter  which  your  mo- 

*  ther  fent  me  on  her  death-bed,'  All- 
worthy   then    departed,  and   left  Blifil 
in   a  fituation  to  be  envied   only  by  a 
man  who  is  jutt  going  to  be  hanged. 


CHAP.     IX. 

A    FARTHER    CONTINUATION. 

A  LLWORTHY  tcok  an  oppor- 
JLJL  tnnity,  whilll  he  was  in  the  chair, 
of  reading  the  letter  from  Jones  to  So- 
phia, which  Weftern  delivered  him; 
and  there  were  fome  exprtffions  in  ir, 
concerning  himfelf,  which  drew  tears 
from  his  eyes.  At  length  he  arrived 
at  Mr.  Weftern's,  and  was  introduced 
to  Sophia. 

When  the  fiift  ceremonies  were  paft, 
and  the  gentleman  and  lady  had  taken 
their  chairs,  a  filence  of  fome  minutes 
j  during  whkh,  the  latter,  who  . 
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had  been  prepared  for  the  vifit  by  her 
father,  fat  paying  with  her  fan,  and 
had  every  marlc  of  confuiion  both  ii\ 
her  countenance  and  behaviour.  At 
length,  Allworthy,  who  was  himfelf 
a  little  dt (concerted,  began  thus:  *  E 
am  afraid,  Mils  Weftern,  my  fami- 
ly hath  been  the  occafion  of  eivu 


ng 

you  fome  uneafmefs;  to  which,  £ 
fear,  I  have  innocently  become  mort 
inftrumental  than  I  intended.  h« 
allured,  Madam,  had  I  at  firlt  known 
how  difagreeable  the  propofals  had 
been,  I  mould  not  have  fuffered  you 
to  have  been  -fo  long  perfecuted.  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  think 
the  defign  of  this  vifit  is  to  trouble 
you  with  any  farther  felicitations  of 
that  kind,  but  entirely  to  relieve  yo» 
from  them.' 

*  Sir,1  faid  Sophia,  with  a  little  mo- 
left  hefitation,  *  this  behaviour  is  moft 
kind  and  generous,  and  fuch  as  I 
could  expecl  only  from  Mr.  Aliwor- 
thy:  but  as  you  have  been  fo  kind 
to  mention  this  matter,  you  will 
pardon  me  for  faying  it  hath,  in- 
deed,  given  n^e  gt&at  uneafmefs; 
and  h.ath  been  the  occafion  of  my 
fuffering  much  cruel  treatment  from 
a  father,  who  was,  till  that  unhappy 
affair,  the  tendered  and  fondelt  of 
all  parents.  I  am  convinced,  Sir, 
you  are  too  good  and  generous  to 
relent  my  refufal  of  your  nephew. 
Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  own 
power;  and  whatever  may  be  his 
merit,  I  cannot  force  them  in  his 
favour/ — '  I  allure  you,  mod  ami- 
able young  lady,*  faid  Allworthy, 
I  am  capable  of  no  fuch  relent  men  t, 
fiad  the  perfon  been  ray  own  fon, 
and  had  I  entertained  the  higbeil 
etteem  for  him.  For  you  fay  truly. 
Madam,  we  cannot  force  our  incli- 
nations, much  lefs  can  they  be  di- 
rected by  another.' — '  Oh!  Sir,'  an- 
wered  Sophia,  l  every  word  you  fpealc 
proves  you  to  deferve  that  good,  that 
great,  that  benevolent  .character,  the 
whole  world  allows  you.  I  rtfTure 
you,  Sir,  nothing  lefs  than  the  certain 
profpe6l  of  future  mifery  could  have 
made  me  refifi  the  commands  of 
my  father.'—'  I  fincerely  believe  you, 
Madam/  replied  Aliworthy;  f  and 
I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  yew 
prudent  forefight,  fmce,  by  fo  juftifi- 
able  a  refinance-,  you  have  avoided 
mifery  indeed.' — *  You  fpeak,  now, 
•  Mr. 
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c  Mr.  Allworthy,'  cries  (he,   '  with  a 

*  delicacy  which  few  men  are  < 

*  of  feeling;   but   furely,    in   my  opi- 

*  nion,  to  lead  our  lives  with  one  to 

*  whom  we  are  indifferent,  mull  be  a 

*  ftate  >.•(  u'lvichcdnefs.      Perhaps,  ilut 

<  wretchednefs  would  be  even  increafed 

*  by  a  fenfe  of  the  merits  of  the  object 
«  to  whom  we  cnnnnot  give  our  alfec- 
«  tions.     If  I  had  married   Mr.  Bli- 
«  fil — '   *  Pardon  my  interrupting  you, 

<  Madam,*  anfwered  Allworthy,  *  but 
«  I  cannot  bear  the  fuppofition.     Be- 
«  lieve   me,    Mifs    Weltern,    I    rejoice 
'  from    my    heart — I   rejoice   in   your 
«  efcape.     I  have  difcovered  the  wretch, 

*  for  whom  you   have  fuffered  all  this 

*  cruel  violence  from  your  father,  to 
'  be    a    villain!' — <  How,    Sir!'  cries 
Sophia,   «  you    muft  believe  this  fur- 

*  prizes  me!' — *  It  hath  furprized  me, 

*  Madam, ""  anfwered  Allworthy;  'and 
'  fo  it  will  the  world:   but  I  have  ac- 

*  quainted   you  with   the  real    truth.' 
— *  Nothing  but  truth,'   fays  Sophia, 
'  can,  I  am  convinced,  come  from  the 
«  lips  of  Mr.  Allworthy.     Yet,   Sir, 

*  fuch  fudden,  fuch  unexpected  news— 
'  Difcovered,   you    fay— may  villainy 
'  be  ever  fo!' — «  You  will  loon  enough 
'  hear  the  ftory,'  cries  Allworthy;  *at 
«  prefent  let  us  not  mention  fo  deteft- 
'  ed  a  name— I   have  another   matter 
'  of  a  very  ferious  nature  to  propofe. 

*  O!  Mifs  Weiteru,  I  know  your  v:iit 
'  worth,  nor  can  I  fo  eafily  part  with 
'  the  ambition  of  being  allied  to  it.     I 

*  have   a    near    relation,    Madam,     a 
«  young  man  whofe  character  is,  I  am 
'  convinced,  the  very  oppofite  to  that 
'  of  this   wretch,  and   whofe  fortune 
'  I   will  make  equal  to  what  his  was 

<  to   have   been.     Could   I,    Madam, 
'  hope  you  would  admit  a  vifit  from 

*  him?'     Sophia,  after  a  minute's  fi- 
Jence,  anfweied,   *  I  will  deal  with  the 
'  utmotl  fmcerity  with  Mr.  Aliwoi  thy. 
'  His  character,  and  the  obligation  I 

*  have  juft  received  from  him,  demand 

*  it.     I  have  determined  at  prefent  to 
'  liften  to  ro  fuch  propofals  from  any 
'  perfon.     My  only  defire  is  to  be  re- 
«  ftored  to  the  affeftion  of  my  father, 
'  and  to  be  again  the  mi  ft  re  is  of  his 

*  family.     This,   Sir,  I  hope  to  owe 

*  to  your  good  offices.     Let  me  be- 
«  feech  you,   let  me  conjure  you,  by 

*  all  the.goodntfs  which  I,  and  all  who 
'  know  you,  have  experienced;  do  not, 

*  the  very  moment  when  you  have  re. 


*  leafed  me  from  one  perfecution,  do 
'  not  engage  me  in   another,    as  mik- 
'  rable    and    as    fi  uiili-fs !' — <   Indeed, 
«   Mifs    We  It  mi,1   replied   Allworihy, 

*  I  am _ capable   of   no  fuch   condtiftj 
1   and    if    this  he    your   refolmion,  he 

*  mnft  fubmit  to   the  difappointment, 
'  whatever  torn  ems  he  may  f offer  un- 
'  dcr  it.' — *  1    mull   imilc   now,  Mr. 
1  Allworthy,' anlVtir,!  Sophia,  «  when 

*  you  mention  the  torments  of  a  man 

*  whom  I  do  not  know,  and  who  can 
'  consequently  have  fo  little  acqunin- 
'  tance  with  me.' — '  Pardon,  m 

«  young  lady,'  cries  Allworthy,  <  I  be- 
'  gin  now  to  be  afraid  he  hath  had  too 
'  much  acquaintance  for  the  rcpolc 
'  of  his  future  days;  fmce,  if  ever 
'  man  was  capable  of  a  fincere,  vio- 
4  lent,  and  noble  paflion,  fuch,  I  am 
'  convinced,  is  my  unhappy  nephew's 

<  for  Mifs  Welter n.'— <  A  nephew  of 
'.  yours  !    Mr.    Allworthy,'    an! 
Sophia.      «  It  is  furely  ftrar.ge,   I   ne- 
4  v..r  heard  of  him  before!' — •  Indeed, 

*  Madam,'    cries    Allworthy,     «  it    is 

*  only  the   circumftance  of  his   beinpj 

*  my  nephew  to  which  you  are  a  ftran- 

*  ger,  and  which,  till  this  day,  was  a 

*  fecret  to  me.     Mr.  Jones,  who  has 

*  long    ioved   you,  he!    he  is  my   ne- 

*  phew!" — *  Mr.   Jones  your  nephew, 
'   Sir?'  cries   Sophia;   '  can  it  be   pof- 

<  f.hler' — «  He    is     indeed,     Madam,' 
anfwered   Allworthy:    *  he  is  my  own 

*  fifter's  ion — as  fuch   1    (hall  alvrays 

*  own  hlmj  nor  am  I  afliamed  of  own- 

*  ing  him.     I  am  much  more  alhamed 

*  of  my  pad  behaviour  to  him;  but  I 
'  was  as  ignorant  of  his  merit  as  of  his 
'  birth.    Indeed,  Mifs  Weftern,  I  have 
'  ufed  him   cruelly — indeed    I    have!' 
Here  the  good  man.  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
after  a  fnort  paufe  proceeded.     *  1   ne- 
'  ver  fliall  be  able  to  reward  him  for 

*  hisfufferings,  without  your  afllltance. 
'  Believe  me,  moft  amiable  young  la- 

*  dy,  I    mull  have  a  great  elteem  of 
c   that  offering  which   1  make  to  your 

*  worth.     I  know  he  hath  been  guilty 

<  of  faults;  but  there   is    great  good- 

*  nefs  of  heart  at  the  bottom.     Believe 

*  me,  Madam,  there  is.'  Here  he  Hup. 
ped,     feeming  to    expect    an    aniwu, 
which  he  prefcntly  received  from  So- 
phia,   after  fhe  had  a   little  recovered 
herfelf  from  the  hurry  of  fpirits  into 
which   fo  Itrange  and  fudden  informa- 
tion had  thrown  her:    *  I  fincerely  wifh 

*  you  joy,  Sir,  of  a  difcoveiy  in 
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e  yon  feem  to  have  fuch  Satisfaction. 
«  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  have  all  the 

*  comfort   you   can    promife    you  del  f 
«  from  it.    The  young  gentleman  hath 

*  certainly  a  thoufand  good  qualities, 
'  which  makes  it  impoflible  he  ftiould 
«  not  hehave  well  to  fuch  an  uncle.'— 

*  I    hope,   Madam,'  faid   Allworthy, 

*  he  hath  ihofe  good  qualities   which 
'  mutt  make  him  a  good  hufband.    He 
'  muft,  I  am  fure,  be  of  all  men  the 
'  moft  abandoned,  if  a  lady  of  your 
'  merit    ftiould  condefcend — '•    '  Yon 

<  mult  pardon   me,  Mr.   Allworthy,' 
anSwered  Sophia.     '  I  cannot  Jiften  to 
'  a  propofal  of  this  kind.     Mr.  Jones, 

*  I   am  convinced,  hath   nnch  merit; 

*  but  I  fhail  never  receive  Mr.  Jones 
'  as  one  who  is  to  be  my  hulband— ~ 
'  upon   my   honour,   I   never  will!1 — 

*  Pardon  me,  Madam,'  cries  Allwor- 
thy, '  if  I  am  a  little  Surprized,  after 

*  what  I  have'  heard  from  Mr.  WcS- 
(  tern — I  hope  the  unhappy'  young  man 

*  hath    done   nothing  to  forfeit   your 
'  good  opinion,  if  he  had  ever  the  ho- 
'  nour  to  enjoy  it.     Perhaps  he  may 

*  have  been  mifreprefented  to  you,  as 
'  he  was  to  me.     The  lame  villainy 
'  may  have  injured  him  every  where. 
'  He  is  no  murderer,  I  afl'ure  you,  as 
«  he  hath   been  called.'—'  Mr.  4)l- 
«  worthy,'  anfwered  Sophia,    «  I  have 

*  told  you  my  resolution.      I  wonder 

<  not  at  what  my  father  hath  told  you; 
'  but   whatever   his   apprehenSions   or 
'  fears  have  been,  if  I  know  my  heart, 
'  I  have  given  no  occaiicn  for  them; 

<  fince  it  hath  always  been  a  fixed  prin- 

<  ciple  with  me,  never  to  have  married 
'  without    his    confent.      Tins    is,    I 

*  think,   the  duty  of  a  child  to  a  pa- 
'  rent;    and    this,    I    hope,    nothing 

*  could  ever  have    prevailed  with  me 

*  to   fwerve  from.     I  do  not,  indeed, 
«  conceive,  that  the  authority  of  any 

*  parent  can   oblige  us  to  marry,   in 
'  direcl  oppofition  to  our  inclinations. 

*  To  avoid  a  force  of  this  kind,  which 

*  I  had  reaSon  to  SuSpe6l,  I  left  my  fa- 
'  ther's  houfe,  and   fought  protection 
'  elfewhere.     This  is  the  truth  of  my 
'  ftoryj   and  if  the  world,  or  my  fa- 
'  ther,   carry  my   intentions  any  far- 
'  ther,  my  own  conference  will  acquit 
£  me.' — 'I  hear  you,  MiSs  Weltern,' 
cries  All  worthy,  '  with  admiration.    I 
'  admire   the   juftneSs   of  your   fenti- 
*"  ments;  but  Surely  there  is  more  in 
(  this.     I":am  cautious  of  offending1 
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'  you,  young  lady;  bnt  am  I  to  look 

*  on  all  which  I  have  hitherto  heard  or 
'  feen,  as  a  dream  only?     And  have 

*  you  fuffered  fo  much  cruelty  from 
'  your  father  on  the  account  of  a  man 
'   to  whom  you  have  been  always  abfe- 
«  Jutely   indifferent?' —  e  I   beg,    Mr. 
'  Allworthy,'  anfwered  Sophia,   *  you 
'  will  not  infift  on  my  reafons:  yes,. I 
'  have  fuffered  indeed!  J  will  not,  Mr. 
'  Allworthy,   conceal — I  will  be  very 
'  fmcere  with  you — I  own    I   had   a 
'  great  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones — I  be- 
<  lieve — I  know  I  have  Suffered  for  my 

*  opinion — I  have  been  treated  cruellv 
'  by  my  aunt,  as  well  as  by  my  father j 
'  but  that  is  now  pnft — I  beg  I  may 
c  not  be  farther  prfflV-«i;  for  whatever 
'  hath  been,  my  refoluiion  is  now  nxed. 
'  Your  nephew,   Sir,  hath   many  vir- 
«  tnes — he    hath    great    virtues,    Mr. 
'  AiUvorthy.     I  qucilion  not  but  h* 

*  will  do  you  honour  in  the  world,  and 
«'make  you  happy.' — (  I  wifli  I  couid 

*  make  him  fo,  Madam,'  replied  All- 
worthy;  «  but  that,  I  am  convinced,  is 
'  only  in  your  power.     It  is  that  con- 

*  viction  which  hath  made  me  fo  earnelt 

*  a  Solicitor  in  his  favour.' — '  You  are 
'  deceived;   indeed,    Sir,   ycu  are  de- 
«  ceived,'  Taid  Sophia;   <  I  hope  not  by 
'  hipi — it  is  Sufficient  to  have  deceiw- 
'  ed  me.     Mr.  Allworthy,  I  mult  in- 
'  Si(i  on  beingj  prefled  no  farther  on  this 
'  Subject.     I  Snould  be  forry — nay,  I 

*  w(ill  not  injure  him  in  your  favour.    I 
'  wifii  Mr.  Jones  very  well.    I  Sincerely 

*  wHh  him  well;  and  I  repeat  it  again 
'   to    you,    whatever   demerit    he  may 

*  have  to   me,   I  am   certain   he  hath 
'  many  good  qualities.      I  do  not  dif- 

*  own    my   former  thoughts;  but  no- 

*  thing  can  ever  recal  them.     At  pre- 
'  Sent,  there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth. 
1  whom   I   would   more  reSolutely  re- 

*  jeft  than  Mr.  Jones;   nor  would  the 
'  addreffes   of  Mr.  JBlifil   himSelf  be 

*  Ic-Ss  agreeable  to  tne.' 

\Ve(tern  had  been  long  impatient  for 
the  event  of  this  conference,  and  was 
juft  now  arrived  at  the  door  to  li(Un; 
when  having  heard  the  lalt  Sentiments 
of  his  daughter's  hcait,  he  loll  all  tem- 
per, and  burning  open  the  do^r  in  a 
ragt-,  cried  out,  '  It  is  a  lye:  it  is  a 

*  d — n'd  lye!     It  is  all  owing  to  that 

*  d — n'd    raScal    Juones;    and    if   foe 

*  could  get   nt  un,    me'd  ha'    un   arty 
'  hour  of   th«  day."    Here  Ailworthy 
interuoSed,    and   addrefTing  himSelf  to 

the 
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the    fquire    with    feme  anger   in    his 
look,  he  faid,  <  Mr.  Weftern,  you  have 

*  not  kept  your  word  with  me.      You 

*  promifed  toabftain  from  all  violence.* 
— <  Why  fo  I  did,'  cries  Weftern,  «  as 
'  long  as  it  was  poflible;  but  to  hear 

*  a  wench  telling  fuch  confounded  lyes. 
«  Zounds!   doth  fhe  think  if  fhe  can 

*  make  vools   of  other  volk,  /he  can 
'  make  one  of  me?     No,  no,  I  know 
«  her  better  than  thee  doft.' — *  I  am 
«  forry  to  tell  you,  Sir/  anfwered  All- 
worthy,   '  it  doth  not  appear  by  your 

*  behaviour  to  this  young  lady,  that 
«  you  know  her  at  all.     1  aik  pardon 
«  for  what  I  fay;  hut  I  think  our jn- 
'  timacy,   your   own   defires,    and   the 

*  occation,   jufttfy    m^.      She  is    your 

*  daughter,  Mr.  "We'ttern,  and  I  think 

*  flie  doth  honour  to  your  name.      If 

*  I  was  capable  of  envy,  I  Ihould  fooner 
'envy  you  on  this  account,  than  any 
«  other    man    whatever." — *  Od-ral>bit 

*  it,*  dies  the  fquire,    *  I  wifn  ftie  was 
«  thine  with  all  my  heart — wouldftfoon 
'  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  o' 
«  her.' — c    Indeed,    my   good   friend,"" 
anfwered   AH  worthy,     «  you   yourielf 
«  are  the  caufe  of  all  the  trouble  you 

*  complain  of.     Place  that  confidence 
'  in  the  young  lady  which  me  fo  well 
«  deferves,  and  I  am  cenain  you   will 

*  be  the  happieft  father  on  earth.1 — 

*  I  confidencein  her!'  cries  the  fquire. 
<  'Sblood!  what  confidence  can  I  place 

*  in  her,  when  fhe  won't  do  as  I  wou'd 
4  ha'  her?  Let  her  gee  but  her  confent 

*  to   marry  as   I  would  ha'  her,  and 
'  I'll  place  as  much  confidence  in  her 

*  as  would'ft  ha'  me.' — '  You  have  no 

*  right,  neighbour,'  anfwered  Allwor- 
thy,    «  to   infill  on  any   fuch  confent. 

*  A  negative  voice  your  daughter  al- 
'  lows  you  3  and  God  and  nature  have 
'  thought  proper  to  allow  you  no  more.' 
— «  A  negative  voice!'  cries  the  fquire: 

*  Ay!  ay!  I'll  fnew  you  what  a  ne- 

*  gative  voice  I  ha' — .Go  along,  go 
«  into   your  chamber;   go,   you    ftub- 
«  born — '      «  Indeed,    Mr.   Wtftcrn/ 
faid  Allworthy,  *  indeed,  you  ufe  her 
«  cruelly — I  cannot  bear  to  fee  this — 
«  You  fha!l,  you  muft,  behave  to  her 

*  in   a    kinder   manner.      She  ddtrves 
«  the  beft  of  treatment/ — *  Yes,  yes/ 
faid  the  fquirej   *  I  know  what  (he  de- 
«  ferves:     now    flic's   gone,    I'll    mew 

*  you  what  fhe  defervts — See  here,  Sir, 

*  here  is  a  letter  from  my   con  fin  my 
«  Lady  Beilafton,  in  which  fhe  is  io 


kind  to  gee  me  to  underftand,  tfiat 
the  fellow  is  got  out  ot  pnlon  again  j 
and  here  fhe  advifes  me  to  take  all 
the  care  I  can  o'  the  wench.  Od- 
zookers!  neighbour  Allworthy,  you 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  govern  a 
daughter!' 

The  iqtiire  ended  his  fpeech  with 
fome  compliments  to  his  own  fagaci- 
ty  j  and  then  Allworthy,  after  a  for- 
mal preface,  acquainted  him  with  the 
whole  diicoveiy  which  he  hail  ma<ie 
concerning  Jones,  with  his  angtr  to 
Blifil,  and  with  every  particular  which 
hath  been  diklofVd  to  the  reailei  in  the 
preceding  chap'eis. 

Men  over  violent  in  their  difjj'iil- 
tions,  are.  foi  the  molt  pit,  as  change- 
able in  thc-m.  No  loonei,  then,  wus 
Weftern  informed  of  Mr.  Allworthy's 
intention  to  make  Juries  his  heir,  than 
he  joined  heartily  with  the  uncle  in 
eveiy  commendation  of  the  nephew, 
and  became  as  tagtr  for  her  marriage 
with  Jones,  as  he  had  befoie  been  to 
couple  hrr  to  Biifil.  ^, 

Here  Mr.  Allworthy  was  again  for- 
ced to  interpofe,  and  to  relate  what 
had  pafTed  between  him  and  Sophia  j  at 
which  he  teltified  great  furprize. 

/The  fquire  WMS  filent  a  moment,  and 
lacked  wild  with  aftonifhrnent  at  this 
account.    At  laft  he  cried  out,   '  Why, 
what  can   be  the  meaning    of  this, 
neighbour  Allworthy?     Vond  o'  un 
fhe   was,    that   I'll    be  fworn   to.— 
Odzookers!  I  have  hit  o't.    As  fure 
as  a  gun,  I  have  hit  o'  the  very  right 
o't.    It's  all  along  o' zifter.    The  girl 
hath  got  a  hankering  after  this  fon 
of  a  whore  of  a  lord.     I  vound  *em 
together  at  my  coufin,  my  Lady  Bel- 
lalton's.      He  hath  turned  the  head 
o'her,  that's  certain — but,  d — n  me, 
if  he  fliall  ha' her.     I'll  ha'  no  lord* 
nor  courtiers  in  my  vamily.* 
Allworthy  now  made  a  long  fpeech, 
in   which  he  repeated  his  refolution  to 
avoid  all    violent  meafures;    and  very 
earneftly  recommended  gentle  methods 
to  Mr.    Weftern,  as  thofe  by  which 
he  might  be  affined  of  fucceeding  beft 
with  his  daughter.     He  then  took  his 
leave,  and  returned  back  to  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, but  was  forced  to  comply  with  the 
earneit  entreaties  of  the  fquire,  in  pro- 
mifing  to  bring  Mr.  Jonts  to  vifit  him 
that  afternoon,  that  he  might,   as   he 
laid,    make    all    matters    up   with    the 
young  gentleman.    At  Mr.  Allwor- 
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thy's  departure,  Weftern  promifed  to 

follow  his  advice,  in   his  behaviour  to 

Sophia  ;    faying,   4  I  don't  know  how 

'tis;    but,  d — n    me,  Allworthy,    if 

you  don't  make  me   always  do  juft 

as    you    plenlie;   and   yet   I    have  as 

good   an   eltate  as    you,   and   am   in 

the  com  mi  Hi  on  of  the  peace  as  well 

as  yourfelf.' 


CHAP.     X. 

WHEREIN     THE     HISTORY     BEGINS 
TO   DRAW  TOWARDS  A  CONCLU- 
^      SIGN. 

WHEN  Allworthy  returned  to 
his  lodgings,  he  heard  Mr. 
Jones  was  juft  arrived  before  him.  He 
hurried,  therefore,  inftantly  into  an 
empty  chamber,  whither  he  ordered 
Mr.  Jones  to  be  brought  to  him  alone. 
It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  more  ten  - 
der,  moving  fcene,  than  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  uncle  and  nephew,  (for  Mrs. 
Waters,  as  the  reader  may  well  luppofe, 
had,  at  their  laft  vifit,  difcovered  to 
him  the  fecrct  of  his  birth.)  The  firft 
agonies  of  joy  which  were  feit  on  both 
fides,  are  indeed  beyond  my  power  to 
defcribe:  I  (hall  not,  therefore,  at- 
tempt it.  After  Allworthy  had  raifed 
Jones  from  his  feet,  where  he  had  pro- 
(trated  himfelf,  and  received  him  into 
his  arms,  *  O  my  child,'  he  cried,  '  how 

*  have  I  been  to  blame!    how  have  I 
'  injured  you!    What  amends    can   I 

*  ever  make    you,   for  thofe   unkind, 
'  thofe  unjuft  ful'picions,  which  I  have 

*  entertained;   and   for   all  the  fufFer- 

*  ings  they   have  occafioned  to  you?' 
— c  Am    I    not   now    made   amends?' 
cried  Jones:    *  Would    not  my  lurFer- 

*  ings,    if   they    had    been   ten    times 
'  greater,   have  been  now  richly   re- 

*  paid?  O,  my  dear  uncle!  this  good- 

*  neis,  this  tendernefs,  overpowers,  un- 

*  mans,   deftroys   me!   I   cannot  bear 
'  the  tranfports  which  flow  fo  faft  up- 
'  on  me.    To  be  again  reftored  to  your 

*  prefence,  to  your  favour;  to  be  once 

*  more  thus   kindly  received,   bv   my 

*  great,  my  noble,  my  generous  bene- 
'  factor — '      *   Indeed,     child,*     cries 
Allworthy,  '  I  have  ufed  you  cruelly.' 
He  then  explained  to  him  all  the  trea- 
chery of  Blifilj  and  again  repeated  ex- 
prelfions   of  the  utmoft  concern,    for 
having  been  induced  by  that  treachery 
to  uf.-  him  fo  ill.     <  O,  talk  not  fo!' 


anfwered  Jones:  *  Indefd,  Sir,  you 
have  ultd  n  e  nobly.  The  wifeft  man 
might  be  derei-  ed  as  you  were;  j»nd, 
under  fuch  a  deception,  the  beft  muft 
have  acted  juft  as  you  did.  Your 
goi>dncfs  d  (played  itfelf  in  the  midft 
of  your  anger,  juft  as  it  then  feemed. 
I  owe  every  thing  to  that  croodnef* 
of  which  I  have  been  moft  unwor- 
thy. D;>  not  put  me  on  felf-accufa- 
tion,  by  carrying  your  generous  len- 
timents  too  far.  Alas!  Sir,  I  have 
not  been  punimed  more  than  I  have 
delerved;  and  it  (hall  be  the  whole 
bufinels  of  my  future  life,  to  deferve 
that  hapf  intls  you  now  beftow  on  mej 
for,  believe  mt-,  my  dear  uncle,  my 
punifhment  hath  not  been  thiown 
away  upon  me:  though  I  have  been 
a  great,  I  am  not  a  hardened  finnerj 
I  thank  Heaven,  J  have  had  time  to 
reflect  on  my  paft  life;  here,  though 
I  cannot  chaige  myfelf  with  anv  profs 
villainy,  yet  I  can  difcern  follies  and 
vices  more  than  enough  to  icpent  and 
to  be  afhamed  ofj  follies  which  have 
been  attended  with  dreadful  confe- 
quences  to  myfelf,  and  rnve  brought 
me  to  the  brink  of  deltruction.'— 
I  am  rejoiced,  my  dear  child,'  an- 

wered  Allworthy,  '  to  hear  you  talk 
thus  fenfibly;  for  as  I  am  convinced 
hypocrify  (good  Heaven,  how  have 
I  been  impofed  on  by  it  in  others!) 
was  never  among  your  faults;  fo  I 
can  readily  believe  all  you  fay.  You 
now  fee,  Tom,  to  what  dangers  im- 
prudence alone  may  fubjeft  virtue, 
(for  virtue,  I  am  now  convinced,  you 
love  in  a  great  degree.)  Prudence  is, 
indeed,  the  duty  which  weowe  to  our- 
felves;  and  if  we  will  be  fo  much 
our  own  enemies  as  to  neglect  it,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  if  the  world  is  de- 
ficient in  discharging  their  duty  to  usj 
for,  when  a  man  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  own  ruin,  others  will,  I  am 
afraid,  be  too  apt  to  build  upon  it. 
You  fay,  however,  you  have  feen  your 
errors,  and  will  reform  them.  I  firm- 
ly believe  you,  my  dear  child;  and 
therefore,  from  this  moment,  you 
(hall  never  more  be  reminded  of  them 
by  me.  Remember  them  only  your- 
felf,  fo  far,  as  for  the  future  to  teach 
you  the  better  to  avoid  the-n;  but 
(till  remembei,  for  your  comfort,  that 
there  is  this  great  difference  between 
thofe  faults  which  candour  may  con- 
ftrue  into  impruaence,  and  thofe 
which  can  be  deduced  from  villainy 
3  P  «  only. 
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<  only.     The  former,  perhaps,  are  even 

*  more  apt  to   fubj(£l  a    man   to  ruin-, 

<  but  if  he  reform,   his  character  will, 
«  at  length,    hi-   totally  retrieved;    the 

<  world,  the  ugh  not  immediately,  will, 
«  in  time,  be  reconciled   to   him;  and 
'  he  may  rtfle<4,  not  without  fome  mix- 
«  tn re  of  plf.-iiure,  on   the  dangers   he 

*  hath  efcaped:    but  villainy,  my  boy, 
«  when    once   difcovered,   is    irretriev- 
«  able;  the  ftains  which  this  leaves  be- 

<  hind,  no  time  will  wa(h  away.     The 
«  cenfures  of  mankind  will  purfue  the 
'  wretch;    their   (corn  will  abalh   him 
«  in  publick;  and  if  fhame  drives  him 
«  into  retirement,  he  will  go  to  it  with 
«  all  thofe  tenors  with  which  a  weary 
'  child,  who  is   afraid  of  hobgoblins, 
«  retreats  from  company  to  go  to  bed 
'  alone.     Here  his  murdered  confcience 
'  will  haunt  him;  repofe,  like  a  falfe 
«  friend,    will    fly   from   him;    where- 
«  ever  he  turns   his   eyes,  horror   pre- 

<  fents  itlelf.     If  he  looks  backward, 
«  unavailable    repentance     treads     on 

<  his  heel;  if  forward,    incurable   de- 
«  (pair  ftares  him  in  the  face;  till,  like 
«  a  condemned  pjifoner,  confined  in   a 
«  dungeon,  he  detclts  his  prefent  con- 

<  diticn,    and    yet   dreads    the    confe- 

<  quence  of  that  hour  which  is  to  re- 
«   li~ve  him   from  it.     Comfort  your- 
'  felf,  I  fay,  my  child,  that  ihis  is  not 
«  your  cafe;  and  rejoice,  with  thank- 
«  fulnefs,   to  Him    who   hath  fuffered 
«  you  to  fee  your  errors,   before  they 
«  have  brought  on  you  that    dellruc- 

*  tion,  to  which   a  peififtance  in  even 
'  thofe  errors  muft  have  led  you.     You 
«   have  deferred  them;  and  the  profpect 

*  now  before  you  is  fuch,   that  happi- 
'  nefs    iVems   in    your  own   power.' — 
At  t'lU-ie  wir.ls,  Jones  fetched  a  deep 
iigh;     upon    which,    when    AHworthy 

.aid,    *  Sir,  I  will  con- 

<  ceal  nothing  from  you:   I  fear,   t!k; .re 
'  is    one  confluence    of   my    vices    I 

*  (hall   never  be   able  to    retrieve.     O 

<  my   dear    uncle,  I  have  lott   a  trea- 
t   fui-j!  — ;  You    need    fay    no    more,'' 
anfw'  :  tny  ;    *  I    will    be  ex- 

*  plicit   with  you;  I   know  what   you 
«  lament;    1  have  irrn  the  youm;  lady, 
«  and    Ivive   difconrfcd    wth    her  con- 
1  ceining  you.     This  I  muft  infill  on, 

*  as  :m   earned  of    vour  iaici'i'ity  in  all 

*  y«,u  have  laid,  and  of  the  ftedfajinefs 

'-jiution,  tbit  y«;u  obey  me 
«  in  one  in<L  \i.  L — to  abide  tntiu-ly  by 
«  tl-.e  dt-tt -rminatiiMi  of  the  yotin^  , 

*  whethe;  it  lira! I  be  in  your  favour  or 


no.  She  hath  already  fufTered  enough 
from  lolicit;itions  which  I  hate  to 
think  of;  (lie  (hall  owe  no  farther 
conttraint  to  my  family:  I  know  her 
father  will  be  as  ready  to  torment  her 
now  on  your  account,  as  he  hath  for- 
merly been  on  another's;  but  I  am 
determined  (he  fljal!  fulfer  iu>  more 
confinement,  no  more  violence,  no 
more  uneafy  hours.' — '  O  my  dear 
uncle!*  anfwered  Jones,  '  lay,  I  be- 
fecch  you,  fome  command  on  me, 
in  which  I  fhall  have  fome  merit  in 
obedience.  Believe  me,  Sir,  the  only 
inilance  in  which  I  could  difobey 
you,  would  be  to  give  an  uneafy  mo- 
ment to  my  Sophia.  No,  S:r,  if  I 
am  fo  miferable  to  have  incurred  her 
difpleafure  beyond  all  hope  of  for- 
giveneis,  that  alone,  with  the  dread- 
ful reflection  of  caufmg  her  mifery, 
will  be  lufficient  to  overpower  me. 
To  call  Sophia  mine,  is  the  gieateit, 
and  now  the  only  additional  blefTing 
which  Heaven  can  be(tow;  but  it  is 
a  blefiing  which  I  mult  owe  to  her 
alone.' — '  I  will  not  flutter  you, 
child,'  cries  Allwbrthy;  *  I  fear  your 
cafe  is  defperate:  I  never  faw  Itrong- 
er  marks  of  an  unalterable  resolution 
in  any  perfon,  than  appeared  in  her 
vehement  declarations  againlt  receiv- 
ing your  addrtlTesj  for  which,  per- 
haps, you  can  account  better  than 
mylelf.' — *  Oh,  Sir!  I  can  account 
too  well/  anfwered  Jones;  '  I  have 
finned  again tt  her  beyond  all  hope  ot 
pardon;  and,  guilty  as  I  am,  my 
guilt  unfortunately  appears  to  her 
in  ten  times  blacker  than  ths  ual 
colours.  O  my  dear  uncle!  I  rind 
my  follies  arc  irretrievable;  and  all 
your  goodntis  cannot  lave  me  from 
perdition!' 

A  fervant  now  acquainted  them,  that 
Mr.  Weltern  was  below  lt:.ir-;    loi  bis 
;uis  to  lee   Jones  could   not  wait 
till  the  afternoon.    Upon  which   ' 
whole  eyes    were  full  of  tears,  !• 
his   uncle  to  entertain   Welltrn   a  tew 
minuu-s,  till  he  a  little  rec\ 
felf:   to  which  the  good  m;i;, 
and  having  ordered  Mr.  Weltci: 
(hewn   into  a  parlour,   went   down   to 
him. 

Mrs.  Miller   no   fooner   i 

.io::e,    (101  ills  had  r 
ken  him  fin;  .ion) 

than  (he  came  eagerly   into 
and  adviMi'-ing  towards    JOFICF,    wiOted 
him    heartily     joy   ot    his    new-found 

uncle. 
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wncle,  and  his  happy  reconciliation; 
adding,  c  I  wifh  I  could  give  you  joy  on 
'  another  account,  my  dear  child;  but 

*  any  thing  fo  inexorable  I  never  law!' 

Jones,  wiih  feme  appearence  of  fur- 
prize,  aflced  her  what  (he  meant.  '  Why 

*  then,'   fays   (he,  '  I   have  been   with 

*  your  young  lady,  and  have  explained 

*  all  matters  to  her,  as  they  were  told 
'  me  by  my  fon  Nightingale.    She  can 
'  have  r.o  longer  any  doubt  about  the 

*  letter,  that  1   am  certain}  for  I  told 
'  her,   my  fon  Nightingale  was  ready 
'  to  take  his  oath,  if  fhe  pleafed,  that 

*  it  was  all  his  own  invention,  and  the 

*  letter  of  his  inditing.    I  told  her,  the 
'  very  reafon  of  fending  the  letter  ought 
'  to  recommend  you  to  her  the  morej 

*  as  it  was  all  upon   her  account,  and 
'  a  plain  proof,  that  you  was  refolved 

*  to  quit  your  profligacy  for  the  fu- 
•'  turej  that  you  had  never  been  guilty 

*  of  a  fingle  inftance  of  infidelity   to 
'  her  fince  your  feeing  her  in  town.     I 

*  am  afraid  I  went  too  far  there;  but 
'  Heaven  forgive  me!   I  hope  your  fu- 
'  ture  behaviour  will   be  my  juftifica- 
'  tion.   I  am  lure, I  have  faid  all  I  canj 
'  but  all  to  no  purpofe.      She  remains 

*  inflexible.     She    fays,    me   had   for- 
'  given    many    faults    on    account    of 

*  youth;  but  exprefled  fuch  delegation 
'  of  the  character  of  a  libertine,  that 

*  fhe  abfvlutely  filenced  me.     I  often 

*  attempted   to    excufe    you;   but    the 
e  juitnefs  of  her  accusation  flew  in  m^ 
'  face.  Upon  my  honour,  flie  is  a  iove- 

*  ly  woman,  and  one  of   the  fweetelt 
'  and    moll    fenlible   creatures    I  ever 
'  faw!    I  could  have  almoli  killed  her, 
<  for  one  exprtfTion  flie  made  ufe  of. 
'   It  was  a  ('entiment    wo: thy    of    Se 

*  neca,  or  of  a  bi  hop     "   I  once  fan 
««   cied,    Mad*m,"  faid    me,    "  I    had 
"  di (covered  great  goodnefs  of  heart  in 
"  Mr.   Jones;  and  for  that,  I  own,   I 
<*  had  a  fmcere  efteem;   but  an  entire 
"  profligacy  of  manners  will  corrupt 
-t£  the  beft  heart  in  the  world;  and   all 
"  which  a  good«natured  libertine  can 
*'  expeft,  is,  that  we  mould  mix  fome 
tc  grains  of   pity   with    our    contempt 
"  and  abhorrence."     She  is  an  snge- 
•*  lick  creature,   that  is  the  truth  on't! 
— «  O  Mrs.  Millrr,*  anfwered  Jones, 

*  can  I  bear  to  think  I  have  Jolt  fuch 
'   an  angel !' — '  LofU  no/  cries  Mrs. 
Miller;    '  I  hope  you  have  not  iolt  her 
'  yet.     Relblve  to   leave  fuch  vicious 
•*  courfes,  and  you  may  yet  .have  hopes; 
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nay,   if  fli?  mould  remain   inexora- 
ble, there  is  another  young  lady,   a 
fweet  pretty  young  la<ty,  and  a  fwin- 
geing  fortune,  who  is  abfolutely  dy- 
ing for  love  of  you.     I  heard  of  it 
this  very  morning,    and   I  told  it  to 
Mils  Weftern:  nay,    I  went  a  little 
beyond  the  truth   again;  for  I  told 
her,  you  had  refuted  her;  but,  indeed, 
I  knew  you  would  refufe  her.     And 
here  I  mult  give  you  a  li'tle  comfort: 
when  I  mentioned  the  young  lady's 
name,  who  is  no  other  than  the  pret- 
ty widow  Hunt,  I  thought  flic  turn- 
ed   pale;  but  when  I   faid   you   had 
refufed  her,  I  will  be  fworn,  her  face 
was  all  over   fcar'et   in    an    inftant; 
and  thefe  were  her  very  words:    "  I 
will  not  deny   but  th.it  I  believe  he 
has  fome  affeftion  for  me.*' 
Here  the  converfation  was  interrupt- 
ed   by    the    arrival  .of    Weftern,    who 
could  no  longer  be  kept  out    of    the 
room,   even    by  the  authority  of  All- 
wonhy.   himfdf;    though    this,    as    we 
have  often  feen,  had  a  wonderful  power 
over  him. 

Weltern    immediately    went   up  to 
Jones,    crying   out,    '  My    old    friend 

*  Tom,  I  ana  glad  to  fee  thee  with  all 

*  my  heart.      All  piit  mult  be  forgot- 
1  ten.      I  could  not  intend  any  affront 
'  to  thfe,  becaufe,  as  Allworthy  here 
'  knows,    nav,    doft  know    it  thyfclf, 
'  I  took  thte  for  another  perfon ;  and 

*  where  a  body  means  no  ham,  what 
.'  fignifies  a  hafty  word   or   two?   one 
'  chriitian  mult  forget  and  forgive  ano- 
'  ther.' — '  I    hope,    Sir,'   laid    Jones, 

*  I  (hall  never   forget  the  many  obli- 

*  gitions  I  !;ave  had  to  you;  but  as  for 

*  any  offence  towards  me,   I  declare  I 

*  am  an  ulter  Itranger.' — *  A't?'    fays 
Weltern;    *  men   give  me    thy  filt;  a't 
'  as  hearty  an   honelt  cock  asxauy  in 
1  the    kingdom.       Come    along    with, 

*  me;    I'll   carry  thee    to    thy  miflrefs 

*  this  moment.'       Here  Allwortl.y  in- 
terpoled;  and  the  (quire  Ueing  unable 
to  prevail  either  with  the  uncle  or  ne- 
phew, was,  after  fome  litigation,  oblig- 
ed to  confer*;  to  delay  introducing  Jones 
to  Sophia  till  the  afternoon;   at  winch 
time  Allworthy,  as  well  in  companion 
to  Jones,  as   in  compliance  with   the 
eager  delircs  of  Western,  was  prevail- 
ed   upon  to  proiuife  to  attend  at  the 
tea-table. 

The  converfation  which  now  enfued 

was  plealant  enough;  and  with  which, 

3  P  a  had 
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had  it  hippened  earlier  in  our  hiftory, 
we  would  luv-  entertained  our  reader; 
but  as  we  have  now  leiftire  only  to  at- 
tend to  whnt  is  very  material,  it  'hnll 
fuffice  to  fay,  that  matters  being  en- 
tirely aci  jutted  as  to  the  afternoon  vifit, 
JVlr.  Weftern  again  returned  home. 


CHAP.     XI. 

THE  HISTORY    DRAWS    NEARER    TO 
A  CONCLUSION. 

WHEN  Mr.  Weitern  was  de- 
parted, Jones  began  to  inform 
Mr.  All  worthy  and  Mrs.  Miller,  that 
his  liberty  had  been  procured  by  two 
noble  lords;  who,  together  with  two 
furgeons,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Night- 
ingale's, had  attended  the  magiftrate 
by  whom  he  had  been  committed,  and 
by  whom,  on  the  furgeon's  oath  that 
the  wounded  perfon  was  out  of  all 
manner  of  danger  from  his  wound,  he 
was  discharged. 

One  only  of  thefe  lords,  he  faid,  he 
had  ever  feen  before,  and  that  no  more 
than  once;  but  the  other  had  greatly 
for  prized  him,  by  aiking  his  pardon 
for  an  offence  he  had  been  guilty  of 
towards  him,  occafioned,  he  faid,  en- 
tiiely  by  his  ignorance  who  he  was. 

Now  the  reality  of  the  cafe,  with 
which  Jones  was  not  acquainted  till 
afterwards,  was  this:  the  lieutenant 
whom  Lord  Fellamar  had  employed, 
according  to.  the  advice  of  Lady  Bel- 
lafton,  to  prefs  Jones,  as  a  vagabond, 
into  the  fea  fervice,  when  he  came  to 
report  to  his  lordfhip  the  event  which 
we  have  before  feen,  fpoke  very  favour- 
ably of  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Jones  on 
all  ac:ounts;  and  Itrongly  a  flu  red  that 
lord,  that  he  mud  have  imitaken  the 
perfon;  for  that  Jones  was  certainly  a 
gentleman:  infomuch  that  his  lord- 
fhip, who  was  itriclly  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  would  by  no  means  have 
been  guilty  of  an  aclion  which  the 
world  in  general  would  have  condemn- 
ed, began  to  be  much  concerned  for 
the  advice  which  he  had  taken. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  this,  Lord 
Fellamar  happened  to  dine  with  the 
Irifli  peer,  who,  in  a  convtrrfation  up- 
on the  duel,  acquainted  his  company 
with  the  char.icler  of  Fitzpatrick;  to 
which,  indeed,  he  did  not  do  ftiiit 
juftice,  efpeciaily  in  what  related  to 


his  hdy.  Me  faid,  me  was  the  moft 
innocent,  and  molt  injured  woman  a- 
live,  and  that  from  companion  alone 
he  had  un  U-rtak^n  her  caufe.  He  then 
declared  an  intention  of  going  the  next 
morning  to  Fitzpatrick's  lodgings,  in 
order  to  prevail  with  ,him,  if  poifible, 
to  confent  to  a  figuration  from  his 
wife;  who,  the  peer  faid,  was  in  ap- 
prehenfions  for  her  life,  if  me  mould 
ever  return  to  be  under  the  power  of 
her  hufband.  Lord  Fellamar  a 
to  go  with  him,  that  he  mi^ht  I'atisfy 
liimlelf  more  concerning  J >nes,  and 
the  circumltances  of  the  duel;  for  he 
was  by  no  me  ins  eafy  concerning  the 
part  he  had  afted.  The  moment  his 
lordfhip  gave  a  hint  of  Ins  readinefs  to 
affift  in  the  delivery  of  the  lady,  it  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  other  noble- 
man, who  depended  much  on  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Fellamar;  as  he 
thought  it  would  greatly  contribute  to 
awe  Fitzpatrick  into  a  compliance  j 
and,  perhaps,  he  was  in  the  right:  for 
the  poor  Irifhman  no  fooner  fa.w  thefe 
noble  peers  had  undertaken  the  caufeof 
his  wife,  than  he  fubmitted;  and  ar- 
ticles of  feparation  were  foon  drawn 
up  and  (igned  between  the  parties. 

Fitzpatrick  had  been  fo  well  fatis- 
fied  by  Mrs.  Waters,  concerning  the 
innocence  of  his  wife  with  Jones  at 
Upton,  or,  perhaps,  from  fome  other 
reafons,  was  now  become  fo  indif- 
ferent to  that  matter,  that  he  fpoke 
highly  in  favour  of  Jones  to  Lord 
Fellamar,  took  all  the  blame  upon 
himfelf,  and  laid  the  other  had  be- 
haved very  much  like  a  gentleman, 
and  a  man  of  honour;  and  upon  that 
lord's  farther  enquiry  concerning  Mr. 
Jones,  Fitzpatrick.  told  him  he  was 
nephew  to  a  gentleman  of  very  great 
fafhionand  fortune,  winch  was  the  ac- 
count he  had  juft  received  from  Mrs. 
Waters,  after  her  interview  with  Dowl- 
ing. 

Lord  Fellamar  now  thought  it  be- 
hoved him  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  make  latisfaction  to  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  fo  grofsly  in- 
jured; and  without  any  confideration 
of  rival/hip  (for  he  had  now  piven 
over  all  thoughts  of  Sophia)  determin- 
ed to  procuiv  Mr.  Jones's  liberty!  be- 
ing fatisfied,  as  well  from  F'tzpatrick 
as  his  furgeon,  that  the  wound  wat 
not  mortal.  He  therefore  prevailed 
with  the  Irifli  peer  to  accompany  him 

to 
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to  the  place  where  Jones  was  confined, 
to  whom  he  behaved  as  we  have  already 
related. 

When  Allworthy  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  he  immediately  carried  Jones 
into  his  room,  and  then  acquainted 
him  with  the  whole  matter,  as  well 
what  he  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters, as  what  he  had  dilcovered  from 
Mr.  Dowling. 

Jones  exprefTed  great  aftoniftiment, 
and  no  lefs  concern  at  this  account, 
but  without  making  any  comment  or 
obfervation  upon  it.  And  now  a  mef- 
fage  was  brought  from  Mr.  Blifil,  de- 
firing  to  know  if  his  uncle  was  at 
Jeifure,  that  he  might  wait  upon  him. 
Allworthy  ftarted,  and  turned  pale; 
and  then,  in  a  more  paflionate  tone  than 
I  believe  he  had  ever  ufed  before,  bid 
the  feivant  tell  Biifil,  he  knew  him 
net.  *  Ccnfider,  dear  Sir,'  cries  Jones, 
in  a  trembling  voice.  *  I  have  confi- 
dered,'  anfwered  Allworthy;  '  and 
you  yourfelf  (hall  carry  my  meflage 
to  the  villain.  No  one  can  carry 
him  the  fentence  of  his  own  ruin  fo 
properly  as  the  man  whofe  ruin  he 
hath  fo  villainoufly  contrived.'— 
Pardon  me,  dear  Sir,'  faid  Jones; 
a  moment's  reflection  will,  I  am 
ftire,  convince  you  of  the  contrary. 
What  might,  peihaps,  be  but  jnftice 
from  another  tongue,  would  from 
mine  be  infult '.  And  to  whom  ? — 
my  own  brother,  and  your  nephew. 
Nor  did  he  ufe  me  fo  barbarotifly. 
Indeed  that  would  have  been  more 
inexcufable  than  any  thing  he  hath 
done.  Fortune  may  tempt  men  of 
no  very  bad  difpofitions  to  injuftice; 
but  inlults  proceed  only  from  black 
and  rancorous  minds,  and  have  no 
temptations  to  excufe  them.  Let 
me  befeecn  you,  Sir,  to  do  nothing 
by  him  in  the  prefent  height  of  your 
anger.  Confider,  my  dear  uncle,  I 
was  not  myfelf  condemned  unheard.' 
Allworthy  ftood  filent  a  moment,  and 
then  embracing  Jones,  he  faid,  with 
tears  gUfhing  from  his  eyes,  '  O  my 
*  child!  to  what  goodnels  have  I  been 
'  fo  long  blind!' 

Mrs.  Miller  entering  the  room  at 
that  moment,  after  a  gentle  rap,  which 
was  not  perceived,  and  feeing  Jones  in 
the  arms  of  his  uncle,  the  poor  wo-nan, 
in  an  agony  of  joy,  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and  bur  it  forth  into  the  molt  extatick 
thankfgiving  to  Heaven  for  what  had 
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happened.  Then  running  to  Jones, 
(he  embraced  him  eagerly,  crying,  'My 
'  dearelt  friend,  I  wifh  you  joy  a  thou- 

*  fand  and  a  thouland   times  of  thi* 

*  hlefled  day1'  and  next  Mr.  Allworthy 
himfelf  received  the  fame  congratula- 
tions.    To  which  he   anfwered—'  In-* 

*  deed,  indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  am  be- 

*  yond  expreflion  happy.'     Some  fevr 
more  raptures  having  palled  on  all  fides, 
Mrs.  Miller  defired  them  both  to  walk 
down  to  dinner  in  the  parlour,   where 
me  faid  there  were  a  very  happy  fet  of 
people    affembled;    being^    indeed,   no 
other  than  Mr.  Nightingale    and    his 
bride,  and  his  coufm  Harris  with  her 
bridegroom. 

Allworthy  excufed  himfelf  from  din- 
ing with  the  company,  laying,  he  had 
ordered  fome  little  thing  for  him  and 
his  nephew  in  his  own  apartment;  for 
that  they  had  much  private  bufmefs  to 
difcour(e  of,  but  could  not  refill  pro- 
mifmg  the  good  woman,  that  both  he 
and  Junes  would  make  part  of  her  fo- 
ciety  at  fupprr. 

Mi  s.  Miller  then  aflced  what  was  to 
be  done  with  Biifil:  «  For,  indeed/ 
fays  fhe,  '  I  cannot  be  eafy  while  fucd 
'  a  viliajn  is  in  my  houfe.'  Allwor- 
thy anfwered,  he  was  as  uneafy  as  her- 
fe!f  on  the  lame  account.  '  O!'  cries  (he, 

*  if  that  be  the  cafe,  leave  the  matter 

*  to  me;  I'll  foon  fhew  him  the  outfide 

*  of  my  doors,  1  warrant  you.     Here 
'  are  two  or  three  lufty  fellows  b?low 
'  itairs.' —  There  wjl;   he  no  need  of 
'  any  violence,'  cries  AUworthy;       if 

*  you  will  carry  him  amelTa^efrorn  me, 

*  he  will,  I  am  convinced,  depart  of  his 
«  own  accord.' — «  Will  I?'   faid  Mrs. 
Miller,  '  I   never  did  any  thing  in  my 

*  life  with  a  better  will.'     Here  Jones 
interfered,  and  faid,  he  had  confidrred 
the  matter  better,  and  would,  if  Mr. 
Allworthy  plealed,  be  himfslf  the  mef- 
fenger.     '  I  know,'  lays   he,  '  already 

*  enough  of  your  nl^ainre,   Sir,    and  I 
'  beg  leave  to  acquaint  him  with  it  by 
'  myown  words.    Let  me  befeech  you, 

*  Sir,'   added    he,    '  to  iefle6l  on    the 

*  dreadfoi  confluences  of  driving  hirn 
'  to  violent  and  iudden  c^efpair.     How 

*  unfit,  alas!   is  this   poor  man  to  dte 
'  in  his  prefent  fituation!'   This  fug- 
geltion  had  not  the  Jeall  effect  on  Mrs. 
Miiler.     She   left    the   room,    crying, 
'  You  are  too  good,   Mr.  Jones,  infi- 
'  nitely  too  good  to  live  in  this  world.* 
But  it  made  a  deeper  imprelHon  on 

Allwoithy. 
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Allworrhy.  '  My  pood  child,'  faid  he, 
I  am  equally  allomlhed  at  the  good- 
nefs  of  your  heait,  and  the  quick- 
nei's  of  your  undedtanding.  Heaven, 
indeed,  forbid,  that  this  wretch  fhould 
he  deprived  of  any  means  or  time  for 
repentance:  that  would  be  a  (hocking 
confideration  indeed!  Go  to  him,  there- 
lore,  and  ufe  your  own  discretion;  yet 
do  not  flatter  him  with  any  hopes  of 
my  forgivenefs;  for  I  mail  never  for- 
give villainy  farther  than  my  relijjon 
obliges  me,  and  that  extends  not  ei- 
ther to  our  bounty  or  our  converfa- 
tion.' 

Jones  went  up  to  Blifil's  room, 
whom  he  found  in  a  fit  nation  wiich 
moved  his  pity,  though  it  would  have 
railed  a  lefs  amiable  paifion  in  u.anv 
beholders.  He  caft  himfelf  on  his 
bed,  where  he  lay  abandoning  htmfelf 
to  defpair,  and  drowned  in  tears :  not 
in  fuch  tears  as  flow  from  contii;i,,n, 
and  wafh  awayguiit  from  minds  which 
have  been  fe  I  need  or  lurprized  into  it 
unawares,  ngamit  the  bent  ot  their  na- 
tural difpofnions,  as  will  (bnmimes 
happen  fiom  human  frailty,  even  to 
t  'od;  no,  thele  tears  were  fu«.h  as 

the  frighted  thief  (beds  in  his  cart,  and 
arc,  indeed,  the  eft.  els  of  that  concern 
which  the  mo  ft  lavage  natures  are  Itl- 
<iom  deficient  in  feeling  tor  them- 
lelves. 

It  would  be  unplerifant  and  tedious 
to  paint  this  Icene  in  full  length.  Let 
it  tuffice  to  fay,  that  the  behaviour  of 
Jones  was  kind  to  excels.  He  omitted 
noshing  which  his  invention  could  iup 
piy,  to  ra! f"  and.  coir.fort  the  dr< « 
ip;rits  ot  B  iti',  before  he  communi- 
cated to  him  the  lefoluiion  of  his  untie, 
that  he  in i1  ft  quit  the  houie  that  tvcn- 
!  to  fnrnim  him  with 
any  money  he  wanu  xl;  nfTuied  him  of 
his  heary  forgivcntl's  of  all  he  had 
<ione  again  ft  him;  that  he  wmim  endea- 
vour to  live  w:;h  him  hereafter  as  a 
brother;  and  would  leave  nothing  un- 
attompted  to  eflcclu  .lc  a  reconciliation 
with  his  i,: 

Blifil  was  at  firft  fullen  and  filent, 
:ng     in     iiis     mind    whether    he 
1  yet  deny  all:  but  finding  at  latt 
the    evidence    too    Ih'ong   agbinlt   him, 
he  betook  hinr.felf  at  lalt  to  con  I* 
He  then  a  Iked  pardon  of  Ins  broihu  in 
the  n  oft  veht  ment  m.mnei. 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  an.l  killed  his 
itct ;  in  tliort,  be  was  now  as  remark- 


ably mean,  as  he  had  been  before  re« 
mark  ably   wicked. 

Jones  could  not  fo  far  check  his  dif- 
dasn,  but  that  it  a  little  d:l 
lelf  in  his  countenance  at  thi.s  (Xiit-me 
fervility.  He  raifed  his  brother  the 
moment  he  could  from  the  ^rouivi, 
and  advifed  him  to  bear  his  affll4 
more  like  a  man  ;  repeating,  at  the 
fame  time,  his  promifes,  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  leflen  them:  for 
which  BlifiJ,  making  many  profefllons 
of  his  unworthinefs,  poured  forth  a 
profufion  of  thanks;  and  then,  he  hav- 
ing declared  he  would  immediately  de- 
part to  another  lodging,  Jones  returned 
to  his  uncle. 

Among  other   matters,    Allworthy 

now    acquainted  Jones   with    the    dif- 

<  »vrry  which   he  made  concerning  the 

5001.   banK-nofes.     <  I  have,'  faid  he, 

aiix\itly  consulted  a  lawyer,  who  telis 

me,   to  my   1,1  eat  allonifhment,  that 

there  is  no  punifhment  for  a  fraud 

of  this  kind.     Indeed,  when  I  con- 

iulc-i    ihe    black    ingratitude   of   this 

fellow  towards  you,   I  think  a  high- 

waym  n,  compared  to  him,  is  an  in- 

noceiit  perlon.' 

'  Gou.i  Heaven!'  fays  Jones,  '  is  it 
pofliblfc!  1  a:n  Shocked  beyond  mea- 
lure  at  this  news.  I  thought  there 
was  not  an  hoiulter  fellow  in  the 
world.  The  temptation  of  fuch  a 
fum  was  too  great  for  him  to  with- 
(tand;  for  finailer  matters  have  come 
fafe  to  me  thn/i>gh  his  hind.  In- 
deed, my  dear  uncle,  \ou  mv;lt  fuf- 
fer  me  to  call  it  weaknefs  latht-rthan 
ingratitude;  (or  I  am  convinced  the 
poor  fellow  loves  nv,  ami  hath  done 
me  lome  kindmfils,  which  1  can 
never  forget;  nay,  I  believe  he  hath 
repented  of  this  very  act:  for  it  is 
not  above  a  day  or  two  ago,  when 

iHirs   feetned  in  a  molt  d 
rate  fuuation,   that   he    >  iiU'.l   me  in 
my  confinement^   and  offered  me  any 
money  I  want-.-.f.     (.     nluiu  ,  ^  r,  wh  it 
a  temptation  to  a  man  wh«j  hath  tatted' 

luch  bitter  d  i;:i.H  lr  ,   to   . 

a  fum  in  his  poiii.-ili  >•••,  vvincii  murt 
put  him  and  hi-fuu  ,y  bryoiul  any 
future  puilibility  ot  futferiog  the 

«  Child,'    cries    Allworthy,    ' 
carry   tnis   forgiving   tcmptT  too  tat. 
Such   miitaken    mercy    is    not    only 
w^aknefs,    but  borders  on   injntti  c, 
and  is  very  pernicious  to  ibcicty,  as 

«  it 
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it  encourages  vice.  The  difhonefty 
of  this  fellow,  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  pardoned,  but  never  his  ingra- 
titude: and  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
when  we  fuffer  any  temptation  to 
atone  for  difhonelty  itfelf,  we  are  as 
candid  and  merciful  as  we  ought  to 
be:  and  Ib  far  I  confefs  I  have  gonej 
for  I  have  often  pitied  the  fate  of  a 
highwayman,  when  I  have  been  on 
the  grand  jury;  an.l  have  more  than 
once  applied  to  the  judge,  on  the  be- 
half of  luch  as  have  -had  any  miti- 
gating circumliances  in  their  cafe; 
but  when  difhonelty  vs  attended  with 
any  blacker  crime,  fuch  as  cruelty, 
murder,  ingratitude,  or  the  like, 
companion  and  forgivenefs  then  be- 
come faults.  I  am  convinced  the 
fellow  is  a  villain,  andvhe  (hall  be 
punifhed;  at  leait,  as  far  as  I  can 
punifh  him.' 
This  was  (poke  with  fo  ftern  a  voice, 
that  Jones  did  not  think  proper  to  make 
anv  reply:  befides,  the  hour  appoint- 
ed by  Mr.  Weftern  now  drew  Co  near, 
that  he  had  barely  time  left  to  drefs 
him  (elf.  Here,  therefore,  ended  the 
preient  dialogue,  and  Jones  retired  to 
another  room,  where  Partridge  attend- 
ed, according  to  order,  with  his  cloaths. 
Partridge  had  icarce  feen  his  mafter 
fince  the  happy  difcovery.  The  poor 
fellow  was  unable  either  to  contain 
or  exprefs  his  tran (ports.  He  behaved 
like  one  frantick,  and  made  aimoft  as 
many  miltakes,  while  he  was  drefling 
Jones,  as  I  have  feen  made  by  harle- 
quin; in  drefling  himfelf  on  the  ftage. 

His  memory,  however,  was  not  in 
the  lead  deficient.  He  recollected  now 
many  omens  and  prefages  of  this  hap- 
py event,  feme  of  which  he  had  re- 
marked at  the  time,  but  many  more  he 
now  remembered;  nor  did  he  omit  the 
dreams  he  had  dreamed  the  evening 
befoie  his  meeting  with  Jonesj  and 
concluded  with  faying,  '  I  always  told 
'  your  honour,  fomething  boded  in  my 
1  mind,  that  you  would  one  time  or 
'  another  have  it  in  your  power  to 
*  make  my  fortune.'  Jones  aiTured 
him,  that  this  boding  fhould  as  cer- 
tainly be  verified,  with  regard  to  him, 
as  all  the  other  omens  had  been  to  him- 
felf j  which  did  not  a  little  add  to  all 
the  raptures  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
already  conceived  on  account  of  his 
m  alter. 


CHAP.     XII. 


APPROACHING    STILL    NEARER.    TO 
THE    END. 

JONES  being  now  compleatly  drefT- 
ed,  attended  his  uncle  to  Mr.  Wt-f- 
tern's  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
finelt  figures  ever  beheld,  and  his  per- 
fon  alone  would  have  charmed  the 
greater  part  of  womankind;  but  we 
hope  it  hath  already  appeared  in  this 
hiltory,  that  Nature,  when  fhe  formed 
him,  did  not  totally  rely,  as  flie  fome- 
times  doth,  on  this  merit  only  to  re- 
commend her  work. 

Sophia,  who,  angry  as  (he  was,  was 
likewiJefet  forth  to  the  belt  advantage, 
for  which  I  leave  my  female  readers  to 
account,  appeared  fo  extremely  beau- 
tiful, that  even  All  worthy,  when  he 
faw  her,  could  not  forbear  whifperinor 
We(terr,  that  he  believed  me  was  the 
fineft  creature  in  the  world.  To  which 
Wertern  anfwered,  in  a  whifper,  ever- 
heard  by  all  prefent,  <  So  much  the 
'  better  for  Tomj  for,  d — n  me,  if  he 
'  (han't  ha'  the  touzling  her''  Sophia 
was  all  over  fcariet  at  thefe  words, 
while  Tom's  countenance  was  alto- 
gether as  pale,-  and  he  was  aimoft  ready 
to  fink  from  his  chair. 

The  tea  table  was  fcarce  removed, 
before  Weftern  lugged  Allworthy  out 
of  the  room,  telling  him,  he  had  buli- 
nefs  of  confequence  to  impart,  and 
muft  fpeak  to  him  that  inftant  in  pri- 
vate, before  he  forgot  it. 

The  lovers  were  now  alone,  and  it 
will,  I  queftion  not,  appear  ftrange  to 
many  readers  that  thole  who  had  fo 
much  to  fay  to  one  another,  when  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  attended  their  con- 
verfationj  and  who  feemed  fo  eager  to 
rufti  ihto  each  other's  arms,  when  fo 
many  bars  lay  in  their  way,  now  that 
with  fafety  they  were  at  liberty  to  fay 
or  do  whatever  they  pleafed,  fhould 
both  remain  for  ibme  time  lilent  and 
motionlefsj  infomuch,  that  a  Itranger 
of  moderate  fagacity  might  have  well 
concluded  they  weie  mutually  indiffe- 
rent: but  fo  it  was,  howevtr  ii range 
it  may  feenrf,  both  fat  with  their  e)es 
cart  downwards  on  the  ground,  and 
for  fome  minutes  continued  in  perfect 
filence. 

Mr.  Jones,  during  this  interval,  af- 
tempied 
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tempted  once  or  twice  to  fpeak,  but 
was  abfolutely  incapable,  muttering 
only,  or  rather  fighingout,  fome  broken 
words;  when  Sophia,  at  length,  partly 
out  of  pity  to  him,  and  partly  to  turn 
the  difcourfe  from  the  lubjecT:  which 
Ihe  knew  well  enough  he  was  endea- 
Touringto  open,  faid-— 

*  Sure,  Sir,  you  are  the  moft  fortu- 
'  nate  man  in  the  world,  in  this  dif- 

•  covery.' — *  And  can  you  really,  Ma- 
'  dam,    think   me    fo  fortunate,'  faid 
Jones,  fighing,   '  while  I  have  incurred 

•  your  difpleafure?' — 'Nay,  Sir,'  fays 
fhe,  '  as  to  that,  you  belt  know  whether 

•  you    have    deferved    it.'—'   Indeed, 
'  Madam,'   anfwered  he,    *  you  your- 
'  felf  are  as  well  apprized  of  all  my 

•  dements.    Mrs.  Miller  has  acquaint- 

•  ed   you  with   the  whole  truth.     O 

•  my  Sophia!   am  I  never  to  hope  for 
«  forgivenefs?' — «  I  think,  Mr.  Jones,' 
laid  (he,    *  I  may  almoft  depend    on 
'  your  own   juftice,   and    leave   it   to 

•  yourfelf  to   pafs    fentence   on    your 

•  own   conduct.' — *    Alas,    Madam!' 
anfwered  he,    *  it  is  mercy,  and  not 
«  juftice,    which    I   implore    at    your 
«  hands.     Juftice,  I  know,  mu ft  con- 
c  demn  me — yet,  not  for   the  letter  I 
'  lent    to  Lady  Bellalton:    of  that,   I 
'  molt  iblemnly  declare,   you  have  had 

•  a  true  account.'  He  then  infifted  much 
en  the  fecurity  given  him   by  Night- 
ingale,   of  a   fair  pretence  for  break- 
ing off,  if,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tions, her  lady  (hip  ftiould  have  accept- 
ed   his    offer  $    but    confefled,  that  he 
bad  been  guilty  of  a  gieat  indifcretion, 
to  put  fuch   a  letter   as  that  into  her 
power;    «  Which,'    faid  he,    *  1  have 

dearly  paid  for,  in  the  effect  it  has 
upon  you!' — '  I  do  not,  I  cannot,' 
fays  ilie,  '  btlieve  ctherwife  of  that 
letter,  than  you  would  have  me.  My 
conduit,  I  ihink,  fliews  you  clearly 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  in  that: 
and  yet,  Mr.  Jones,  have  I  not 
enough  to  relent?  After  what  paff- 
ed  at  Upton,  fo  foon  to  engage  in  a 
new  amour  with  another  woman, 
while  I  fancied,  and  you  pretended, 
your  heart  w^s  bleeding  for  me!  In- 
deed, you  hcive  acted  Itrangely.  Can 
I  btlieve  the  palHon  you  have  pro- 
ftfled  to  me,  to  be  hncere?  or,  if  I 
can,  \\hrtt  happinels  can  1  a  flu  re  my- 
felf  of,  with  a  man  capable  of  fo 
much  inconttancy?' — *  O  my  So- 
phia!" c;:.-i  v.-,  »  do  •  ot  vloubt  the 


1  fincerity  of  the  pureft  paffion  that  ever 
'  inflamed  a  human  breaft.  Think, 
'  moll  adorable  creature,  of  my  un- 
'  happy  fituation,  of  my  defpair!— 
'  Could  I,  my  Sophia,  have  flattered 
'  myfelf  with  the  molt  diltant  hopes 
'  of  being  ever  permitted  to  throw  my- 
«  felf  at  your  feet,  in  the  manner  I  do 
'  now,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the 
'  power  of  any  other  woman  to  ha/e 

*  mfpired  a  thought  which   the  lever- 

*  eft  chaftity  could  have  condemned. 
'  Inconftancy  to  you !    O   Sophia,    if 
'  you  can   have  goodnefs   enough    to 
'  pardon  what  is  pair,  do  not  let  any 

*  future  cruel  apprehenfions  (hut  your 
'  mercy   againlt    me!    No    repentance 
1  was  ever  more  fincere.     O!  let  it  re- 
'  concile  me  to  my   heaven,    in  this 

*  dear  bofom.'— '  Sincere  repentance, 
'  Mr.  Jones,'  anfwered  me,  '  will  ob- 

*  tain  the  pardon  of  a  finner;  but  it  is 

*  from  One  who  is  a  perfect  judge  of 
'  that  fincerity.     A  human  mind  may 

*  be  impofed  on;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
'  fallible  method  to  prevent  it.     You 
'   mult  expect,  however,  that  if  I  can 
'  be  prevailed  on,  by  your  repentance, 
'  to  pardon  you,  I  will,  at  leaft,   infill 

*  on  the  (trongeft  proof  of  it's  fince- 
«  rity.' — *  O!  name  any  proof  in  my 

*  power,'    anfwered     Jones,    eagerly. 

*  Time,'    replied    (he,     '  time   alone, 
'  Mr.   Jones,  can   convince   me   that 
'  you  are  a  true  penitent,    and   have 

*  refolved    to    abandon    thefe    vicious 

*  courfes,   which  I   mould  detelt   you 
'  for,   if  I  imagined    you    capable  of 
'  perfevering  in  them.' — '  Do  not  ima- 
'   gine  it,'  cries  Jones.     *  On  my  knees 
'  I  entreat,  I  implore  your  confidence; 
'  a  confidence,   which   it   fliall   be  the 

*  bufmefs    of   my    life   to   deferve.'— 
«  Let  it  then,'  faid  (lie,  «  be  the  htifi- 
'  nefs  of   fome   part  of  your   life  to 

*  lliew  me  you  deferve  it.     I  think  I 
'  have  been  explicit  enough  in  •flaring 

*  you,   that  when  I  lee  you  merit  my 
'  confidence,  you  will  obtain  it.     Af- 
1  ter  what  is  pa  ft,  Sir,  r'.n  you  expeft 

*  I  (hould  tike  vou  upon  your  word?" 

He  replied,  *  Don't  believe  me  upon 
'  my   word  5    I   have  -\  ln-itcr  fecunty, 

*  a  pledge  for  my  conftancy,  vftiich  it 

*  is  impoflibli;  to  fee,  and  to  ,iou!)t.'— 
«  What  is  that?'   f;»id   Sophi.i,   a   little 
furprized.     *    I    will    Hiew    you,    my 

*  charming  angtl,'    c.  .   leiz- 
ing  her  hand,  and  carrying  her  to  th>? 
glafs.     *  There j    behold  it   there,    in 

«  that 
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*  that  lovely  figure,  in  that  face,  that 
c  fhape,  thofe  eyes,  that  mind  which 


'  fti  i  nes  through  thofe  eyes!    can  the 
4  man  who    fhall  be    in  pofTeffion  of 

*  thefe,    be    inconftant  ?      Impoffible! 

*  my  Sophia:  they  would  fix  a  Dori- 

*  mam,  a  Lord  Rochefter.    You  could 

*  not  doubt  it,  if  you  .could  fee  your- 
4  felf    with  any  eyes  but  your  own!' 
Sophia  bluflied,   and  half  fmiled;   but 
forcing  again  her  brow  into  a  frown, 

*  If  I  am  to  judge,'  faid  fhe,  «  of  the 
4  future  by  the  paft,   my  image  will 

*  no  more  remain  in  your  heart  when 

*  I  am  out  of  your  fight,  than  it  will 

*  in  this  glafs,  when  I  am  out  cf  the 
«  room.'  —  *  By  Heaven!    by  all  that 

*  is  facred!'  faid  Jones,  *  it  never  was 

*  out  of  my  heart!     The  delicacy  of 
4  your  fex  cannot  conceive  the  grofT- 
'  nefs  of  ours,  nor  how  little  one  fort 
c  of  amour  has  to  do  with  the  heart.' 
—  «  I  will  never  marry  a  man/  replied 
Sophia,  very  gravely,  '  who  fhall  not 

*  learn   refinement  enough,    to  be  as 
4  incapable  as  I  am  myfelf,  of  making 

*  fuch   a  diftindfon.'  —  '  I  will  learn 

*  it,'    faid  Jonesj    '•  I  have  learnt  it 
4  already.     The  firft  moment  of  hope, 

*  that  my  Sophia  might  be  my  wife, 
4  taught  it  me  at  oncej    and   all   the 
4  reft  of  her  fex,  from  that  moment, 

*  became  as  little  the  objecls  of  defire. 
c  to    my   fenfe,    as  of  paflion  to  my 
4  heart/—4  Well,'    faid  Sophia,   <  the 

*  proof  of   this    muft   be  from  time. 

*  Your  fituation,  Mr.  Jones,  is  now 
4  altered;    and  I  aflure   you,    I   have 

*  great  fatisfac~lion  in  the  alteration. 
'  You  will  now  want  no  opportunity 

being  near  me,  and  convincing 


fhall   I   thank  thy  goodnefs?    And 
are  you  fo  good  to  own,  that  you 


of  being  near  me,  and 

*  me  that  your  mind  is  altered  too.'  — 

*  O  my  angel!'   cries  Jones,     *  how 
4 

• 

'  have  a  fatisfaclion  in  my  profperity? 

*  Believe  me,    believe   me,    Madam, 
'  it  is  you  alone  have  given  a  relilh  to 

*  that   prosperity,  fince  I  owe  it  to  the 
«  dear  hope  —  O  my  Sophia!  let  it  not 
4  be  a  diftant  one!  I  will  be  all  obe- 

*  dience  to  your  commands.     I  will 
4  not  dare  to  prefs  any  thing  farther 

*  than  you  permit  me.     Yet,  let  me 

*  entreat  you  to  appoint  a  fliort  trial. 
'  O!  tell  me,  when  I  may  expe6l  you 
4  will  be  convinced  of   what  is  moft 
4  folemnly  truet'-r-'  When  I  have  gone 

*  voluntarily  •  hus  far,  Mr.  Jones,'  faid 
flie,  «  I  expeft  net  to  bepreffed.    Nay, 


'  I  will  not.*—'  O  do  not  look  fo  un* 
'  kindly,  thus,  my  Sophia!'   cries  he.  , 
'  I  do  not,  I  dare  not  prefs  you :   yet  ' 
'  permit  me,  at  leaft,  once  more,   tov 
'  beg  you  would  fix  the  period.     O! 

*  confider  the  impatience  of  love!'— 
'  A  twelvemonth,  perhaps,'  faid  flie. 
'  O  my  Sophia!'  cries  he,    '  you  have 
'named   an   eternity!'—*   Perhaps    it 
'  may  be  fomething  fooner,'  fays  fhe» 
'  I  will  not  be  teazed.     If  your  paffion 
'  for  me  be  what  I  would  have  it,  I 
'  think  you  may  now  be  eafy.' — '  Eaty, 
'  Sophia!  call  not  fuch  exulting  hap- 
'  pinefs  as  mine  by  fo  cold  a  name! 
'  O!   tranfporting  thought!  am  I  not 
'  affured    that   the    bleffed    day   will 
'  come,  when  I  fhall  call   you  mine; 
'  when  fears  fliall  be  no  mcrej  when 

*  I  fhall  have  that  dear,  that  vail,  that 

*  exquifite,  extatick  delight,  of  making 

*  my  Sophia  happy !'— '  Indeed,  Sir,* 
faid  fhe,   '  that  day  is  in  your  own 

*  power.'—'  O!   my  dear,  my  divine 
<  angel,'  cried  he,  '  thefe  words  have 
'  made  me  mad  with  joy!  But  I  muft, 
'  I  will  thank  thofe  dear  lips,   which* 
'  have  fo  fweetly  pronounced  my  blifs.* 
He  then  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kifled  her  with  an  ardour  he  had  never 
ventured  before. 

At  this  inftant,  Weftern,  who  had 
flood  fome  time  liftening,  burft  into 
the  room,  and  with  his  hunting  voice 
and  phrafe,  cried  out,  «  To  her,  boy  I 
to  her!  go  to  her!  That's  it,  little 
honies,  O!  that's  it!  Well,  what, 
is  it  all  over?  hath  fhe  appointed  the 
day,  boy?  What,  fhall  it  be  to- 
morrow, or  next  day?  It  fhan't  be 
put  off  a  minute  longer  than  next 
day,  I  am  refolved.' — '  Let  me  be- 
feech  you,  Sir,'  fays  Jones,  '  don't 
let  me  be  the  occafion — '  '  Befeech. 
mine  a — ,'  cries  Weftern ; '  I  thought 
thou  hadft  been  a  lad  of  higher  met- 
tle, than  to  give  way  to  a  parcel  of 
maidenifh  tricks.  I  tell  thee,  it  is 
all  a  flim-flam.  Zoodikers!  flie'd 
have  the  wedding  to-night,  with  all 
her  heart. — Would'ft  not,  Sophy?— 
Come,  confefs,  and  be  an  honeft  girl 
for  once.  What,  art  dumb?  Why 
doft  not  fpeak?'— «  Why  fhould  I 
confefs,  Sir?'  fays  Sophia,  '  fince  it 
feems  you  are  fo  well  acquainted 
with  my  thoughts.'—*  That's  a  good 
girl,'  cries  he;  '  and  doft  confent 
then?' — '  No,  indeed.  Sir,'  fays  So- 
phias *  I  nave  glven  no  fuch  confent.* 
3  Q  — ' And 
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— «  And  wunt  nut    ha*  un,  then,  to- 

*  moriow,   nor  next  day?'  fays  Wef- 
tern.    '  Indeed,    Sir,'    fays    fhe,    '  I 
'  have    no  fuch    intention.'—*  But  I 

*  can  tell  thee,'  replied  he,  «  why  haft 

*  notj  only  becaufe  thou  doft  love  to 

*  be  difobedient,    and  to   plague   and 

*  vex  thy  father.' — *  Pray,  Sir—'  faid 
Jones,  interfeiing.     '  I  tell  thee  thou 

*  art  a  puppy,'  cries  he.     c  When  I 

*  forbid  her,  then  it  was  all  nothing  but 
'  fighingand  whining,  and  languishing 

*  and  writing:   now  I  am  vor  thee,  fhe 

*  is  againft   thee! — All  the    fpirit    of 
'  contrary,  that's  all.       She  is  above 
'  being  guided    and  governed  by  her 

*  father,    that  is  the  whole  truth  on't. 

*  It  is  only  to  difoblige  and  contradict 
'  me.' — c  What  would  my  papa  have 

*  me  do?'  cries  Sophia.    '  What  would 

*  I  ha'  thee  do?'  fays  he,  '  why,  gee  un 
«  thy    hand    this   moment.' — «  Well, 
«  Sir,'  faid  Sophia,  c  I  will  obey  you. 
«  -—There  is  my  hand,  Mr.  Jones.'— 

*  Wellj   and  will  you  confent  to  ha'  un 

*  to-morrow  morning?'  fays  Weftern. 
c  I  will  be  obedient  to  you,  Sir,'  cries 
fhe.    *  Why  then,  to-morrow  morning 

*  be  the  day,'  cries  he.     *  Why  then, 

<  to-morrow  morning  mall  be  the  day, 

*  papa,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo,'  fays 
Sophia.  Jones  then  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  kifled  her  hand,   in  an  agony  of 
joy,  while  Weftern  began  to  caper  and 
dance  about  the  room,  prefently  cry- 
ing out,    *  Where  the  devil    is   All- 

<  worthy?  He  is  without  now,  a  talk- 
'  ing  with  that  d — d  Lawyer  Dowling, 

*  when   he    mould   be  minding   other 
«  matters.'  He  then  fallied  out  in  queft 
of  him,  and  very  opportunely  left  the 
lovers  to   enjoy   n   f,  ,v  leader  minutes 
alone. 

But  he  foon  returned  with  Ailwor- 
thy. frying,  'If  yfeu  won't  believe  me, 
you  may  afk  her  yourfelf. — Haft  not 
gin  thy  confent,  Sophy,  to  be  mar- 
lied  to-morrow?' — '  Such  are  your 
commands,  Sir,'  cries  Sophia;  *  and 
I  dare  not  be  guilty  of  difobedience.' 
— «  I  hope,  Madam,*  cries  Ailworthy, 
my  nephew  will  merit  fo  much  good- 
nefs;  and  will  be  always  as  fenlible 
as  mylelf,  of  the  great  honour  you 
have  clone  my  funnily:  an  alliance 
with  fo  charming  and  fo  excellent  a 
young  lady  would  indeed  be  an  ho- 
nour to  the  greateft  in  England/ — 


«  Yes,*  cries  Weftern;  <  but  if  I  had 
«  fuffered  her  to  ftand  mi  My  flially, 
1  dilly  dally,  you  might  not  have  had 
'  that  honour  yet  awhile:  I  was  for- 

*  ced  to  ufe  a  little  fatherly  authority 
'  to  bring  her  too.'—'  I  hope  not,  Sir,* 
cries  Ailworthy;    *  I  hope  there  is  not 
'  the  leaft  conftraint.' — «  Why,  there!' 
cries  Weftern,  *  you  may  bid  her  un- 
'  fay  all  again,  if  you  will. — Doft  re- 
c  pent  heartily  of  thy  promife,  doft  not, 
'  Sophy?'—'  Indeed,  papa,'  cries  fhe, 
'  I  do  not  repent;  nor  do  I  believe  I 
'  ever  mail,  of  any  promife  in  favour 

*  of  Mr.    Jones.' — '  Then,    nephew, 
cries  Ailworthy,  <  I  felicitate  you  molt 

*  heartily;    for   I  think    you    are  the 
'  happieft    of    men.— And,    Madam, 
c  you  will  give  me  leave  to  congratu- 
'  late  you  on  this  joyful  occafion :  in- 
'   deed,   I  am  convinced  you  have  be- 
'  flowed  yourfelf  on  one  who  will  be 
'  fenfible  of  your  great  merit,  and  who 
'  will  at  leaft  ufe  his  beft  endeavours 
'  to    deferve   it.' — «  His    beft    endea- 
'  vonrs'.'  cries  Weftern;  c  that  he  will, 
'  I  warrant  un.      Hark'e,  Ailworthy, 
c  I'll  bet  thee  five  pound  to  a  crown, 
'  we    have    a    boy    to-morrow    nine 

*  months:  but,  pr'ythee,  tell  me  what 
e  wut  ha'?  wut  ha'  burgundy,  cham- 
'  paigne,  or  what?  for,  pleafe  Jupiter, 
*•  we'll  make  a  night  on't.' — c  Indeed, 
'  Sir,'  faid  Ailworthy,  *  you  muft  ex- 
'  cufe    me;    both    my  nephew    and  I 
'•  were  engaged,  before  I  fufpecled  this 

*  near  approach  of    his  happinefs.'— • 

*  Engaged!*  quoth  the  fquire;  *  never 

*  tell  me.      I  won't  part  with  thee  to- 
-night upon  any  occafion.      Shalt  fup 

*  here,  pleafe  the  Lord  Harry.' — '  You 
'  muft  pardon  me,  my  dear  neighbour,' 
anfwered  Ailworthy;    *  I  have  given 

*  a  folemn  promife,  and  that  you  know 

*  I  never  break.' — *  Why,    pr'ythee, 
'  who  art  engaged  to?'  cries  the  fquire. 
Ailworthy  then  informed  him,  as  like- 
wife  of  the  company.      *  Odzookers!' 
anfwered  the  fquire,   *  I  will  go  with 
'  thee,  and  fo  fhall  Sophy;  for  1  won't 
'  part  with  thee  to-night;  and  it  would 
'  be  barbarous  to  part  Tom  and  the 
'  girl.*      This  offer  was  pit- ft-ntly  em- 
braced by  Ailworthy:  and  Sophia  con- 
fented;   hiving  firft  obtained  a  private 
promife  from  her  father,  that  he  would] 
not  mention  a  fyllable  concerning  her 
marriage. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.   THE   LAST. 

IN   WHICH  THE    HISTORY   IS    CON- 
CLUDED. 

YOUNG  Nightingale  had  been 
that  afternoon,  by  appointment, 
to  wait  on  his  father,  who  received  him 
much  more  kindly  than  he  expected: 
there  likewife  he  met  his  uncle,  who 
was  returned  to  town  in  queft  of  his 
new-married  daughter. 

This  marriage  was  the  luckieft  in- 
cident which  could  have  happened  to 
the  young  gentleman:  for  thefe  bro- 
thers lived  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  con- 
tention about  the  government  of  their 
children,  both  heartily  defpifmg  the 
method  which  each  other  took.  Each 
of  them  therefore  now  endeavoured  as 
much  as  he  could  to  palliate  the  of- 
fence which  his  own  child  had  com- 
mitted, and  to  aggravate  the  match  of 
the  other.  This  defire  of  triumphing 
over  his  brother,  added  to  the  many 
arguments  which  Allworthy  had  ufed, 
-  fo  ftrongly  operated  on  the  old  gentle- 
man, that  he  met  his  fon  with  a  fmil- 
ing  countenance,  and  actually  agreed 
to  fup  with  him  that  evening  at  Mrs. 
Miller's. 

As  for  the  other,  who  really  loved 
his  daughter  with  the  mott  immode- 
rate affection,  there  was  little  difficul- 
ty in  inclining  him  to  a  reconciliation. 
He  was  no  fooner  informed  by  his  ne- 
phew where  his  daughter  and  her  huf- 
band  were,  than  he  declared  he  would 
inftantly  go  to  her:  and  when  he  ar- 
rived there,  he  fcarce  fuffered  her  to 
fall  upon  her  knees,  before  he  took  her 
up,  and  embraced  her  with  a  tender- 
nefs  which  affe&ed  all  who  faw  him; 
and  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
•was  as  well  reconciled  to  both  her  and 
her  hufband,  as  if  he  had  himfelf  join- 
ed their  hands. 

In  this  fituation  were  affairs,  when 
Mr.  Allworthy  and  his  compnny  ar- 
rived to  compleat  the  happinefs  of 
Mrs.  Miller,  who  no  fooner  faw  Sor 

a1  '  i,  than  (he  guefled  every  thing  that 
happened;  and  fo  great  was  her 
friendfhip  to  Jones,  that  it  added  not 
a  few  tranfports  to  thofe  /he  felt  on  the 
bappmefs  of  her  own  daughter. 

There  have  pot,  I  believe,  been  ma- 
ny inftances  of  a  number  of  people  met 
together,  where  every  pne  vras  fo  per* 
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feclly  happy,  as  in  this  company.  A- 
mongft  whom,  the  father  of  young 
Nightingale  enjoyed  the  leaft  perfect 
content;  for,  notwithstanding  his  af- 
fe&ion  for  his  fonj  notwithftanding* 
the  authority  and  the  arguments  of 
Allworthy,  together  with  the  other 
motive  mentioned  before,  he  could  not 
fo  entirely  be  fatisfied  with  his  Ion's 
choice;  and  perhaps  the  prefence  of 
Sophia  herfelf  tended  a  little  to  aggra- 
vate and  heighten  his  concern,  as  a 
thought  now  and  then  fuggefted  itfelf, 
that  his  fon  might  have  had  that  lady, 
or  f'ome  fuch  other:  not  that  any  of 
the  charms  which  adorned  either  the 
perfon  or  mind  of  Sophia,  created  the 
uneafinefsj  it  was  the  contents  of  her 
father's  coffers  which  fet  his  heart  a 
longing.  Thefe  were  the  charms  which 
he  could  not  bear  to  think,  his  fon  had 
facrificed  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs, 
Miller. 

The  brides  were  both  very  pretty 
women;  but  fo  totally  were  they  e- 
clipfed  by  the  beauty  of  Sophia,  that 
had  they  not  been  two  of  the  belt  tem- 
pered girls  in  the  world,  it  would  have 
raifed  fome  envy  in  their  breatts;  for 
neither  of  their  hufbands  could  long 
keep  his  eyes  from  Sophia;  who  fat  at 
the  table  like  a  queen  receiving  ho- 
mage, or  rather,  like  a  fuperior  being 
receiving  adoration  from  all  around 
her:  but  it  was  an  adoration  which 
they  gave,  not  which  (he  exa<5ted ;  for 
flie  was  as  much  diftinguifhed  by  her 
modefty  and  affability,  as  by  all  her 
other  perfections. 

The  evening  was  fpent  in  much  tnie 
mirth.  All  were  happy;  but  thofe  the 
moft,  who  had  been  moft  unhappy  be- 
fore. Their  former  fufferings  and  fears 
gave  fuch  a  relifli  to  their  felicity,  as 
even  love  and  fortune,  in  their  fulleft 
flow,  could  not  have  given  without  the 
advantage  of  fuch  a  comparifon.  Yet, 
as  great  joy,  efpecially  after  a  fudden 
change  and  revolution  of  circumftances, 
is  apt  to  be  Clent,  and  dwells  rather 
in  the  heart  than  on  the  tongue,  Jones 
and  Sophia  appeared  the  lealt  merry  of 
the  whole  company;  which  Weftern 
obferved  with  great  impatience,  often 
crying  out  to  them,  «  Why  do'ft  not 
«  talk,  boy!  why  do'ft  look  fo  grave! 
'  —Haft  loft  thy  tongue,  girl!  Brink 
*  another  g.'afs  of  wine;  fha't  drink 
'  another  glafs.'  And  the  more  to  en- 
liven her,  he  would  fometimes  fing  a 
3  Qz  merry 
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merry  fong,  which  bore  feme  relation 
to  matrimony,  and  the  lofs  of  a  maid- 
enhead: nay,  he  would  have  proceed- 
ed Co  far  on  that  topick,  as  to  have 
driven  her  out  of  the  room,  if  Mi. 
Allworthy  had  not  checked  him,  fome- 
times  by  looks,  and  once  or  twice  by 
a  «  Fie!  Mr.  WefternP  He  began,  in- 
deed,  once  to  debate  the  matter,  and 
aflert  his  right  to  talk  to  his  own  daugh- 
ter as  he  thought  fitj  but  as  nobody 
feconded  him,  he  was  foon  reduced  to 
order. 

Notwithftanding  this  little  reftraint, 
he  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  chearful- 
nefs  and  good-humour  of  the  compa- 
ny, that  he  infilled  on  their  meeting 
the  next  day  at  his  lodgings.  They 
all  did  fo;  and  the  lovely  Sophia,  who 
was  now  in  private  become  a  bride 
too,  officiated  as  the  miftrefs  of  the 
ceremonies j  or,  in  the  polite  phrafe, 
diu  the  honours  of  the  table.  She  had 
that  morning  given  her  hand  to  Jones, 
in  the  chapel  at  Doclors  Commons; 
where  Mr.  Allworthy,  Mr.  Weftern, 
and  Mrs.  Miller,  were  the  only  per- 
fons  prefent. 

Sophia  had  earneftly  defired  her  fa- 
ther, that  no  others  of  the  company, 
who  were  that  day  to  dine  with  him, 
fhould  be  acquainted  with  their  mar- 
riage. The  fame  fecrefy  was  enjoined 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  and  Jones  undertook 
for  Ailworthy.  This  ibmewhat  recon- 
ciled the  delicacy  of  Sophia  to  the  pub- 
lick  entertainment,  which,  in  compli- 
ance with  her  father's  will,  (he  was  obli- 
ged to  go  to,  greatly  againfl  her  own 
inclinations.  In  confidence  of  this  fe- 
crefy, (he  went  through  the  day  pretty 
well;  till  the  fquire,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced into  the  fecond  bottle,  could 
contain  his  joy  no  longer;  but,  filling 
out  a  bumper,  drank  a  health  to  the 
bride.  The  health  was  immediately 
pledged  by  all  preient,  to  the  great  con- 
fufion  of  our  poor  blufhing  Sophia,  and 
the  great  concern  of  Jones  upon  her  ac- 
count. To  lay  truth,  there  was  not  a 
preient  ni'ide  wifer  by  this  dif- 
for  Mrs.  Miller  !nd  whifper- 
ed  it  ;<>  '  er  daughter,  her  (laughter  to 
rr;r  hulband,  h-i  hufband  to  his  filter, 
and  flie  to  all  th 

Sophia  no  •  took  the  firft  opportu- 
nity of  withdrawing  v.iih  the  ladies, 
and  the  fquire  fat  in  to  his  cups;  in 
which  he  was,  by  degrees,  cleferted  by 
all  ibe  company,  except  the  uncle  of 


young  Nightingale,  who  loved  his  bot- 
tle as  Well  as  Weltern  himfelf.  Thefe 
two  therefore  fat  ftoutly  to  it,  during 
the  whole  evening,  and  long  after  that 
happy  hour  which  had  furrendered  the 
charming  Sophia  to  the  eager  arms  of 
her  enraptured  Jones. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  at  length 
brought  our  hiitory  to  a  conclusion;  in 
which,  to  our  great  pleafure,  though 
contrary,  perhaps,  to  thy  expectation, 
Mr.  Jones  appears  to  be  the  Inppi,  Ifr  of 
all  human  kind:  for  what  happinefs 
this  world  affords  equal  to  the  poftef- 
fion  of  fuch  a  woman  as  Sophia,  I  fin- 
cerely  own  I  have  never  vet  difcovered. 

As  to  the  other  perfons  who  have 
made  any  confiderable  figure  in  this 
hiftory,  as  fome  may  dt- fire  to  know  a 
little  more  concerning  them,  we  will 
proceed,  in  as  few  words  as  poflible, 
to  fatisfy  their  curiofity. 

Allworthy  hath  never  yet  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  fee  Blifil;'  but  he  hath 
yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Jones, 
backed  by  Sophia,  to  fettle  200 1.  a 
year  upon  him;  to  which  Jones  hath 
privately  added  a  third.  Upon  this  in- 
come he  lives,  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties,  about  aoo  miles  diltant  from 
London,  and  lays  up  200!.  a  year  out 
of  it,  in  order  to  purchafe  a  feat  in  the 
next  parliament  from  a  neighbouring 
borough,  which  he  has  bargained  for 
with  an  attorney  there.  He  is  allb 
lately  turned  methodift,  in  hopes  of 
marrying  a  very  rich  widow  of  that 
fedl,  whofe  eftate  lies  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

Square  died  foon  after  he  writ  the 
before-mentioned  letter;  and  as  to 
Thwackum,  he  continues  at  his  vica- 
rage. He  hath  made  many  fruitlefs 
attempts  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
Allworthy,  or  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  Jones,  both,  of  whom  he  flatters 
to  their  faces,  and  abufes  behind  their 
backs.  But  in  his  ftead,  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy hath  lately  taken  Mr.  Abraham 
Adams  into  his  houfe;  of  whom  So- 
phia is  grown  immoderately  fond,  and 
declares  he  ftiall  have  the  tuition  of  her 
children. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  .is  feparated  from 
her  hufband,  and  retains  the  little  re- 
mains of  her  fortune.  She  lives  in  re- 
putation  at  the  polite  end  of  the  town, 
and  is  fo  good  an  oeconomift,  that  fhe 
fpends  three  times  the  income  of  her 
fortune,  without  running  in  debt.  She 
maintains 
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maintains  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the 
Jady  of  the  Irilh  peer}  and,  in  acts  of 
friendship  to  her,  repays  all  the  obliga- 
tions (he  owes  to  her  hufband. 

Mrs.  Weftern  was  foon  reconciled 
to  her  niece  Sophia,  and  had  fpent  two 
months  together  with  her  in  the  coun- 
try. Lady  Bellafton  made  the  latter 
a  formal  vifit  at  her  return  to  town, 
where  (he  behaved  to  Jones  as  to  a 
perfect  ilranger,  and  with  great  civility 
wifhed  him  joy  on  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Nightingale  hath  purchafed  an 
eftate  for  his  Ion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jones,  where  the  young  gentleman, 
his  lady,  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  little 
daughter,  refide,  and  the  moft  agreeable 
intercourfefubfifts  between  the  two  fa- 
milies. 

As  to  thofe  of  lower  account,  Mrs. 
Waters  returned  into  the  country,  had 
a  penfion  of  6ol.  a  year  fettled  upon 
her  by  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  is  married 
to  Parlbn  Supplej  on  whom,  at  the 
inftance  of  Sophia,  Weftern  hath  be- 
ftowed  a  confiderable  living. 

Black  George,  hearing  the  difcovery 
that  had  been  made,  ran  away,  and 
was  never  fince  heard  ofj  and  Jones 
beftowed  the  money  on  his  family  j 
but  not  in  equal  proportions,  for  Molly 
had  much  the  greateft  fliare. 

As  for  Partridge,  Jones  hath  fettled 
50!.  a  year  on  himj  and  he  hath  again 
let  up  a  fchool,  in  which  he  meets  with 
much  better  encouragement  than  for- 
meriyj  and  there  is  now  a  treaty  of 
marriage  on  foot  between  him  and 
Mifs  Molly  Seagrim,  which,  through 
the  mediation  of  Sophia,  is  likely  to 
take  effect. 

We  now  return  to  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  Sophia}  who,  within  two 
days  after  their  marriage,  attended 
Mr.  Weftern  and  Mr.  Allworthy  into 
the  country.  Weftern  hath  religned 
his  family  feat,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  eftate  to  his  fon-in-law,  and  hath 
retired  to  a  leffer  houfe  of  his,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  country,  which  is  bet- 
ter for  hunting.  Indeed,  he  is  often 
as  a  vifitant  with  Mr.  Jones,  who,  as 
well  as  his  daughter,  hath  an  infinite 
delight  in  doing  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  pleafe  him:  and  this  defire 


of  theirs  is  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  the  old  gentleman  declares  he  was 
never  happy  in  his  life  till  now.  He 
hath  here  a  parlour  and  anti- chamber 
to  himfelf,  where  he  gets  drunk  with 
whom  he  pleafes;  and  his  daughter  is 
ftill  as  ready  as  formerly  to  play  to 
him  whenever  he  defires  itj  for  Jones 
hath  aflured  her,  that  as  next  to  pleaf- 
ing  her,  one  of  his  higheft  fatisfa6lions 
is  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
old  man,  fo  the  great  duty  which  (he 
expreffes  and  performs  to  her  father, 
renders  her  almoft  equally  dear  to  him, 
with  the  love  which  ihe  beftows  on 
himfelf. 

Sophia  hath  already  produced  him 
two  fine  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of 
whom  the  old  gentleman  is  fo  fond, 
that  he  fpends  much  of  his  time  in  the 
nurferyj  where  he  declares  the  tattling 
of  his  little  grand-daughter,  who  is 
above  a  year  and  a  half  old,  is  fweeter 
mufick  than  the  fineft  cry  of  dogs  in 
England. 

Allworthy  was  likewife  greatly  libe- 
ral to  Jones  on  the  marriage,  and  hath 
omitted  no  inftance  of  mewing  his  af- 
fection to  him  and  his  lady,  who  loves 
him  as  a  father.  Whatever  in  the  na- 
ture of  Jones  had  a  tendency  to  vice, 
has  been  corrected  by  continual  con- 
verfation  with  this  good  man,  and  by 
his  union  with  the  lovely  and  virtuous 
Sop"..".a.  He  hath  alfo,  by  reflection, 
on  his  paft  follies,  acquired  a  difcre- 
tion  and  prudence  very  uncommon  in 
one  of  his  lively  parts. 

To  conclude}  as  there  are  not  to  be 
found  a  worthier  man  and  woman  than 
this  fond  couple,  fo  neither  can  any 
be  imagined  more  happy.  They  pre- 
ferve  the  pureft  and  tendered  affection 
for  each  other;  an  affection  daily  in- 
creafed  and  confirmed  by  mutual  en- 
dearments, and  mutual  efteem:  nor 
is  their  conduct  towards  their  relations 
and  friends  lefs  amiable,  than  towards 
one  another;  and  fuch  is  their  con- 
defcenfion,  their  indulgence,  and  their 
beneficence  to  thole  below  them,  that 
there  is  not  a  neighbour,  a  tenant,  or 
a  fervant,  who  doth  not  moft  gratefully 
blefs  the  day  when  Mr,  Jones  was  mar- 
ried to  his  Sophia. 
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